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PREFACE 


The 1968 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving authoritative statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. Marking the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the history and current functions of the Bureau in collecting, 
tabulating, analysing and publishing the growing mass of detailed data required by 
governments, industry and society in general in the day-to-day conduct of the private and 
public business of the country are outlined in the introductory section of this volume (pp. v 
to xi). The Canada Year Book has, through the years, summarized the statistical data made 
available by the Bureau and presented it along with legislative and other pertinent informa- 
tion to give concisely, within the covers of one volume, the story of Canada’s economic 
progress. 

Each chapter of the Year Book contains the latest information procurable at the time 
of printing, the emphasis changing with developments and interest in the field covered and 
new material added where available. Change has become the order of the day, and the 
current edition covers such major legislative revisions as those that have taken place in 
Canada’s immigration policy, in the administration of broadcasting, in the Criminal Code 
and in the Bank Act. Included also are special feature articles or specially prepared chapter 
material on ‘Archaeology in Canada” (pp. 20-29), “‘Animal Life in Canada Today”’ 
(pp. 47-60), the historical and current administration of the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories (pp. 110-116), “Technology, Markets and Costs in Manufacturing”’ 
(pp. 689-694), and ‘Canada’s International Trade After the Kennedy Round of Trade 
Negotiations” (pp. 946-954). The list of “Books About Canada” in Chapter X XVII has 
been revised to include the unusually large number of important writings that were published 
during Canada’s Centennial Year. A 140-mile-to-the-inch political map of Canada is 
inserted in a back-cover pocket. 

The volume was produced in the Canada Year Book Division by Miss Margaret Pink, 
Assistant Director, and the Year Book staff under the editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. 
Lingard, Director of the Division. The charts and maps, except where otherwise indicated, 
were prepared by or under the direction of L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit. Credits for other 
photographic illustrations used throughout the publication are listed on p. xiv. 

The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible, 
either to the persons or to the public service concerned. 
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The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Building now houses 
only part of the Bureau's staff, 
the number of employees 
having grown from 1,500 in 
the early 1950s, when the 
building was constructed, to 


more than 2,800 in 1968. 


Walter E. Duffett, the present 
Dominion Statistician, with his 


immediate predecessor, 
Herbert Marshall, who held the 
post from 1945 until 1957. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
1918-1968 


Because the Canada Year Book is basically a statistical publication, it is appro- 
priate that the 1968 issue should mark the fiftieth anniversary of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and provide some indication of the significance of statistical development in 
Canada in the past fifty years. Although the history of Canadian statistics goes back 
much farther, the year 1918 and the passing of the Statistics Act mark a basic turning 
point. The Act established the foundation for the co-ordinated and integrated statistical 
system which exists at present. 

The statistical antecedents of the Bureau of Statistics extended back to Intendant 
Jean Talon’s 1666-67 enumeration of persons, areas under cultivation, and livestock 
in the St. Lawrence colony of New France — an enumeration renowned as the first 
systematic census of modern times and model for thirty-six subsequent censuses during 
the French régime. Later, partly because the English-speaking colonies that originated 
in the Loyalist migrations were isolated from one another, census-taking was generally 
intermittent and lacking in comparability until well into the 19th century. However, 
by the 1840s the concept of a regular decennial census gained support and the Provinces 
of United Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island each took 
censuses in 1851, thereby initiating, even in pre-Confederation times, the first of the 
long series of decennial enumerations conducted on a broad geographical basis. 


Most of the Bureau's statistical 
data is now processed on three 
large computer systems. 


DBS 


Since the United Province of Canada was the predominant partner in the Canadian 
Confederation of 1867 and since in its division of legislative powers the British North 
America Act allocated ‘‘the Census and Statistics’ to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, it was natural that the first attempts at the organization of statistical 
machinery on a national basis should evolve around the Province of Canada’s Board of 
Registration and Statistics, set up in eg 

Despite the achievement of Confederation in the political sphere, the development 
of a co-ordinated comprehensive system of general statistics adequate to the needs of the 
new transcontinental federation was delayed for half a century. Although Canada’s 
Census Commissioner, Dr. J. C. Taché, brought together in Volume IV of the Census 
of 1871 an invaluable summary of all the preceding censuses over a period of more than 
two centuries, and Parliament passed a new Census and Statistics Act in 1879 providing 
for the taking of a census in 1881 and every tenth year thereafter and for the making of 
regulations concerning the collecting and publishing of vital, agricultural, commercial, 
criminal and other statistics, the establishment under the Ministry of Agriculture of a 
permanent Census and Statistics Office in 1905 constituted the first step toward the 
combination of census and other statistical data into a co-ordinated statistical system 
for the whole country. The statistical work then being performed in government depart- 
ments was characterized by frequent overlapping, by some duplication on the part of 
both federal and provincial departments and by great gaps and lack of uniformity in 
coverage. Indeed, the existence of these inadequacies was confirmed through an inquiry 
conducted in 1912 by the Departmental Commission on the Official Statistics of Canada, 
comprised of representatives from the Civil Service Commission, the Census and Statistics 
Office, and the Departments of Trade and Commerce, of Labour, and of Customs. The 
Commission, in its report, recommended the organization of a Central Statistical Office 
for the co-ordination, unification, extension and general improvement of statistics, and the 
taking of a quinquennial census. It recommended a thorough examination of methods 
currently in use in collecting and compiling data, the institution of an annual census of 
production (embracing the chief products of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining and 
manufactures), the co-ordination of the work of the statistical branches of the Depart- 
ments of Customs and Trade and Commerce, the reorganization of canal statistics and 
the creation of statistics of coastal trade, the creation of wage and consumption statistics, 
improvement in the statistics of insurance, the development of price statistics, the enlarge- 
ment of the Canada Year Book, and, in the provincial sphere, the co-ordination of 
statistics of births, marriages and deaths, public health, education, agriculture, local 
and municipal governments, industrial accidents, various phases of production, finance, 
public lands, public works, hospitals and charities. 

The first step in the implementation of the report of the Commission was the 
appointment in 1915 of R. H. Coats to the office of Dominion Statistician and his 
assumption of responsibility for devising a practical scheme for the organization of a 
central Canadian statistical office. Three years later, after minute examination of the 
statistical field by the Dominion Statistician and after discussions and conferences with 
federal and provincial departmental officials, the Statistics Act, 1918 was passed by 
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Parliament, creating the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. As since amended, the Statistics 
Act now reads, in part :— 


There shall be a Bureau under the Minister, to be called the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the duties of which are 

to collect, compile, analyse, abstract and publish statistical information relative to 

the commercial, industrial, financial, social, economic and general activities and 

condition of the people ; 

to collaborate with all other departments of the government in the collection, com- 

pilation and publication of statistical records of administration according to any 

regulations ; 

to take the census of Canada ; and 

generally to organize a scheme of co-ordinated social and economic statistics pertaining 


to the whole of Canada and to each of the provinces thereof. 


The Governor in Council may appoint an officer called the Dominion Statistician to 
hold office during pleasure, whose duties are, under the direction of the Minister, 

to advise on all matters pertaining to statistical policy and to confer with the several 

departments of government to that end; 

to organize and maintain a scheme of co-operation in the collection, classification and 

publication of statistics as between the several departments of government; 

to supervise generally the administration of this Act and to contro] the operations and 

staff of the Bureau ; and 

to report annually to the Minister with regard to the work of the Bureau during the 

preceding year. 


The first three years of DBS were highly significant, with the reorganization, 
co-ordination and unification of a nation-wide system of social and economic statistics 
and served to emphasize the fundamental purpose, the wide scope, and the significant 
character of the Bureau’s work and, incidentally, provided the backdrop to the following 
sketch, in briefest form, of developments that highlighted its program and achievements 
during the next two or three decades. 

e Upon the transfer of the Census and Statistics Office from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Bureau, the Census — both decennial and quinquennial — was reorganized. 

e A national scheme of vital statistics was established by encouraging the provinces to 
enact uniform legislation, adopt uniform administrative procedures, use standard 
forms issued by the Bureau, and supply the latter with transcripts of original returns. 

e The monthly and annual statistics of agriculture were brought under joint operation 
of the Bureau and the nine provincial governments, improving the data and eliminating 
much duplication of work, Among the features were the annual census of acreages under 
field crops and livestock on farms carried out with the co-operation of the rural 
schools, the pooling of monthly data on crop conditions, etc. 

e The statistics of fisheries, mines, forestry, dairying, central water and electric power, 
and general manufactures were unified and, after consultation with some 35 Canadian 
trade and industrial associations, placed on an annual ‘Industrial Census’’ basis 
in co-operation with the federal and provincial departments concerned, thereby bringing 
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into harmony the statistical activities of over 30 departments and, in conjunction 
with agricultural statistics, providing more comprehensive and up-to-date information 
on all phases of production, This was, and remains, one of the few annual censuses of 
industry undertaken in any country. 


e The statistics of external trade (exports and imports) and of transportation and com- 
munications were completely remodelled and the analytical data increased. 

e A new branch dealing with internal trade, including interprovincial trade movements, 
the marketing of staple commodities and a complete system of prices statistics, was 


established. 


@ Criminal statistics were reorganized and co-ordinated with the census and with other 
social statistics. 

e Two new branches were established and substantial beginnings made in the treatment 
of public finance and education — the latter in collaboration with the nine provincial 
governments, including the holding of Canada’s first Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Education in October 1920. 

e Relations between the Bureau and the Department of Labour, covering the then entire 
range of labour statistics, were reduced to formal working arrangements and over- 
lapping eliminated. 

e A reference library covering the statistics of major countries was established and a 
central tabulating service, available for all departments, was put into operation. 

e The General Statistics Branch, whose Chief, Dr. S. A. Cudmore, was destined to 
succeed Dr. Coats as Dominion Statistician, reported steady improvement of its major 
work, the ‘‘Canada Year Book’’ as ‘‘the official compendium of Government data on 
the resources and development of Canada’’, and the launching of a Monthly Review of 
Canadian Statistics to reveal current economic trends through so-called ‘‘barometric’’ 
Statistics. 


Thus, during the succeeding 1920s and 1930s this broad framework of a unified 
and co-ordinated system of national statistics was well established and Bureau attention 
was being focused on qualitative improvements in statistical reporting systems, and on 
more sophisticated indexes. Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of the Bureau in 
the 1930s was the development and publication (1939) of statistics of “‘the Canadian 
balance of international payments’ ’ which coincided with the expansion and increased 
complexity of the Canadian economy and related problems of foreign investment, external 
trade and foreign exchange — all creating new demands for a synthesis of statistical data 
covering various fields of activity. 

The Bureau’s contribution to the nation’s total war effort took numerous forms. 
Sometimes it involved the expansion of its own statistical compilations to meet the 
enormous demands of Government — for example, those relating to the cost-of-living 
index, to employment and payrolls, to the census of industry and to agriculture’s food 
commodities. Sometimes it involved assisting in setting up separate statistical sections in 
war departments and agencies or lending trained personnel to collect and compile vital 
information — for example, a national registration required for the mobilization of 
manpower was taken with the help of the Bureau’s census resources. 
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The increased postwar complexity of social and economic problems, the trend 
toward social security, the acceptance by governments of added responsibilities and 
administrative functions, the immense strides in industrialization, etc., greatly expanded 
the needs of government and industry for reliable statistical series as a vital aid in 
policy-making and administration, In taking up the challenge, the Bureau approxi- 
mately doubled its staff between 1939 and 1950. It recruited a Research and Develop- 
ment Staff of economists and statisticians to set up a new series to meet the developing 
needs of expanding government functions, and to reorganize the national income 
statistics and produce the “‘national accounts’’ along modern lines, A development of 
lasting significance was the utilization of scientifically designed probability samples 
instead of the complete but financially prohibitive enumerations (normally restricted 
to the decennial and quinquennial censuses) to provide detailed estimates of the size 
and composition of the labour force. This technique was extended to other areas such as 
the surveying of incomes and expenditures and to consumer spending surveys required 
for the revisions of the consumer price index. 

Other postwar developments included the revision of Canadian standard industrial 
and commodity classifications which led to improvements in the uniformity and con- 
sistency of economic statistics; the expansion of statistical data in the fields of national 
health and welfare, including a national survey of the volume of sickness and of 
medical and nursing care and of family expenditure relating thereto, the revision and 
standardization of hospital statistics and of statistics relating to criminal offences, 
juvenile delinquency, police activities and correction institutions; and the adoption of 
improvements in census-taking, including the use of the electronic computer to speed up 
compilation and publication of census data. 

Although the taking of nationwide decennial and quinquennial censuses of 
population and agriculture, of annual censuses of industry and, recently, of a quin- 
quennial census of merchandising and services, and the compilation and publication of 
the results thereof are among the most widely known of the Bureau’s services, a more 
sophisticated measure of its contributions to Canada is to be found in its development 
of such statistical aggregates as the gross national product, gross national expenditure 
and personal income and their publication annually. 

The national accounts permit the quantitative analysis of economics within the 
framework of modern economics of which Keynes was the founder and of which the 
sophisticated econometric models of the past few years are the latest result. In addition, 
they furnish an economic and operational framework for the analysis and compilation of 
statistics. 

The income and expenditure accounts were only the first set of interrelated accounts 
in a broad system of economic statistics which has by now been extended to include 
input-output tables and details of production by industry in constant prices. These 
permit the analysis of the industrial structure and its components in a fine degree of 
detail and furnish the basis for the integration of statistics relying on the establishment 
as the collection unit. Statistics on financial flows, in process of completion, permit a 
thorough exploration and examination of the financial transactions in the economy and 
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integrate those statistical data which are obtained from the company or legal entity as 
the unit of collection. Within this framework, the future will probably see the develop- 
ment of wealth estimates as well as measures of over-all factor productivity. Although 
at present the Bureau’s productivity estimates refer only to the labour component of 
production, these estimates constitute another facet of broad economic statistics. 


Significant among the factors highlighting the accelerated demands for statistical 
services during the 1960s have been the pressing needs of such new Federal Government 
agencies as the Agriculture and Rural Development Act (ARDA) administration, the 
Economic Council of Canada, the Department of Industry, the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration and various Royal Commissions of inquiry, as well as the 
requirements for more provincial and regional data, and the practical integration into 
the national statistical system of the operations of the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act Administration (CALURA). These developments have been accompanied 
by a widespread recognition in government and in business of the vital role of statistical 
information in the process of decision making. To meet the challenge of such demands, 
the Bureau has augmented the professional staff in all its statistical divisions and added a 
Regional Statistics and Analysis Staff. To accommodate its data-processing demands, the 
Bureau’s three computer systems have been operating on a 24-hour-day, five-day-week 
basis and are about to be replaced by more modern equipment. The observations and 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organization (Glassco 
Commission, December 1962) provided a number of distinctive guidelines respecting 
statistical services, some of which have been or are in the process of being implemented. 
For example, the Bureau’s status was clearly defined by Order in Council of Jan. 6,1965, 
which specifically designated the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as a separate department 
of government and the Dominion Statistician as having the rank of a Deputy Minister. 

The Bureau’s inauguration of a Monthly Survey of Occupational Job Vacancies in 
1967 is an example of current endeavours to provide statistical information in areas of 
management and policy formation, such as manpower. Recent expansion of the Bureau’s 
information services indicates the importance currently being placed on improvement of 
relations with respondents to DBS surveys as being essential to obtaining the co-operation 
necessary in supplying accurate information promptly. Development of the uses of 
statistics, especially among marginal and non-users in the business community, is 
pursued as an associated activity. 

The reorganization in January 1967 of DBS through the grouping of its 19 
subject-matter Divisions into four Branches, each headed by a Director General, is 
designed to enable the Bureau to manage its affairs more efficiently and to cope with the 
increasing complexity and rapid expansion of its services to the government and to the 
public. The four Branches, entitled Economic Accounts, Financial Statistics, Economic 
Statistics, and Socio-Economic Statistics, augmented by a new data-processing Opera- 
tions and Systems Development Branch, will facilitate more effective communication 
between the Dominion Statistician, executive management and the subject-matter and 
service Divisions. The new organization is designed as well to strengthen the integration 
and co-ordination of subject-matter fields, to develop and implement up-to-date 
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statistical methods and to carry out basic analysis and research. The Bureau should 
accordingly be able to serve more effectively the needs of governments and the community 
at large. 

The speed and direction of further development of the statistical system will reflect, 
in all probability, a continued growth in the tendency of business and government at all 
levels to require objective and reliable statistical information in order to make important 
decisions regarding national and regional policies and in the allocation of large 
amounts of resources. While the basic statistical structure now exists in many fields, 
new areas are yet to be developed and the Bureau is devoting important resources to 
improving its efficiency and productivity to meet existing and new needs as economically 


and effectively as possible. 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— 


.. figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

- - amount too small to be expressed or where “‘a trace’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


" revised figures. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
_ exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent 
in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for these quantities 
are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the 
U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce equals 0.96 U.S. fluid 
ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


1 Imperial pint= 20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 pounds 
1 U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 

1 Imperial quart= 40 fluid ounces 
1 U.S. quart = 32 fluid ounces 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 
1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 1 statute mile= 5,280 feet 
1 Imperial proof gallon= 1.36 U.S. proof gallon 1 nautical mile=6,080 feet 


1 long ton= 2,240 pounds 
1 barrel crude petroleum=35 Imperial gallons 


1 ounce avoirdupois= 0.91146 ounce troy (0z.t.) 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 Ib. of flour. 


Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions) — 
rn OreG MORE 2), ee hn Lhe Sak poe 60 AD plese age mem ato te hoes enti hs 45 
Ses a = 2 a 34 Pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
Barley and buckwheat.......... 48 grapes and apricots........... 50 
iiyve, flaxseed and corn.......... 56 Strawberries and raspberries 
Rapeseed and mixed grains...... 50 (per dt.) 1.26 
AUG) OPS gL Se engin oe 60 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 
Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada= Quebec and Ontario 
Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Btu.= British thermal unit (coal) 
Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 
n.e.s. =not elsewhere specified 
n.o.p.=not otherwise provided for 
psi. (atomic research) = pounds-force per square inch (pressure) 
D.B.H. (forestry) = diameter at breast height. 
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Drinking Falls on the Churchill River, to the north of Lac la 
Ronge in north-central Saskatchewan. This is typical of 
the rugged beauty of Canadian Shield terrain with its 
exposed rocks, its myriad of lakes and rivers and its 
ever-present promise of hidden wealth. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvt. 


PART I.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
Section 1.—The Geology of Canada* 


The bedrock foundation of Canada and its adjacent continental shelves seem rigid 
and unchanging to human eyes, yet, in terms of geological time, these rocks represent 
only a momentary stage in the evolution of the Continent, an evolution which began more 
than 4,000,000,000 years ago. Geological study of most of the present land surface of 
Canada has shown that at various periods and in various regions dark molten rocks rose 
from great depths, volcanoes erupted on the ancient land and sea floors, thick sequences 
of sediments accumulated, granites were either intruded as molten magma or derived 
from earlier rocks during intense folding and mountain building, erosion wore down or 
subdued the older mountain chains, shallow seas repeatedly encroached on and receded 
from the Continent of today, continental glaciers covered most of Canada and, as part of 
these geological processes, valuable minerals and fossil fuels became concentrated under 
exceptionally favourable conditions. These interrelated geological processes have produced 
the buried crust and the present face of Canada. They control the distribution of its 
economic mineral deposits, its physiography and, in large part, its present and potential 
land use. 

The primary geological subdivisions of Canada are outlined in the following sections. 
The Canadian Shield forms the ancient nucleus of the Continent. As well as comprising 
the vast areas exposed in Central and Northern Canada, the Shield extends beneath the 
veneer of younger marine sediments exposed at the present surface in the Hudson Bay 


* An outline extracted from a more detailed article on ‘‘Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada”, prepared 
by W. D. McCartney of the Geological Survey of Canada, appearing in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 19-382. 
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region, some Arctic islands, the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Interior Plains. West of 
the Interior Plains, and north and southeast of the Canadian Shield, deep, elongate troughs 
(geosynclines) developed. These geosynclines received sediments and volcanics which, 
by folding, were converted into the mountain belts of the Cordilleran, Innuitian and 
Appalachian regions. 


The Canadian Shield.—Precambrian evolution of the present Canadian Shield 
extended over more than five sixths of known geological time. During this immense 
interval, many cycles of volcanism, sedimentation, intrusion, metamorphism, mountain 
building, erosion and ore formation have been completed. The complexities of this history 
have become better understood as the rate of geological reconnaissance mapping, with the 
support of helicopters since 1952, has increased and as absolute ages of minerals have 
been determined by isotopic ratios from about 1,500 well-distributed samples of the Cana- 
dian Shield. Many of the absolute ages represent the ages of four main periods of moun- 
tain building termed orogenies; these are indicated on the facing geological time chart. 
The lower map facing p. 3 shows the eight structural provinces currently recognized 
in the Shield. Each structural province is defined by the equivalent isotopic ages of their 
terminal orogenies as well as being characterized by variations in rock types, degree of 
metamorphism, and dominant types of ore deposits. Following one or more major 
orogenies in a region, that portion involved was stabilized, and relatively undeformed 
younger Precambrian erosion products were deposited to form basins of cratonic cover 
rocks, most of which are shown on the map of the Shield. These relatively undeformed 
late Precambrian basins and remnants of early Paleozoic sediments show that the Cana- 
dian Shield has been remarkably stable since late Precambrian time, subject only to en- 
croachment of younger seas and varying degrees of uplift. In relatively recent geological 
times, Pleistocene glaciation with scouring of bedrock and deposition of clastic materials 
has profoundly affected the present drainage and physiography of the region. 


A large part of the Shield, extending from Georgian Bay to the Strait of Belle Isle, 
has long been recognized as forming a distinct segment called the ‘Grenville’. It was 
named after the Grenville series, characterized by crystalline limestone, impure limy 
strata, and large areas of sedimentary gneisses in various stages of alteration to granite. 
The eastern part of the province contains large igneous intrusions of anorthosite. The age 
relations between Grenville strata and those of the neighbouring Superior province are 
puzzling. Near Sudbury, as well as at the south end of the Labrador Trough, beds can 
be traced across the boundary into more metamorphosed rocks of Grenville type. It is 
believed, therefore, that the distinctive features of the Grenville may be related more to 
the time and degree of metamorphism than to distinctions in the original age of deposition 
of strata. 


The areas of undeformed Precambrian cratonic cover rocks shown on the map facing 
p. 3 represent dominantly clastic detritus washed into basins from the consolidated, nearby, 
older rocks. At times, marine incursions into these basins led to deposition of limestone 
and dolomite, and volcanics were deposited in others. 


The Appalachian Region.—This region comprises the Maritime Provinces and 
southeastern Quebec and is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata ex- 
tending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a long, linear trough 
or geosyncline that existed mainly in Paleozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimen- 
tary and volcanic strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region lies | 
adjacent to the Canadian Shield and to the St. Lawrence Lowlands. The strata in the 
Appalachians have been folded and faulted along axes that strike northeasterly except for 
local regions such as the Gaspé Peninsula where strikes swing to the east. Thus, strata of 
different kinds and ages and some belts of intrusive rocks normally form northeasterly- 
trending bands, many of which are responsible for development and orientation of penin- 
sulas, bays and ridges of the region. Two principal periods of orogeny called the Taconic 
and the Acadian have been recognized. The Taconic occurred near the close of Ordovician 
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time and the Acadian about Middle Devonian time. In Canada the Taconic disturbances 
were fairly widespread, the Acadian were more so, affecting areas that were previously 
affected by the Taconic as well as areas that were not, and the Appalachian orogeny, which 
was a major feature in parts of the United States, was of minor and local importance. 


Metamorphosed Precambrian rocks of Grenville type are exposed to form the Long 
Range of western Newfoundland and small areas in Cape Breton and New Brunswick. 
On the east flank of the Appalachian geosyncline, as exposed in southeast Newfoundland, 
younger Precambrian volcanics and sediments are relatively unaltered and were intruded 
by small granite bodies 580,000,000 years ago. Although Precambrian rocks probably 
underlie much of the central Appalachians, they are buried beneath the thick Palaeozoic 
sequence. 


Cambrian slates, minor limestones and local areas of volcanics lie above and adjacent 
to Precambrian rocks. Massive sulphide deposits in schists derived from Cambrian 
volcanics in southern Cape Breton and southeast Quebec were formerly mined. The 
overlying Ordovician beds were formed at the early stage of development of the Appala- 
chian geosyncline. From west to east, and depending on their position in the geosyncline, 
the thick Ordovician sections comprise limestone and/or slate in western Newfoundland 
and adjacent to the St. Lawrence Lowlands in southeast Quebec. Silurian strata are 
rather similar to Ordovician rocks but are not known to contain large mineral deposits. 
Unlike the Ordovician submarine volcanics, some or most of the Silurian volcanics were 
formed on land. This may be one factor in the marked difference in known ore content of 
the two volcanic assemblages. 


In Devonian time, granite batholiths were emplaced in the Maritime Provinces, and 
smaller stocks of the same age were intruded in Gaspé and southeastern Quebec. At this 
time, older beds were folded and metamorphosed to varying degrees, particularly near the 
margins of the granites. 


Following the folding and granite intrusion that formed the Appalachian Mountains, 
adjacent basins were rapidly filled with coarse and progressively finer-grained detritus 
eroded from the adjacent mountains. Some areas included marine beds, such as the 
petroliferous Albert shales of eastern New Brunswick which yield oil and gas. After 
initial infilling of basins, shallow Mississippian seas encroached on the valleys and deposited 
limestones. Many thousands of feet of clastic sediments were deposited after the Missis- 
 sippian seas retreated. These beds of Pennsylvanian age contain the commercial coal 
measures of Nova Scotia. In Triassic time, outpourings of basalt, particularly preserved 
adjacent to and below the Bay of Fundy, terminated rock-forming processes in the Appa- 
lachians. Subsequent erosion has yielded the present, fairly subdued topography of this 
former mountain chain. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordillera of Western Canada consists of three 
parallel northwest-trending geological and topographical systems. The Eastern System 
of western Alberta, eastern British Columbia, eastern Yukon, and western Northwest 
Territories includes the Rocky, Richardson, Franklin and Mackenzie Mountains and 
foothills, and several intervening plateaux. Comprising the Western System are the 
Coast Mountains along the west mainland of British Columbia, the St. Elias Mountains 
in southwest Yukon, the Queen Charlotte Islands and Vancouver Island. The Interior 
System lies between the Eastern and Western Systems. It contains the plateaux, plains 
and subdued mountain ranges of the interior of British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 


Unmetamorphosed Precambrian to Cretaceous sedimentary strata form most of the 
Eastern System. These sedimentary strata, which have been uplifted several thousand 
feet by fault movements, are well exposed in the Rocky Mountains. The Interior System 
is composed largely of metamorphic, sedimentary and volcanic rocks of Precambrian to 
Mesozoic ages, which are intruded by numerous, generally unconnected, granitic stocks and 
batholiths. In places, these rocks are overlain by great thicknesses of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary volcanic and sedimentary strata. Flat-lying Tertiary basalt flows form many 
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of the plateaux. In the Western System, the rugged Coast Range consists of almost 
continuous exposures of steeply eroded granitic rocks of Mesozoic and Tertiary ages flanked 
on both sides by late Paleozoic and Mesozoic volcanic rocks and by basins of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary sedimentary rocks. 


During late Precambrian times, beds of quartzite, argillite, dolomite and other sedi- 
mentary rocks now comprising the Purcell and Windermere beds were deposited in the 
eastern Cordilleran geosyncline, a vast shallow sea that extended from south of the present 
Canada-United States border to the Arctic Ocean. From Cambrian until mid-Devonian 
time, sedimentary strata consisting of shale, quartzite and limestone continued to be 
deposited in the area which now forms the Eastern and Interior Systems. In southeastern 
British Columbia, the world-famous Sullivan zinc-lead orebody lies in Purcell beds and is 
thought to have formed during late Precambrian time. 


Beginning in the mid-Devonian and lasting until early Jurassic, the Western System 
and most of the Interior System consisted of a deep oceanic trough in which accumulated 
submarine basalts and fine argillaceous and cherty sediments such as those of the Permo- 
Carboniferous Cache Creek Series and the Triassic Takla Series. Meanwhile, sedimentary 
strata were forming in the more shallow waters of the Hastern System, east of the present 
Rocky Mountain Trench. Thus, in the Rocky Mountains, Palseozoic limestones, dolomite, 
quartzite and shale are overlain in many places by similar Mesozoic rocks. 


The first large granitic bodies were intruded into rocks of the Interior and Western 
Systems during early Jurassic time. They were composed mainly of granodiorite and 
quartz diorite, but ranged in composition from gabbro to granite. These intrusions were 
accompanied by folding, faulting and metamorphism. Although this orogeny may have 
been most intense during late Jurassic to early Cretaceous time, intrusion continued until 
early Tertiary time. Many mines in the Cordillera are related to Mesozoic and Tertiary 
intrusions. Uplift of the rocks during these processes created mountain chains and, by 
early Cretaceous time, rhyolites, andesites, basalts and sediments were being deposited in 
inter-mountain basins largely separated by the uplifted areas. Erosion of the mountains 
followed and, in late Cretaceous time, sandstones, conglomerate, shale and extensive beds 
of coal accumulated in large isolated basins such as that now occupied by the Nanaimo 
Series on Vancouver Island. Gradual uplift continued so that by Tertiary time the basins 
were very local and entirely continental. Sandstones and other sediments derived from 
elevated areas continued to be deposited in the low-lying valleys. 


Uplift and mountain building in the Eastern System was delayed until the Laramide 
Orogeny in early Tertiary time. Unlike the earlier orogenies to the west, no significant 
granitic bodies were intruded in the Eastern System. In many parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Precambrian and Paleozoic strata were thrust several miles to the east along low- 
angle westward-dipping fault planes. Thus, these transported older rocks commonly 
came to rest above younger beds. At the same time and again in late Tertiary time, the 
eroded Western and Interior System rocks, as well as those of the Eastern System, were 
again uplifted. Erosion, including glacial scouring, which in places has continued to the 
present day, formed deep valleys in the elevated rocks and has produced the present 
configuration of the Coast Range, the Rockies and the intervening mountain chains. 


In the Interior System, much lava was deposited on the plateaux at various times 
during the Tertiary Period, mainly in or about Miocene time. The lavas are chiefly 
basaltic and apparently welled from long fractures rather than from individual volcanoes. 


Sandstone, shale and volcanic ash were deposited in local freshwater basins in the same 
belt. 


In latest Tertiary and Pleistocene times, some uplift and minor volcanic deposition 
occurred in the Western and Interior Systems. Very recent, post-glacial volcanic activity 
is represented by several well-preserved cinder cones in north, southwest and central 
British Columbia. 

Glaciation, as in other parts of Canada, was widespread in the Cordillera during the 
Pleistocene Epoch, and glaciers persist today in many mountain systems, chiefly in the 
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St. Elias and Coast Mountains and the Columbia Ice Field in the Rockies. A large part 
of the Yukon Territory, however, escaped Pleistocene glaciation because the high St. Elias 
Mountains barred moisture-laden winds from the Pacific to such an extent that ice did not 
accumulate in parts of the interior, despite the depressed temperatures of the time. This 
lack of glaciation was largely responsible for the preservation of the Klondike placer gold 
deposits. 


Innuitian Region.—North of the Arctic Plains and Plateaux, where Paleozoic 
limestones rest on Precambrian generally-stable crystalline rocks, deep crustal depressions 
were initiated in late Proterozoic time and received thick deposits of carbonates and shales 
(miogeosynclinal type) and, in northern Ellesmere Island, volcanics and greywackes 
(eugeosynclinal type). In the southern basins, Proterozoic sediments are mainly carbon- 
ates and coarse to fine clastic sediments. Overlying these conformably are thick layers of 
lower Palzeozoic carbonates which are thicker and include more abundant dark shales to 
the north. Middle Ordovician gypsum beds extend in places across the southern basins. 
Carbonates are admixed with muds and sands in parts of the Upper Silurian to Middle 
Devonian beds, and the influx of these clastic materials probably reflects relatively minor 
orogenies and periodic uplifts such as the Boothia Arch in the region. Folding of the 
eugeosynclinal volcanics of northern Ellesmere Island produced land areas from which 
sands were swept southward to form Upper Devonian non-marine sandstones in the 
miogeosynclinal basins. The total assemblage of sediments is more than 35,000 feet thick 
in some districts. The dominant folding of the Franklinian geosyncline, called the 
Ellesmerian orogeny, occurred near the close of Upper Devonian time. With the exception 
of the Cornwallis fold belt discussed below, the resulting folds of the Innuitian Region 
trend southwesterly from northern Ellesmere Island and swing westerly through the Parry 
Islands. The Cornwallis fold belt interrupts this trend at right angles because it lies along 
a buried north-trending prong of Precambrian rocks, which extend from exposures of the 
Boothia Peninsula. This elongate Precambrian basement rose periodically at least six 
times to produce north-trending faults and folds in the overlying Paleozoic beds of the 
Cornwallis fold belt, whereas the Franklinian geosyncline was deformed by somewhat 
younger and more widespread compressional crustal forces. 


Following the Ellesmerian orogeny, a vast area including the present Sverdrup 
Islands and much of western Ellesmere Island was depressed to form the site of deposition 
of a composite thickness of 60,000 feet of Pennsylvanian to Tertiary volcanics, shales, 
sandstones, some gypsum and, in the upper part, a thick assemblage of non-marine clastic 
sediments. The rocks of this Sverdrup Basin were deformed about the end of the 
Mesozoic Era by the Laramide orogeny. Late Palzozoic gypsum beds, which tend to 
flow under high pressure, were forced upward to intrude overlying Mesozoic beds. Gypsum 
diapiric domes later penetrated Tertiary beds. 


Arctic Lowlands and Plateaux.—These geological and physiographic divisions lie 
in large basins separated by arches and belts of exposed Precambrian crystalline rocks. 
Gently inclined or flat sediments underlying the basins tend to be thin sandstones and 
limestones near the basal contact with metamorphosed Precambrian rocks but limestones 
and dolomites of Middle Ordovician to Early Devonian age are the principal rock types 
and at some localities are estimated to be up to 18,000 feet thick. Shales, sandstones 
and restricted areas of conglomerates of Middle Devonian to Late Devonian age are nor- 
mally the youngest rocks preserved. 


Arctic Coastal Plain.—This plain comprises late Tertiary or Pleistocene sand and 
gravels, which dip gently seaward along the northern exposed border of the Innuitian 
Region. The very young beds cover the extensions of eroded fold belts and the Sverdrup 
Basin. Although of minor land extent, they or their equivalents probably extend far out 
on the Arctic continental shelf. 
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The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by undisturbed or gently 
flexed or tilted sedimentary strata, which overlap the western border of the Canadian 
Shield and merge with the eastern foothills of the Cordilleran region. The Shield slopes 
at a rate of 15 feet per mile under the Great Plains, in the western part of which the over- 
lying strata reach a thickness of 10,000 feet. The older overlying beds have been bevelled 
by erosion along the border of the Shield, exposing in central Manitoba marine beds of 
limestone, sandstone and shale of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian ages. Farther north 
the exposed Paleeozoic strata are mainly Devonian. The Paleozoic formations are over- 
lain by early Mesozoic strata of marine origin and these by both marine and freshwater 
Cretaceous formations, which are the uppermost strata in much of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In places, however, as at Turtle Mountain in Manitoba and the Cypress Hills 
in Saskatchewan, these are overlain by remnants of early Tertiary formations. 


St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
underlain by marine beds deposited during much of Paleozoic time. Rather similar late 
Ordovician to Devonian beds are exposed in the Hudson Bay Lowlands. Small areas of 
Paleozoic beds are preserved at various localities on the Canadian Shield between these 
two Lowlands and suggest that arms or shallow straits of Paleozoic seas may have con- 
nected the present Hudson Bay and the St. Lawrence Lowland areas. The St. Lawrence 
Lowlands from Quebec City to Windsor are occupied by about one half of the population 
of Canada, supported by much arable land and major industrial concentrations. These 
Lowlands are divided by an exposed southeast-trending prong of the Canadian Shield 
called the Frontenac Axis, which extends into the United States northeast of Lake Ontario. 
Southwest of the Frontenac Axis, marine sedimentary rocks of Cambrian to Mississippian 
age rest on buried Precambrian rocks. Known formations there have an aggregate thick- 
ness of almost 6,000 feet. Rocks are mainly limestones, shales and sandstones deposited 
in generally shallow seas. 


Surficial Deposits 

The continental glaciation of most of Canada has removed weathered bedrock and 
residual soils and has almost certainly removed some types of ores such as pre-Pleistocene 
placer gold deposits, laterites, and upper portions of metallic and manganiferous ore 
deposits, which had formerly been enriched under stable near-surface conditions. Material 
deposited includes dominantly clastic detritus such as tills, esker gravels, outwash gravels 
and sands, or rock flour deposited in lakes or shallow seas in the form of multiple layers of 
varved clay or massive clay beds. Maps showing the surface distribution of these materials, 
published by federal agencies, reflect some physiographic features and present and potential 
land use. 


Section 2.—Physical Geography 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the excep- 
tion of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 
52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’ or 3,223 
miles. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N, to the North 
Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83°07’ N, 
and the straight-line distance from Middle Island to Cape Columbia is 2,875 miles. 


In shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
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cally with Britain and France. In the west the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest 
crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. 
Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Nors.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given in Chapter X on Land Use and 
Renewable Resource Development. 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

PEEING LAIC fo ee et ee Lee eee oer tee cee aise e rece eoeed 143,045 13, 140 156, 185 4.1 
alanGror Ne wiOUN GAN sats skies fee siespee beled bee iniee steele 41,164 2,195 43,359 et 
[La ay Weve Fayed SRE ESA ol See OD eR ROE I cree Sok pecan: 101,881 10,945 112,826 8.0 
Reereee IC VATU Snes ee aed. eet ek sea es dice c 8 teat ee ese 2,184 — 2,184 0.1 
Pe ASO COGIC Te errites sd Sk. BM ERIae + bled olga ec mates eetle eek ele 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
MPU MESTHINS WAC Nn aie Soot k dota: isk atest inet s 6.6 be piceies 27, 835 519 28,354 0.7 
el aca 9 SERIES abs 6 Ano OeIAapass BPP MiS ee: ins ica ies 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
TP TIEPIEL Dy gine 2 IB Set. o eo RORGS- OR oa ae IS SS ICE Ce cee meee emer 344,092 68, 490 412,582 10.7 
“Oo, ke Qi a I es Se SSO REE sich nea Beton cero, 211,775 39,225 251,000 6.5 
PSEECH GIVEN ee ole eee ne cc ccc faee emote ee hee es sales 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
OM Fiver hs GE? 7 RS or ae eee kar coh ASS, te Aa Re yy ID LST a 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
LAE RSTaUCOTOLENITY OE hep Bt ae NER I rr aie ator rh de 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
BRON CLCITUCOLY ote ee eee eee te dome beh react ere 205, 346 1,730 207 , 076 5.4 
MSE MNWEaberrlpOried = ie cil Gite niin. 6 can). Sopa lacie «.cfoisiaslevee see 1,253,438 51,465 | 1,304,903 33.9 
HIER Fs. as Sle Ire CORA ICRARENA Se OR Moe ch ne Tee eee ac 641,758 7,600 649, 253 14.8 
USED GALT aqaguiteerees.o dtkciob cGIe 0018 Sah 46 GSS e Bice ni korcrec sate 218,460 9,700 228,160 0.9 

IN BD RARE, 6 Sarcatit oe eR RRCTEROIG GIST, ORO CREE RS PRCT C PAROS AC IORI SICEOS 493 , 225 84,265 527,490 Lovet 
CATA Re ae Ree ee seat Uiahete seas 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,539 sq. miles,* China (including Taiwan 
and Pescadores), 3,705,408 sq. miles,* the United States of America (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), 3,615,211 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,286,488 sq. miles.* It is more than forty 
times the size of Britain and eighteen times that of France. The immense size of the 
country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford much scope for settle- 
ment, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because much of the land is 
mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed portion is probably 
not more than one third of the total; the occupied farm land is less than 8 p.c. and the 
productive forest land 25 p.c. of the total. The population of Canada, estimated at 
20,405,000 as at June 1, 1967, may be compared with 194,572,0007 for the United States 
(including Alaska and Hawaii) (1965) and with 82,222,000+ for Brazil (1965). 


The mileages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of communication facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. In this table, mileage given 
is for the major means of transport used between the points concerned; air mileages are 
given for most transcontinental distances. 

The length of Canada’s southern border adjoining the United States is 3,986.8 miles 
and the length of the Yukon-British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1966. 
{ United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Apr. 1, 1967. 
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2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Notr.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
case the mileage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (n), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air 
mileages are given for most transcontinental distances. Water and air routes are given in nautical miles. 


To 
ee Halifax | Montreal] Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg Se poe 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Stason Nf Geer w 531] w 1,048 | w 904] a 1,137 | w 1,336 —_ — IN Haba 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... H 151 _— =s A 638 — — — — 
EalifaxegNeESi er emma str — nH §824/H 657 | a #£24625| 4 1,164 —_ — A 2,945 
Fredericton, N.B.......... H 298) H 526] Hm 359%] A 455 — — — — 
SaintuonneiNebes Neos. ee sa PY ise GES ssc CPi se 7A) Tee ER — — — 
Chibougamau, Que........ _ — R 608. — — — -- — 
Montreal iQuesstinc. cc. R 840 — H 167 | H 126} H 3840] a 1,170] a 1,988] a 2,460 
Queen Ques... ee eek _ H 6167 _ A 242) Hu 607 | A 1,421 — A 2,596 
ROOM ERD aeOos 
Schefferville, Que......... — — _ — — 
w 430] w 291 
Sept: Hes, Quessi asia. ds'. — w 430| w 291 — ee = = ss 
Fort William, Ont......... — w 1,055 | w 1,194] R 878 | w 762|R 419 | R 1,219] R 1,892 
Hamilton’ Onts..2....cce _— H 382|/H 49|/H 290|H 42 — — — 
Ottawa Ont ane caer A DlS137 |e 26ers) 293 — H 248] a 1,077 | a 1,843 | a 2,254 
Sud bipy. Ontemncnhe tee _ — — H sll |m 244) mR 945 — — 
FRorontos Ontsaseeee Gc ee w 1,188) Hm 340|H S507 |a £244 _ A O41" | A e090 tAteeo a3 
@hurchill sManse fete _ — — — _ R 992 — — 
ieynnelua ke) eMian. sen ee —_ — — —_— — Remco — — 
Winnipeg) Manes. en ee — A 1,170 — ie Be Wel 941 — R 800} Rr 1,473 
Regina) Saskieen nee ee — R 1,764 — Be 1,603 | ®-1,587°| 8. 4856 | RB Qabdzelenenstel is 
Saskatoon, Sask........... — — — — —_ R 470} R 330] Rn 1,095 
Uranium City, Sask....... — — — — — —_ A 3899 ]A 877 
Calgary, Alias oe cas = oa — |r 2,06]R 832 Bete hn 641 
Edmonton, Alta........... =~ |B 2,160) — (|e 2,081 |e 2,007 |e 800 | npn ee 
Hort StaJohnais.Cre-a.-e- — — — — — — Ae e038 |e 728 
Kitimat BeC.. eee ere — — — — — — — Ww 420 
Prince Rupert, B.C........ — — — .= — — R 956] w 477 
Wancouviers>. ©. eee eee A 2,945] aA 2,460} R 3,042] R 2,770} a 2,233 | a 1,171] Rn 765 — 
Victorias BiCe ee A 2,916 — —_ A 2,301 — — ~ Ww 81 
Dawson, Yeck.cewen ree = — — — — A 979 | A 274 | A 573 
Whitehorse: sada seen _— — A 2,842 _ — H 1,283 | a 868 
HrobishersNaWedieeeeeee — Re Malton! —_ — —_ — A> 13698e|/0A 9 2,158 
Eniivitk, ON Wieder eee _ A 2,884 — — — A 1,872 | A 1,228} a 1,688 
Yellowknife, N.W.T....... _ — o A 2,498 — IX AD || TX 578 | A 1,047 


1 Via Strait of Canso. 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources, and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, because of the remote- 
ness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are admini- 
stered by the Federal Government. 


The main physical and economic characteristics of each province and territory are 
described in some detail in the 1963-64 Year Book; this article is available in reprint form. 
Also, it should be mentioned that the economic development, of the country as a whole, 
based in the first instance on physical features and later on other factors, has formed regions 
quite distinct from the political divisions. These economic regions are described in an 
article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 


The Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, deals with all questions of geographical 
nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and investigation into the origin 
and usage of geographical names. The Committee is composed of representatives of the 
federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies concerned with nomenclature and a 
representative appointed by each province. 
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Subsection 1.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting about 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. Aside from their 
basic essentiality to the support of life, Canada’s fast-flowing rivers and chains of lakes have 
had a great bearing on the development of the country and on its economic and social well- 
being. In the early days of exploration and settlement, they were the avenues of trans- 
portation and often the source of subsistence. These functions have now diminished in 
importance; with the exception of the St. Lawrence and certain water routes in the interior 
and the Far North, the rivers and lakes have assumed other roles in the domestic, industrial, 
agricultural and recreational life of the people. They still serve as efficient carriers of pulp- 
wood from the forests to the mills and their waters are harnessed to provide power for 
industry or are dammed and diverted to irrigate and bring life to otherwise waste land. 


The inland waters of Canada are best studied by segregating the main drainage 
basins. The Atlantic drainage basin is the most important, being dominated by the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and 
forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage 
area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern 
fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region over the edge of which 
tumble many swift-flowing tributary rivers. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence 
itself, provide the electric power necessary to operate the great industries of the area. 
South of the St. Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important locally. The St. John, for 
instance, drains a fertile area and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 


ee 
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The Hudson Bay drainage basin, although the largest in area, is the least important 
economically. Only the Nelson and Churchill Rivers have power potential within econom- 
ical distance of settled areas. The two main branches of the Saskatchewan River, tributary 
to the Nelson, drain one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of 
important irrigation projects. 

The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers, which flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, barge navigation is possible from the end of steel 
at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,700 
miles, 


The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and 
flow to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro 
developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning grounds. 
The major rivers of the basin are the Fraser which rises in the Rocky Mountains and 
toward its mouth flows through a rich agricultural area, the Columbia which is an inter- 
national river with a total fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous 
power potential, and the Yukon River which is also an international river but, though the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 

Table 3 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries and 
sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus the Ottawa and other rivers are 
shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary to 
the Ottawa. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Fiowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concluded 
Ber Lawrence(to head of St. Louis, Minn.))..0:|' 1,900 ist; Johar». cmaceee ee ee eee oe ae 418 
DEEL adh S00 Me ye ee re ENT 696: Rom aineayaes sch... see eee ee ce 270 
Cotineau Meee rete. eee ke ane iat 240. Natashquanincits +... creas aor ee. 5 Tee ee 241 
CO LEED Ws SW cae 205: || Moisie ss) eri :...cs paocenten iret sere fc) hc ee ane 210 
OG OBRG te errr a eri hl Gules oR, coe! 135) (Churchill ic sxc0 eee e ats coke Mec ie eee 208 
ECs Warcus et Ne PN m ccharitareschawciva snare Se pele os 13 Onl Exploits ee ee rats <n :ay-1e se ee ss eee 153 
TU OUR One veins fee See TAS RT see, | at M15 qi(Naskaupl. soc ..eereses 6G. ee eee ene eae 152 
UISSISRI DEM re OME BT hae 105; Canairikto keene pers sor. diccec - ocean 139 
Petawawa eten emu her) oe te ies Ae 05" || Maple dec omne aoeied commento Marites ica ee nen Cee 138 
Bouche Nabion mks waste wed eee 90 ‘Miramichi; steerrcac ch itterd iced 6 oud oa eee 135 
ABR OT ees 25 sel AR a SOM Marguerite: .cacc scission we aetn ns oe eee 130 
INOIVin iki cape se ba vet Pes Soc ee 70° ||Gander: tae 2. ee ee. 2 eee 102 
INOLCIO NS ttn) rey ene ae hee Ah ees 60 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonea)............. 475 Fiowing into Hudson Bay 
Periboncd inte sete eee ee kes aco! 280 
Nata saiilian ce Oar dr cle Pee winds accreted 185))|\Nelson (to: head of Bow)... 5000-6 oe eee 1,600 
ASMUSPIMUCHUSA, ff.) m..b.s soos cssedens 165 || Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............. 1,205 
alt MaOriCo heehee Sots naw eens: 325 South: Saskatchewan: .o-. see cee 865° 
BES CCAIR A ve yer seems < vob cu eae aie 100 Red Deere.) Stic cnc eee ides ane eee 385 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau) 310 Bowic  SAtiiriee Be Roane Soe eee 315 
Outardes Ss Py =. Vv «ee eee ot ne ee 270 Belly s,s oct ott aces Sirs eee 180 
Dersimismers we. neon oe ar 240 North Saskatchewanencaceer see eae ee 760 
Richelicuieh asa ee Loe ee at 210 Red (to head of Sheyenne)................. 545 
Str Praneigh mann enacn « cries Wien see ae oan. 165 Assiniboine xncviaccsncasdetooe pie ne eee 590 
CURAUGIOLO MN etre. itso ote een, SR cok os 120 SOULS... Basa cee A eee eee _ 450 
Via the Great Lakes— QuiA ppelle. 2 Woe come ee Pee 270 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............... 180 Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............. 475 
SCE SEOM. odes caaes see oe 110 Hnglishts |. Sections aie ee eee ae 330 
Ca os, sedation den «ae mei Nee i 16D: (MORUrebI Saale. nce eee el ceed Oe cet nee 1,000 
ok BAINES. (coisa iin satya ee ee HOW DS CLVIOT- xe ite er hance Seco Ae ale vecl he net ee eee 305 
ppanish 7s Paokeel os + ass Sart oe ee 153 || Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau).............. 660 
EPOw bs! veuicwhs ortee wisi ice eee ee oe 150 WanlapisGa ics. nicict er tocar wreak ee ear: 575 
Minsiasea BUS catty <A)c.c ania See RS Acie 140 |iSevern (to head of Black Birch)................ 610 
Nipigon (to head of eae Bs ever cote 130M Albanya(to-headkol'@at)mee. a. sneeeee ete 610 
Moira s.civesa case tiiaiads ds ee ee COND ulbbsiwrtae te Santer 4 Meio a aes Sono ee ete 580 


hese lonn deren ce ik Ce 40 WHastmain ©, vnc. occ ne et ec eee 510 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded Flowing into the Pacific OQcean—concluded 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake)............... 480 NortheBhompson:.<.:.1..0 Aenea 210 
PRPEADIGICAU Tay: ore Scars cistslelew iewiosecsss tidaeds 465 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap).... 206 
© sk tego or ace ra A ASS Tem NEC Hakone ce cane crete mate ieee meet: 287 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi) 400 Stuart (to head of Driftwood).............. 258 
BEEN TT) Mc, fens e pet cicge eke oss Crovenerase HOMO Sa Ds POO MOT COGN 5 oes a c,:0 ried Gin oluscecevonions cide «tere eae 146 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 || West Road (Blackwater).............2:se00:: 141 
CROCS. $a ed ee ete ona Ser BSE SKCCHALE Hey cnc einananhian kn awa sb enentenees 360 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)................ 355 | Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)........... 160 
George (to Hubbard Lake)..................... AF BS ELINON SNP OG « hiro, leit robes tarote toRyorete recat harct croton 335 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)................. ZANE WSS DNR clvechn intern ar mpnete chr Kaees 260 
TAM SLE U NOM BE Hoes oo wialeiciniein Sve ids are w be thease CADE NASI as ees bis onreeamisin ne Gan eNAImtn ce ree 236 
WERT SAINL AS secre tose tases aoe Soe e s Fe eee « 275 
MAGNA LEONE 0. cc Pat aLDA CE AE RE oon oe ee 265 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
[ELEN ECS} cea is eR REE oc ea CL SE 300 
sion eee kitten). “tees CER S AnGaa aie t ve Oe Maes 295 ||Mackenzie (to head of Finlay).................. 2,635 
DM. SNARE 2 ce naib male ba Sal halen O7Oul) Peace (tovhead of Finlay) 2....2 3.6... .0c05. «9: 1,195 
PI ETICATA Wi ie oc cicg cos os ssbb ed eas tam de dawes 250 an ley ie pcauste ist: saoea oie ee oatelhire omar | ee 250 
NUS AVV TRUE cco wid bk bCDA Gort GS resets «SO 230 STIOK Yea e . Herero vere ene eae Hox ha Peale Spetausrane 245 
PIE MINN icant SEAS ESTE GERAIS + 50,5 Wee eles 165 MictleiSimoloyg-s cece ks cai talscttoahesi 185 
PAT SUD ee tere cect eters oe erences ccs rset cae eee: 145 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean PACHA DASCEA. 5 a iicce ba emintes oe ne moe ete ane 765 
POEMDINE ws don oie Fo eres ete Oe Sar orate la sare tare gurale 210 
Yukon (mouth to outlet of Tagish Lake)...... GARE el ar ee PANT. . Meet oh cae so os we eka omihagine earls 755 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin).. 714 OMUD UNDATED yc stent torte acts occa ae eeeaye ts 350 
POEUN ANI AOOEE A ePielsis cciainte e.shss = Depts Wi, 3 448 PECITOUI sia. ie ctor creme terre ines tienen tet 295 
[EAS Rie 2.0 ae aie eee re eigen 330 HortiNelson. eat aik conse etrabeGnn Slee ee 260 
SLOWATUPicees eames Smee eres ee 2a Serpe sd 331 LR Te Oe ters cos, ab iciscoc ata teeyspuespe > apes 530 
PReshin See ie.ss.< .nesas taeeans teats 2154 a becl(torhead: off OGil Vie). e:ciciicicte sero «oerass,- 425 
\WUUISON S55 8 Sepa Bay See Ee Breet LGA GH PRAT CETOMEVE RSS. vcs ters tos forcze se okeienbe otalare tay eS 310 
EGA IAA GOGAL).. 5 ecicie wcsnw wieyolayeeicteicle e dMeArp ne ee APRS [ie OLAV Beit, ccc. chevscelececeraterertobetercnt tals ater oetperataee 258 
Columbia (in, Canada): 2 .xsscd2ccencsss eo aeees AGO TEM WAtG yah. Blech: cpevcis.0: balare/overstaravaversWelepers tortor MPMI 200 
Kootenaye (total): teas okanzawans teens wens AQT A ACI Ie NARA os Aah SS WN ter ale staternte ace eet 605 
Kootenay in Canada) :: 2.052 este. aces sakes ZLGH OO PPCLMMING accrorcsrersnsuereserezots etorstalete meager terete ators eae 525 
Rr SOLE Mico lel RE rh eeelatar ds ee Are Ha RS SO MH Armderson,. ON actic.cus.cverstespieevessye.-vreretetencbate bc eun eee 430 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson).... SUA POCtOn Ty AUT AS asics e aR eR Gh nc eyes d 6h So Meee DS 275 


The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, although only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. There are no tides in the Great Lakes although there is considerable 
variation in water levels caused by strong winds. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


00 8 0S 0—oOoo 


Elevation Maxim Tol RipCouceh 

Lake Above Length Breadth De ae At 2: de Gr 

Sea Level ept pee ane 
Boundary 
ft. miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUSE 6 Aah eee es arate esc 602.23 383 160 1,301 32, 483 11,524 

reTraT (USA) scst ccc fe ceeaewnrne 580.77 321 118 923 22, 400 — 

lh se Get pel ReMaRs eis Blea tania a 580.77 247 101 748 23 , 860 15,353 
wot, Boop Jaa Cag Sav a eee cee A 575.30 26 24 Pa 432 270 
IPS. Soe oro caplet © 572.40 241 57 209 9,889 4,912 
“Su 110. 3 ks fee le OQ 245.88 193 53 775 noks 3, 849 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 sq. miles, are Lake 
Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for size, 
are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Notr.—Areas given are for mean water levels. 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. 


to the area of the whole lake; 


All elevations are in feet above mean sea level. 
“part” refers to the area within the designated province or territory. 


For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
Total’ refers 


Province and Lake Elevation 
{te 
Newfoundland— 

(2.2) OF eee tT COE NO EO AG a cic 12 
Gandernse. ee ee 86 
Grand) =. ec cn eee ae 275 
Melville reins er. an ontee ees sea level 
iMichikamaueweee sc: cnet ee oe BPA 
vediindian Merete pe ee 500 
WVICLON ae ere eer ee 700 

Nova Scotia— 
STASI ORS: os sacar aks, hoe ee tidal 

New Brunswick— 
rand Perens es ar ae tidal 

Quebec— 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 
PAU arte] ieee shvn te ee ea oe aaly! 1,289 
Baskatong (reservoir).......... { oe eA 
Bien valence ss. orate ae 1, 400 
Burnt rules cee. eee eee 1,590 
Cabonga (reservoir)............ { ead ere 
@aAnlanisCaumeann ame a eee cee 1,850 
Champlain (total, 360) part..... 95 
Chibougamause. eo ae 1,253 
delbervillewee seer fe one 790 
Deux Montagnes (des)........... 73 
Eau Claire ee he SACO ae ae 790 
Evans.. Meteee ee ten aay 760 
Coc lndiemeee vee” 810 
idinselOuscespeer ree see. 890 
Kemptremr ere te on. elas Bye 
VeGUSe hat Neco: Oke mele d Onc ne Se 884 
OWer Seal:ceeco oe ate 860 
Manicouazany eee feet. sa. 645 
Manouanemen shat toy eee 1,340 
INMataGaIninn feet. one rc. cock, 765 
IMInGO Mee ee aah SP Tee ARAL Bey 450 
Mistassinivernt.o4.o os fac ate. 1,220 
INECIILG InN traa po moinee. Jima erorea? Wei 
Ce eaiacer ast poem eh ee Oral oe 785 
Parner. cae sees es Oe ome 430 
Pipmuacan (reservoir) ......... { ete - ae 
LTO) arercen ad Pee ee otra 1,660 
Quinizendesiy. tert ea.) eae { au el 
Saint-Frangois, River St. 

Lawrence (total, 88) part...... 160 
Saint-Jean) vere cae oe eens: 321 
aint Oust: oy. eee clone cs 69 
Saint-Pierre fpiiee). on0 ee el. 11 
SUMATC ee ee eh oe. oe 859 
Témiscamingue (total, 121) part} ae ee 
Weis Wallipl. OF8 ae. 2. 6h cates 2. 830 

Ontario— 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 
Bigvirouty lakers eee 770 
8s RAV Sate Mic ORR RSET oo dO SiO Cane 1,378 
Hag lene gees) ay eee 1,192 
Be sat 98889)! partiyent chee 572 
Huron, including Georgian Bay 

(total, Zo SOO) NPALt eee eet 580 
Lac la Croix (total, 55) part..... 1,186 
Ong eer: Veco oe ee 1,025 
Toaey NManitouseee ee een 1,215 
Mille Lacs, Lac des.............. 1,496 


Area 


sq. miles 


Province and Lake Elevation 
ft. 
Ontario—concluded 

Minnitaki 3.53) Sinece SUR ee ee a Pale 
INIPIZON. ee sce eee eee ase 855 
INIPISSING no) .se fscc.t ete ee 640 
Ontario (total, 7,313) part...... 245 
Rainy (total, 360) part aha HW 1,108 
~ voir). LW 1,103 
12 R2(6 Bit Ra pated sei wea ee arareiantomecumntr be ieton 
St. Clair (total,432) part: . 2708 575 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 

(total, 88) DAT UP Se hee eee 154 
updo Nlonancaeobesonnsbase ce: 1,226 
San dea tend eater Neha ero 906 
Sul (LESCrVOll) nee meen reniertee 1,170 
Sit coekin.64 eines es. eee 718 
Stout (Berens River)............ 1,039 
Sturgeon (English River)........ 1,342 
Superior (total, 32,483) part.... 602 
SMIMAGATI eee) eee ere 965 
Timiskaming (total, 121) part. 4 re eek 
Trout (English River).. 294 
Woods, Lake of the (total, ay ,695) 

part (reservoir) ee eee ,060 

Manitoba— 
Athapapuskow on. 025. escemesieeee 956 
Beaverhillon ance pene errrern 651 
Cedars oe oa tear eee eee 830 
Clearwater (Atikameg).......... 855 
Cormorantsnjseaenan aaa es 840 
Cross (Nelson River)............ 679 
Daupiinerrne Lee ete 853 
dB Cy ta a unr Sula Rein nena res acti tena 811 
(COd S25 tee a rn ea ee ae 585 
(COOSS Mee ee eee ee ne 922 
Granvilleyoe ges... Lean 850 
Islandextnest ee tage ee tae 744 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... L157 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part...... 968 
IGE SROSG bog AeO DS einGot hoe 696 
Kiskittorisue.cessscstt ons tetra 709 
Kississing yte crn. tae deniers 920 
ieee Bi GRIER or ees 814 
ERC DroNE MR MEARNS RGM a Ware 838 
oes (total; 80) parts=-.5.s- ee 873 
INorbhermincdiane sete aeons 760 
Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 875 
Oxford yeere eee eee 612 
Paint sane nA oko. eee 615 
Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- 

OSI8)) 70-5 RE eee cee 838 
Playgreenqns: oe oe nee eee raul 
Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 

Nipegosis)sei Ke feet ee 875 

Ged Feige: oe es ee ea eee 915 
Reilos: (total, 2,467) part..... 1,150 
St. Martine sc ce. ek pecan 801 
Settings ee eee eee 737 
Sipiwesktr. oc. ceo ee ee eee 601 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part.......... 919 
Southernsindianses eee 835 

Nike Wace ORR GRE Wh REUSE cho 850 
Talboter: } 22 Reet 7 aes 845 
Wialkeors: \: denas osha. Fae 679 
Waterton’) oot o: te eee 829 
Wekusko tess tte tone. Slee. 844 
Winniper-s. hoa cme ee oe 713 
Winniperosiswma. ee ee ee 833 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 

parti (reservoir) see eae , 060 


Area 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
{t. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Saskatchewan— British Columbia—concluded 
RTE SIG oe. meee Fe her cetaia cai Ate iste 964 1GSélwWutsulsinne! aFotdeun. ands doerdecks 2,817 96 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.... 699 2,180 || Francois 2,345 91 
MEAT oe RR in euch teteihs s ote-c 5 siete ste 18278 72 || Harrison 30 87 
re ETE CIN octane. cn .cteisteoieioyaye Metal 54 Kootenay 1,745 168 
MEMPLICM Re ores ees see 1,621 56 KOUCHOr Set ee re ee cree ons 1,970 31 
MANOO LE. Yeherrirer ll omiGea es 1,415 78 || Lower Arrow 1,370 59 
RUT ot ah atais &. «bts 89a 515" 1,382 213 || Okanagan 15128 136 
Cold (total, 138) part............ 1,756 AGEIERODtSa ete ee tere need 2,666 50 
Yea Greed gee eee See as ones 1,570 AAG Ney Quesnel tae se oot cus ae ya.sis: ciate eis 2,380 100 
Canberand oho «eta alae eee 871 98 uals mc ricietammemrou ncn tect ac nee oe 1,142 120 
Meschambault seni dears cere sioheyals ofa. 1,072 209 S CUATG ha date aco waciosionne bis. 2,230 139 
EN BRR IY oveiene msi eteporeie'e seks. 1,506 248 Tanih (total 130) Artin. om cmaie Delines 78 
Petia’ Crosse Ct 858 1S 00s 1,380 TOG EDA aes: SAAS AAAL . SPGNELS: 2,260 102 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 1,157 26 || Teslin (total, 142) part........... 2,250 58 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part...... 966 31 WppertATrows etc cet cee 1,401 88 
= 4 upeee Beh Os cms son Baers swe 1,460 76 
2G ER Loni eee 1,476 90 a 
ac lat Rionge: (aecu ee Aas 1,198 552 Yukon Territory 
ast Mountain 1' 606 89 RASH Kom tee ie mate a a ateaie ars eros 3,001 107 
py mirigey eaene Ent Tee 9 ? Atlin (total, 299) part............ 2,192 1 
Montr eee e sree ese eee eee eee eens 1,608 162 Kluane 9 525 184 
Rainer eee 80) part <ens th osk 872 72 Rae fod Oat PGES: 9'900 56 
INGINGI DCI hee theaiis's aisis.ccisis «ors 1,259 63 bee a a all gia ana ; 
ator Pond 1389 309 ASC OOM te te Ae ers 2,100 87 
eG Se” CMe ’ Tagish (Cova el sO mDallsccaceees Bela, 52 
Pein CHOWSE 8s eh sca | sats Se tey 1, 262 159 Teslin (t tal, 142) art 2.239 84 
Primrose (total, 188) part........ 1,964 180 ° 2 LS Sate LIRR cube Tet : 
itll eee, Sep Say Rant en A ae 1,703 236 
Sindéct (total, 2,467) part.... 1,150 2,096 Northwest Territories— 
DASKALCHOWAMN .o-)aya cece. cierrs wins ote 1,827 171: Nie berdeen. cease: -staseiee anes 261 475 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part.......... 919 SOT eA bi Hery:.. she ea bets. «cocina « setetoerae 1,190 153 
Dm OOtMStONel ks 24. o... ...uisehias Ware} TOA yiiier. fyahigesans fits. ta ee 1,230 340 
Ben zirint teeter. co epatte Gre da acetele ieee & 1,130 156 BS aIROr ce on seks Seer ade craes aaueh-Ps 30 975 
RVOUASTONNG Ee wv iit escs cee eal 1,300 796 i Clinton-Coldens: 3: it2.2)..0-cec. « 1,226 253 
DD nbawanitueercs is hectic oo eee aenyorse 4 1,600 
Alberta— aerate chopcn ch SRNR, actors ee 753 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part... 699 GAN eR rani iste Lee ans cat EM Ce sires 49 175 
iBrasiteg awl bite. ga A ene 2,202 SHeeGrassdeecn: ore ree aor Se. 1,365 345 
Honit aloceues.c os $35... bts cet ce otis 2,566 5Gell, ¢Great-B earscn. ip darcntse.. se tbe Sliele 122275 
(CHEV 2a a bdalete, Seis ae ieee ira 1,949 DOr Hac Grea bi SlaViG. acne cet se cet wiere os 513 | 10,980 
GL GATOR OY ies as ARs + Selo eT 699 545 larclistyatisent cts sete anme ae 643 107 
Gorda tobals 188)’ pawbs sowie s.<.0 «010 1,756 OOF meElobuallinerte euch nna sept tyes oes 640 377 
acd bcherei iis). .ahee dae ae 1,784 CAN Pei amine keris es.miehd ae ee 320 360 
ESIE TAO LVIC , c c.emters = aps Oo Rss nye 1,892 461 Was Viariretcmiecet ete cree seas. 870 685 
PU ATU VV Leer Set chic te Betis es 695 G4 WPRMACIKAY Picea: on 25 veeles sees 1,415 250 
TPEY SASS Se Se eee Se Senn 2,269 ith Meguse aa eae ore eek. hits eer ee 540 
Primrose (total, 188) part...... 1,964 Sh amianteeme strc torr cmreoist sancti. 513 90 
Sullivan (variable).............. 2,651 62 Nueltin (total 850): partis. 00!: 875 580 
URPISTI ES, £5 See aie FOOD oe 2,115 SomeNaibara wallace yee aes cia tesserae a2 350 
Evel genet cata ee ake Bing SMa Men 501 331 
est pommbles: PRointixentyy. faces bey. ene 1,229 295 
ECL Se cee 1,334 FV NOG RAY aie eal Se Ae Cree 692 74 
Atlin ( ‘total: 299) part? eee 2,192 DOS ies ic lull tz ch ae Birk eek tes Bios 250 110 
JES] Aral Sih cs ore | ne oe Dee 104s EE haolintoaseccet eee tcc iene 496 160 
SEC Ore toe oe eee oceans 3, 842 TOM? WAthkyedssece ce. odes ees 461 860 


Subsection 2.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated mileages:— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 


Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 
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A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
50 to 120 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 259,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and 
Asia. This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles 
wide; north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and 
extends 50 to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively 
steep declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of 
islands. Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth 
is about 200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin 
from the Atlantic. 
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That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (see below) is the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 a party 
based at the joint Canadian-United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island has been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing, with a party in the field from 
March to September each year, and should eventually cover all of the unmapped parts of 
the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The investigations should yield detailed and 
accurate information on the physical and chemical composition and dynamic characteristics 
of the Arctic oceanic waters; the bathymetry of the continental shelf and slope and the 
straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure of the shelf and the 
nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral resources; the structure 
and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North American continental 
platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin; the factors controlling the develop- 
ment of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and the changes in sea 
level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. ‘There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the North and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83° 07’N. ‘Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait— 
Lancaster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 


Region and Island Area Region and Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— Hudson Bay and Strait—concluded 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth Mansel... coeracg eer a cncrne sities te ae cree 1,285 
Islands)— Akimisiki@WamesiBay))se. se. teh eee aeons UAiey/ 
Ellesinérewisen. fekeence oh eens wrest 82,119 Belcher (total for group)................. 1,118 
DO OVOM Eee Neo see KORE OEE ees 20,861 Nottingh amen. votre te cote cic core eee 543 
Mel valle ree es0O8.. aR et toe eee ete. 16,369 Resolution sistidacs coe tate oe ee eee 387 
Axe | PGi Cre 3. cated ahs ese eae 15,779 SAMSDUEY ax ccs aus caress cre oC et cece 312 
Bathurstwes. res cee eels ae eee eee 7,609 Big Paeo. Wet tate canta nes a Sate ea ee . 310 
Prince) Patricks hacsepicie tors Stews ielaie set tatets 6,081 Akpatoki@Ungavarlbay) ease cetiaerer ee 296 
lef Rinenes avr ccs seo eccioserremretiee 5, 139 Charlton) Vamest Bay) senrccaserettecete 119 
Comiwallisteit: Se BAR oetehiack lee 2,670 Ha gellivke sae a ae 106 
iAmiund: Ringnesin..- cei dac tase 2,515 Wethlin @keatue sscctsiece cicpeveokere cress oie toisyasieees retake 104 
ys RIN Gee. Soe ere eee ees bey : 
Borden st tvnert) eset. eee scetae rose eietelarlocek- e sh 
Cornwall. ........seeescessesesceccerecs 1,292 rig a meant VaR wes yg eee 12. 408 
Highintom....2.2-+-sssseeeseeresesenens 551 Queen: Charlottes... acess ye oe ete tree 3,705 
King: Christian. sf tis treet cet eieerr rets 448 ieahaia 2° 491 
MOULNCERMS neat ee oe nie mares 413 M See ae Rian: we aig 991 
Brock. .cis} sais evebsesise aren enceh ass 396 PUPA MEC LER IC 108 
(Cameron asco eteele tineiiere’ ser eeeisiscieS 396 Lyell. iARL ok sae asi ne ee ae 63 
Byam Martine ara ae eee 376 Run ghit Mee TYy Sar ermecks to Os eeTe ieee ler ye 52 
AY Kerted a(s) en ay 8 OIE OAR BOT OOS O 293 Princess Royal eweiathia. saben en 870 
Grahanis®. Sse eee cere cat cme tes 293 itt 537 
INOrthelsent sacs Mav oes ete ries cletole arate 260s PAS} Se Le ene Rai as Mane RMR? emma Tad Pre 
Banks: 65 ce SAM. Se a ets ne eee ae 400 
HiMerald sees. vce bps nace eras tenes 251 Kin 394 
Cobures. shot Hote ee eee oe eee ee 141 Da hee See EAE Tee te een hy 199 
Little Cornwallis. ...........+..++++-++: 139 Nocthip ethane all awe 198 
Baillie Hamilton...............2-+.s00: 114 PNTIStE ZA beens acer cP eae arr eee Sal 67, 
Southern Region— Hee : coe e eee eer eeeneese eres crsees ve 
Bain has tcc h eee ae HS OW) fGen ie take Stee ba 136 
Vicborias. (Hu ntGiees la comer 81,930 | Gary ce Cr es Se Eagar Bs 118 
Bankes. siicvw: oer eee see, chem 22308 Prt. eo ae we Ee ae ee 117 
Princesof Wales... tas sliins see fie 12,830 Swin dle aS Ohi SICSS yp Ea RN Lace 109 
SOMErsebh oo socks os oe eisehe Sera resus 9,370 Q ne Shag ie tan ES a ne eee cats hice ad 103 
King William. 420000) ee eee 4,955 Mec aA A a a dy 102 
Bylobicniel, hee bss. he nee ae S200 GG EA Th Badole Wiaiaie ai 04 
Prince: Charles .cescncr ee eres 3,639 Pisdedick #1 a toeeasedenh + 5 eae Mees 88 
Stefaneson).. 2: ee sr Oe ae ee 2,890 Gribb. Pee ae aie” hee aaa 88 
‘Agr Moree weet eine accesses eee cee 596 A AOS SRB Mae FAR BL ta Oa 
Walegisarcccctie cm anette ee eeirer ae 439 
Rowileag. el eee ates fic de oak tee ores Be 436 Atlantic Coast— 
Vansittarts ooo. owes os orcs eraser: 386 Newfoundland— 
Russells See’ cet cierto 349 Labrador Coast— 
Jenst Mine Asien sccm aaeier eee 330 SouthpAulatsivilos.:..cse spiceseeeee 167 
Wihite to aon cake oot tener 6 ates 301 Okaki(totalifiortwo)k fens.c ee sete 113 
Bia yi... sei oatts tach Re Oe one eae 281 Sunn aya lOkmee se mer acnie tore 72 
Ol Vantes Cree nc ence ete omen 261 NorvbheAnilatsivilcs.s ser oe cence 53 
KOC ak is eee, ee. Eee one ee eet oe 183 
MESA, oi Mist chic tts. tts) 5 crhaaap eee be see 173 Tsland— 
Royal Geographical Society Newioundland 25. ew sae anes eee 43,359 
(thedarger:ofitwo) 439). 454- anaee c 173 HW Og 6%: tras a eetiny om aeenee eee 95 
Jenny glenn) eco erste eae aoe Rove 170 New: World.ccusonacec etn ee eee 73 
Crown Prince Frederic................. 170 
ISTESCOLG AEN Tt Sis ie Sg 167 Gulf of St. Lawrence— 
Wokselian Gracies ct tate cae ee ate 164 Cape Bretonee.. cre sees woe ee ee 3,970 
Mélbournet Fiore eee. aos ee ees: 149 Anticosti ek Fe. waitho: Btn Serre oeee: 3,043 
Men Oniiere naciecn. iis tee tere ee cee ate 118 IPrincovlid Ward eases cemoee nee ere 2,184 
Gateshead Joc2 ih nase lnk kee 86 Magdalen (total for group).............. 88 
Shippegan siacascs cs co here oe ae eee 59 
Hudson Bay and Strait— 
Southampton. ete asrcniicranieria es 15,700 Bay of Fundy— 
CORN Ondegedts phone cits coparcncnata inane 2,206 Grand"Manans*. 062.00 tt eee eee 55 


Subsection 4.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea level. 
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I 
7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 

Nore.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the boundary between political divisions. 


Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid duplication. 
Elevations are given in feet above mean sea level. 


en. ———————————————— 
nn 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
Newfoundland is Ontari ie 
ewfoundlan ntario 
Hong ae A ae “ ieee ees Beg fe te tea leap 1 a? 2,183 
rere la ULES hes Si Ge oe 2S are ee eee et ,672 |Batchawana Mountain...............2200e0- 2,142 
MRO EVLOLNO Soe eats Weprinintels wisiewrswee bonus 2-644) ||deipsl Op aMountaineer:. sins st. «lorcet enratemto trary = 2,099 
INT Oat SUA ALOR OL Ve cae cea ceisye oye ei saais sue bins 2,251 || Niagara Escarpment— 
RGr08 Pate. 2-6... ee ee ee eee eee tnnsings 2,152 |} Osler Bluff.............-.seceeeseccencnce 1,675 
TRUST MIGHT tsb be et eS eo eee Ee 2),128' |), Blue Mountains... 23... 50. 6 scs see es ates ani 1,650 
© bey onl Ley ISy ya EW pe RE 1, 900-1, 950 Galedon .WMOUntAIN s. .cccreciate cre ceiet cide sssactas 1,400 
eee Ee of Couteau— antes een ate EU te ota Oi oasis ee 1,163 
BLOT STIO UG erie chines aero ole bye Gata o Whe sreticld ars mame , 600-1, 650 UNG INGIMION er. oye ateretaterets avele: ere) aiehe eke 1,000 
pepe ie ende 3h 
Tarte ODS Ss pec sec shatters ste crc eves stele 1,822 
Minzen Topsail. ...ees.eoe ste eeseesseees 1,761 Manitoba 
Torngat Mountains— ; : 
Citae Mombantioy tee Ce a Sdai) ee arid leeexbn dy Hie dere AT nits 
Maounbi lad Onia 5dod ose mise + 1d gyi ews bus 4,725 Ridin Mo t ai aa thie Stele | Sas 2’ 000 
RO rrEn i eal Bio) area ees at nena an eee 4,550 | Seas dong nee Rs ai aa Rea ’ 
ii ouin(net Meisel 20et: 5s anna eae OO yao G Det 4,500 
Quartzite Mountain............0.2ssseeee- 3,930 Saskatchewan 
Blow Me Down Mountain................ 3,880 
Kaumajet Mountains— (CSasrens Till 2 o0oes cae ete c ees ore 4,567! 
TSISMODEGMILETO ae: openers e eles © cid satire talon 4.060 \\Wood Mountain. 5.5.52. 02 nce + meen nies 3,240 
PR PODE Wee Gasca ee aias hee shee e ts Sway Be SUN Nason ydbteritl 8 DUI as creat 66 oo me nomomemno ts 2,500 
Nova Scotia Alberta 
ee height—Cape Breton)................ aad pow odo cnet 
AM GA~yi po Ox Dom nti) BEDE COMO COON goon G ,40 Mount COLUMDIA....... esse eee eee erecees ’ 
Nuttby Mountain (Cobequid).............. 1,204 | The Twins..............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 12,085 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)............ 1,115 || Mount Alberta.............. eee ese ee ee ees 11,874 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay ANVEOUN GHA SSIN TO OLN erarat oleic eich fishers iene te sueteronets 11,8702 
err re ies ae ak wares ata sia* og tus Meee 875 || Mount Forbes............-sesesercneeeee 11, 852 
Sporting Mountain................eesee eee 675 || Mount Temple...........-...-see seer eens 11,626 
Mount eNitchener’s.snecpwer.cir: Hep asia 11,500 
Rese nenick Sa PAE ti ieee neem Hoye 
ew Mount Hiungabee ai. sce costs < ecles o emleintere- : 
MounteAt halbasCane aqsnie a «cick -ievsit ahererr 11, 452 
Mount Carleton............seeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,690 || *Mount King Edward................0.55: 11,4002 
MVIOOSORMOUNPSIN cs.05 coeie puts «urate ctolere esicwieyere' 154 90 ule Mount BraZeatliyscce eric eran tera giouslerei suelo! 11,386 
aA Dae) Tae cps c.oce 6 TORRE 6 RINE a ae ; 
Quebec Stat f OUTS, eretere 8) or are: one! ot'ere)cite ethene wie le evere 6 ’ 
bE ea ee hitaes ep unce aes vers omeeteha aliens 11,320 
: : BMomitiOlrececc wes sok ae sce capes 11,3162 
Appalachian Mountains— 3 ’ 
Mount Jacques-Cartier (Shickshocks) " 4, 160 een IME ONAN ersten oe wie sie) o atereradebelers 11, 235% 
: OUNb, eefroyicet aoe date pre se ounces 11,230 
Mount HRaCharcdGOn-s.aeucice tie soeilerscus ey s 3, 887 *Modat Alexandra 11.2142 
Mount Albert— A ! 1 en ee ’ 42 
bert Nord 3 554 Mount Sir Douglasiic cin. ..0ce cies «20 suleseelars islaalys 
Dates Niven fala, be Secs | pac gyaredegtlomtt Woslies gs. se-mneceat ante suits bar 11,170 
LN Covi rah a Code oon ae Serta Goo ter sar a. 700 EN) SERRE Pe ae etre Cte ? 
Mégantic Mountain...........6.seeeeeeees 3,550 omat ae oc TEE BIE at aa 
Mattawa Mountain i hiadeteral nue tol eieAehe, avetah ete silat 3, 500 Mox t Edith Cavell vidas pee OT cee 11. 033 
Bayfield, Mountain. ...... 0:6) -s.--002 50s 3,470 Moutk F ? aeetiVe. “aces, olan, fees! 11/026 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............ 3,175 cil Dat Sach akg A GI a ee ira : 
Piarctard Mountain 9'775 Mian Cho watencs seine wine] - iototelersicsaieregaeiats 10,930 
Barn Mountain. meth. Fares fncetiken 2° 750 Mount Wilson...... teen eee e eee eee e ee ees 10,700 
Pei Moma 2.750 avec heey Mountains s0.t0 > oceets te ees 10, 420 
: : Gunb COlMaAne eae ae eater 10,286 
Pinnacle Mountain........---++e++eeeeeee 2,200 suite) Beakeed ooh ee bee Se 10 101 
Brome Mountain,......-..-..-++++++++++ 1,750 Pinnacle Mountain's .%, revere csieism. clever ober terete 10,062 
Ba ptord Mountalnt<. 2anitis Ue sbytecicss 1,725 Most Randle 9' 838 
a lO. rose ven Geees ogactvenadans ; 
The Three Sisters......5..00e0.sereees 5% 9,744 
St ie eh. dete. Ke ae Mount Eisenhower..........+++++seese00: 9,030 
om Sir iad Se ee re aN. & 20 569 Mount Edith Saladin 6 Staleve O'S STO s Orel aie av e%ere eye's 8, 380 
onteregian Hills— 
Saint-Hilaire Mountain................45 1,350 British Columbia 
DeAIPaR ce MLOUDDEING «2 versions css 's so cio en eisors 1,350 
MUOUDOMONG ss Pac skeet awed es same ales 1,200 || Vancouver Island Ranges— 
MT OantVO yal coe st ctor ste sialon terctdaly ce apetet 763 | Mount Albert Edward..........se+++s0+: 6, 868 
Mount Oalnt-GrOZOITG: 55.60. cc ser sa ees 750 | Mount Arrowsmith..........ceeecceseeens 5, 962 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 18. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory-—concluded 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
bs {t. 
British Columbia—concluded Yukon Territory—concluded 
Coast Mountains— Mountawoodsentantec. cert h eae Keene 15,885 
MotntiWadding ton seers. sentaacncieccs «: 13,260) le MounuaViancouv Crees cen sence ee 15,7004 
St. Elias Mountains— + Mountetlubbardienea eons tcce tent om te eee 15,0134 
* MountaelalnweaGners acee.c cae: sek «6 suers, ors 15.300 3imiMountaWalshtantiee ste hee eee s Seca eee 14,780 
SIVIOUIUs EY OOUMEEE TC attain tet yt naece 12 S60 seeNLounteNEVerEStOne sass acaan fcc ome ae 14,5004 
Columbia Mountains— MoArthur: Peale es ey creat eee es 14, 253 
Monashee Mountains— IWountsAugustamer sere netn tare orca 14, 100 
Wilovnilly IRGid oVG).{ Anca oa ae CORO ane 85056) || elountalnenmecdiyarrseeeer ater atit ieee er: 13,905 
feueseredy let frills Aso diets ethan ae ait a a praia ae 5,300 Mountistrickland emer eer 13,818 
Selkirk Mountains— IMountaNewton erica renee ieee nee 13,811 
MoOunte Oa SON anc occas ate encores LT O23site Mountz © Ook te aan ante eee eee 13,760 
Acanmantevountainvicd .a<+esecase se ce 1OP9SO RE Mounti@raio yrs, <1 ccc ace ont 13, 250 
Grande Mountaina.. sa\ce see se oe ones 10, 842 Bevo late VIO INESIN As bacgannodooocoD Ss o7¢ 12,625 
Feonoelasty Mountain...) 6.2 sc occse ceo ee. 10,646 MounteMalaspina aaccenmee uci ere 12,150 
IMEQUTIGHEVOS CES! ati. s.acien 5 MOR Aae hehe ce 1055 46n lee lout seattleceyre east ree ere eee 10, 082 
Rocky Mountains— 
INTEGRIN SOU seastatistaitarenciss-<.0 ereretersenspensitte 12,972 Northwest Territories 
Miount:Glemenceat. © 5. cairo. ss.nas.c oe oe 12,001 
outa G: OOUSIT jones oso 43:6 coca cis cc ees PSS 11,686 Arctic Islands— 
MIO TEUBIS SV.CO cee coerce.) chaise aisiaisiecorane ceed rete 11,507 Bafliin— 
Resplendent Mountain..................5. 11,240 Penny Highland (Ice Cap)............. 8, 200-8, 500 
MountalinoiGeorgesnnakscecc cscs sce eon 11,226 Mount Dinule: feet ora tice emer 5, 8005 
GonsolationsVLountain.\s..0 0 cee ee rere le 11,200 GockscombeViountain ss see ee 5,3005 
pn OpEelmMme ties ove coi: s coca ance 11,160 Barnessice @ape: eee etc eeroeee 3,7005 
WihitehormmMountain:, 605.056.0025. sane ets 11,130 Knife Bdge Mountains... 4.20.2... eee 2, 4935 
Wieynity SRN OC. 66 as Sie aOR aeRO aoe Sea 11,051 | Ellesmere— 
IMountptinestinelditrcmantsmcie cotie eee 10,945 Wnitedi States: Riangesseaaasssee cee 9,6005 
MountiVinimamervenm os. «0+ chet eats oss 10,918 Commonwealth Mountain.............5 7,5005 
Wiloyitnt, WANDS Sa sacetoRea roo eras 10,891 Mount ehownsen dase a. <1 ane oer 7,2005 
* Moumitpls a LUNrpe eta aie ei a aks scsi ove v, sre 10, 8652 MountrJetersicn, 5 05 sus ccick eee aes 6, 500° 
MMPOG Ol Ki Oa arte aa 6k sc ele Groene EE 10, 848 (NEG UN CEWOOG yen ies earnest 5, 9005 
BushmiVlouibaiireerns fe sce oo ee tee 10,770 Mounti@heopst. as... Perera! eee 5, 2005 
Mount simmAlexanGerkrijesicics. stot 00h 10,740 || Devon— 
@iraneh lll ert karen os iinie cs Gaeta 10,500 Tee: Gap ernst stuset. te:. TA OR cele BY che 6,190 
MountGiobepiaensnee eis cee cc w.c icine sic cesratee 10,495 || Mackenzie King— 
@athedralkMountaineaccsosciok «ccs ee 10, 464 Wethine well’ Cragsicsss5 a. oo cee wee 1,500 
IMFoumitiG ond ontreecriectriern = oe are ss ceteretenee 10,346 || Banks— 
HehevPresidentammmcmacctctrede nos «ates oe 10, 297 Durkampreichtse cence scene 2,213 
OdarayveMountainesess ay aie. eee 10,175 || Victoria— 
Mount: aussedats -pecseee te eon ieee 10,035 ShalersVWountainsa nsec ee eee eee 2,000 
Mount: Burgess\cdsccum onsen see 8,473 Mount Rumpus sccscns see ae clense cette 1,700 
Mainland— 
Yukon Territory Mount Sir James MacBrien............... 9,062 
Franklin Mountains— 
St. Elias Mountains— Cap Mountaineer tnin tomer ee Sehe 
Mount boganmrr caso mececc cm sore ee 19, 850 Mount: Clark ene hee 4,798 
<Mount Stitiliasesnacc- aca oe L8R0083|— BeointedsMountainseseacree ree cere 4,610 
ucaniasMountainaeee ce erence 17, 147 INahannisButteerncie eee ete 4,579 
ASG ty Yea Sieve Hes sermons stenccr cae ntetya chin He. sant 17,130 || Richardson Mountains— 
Mount '‘Steele:saeccat aa rons 16,644 MountiGoodenoughwo. sass. sees 3,219 
1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 2 Part of the Alberta- 
British Columbia boundary. 3 Part of the British Columbia—Alaska boundary. 4 Part of the Yukon- 
Alaska boundary. 5 Approximate. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Surveying and Mapping* 


The needs for maps and surveys of Canada are met mainly by the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. Although not all Branches of this Department make 
surveys and compile maps, many of them are involved in such work either wholly or partly. 
They compile topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical and hydro- 
graphic charts, as well as specialized maps showing electoral district boundaries, land use 
and other features. In carrying out these tasks, the Department is guided partly by long- 
range plans based on general national needs and partly by requests from private enterprise 
and other government agencies. Some types of maps and surveys are also produced by 


* Prepared by H. G. Classen, Public Relations and Information Services, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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provincial and private agencies and, to avoid duplication, the Department co-ordinates its 
work with these bodies. Other types—such as hydrographic and aeronautical charts—are 
produced exclusively by the Department. 


The staff of the Department numbers about 4,000, of whom 1,000 are scientists and 
engineers and 1,300 are technicians. Each year, some 1,500 men are sent into the field to 
make surveys and to carry out research. Of the various Branches and Divisions, the 
following are particularly concerned with surveying and mapping: Surveys and Mapping 
Branch (geodetic and topographic surveys, electoral maps, aeronautical charts); Marine 
Sciences Branch (hydrographic charts of sea coasts and inland navigable waters) ; Geological 
Survey of Canada (geological features); and Observatories Branch (geophysical maps). 


Types of Surveys.—lIn the field of geodesy, the Geodetic Survey maintains and 
extends a network of horizontal and vertical control points across Canada. At present, most 
of the extension work is in the northern parts of the country, whereas in the south greater 
density and the closing of gaps are the main tasks. The ultimate aim is to have horizontal 
and vertical control points no farther apart than 20 miles. During the summer of 1966, 
20 geodetic parties were in the field extending or strengthening the horizontal and vertical 
network. In addition, the Geodetic Survey participated in the Satellite Triangulation 
program in co-operation with the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. In this pro- 
gram, highly visible artificial satellites are photographed against a star background simul- 
taneously at widely separated points, whose relative distances and positions can then be 
calculated. 


The Topographical Survey is proceeding with the establishment of control points at 
smaller intervals and the mapping of the country at the most popular scales—1:25,000, 
1:50,000 and 1:250,000. Complete map coverage of Canada at 1:250,000 is expected 
to be completed in 1967. This series will have approximately 925 maps which will be kept 
up to date by continuing revision. Of the 1:50,000 series, about 7,250 different maps are 
available, representing one third of Canada’s land area. Another 500 maps at the 1:25,000 
scale, or 24 inches to one mile, cover the major cities. The Topographical Survey had 36 
officers in the field in 1966, and collaborated with the Geodetic Survey in several municipal 
control surveys aimed at providing Canadian cities with a firm, permanent basis for 
planning public works, redevelopment, expansion and other projects. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources also carries out legal or property 
surveys on Crown lands, such as the two northern Territories, the National Parks and 
Indian reserves; it participates in the survey and demarcation of interprovincial and 
territorial boundaries; is responsible for the preparation of descriptions and diagrams of 
federal electoral districts; and is the sole agency in Canada for the preparation of aero- 
nautical charts showing airports, airways, and radio and other aids necessary for air 
navigation. During 1966, 17 field parties carried out legal surveys in public lands; all 
work connected with the northern boundaries of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and the 
northern part of the boundary between the two provinces, was completed; and five inter- 
provincial and territorial boundary commissions were active. Two new series of aero- 
nautical charts were produced, one to inform aviators of standard instrument departure 
and the other for the use of traffic controllers at busy airports. 


As a service to map-makers and others interested in that field, the Department main- 
tains the National Air Photo Library, a collection of all air photographs taken by or for 
the Federal Government. During 1966, the Library received 60,803 new photos, bringing 
the total collection to well over 3,000,000. The sixth edition of the Air Photo Coverage 
Map of Canada was made available to assist users with their orders. 


Hydrographic and oceanic surveys in Canada’s navigable waters and the adjacent 
oceans are conducted by the Department’s Marine Sciences Branch. Operations are 
directed from Ottawa and carried out through three regional offices—the Bedford Institute 
of Oceanography on the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific Coast Regional Office at Victoria and 
the Central Regional Office at Ottawa. For its surveys and research work, the Branch 
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operates a fleet of ships and launches, including some chartered vessels; this fleet is being 
modernized and two new ships are to be launched in 1967. Five of the major ships operate 
out of the Bedford Institute and four out of Victoria and one chartered vessel is based in 
the Great Lakes. Land-based parties, equipped with launches, operate on coastal and 
inland waters. Branch activities are planned to meet the needs of commerce, industry, 
fisheries, maritime defence, and weather and ice forecasting, and to provide general coastal 
charts for fishermen and recreational boating in the inland waters. In 1966, 953 naviga- 
tional charts were on issue, of which 78 were first editions that year, and over a quarter 
of a million navigational charts were distributed. 


Geological surveys provide an inventory of the potential mineral resources of Canada, 
aid in the discovery of mineral deposits, and assist in other aspects of the national economy 
influenced by geological factors. Each year approximately 100 parties are placed in the 
field, about half of whom are engaged in reconnaissance mapping. The first systematic 
reconnaissance of the geology of Canada is approaching completion, and attention is 
increasingly given to more fundamental research. Approximately 350,000 copies of maps 
and reports on geological surveys and research are distributed each year. 


Both the Geological Survey and the Observatories Branch carry out geophysical 
surveys, resulting in maps showing such features as variations in terrestrial magnetism, 
gravity and seismicity. The geophysicists of the Geological Survey are interested mainly 
in outlining geological features and those of the Observatories aim at a better over-all 
knowledge of the earth. Considerable progress was made in 1966 in the preparation of 
a new earthquake zoning map for Canada for National Building Code purposes, in defining 
earthquake loads. This information is gathered primarily by a network of 23 first-order 
seismograph stations, and supplemented by temporary, local studies. In geomagnetism, 
Observatories staff has been working on the reduction and interpretation of data from the 
joint Canadian-Scandinavian three-component airborne survey carried out at the end of 
1965. Preliminary results have been sent to the five Nordic countries participating. In 
gravity mapping, the emphasis continued to be placed on the measurement of the gravity 
field within Canada. 

In the drafting and printing of the maps, highly advanced techniques for the auto- 
matic transfer of terrain features from air photos to drafting sheets and precise litho- 
graphing are combined to assure speedy processing of field data and the production of 
colourful, easily understood and relatively inexpensive maps for every type of user, from 
vacationer to town planner and from prospector to pilot. The Department operates a 
large modern plant to print the maps compiled by its several Branches as well as maps 
compiled by other government departments and agencies. The Surveys and Mapping 
Branch has a stock of almost 12,000,000 maps from which it distributes more than 1,000,000 
annually. 


Section 4.—Archaeology in Canada* 


Introduction 

Archaeology is taken here to mean the study of prehistory, that period preceding 
written documentation; in this context, written records mark the period historical and 
its study, history. Consequently, no reference is made to the lively field of historic sites 
archaeology which some consider a misnomer since they construe it to be the study of 
historic buildings, fortresses, houses, trading posts, etc., by the traditional research methods 
of historians augmented by the techniques of the archaeologist. For this review, prehistory 
is the subject matter and archaeology its scientific study. This imperfect dichotomy of 
history and prehistory would be still less applicable to many places outside the Western 


* Prepared by scientists of the Human History Branch of the National Museum of Canada as follows: the 
Introduction and the section on Canadian Eskimo Archaeology by Dr. W. E. Taylor, Jr., Director of the Museum 
of Human History; the section on Prehistory of Eastern Canada by Dr. J. V. Wright, Chief of the Archaeology 
Division; and the section on Prehistory of Western Canada by Roscoe Wilmeth and W. N. Irving. 
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Hemisphere. For Canada, prehistory ends and history begins, generally, with European 
immigration and settlement, times that vary widely for areas adjacent to the three bordering 
oceans. 


Canadian archaeology divides roughly into three periods of development—that prior 
to 1945, the first postwar decade, and the interval since 1955. The prewar period, reaching 
back before Confederation, sheltered a small band indeed, and those pioneers might, in 
most cases, be called amateurs, since formal training in Canadian archaeology did not 
exist and archaeology as a scientific discipline was only slowly evolving from mere anti- 
quarianism. Those early workers had many backgrounds. Some, like Diamond Jenness, 
T. F. Mcllwraith and Philleo Nash, were trained in general anthropology; others, and among 
the best, were self-taught researchers, like Wintemberg, Boyle, Nickerson and Ganong. 
For example, Nickerson was a railroader who did remarkably advanced field work in 
Manitoba, and Ganong, in Nova Scotia, was better known for the family chocolate com- 
pany. Institutional centres were few indeed: Mcllwraith taught at the University of 
Toronto; Boyle worked for the Royal Ontario Museum; and Jenness, Smith, Wintemberg 
and Leechman served long years in the National Museum of Canada. In addition to 
those employed in Canada, others from Britain, the United States and Denmark carried 
out vital research projects in Canada. It was a slow start with humble resources but 
such men laid the quiet foundation for a larger revealing of Canada’s past. 


In the 1945-55 period, expansion began. J. N. Emerson began teaching archaeology 
at the University of Toronto; K. EB. Kidd launched his Ontario archaeological research 
for the Royal Ontario Museum; Charles E. Borden began his on-going work in British 
Columbia; Richard S. MacNeish and, later, T. E. Lee joined the National Museum of 
Canada; Wilfred Jury continued his work in southern Ontario; and Henry B. Collins, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, began a series of arctic projects co-sponsored by the National 
Museum of Canada. Nevertheless, in 1955 there were still only six people professionally 
employed in Canada as specialists in Canadian prehistory. A career in Canadian archae- 
ology seemed scarcely more profitable than a career in poetry. A few Canadian students, 
however, trickled down to the United States where excellent doctoral training, now neces- 
sary as archaeology matured, was available and where students could compete for fellow- 
ships, then non-existent in Canada. 


By 1955 the boom was rumbling in Americanist archaeology and soon it echoed in 
Canada. Between 1956 and 1967, the number of specialists in Canadian prehistory 
increased from six to over 30; courses are now given in some 15 universities and the number 
of museum-employed prehistorians shows a similar increase. The National Museum 
contains more archaeologists than did all Canada a decade ago. Further, Canadian 
archaeologists doing research in other countries are also increasing in number. Also, 
as may be expected, there are now far more funds available for research—not nearly 
enough but a happy contrast to the pittance of 20 yearsago. Salaries and research support 
facilities have increased as Canadians began to realize the richness and worth of their older 
heritage and the signs seem to suggest a still-expanding demand. For example, the once 
sporadic trickle of publications has become a dependable stream of knowledge. Those 
who went south to graduate school have quite often returned and Canadian archaeology 
has been vitalized and enriched by the many United States archaeologists who have 
accepted Canadian positions to carry a large part of what is still very much a pioneer 
field. It is fair to note that in 1967 the first Canadian doctorate in Canadian archaeology 
was granted, and fitting that this occurred at Toronto where T. F. MclIlwraith had sustained 
archaeology for 40 professorial years. 


Being a pioneer research field, Canadian prehistory contains a provocative and hetero- 
geneous host of research problems. And, too, there are problems of another sort such as 
inadequate funds, a pinching shortage of qualified scientists, weak antiquities legislation, 
inept administration of funds from overlapping agencies and the desperate demands for 
salvage excavation of sites being destroyed by natural agencies such as erosion and by other 
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effects such as urban expansion, road and dam construction, farming and witless looting. 
Hence, one could scarcely imagine a more stimulating time to be engaged in Canadian 
archaeology. 


Perhaps a century after Confederation, the end of the beginning of the study of Canadian 
prehistory is near. Many of the interpretations offered in the following summary of that 
prehistory may eventually appear foolish in the clearer light of future research. It is 
suggested that what will endure is an appreciation that Canada has, not a 100 or 400 years, 
but perhaps 40,000 years of heritage—and, as archaeologists reveal it, Canadians will be 
broadened and enriched by that vast and varied background. 


Prehistory of Eastern Canada 


Eastern Canada, consisting of Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces, south of 
the treeline, can be roughly divided into two major archaeological areas—Northern and 
Southern. Physiographically, the Northern area coincides with the Canadian Shield 
and the predominantly coniferous forests that cover northern Ontario, most of Quebec, 
and Newfoundland. The Southern area incorporates southern Ontario, the Eastern 
Townships and the St. Lawrence Valley of Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, an area 
of predominantly hardwood forests. 


There is clear evidence that the faunal and floral resources of the Southern area were 
able to support a far greater prehistoric population that the less kindly endowed Northern 
area. ‘The richer archaeology of the south, however, has been complicated by the develop- 
ment of local cultural groups which interacted with each other and outside areas in a highly 
complex fashion. Conversely, the Northern area is characterized by a high degree of 
cultural similarity which allows certain general interpretations to be drawn from relatively 
limited archaeological data. 


The sequence for both areas has been simplified and this review is intended to serve 
only as a rough outline of the prehistory of Eastern Canada. There is no reasonable doubt 
that new data will alter the current picture. 


The earliest evidence of man in Eastern Canada dates between 10,000 and 11,000 
years ago. In that period small bands of hunters, whose archaeological marker is a 
distinctive chipped stone lanceolate dart point, roamed the Southern area near the edge of 
the glacier which covered the north. These people were part of an extensive but thinly 
distributed population which entered the New World from Asia and rapidly occupied 
most of North America. Described under the archaeological term “Clovis”? the dart 
heads of these early hunters have been found in direct association with the remains of extinct 
fauna such as the mammoth and mastodon, although direct evidence for the hunting of 
such animals in Eastern Canada is lacking. 


The events that follow the Clovis occupation are somewhat complex. In western 
North America the Clovis culture became differentiated into a number of regional complexes 
which, on the basis of a shared stone-flaking technique called rippled flaking, are collectively 
termed “Plano”. The Plano people like their Clovis ancestors were big game hunters 
who preyed predominantly on the bison although this generalization is naturally subject 
to the availability of other large mammals and the regional absence of the bison. East- 
ward penetration by Plano people seems limited to the Southern area of Ontario and the 
southern fringe of the Northern area of the same province, which was still covered by 
glacial ice 9,000 to 7,000 years ago. Their incomplete and weak migration into Eastern 
Ontario may be explained by the presence in the area of an earlier population. Although 
the data are very incomplete it appears that, as with Plano, the earlier Clovis population 
in the east evolved into various regional complexes which have been called Archaic. Early 
representatives of the Archaic cultures were, therefore, already in possession of most of 
Eastern Canada before the eastward movement of the Plano cultures began. Indeed, 
a number of sites have produced associated early Archaic and Plano artifacts indicating 
that the two populations were in direct contact with one another. Through a series of 
gradual stages, the Archaic population of the Southern area became more diversified with 
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numerous local varieties of Archaic culture developing in a number of different directions. 
Polished stone tools such as adzes and ground slate dart heads appear for the first time 
along with a wide range of chipped stone artifacts and bone tools. An elaborate burial 
cult involving the use of red ochre and grave offerings appears at an early date. The 
subsistence pattern of the Archaic stage also undergoes a change from the preceding 
Palzo-Indian stage represented by Clovis and Plano. Although big game is still of 
primary importance, a significant portion of the diet stems from smaller animals, fish 
and wild vegetable foods. In the Northern area a variety of Archaic markedly different 
from that noted in the south was apparently developing in a parallel fashion. The Northern 
complex with its large flaked choppers, blades, distinctive dart heads, and virtual absence 
of polished stone, probably began its development 6,000 years ago and gradually occupied 
the territory being vacated by the continental glacier then retreating into the Labrador 
highland. Contrary to the regional variations seen in the Archaic of the south, the Northern 
materials are amazingly similar over enormous tracts of land. In the Southern area the 
Archaic stage terminated with the appearance of pottery at approximately 1,000 B.C. 
In the northern bush, the Archaic stage is partly replaced by a complex possessing ceramics 
which entered the area roughly 2,700 years ago. 


The introduction of pottery brought the Archaic stage to an end and introduced the 
Woodland stage of aboriginal cultural development. Divided into early, middle and late 
periods, the formation of the Woodland stage probably represents the most complex series 
of events to be seen in the archaeology of Eastern Canada. In the Southern area, Early 
Woodland pottery, indirectly derived from the southern United States, was adopted by 
the indigenous Archaic peoples in Quebec and, possibly, the Maritimes. The entry of 
these ceramics as a body into the remainder of Eastern Canada was blocked by the presence 
there of Middle Woodland ceramics which had entered the area from both the northwest 
and the south. Ceramics of the Middle Woodland period, however, appear to be the product 
of two forces coming from different directions. In the Northern area a Middle Woodland 
complex possessing distinctive ceramics of inferred Asiatic origin occupied the former 
territory of the Shield Archaic people in northern Ontario and western Quebec. Indeed, 
with the exceptions of the Clovis and, to a lesser extent, the Plano people of the Palzo- 
Indian stage and the Dorset Eskimo occupation of coastal Newfoundland—Labrador and 
parts of Quebec, the Laurel penetration appears to represent one of the few clear cases of 
an actual migration of people into Eastern Canada. In all other instances changes in the 
various cultures appear to have stemmed mainly from the borrowing and modifying of 
introduced traits and ideas by the indigenous Archaic people. The other Middle Wood- 
land variety of ceramics, attributed to Hopewell of Illinois and Ohio, with possible origins 
in Central America, were being adopted by Archaic populations of the Southern area. 
These same people, however, were also adopting additional ceramics from Laurel, thereby 
ending up with a ceramic complex which represented a miscegenation of Laurel and Hope- 
well ideas grafted onto an Archaic base which perhaps already possessed Harly Woodland 
ceramics. This confusing ceramic situation appears to have involved the entire Southern 
area. Other traits such as burial mound ceremonialism and the smoking pipe were also 
introduced from the Hopewell area. Most of northern Quebec and all of Newfoundland, 
however, did not accept ceramics and an Archaic stage of culture may have survived in 
that area to the time of European contact. 

From this complex Middle Woodland base, most of the historic tribes of Hastern 
Canada must have evolved during the Late Woodland period. The exceptions are the 
Beothuk of Newfoundland who perhaps retained an Archaic form of culture. The Naskapi 
and some of the Cree-Montagnais of Quebec appear to have lacked pottery but the data 
are too limited to draw any meaningful conclusions. In the Maritimes the historic Micmac 
and Malecite probably had pottery but their prehistory is only now being explored. To 
the west, the Ojibwa, the Algonkin and most of the Cree possessed pottery, usually derived 
from a number of regional ceramic traditions and, indeed, portions of the Ojibwa and Cree 
can be traced archaeologically as far back as the tenth century. In the Southern area 
represented by Southern Ontario and portions of Quebec, the archaeological events that 
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led to those famed Iroquois tribes—the historic Huron, Petun, Neutral and Onondaga— 
are relatively well known. We know that corn was being grown before A.D. 1000 and 
that beans were acquired before A.D. 1450. Sunflower seeds and squash were also present 
but their dates of introduction are still unclear. ‘Tobacco smoking appears to have become 
prevalent among these Iroquois people by A.D. 1350. 


With the introduction of European goods, diseases and intrigues, the agents of these 
preceding 11,000 years of history become the subject matter of other disciplines. 


Archaeological Work in Eastern Canada, 1966.—Of the eleven major archaeo- 
logical field projects in 1966, more than half were supported in full or part by the National 
Museum of Canada contract system. Ontario led the way in activity with the following 
parties and projects: J. N. Emerson, University of Toronto, continued research on the 
historic Huron village of Cahiague visited by Samuel de Champlain in A.D. 1615; 
K. C. A. Dawson of Lakehead University excavated a Laurel village and burial mound site 
occupied before the birth of Christ; W. A. Kenyon of the Royal Ontario Museum investi- 
gated a burial mound along the Rainy River; K. Kidd and R. Vastokas of Trent University 
were involved in the excavation of a number of sites in the Trent River Valley; J. Bond 
of Windsor University directed a student excavation of a village site occupied by a little- 
known Late Woodland population; and J. F. Pendergast of Ottawa continued his inves- 
tigation of prehistoric Onondaga sites of the St. Lawrence Valley. 

In Quebec, C. A. Martijn of Montreal completed a three-year archaeological survey 
and excavation in the Lake Témiscouata region in the southeastern portion of the province. 
René Ribes of the Musée d’Archaeologie, Trois-Riviéres, continued work on sites in the 
St. Maurice River Valley. Finally, the Société d’Archaeologie préhistorique du Québec of 
Montreal carried out excavation on a large and vitally important multi-component site at 
Pointe-aux-Buissons on the St. Lawrence River. 


In Nova Scotia, salvage excavations were carried out by J. Erskine of Wolfville, N.S. 
Helen Devereux of the University of Calgary completed her third year of survey and exca- 
vation in central Newfoundland which was concentrated on the archaeological identification 
of the extinct Beothuk. 


Prehistory of Western Canada 

Western Canada, for the purpose of this discussion, is the area lying west of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and Hudson Bay, and south of the Arctic littoral, i.e., the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and most of the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories. It is an area of extremely varied topography, climate and 
natural resources, features that strongly affected the distribution and density of the abo- 
riginal population. | 

The date of man’s first arrival in the area, coming from northeast Asia via the Bering 
Strait, remains uncertain. The crucial factors include the chronology of the advances and 
recessions of the Cordilleran and Continental glaciations, the question of the extent and 
duration of contact between the two ice sheets, and the problem of the length of duration 
of the Bering Strait land bridge—matters still in dispute. Human occupation has been 
documented south of the area within the period of the last major advance, indicating 
penetration of Western Canada at some earlier date. However, evidence for such earlier 
movements, still under study in Western Canada, cannot be summarized at the present 
time. The oldest cultures recognized date no earlier than 9,000 to 11,000 years ago. 


The latter are represented by surface finds of projectile points of styles attributed to 
early big game hunters elsewhere in North America. These are relatively large lanceolate 
forms characterized by longitudinal fluting, and probably used as points for spears or darts. 
Two major styles, an earlier Clovis and a later Folsom form, are differentiated in terms of 
degree of fluting and other attributes. Where found to the south of our area, the earlier 
type is often associated with kill-sites of mammoth or mastodon, and the latter with various 


Artifacts of the Pre-history of Eastern Canada Artifacts of the Pre-history of Western Canada 
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kinds of extinct bison. In Western Canada, these point types are reported only from the 
‘southern part of the prairie area, suggesting that perhaps these cultures were replaced by 
later ones before the northern part of the prairie region was inhabitable. On the other 
hand, fluted points have been found far to the northwest, in unglaciated parts of Alaska; 
their absence from the intervening area remains to be explained. 


The succeeding complexes, generally dated from about 8000 to 5000 B.C., are also 
known only from surface finds, in this case of lanceolate points, lacking flutes and exhibiting 
a fine parallel flaking technique. They are probably derived directly from the preceding 
ones, and are part of what is called the Plano Tradition. Big game hunting continued to 
be the basis of the economy, but the number and distribution of the finds indicate a con- 
siderable increase in population and an expansion northward into areas not previously 
occupied. Similar projectile points have been reported from the Yukon and the southern 
Northwest Territories, as well as extreme northern Manitoba. 


Perhaps contemporary with the early big game hunters of the prairies was a still 
hypothetical complex called Old Cordilleran, characterized by the occurrence of bipointed, 
leaf-shaped projectile points. The centre for this complex was in British Columbia, but 
similar points have been reported from the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Radio- 
carbon dates indicate a relatively early occupation for at least one site in the Fraser River 
canyon. However, it has been questioned whether all points of this relatively simple form 
necessarily represent a single cultural group or time period. In any case, the evidence from 
Fraser Canyon indicates a quite different economy, in which dependence on salmon fishing 

already prevailed even at this early date, from that of the area east of the mountains. 


In the succeeding period, lasting from approximately 3000 B.C. to about 1 A.D., a 
number of changes are noticeable. One is an increase in tempo, with alterations in arti- 
fact styles, particularly projectile points, following one another in more rapid succession 
than previously. Another is an apparent increase in the variety of food resources exploited, 
although this may reflect inadequate knowledge of the food economy of earlier times. 
Several local cultural variants now become recognizable, but the geographic distribution 
of certain artifact types indicates considerable contact between them. 


In the prairie region, the earlier lanceolate projectile points are gradually replaced by 
smaller stemmed points with indented bases. The change apparently represents an evo- 
lutionary sequence, rather than a series of sharp breaks. Contemporary with the earlier 
part of this sequence are large side-notched points from southern Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, which show affiliations with points from bison-kill and campsites in Nebraska and 
western Iowa. ‘There are, in fact, many resemblances to what is known as the Archaic 
tradition in eastern United States and Canada, and it has been suggested that people from 
the east were moving into the prairie area with the improvement of the climate. Although 
bison seem to have remained the major food source, there is now evidence of the hunting 
of birds and small animals and the collecting of shell fish and other foods. 


Certain of the point types characteristic of the Prairie occur also in the Boreal Forest 
west of Hudson Bay, where their relationship to the still hypothetical Shield Archaic 
tradition is somewhat unclear. The latter tradition is typified by large and small oval 
bifaces, rough core scrapers, and a few round-based lanceolate points. ‘The same observa- 
tions apply to the Barren Grounds, at least as far north as Chesterfield Inlet. However, 
from time to time after about 3000 B.C., the area was pre-empted by cultures from the 
Arctic, presumably Eskimoan. West of the 110th meridian, a series of cultures possessing 
some relationship to those of the prairies but with an increment of Asian traits not found 
to the east and south prevailed for a long but still unmeasured period of time. 


Beyond the Rockies, in the Northwest Plateau, the evidence available indicates a 
continuation of the pattern associated with dependence on salmon fishing. Microblades, 
like those of the far northwest, are common but probably represent the diffusion of this 
tool type to the Plateau rather than the migration of northern populations. For the first 
time in Western Canada, house structures are reported, of semi-subterranean form. That 
the region was not isolated from the country east of the mountains is confirmed by the 
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occurrence in the Plateau of projectile point types like those of the Prairies, as well as the 
finding in Alberta of Plateau artifact types. By the end of this period on the coast of 
British Columbia, the Northwest Coast culture based on fishing and shell-fish collecting 
and recognizably similar to that of historic times, is in an early stage of development. 


During the period from approximately 1 A.D. to the beginning of historic times, further 
development in the Prairie area centred around a dramatic increase in the importance of 
bison hunting. This shift followed the general adoption of the use of buffalo jumps, a 
hunting technique which consisted of driving the animals over cliffs or steep declines, 
where they were slaughtered by hunters waiting below. Concomitant with the increasing 
use of this technique is a continued diminution in the size of projectile points, culminating 
in the appearance of small, triangular, corner-notched and side-notched forms used as tips 
for arrows rather than for darts. The appearance of new tool forms for hide-working 
further reflects the concentration on bison hunting. 


Another innovation of this period is the introduction of pottery-making. Occurring 
only sporadically in the early part of the period, ceramics gradually increased in impor- 
tance, both in the Prairie area and in the Boreal Forest. Some of the wares show close 
relationships to the pottery of the woodland region of Minnesota or of the Middle Missouri 
area of North Dakota, while others seem to occur in Canada only and possibly are of north- 
ern origin. Evidence for the spread of population into the area is the presence in southern 
Alberta of an earthlodge village clearly derived from those of the Missouri. 


Beyond the Prairie region, mixed economies continued to prevail, as combinations 
of hunting of a variety of birds and mammals, fishing, and shell-fish collecting. That 
relationships with the south continued is shown by the appearance of small corner-notched 
and side-notched points typical of the Prairie region In areas as far away as the southwest 
Yukon. In the Barren Grounds, even less information is available than for the previous 
period; occupations by both Eskimo and Indian groups are indicated, with the former 
gaining ascendancy in the early historic period. 


In British Columbia, the way of life based on salmon fishing continued to develop, 
with increasing evidence for the importance of wood-working. Here also, small side- 
notched points made their appearance at about the middle of this period, gradually re- 
placing earlier forms, and indicating the continuation of contact with the area east of the 
Rockies. Some time during this period the Athabaskan language stock may have spread 
to its present limits, which embrace a large portion of Western Canada. 


Trade goods finally began to appear in the archaeological sites of Western Canada, 
ushering in the historic period. At this point, if not before, identifications of archaeological 
complexes with historic tribes can often be made. Such attempts are made difficult by the 
large-scale displacement of one group by another which resulted from the introduction of 
the fur trade and the use of fire arms and, in the Prairie area, of the horse. Nonetheless, 
the assignment of archaeological sites to such widely separated groups as the Salish and the 
Cree proceeds with growing confidence as excavation continues. 


Archaeological Work in Western Canada, 1966.—During the 1966 season, archae- 
ologists were engaged in a large number of field projects throughout Western Canada. 
Institutions and personnel involved included the National Museum of Canada (J. VY. 
Wright, W. N. Irving, G. MacDonald, R. Wilmeth, J. P. Cook); the University of Mani- 
toba (W. J. Mayer-Oakes, D. C. Jayes, J. V. Chism); the University of Saskatchewan 
(Z. S. Pohorecky, H. T. MacKie); Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History (G. C. 
Watson, A. J. Ranere); University of Alberta (A. L. Bryan, R. Gruhn, R. Bonnichsen, 
F. Taylor); University of Calgary (R. G. Forbis, B. Reeves, C. E. Eyman, J. F. V. Millar, 
W. C. Noble); Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta (R. 8. Kidd); University of 
British Columbia (C. E. Borden); Provincial Museum of British Columbia (D. N. Abbott). 
In addition to these investigations, valuable work was carried out by the provincial archae- 
ological societies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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The work of some of the institutions listed was in part supported through contracts 
with the National Museum of Canada. The orientation of the researchers has been either 
toward the development of regional sequences or toward the solution of broader problems 
which cut across provincial and national boundaries. 


Geographically, most of this work was concentrated in the Prairie region. Other 
investigators, however, were employed in the Boreal Forest of northern Manitoba, the 
foothills of Alberta, coastal British Columbia, the southern Northwest Territories, and the 
northern Yukon. One National Museum of Canada party operated in Alaska, west of 
the Yukon Border, as well as in the southwest Yukon; another party worked under contract 
in southwestern Alaska. 


Several hundred sites were recorded by surveyors, and over 20 sites, often stratified, 
were excavated or tested. The broad time span of these sites extended from the possibly 
pre-glacial age of a site in the Yukon to the historic period, represented by fur trading 
posts and by Indian camps which yielded European trade goods. Most of the sites, how- 
ever, fell within a period of 1,000 years before and 1,000 years after the beginning of our era. 
Field work being carried out in 1967 will fill at least some of the geographical and temporal 
gaps in knowledge of the prehistory of Western Canada. 


Canadian Eskimo Archaeology 


Archaeology in arctic Canada began with the pioneering work of Therkel Mathiassen 
of the Nationalmuseet, Denmark, for in 1922-25 he worked in the Foxe Basin—-northern 
Baffin Island area as archaeologist on the famous Fifth Thule Expedition. The Thule and 
Dorset cultures, noted below, were first defined in 1925 by Mathiassen and by Diamond 
Jenness of the National Museum of Canada, respectively. There were only a very few 
other pre-war archaeological forays into arctic Canada until 1948 when work resumed; its 
rate and range have since increased steadily with many more scientists available to exploit 
the remarkable financial and logistical improvements of the past 20 years. The improve- 
ments run from walking boots to sleeping bags, and from aeroplanes to archaeological 
methods. Surveys are being pushed into the vast, unstudied areas and intensive work is 
focusing on key regions while the recovered data are subject to more kinds of analysis 


than ever before. 


Although much indeed remains unknown, Canadian Eskimo origins can be traced 
back about 5,000 years to Bering Strait and from there the trail wanders away through 
several routes into Asia. Within the Canadian tundra the story seems readily divisible 
into four major periods or stages. First there was the Pre-Dorset culture stage of people 
with a basically Eskimo way of life and these drifted eastward across the deglaciated 
Canadian Arctic from Alaska to Greenland and Ungava. A culture stage, as yet best 
known in the Denbigh Flint complex, is the Alaskan parent culture of this population, 
and it probably existed there about 3000 B.C. As in the Denbigh Flint complex, artifact 
collections from Pre-Dorset sites are characterized by chipped flint tools, an inventory 
marked by burins and microblades, and these tool types echo an old Asian heritage. Pre- 
Dorset people, with a technology adapted to the tundra coast and interior, harpooned sea 
mammals, harvested fish and hunted caribou, musk-oxen and birds. Radiocarbon dates 
suggest that the small, seasonally nomadic bands of Pre-Dorset hunters reached north- 
eastern Greenland and Hudson Strait about 2000 B.C. The second major stage, Dorset 
culture, reveals again thinly scattered, small bands of hunters who moved with the seasons 
hunting seai, walrus, caribou, birds and other game and who, like the tourists now, ex- 
ploited the annual summer runs of char in arctic rivers. These hunters used skin tents 
in summer and, for winter, sheltered in small settlements of a few, semi-subterranean huts. 
Toggling harpoons, barbed spears, chipped flint and rubbed slate tools, microblades, bone 
needles and adzes mark their remnant inventories. They probably made tailored fur 
clothing and skin boats and there is sound evidence for their having had small, man-hauled 
sleds. Albeit rare, a most remarkable product of the Dorset culture is its art, tiny carvings 
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in antler, ivory and wood, of animals, birds, fish, humans and grotesque monsters. Some 
are stylized or abstracted and others precisely realistic, and commonly they have been 
fashioned with a sureness of form and impressive sophistication. A recent analysis of 125 
of these art pieces indicates they were not for amusement or decoration, not art pour Vart, 
but rather that this was an art of the supernatural, an art concerned with Shamanism, 
burial practices and sympathetic magic. Dorset culture has a rather different geographic 
distribution than Pre-Dorset although each covered a vast part of arctic North America: 
Pre-Dorset, coming from Alaska, reached at least as far south as Churchill in Manitoba, 
and to Mansel Island and Ivugivik in northwestern Quebec as well as to many points 
around the Greenland coast. Dorset is known as far west as Melville Island, Holman and 
Bernard Harbour, at several localities about Greenland and south to Cape Ray, the south- 
western extremity of Newfoundland Island. Although found well down the east side of 
Hudson Bay, no Dorset sites are reported for the Bay’s west coast south of Chesterfield 
Inlet. 

It seems that in the centuries around 1000 B.C. to 800 B.C., Pre-Dorset evolved into 
Dorset culture within the Canadian central Arctic and very probably that change incor- 
porated some ideas, some traits and techniques, diffused to the Dorset area from outside, 
possibly from Alaska, perhaps from the Barrenlands and perhaps, too, from prehistoric 
Indian cultures north of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. Dorset, an Eskimo 
culture so far as we know, persisted until about A.D. 1300. It began to disappear shortly 
after A.D. 900, being replaced by Thule culture which occupies the third major stage of 
Canadian Eskimo archaeology. Thule was a fully Eskimo culture with an original home- 
land on the north Alaskan coast. It was carried eastward across the Canadian Arctic to 
Greenland and Labrador by a population spread that nearly obliterated Dorset culture 
except in an archaeological sense. Unlike Dorset, Thule hunters harvested the baleen 
whales using umiaks and an elaborate whaling harpoon gear and, in further contrast to 
Dorset, had dogs, dog-pulled sleds and sturdy winter houses often built partly of whale 
bones. Their art is much less impressive. The fourth stage, that of the recent Central 
Eskimo, can be said to date from the eighteenth century when Thule culture evolved into 
that of the Canadian Eskimo as met by nineteenth century explorers. The greatest 
differences between Thule and recent Eskimo centred on the decline of baleen whaling, 
the consequently greater degree of nomadism, and a shrunken area of population distri- 
bution. Parenthetically, the Eskimos encountered by Martin Frobisher in 1576-77 were 
surely Thule culture Eskimo, including the marksman whose arrow caught Sir Martin in 
the seat of his pants. Conversely, the Skraelings encountered by Eric the Red in south- 
west Greenland and some met by his followers in Vinland were probably Dorset culture 
people. Later, Thule people in western Greenland left sites in which Danish archaeolo- 
gists have found many and clear signs of Viking influence on the old, local Eskimo way of 
life. 


Archaeological Work in the Canadian Tundra, 1966.—If arctic field research 
was very rare before 1945 and rather spotty in occurrence up to 1955, then the seven field 
projects reported here for 1966 do indeed reflect the marked increase of the past decade. 
In 1966, M. 8. Maxwell, Michigan State University, continued work on some sites in 
the Lake Harbour region of the Northwest Territories; these sites, providing a remarkable 
chronological sequence of human occupation, range from an early Pre-Dorset site, radio- 
carbon-dated to 2130 B.C., through a series of Dorset, to Thule culture villages. This 
work, begun by Maxwell for the National Museum of Canada, will continue in 1967. In 
1966, Elmer Harp, Dartmouth College, began a major experiment in the application 
of advanced aerial photographic techniques to regional archaeological survey in the tundra 
zone. The planned first stage of this work was completed in 1966 and, in 1967, Harp will 
take a crew to the selected area—the southeastern coast of Hudson Bay—for the field 
work phase of his project. In 1966, T. E. Lee, working for the Centre d’ Etudes Nordique 
of Université Laval, excavated a site on Pamiok Island on the west side of Ungava Bay; 
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further work is planned there for 1967. In 1966, Bernard Saladin d’Anglure, of the Uni- 
versité de Montréal, was sponsored by the National Museum of Canada to prepare casts 
of a unique set of occurrences—Dorset-period petroglyphs of human faces or masks cut 
into outcropping soapstone bedrock. Saladin d’Anglure had found these during his 1961 
and 1965 field research in the Wakeham Bay region on the south coast of Hudson Strait. 
Donald MacLeod, National Museum of Canada, while salvaging an early prehistoric 
Indian site near Twillingate in Newfoundland, discovered and sampled a large Dorset- 
period Eskimo site nearby. As a summer officer of the National Museum of Canada, 
Robert J. McGhee conducted survey and excavations at the Kuuk River, Kuujuua River, 
and Holman regions of the west coast of Victoria Island in the Northwest Territories. 
McGhee found scant traces of Pre-Dorset settlement, productive early and middle Dorset 
period sites, some interesting Thule remains, small sites of the historic Copper Eskimo of 
the region and, perhaps most important of all, a site that seems to indicate an evolutionary 
transition from the prehistoric Thule culture to the historic Copper Eskimo culture. 


Peripheral to arctic Canada, several archaeological parties took to the field in Alaska, 
three of them sponsored by or conducted by scientists of the National Museum of Canada. 
In Greenland, Danish archaeologists, generally with the sponsoring of the Nationalmuseet 
in Copenhagen, continued their decades of arctic work and among the most pertinent is 
Count Eigil Knuth’s persisting excavations of Pre-Dorset sites in northernmost Greenland. 


PART II.—PUBLICG LANDS, WILDLIFE AND FLORA* 


Section 1.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 1, classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 
sources. 


* No information on the flora of Canada is given in this publication but the reader is referred to a detailed 
special article on the subject, prepared by Dr. Homer J. Scoggan of the National Museum of Canada, which appears 
in the 1966 Year Book at pp. 35-61. 


1.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1966 


Item Nfid. bs lB N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown...............s0. 6, 809 2,054 15,936 15,520 43 , 500 45,618 


2 Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 


Remi Sa GLOnsee eset. Pele is Ua Ehaiacci mea atel oe 171 68 134 584 3851 1,114 
eRMOMME APRS ee. sn aee bee oes eee atee 153 7 517 79 2 12 
4. Indian reserves and settlements.............. — 4 40 59 294 2,406 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ — — — 35 7 41 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves. .........2e++5: 148, 848 44 4,784 10,666 | 491,115 | 357,5283 
Gapltowancin le Parcs 2,1 valde dad siesta ele heen 87 1 14 4 53,081 5, 863 
BombarvMCUAOTeRts... (25... Sieh sides asic weds 23 117 6 — 1,407 6,478 3 


UL uel aire rela iar A 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 | 412,582 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 30. 
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1.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1966—concluded 
Spiig oe ee ot oheoe i aes lego eye eit ett bien oy see Tobedein A ght Bore 
Yoke 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. Bie! and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the. Crown. <i) 2. acceso os 53,345 105, 294 99,392 20,172 89 || 407,729 


2 Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 

tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 

DITENU;S CALLOUS cus net core ree en ee 1,092 5,111 2,846 439 |1, 508,242 411, 520, 186 
SB. Nationah Parks.% os. .9%5 0060 coke aun 1 eee 1,148 1,496 20,7175 1,671 83,6255 29,425 
4. Indian reserves and settlements.............. 816 1,914 2,541 1,320 11 9,405 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 257 — 23 — 12 143 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves................ 188,275 16,134 118,178 | 256,552 — 1,592,124 
éosProvinciah Parks ods. 36 Roe See 2, 8548 1,803 27821 10,023 — 76,051 
8: Provinciabtorests.-2. SVE S Be Bas 5,4158} 119,948 9 , 267 76,078 — 218,716 

Rotals - 5 ks eee 251,000°| 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 3,851, 809° 


———— ee ee ee 


1 Includes Gatineau Park (107 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Sect. 46 of the 
Crown Timber Act which authorized provincial forest reserves was repealed Mar. 25, 1964; all such landsare 
included in item 6. 4 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in 
which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 5 Includes that 
part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 sq. miles); this park, although established under the National Parks 
Act, is administered by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 6 That part of Wood 
Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 7 This forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is also included in National Parks 
figure. 8 Includes 1,945 sq. miles of provincial park land within provincial forest reserves. 9 Does not 
add because of duplications; see footnotes 7 and 8, 


Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal] 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
ordnance and admiralty lands, National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
forest experiment stations, experimental farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all publie 
lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes 
connected with federal administration (see Table 1). These lands are administered under 
the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 89 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of N ewfoundland, except those admini- 
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stered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
alienated except 130 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter X XVII, under 
“Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 1.—National Parks 


Canada’s National Parks are the result of the Federal Government’s efforts to preserve 
natural areas of outstanding scenic and biological interest for the benefit of the public. 
The national park concept, which began with the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in the United States in 1872, was soon afterwards applied in Canada. In 1885, the 
Canadian Government reserved from private ownership the hot mineral springs of Sulphur 
Mountain in what is now Banff National Park. Two years later, this 10-sq. mile reserve 
was extended to 200 sq. miles and named Rocky Mountain Park, the first federal park in 
Canada. In the same year, Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, the first provincial park, 
was established by the Ontario Government to protect the public’s right to view the great 
natural wonder of Niagara Falls. Two land reserves in southern British Columbia— 
Yoho and Glacier—were established by the Federal Government in 1886, a reserve in the 
Waterton Lakes area of southern Alberta in 1895, and an area of 4,200 sq. miles around 
Jasper, Alberta, in 1907. These four reserves, all in the western mountain ranges, joined 
Banff as the nucleus of the National Park system when the Dominion Forest Reserves and 
Parks Act was passed by Parliament in 1911. The Act also provided for a distinct National 
Parks Branch in the Federal Government to protect, administer and develop the parks. 


By 1935, nine more National Parks had been established. Three of these were in 
Ontario and consisted of federally owned Crown land; one in Saskatchewan and one in 
Manitoba were former forest reserves; Wood Buffalo National Park, straddling the Alberta— 
Northwest Territories border and occupying an area of 17,300 sq. miles, making it the 
largest national park in the world, was established as a refuge for the largest surviving 
herd of Buffalo in North America; Elk Island National Park near Edmonton was also 
established as a preserve for buffalo; and Mount Revelstoke and Kootenay National 
Parks, scenic areas in southern British Columbia, were established by agreement between 
the Federal and British Columbia Governments. 


The parks added to the system since 1935 were set up with the co-operation of pro- 
vincial governments which made lands available for National Park purposes. All lands 
suitable for National Parks are now under the administration of provincial and territorial 
governments and a new National Park may be established by Act of Parliament only after 
the land for it has been acquired by the provincial government and transferred, together 
with all its mineral and other resource rights, to the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


National Parks are now under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and the National and Historic Parks Branch and are administered 
under the National Parks Act enacted in 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 189) and various park regu- 
lations. The purpose of the parks and the objectives of their management are set out in 
that Act, which dedicates the parks to the people of Canada for their ‘‘benefit, education 
and enjoyment” and instructs that they are to be maintained and used so as to leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 


An important step in the evolution of National Park administration was taken when 
all policies regarding the parks were reviewed and consolidated in a statement that was 
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approved by the Government and announced in the House of Commons on Sept. 18, 1964. 
The main points of this policy statement, which will guide administration and provide 
objectives for planning and development, are:— 


(1) National Parks are established to preserve for all time the most outstanding and unique 
natural features of Canada for the benefit, education and enjoyment of Canadians as part 
of their natural heritage. They are dedicated forever to one use—to serve as sanctuaries 
of nature for rest, relaxation and enjoyment. No exploitation of resources for any other 
purpose is permitted. All development must contribute to public enjoyment and conserva- 
tion of the parks in a natural condition. 

(2) Zoning will be used to guide development and to preserve park values. Visitor services 

will be grouped generally to visitor service centres, a definition that applies to existing 

townsites. 

National Parks cannot meet every recreational need; the most appropriate uses are those 

involving enjoyment of nature and activities and experiences related to the natural scene. 


(4) The Federal Government assumes the cost of administration and protection in the parks 
and provides basic facilities for public use, such as roads, trails, campgrounds, picnic areas, 
nature interpretation and utilities. Other facilities beyond basic requirements, such as 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gas stations, stores and other special services, are provided by 
private enterprise. 


Park residents and businesses should be in the same economic position as those operating 
outside the National Parks and this principle governs the approach to charges, rentals and 
fees. The users of special services such as swimming pools, marinas, golf courses and 
fully serviced campgrounds should pay the operation and maintenance costs of these 
publicly operated facilities. In general, permanent and seasonal residents should be 
limited to persons providing basic services to park visitors and to the park community. 


(6) All decisions affecting public development and the activities of private enterprise must be 
governed by the national interest as expressed by the National Parks Act. 


(3 


ee 


(5 


a 


In addition to the National Parks, which preserve natural features, National Historic 
Parks and Sites preserve and identify the places important in the history of Canada. The 
National Historic Parks are military or fur-trading forts that have been preserved, or 
historic buildings or reconstructions of historic buildings and most of them have museums 
associated with them. Hundreds of monuments or plaques commemorating personages 
or events have been erected across the country. A site is declared of national historical 
significance on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
an advisory board of historians representing all provinces. 


The National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites are administered by a 
director and three regional directors who are responsible for operations in the Western 
Region, the Central Region (Ontario and Quebec) and the Atlantic Region. Each director 
is advised by representatives of the four staff divisions of the Branch—Financial and 
Management, National Parks Service, Canadian Historic Sites, and Engineering and 
Architectural. A resident superintendent manages each park and directs a staff of park 
wardens who protect the park and its natural features and enforce park regulations, park 
naturalists who explain the park to visitors and offer various educational services, and 
other administrative, maintenance and visitor service personnel. 


Hach park is being developed to yield the recreational potential for which it is suited 
and sightseeing, camping, fishing, photography, hiking and nature study are the most 
popular recreations common to the 18 parks that are accessible to the public. There are 
campgrounds in each park; daily charges are $1, $1.50 or $2 a day, depending on the 
services provided. A vehicle admission fee, varying from 25 cents for a single entry to $2 
for an annual licence good for all parks, is payable on entering all parks in Western Canada 
and Point Pelee National Park in Ontario; there is no charge for motor vehicles entering 
parks in the Atlantic Provinces. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites 


Park Location 
National Parks 
uberra NOVAlet eee «> On Bonavista Bay, New- 
foundland, 205 miles 


north of St. John’s. 


Prince Edward Island.|North shore of Prince 
Edward Island. 


Cape Breton Highlands| Northern part of Cape 
Breton Island, N.S. 


ISO VITIAIAIIIIC, yo cress clas 6 Interior of southwestern 
Nova Scotia near Mait- 
land Bridge. 

Bnd y Seok tee, ee On Bay of Fundy between 


Moncton and Saint John 
in New Brunswick. 


Georgian Bay Islands..|/In Georgian Bay, 3 miles 
by water from Honey 
Harbour, Ont. 


Rot Pelee... .6.. 3% On Lake Erie near Lea- 
mington, in southwest- 
ern Ontario. 


St. Lawrence Islands...|/In St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Brockville and 
Kingston, Ont. 


Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba, 
west of Lake Winnipeg. 


Prince Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan, 
north of Prince Albert. 


BRI. «ie .5 asa tarn b Western Alberta, on east 
slope of Rockies, 65 miles 
from Calgary. 


LS CUE Central Alberta, near Ed- 
monton. 
eS ee ae Western Alberta, on east 


slope of Rockies, 235 
miles from Edmonton. 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1957 


1937 


1936 


1948 


1929 


1918 


1914 


1929 


1885 


1913 


1907 


Area 


sq. miles 


Characteristics 


153.0 |Rocky headlands, wooded interior areas, 


Tew 


367.0 


150.0 


79.5 


5.4 


6.0 


260.0 


(acres) 


1,148.0 


1,496.0 


2,564.0 


75.0 


4,200.0 


off-shore and freshwater fishing. Serv- 
iced campground and cabin accommoda- 
tion. 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Fine bathing beaches. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Serv- 
iced campgrounds. 


Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
ous background. Fineseascapes. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
campgrounds. 


Newest National Park still at early stage of 
development. 


Interesting rock formations on coast and 
rolling hills inland. Motel and cabin 
accommodation and campgrounds. 


Camping, canoeing, hiking, swimming, 
fishing and boating opportunities. Un- 
usual geological formations on Flowerpot 
Island, off Tobermory on Midland Penin- 
sula. Accessible by boat only. 


Most southerly part of Canadian mainland. 
Fine bathing beaches. Unusual flora. 
Resting place for migrating birds. 
Campground. 


Mainland area and 14 islands with docks, 
campgrounds and picnic areas. Repre- 
sentative selection of the Thousand 
Islands. Islands accessible by boat only. 


Woodland escarpment with fine lakes. 
Fishing, swimming, trail-riding, hiking 
and golfing. Visitor services in Wasaga- 
ming townsite. Campgrounds. 


Forested region dotted with lakes and 
interlaced with streams. Fishing, swim- 
ming, boating and golfing. Marina. 
Visitor services at Waskesiu townsite. 


Best known and most popular of the 
National Parks. Magnificent scenery. 
Mineral hot springs. Resort facilities at 
Banff and Lake Louise. Skiing develop- 
ments at Mount Norquay, Mount White- 
horn, Sunshine, Skoki and Temple. On 
Trans-Canada Highway. 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 


buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar picnic and day-use area. Cabin 
accommodation and serviced camp- 


ground. 


Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
ful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs. Connected with 
Banff by scenic Banff-Jasper Highway. 
Accessible also by rail. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation and campgrounds. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Park Location 
National Parks— 
concluded 

Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana, U.S.A. 

Glacierze erase sect Southeastern British Co- 
lumbia, on summit of the 
Selkirk Range. 

HOOCEN a yaaeere eae Southeastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Rockies. 

Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Selkirks. 

YOhos sete tk ee Eastern British Columbia, 
on west slope of Rockies. 

Wood Buffalo.......... Partly in Alberta, and 
partly in Northwest Ter- 
ritories, between Atha- 
bascea and Slave Rivers. 

National Historic 
Parks 

Sionaleeilley eee SoevomnisaeNdld, anes. cee 

Fort Ambherste se oee Prince Edward Island, 
near Rocky Point. 

HortAnne. s.i.¢ fee Annapolis Royal, N.S..... 


Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


Halifax Citadel........ HaltfaxteNeSome eon oe 


PorteRovalaee eee Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles 
from Annapolis Royal. 


Alexander Graham Bell|Baddeck, N.S............ 


CranGuereaeas ee ee Grand PréuNiSscs2- nee 

Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 
Sackville, 

Fort Chambly....7.... Chambly7@Ques 4.2656 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1895 


1886 


1920 


1914 


1886 


1922 


1958 


1940 


Area 


sq. miles 


Characteristics 


203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 


521.0 


543.0 


100.0 


507.0 


17, 300.0 


acres 


243.4 


13, 000.0 


20.0 


93.0 


2.5 


national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
with spectacular parks and beautiful 


lakes. Hotel, motel and cabin accom- 
modation. Serviced and _ unserviced 
campgrounds. 

Superb alpine’ region, towering peaks, 


glaciers and forests. Climbing, hiking 
and camping. On Trans-Canada High- 
way. Visitor services at Rogers Pass. 


Includes Vermilion-Sinclair 
Banff-Windermere 


section of 
Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds. 


Mountain-top plateau with rolling alpine 
meadow and picturesque tarns. 


Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds. 


Largest National Park in world. Home of 
largest remaining herds of plains and 
wood bison and nesting ground of whoop- 
ing crane. Accommodation at and 
access by boat and aircraft from Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. 


Site of 1762 battle between French and 
British and of many fortifications. 
Marconi made first transatlantic wireless 
transmission here in 1901. 


Remaining earthworks of British fort built 
after 1758. 


Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
finally captured and occupied by British 
in 1710. Museum and well-preserved 
earthworks. 


Walled town built by French 1713-58 and 
demolished by British 1759. Being par- 
tially reconstructed. Archaeological in- 
vestigations in progress. 


Fortress constructed in 1820s and in 1850s. 
Museum. 


Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 


Museum containing mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 


Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Mu- 
seum. 

Site of French fort erected in mid-1700s. 
Museum. 


Fort built by English in 1709-11. Museum. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—concluded 


Characteristics 


Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
National Historic 
Parks—concluded 
Or wUeTNOX. cscs: ties aux Noix, Que., near St.} 1940 
aul. 
Fort Malden........... Amherstburg, Ont........ 1940 
Fort Wellington........ Prescott Ontiins oc. tiotee bis 1940 
Wipodside.......)00.8.. Kitchener, Ont... ...08. 1954 
Fort Prince of Wales...| Northern Manitoba, near] 1940 
; Churchill. 
_ Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north] 1951 
of Winnipeg. 
_ Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles} 1951 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 
Fort Langley.......... Fort Langley, B.C........ 1 
Fort Rodd Hill........ Pisquimaltess-©..4. cea 1962 
Major National 
Historic Sites 
George Island.......... Halifaxte Sona a. eens 1 
York Redoubt......... HalifaxysNeSee.sc <tc teens 1 
Fort Gaspereau........ Near Port Elgin, N.B..... 1 
St.Andrews Blockhouse|St. Andrews, N.B.........] 1938 
Martello Tower........ Lancaster, N.B..... 2285. 1924 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Birthplace........... Sts Win sQuew a... che see 1941 
Cartier-Brébeuf Park. .|Quebec, Que.............. 1 
Old walls around City of 
a ee Quebec, Que.............. 
Fort Coteau........... Coteau du Lac, Que....... 1 
a Kingston. Onte sour ec 1964 
Fort St. Joseph........ St. Joseph’s Island near 1 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Batoche Rectory...... Near Duck Lake, Sask....| 1954 
Fish Creek Memorial 
Se Near Rosthern, Sask...... 
Palace Grand Theatre|Dawson, Y.T............. 1959 
Sa OnO. ............ Dawson ey ol. pees cee 1959 
Yukon Sternwheeler. ..|Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 1959 


9.5 
1.2 


Fort built by English in 1820s. 


Site of defence post built in 1797-99. 
Museums. 


Military garrison 1812-66. 
Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 


Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. Museum. 


Partially restored trading post founded 
1827. Colony of British Columbia pro- 
claimed here 1858. 


Extensive 19th century stone and concrete 
coastal fortifications. 


Preserved harbour fortifications built in 
1870s. 


Perimeter harbour defence installations in 
use from 1778 to 1945. 

Site of 1751 French fort. 

Built during War of 1812. 


Harbour defence built during War of 1812. 


Period restoration relating to early life of a 
famous Prime Minister. 


Park, possible wintering site of Jacques 
Cartier, 1535-36. 

Former Quebec City fortifications. 

Site of fort built in 1779. 

House lived in by Sir John A. Macdonald 
about 1848. 

Most westerly British fort, built in 1796. 


On field of final battle of Northwest Rebel- 
lion, 1885. Only surviving building of 
that date. 


Commemorates Northwest Rebellion bat- 
tle of 1885. 


Reconstruction of theatre of Gold Rush 
days. 


Preserved Yukon river-boat. 


Yukon river-boat of 1930 period. 


ea marie Teen na te cy tek Abie hy bilan bore bilingual ek Se es 


1 Not yet formally established. 
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Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and National 
Historic Parks and Sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 3. 


3.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1964-67 
Park 1964 1965 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. 
National Parks 

Terra, NOVA seccasss.o heots ine Wort mie ace ae Eee 55, 926 66, 180 108,738 179, 647 
Prince: Maward Islandis.2 ss. scoso eee ee 1,019, 104 1,112,536 967,372 1,130,773 
@ape Breton Highlands.peeeeeen eee eee re 615, 133 624,942 729, 443 851,653 
LO 116 hae ee SEE An ootio cre nino oc GOOG cota: 494,157 566, 443 679, 406 753,310 
Georgian Bay. Islands#. ss .ae tm pce ee ee oe 18,052 8,371 8,361 10, 438 
Point Pelee 203... .c¢5 A. PEP CE eects 780,795 661, 166 697 , 328 726,035 
St. Lawrence Islandsttmre.). Gi. saemaniane asc oeree ce 77,368 67, 109 60,330 122,304 
Miding Mountains carrd washes cre eee 693,316 681,313 687 , 959 738,724 
Prince Albert... coos cena occ meee eee 137,494 140,521 152,256 146, 624 
cE ee RMA rien Gn ahenies Eldaieraars WS sa bars ceo 1,650,257 1,605,784 1,803,490 2,044,537 
Hlkislandsd3; 0. scg8 | See Lee eee ieee ease 207,914 175,105 197,728 204, 286 
Jaspers; ANS. 108 RIS aaee Wek MRE race ies 468, 579 480, 102 522,658 595,164 
Waterton Lalesss xem. (4 30st asene eC ORT ee 441, 803 371,258 393, 426 487,589 
Glacier: ccc toe ncoct or tests Ce CE enn 752,512 705, 150 767, 206 917,264 
TOObENAY . 5 Kae cis ascideeaeiete re Meee ne ee erate ee 567,291 548,515 638, 812 722,743 
Mount Revelstoke: <...2.mecemn: Gee eee oe oe 768,417 706,015 741, 457 872,367 
MWOHODs 4002: qeel feces, feet Sere hee cack 678,739 658, 518 689,313 864, 454 

WoodeBuffalo?) tates Bs gee erect ae vd = =A = 
Totals, National Parks...................... 9,426,857 9,179,028 9,845,283 11,367,912 

National Historic Parks and Sites! 

Signal ML, secs ree aes Sete eee eee a t6 195,208 241,242 275,209 396, 762 
Hort Am herst...v.fjo:0. ee Ree ee ee 3,851 9,513 22,576 26,076 
Port Amn. eon cess ct oe ee ee eee. 77,201 64,551 66,534 74,428 
iortress ofiloulsbourga. eee ce 40,153 113, 148 148,072 193,127 
HalifaxsCitadelennakas civsderit eee cess 192,286 213,212 213, 878 328,386 
Port, Royal Habitation: £3 a41.- ee ee ee 85, 947 39,265 42,699 46, 458 
AlexandenGraham: Bellin ....een omen eee 91,392 106, 228 110,158 121,804 
Grand Pre... 33) ee ee ee eee 63,395 64, 194 62, 848 73,192 
Bort, Beauséjour®:,: son. seas eee eee ete ec ors Oe 43,346 49, 427 49,087 53,299 
Martello Tower... 282 36:22" sec ee eee oh 38, 893 40,993 43 , 984 
Bort: Chambly. icine csoteeerctroe ene 85, 569 91,493 101, 286 132,700 
Bort Ibennox 44d doaies. eon eee ee 27, 943 20, 423 26,191 29,995 
ic Wilfrid Mauriers Birthplace eee ee seen 7,592 7,190 7,562 7,872 
HortMaldent ie oer tin 2. scent ae eee ee ee 41,023 38,916 52,670 64,025 
PortiWellington suisse ache ees eee oe 51,530 52, 167 40,917 60,495 
WOOdSId 6 5 ocs.3.2- MERE TS Ree EERE oor Ae 12,564 11,699 13,554 14,309 
Fort Prince of Wales 256 424 311 526 
Lower Fort Garry 85,391 86, 620 92,208 107,303 
HortwBattleiord.a.4accmee een feet acon eee 34, 807 38 , 825 42,878 43,111 
1 BPH Moye) even ASO Ka) Niuean cee Be ONO Goo nid? Bre gorao ae < 7,069 7, 855 8, 869 9,580 
Wore Wanwic yee sere eee te ee ie ee ae 105, 139 116,723 111,941 1335237 
Kort: Rodd Hill yee eae ee, eee eee ce 39,759 32, 922 36,614 58,810 
Palace:'Grand Theatres ne sce cee ne oe on 5,525 9,599 
SiS:2 Ken Oss fo Nik tei Aerie Sue area clans ca : 6, 857 3,250 
Totals, National Historic Parks and Sites. 1,241,421 1,444,930 1,579, 437 2,032,328 
Grand Totals \ e055 ohn eee dec te eee 10, 668, 278 10,623,958 11, 424,720 13,400,240 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
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or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


_ Newfoundland.—There are 78.5 sq. miles of provincial parkland reservations in 
Newfoundland. Of the total area, 26 sq. miles are at present utilized for public recreation 
and the remaining 52.5 sq. miles are as yet undeveloped. The active parkland consists 
of three regional parks, each having an area of about 8 sq. miles, and 18 roadside parks 
with camp and picnic facilities, each having an area of about 100 acres. 


In early 1966 arrangements were made under the federal Agricultural and Rural 
Development Act (ARDA) program to establish 12 more provincial parks in Newfound- 
land within the next two years. The parks will be located in various sections of the province 
and each will contain 25 camping areas, 25 picnic areas and swimming facilities, with 
associated roads, trails, clearings and bridges. 


Prince Edward Island.—Twenty areas totalling 900 acres have been developed as 
provincial parks including Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land on the Trans-Canada 
- Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, which is an excellent picnic site and camp- 
ground with its hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over the West 
River and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, is 
of historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park, comprising 80 acres at Rose- 
neath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell River; 
Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 13 acres at Kildare Beach four miles from Alberton, is of 
historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on Prince Edward 
Island; Green Park, 27 acres on the Trout River, is an attractive combination of land, 
trees and water and is also of interest as a historic shipbuilding centre; and Cabot Park 
at Malpeque, named in honour of the famous explorer, John Cabot, is a 16-acre area with 
beautiful sandy beaches and an interesting museum. Several small parks have been devel- 
oped or are under development. The parks are maintained by the Department of Tourist 
Development. A fee of $1.50 is charged for serviced tent and trailer sites and of $1 for 
unserviced sites. 


Nova Scotia.—Steady progress is being made in establishing a provincial park system 
in Nova Scotia, having the ultimate goal of providing facilities at 20 to 25 camping-picnic 
parks and some 60 picnic parks. During 1967 there were in operation 12 camping parks, 
39 picnic parks and 10 roadside picnic sites. Ten additional camping parks are planned 
for development in 1967-68, as well as additional picnic parks. Under a land acquisition 
program, the province has acquired over 9,000 acres for park purposes and it is intended 
that recreational holdings will continue to increase over the next few years. A beach 
acquisition program is also in progress. Progress is being made on the recreation section 
of the Canada Land Inventory program; it is anticipated that the whole program will be 
completed by March 1968. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Natural Resources is responsible for the devel- 
opment of the provincial park system, which includes 15 regional parks ranging in size 
from 25 to 200 acres, 19 picnic campgrounds and 30 roadside picnic grounds. All picnic 
and camping grounds contain tables, some form of toilet facility and a potable water 
supply but more elaborate facilities are available in the larger parks. Most parks are 
adjacent to or easily accessible from main trunk roads. No entrance fee is charged at 
any of the sites, but a daily camping fee of $1 to $1.50 is in effect at 20 of the larger parks 
and campgrounds. 


The total number of visitors to provincial parks in 1966 exceeded 1,300,000, campers 
numbering 113,110; 74 p.c. of the campers using park sites come from outside the province 
and about 40 p.c. of the day-use visitors are non-residents. Most of the park sites are 
located in rural areas, fairly evenly distributed throughout the province. A five-year 
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ARDA program of expansion and improvement of park and campground facilities is being 
undertaken, which will include the development of approximately 1,000 tent and trailer 
sites, accommodation for day-use of beaches, forest and wildlife recreation areas, scenic 
lookouts, etc., land purchase and provision of special facilities where warranted by in- 
tensity of use, such as boats, ramps, docks, canteens and playgrounds. 


The Department maintains a Game Farm at Magnetic Hill near Moncton where 
various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has seven provincial parks and 12 fish and game 
reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 140 miles 
northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,953 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles north of 
Quebec City, has 3,613 sq. miles; Mont Tremblant Park, 80 miles north of Montreal, 920 sq. 
miles; and Gaspésian Park, in the Gaspé Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mont Orford Park, 
situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles and Oka Park, near Oka, 
1.5sq. miles. Newest addition to the provincial parks is the St. Maurice Park, a 131-sq. 
mile area north of Shawinigan in Champlain County. 


Fish and Game Reserves together occupy over 43,000 sq. miles. The Chibougamau 
Reserve, the Mistassini Reserve and the Assinica Reserve, all northwest of Lake St. John, 
have areas of 3,400, 5,200 and 3,850 sq. miles, respectively, and farther north is the James 
Bay Reserve with an area of 25,000 sq. miles. The Aiguebelle Reserve in Abitibi County 
has an area of 100 sq. miles, the Baie Comeau and Chicoutimi Reserves in the Lake St. 
John area, 480 and 678 sq. miles, respectively, and the Kipawa Reserve in Témiscamingue 
County, 3,090 sq. miles. Adjoining Gaspésian Park are the Chic-Chocs and Matane 
Reserves with areas of 325 sq. miles and 500 sq. miles, and in Rimouski County is the 
Horton Reserve with an area of 310 sq. miles; this is the only reserve operated for hunting 
as well as for fishing. 


These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest and are for the 
most part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abound- 
ing in wildlife. In all of them, except Mont Orford Park and Oka Park, excellent fishing 
may be found and most of them have been organized to accommodate sportsmen and 
tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close to a famous 
year-round recreational area, is easily reached in summer by highway from Montreal and 
is very popular for tent or trailer camping and for swimming and picnicking. Mont 
Orford has an 18-hole golf course and, in winter, is the rendezvous of Canadian and United 
States skiers and the site of the Canadian Alpine downhill and slalom championship 
competitions. Hunting is forbidden in all parks and reserves except Horton, Kipawa and 
James Bay. In recent years, controlled moose hunting in Laurentide, La Vérendrye and 
Matane Parks has been allowed to remove the surplus population. 


Salmon fishing is available in the Gaspé area where the government maintains 
facilities for anglers along the Port Daniel, St. Jean, Cap-Chat, Matane, Matapédia and 
Petite Cascapédia Rivers. Facilities are also provided along the estuary of the Moisie 
River on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River about 15 miles east of Sept Iles, as 
well as at Petit Saguenay and Laval. 


The ever-increasing popularity of camping in Quebec has prompted the Department’s 
Park Service to establish camping facilities. Twenty areas are now well organized for 
this purpose—Val Jalbert, one mile east of Roberval in Lake St. John County; Grand 
Métis, six miles from Mont Joli, and Cap Bon Ami, both in the Gaspé Peninsula; Batiscan, 
on Highway 2, 25 miles east of Trois-Riviéres; St. Jean, Ile d’Orléans, Stoneham, Ville- 
neuve and Beaumont in the vicinity of Quebec City; des Voltigeurs, Waterloo and Mont 
Orford in the Eastern Townships; Brossard, Laprairie, Céte Ste. Catherine, Pointe-aux- 
Cascades and Oka close to Montreal; and Soulanges, St. Zotique and Riviére-Beaudette 
near Valleyfield. 
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Ontario.—The development of provincial parklands in Ontario continues at a rapid 
rate. In 1954 there were only eight provincial parks in the province while today there are 
96 such parks available for public use. In addition, several new parks are in process of 
development and 56 other areas encompassing almost 748 sq. miles are reserved for future 
development. The total area in the Ontario Provincial Park system is about 5,909 sq. miles. 


The four largest provincial parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior and Sibley— 
together have an area of about 5,200 sq. miles. Algonquin Park, the largest in the system, 
is a beautiful area 2,910 sq. miles in extent, 180 miles north of Toronto and 105 miles west 
of Ottawa; it has 14 picnic and camp grounds which are accessible by car from Highway 60 
and offers particularly fine canoeing opportunities within its interior. Quetico Park, 
covering 1,750 sq. miles, is accessible by Highway 11 at the Dawson Trail Campground on 
French Lake and also by water via Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 north from 
Sault Ste. Marie provides access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be reached 
by road from Highway 17 east from Port Arthur. 


In 1966 a new policy of park classification and park land zoning was announced to 
achieve a balanced park system and to establish a policy framework for positive and 
effective development and management. Five park classes were established—primitive, 
natural environment or heritage, wild river, nature reserve, and recreation. Comparable 
zones within parks were also established—primitive, natural, historic, multiple use, and 


_ recreation. 


Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 42 areas have been 
established. These areas, widely distributed across the province, vary in size, character 
and significance but all are regarded as important for their historic, scientific, aesthetic or 
cultural values. The largest is a 938-sq. mile block covering the Pukaskwa area on the 
north shore of Lake Superior and the second largest is a 225-sq. mile area of treeless tundra 
in the northeastern tip of the province at the point where Cape Henrietita-Maria juts out 
into Hudson Bay; this area is the most southern arctic tundra in the world and its primitive 
unspoiled landscapes and characteristically arctic wildlife are being preserved for scientific 
study and as unique features of the province. All other wilderness areas are one square 
mile or less in size. 


Ontario has made another advance in meeting the rising pressures for recreational 
Space by applying the concept of the recreational reserve. The recently created North 
Georgian Bay Recreational Reserve covers 4,500 sq. miles of interesting country lying 
generally between Algoma and Parry Sound on the north shore of Georgian Bay and 
including the channel between Manitoulin Island and the mainland, the 30,000 Islands, the 
famous route of the voyageurs via the French River, the remaining shoreline of Lake 
Nipissing and the LaCloche Mountains. The Reserve is not a National Park nor is it a 
Wilderness Area but an area following a normal course of development which is already 
used extensively for recreation. The plan is, by guiding the evolution of the area, to 
realize its full potential as a recreational paradise serving all types of needs and co-existing 
with a landscape of normal activity. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by year. Attendance in 1966 was 9,791,671 persons and 
campers numbered 994,787. Charges for vehicle entry are $1 a day or $5 a year and 
camping charges are $1.50 a night or $9 a week. At supervised tent and trailer camp- 
Sites, picnic tables, fireplaces, tested drinking water and washrooms are provided. New 
campsites are being added at the rate of 500 to 1,000 a year and in 1966 numbered approxi- 
mately 17,000. 

Interpretative and naturalist programs are being continually expanded and such 
Services aS museums, outdoor exhibits, conducted trips, illustrated talks and labelled 
nature trails were available in 25 parks in 1966. 
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The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Forests. Detailed information is contained in various booklets and maps 
available on request from the Department of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


Manitoba.—The provincial park system of Manitoba, administered by the Parks 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources, consists of four major classifi- 
cations of outdoor recreational development: provincial parks, which are large-area parks 
with a variety of natural attractions suited to many outdoor activities; recreational areas, 
the natural attractions of which are modified to accommodate recreational activities of an 
intensive nature; waysides, or highway parks which enhance travel routes and provide 
attractive rest stops; and heritage areas, which are areas of outstanding scenic beauty or 
have natural and physical features of special provincial interest. 


Manitoba’s Centennial $5,000,000 parks program includes the development of three 
new provincial parks, the rehabilitation and expansion of existing recreational areas with 
a view to providing new camping and improved day-use facilities, and the development 
of the heritage area program to preserve and interpret sites, large and small, illustrating 
the natural and human history of the province; Bird’s Hill Provincial Park, 14 miles east 
of Winnipeg, was officially opened July 15, 1967. A survey has been conducted to establish 
a development policy for waysides and a study of the shoreline potentials along Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba will provide guidance for the future development of the 
interlake area. 


At present Manitoba has nine provincial parks with a total area of 2,854 sq. miles, of 
which area 1,945 sq. miles are within provincial forests. In addition, there are 40 recre- 
ational areas ranging in size from 2.5 acres to 2,000 acres, and many picnic sites, camp- 
grounds and trailer parks. Hunting and fishing lodges are common and accommodation 
in some of the parks runs the gamut of modern resorts and motels, hotels and cabins. 
Golf, tennis, swimming and boating facilities are available, as well as children’s play- 
grounds. About 115 commercial concessions operate within the park system giving a 
variety of services ranging from restaurants to riding stables and boat marinas. The 
number of park visitors continues to increase impressively each year. In the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1966 they totalled an estimated 1,570,000 and camping groups accommodated in 
tents, trailers or truck campers numbered about 36,000. Admission fees to provincial 
parks are 50 cents per car per day or $3 per season. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has 14 provincial parks with a total area of 1,803 
sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake and Moose Mountain are 
operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accommodation as well 
as camp and picnic facilities. The other parks have trailer sites and camping, picnicking, 
boating and swimming facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, nature study, horseback riding, ete., and the 
parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress 
Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer, sharp-tailed grouse and beaver are present, and the streams 
have been stocked with brook and other trout. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole 
pine and white spruce provide a unique forest cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, 
Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk and bear appear variously, and 
deer and beaver are common to all, as well as several varieties of grouse and many species 
of water and smaller land birds. Spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover 
for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent in most of the lakes. Lake trout are 
ardently sought by fishermen in the northern lakes. Three wilderness parks—La Ronge, 
Nipawin and Meadow Lake—offer wilderness-style canoe routes and ‘fly-in’ commercially 
operated fishing and hunting camps. Many roadside picnic grounds are located throughout 
the province and several excellent Trans-Canada Highway campsites are in use. 
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Sites of historic interest are marked throughout the province and include the Touch- 
wood Hills Hudson’s Bay Post, Cannington Manor Historic Park and Wood Mountain 
Historic Park, all of which have picnic facilities. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 47 provincial parks have been established, 44 of which, with 
a total area of approximately 170 sq. miles, are in use and continuing development. Cypress 
Hills Provincial Park with an area of 78 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in the south- 
east portion of the province. Other parks are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, Big Hill 
Springs, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, 
Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, Jarvis Bay, Kinbrook 
Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon 
Lake, Moonshine Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, 
Saskatoon Island, Sir Winston Churchill, Taber, Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Tillebrook 
Trans-Canada Campsite, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, 
Woolford, Writing-on-Stone, Lesser Slave Lake, Moose Lake and Pigeon Lake. These 
parks are generally provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are main- 
tained by the Department of Lands and Forests primarily for the recreation and enjoyment 
of the residents of the province. There is a park within easy reach of almost every town. 
The most northerly park is Lac Cardinal, about 28 miles southwest of Peace River, and the 
southernmost park is Writing-on-Stone which adjoins the Alberta-Montana border. 
_ Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 3,575,139 tourists and vacationists in 1966. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 24 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historic interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
House, Bugnet Plantation, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL Isle, 
Fort George, Fort Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Hay 
Lakes Telegraph Station, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Rocky Mountain House Fort, 
Standoff, Stephansson, Twelve Foot Davis, Shaw Woolen Mill, Rev. George McDougall’s 
Death Site, Fort McLeod, Indian Stone Pile, St. Joseph Industrial School and Old Women’s 
Buffalo Jump. 

Provided also for Albertans are the Wilderness Provincial Park, which adjoins Jasper 
National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and three 
wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. Willmore Wilderness 
Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffleur Wilderness 159 sq. miles, White 
Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles and Ghost River Wilderness 59 sq. miles. The wilderness 
areas have been set aside to preserve as far as possible the natural scene and are not subject 
to any development or provided with roads. 


British Columbia.—There are 250 (170 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia, having a total area of about 10,018 sq. miles. These parks are classified as 
A, B and C. Class A parks are intended to preserve outstanding natural, scenic and 
historic features of the province for public recreation; they have a high degree of legislative 
protection against exploitation and alienation. Class B parks are also primarily for the 
protection of natural attractions but other resource use may be permitted if it does not 
unduly impair recreational values. Class C parks are intended primarily for the use of 
local residents and are generally managed by local park boards. Nature Conservancy 
Areas in any park are fully protected from resource development and are dedicated to a 
variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir 
Park and Wells Gray Park and outstanding scenic and mountain reserves such as Garibaldi, 
Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lakes Parks. The formal gardens of Peace Arch 
Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the United States. Vancouver 
Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved tremendous popularity with 
tourists; the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach and Goldstream. The 
famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored and became the first Provincial Historic 
Park; Fort Steele in the East Kootenay area is also being restored to preserve another of 
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British Columbia’s pioneer settlements. Ten marine parks with mooring facilities and 
campsites have been developed on the islands of the Strait of Georgia for the benefit of 
water-borne vacationers. 


The popularity of British Columbia’s parks, with their integrated campsites and 
picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 5,150,000 park visits were recorded during 
1966; about 25 p.c. of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. Records 
show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Garibaldi Parks were the most heavily used. 


Subsection 3.—Ottawa, Canada’s National Capital* 


Canada’s capital city lies in a magnificent natural setting, its hub high on the lime- 
stone bluffs bordering the Ottawa River where it tumbles over the Chaudiére Falls and 
where, a short distance downstream, the lazy Rideau River falls in twin curtains over the 
cliffs from the south and the once-turbulent Gatineau River flows in from the north. Here 
Champlain paused and portaged on his way westward in 1613. The priests, soldiers and 
traders who followed him travelled past these cliffs and around the rapids. By this place 
passed most of the great overland explorers. Champlain called the river ‘la grande 
riviere des Algommequins” and early English traders called it the Grand River. “Ottawa” 
is the anglicized form of Outaouac or Outaouais, the name of a tribe of Indians from Lake 
Huron who traded with the French in the seventeenth century. They carried their furs 
by the river that now bears their name. The first settlement in this region is associated 
with an American from Massachusetts, Philemon Wright, who, in 1800, located on the 
north shore of the river where Hull stands today, bringing with him families and tradesmen 
and forming the nucleus of a busy community. Taking advantage of Britain’s needs for 
squared timber, Philemon Wright ran the first raft of white pine to Quebec in 1806, and 
started the Ottawa River squared timber trade that soon came to be fostered by British 
tariff concessions. This was the beginning of a great industry that remained the life blood 
of the community for half a century. 


Settlement on the south side of the river did not begin in earnest until a generation 
later. During the War of 1812 communications by the St. Lawrence River, the main 
route to the settled area in Upper Canada, had been under American attack and a safer 
water route between Montreal and the Great Lakes was considered an urgent need for the 
future. Ten years were spent in sporadic investigation and consideration of a route by the 
Rideau and Cataraqui River systems and finally, in 1826, Lieutenant-Colonel John By of 
the Royal Engineers was sent to the Chaudiére to build a canal from that point to 
Kingston. The next year two companies of Royal Sappers and Miners, numbering 162 
men, began the construction. To Colonel By also goes the credit of planning the original 
townsite which was, in 1827, named Bytown in his honour. Where Ottawa’s central area 
is today, the Earl of Dalhousie, the then Governor-in-Chief, had wisely secured com- 
manding ground for the Crown in 1823 and, adjacent to this, Colonel By laid out two 
settlements called Upper Town and Lower Town, separated by part of the Government 
lands called Barrack Hill. The canal was finished in 1832 and the town that sprouted 
around Colonel By’s military camp began to grow and prosper. Stores and banks were 
set up, churches and schools were built and a little manufacturing community was started 
in New Edinburgh near Rideau Falls. 


Bytown was now the inland centre of the squared timber trade and by 1850 could 
boast of some fine stone buildings, among them the home of Thomas MacKay which 
today forms the central part of the residence of the Governor General of Canada. A change 
then occurred in the timber industry, the British system of preferential import duties on 
squared white and red pine logs was abandoned and trade began to decline. However, by 
this time the accessible forest stands of the eastern United States were depleted and sawn 
lumber was needed to house a growing population. Also, the American railway and canal 
network had extended to the Canadian border, making transportation easy. Encouraged 
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by these favourable conditions and the newly recognized availability of hydro-electric 
power, a group of American and other lumbermen came to Bytown, beginning in 1853, 
and established sawmills by the Chaudiére Falls. Soon the islands about the falls and 
the flats on both shores were covered with lumber piles and loaded barges were on their 
way to the American market. The sawmill industry began its rise to dominating impor- 
tance. 


At the beginning of 1855, Bytown became a city and took the name Ottawa, just in 
time to receive a great honour and to assume a great responsibility. The United Province 
of Canada, since its formation in 1841, had shuttled its capital between Kingston, Toronto, 
Montreal and Quebec and was now trying to agree on a permanent site. At the end of 
1857 Queen Victoria settled the dispute by choosing Ottawa. Government buildings for 
the new capital were designed and contracts were let in 1859 for their construction. 
However, the task was hard and the cost much greater than expected and it was not until 
1866 that the government of the Province of Canada actually moved to Ottawa. The 
next year the first Parliament of the new Dominion of Canada met in an incomplete 
Parliament Building, situated on the former Barrack Hill. 


The nation enjoyed a brief prosperity during most of the next decade. Ottawa grew 
and the government expanded as the Dominion extended its authority over more and 
more of British North America. In 1871, shortly after Confederation, the city had a 
population of about 22,000. Many fine homes and stores in stone and brick were built. 
The Departmental Buildings, flanking the Parliament Building on the Hill, were enlarged. 
An old wooden City Hall near the Canal was replaced in 1876 by a fine stone building and 
a large post office was erected at the city’s centre. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ottawa was a flourishing industrial centre with a population of 59,000. It remained the 
hub of the lumbering industry of Eastern Canada, had the largest paper mills in the 
country and the leading match factory in the world. However, little effort had been made 
to preserve or enhance its natural beauty until the Ottawa Improvement Commission was 
set up in 1899 and the Driveway along the Rideau Canal was begun. Even so, progress 
was slow in this direction but in the years up to the beginning of the First World War the 
city centre began to take on a new face. Many new government buildings were erected— 
laboratories, the Dominion Observatory and the Geodetic Building at the Experimental 
Farm, the Archives Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum, the Royal Canadian Mint 
and the Connaught Building. In 1912, the Grand Trunk Railway completed construction 
of the Union Station and of the French renaissance-style Chateau Laurier whose turrets 
continue to grace the Ottawa skyline. During this period several studies were made and 
plans recommended for the improvement of the National Capital but these were deferred 
because of the War and for other reasons. Fire destroyed the Parliament Building in 
1916, leaving standing only the octagonal library now forming part of the magnificent 
building of modern Gothic architecture which replaced it but was ten years in the building. 
The city beautification program was continued by the Ottawa Improvement Commission 
on a slightly increased budget until 1927; in that year the Commission was reconstituted 
as the Federal District Commission and the program then proceeded at a more accelerated 
rate. The second Commission was succeeded in 1959 by the National Capital Commission. 


The City of Ottawa today, with its population of close to 300,000, is well on the way to 
becoming a national capital of enduring beauty and grace. It is a self-governing munici- 
pality, administered by an elected City Council, but there are underlying differences 
which set it apart from all other major Canadian centres. Historically, it has always 
been the meeting place for the two founding peoples. It is the national Seat of Govern- 
ment and throughout the years the federal authorities have recognized the need of creating 
in and around the National Capital an area of pride, not only for the residents of the city 
and its environs but for all Canadians. 

Much of the work of the National Capital Commission hinges on the implementation 
of a long-range Master Plan, developed by the late Jacques Gréber, a famed French town- 
planner. The Gréber Plan tabled in the House of Commons in 1951, although not 
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officially recognized by the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, is the basis of much that has 
been accomplished. In fact, ten years after its publication it was reported that all of its 
major proposals were in process of realization. 


Success of the Plan, now and in the future, is dependent on co-operation between the 
Federal Government, the governments of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the cities 
of Ottawa, Hull and Eastview and about sixty-five other autonomous municipalities in the 
National Capital Region. The Plan itself was conceived as a memorial to all Canadians 
who gave their lives in the defence of Canada during the Second World War and was 
projected over a fifty-year period. It called first for the establishment of a National 
Capital Region encompassing some 900 sq. miles but later, in 1959, this was doubled to 
1,800 sq. miles—about half in Ontario and half in Quebec. In accordance with its pro- 
posals, large “open spaces” are being provided in the Ottawa-—Hull area, part of which 
involves the restoration of the shores of the waterways. Major restorations have taken 
place at Rideau Falls opposite the Ottawa City Hall, at Jacques Cartier Park in Hull, and 
at Vincent Massey Park which is a 75-acre urban park in the heart of Ottawa, linked with 
the 50-acre Hog’s Back Park surrounding the limestone chasm of Prince of Wales Falls on 
the Rideau River. Forty miles of riverfront land are under the control of the Commission 
and countless delightful areas are accessible to the public. There are some 60 miles of 
wide, landscaped driveways throughout Ottawa which will be extended by another 20 
miles in coming years. In addition the Commission maintains seven city-owned parks in 
Ottawa, including Rockcliffe and Strathcona Parks. At present Ottawa has 4,000 acres 
of open space. 


The relocation of government buildings to suitable scattered sites has been under way 
for several years. The first development took place at Tunney’s Pasture located on the 
Ottawa River in the west-central area of Ottawa. The Pasture now contains 18 buildings 
of various sizes. Confederation Heights, in the south-central area adjoining Hog’s Back 
Park, now contains six attractive and functional buildings that house Government Depart- 
ments, and the large Government Printing Bureau was established in Hull. In all, the 
grounds of more than 140 government buildings are cared for by the Commission. 


Two key proposals in the Master Plan with long-range effects on Ottawa’s future are 
the creation of the Greenbelt and the removal of railway trackage from the central sections. 
The Greenbelt, designed to control urban sprawl and to provide sites for governmental, 
industrial and research development, is a unique planning measure in North America. 
Within its 41,500 acres the Commission encourages agriculture, reforestation and public 
recreation areas. 


Railway relocation, possibly the most important element of the National Capital 
Plan, has been largely completed. It involved removal of 32 miles of track, much of 
it in the central sections of the city, elimination of 72 level crossings, many in high density 
urbanized areas, and is a prime consideration in Federal Government redevelopment of 
LeBreton Flats, the old Union Station sector in downtown Ottawa which has been re- 
developed for the Centennial celebrations, and sections of Sussex Drive near the approaches 
of the new Macdonald-Cartier Bridge across the Ottawa River. 


The National Capital Commission opened two beautiful new parkways in Ottawa in 
time for the Centennial of Confederation—Colonel By Drive, extending over 4.6 miles 
from Hog’s Back to Rideau Street, and the Ottawa River Parkway, an eight-mile drive 
with sweeping curves from about Britannia to Wellington Street near the Garden of the 
Provinces. 


North of Ottawa and Hull, in Quebec, a 68,000-acre recreation area known as Gatineau 
Park has been developed by the Commission, an area that will eventually be extended to 
88,000 acres. It is a wilderness area, extending northward from Hull for 35 miles. With 
25 miles of parkway, magnificent lookouts, lakes, fishing streams, beaches, picnic areas, 
camping sites and walking trails, the park is one of the finest recreation areas in Canada, 
enjoyed by tens of thousands of visitors yearly. 
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In addition to its own programs, the National Capital Commission extends planning 
aid and advice to municipalities in the National Capital Region but only on request; at 
no time does the Commission seek to impose its proposals on the autonomous governments 
concerned with local affairs in the region. Financial aid in the form of grants is made to 
municipal governments in special circumstances. 


The Commission has 20 members, representing all the provinces, and employs between 
600 and 800 people, depending on season, in carrying out its development and maintenance 
programs. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works. 


Section 2.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation 


Wildlife in Canada is an important renewable natural resource. In the early days 
wildlife was, and in remote areas still is, a form of sustenance in the hinterland, and trade 
in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During the period of the 
opening up of the country, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or 
extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador duck became extinct, 
the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and elk, prong-horn antelope, and muskoxen were 
reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. Wildlife habitat has been reduced 
by the cutting and burning of the forests, the pollution of streams, industrial and urban 
development, drainage of wetlands, building of dams, and other changes in the land. 


Wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the degree that he has changed 
and influenced the environment for wildlife. The arctic and alpine tundra, one of Canada’s 
major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at all; the adjacent subarctic and 
subalpine non-commercial forests have been changed principally as a result of increased 
human travel causing more forest fires; the great forest farther south has not lost its real 
character through being managed for commercial use; cultivable lands, whether originally 
forest or grassland, have completely changed but often they and the managed forest are 
better for some forms of wildlife than the original wilderness. There are more moose, 
deer, ruffed grouse and probably more coyotes than in Indian days. Fur species, such as 
beaver and muskrat, are easily managed and many small mammals and birds thrive better 
in fields and woodlots than in the virgin forests, provided that they are not poisoned by 
pesticides. At the present time, the harvestable surplus of game and fur species across 
Canada is seldom fully utilized and it is quite clear that wildlife will remain abundant 
wherever there is suitable habitat and enlightened management. 


Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, 
wolves, grizzly bears and wolverines, to mention a few. And these animals exist not only 
because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of man’s efforts to preserve them. 
There is evidence of concern about the preservation of wildlife by the early Canadians; 
there were game laws in force in the original provinces when all but a few thousand acres 
of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. In 1885 pioneer conservationists were 
instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta, and in 1887 a bird sanctuary, the first 
on the Continent, was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan. Concern 
to preserve Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the complete protection of wood bison in 1893 
and to the purchase and establishment of a nucleus herd of plains bison at Wainwright in 
Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of wildlife conservation efforts, which, for a 
long time, took the form of protection of certain species from destruction by man or preda- 
tor. Better knowledge of nature’s operations and recognition that many factors combine 
to cause fluctuation in wildlife numbers are now being reflected in scientifically based 
hunting seasons and limits. The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs 
counter to. popular prejudice but it is well understood that any area will support only so 
many animals, and species that are highly productive must have a quick turnover. Con- 
sideration of wildlife must never be separated from consideration of its environment and 
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if the environment is fully stocked the annual increment need only replace the losses, 
All extra is surplus, only part of which is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a 
game species, by man. 


As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the jurisdiction of the 
respective provincial governments.* Wildlife on federal lands and certain problems of 
national or international interest with respect to research and management are the concern 
of the Federal Government and are dealt with mainly by the Canadian Wildlife Service as 
described under the next heading. Following this is a special article describing the variety 
of animal life in Canada today, prepared by scientists of the National Museum of Canada. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It was 
organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management 
and is now a Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
The Service conducts scientific research into wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, 
Yukon Territory and the National Parks, advises the administrative agencies concerned 
on wildlife management and co-operates in the application of such advice. It administers 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act, provides co-ordination and advice in connection with 
the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces, deals with national and 
international problems relating to wildlife resources and co-operates with other agencies 
having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migra- 
tory Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. The Canadian Wildlife Service is 
responsible for recommending the annual revision of the Migratory Birds Regulations, 
which govern open seasons, bag limits and hunting practices for migratory game birds. 
The Act and Regulations are enforced by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and, in 
both administration and enforcement, co-operation is received from provincial authorities. 
There are 93 migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada, having a total area of 44,941.6 sq. 
miles. Bird banding provides valuable information on the migration of birds and their 
natural history and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially numbered 
bands supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are used in 
Canada as well as in the United States. 


A national wildlife policy and program was tabled in the House of Commons in 1966 
after comprehensive discussions with the provinces and citizens’ conservation organizations. 
This policy provides for co-operative research and management with the provinces on 
common problems and establishes guidelines and goals for federal research programs. 


The serious decline in the numbers of barren-ground caribou revealed in surveys of 
1948-49 and 1955-56 continues to cause grave concern. In 1965 the herds numbered about 
250,000 animals. Excessive human kill, the destruction of winter range by forest fires, 
and poor calf survival during years of bad weather are the major causes of the decline. 
In April 1966 the Service began an intensive two-year study of herds in Keewatin and 
northern Manitoba to provide data for management. Studies of wolf-caribou relation- 
ships and of the arctic fox were completed in 1966. Studies were continued on mink, 
muskrat, beaver, and polar and grizzly bear. Big game mammals in the National Parks 
were the object of continued study, special attention being given to mountain sheep and 
elk in the Mountain Parks. In Wood Buffalo National Park, investigations into the 
problems of disease and low reproductive rates among bison were continued. Studies of 
the relationship between forests and wildlife were continued in New Brunswick. 


The loss of wetlands to drainage and filling for agricultural and other purposes poses 
a serious threat to the waterfowl resource. The Service is participating with the provinces 


* The conservation of wild fur-bearing animals in the different provinces is discussed in the Fisheries and Furs 
Chapter, Part II, and information on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in Part I of the same 
Chapter, together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and to international 
fisheries conservation (see Index). 
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in a major program of preserving wetlands by purchase and long-term lease. In 1967, 
after completion of pilot studies, a program to preserve about 4,000,000 acres of wetlands 
at an annual cost of over $5,000,000 was begun. 


_ Much time was devoted to species greatly reduced in number or in danger of extinc- 
tion, such as the trumpeter swan and whooping crane. Six eggs of the latter species were 
taken from Wood Buffalo National Park to provide the nucleus of a captive breeding 
population. Five of the eggs were hatched successfully. The progeny will be released 
into the wild as soon as a large enough supply of breeding birds has been developed. A 
country-wide harvest survey will be made possible by the Canada Migratory Game Bird 
Hunting Permit, sold for the first time in 1966. About 385,000 waterfowl hunters 
purchased permits. A second survey will ascertain the species and age composition of 
the harvest. Other continuing programs include an annual survey of crop damage in the 
Prairie Provinces, Arctic bird banding and participation in a program to reduce bird 
hazards at airports. Substitutes for lead shot are being studied in order to eliminate 
the large annual loss of waterfowl from lead poisoning. Pesticide research, just now 
developing, aims at measuring effects on wild animals of the environmental contamination 
by toxic chemicals; populations of songbirds, gulls and falcons are currently under study. 
Subjects of research in limnology include productivity of National Park waters and the 
biology of fish and associated fauna. Adequate stocks of game fish are provided and 
maintained through modern methods of management where they can be applied without 
detriment to the aesthetic values of the areas concerned. 


The Service’s research staff totals about 70. Specialists covering mammalogy, lim- 
nology, migratory bird populations, migratory bird habitat, ARDA, pesticides, pathology 
and biometrics are stationed at the head office in Ottawa. Offices are located in Fort 
Smith and Inuvik, N.W.T.; Whitehorse, Y.T.; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton and Calgary, 
Alta.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa and Aurora, Ont.; Quebec City, Que.; 
Fredericton and Sackville, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; and St. John’s, Nfld. Headquarters for 
the Western Region is in Edmonton and for the Eastern Region in Ottawa. Sixteen 
officers are engaged in an inventory of wildlife land capability under the ARDA program 
(see Chapter X). A number of university graduates and undergraduates are engaged 
annually to assist in summer field work and 16 scholarships of $1,200 each were awarded 
in 1967 to graduate students in wildlife and allied fields. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN CANADA TODAY* 
Introduction 


The animals of Canada range over some 3,852,000 square miles of territory that, 
with Alaska, makes up the northern part of the North American Continent. Except in 
some southern coastal areas, the climate of the region consists of long severe winters and 
short warm summers. Consequently, the animal life is relatively sparse (compared to the 
tropics) and consists mainly of widely eurytopic species, able to survive and propagate 
under extreme physical conditions. 


Of Canada’s estimated 100,000 different kinds of animals, only 1,500 species are 
vertebrates (animals with backbones); all others are invertebrates. In other words, of 
every 100 kinds of animals occurring in a given part of Canada, only one or two are likely 
to be a mammal, bird, reptile, amphibian, or fish. The overwhelming majority of species 
will be animals without backbones such as insects, spiders, crustaceans, worms, molluscs, 
jellyfish, sponges, and single-celled animals. The vertebrates, because of their large size 
and living habits, are much more conspicuous and familiar to us, and occupy a more 
important place in our concept of nature than is merited on the basis of numbers alone. 


* Prepared by scientists of the Zoology Division, National Museum of Canada as follows: Introduction, E. L. 
Bousfield, Chief Zoologist; The Mammals of Canada, P. M. Youngman, Curator of Mammals; The Birds of Canada, 
W. Earl Godfrey, Curator of Birds; Amphibians and Reptiles in Canada, Francis R. Cook, Curator of Herpetology; 
Canada’s Fish Fauna, D. E. McAllister, Curator of Fishes; The Arthropods of Canada, E. L. Bousfield; The Mol- 
lusca of Canada, A. H. Clarke, Jr., Curator of Molluscs; and Canadian Marine Invertebrate Life, N. A. Powell, 
Curator of Invertebrates, and E. L. Bousfield. 
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Animals are sometimes regarded as motile, chemically complex, self-perpetuating 
entities that, in many different fashions, convert food protein of one type into food protein 
of another. Unlike plants, animals are not able to synthesize their own body proteins 
from basic molecules, energized by sunlight. The primary animal feeding types, or food 
converters, are herbivorous and feed essentially on plant material. These in turn are 
eaten by carnivores which may also prey on each other. Some animals, particularly 
among the vertebrates (including man), are omnivorous and are able to utilize, to some 
degree, both plant and animal protein. Many groups of invertebrates, because of their 
small size, are essentially herbivorous. On the other hand, virtually all vertebrate species 
feed on animal protein at one stage or another of their life history but some (especially in 
the adult stage), such as the ungulate mammals, tortoises, and many birds, have become 
secondarily adapted to feeding on plant material. For animal protein, man feeds primarily 
on other vertebrates or their products and, in modern times, derives only a small propor- 
tion of his sustenance from invertebrates (shellfish, shrimps) or their products (honey). ~ 


Although some invertebrate animals are obviously man’s benefactors (bees, silkmoths, 
earthworms), the group as a whole causes man his greatest physical discomfort, financial 
loss, disease, and even death. Canadians are universally aware of damage caused by 
insects and other arthropods that destroy man’s crops, riddle his clothing and household 
furnishings, parasitize his domestic animals, bite and sting his hide and infect his body with 
disease, undermine his buildings and generally contribute to life’s problems. Canadians 
may be less aware of the expensive measures required to repair damage by other inverte- 
brates, particularly in the marine environment. Shipworms and gribbles reduce wharves 
and pilings to damp sawdust; barnacles, mussels, sea mosses and hydroids foul the bottoms 
of boats and clog water conduits; and swarms of sea lice and amphipod crustaceans strip 
the bait from fishing lines and lobster pots and even eat the defenceless lobsters in their 
crowded holding trays. Thus, if man did not realize the inestimable value of invertebrates 
in the pollination of plants arid in the food cycle of nature, a cycle necessary to his own 
existence, he might very well be tempted to put the invertebrates on the negative side of 
the balance sheet! 


Canadians tend to be more familiar with the terrestrial fauna than with the animals 
of fresh and salt water. Thus, among the vertebrates, the aquatic fish are least familiar 
to us and, among the invertebrates, the aquatic crustaceans are less well known than the 
essentially terrestrial insects and spiders. Except for arthropods and molluscs, few inverte- 
brate groups are significantly terrestrial, the earthworms (about 25 Canadian species, 
mostly introduced) being a notable exception. Their close cousins, the microdriles (about 
60 Canadian species), and their more distant cousins, the leeches (about 40 Canadian 
species), occur mainly in fresh water but a few are marine. The flat worms (Platyhel- 
minthes) have free-living members in fresh and salt water; the flukes and tapeworms are 
parasitic in higher animals and have a complicated life history involving two or more hosts, 
one of which is usually aquatic. 


Taxonomically, the vertebrate animals of Canada are fairly well known. Even among 
the fishes, the likelihood of a species new to science being found in the region is slim. The 
invertebrates, on the other hand, are much less well known. In some groups, such as the 
ubiquitous minute worm-like nematodes, fewer than 1,000 Canadian species are known, 
probably representing only 10 p.c. of the total fauna. In certain parasitic worm-like 
animal groups (Acanthocephala, Nematomorpha) and some free-living aquatic groups 
(Echiura, Tardigrada) only a few Canadian species are known. Even in relatively well- 
studied micro-organisms of fresh water, such as the Rotifera (‘wheel-bearing’ animalcules) 
and their relatives (more than 1,000 Canadian species), much is yet to be learned. Particu- 
larly rewarding fields of systematic research await students of the microscopic interstitial 
animals of the soil and sea bottom, and of the macro-invertebrates of the Pacific Coast of 
Canada. 
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The Mammals of Canada 


Mammals are the most successful and intelligent of the land vertebrates. They are 
warm blooded, have a four-chambered heart, possess hair at some stage of development, 
and suckle their young after birth. They evolved from a mammal-like reptile stock in the 
Triassic. Living mammals are members of three major evolutionary lines, the mono- 
tremes (Echidna and Duckbilled Platypus of Australia); the marsupials (the Opossum and 
numerous Australian forms); and the placentals (all other living orders of mammals). 


Since the end of the Mesozoic, mammals have increased rapidly in numbers and diver- 
sity. Even within the three major areas of habitation, terrestrial, aquatic and aerial, there 
has been much specialization. Various terrestrial mammals have developed many modifi- 
cations for running, leaping, burrowing and arboreal locomotion. Aquatic mammals have 
developed modifications for various stages of life in the water from amphibious types such 
as water shrews and otters to strictly aquatic mammals such as the whales and sea cows. 
A number of arboreal mammals have developed gliding membranes, between fore and hind 
limbs, to assist in leaping through the air. True flight has been developed only by the bats. 


Canada harbours about 193 species of mammals varying in size from the giant Blue 
Whale (Balaenoptera musculus) to the minute Pigmy Shrew (Microsorex hoyi). The kinds of 
mammals differ greatly from tundra to boreal forest, prairies, and eastern deciduous forest. 
The greatest density of species occurs in the western mountains and the least density in the 
high Arctic. 


Since Canada was almost entirely covered by glaciers only a few thousand years ago, 
the terrestrial mammal fauna is a reflection of the movement of various species from northern 
and southern unglaciated refugia back into the deglaciated area. Some South American 
species, such as the Opossum (Didelphis marsupialis) and the Porcupine (Hrethizon dorsa- 
tum), have pushed north into Canada, but the greatest number of species were derived from 
North America and Asia. 


Terrestrial species occurring both in Canada and the Old World include Arctic Hare 
(Lepus timidus), Least Chipmunk (Hutamias minimus), Beaver (Castor fiber), Arctic 
Ground Squirrel (Spermophilus undulatus), Northern Red-backed Mouse (Clethrionomys 
rutilus), Northern Vole (Microtus oeconomus), Singing Vole (Microtus gregalis), Siberian 
Lemming (Lemmus sibiricus), Arctic Fox (Vulpes lagopus), Red Fox (Vulpes vulpes), 
Brown Bear (Ursus arctos), Polar Bear (Ursus maritimus), Ermine (Mustela erminea), 
Least Weasel (Mustela nivalis), Wolverine (Gulo gulo), Wapiti (Cervus elaphus), Moose 
(Alces alces) and Caribou (Rangifer tarandus). Numerous other species have close relatives 
in the Old World. 


Examples of species with broad ranges in Canada are Masked Shrew (Sorex cinereus), 
Water Shrew (Sorex palustris), Little Brown Bat (Myotis lucifugus), Varying Hare (Lepus 
americanus), Woodchuck (Marmota monax), Red Squirrel (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus), 
Deer Mouse (Peromyscus maniculatus), Heather Vole (Phenacomys intermedius), Meadow 
Vole (Microtus pennsylvanicus), Gray Wolf (Canis lupus), Black Bear (Ursus americanus), 
Ermine (Mustela erminea), Mink (Mustela vison), Lynx (Felis canadensis), Moose (Alces 
alces) and Caribou (Rangifer tarandus). 


Species with limited western ranges include Dusky Shrew (Sorex obscurus), Pika 
(Ochotona princeps), Hoary Marmot (Marmota caligata), Montana Vole (Microtus montanus), 
Northern Vole (Microtus oeconomus), Singing Vole (Microtus gregalis) and Mule Deer 
(Odocoileus hemionus). 


Some species, such as the Varying Lemming (Dicrostonyx torquatus), Arctic Hare 
(Lepus timidus), Arctic Fox (Vulpes lagopus) and Muskox (Ovibos moschatus), have ranges 
limited to the Arctic while others have southern ranges barely pushing north into Canada, 
such as Pacific Water Shrew (Sorex bendirii), Shrew-mole (Neurotrichus gibbsii), Townsend’s 
Mole (Scapanus townsendii), Nuttall’s Cottontail (Sylvilagus nuttallii), Eastern Cottontail 
(Sylvilagus jfloridanus), Townsend’s Chipmunk (Eutamias townsendii), Plains Pocket 
Gopher (Geomys bursarius), Great Basin Pocket Mouse (Perognathus parvus), Ord’s 
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Kangaroo Rat (Dipodomys ordiz), White-footed Mouse (Peromyscus leucopus), Montana 
Vole (Microtus montanus), Townsend’s Vole (Microtus townsendiz), Sagebrush Vole (Lagurus 
curtatus), Black-footed Ferret (Mustela nigripes) and Spotted Skunk (Spzlogale putortus). 


Numerous species of Canadian mammals are rare or endangered in some part of their 
range, due usually to a combination of factors including destruction of habitat and ex- 
cessive hunting pressure. Notable among these are Black-tailed Prairie Dog (Cynomys 
ludovicianus), Swift Fox (Vulpes velox), Wolf (Canis lupus), Brown Bear (Ursus arctos), 
Polar Bear (Ursus maritimus), Marten (Martes americana), Black-footed Ferret (Mustela 
nigripes), Cougar (Felis concolor), Wapiti (Cervus elaphus), Sea Otter (Enhydra nes) and 
Bison (Bison bison) as well as several species of whales. 


A list of the 34 families of mammals found in Canada, showing the number of species 
occurring in Canada, follows: Didelphidae (New World Opossums), 1; Insectivora (Insecti- 
vores), 12; Talpidae (Moles), 6; Vespertilionidae (Vespertilionid Bats), 16; Molossidae 
(Molossid Bats), 1; Hominidae (Man), 1; Ochotonidae (Pikas), 1; Leporidae (Hares and 
Rabbits), 6; Aplodontidae (Mountain Beavers), 1; Sciuridae (Squirrels), 23; Geomyidae 
(Pocket Gophers), 2; Heteromyidae (Heteromyids), 3; Castoridae (Beaver), 1; Muridae 
(Rats and Mice), 32; Zapodidae (Jumping Mice), 4; Erethizontidae (New World Porcu- 
pines), 1; Ziphiidae (Beaked Whales), 7; Physeteridae (Sperm Whale), 2; Monodontidae 
(Monodontids), 2; Delphinidae (Delphinids), 13; Eschrichtidae (Gray Whale), 1; Balaenop- 
teridae (Balaenopterid Whales), 5; Balaenidae (Baleen Whales), 3; Canidae (Canids), 6; 
Ursidae (Bears), 3; Procyonidae (Procyonids), 1; Mustelidae (Mustelids), 14; Felidae 
(Cats), 3; Otariidae (Eared Seals), 3; Rosmaridae (Walrus), 1; Phocidae (Hair Seals), 7 
Cervidae (Cervids), 5; Antilocapridae (Pronghorn), 1; Bovidae (Bovids), 5 


) 


The Birds of Canada 


Canada’s rich avifauna comprises 518 species of recent birds belonging to 64 families. 
Birds, however, are not distributed uniformly across this vast and ecologically varied land. 
The Pacific Coast, western mountains, prairies, boreal forests, Atlantic Coast and arctic 
tundra all have species peculiar to them. Most bird species prefer particular habitats in 
which to live and consequently the distribution of the various species may be extremely 
intricate. 


Some species like the American Robin (T’urdus migratorius), Yellow Warbler (Den- 
droica petechia), Common Raven (Corvus corax) and Horned Lark (EHremophila alpestris) 
have vast ranges in Canada and many others are only slightly less widely distributed. 
Some, like Townsend’s Solitaire (Myadestes townsendiz), are confined to the western moun- 
tains and others, such as the Chestnut-collared Longspur (Calcarius ornatus), to the prairies. 
Certain species, such as the Glaucous-winged Gull (Larus glaucescens), are confined to the 
West Coast and others, like the Razorbill (Alca torda), to the East Coast. The Rock and 
Willow Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus and L. lagopus) are examples of species that have arctic 
and subarctic ranges and still others, such as Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewickiz) and 
Bobwhite (Colinus virginianus), have nesting ranges mostly south of Canada and penetrate 
only into small southernmost parts of this country. The Ipswich Sparrow (Passerculus 
princeps) has the most restricted breeding range of all, its entire nesting population being 
confined to tiny Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia. 


A number of species, for example Harcourt’s Petrel (Oceanodroma castro) and Little 
Egret (Egretta garzetta), are accidental stragglers from distant parts of the world and have 
been found in Canada only once. Three species, the Great Auk (Pinguinus impennis), 
Labrador Duck (Camptorhynchus labradorius), and Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migra- 
tortus) are extinct; and the Eskimo Curlew (Numenius borealis) and Whooping Crane 
(Grus americana) have tottered on the brink of extinction for some years. The Wild 
Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo), formerly found in southern Ontario, has been extirpated 
but the Trumpeter Swan (Olor buccinator), once perilously close to extinction, has been 
saved by wise management practices. 


ANIMALS OF CANADA 
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The Ring-necked Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus) and Gray Partridge (Perdix perdizx) 
have been successfully introduced into many parts of the country by sportsmen. The 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) and House Sparrow (Passer domesticus) have, since their intro- 
duction to Canada, become common widespread pests from coast to coast. 


A wide variety of waterfowl and upland game birds offer good hunting during open 
seasons; it has been estimated that in one recent year about 350,000 persons hunted water 
fowl in Canada and spent close to $30,000,000 on that aspect of game-bird hunting alone. 


The summer woodlands and fields have excellent populations of song birds including 
many colourful and melodious species. The Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata), widely 
renowned as one of the world’s finest songsters, is found in remoter woodlands from coast 
to coast. 


Although many species spend the entire year in Canada, the majority, particularly 
those dependent on insect food, snow-free ground or open freshwater lakes and ponds, 
migrate to warmer climates for the winter months. 


A list of the 64 families of birds found in Canada, showing the number of Canadian 
species in each, follows: Gaviidae (Loons), 4; Podicipedidae (Grebes), 5; Diomedeidae 
(Albatrosses), 3; Procellariidae (Shearwaters and Fulmars), 10; Hydrobatidae (Storm 
Petrels), 4; Phaethontidae (Tropicbirds), 1; Pelecanidae (Pelicans), 2; Sulidae (Boobies 
and Gannets), 2; Phalacrocoracidae (Cormorants), 4; Anhingidae (Anhigas), 1; Fregatidae 
(Frigatebirds), 1; Ardeidae (Herons), 12; Ciconiidae (Storks), 1; Threskiornithidae 
(Ibises), 3. 


Anatidae (Swans, Geese and Ducks), 46; Cathartidae (American Vultures), 2; Accipi- 
tridae (Kites, Hawks, Eagles, and Harriers), 13; Pandionidae (Ospreys), 1; Falconidae 
(Falcons and Caracaras), 6; Tetraonidae (Grouse), 9; Phasianidae (Quails, Partridges, and 
Pheasants), 6; Meleagrididae (Turkeys), 1; Gruidae (Cranes), 3; Rallidae (Rails and 
Coots), 10. 


Haematopodidae (Oystercatchers), 2; Charadriidae (Plovers, Surfbirds, and Turn- 
stones), 14; Scolopacidae (Sandpipers and Woodcocks), 36; Recurvirostridae (Avocets and 
Stilts), 2; Phalaropodidae (Phalaropes), 3; Stercorariidae (Skuas), 4; Laridae (Gulls and 
Terns), 33; Rynchopidae (Skimmers), 1; Alcidae (Auks, Murres, and Puffins), 14; Columbi- 
dae (Pigeons and Doves), 5; Cucullidae (Cuckoos), 2; Tytonidae (Barn Owls), 1; Strigidae 
(Typical Owls), 14; Caprimulgidae (Goatsuckers), 4; Apodidae (Swifts), 4; Trochilidae 
(Hummingbirds), 4; Alcedinidae (Kingfishers), 1; Picidae (Woodpeckers), 13. 


Tyrannidae (Tyrant Flycatchers), 22; Alaudidae (Larks), 2; Hirundinidae (Swallows), 
7; Corvidae (Jays and Crows), 8; Paridae (Titmice), 7; Sittidae (Nuthatches), 3; Certhiidae 
(Creepers), 1; Cinclidae (Dippers), 1; Troglodytidae (Wrens), 8; Mimidae (Mockingbirds 
and Thrashers), 4; Turdidae (Thrushes), 13; Sylviidae (Old World Warblers, Gnatcatchers 
and Kinglets), 4; Motacillidae (Wagtails and Pipits), 3; Bombycillidae (Waxwings), 2; 
Laniidae (Shrikes), 2; Sturnidae (Starlings), 2; Vireonidae (Vireos), 8; Parulidae (Wood 
Warblers), 42; Ploceidae (Weaver Finches), 1; Icteridae (Meadowlarks, Blackbirds and 
Orioles), 12; Thraupidae (Tanagers), 3; Fringillidae (Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows and 
Buntings), 56. 


Amphibians and Reptiles in Canada 


Similar to the pattern of concentration of human settlement in Canada, amphibians 
and reptiles are most numerous (in terms of total number of species) in a relatively narrow 
region along the country’s southern border. To the north there are progressively fewer 
species. At the mouth of the Mackenzie River and in northern Quebec, the northern 
distribution limits for these cold-blooded vertebrates, there is only one species represented. 
In Canada as a whole, there has been recorded a total of 82 species, or 110 forms when all 
races or subspecies of those species having more than one recognizable race in this country 
are included. Of these, 50 are amphibians (25 frogs, toads and treefrogs, 25 salamanders 
and newts) and 60 are reptiles (38 snakes, 6 lizards and 16 turtles). 
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No one species occurs throughout the country, although the Wood Frog (Rana sylvat- 
ica) has been recorded in both Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories (it occurs 
north to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, within the Arctic Circle) and has been collected 
in every province except Newfoundland. Newfoundland actually has no native amphib- 
ians or reptiles because it has been separated from the mainland by a relatively deep 
channel since the glacial retreat 10,000 years ago. Amphibians and reptiles spreading 
north and repopulating the country were presumably excluded by an impassable, to them, 
saltwater barrier. Other large islands, such as Prince Edward Island and Vancouver 
Island, had land connections with the mainland for a sufficient period to receive the 
advancing immigrants before the melting of the receding continental ice sheet raised the 
sea level to the point where the bridge was inundated. 


The most northerly occurring reptile is a snake—the Common Garter Snake (Tham- 
nophis sirtalis) which has been recorded at Fort Smith, N.W.T. This snake is also the most 
widely distributed reptile in the country and, although apparently absent from Yukon 
Territory, it has been recorded in one form or another (five or six races of it occur in 
Canada) in every province except Newfoundland. 


Three species of rattlesnake, one having two distinct races, are Canada’s only poisonous 
reptiles, although several harmless species, particularly in the east, are repeatedly mis- 
taken for rattlesnakes, copperheads or water moccasins. The latter two forms have 
never been collected in Canada. Specimens erroneously identified as one or the other have 
always turned out to be the Fox Snake (Elaphe vulpina), the Milk or House Snake (Lam- 
propeltis triangulum), the Northern Water Snake (Natriz sipedon) or some equally harm- 
less, although relatively large (by Canadian standards any snake three feet or more in 
length is large) species. Most difficult of the poisonous snake fables to comprehend is the 
evil reputation attached to a little (rarely over 12 inches) snake, red underneath and brown, 
black or grey above. From Nova Scotia to eastern Saskatchewan the Red-bellied Snake 
(Storeria occipitomaculata) is often referred to as the Copper Snake and given deadly 
qualities by the uninformed and the easily intimidated, yet the tiny mouth and short teeth 
of this small snake could not succeed even in scratching a human tormentor and it certainly 
has no poison. 


The three poisonous snakes that do occur in Canada are the Massasauga (Sistrurus 
catenatus) in southern Ontario, particularly the Georgian Bay and Bruce Peninsula areas; 
the Timber Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) in southern Ontario which may be extinct in 
Canada since the last known colony was in the Niagara Gorge and a specimen has not been 
taken there for over 25 years; and the Western Rattlesnake which occurs as two distinct 
races—the light-coloured Prairie Rattlesnake (Crotalus viridis viridis) in southwestern 
Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta and the darker Pacific Rattlesnake (Crotalus 
viridis oreganus) in the southern dry interior valleys of British Columbia. 


The gradually increasing harshness of the climate is the most common factor pre- 
venting the northward spread of a reptile or amphibian species in Canada, although for 
some species specialization to a particular habitat may prevent wider distribution. The 
most vulnerable stage is the egg—the most northerly ranging frog (the Wood Frog) has 
an egg best adapted for development at low temperatures. The most northerly occurring 
reptile, the Common Garter Snake, bears its young alive and therefore is its own mobile 
incubating chamber, able to move to the warmest spots at each period of the day and 
assure the rapid development of the embryos essential in a northern environment. 


Although a wide variety of freshwater and terrestrial situations are inhabited by 
Canadian amphibians and reptiles, only a few marine turtles, migrating from tropical 
regions during the summer, utilize the saltwater habitat. No amphibian tolerates this 
environment, although occasionally toads will lay their eggs in brackish pools along the 
coast. 
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Canada’s Fish Fauna 


Canada has a varied and rich fish fauna for the country borders on three oceans, has 
the longest coastline of any country in the world, and has over one quarter of the world’s 
supply of fresh water. In these many waters, from sparkling mountain torrents to unlit 
deepsea depths, are known 770 living species, 190 of which occur in fresh water. The fish 
fauna is far from being thoroughly explored and several species are added to the known 
fauna each year. At present over 150 species of fossil fishes are known in Canada; about 
20,000 species are known altogether in the world. ; 


What isa fish? It is a cold-blooded vertebrate animal, breathing with gills throughout 
its life and having limbs, if any, in the form of fins. Salamanders have foot-like limbs 
and whales are warm-blooded so that these forms are not fishes. Three major groups of 
fishes are found in Canada—the lampreys, the sharks and the bony fishes—the first having 
only 12 species, the second 49 and the bony fishes the remainder. Each of the three groups 
is as distinct (or more so) as the groups of birds and of mammals and each species is placed 
in its own class. 


Canada’s fish vary in size from the 45-foot-long basking shark to such pygmies as 
the least darter which seldom exceeds 13 inches. They vary in form from the flattened 
rays and skates and the ball-like spiny lumpsucker to the slender elongate quillfish. Struc- 
tures varied and remarkable are found. The electric ray has organs in its wings capable 
of giving a considerable shock, the lantern fish has rows of tiny light organs that may be 
equipped with lenses and reflectors, the deepsea dreamer possesses an illuminated lure 
for attracting prey, the seasnail has a sucking organ below for clinging to rocks, the herring 
has tubes from its gas bladder running forward to its inner ear, increasing the sensitivity 
of its hearing. 


It is not only in structure that they vary. Intriguing behaviour patterns include 
nest-building in the stickleback, burrowing through the sand in the sand lance, flying 
through the air in the flying fishes, hitching rides on sharks in the remoras. Atlantic 
salmon tagged in Canada have been caught near Greenland. Chum salmon spawn in 
Teslin Lake in northern British Columbia after travelling about 2,000 miles up the Yukon 
River system from Bering Sea. However, much is yet to be learned of the species and 
habits of the piscine inhabitants of ‘inner space’ from the point of view of economic utiliza- 
tion of fisheries, of recreation and of advancing man’s knowledge of the world around him. 


Canada’s waters are renowned for their sport fishes. In fresh waters there are at least 
50 kinds to tempt the angler. The rainbow trout, native to the west and decorated by an 
iridescent band along its side, is famed for its head-shaking, lure-throwing jumps. In 
northern waters the Arctic grayling, resplendent in royal purple, and the orange-spattered 
Arctic charr await the angler. In the east are found the voracious muskellunge and 
spunky large and smallmouth basses. The sunfishes and yellow perch are widespread 
favourites of the young. On the East Coast the Atlantic salmon is considered by its 
devotees to be the finest gamefish in the world. It rises well to the dry fly and is known 
to attain weights of over 50 lb. 


In the sea waters, too, a host of species awaits the angler or skin diver. On the West 
Coast are the chinook and coho salmons—the chinook is the mightier, reaching 126 lb., 
but pound for pound the coho is just as game. The powerful ling cod, attaining lengths 
of up to five feet, is a worthy quarry for skin divers. Near kelp beds and reefs await a 
dozen kinds of rockfish painted in hues of red, brown, yellow and green. On the Atlantic 
Coast is found the bluefin tuna—one caught off Nova Scotia weighed 977 lb. In winter, 
near river mouths, the tomcod attracts the ice fisherman. 


Research on Canadian fishes is undertaken by several organizations. Most pro- 
vincial governments study and administer their own freshwater sport fisheries, while 
Quebec includes both marine and freshwater fishes. The federal Department of Fisheries 
regulates the marine and commercial fisheries, and the Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
conducts scientific research for it. Canada belongs to several international fishery com- 
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missions which study and regulate certain fisheries such as salmon, halibut and cod.* All 
these organizations are primarily interested in regulating fish stocks to give maximum 
benefit to commercial and sport fisheries. In addition to the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, two other groups are interested in more fundamental research on fishes. The 
results of these researches are not always immediately evident but, like pure research in 
electronics or chemistry, there is no doubt that they often have valuable practical results 
and contribute also to man’s knowledge. Universities not only train fisheries biologists 
and ichthyologists but do independent scientific research, covering such fields as phys- 
lology, ecology, ethnology, anatomy, parasitology and population dynamics. The Na- 
tional Museum of Canada and university and provincial museums actively conduct funda- 
mental researches on fishes, their studies dealing primarily with classification and evolution 
of fish but also with zoogeography, ecology and behaviour. A major product of museum 
activity is the publication of identification handbooks which contain the results of studies 
on preserved scientific specimens. In the National Museum of Canada, for example, 
there are more than 100,000 specimens of over 1,000 species of fishes. 


Canada annually harvests about 2,000,000,000 lb. of commercial fishes worth about 
$250,000,000 from the sea and fresh waters. About two thirds of this is exported and there 
remains a large potential for expansion. Current studies indicate a valuable market for a 
highly nutritive, pure protein, fish flour prepared from Canadian fishes. Sport fisheries 
are also an important economic asset, attracting many fishermen from outside the country. 
Beyond the value of this sport in dollars and cents, there is another value no less im- 
portant—the unmeasurable contribution it makes to the physical and mental well being 
of its participants. Scientifically, fishes also represent an intellectual resource that can 
add to man’s knowledge. 


The Arthropods of Canada 


The arthropods are a group of mainly small-sized invertebrate animals that have 
jointed legs and other appendages and grow by periodically shedding their outer skin or 
exoskeleton. More than three quarters of Canada’s 100,000 species (approximately) of 
animals belong in this group. It includes the largest animal group, the insects, as well as 
the arachnids, centipedes, millipedes, and the crustaceans. 


The insects are much the most numerous and most diverse arthropod group, both in 
anatomical structure and in their natural occurrence. They occur throughout the Cana- 
dian region, from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from the southern border (where most 
kinds occur) to the sparsely populated islands of the Arctic where visible activity is limited 
to but a few weeks each year. Insects have invaded or occupied many types of environ- 
ments, from the sea surface and intertidal shore zone, through land and freshwater habitats 
of nearly every permanent and temporary kind, to high alpine lakes and streams and 
glacial surfaces. The fleas, lice and certain flies are parasitic on diverse kinds of vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals, including other insects. Virtually no green plant, from uni- 
cellular alga to giant Douglas fir, is immune to insect attack or consumption. Almost all 
of the 27 living world orders of insects are represented in Canada, although some by only 
one or two species. Well represented are the important orders, namely, the primitively 
wingless springtails (Collembola) of the forest floor; the primitively aquatic hemimetab- 
olous mayflies (Ephemerida), stoneflies (Plecoptera), and dragonflies (Odonata), and the 
terrestrial cockroaches (Blattaria) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera), all of which have a 
fossil record stretching back to the late Palaeozoic (nearly 250,000,000 years ago); and the 
holometabolous primarily terrestrial orders of relatively recent evolution, such as the 
butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), two-winged flies (Diptera) and the ants, bees and 
wasps (Hymenoptera). The caddis flies (Trichoptera), the bugs (Hemiptera), and the 
beetles (Coleoptera) are other major orders, the last being the world’s largest insect group, 
and in Canada about equal to the Diptera in numbers of species. Well-preserved insect 
remains of about 250 species are now known from the Cretaceous amber deposits of mid- 


* See also Chapter XIV, Part I, Section 4. 
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western Canada, some genera of which still exist. Of approximately 60,000 insect species 
and subspecies recorded from Canada, several hundred have not been recorded elsewhere, 
and many of these (particularly from arctic areas) will prove to be endemic Canadian 


“species. 


The arachnida, including the spiders, mites and ticks, harvestmen, scorpions, soli- 
fugids, false scorpions and a number of lesser orders, comprise the second largest arthropod 
group in Canada. Fewer than 10,000 species are known from the region to date but the 
total number will undoubtedly prove to be several times larger. The mites and ticks 
(Acari) are by far the largest and most diversified group. Free-living species are common 
in fresh waters and in marine intertidal habitats. Most species are parasitic on other 
animals and on plants, and some are vectors of disease (e.g., Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever). Fewer than 1,000 species of spiders (Araneida) are known from Canada. Most 
are terrestrial but some live along the seashore and a few (Dolomedes) are aquatic and 
sometimes prey on small fish. Only about two dozen species of each of the harvestmen or 
daddy-long-legs (Phalangida) and false scorpions (Pseudoscorpiones) and one each of the 
sun spiders (Solifugae) and true scorpions (Scorpiones) are known from Canada. 


The sea spiders (Pycnogonida) are slender-bodied arachnid-like arthropods that 
resemble harvestmen. About 50 Canadian species are known, mainly from the Pacific and 
Arctic coastal regions but some species range into the ocean abyss. The horseshoe crabs 
(Xiphosura) are not true crabs but are distant cousins of the spiders and scorpions. Limu- 
lus polyphemus is common on mud flats of the Atlantic Coast north to central Maine, 
but specimens occasionally turn up in the Fundy region of Eastern Canada. 


The centipedes (Chilopoda) and millipedes (Diplopoda) each number about 75 species 
in Canada. Almost half of the species have been introduced by the early settlers and by 
subsequent accidental importation with exotic plants. These and a few species of 
Pauropoda and Symphyla, minute wingless wormlike soil-dwelling arthropods, occur 
only south of the treeline and the permafrost. 


The crustaceans are the largest primarily aquatic group of arthropods. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 species have been recorded from Canada. The small and microscopic, primi- 
tive crustaceans (Entomostraca) including fairy shrimps, tadpole shrimps, clam shrimps, 
seed shrimps and water fleas, are primarily or exclusively confined to fresh waters, although 
the seed shrimps (ostracods) and copepods are both marine and freshwater, and the 
barnacles (cirripedes) are exclusively marine. On the other hand, the larger, macroscopic, 
more highly evolved crustaceans (Malacostraca), including the nebaliacids, mysid (oppos- 
sum) shrimps, amphipods, isopods, sea mantis, euphausiids (krill) and the decapod 
shrimps, hermit crabs and true crabs, live mainly or exclusively in the marine environ- 
ment. However, a few mysids, several families of isopods and amphipods as well as 
some decapods (e.g., crayfish) are more common in fresh waters, and one group of each of 
the isopods (sow bugs, pill bugs) and amphipods (beach fleas, leaf litter hoppers) have 
become essentially terrestrial. 


Crustaceans are very important in the economy and ecology of the aquatic environ- 
ment. In the sea, the copepods are the dominant planktonic animals that feed upon the 
microscopic phytoplankton of the upper water layers and in turn provide the basic food 
item for marine fishes, and hence indirectly for man. Calanus finmarchicus often swarms 
at the surface over the Canadian Atlantic shelf region (e.g., Grand Banks) and colours 
the sea reddish. Crustaceans of wider gastronomic familiarity (copepods are actually 
edible) are the larger, free-swimming decapod shrimps (Pandalus borealis, P. montagut) 
or bottom dwelling crustaceans such as the American lobster (Homarus) and larger crabs 
(Chionecetes opilio, Geryon quinquedens) that can be fished in deeper parts of the shelf 
region. Since 1950, the average value of the Canadian maritime lobster industry has 
been approximately $25,000,000 a year and has been holding up well despite a gradual 
decline in availability of market-size animals. Cancer crabs, frequently captured in 
lobster pots, are edible but too small to be profitably marketed. On the Pacific Coast, 
however, the Dungeness crab (Cancer magister) is the basis for a valuable crab fishery. 
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Cancer crabs and the green crab (Carcinides maenas) that invaded the Fundy region during 
the past ten years, do serious damage to clam and oyster beds. The lady crab (Ovalipes 
ocellatus) is a colourful free-swimming species found in Minas Basin and Northumberland 
Strait. Four species of hermit crabs are commonly taken in the Atlantic region, the 
largest of which is the blue-handed hermit (Pagurus acadianus) living in empty shells of 
large moon snails and whelks. The sand shrimp (Crago) is very common in the sandy 
shallows of protected beaches. Amphipod crustaceans are virtually everywhere, living 
mainly on or in the bottom. They may be free-living, burrowing, tube-dwelling, or 
even parasitic, and form one of the basic food items of most bottom-feeding fishes such as 
cod, halibut, hake and sole. The seaside visitor may find beach fleas and beach hoppers 
(Orchestia, Talorchestia) hiding under debris or in the moist sand at the drift line. He 
may disturb the scuds (Gammarus, Marinegammarus) sidling about under stones or algae 
at mid-tide levels, or screen out the squat-bodied haustoriids that literally swim through 
the wet sand underfoot with astonishing rapidity, or perhaps net the free-swimming scuds 
(Calliopius, Gammarellus, Pontogeneia) that occur in cloud-like swarms among the kelps, 
the fucoids and Irish moss of wave-battered shores. The oppossum shrimps (Mysis, 
Neomysis) frequently swarm among the eel-grass in brackish water estuaries at river 
mouths. The isopods (e.g., Jdothea) are flattened above and below like a cockroach, 
enabling them to crawl about among the boulders and algae, to which they cling with 
strong curved claws of their seven pairs of walking legs. 


The barnacles are sessile or sedimentary crustaceans living inside their calcareous 
walls or plates attached to a rock or other firm substrate. They feed by extending their 
coiled filamentous legs out between their opercular plates and straining minute particles 
from the sea water. The common acorn barnacle (Balanus balanoides) lives intertidally 
on rocky shores of the Atlantic and parts of the Arctic and Pacific shores of Canada. 
Other species (Balanus cariosus, B. improvisus) are more common in estuaries and protected 
bays and are frequent fouling organisms on vessels, wharves and aids-to-navigation. 
Goose barnacles (Lepas spp.) attach to free-floating objects such as boxes, planks, bottles 
and net floats and are washed ashore on open ocean coasts, usually following onshore winds. 
One species (Mitella polymerus) attaches in clusters to surf-pounded rocks at mid-tide 
level along the Canadian Pacific Coast. 


The arctic intertidal, because of severe winter temperatures and heavy ice scouring, 
is virtually without crustacean life, except for those species that can burrow in the bottom 
or invade the region during the ice-free summer. Amphipods and decapod shrimps are 
the dominant arctic bottom crustaceans, but only a very few crabs and hermit crabs are 
present. 


The Pacific Coast, on the other hand, has a very rich fauna of most major crustacean 
groups, largely because of its nutrient-rich waters, its relatively uniform seasonal range of 
temperature, and freedom from winter icing. Approximately three times as many species 
are found there as at equivalent latitudes on the Atlantic Coast. True crabs are dominant, 
even in the intertidal zone where Hemigrapsus nudus and H. oregonenis abound. Five 
species of native Cancer crabs provide stiff competition to the newly introduced lobster. 
Several species of small pinnixid crabs live parasitically within the mantle cavity of large 
bivalve molluscs. More than 10 kinds of hermit crabs, mostly small species of Pagurus, 
and of lithodid crabs (Petrolisthes, Emerita, Hapalogaster, and the giant edible king crab 
Paralithodes) are also known from the Pacific Coast, and three kinds of ghost. shrimps 
(Callianassa, Upogebia) riddle the mud flats with their deep inter-connected burrows. 
About 50 kinds of penaeid and caridean shrimps and prawns, several of commercial im- 
portance, have been recorded from the fiords, inlets and shelf waters of this much-dissected 
coastline. Amphipods and isopods are also more varied in type and more abundant 
numerically than on the Atlantic Coast, although represented by different Species and 
usually different genera in comparable intertidal habitats. The crustacean fauna of open 
sandy beaches is particularly well-developed and shows striking intertidal zonation, 
perhaps reflecting a rich food supply, protection from desiccation by frequent coastal 
fogs, and a relatively stable regional geological history. 
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Although almost all of Canada’s freshwater bodies have been formed only since the 
end of the last ice age, a surprisingly rich and varied freshwater crustacean fauna has since 
managed to occupy the region from coast to coast and to the limit of melt ponds in the 
Arctic islands. 


Fairy shrimps and tadpole shrimps occur only in temporary ponds, devoid of fishes 
and vertebrate predators, where they survive unfavourable periods of drought and freezing 
temperatures by means of resting eggs. Many of the microcrustaceans such as water fleas 
(Daphnia, Simocephalus, Bosmina, Chydora) and copepods (Cyclops, Diaptomus) living 
planktonically also survive and are transported from pond to pond by wind-blown or bird- 
carried resting eggs. 

Ostracods are small active crustaceans with a seed-like bivalve shell, often remarkably 
sculptured, that inhabit all types of bottoms in both standing and running waters including 
rooted vegetation, algal mats, mud, sand and rubble. Eggs develop parthenogenetically 
and are resistant to desiccation for up to 20 years. 


Among the higher crustaceans, the Amphipoda are represented by about 30 fresh- 
water species of which Gammarus lacustris, Hyalella azteca, and Crangonyx richmondensis 
subspp. are the most widely distributed; the Isopoda by about a dozen species (Asellus, 
Inrcaeus) and the Mysidacea by Mysis relicta of the larger deeper lakes. The decapods 
include the shrimp Palaemonetes kadiakensis in the Great Lakes system, and several species 
of the crayfish genera Pacifastacus, Cambarus, and Orconectes, some of which occur in 
Canada only in southern Ontario. Some crayfish species are edible, although not generally 
consumed in Canada, and the semi-terrestrial species of Cambarus do damage to lawns and 
embankments by tunnelling and by constructing earthen mounds or ‘chimneys’ at their 
burrow entrances. 


The Mollusca of Canada 

The Mollusca are an economically important, geologically ancient and biologically 
diverse segment of the fauna of Canada. The Phylum contains six classes: Monopla- 
cophora, Amphineura (chitons), Gastropoda (snails, slugs, etc.), Scaphopoda (tusk shells), 
Pelecypoda (bivalves, 7.e., clams, mussels, etc.) and Cephalopoda (squids and octopods), 
and all of these except Monoplacophora occur in Canada. About 2,500 species of Canadian 
marine, freshwater and land molluscs representing 185 families have been recorded. In 
fact, among all animals the molluscs rank second only to the arthropods (insects, crabs, 
amphipods, etc.) in having the largest total numbers of known species. In 1966 over 
49,000,000 pounds of clams, oysters, scallops and squids were commercially harvested in 
Canada. The damage caused by teredos (shipworms) and other injurious molluscs 
amounts to several millions of dollars annually. Many other examples of the medical and 
economic importance of molluscs could also be cited. So, although Canadian species are 
not as colourful or exotic as tropical species and are not as eagerly sought by shell collectors, 
they are nevertheless of great significance to man. 


On the Atlantic Coast a warm shallow-water marine molluscan fauna occurs in the 
vicinity of Northumberland Strait and in isolated bays in Nova Scotia (Minas Basin, 
St. Mary Bay), characterized by the oyster Crassostrea virginica and the quahog Mer- 
cenaria mercenaria and representing a somewhat reduced, disjunct segment of the Virginian 
fauna; this fauna ranges elsewhere from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras. 


Except for these pockets of warm-water species, the Maritime region as far north as 
southern Newfoundland and the south shore of the St. Lawrence estuary is occupied by the 
North Atlantic Boreal Fauna which is very similar to that of northern Europe and is 
characterized by such species as the whelk Buccinum undatum, the mahogany clam Arctica 
tslandica and the horse mussel Modiolus modiolus. 


North of this region and extending throughout Hudson Bay, the Arctic Archipelago, 
and west to Alaska, an Arctic Fauna thrives which, in turn, is much like that of Greenland 
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and arctic Eurasia. The Iceland cockle Clinocardium ciliatum, the Greenland cockle 
Serripes groenlandicus, and the whelk Buccinum hydrophanum are widespread members of 
this fauna. 

On the Pacific Coast an even richer fauna occurs. The northern portion of the 
Transition Zone between the Californian and Aleutian faunal regions extends to Puget 
Sound and southern Vancouver Island. Characteristic species of that region are Lewis’ 
moon-snail Polinices lewisi, the purple dwarf olive Olivella biplicata and the geoduck clam 
Panope generosa. The Aleutian faunal region extends from southern Vancouver Island 
to the Alaska Peninsula. Typical species of that region are the frilled dogwinkle Thais 
lamellosa, the false jingle shell Pododesmus macroschismus, and the giant Pacific scallop 
Pecten caurinus. 


The freshwater molluscs of Canada (gastropods and pelecypods) number about 175 
species and subspecies and these are restricted, in part, to separate watersheds. The 
Maritimes and eastern Quebec are populated by the Atlantic Coastal Plain Fauna. This is 
typified by the freshwater mussels Margaritifera margaritifera, Elliptio complanata, and 
Anodonta cataracta. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence drainage, especially the Lake Erie 
and Lake St. Clair portion, contains a rich fauna derived principally from the Mississippi 
Basin through post-glacial confluence. Characteristic species here are the freshwater 
mussels Amblema plicata, Lasmigona costata, and <Actinonaias carinata and the snails 
Pleurocera acuta and Goniobasis livescens. Unfortunately, many species in this region are 
in danger of gross reduction or possible extinction through pollution. 


North of that region the huge Hudson Bay and Arctic watersheds contain about 100 
species derived from adjacent source areas after deglaciation. Some species (Stagnicola 
arctica, Pisidium spp., etc.) occur as far north as southern Baffin Island and southern 
Victoria Island. The Red River system in Manitoba supports more freshwater species 
than any other drainage in the Hudson Bay or Arctic watershed because of long-term 
confluence with the Mississippi Basin. Such freshwater mussels as Amblema plicata, 
Quadrula quadrula, Proptera alata and many others occur there. Elsewhere within the 
subarctic region the distribution of some species is broadly co-ordinated with phytogeo- 
graphic zones but since internal zoogeographic barriers are absent there is little con- 
cordance between molluscan distributions. 


The Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coastal region contain a distinct freshwater 
molluscan fauna characterized by the snail Fluminicola nuttaliana and the mussels Anodonta 
wahlamettensis and Gonidea angulata. Some elements of this fauna (Anodonta kennerleyi, 
Menetus cooperi, Helisoma binneyi, etc.) have also penetrated east of the mountains into 
north-central Alberta. The Yukon Territory, Alaska and adjacent portions of the North- 
west also contain a few endemic species (e.g., Anodonta beringiana, Stagnicola atkaensis and 
S. kennicotti) presumably isolated in the Beringian Refugium during the Pleistocene. 


The land molluscs of Canada (snails and slugs—about 240 species and subspecies) are 
broadly assignable to three zoogeographic areas designated as Eastern, Central and Western, 
although many distributional anomalies are known. Examples of these fauna are: 
Eastern Region—Triodopsis albolabris, Mesodon thyroides, and Mesodon sayana; Central 
Region—T riodopsis multilineata, Mesodon zaletus, and Discus patula; and Western Region— 
Oreohelix strigosa, Haplotrema vancowverensis, and Prophysaon andersoni. A number of 
terrestrial species occur in all three regions, however (e.g., Zonitoides arboreus, Discus 
cronkhitez, and Cionella lubrica), and some occur even at the treeline which is the usual 
climatic limit for land snails. In addition, many European species have been introduced 
at various locations in Canada (e.g., Arion ater in Newfoundland, Cepaea memoralis in 
southern Ontario and in the Vancouver area, and Hygromia striolata at Quebec City) but 
as yet no foreign agricultural pest species have become established here. 


Canadian Marine Invertebrate Life 


Canada’s extensive coastline is bounded by three major ocean masses, the North 
Atlantic, Arctic and North Pacific. As a result of physical characteristics of each of these 
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masses, a rich and varied marine invertebrate fauna occurs, particularly along the Atlantic 
and Pacific coastal areas. The seashore fauna of Arctic Canada is impoverished, mainly 
owing to the abrasive action of shore ice in winter. Sublittorally, however (40 metres and 
deeper), a moderately varied, although somewhat numerically reduced assemblage of 
_ mainly circumpolar species exists. 


The Atlantic Coast of Canada provides a wide range of summer temperature condi- 
tions but its fauna is essentially a cold-temperate or boreal one. The cold, southward 
flowing Labrador current, however, provides a favourable environment for numerous sub- 
arctic species, for example among the sea mosses (Phylum Bryozoa). Between the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Cape Cod to the south, these two faunal constituents co-exist. but 
the sub-arctic fauna finds its southern boundary there. On the other hand, the summer- 
warm surface waters of the southern Gulf of St. Lawrence permit the existence of a third 
temperature group, the Virginian (temperate-zone) fauna, isolated from its main popula- 
tions south of Cape Cod. 


Canada’s richest marine invertebrate fauna undoubtedly occurs along its Pacific 
Coast. In this region there is strong upwelling of nutrient-rich coastal bottom water 
supplemented by heavy seaward flow of fresh water from Pacific watersheds. The resulting 
bountiful food supply enables a remarkable variety of species to exist, frequently in great 
abundance. At comparable latitudes the number of Pacific species is more than threefold 
that of the Atlantic Coast. To the layman, perhaps the most striking manifestation of 
this abundance is the profusion of great green sea anemones (Bunodactis xanthogrammica) 
and common starfish (Pisaster ochraceus) along the rocky, surf-pounded shores of the Pacific 
Coast. 


As on the Atlantic Coast, the invertebrate fauna of the Pacific Coast contains two 
main elements: a sub-arctic group, and a larger Pacific boreal assemblage. Some of the 
sub-arctic species (particularly among the sea mosses) reach their southern boundary at 
Vancouver Island but, due to uniformly low summer temperatures along much of the 
American Pacific Coast, certain of the sub-arctic and many of the boreal species from all 
of the major phyla occur southward to about Point Conception, California. Also, a small 
number of warm-water species, native to places south of Point Conception or elsewhere 
in the world, are isolated in the summer-warm surface waters of the Strait of Georgia in 
British Columbia. 


Species of most marine invertebrate phyla are commonly found along Canada’s 
rocky shores. On the Atlantic Coast are frequently found sponges (Porifera) such as the 
tufted sponge (Grantia ciliata), the eyed finger sponge (Chalina oculata), and the crumb-of- 
bread sponge (Halichondria panicea); among the coelenterates are the white sea jelly 
(Aurelia aurita), the great pink jellyfish (Cyanea capillata var. arctica) and the hydroids 
Bougainvillea superciliaris and Hydractinia echinata. The segmented marine worms include 
the scale worm (Lepidonotus squamatus) and the tube worm (Amphitrite figulas). The spiny- 
skinnéd animals (Echinodermata) include the common purple starfish (Asterias vulgaris), 
the blood star (Henricia sanguinolenta), the sun star (Crossaster papposus), the basket star 
(Gorgonocephalus arcticus), the daisy brittle star (Ophiopholis aculeata), the green sea 
urchin (Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis) and the large northern sea-cucumber (Cucumaria 
frondosa). Among a dozen or so conspicuous sea mosses may be mentioned Lichenopora 
verrucaria, Alcyonidium polyoum, Bugula turrita, Electra pilosa, and the horned sea wrack 
Flustra foliacea. 


An abbreviated listing would scarcely do justice to the immensely diverse Pacific 
marine fauna. Some species are common to the two coasts, but the dominant Pacific 
species are endemic. The large erect sponge (Neosperiopsis rigida), the encrusting sponge 
(Haliclona rufescens) and the cake-frosting sponge (Xestospongia vanilla) are frequent at 
low water levels. The large white sea anemone (Metridium senile) is common on wharf 
pilings and the solitary anemone (Bunodactis elegantissima) and the great green sea anemone 
(B. xanthogrammica) coat the lower intertidal rocks. Slender hydroids include Euden- 
drium californicum, Garveia annulata, Hydractinia milleri, and Sertularia turgida. Con- 
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spicuous among marine worms are the calcareous tube-building Serpula vermicularis and 
Amphitrite robusta, the colonial Eudistylia polymorpha, and the free-swimming clam worm 
Nereis vexillosa. Attached to subtidal rocks is the lamp-shell Terebratalia transversa 
(Phylum Brachiopoda). The curious worm-like Phoronis vancouverensis forms gelatinous 
masses on intertidal rocks. The echinoderm fauna of this region is probably the richest in 
the world. Conspicuous intertidal species are the leather star (Dermasterias imbricata), 
sea bat (Patiria miniata), the very large sunflower star (Pycnopodia helianthoides), and the 
common starfish (Pisaster ochraceus). Echinoids include the green sea urchin, the giant 
red urchin (Strongylocentrotus franciscanus), and the large purple urchin (S. purpuratus). 
The large soft-bodied California cucumber Stichopus californica, the reddish cucumber 
Cucumaria miniata and the white cucumber Hupentacta quinquisemita are also common. 


The sea moss fauna of coastal Pacific Canada is extensive although not yet completely 
documented. Among the more common species are: Cribrilina annulata, Tubulipora tuba, 
Filicrisia geniculata, Alcyonidium polyoum, Dendrobeania curvirostris, Bugula pacifica, 
Tricellaria occidentalis, Scrupeocellaria californica, Reginella furcata, Dakaria ordinata, 
Microporella umbonata, Parasmittina collifera, Rhynchozoon tumulosum, Lagenipora spin- 
ulosa, Hippodiplosia insculpta, Eurystomella bilabiata, and Phidolopora pacifica. 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES* 


Section 1.—Climate 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are similar to those in Europe and 
Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric latitudes. Because 
Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more 
heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation com- 
pensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to 
east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this “westerly zone”, pro- 
ducing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails the fair 
weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of alargeland mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made 
more humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean J anuary and July tem- 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this part were prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, 
Toronto. A comprehensive study on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was 
carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic 
factors for 45 individual meteorological stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. 
A reprint is available from the above source giving the complete textual and tabular data. A special article on 
The Climate of the Canadian Arctic appears in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 55-74, an augmented reprint of which is 
also available from the Meteorological Branch. 
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perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1931 to 1960 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of aninch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Freezing Av. 
District and Station Motdil. Mean Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
Tan Jul on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
: u’Y | Record | Record |---| Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in, in 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
Belle Isleg. °s.....2..4%. 1355 49.1 73 —31 | June 19 | Sept. 24 33.56 92.0 143 
anders cave. soe. see. 20.8 62.3 96 —17 | June 1] Oct. 3 40.35 127.1 201 
St. Andrew’s.......... 24.6 59.3 81 —l11 | June 11 | Sept. 28 42.66 64.6 171 
SS bOUN Ses csr cleat vin.s 24.3 59.7 93 —21 | June 21] Oct. 10 60.98 149.7 207 
Labrador— 
Cartwright....... eon Tab Bon 97 —36 | June 26] Sept. 9 38.15 183.1 179 
GOSS Pets weside Qoscs® Dee 61.4 100 —38 | June 10} Sept. 14 32.93 157.6 igs 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown......... 19.6 65.6 98 —23 May 81|.Oct. 19 43.49 105.0 166 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal....... 25.5 65.3 91 —13 | May 20] Oct. 6 45.61 75.8 154 
talifaxys.s oP. . eelee. 26.0 65.3 99 —21 | May 13] Oct. 12 54.39 70.9 156 
BVGNOY: asta alolererecers 85 ts 24.3 64.9 98 —25 | May 29] Oct. 18 51.37 95.5 176 
Warmouth.ass...2.-66. PAU 61.9 86 —12 | May 31] Oct. 26 50.00 81.7 158 
New Brunswick— 
@hathaniss: fy. a5. det 14.8 66.7 102 —43 | May 21 | Sept. 28 41.29 Mie 152 
Grand Pallsies..:2..3%. 10.6 65.0 98 —46 | May 28 | Sept. 20 40.50 108.1 104 
IMionGton: aks se 3s e's: 17.8 65.6 99 —36 | May 23 | Sept. 22 40.96 108.6 155 
Samt JOD oss seis 5 ee. 19.5 63.0 94 —28 | May 21 | Sept. 29 53.57 97.7 156 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
arb N1INO..,. 2. san: —11.0 Done 90 —51 | June 27 | Aug. 10 16.47 69.5 146 
MOD ELA. fc eee —9.4 ae 88 —59 | June 19 | Aug. 25 29.40 134.5 185 
Nitchequon......s.s00. —9.1 56.7 90 —57 | June 14 | Sept. 13 29.64 108.4 193 
Port Harrison......... —13.0 48.0 86 —57 | July 5 | Aug. 20 15.51 64.5 134 
Southern— 
Bagotwilles. secs: dsciye ¢ 3.5 64.2 96 —46 | June 11] Sept. 16 37.67 127.0 175 
WatherrPomt. ...15 s+. 1285 59.3 99 —33 | May 22 | Sept. 26 BMnte: 110.7 154 
Montreal eee. : c82 16.3 70.8 97 —29 | Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41.19 98.6 167 
(CU Te eens St ee a ae 1D 66.7 97 —34 | May 11] Oct. 5 41.67 119.8 158 
Sept fles.............. Tees | N5OAG 90 —46 | June i] Sept. 10]| 42.39 164.3 142 
Sherbrooke......:..... 15.2 68.2 98 —42 | May 18 | Sept. 23 39.15 95.0 174 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the tota! snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—continued 


District and Station 


Mean 
Jan. 

Ontario— 

Northern— 
Kapuskasing........... —0.1 
Port Arthur- 

Hort Williams... d.- Uae 
Sioux Lookout......... —0.4 
Trout, uakess cae =a WA) 

Southern— 

Wondons a. anes 22.9 
Ottawal3 Sees Bees. 12.6 
Parry, Sounds see ees 16.3 
‘Lorontos ss 25.0 
Wandsone = cep e tee 25.5 

Prairie Provinces— 

Manitoba— 

Churchill en cee —17.5 
EherPastee tse: a ee —7.0 
Winnipes Jc20%'. 2.7. Oe 0.1 

Saskatchewan— 

FRE GINA bet ahrnnn Seen 1.6 
Saskatoon..4F...0.ss00 a0) 
Swift Current......2... 8.9 

Alberta— 
Beaverlodge........... 7.4 
Calgary eae ....3..86- 1422 
Lidimonitonssses:. eee 6.6 
Medicine Hat.......... 12.1 

British Columbia— 

Pacific Coast and 

Coastal Valleys— 

Estevan Point......... 40.4 
Tangara. Si ocsss, Jeo 37.1 
Prince: Ruperts .iodecu.. 35.2 
Vancouver-.4)- 4.40 aha 
iVActorian enn an eee 39.4 

Southern Interior— 

aciend S:Uais Jhaeee 13.5 
Kamloopaio. ©4628 21.4 
Penticton ts.ees. eee 27.4 
Princeton anes ee 17.9 

Central Interior— 
Barkervilley.....54..; 15.4 
McBride.eeey. hia 16.0 
Prince George......... 11.6 
SInitherssse oe ae 14.9 

Northern Interior— 

Atlinc gee grees 8.6 
Dease Lake........... —2.3 
Fort Nelson........... —8.4 
Hortis taiohn see nee 4.2 
Smithwiverss sq) ee —11.4 

Yukon Territory— 

Dawson's. 2k, see ee —17.6 

Snagys. ie eee 1 ae —18.5 

Watson Lake............ —11.5 

Whitehorses.2...-2).22. —0.6 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Highest} Lowest 


on 


ecord 


Freezing 


Temperatures 
(32°F or Lower) 


Last in 
Spring 


First in 
Autumn 


—_eee_e—_— nee (Eee ns | | | — || J 


PRECIPITATION 

Avy. 

Total Number 

(All Snowfall | of Days 
Forms)! (All 

Forms) 

in. in. 

33.78 123.1 184 
29.40 84.6 144 
27.59 85.5 167 
23.89 77.0 157 
37.19 72.5 164 
Gono 86.1 152 
39.12 117 159 
30.56 54.9 137 
32.61 38.0 137 
15.99 69.1 143 
17.76 54.7 127 
20.35 61.3 125 
15.53 43.0 115 
13.86 43.2 104 
15.27 44.4 114 
17.91 68.1 127 
17.44 58.5 116 
18.64 53.8 121 
14.29 48.7 93 
115.39 10.7 201 
66.39 24.3 252 
94.41 ooet 230 
41.12 17.8 159 
27.41 11.5 143 
57.10 Sikav 192 
9.71 32.0 87 
12.08 25.5 101 
14.17 58.5 117 
45.25 226.1 185 
21.31 84.3 127 
24.67 79.6 162 
20.27 WES 157 
10.95 43.4 70 
152525 65.8 144 
Gale Clad 125 
17542 76.0 131 
18.28 79.9 147 
12.67 49,9 115 
14.07 Bana 114 
16.98 82.5 149 
10.05 45.6 116 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—.concluded 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Ban : Freezing Ay. 
District and Station Monas VAtban Highest] Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
nee Tal on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
Y | Record | Record |_—————————_] Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in in, 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope....... —22.0 60.5 95 —69 | June 14] Aug. 6 10.52 46.3 97 
Fort Simpson. ......4..'. —15.8 62.0 97 —69 | June 4] Aug. 28 12.92 47.9 118 
PEEPU VS ERINVOL I). Sana cleus: sun oe —12,2 59.8 96 —62 | June 11] Sept. 7 12.59 53.3 99 
Barrens— 
Baker hake... .. us. —27.2 oles 82 —58 | July 2) Aug. 24 8.21 22.9 95 
Chesterfield........... —24.8 47.9 86 —60 | June 30] Sept. 4 10.96 46.5 98 
Coppermine........... —19.4 48.7 90 —58 | June 28] Aug. 18 9.22 44,3 114 
Arctic Archipelago— 
GiniC at ee as eee —16.6 40.6 71 —50 | July 13] July 17 8.07 57.5 87 
RIECK ee cee ots sors —34.0 42.4 67 —63 | June 25 | Aug. 10 2.40 14.0 48 
Frobisher Bay......... —15.7 46.2 76 —49 | July 2] Aug. 22 14.99 80.5 129 
Would Bays cae sacs —28.4 38.8 60 —63 July 15 | July 18 Sig Wi 18.7 74 
Resolute. Nii ile ak —26.3 40.3 65 —61 | July 91] July 25 5.36 28.8 95 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 


Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations 


In January 1966, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 
2,313 weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of stations 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of all 
aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative observing stations where a volunteer 
observer makes daily observations of rainfall, snowfall and temperature or precipitation 
only. While there are vast areas of the country where the weather stations are several 
hundred miles apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order 
hourly reporting stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing 
stations at least every 25 miles, 


At most of the 274 first-order synoptic stations complete weather observations are 
made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete observa- 
tions for aviation forecasts are made every hour. These weather data, including informa- 
tion on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, are 
sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent to be 
used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript reports 
are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At 101 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications Branch 
of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 28 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
93 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are operated 
under contract, or by co-operative arrangement with various transportation and com- 
munications companies. 


Twice daily, at 34 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving stations; winds are 
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determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction finding 
ground equipment. There are also 30 locations where the winds in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a theodolite or by 
radar. As in the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these upper air weather 
observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for weather forecasting 
purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological Branch Headquarters 
for compilation of climatic statistics. 


There are 1,366 weather observing stations in Canada classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of the observers serve on a voluntary basis 
and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. In addition, many governmental 
and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and power companies 
have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of some of their em- 
ployees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful information on 
temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 


There are 574 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and snowfall 
only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than temperature 
over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially in large urban 
areas. Finally, there are 99 miscellaneous stations where observations of wind, sunshine 
and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the number of weather stations 
in Canada has been growing at an average rate of more than 100 a year for the past decade 
and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in all economic 
pursuits. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard Time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone ideally extending over 
one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° of longitude apart. In practice, the zone boundaries are quite irregular for 
geographic and political reasons. Universal Time (UT) is the time of the zone centred on 
the zero meridian through Greenwich. Each of the other time zones is a definite number of 
hours ahead of or behind UT to a total of 12 hours, at which limit the international date- 
line runs roughly north-south through the mid-Pacific. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland Standard Time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind UT, and the most westerly Yukon (west) Standard 
Time, nine hours behind UT. In between, from east to west, the remaining zones are 
called Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific and Yukon (east). Yukon (east) 
and Pacific Standard in effect constitute a single zone. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Time in Canada has been considered a 
matter of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. Each of the provinces and the 
Northwest Territories has enacted laws governing the standard time to be used within its 
boundaries. These laws determine the location of the time zone boundaries. Lines of 
communication, however, have caused communities near the boundary of a time zone to 
adopt the time of the adjacent zone, and in most cases these changes are acknowledged by 
amendments to provincial legislation. During the two World Wars, there were federal 
enactments concerning time but these were of temporary duration. In 1941 the Dominion 
Observatory time was declared the time to be used for official purposes in Canada. 
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STANDARD TIME ZONES 
OF CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed 
in hours after Greenwich) 
120 
* Communities in Saskatchewan to the west of this line 


may elect to adopt Central Standard Time and a the cities 
with the exception of Lloydminster have done s' 


10 100 


Daylight Saving Time.—Although Daylight Saving Time had been urged in many 
quarters before World War I, its first use in Canada came as a federal war measure in 
1918. Today most of the provinces have legislation controlling the provincial or municipal 
adoption (or rejection) of Daylight Saving. In the remaining provinces it is necessary to 
refer to the individual municipalities to determine whether, and between what dates, 
Daylight Saving is adopted in any particular year. 
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PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning one hundred years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of “Canada”. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, the federal data in this Chapter have been brought up to the date of Sept. 
30, 1967, the provincial data to June 30, 1967, and the Territorial data to Sept. 30, 1967. Certain changes occurring 
between those dates and the date of going to press will be found in an Appendix to this volume, Also, official appoint- 
ments made up to the date of going to press will be found in Chapter X XVII (see Index). 
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Although the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation com- 
prised of four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Sect. 
146 of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and main- 
land colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as ‘“Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 

The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of “‘Manitoba”’ in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the North- 
west Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision for their 
entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of Prince Edward 
Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), Statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 

* See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1960, consolidated by Elmer A. Driedger as of 


Jan. 1, 1964. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 75 cents (Catalogue No. YX1—164). A further amendment was made in 
1964 respecting old age pensions (see p. 79). 
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statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be ultra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian en- 
vironment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see pp. 73-74) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see p. 79 and p. 97). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights” clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was confirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure.) 


Treaty-Making Powers.*—The Federal Government has exclusive responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs as a matter of national policy affecting all Canadians. The 
policy of the Federal Government in discharging this responsibility is to seek to promote 
the interest of the entire country and of all Canadians of the various provinces within the 
over-all framework of the national policy. 


In respect of matters of specific concern to the provinces of Canada, it is the policy - 
of the Canadian Government, in a spirit of co-operative federalism, to do its utmost to 
assist the provinces in achieving the particular aspirations and goals that they wish to 
attain. The attitude of the Federal Government in this respect was illustrated by the 
“entente’” signed by representatives of Quebec and France in the field of education in 
February 1965. The Quebec and federal authorities co-operated actively in a procedure 


* Extracted from ‘‘The Provinces and Treaty-Making Powers’, Appendix to Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons of Canada, No. 8. Apr. 26, 1965. 
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that enabled the Province of Quebec, within the framework of the Constitution and the 
national policy, to participate in international arrangements in a field of particular interest 
to that province. 


Thus, under existing procedures, the position is that, once it is determined that what 
a province wishes to achieve through agreements in the field of education or in other fields 
of provincial jurisdiction falls within the framework of Canadian foreign policy, the provinces 
may discuss detailed arrangements directly with the competent authorities of the country 
concerned. When a formal international agreement is to be concluded, however, the federal 
powers relating to the signature of treaties and the conduct of over-all foreign policy must 
necessarily come into operation. 


The approach of the Canadian Government to the question of Canadian representation 
in international organizations of a social, cultural or humanitarian character reflects the 
same constructive spirit. It recognizes the desirability of ensuring that the Canadian 
representation in such organizations and conferences reflects in a fair and balanced way 
provincial and other interests in these subjects. 


Amendment of the Constitution.—No provision was made in the British North 
America Act of 1867 for amendment thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but 
both the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative juris- 
diction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the 
Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral 
districts and election laws and the privileges and immunities of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the 
constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an 
amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged 
and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority 
of the provinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, 
the use of the English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons 
other than in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. An outline of the constitutional 
background to the problem, an annotated list of the fourteen occasions since 1867 when 
amendments to the British North America Act were made by the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, a concise review of the prolonged search for a satisfactory amending procedure 
in Canada—the subject of repeated consideration in the Parliament of Canada and in a 
series of formal federal-provincial conferences and meetings in the years 1927, 1935-36, 
1950, 1960-61 and 1964— and, more specifically, the text of a draft Bill “to provide for the 
amendment in Canada of the Constitution of Canada” (accompanied by explanatory notes 
relating thereto) which embodies the amending procedure or formula unanimously recom- 
mended by the Conference of Attorneys-General and unanimously accepted by the Con- 
ference of the Prime Minister and the Premiers (October 1964) are all made available in 
an official publication entitled The Amendment of the Constitution of Canada, authorized 
by the Minister of Justice, February 1965.* 


* Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $2 (Cat. No. J2-1665). 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
Ontarigh: o 5-7. ee oe July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
Quebec? 25.1. See. July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
INOVa SCOLIB. een eee July 1, 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manitobatie icc. ot anes July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....| July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.. 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan‘........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
Albertattiersr ccs cece: Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, ¢. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland........... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(BraStati949 .co22)isen eget rece 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories®...| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 

: ‘ taseis IMCD aes oe als Aly ey carla fue a Snare Caen 
Mackenzie®............ an. Ag §27, 490 3 
Keewatin®............. Jan. 1, 1920 Joraer in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 1| 998° 760 | Yellowknife 
Eiraniclin oases tare Janes le 1920 549, 253 

Yukon Territory’........ June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, ec. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Canada ses4.97-4: 2 Rieerce 3 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not 
already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, ¢. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other 
portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 


tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and, by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6), was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Canadian governmental machinery or institutions function through the application 
of the British North America Act and its amendments and those other constitutional 
principles and developments—both ‘‘written” and “unwritten’’—that have evolved from 
the combination of British law and traditions with Quebec’s adherence to the French 
language and habits of mind, all within a New World transcontinental environment. They 
are classified into three branches—the Executive, the Legislature and the Judiciary—and 
exist for each of the three levels of government in Canada—federal, provincial and local— 
functioning within their respective jurisdictions as specified respectively by the provisions 
of the British North America Act and by their statutes of origin. 


Despite this division of the Government of Canada into three separate branches, 
Canada’s system of responsible government was long ago evolved from the British practice 
of the union of the executive and legislative branches which is the antithesis of the United 
States system embodying the opposing principle of the division or separation of executive, 
legislative and judicial powers or authorities from one another. As recounted under the 
heading of The Cabinet (pp. 73-74), there is a close identification of the Canadian legislative 
and executive branches of government, with final direction and authority emanating from 
the former. The Prime Minister and his Cabinet, which formulates and carries out all 
executive policy, have seats in Parliament and are responsible at all times to the House of 
Commons and it is here that the principle of the union of powers finds its significant ex- 
pression. On the other hand, the guarantee of the independence of the judiciary, whose 
superior court judges are appointed by the Governor General (in actual fact by the Prime 
Minister), is ensured in the constitutional provision that they shall hold office during good 
behaviour and can be removed by the Governor General only after a joint address of both 
Houses of Parliament; in this guarantee is found a limited acceptance of the principle of 
separation of powers, for judges cannot be removed because their decisions happen to be 
disliked by the Cabinet, by Parliament, or by the people; they can conscientiously perform 
their judicial functions without fear or intimidation. 


In addition to the political institutions embraced by the executive and legislative 
branches, the machinery of the government at the federal level includes the non-political 
public service consisting of employees of the state organized in 24 departments of govern- 
ment, some two dozen special boards and commissions, and about 45 Crown corporations 
or other agencies engaged in administering various public services under their respective 
statutes and ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament. Part III of this 
Chapter recounts briefly the administrative functions of the Federal Government under 
four Sections, the first three describing the financial administration of the Government of 
Canada, the functions of each department, board, commission, and of each Crown corpora- 
tion (whether classified as departmental, agency or proprietary under the Financial Admini- 
stration Act) and the fourth listing the principal Acts of Parliament grouped according 
to the department charged with the administration thereof. 


Current government organization and the delineation of the respective policies and 
administrative functions of the Ministers and their Departments are outlined at pp. 127-139 
and presented visually in the accompanying government organization chart. 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that “the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is... vested in the Queen’’. 
The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of The Queen in 
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relation to the British Government, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of The Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, The Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such as 
the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills and the granting of a general 
amnesty. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, The Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of The Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms 
of title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parlia- 
ment and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 28, 1953. The title of The Queen, 
as far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘“Blizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Name Dynasty Pee ‘ Rokk 
Birth Accession 
Victorial.cen? Saas House'of Hanover siz Seancesnee ee 1819 June 20, 1837 
Hdward: Vlieeesateeteeen nace. House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha........... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
(ClEOL Zs Vee ete tee me rere Howse of WiMdGsor.,... cn 0 te te oes donee. 1865 May 6, 1910 
Edward (VALI fri ay cote. House) OL. WINGEOR. (ec ents ice seal Cont take 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
George-Nil ion,, atcemocetamieetale ek <> House of Windsor. 06 snc sm Atesd oworees oe 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
Blizabeth ai y.2 Wad tae. peek House ofiWindsoriascs. 098 RETA IAS 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by The Queen as her personal 
representative in Canada on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally 
serves for a term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of The Queen in 
relation to the Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of 
Canada (revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British 
North America Acts, 1867 to 1964. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible 
Ministers, in The Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents 
to Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 


The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament of 
Canada are $48,666 and $72,000, respectively. Office expenses and certain other items 
of expenditure are provided for in the estimates for the Office of the Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The present Governor General is styled His Excellency The Right Honourable Roland 
Michener, C.C. 
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2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
Tue VISCOUNT MONCK OF BALLYTRAMMON........ ccc cecee ccc sces eee seeeeeceeees June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Tur BARON LisGAR OF LISGAR AND BAILIEBOROUGH............00esceecenccccees Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
it IAL VOR LO) URED RIN aia otek cari ceca ste o AA a AUallae uw Culaid oleliauwilelelsteterele eter o diate s May 22, 1872 |} June 25, 1872 
eMC TST LODE AO EIN EN ee yao c varia, ciovefearts ni diohaps ios Sie bis;sne ere? Aeieis rakevemesy siete sisehehee & Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
MUIR AROUIS'OR LANSDOWNE. ccccssccceccccescecgacssdccesecscccecanvacesecects Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 238, 1883 
Dae BARON: STANLEY OF PRESTON 6 ¢ 016/215 a.0i4dieoelors oe voioieie diel sleleiaidie cs v[eleisie elec ejaislee's May 1, 1888} June 11, 1888 
EME AT AORE ABER DEIN co soi lscele, Cates « a¥e cide apa vie a os: byeieic 6,9 SGo.01e/ayars) vie oS Sigua, ion4!e leo 0s May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
SER PLORRINOG NIN TO Ut ftck, teil Pekin sects taietec Aas oscralalete diele lets otal drelgue at Sis estgieleie was July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
SRM BEN ACES NC FP Usados oo ses Bae nas cal Si 0 6 6 ao ann sh apahtidcevelalar Steet ausreisyatepalerexsinjaials(e Siete» Sreioie Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Fieirp Marsuat H. R. H. THe DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. ......ccececcsceccceevees Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
Metts ETM ON WV.ONSHURR sisi fok<'.i Sotelo oierel «= bist V laf etea lela tats ofajelelelels So Gpeiere'elelaysifere ie « Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
CMA LES ARON ES YING OF | VIMY 5. c:c1ica:toltie.oc.oicis.0's asia 'csivieis. 0is)a)ajsieieia,sis aa cies Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
THE VISCOUNT WILLINGDON OF RATTON........ccccccccssccccssescccccseeeserees Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
eT MBEIARE ON ES ESSBOROU GH pce hole < ceccke scree pele a steusjSpig eis el oe a Miaidte gicieisce pioiece o'sss a ett Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
THe BARON TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD.......cccc cece secs seeccscccscsscesroees Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
MATOH) GENERAL. HE FOARL OF ATHLONE, ooo <fs.e 0.0.00 cftie FFG see einene Tomee sc aes cla’ Apr. 8, 1940] June 21, 1940 
Fietp MarsHau THE VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF TUNITS........0.0eeccceeeecceeeee Mar. 21, 1946 | Apr. 12, 1946 
Tue Riaut HONOURABLE VINCENT MASSEY........ 22 ec ccc eee eee sete ete eeeeees Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL THE RigHt HONOURABLE GEORGES P, VANIER..........-02seeceeeeees Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 
Tuer RigHt HONOURABLE ROLAND MICHENER..........ccccccccccccceseececeves Mar. 29, 1967 | Apr. 17, 1967 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the leader of the political party forming the Government of the Day) generally from 
Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet either have seats 
in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, all Ministers in 
charge of departments of government are generally Members of the House of Commons 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Minister with Portfolio being a 
Senator.* However, they generally prefer to have seats in the House of Commons where 
all crucial legislation, by convention, is introduced and where they can offer explanations 
necessary to secure passage of their Estimates or legislation with which they are deeply 
concerned. Ministers without Portfolio (without a department to administer)f can be 
members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Frequently the Cabinet contains 
one Minister without Portfolio—usually the Leader of the Government in the Senate—and 
perhaps one or two others chosen for a variety of reasons such as the desirability of including 
certain provincial or sectional representation that might otherwise be lacking in the 
Ministry. 

Cabinet members are selected by the Prime Minister in such manner as to ensure, as 
far as possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 


The position of Prime Minister, the keystone of the Cabinet, is one of exceptional 
authority. He alone makes recommendations on the dissolution and convocation of 
Parliament, appointment of Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Justices, Senators, Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and Deputy 
Heads of departments. The Cabinet, under his leadership, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 

* Senator the Hon. Gideon Decker Robertson held the portfolio of Minister of Labour for the periods Nov. 7, 


1918 to Dec. 29, 1921 and Aug. 7, 1930 to Feb. 2, 1932; Senator the Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon served as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Feb. 12 to Apr. 22, 1963. 


{ Ministers without Portfolio are at present referred to as Members of the Administration. 
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responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) loses the confidence of the House, it must either 
resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it resigns, the Governor 
General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons to form a new Gov- 
ernment. Alternatively, if a Government that has lost the confidence of the House is 
granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election, then, should no 
clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office and seek a 
vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately with the conse- 
quent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party with the highest 
number of members returned to form a new Government. These alternatives may also 
eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal dissolution of Par- 
liament at or near the close of its statutory life. 


The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circumstances 
is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the support of the House of Commons. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 3 and the members of 
the Ministry as at Sept. 30, 1967 in Table 4. Sessional and other allowances received by 
Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 88-89. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


—V—3—0eMeeowSSSSSSS 


Ministry Name Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon, ALEXANDER MACKENZIB..........ccccscccccecccecccuccccce Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun AnexaNDER MacponaLp Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon, Sir Joun Joseru CALDWELL ABBOTT.........0..00.00-c0555. June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Sparrow Davin THomPpson Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon Sir MAckanzie BOWKiL. -) cis) ee heen eee Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Re. Hon, Sir CHARue TUPPER.......-.-.0)25 0 May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 Rg. Won, Sir Wa Pei MORO oc oo ota 5s Sasol c ocd ck icc ht July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Larrp BORDEN...........00ccccccececeeee, Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Larrp BORDEN............00ccceccceccceee Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Reon ARTHUR MIEGHEN oo. lee July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 
12 Rt. Hon. Wimu1am Lyon Mackenzig KING...............-000... Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Rt. Hon. Antuur Mercuun: , OM See Sa ai June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wmuram Lyon Mackenzi KING...........0..0000005. Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. Ricwarp BEDFORD BENNETT.........00..cccesceeccee, Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wmitam Lyon Mackenzie KING.........0....0000005. Oct. 23, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen St. LAURENT.......0...cccccccccceces. Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Joun Grora@e DImFENBAKER...........0..ceccceeecee. June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 
19 Rt. Hon. Lester Bow.es PEARSON..........000..cccecececeeess Apr. 22, 1963 — wee 
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4,.—Members of the Nineteenth Ministry, as at Sept. 30, 19671 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norg.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date of 
Date of : 
P Appointment 
Office Occupant First to Present 


Appointment Portfolio 


nee MMINISSET SOs ca. fee as oes bleu ees Rt. Hon. Lester Bowtes Pearson...} Apr. 22, 1968 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State for External A ffairs..... Hon. Paut Joseru James Martin....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Trade and Commerce...... ...| Hon. Ropert HENRY WINTERS....... Jan. 4, 1966 | Jan. 4, 1966 
Minister’ of Transport: -.. so fecssisee ses Hon. Paut THEODORE HELLYER...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Sept. 18, 1967 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 

ORT YC Fy at a pd waar Sa Hon. Water LockHart Gorpon....| Apr. 22, 1968 | Apr. 4, 1967 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General 

OL CANhadir cee cr cere ce ele eck eee es Hon. Mircuett SHARP............... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Public Works.................. Hon. GrorceE JAMEs McILRaIrTH...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development ee 8 Poe es eck Hon. ARTHUR LAING........0.-cee00: Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. .| Hon. ALLAN JosEPpH MacKAcHEN..... Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Fisheries... 5 2. S052. i.e ehh ces Hon. H&paRD ROBICHAUD........... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon ROGER EnIituty Ake. veceeoee. Apr. 22, 1963 } Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. Hon. Jupy V. LAMaRsH............. Apr. 22, 1968 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence July 25. 1963 

IPFOCMCHLON sree tos cc oe cate aco raata + keer Hon. Cuaruies Mints DruRy........ Apr. 22, 1963 { pe. 22" 1963 
INEMTISteriol HAD OUP ss os te oc Sok Aabiceehe nee Hon. Joun Ropert NICHOLSON....... Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Member of the Administration and Leader 

of the Government in the Senate...... Hon. Joun JosepH CONNOLLY........ Feb. 3, 1964] Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Develop- 

HAVEING tah wie ie Oe he etre dee nolo web etches Hon. MAuRIcE SAUVE.........ccceeee Feb. 3, 1964] Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of National Revenue and President 

of the’ Treasury Board .:./0..23...0002 Hon. Epq@ar JoHN BENSON........... June 29, 1964 | June 29, 1964 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Lio-ALpHonss JosrepH CapiEux.| Feb. 15, 1965 | Sept. 18, 1967 
Solicitor General of Canada............... Hon, LAWRENCE T. PENNELL......... Dee. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources..} Hon. JEAN-Luc PBPIN................ Dec. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration...}| Hon. JEAN MARCHAND............0.. Dee. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Manister of A priculture?. «fiends adsadewss oc Hon. JoHN JAMES GREENE........... Dee. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Postmaster General. .........c.cceceeeeee Hon. JosepH JuLIEN JEAN-PIERRE 

COT ee Fra tt, Se eRe ges Dec. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 

Registrar General of Canada.............. Hon. Joun NaAPisR TURNER.......... Dec. 17, 1965 | Apr. 4, 1967 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 

CETG Ea trate ae a ree Hon. Pirrre Exxiorr TRUDEAU...... Apr. 4, 1967 | Apr. 4, 1967 
Member of the Administration............ Hon. Joserx Jacquses JEAN Curitien.| Apr. 4, 1967 | Apr. 4, 1967 
Member of the Administration............. Hon, CuHarites Ronatp McKay 

GRANGERS At cl a ee Sept. 25, 1967 | Sept. 25, 1967 


: 1 Changes occurring between Sept. 30, 1967 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 
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Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act (SC 1959, c. 15), 
assented to June 4, 1959, provides for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries 
from among the Members of the House of Commons to assist the respective Ministers in 
such manner as each Minister may direct. The Government thus revived the system of 
parliamentary assistantships in practice during the World War II and postwar years sub- 
sequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might receive assistance in the performance of 
their parliamentary functions and promising Members of the House might secure a degree of 
apprenticeship for higher public office. Parliamentary Secretaries hold office for 12 
months. 


At Sept. 30, 1967, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 
JOHN Ross MATHRSON 2.05. 5a. dhe es OL co Prime Minister 
BRUCH Or DEER! oars ree oss ree eee eee Agriculture 
VACKEDDAV IS ny, cogs ay ts eek a «pea ah pee ee Energy, Mines and Resources 
Dowaen Ss MACDONALD. o.c.n'n cw eboute «acc ct chkccon 


Secretary of State for External Affairs 


IIEHARD CASHIN oh. angdless ase MeRRis ctsiohgiace <a Proce ore Fisheries 

STANLEY: HL AIDASZ: MA esa ne ee tee Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
ESR CHS UAC ASEM rec) ws wccdons Coe eo oo ees Labour 

Torin. Ce Munna ees ac 7+ akc sacs We Manpower and Immigration 
BIARGARWE KTDEGUIN s,s svc cases eee ee eee National Health and Welfare 
JAMES 1, WALKER ic bccc. coe ot ss eee ee National Revenue 

JOHN By STEWART. Uiceccst ee cette es ee ee Public Works 

GVIDE A JATLAMMM, See. fo on wees eee Registrar General 

MUBEI ED ECHABD ot out, pecan tee su ae ne Secretary of State 
JRAN-CHABLNS CANTIN, 3, 05.54 tacse san eccee cere coke Trade and Commerce 
TAMAS BX RNR Ys ooo s sian vceamheeet tere a oa ah Transport 


The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“a, Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada ...”. At present it consists of about 115 members sworn of 
the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Membership 
in the Privy Council is for life so that Privy Councillors include both former and present 
Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, from time to time 
as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include members of the Royal Family, 
past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and former Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons of Canada. The Council seldom meets as a body and its consti- 
tutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a Committee; the membership thereof, with a few historical exceptions, 
is identical to that of the Cabinet of the Day. A clear distinction between the functions 
of the Committee of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the 
terms “Council” and “Cabinet” are commonly employed as synonyms. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Sept. 30, 1967 
President of the Privy Council. .............cccccccccccccecscvccccecvccs Hon. Watter LockuHart Gorpon 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet................0. R. G. Rosertson 


Norz.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.’’ indicates membership in the British Privy Council, except for the 
Rt. Hon. Roland Michener who is entitled to be so styled as Governor Genera! of Canada. 


Date When Date When 
Member? Sworn In Member! Sworn In 

Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR....} Oct. 12, 1917 |] Hon. Nor Dorton................... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon, Henry HERBERT STEVENS....... Sept. 21, 1921 |} Hon. WatterR DiInspDALE............... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Epwarp JamMes McMurRay..... Nov. 14, 1923 || Hon. Grorce Ernest HaurpEnny..... Oct. 11, 1960 
Rt. Hon. Cuarues Vincent Massey...| Sept. 16, 1925 |] Hon. WatteR Morury ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 
H.R.H. The DuKE or WINDSOR....... Aug. 2, 1927 |} Hon. Lesire MiscaMpsBe.y FRost...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Donatp MatHEson SUTHERLAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Jacques Fiynn................. Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon, THomas Grrow MurpHY....... Aug. 6751930 |) Hon Joon BRACKEN. -..5......200-2 0s May 4, 1962 
Hon. Wititram Eart Rowe............ Aug. 30, 1935 |} Hon. Paut MARTINEAU................ Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon, CHARLES GAVAN PowWER......... Oct. 23, 1935 |} Hon. RicHarp ALBERT BELL.......... Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. Contn WituiaM Grorce Gipson..| July 8, 1940 || Hon. Matcoum Watuace McCurcueon.| Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. JosspH THORARINN THorRSON....} June 11, 1941 |} Rt. Hon. Rovanp MICHENER.......... Oct. 15, 1962 
Hon. WittraM FerDINAND ALPHONSE Hon. Marcen LaAMBERT................ Feb. 12, 1963 
PA RGEON oe 5 RRB othe on Stet oo dno ot Oct. 8, 1941 || Hon. Tutoakne RicarpD.............. Mar. 18, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Louis StepvHen St. Laurent.| Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Frank Cuartes McGen......... Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon. JosrpH ARTHUR JEAN............ Apr. 18, 1945 |} Hon. Martian ASSELIN................ Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon, Liongen, CHEVRIER............... Apr. 18, 1945 |} Hon. Wattrer LockHart Gorpon?....| Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, Paut JosrpH JAMES MARTIN?..... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Mircuett SHARP?................ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Dovuetas CHARLES ABBOTT....... Apr. 18, 1945 |) Hon, Azettus DENIS.................. Apr. 22, 1963 
on -MBEOMAS VEINS Al. cscak ess cece July 19, 1945 || Hon. Georcs James McIuraitH?...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Mitton FowieR GREGG......... Sept. 2, 1947 |} Hon. Wirtttam Moore Bentpickson....} Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Rosert WELLINGTON MayHew...} June 11, 1948 |] Hon, AntHUR LAING?................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bowes Pearson?...| Sept. 10, 1948 || Hon. Maurtce LAMONTAGNE........... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Stuart SIncLAtR GARSON........ Nov. 15, 1948 || Hon. Lucien CaRDIN................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Rosert Henry WINTERS?....... Noy. 15, 1948 || Hon. Attan JosepH MacHacueEn?...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Hueuss LApornts.............. Aug. 25, 1949 |) Hon. Jean-Paut DESCHATELETS........ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. GasrieL EpOUARD RINFRET..... Aug. 25, 1949 |) Hon. Htparp RopicuaupD?............ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. WALTER EDWARD HaARRIS....... Jan. 18, 1950 ||) Hon. J. Watson MacNauan¢......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. GrorGe PRUDHAM.............. Dec. 18, 1950 |} Hon. Roger TEmueT?................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS........... Jan. 29, 1952 || Hon. Jupy V. LAMarsH?.............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. JAMES SINCLAIR... .00.00 020004000 Oct. 15, 1952 || Hon. Cuartes Mitts Drury?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. RatpH OsBORNE CAMPNEY.......| Oct. 15, 1952 || Hon. Joun Rosert NicHonson?....... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Witt1am Ross Macpona.bD....... May 12, 1953 |) Hon. Harry Hays................... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Grorce ALEXANDER DREW..... May 12, 1953 || Hon. Rent TREMBLAY................ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. JoHN WHITNEY PICKERSGILL..... June 12, 1953 || Hon. Ropert TASCHEREAU............ Apr. 26, 1963 
Hons J BAN, GWSAGE. .o...6005 cas sie Sept. 17, 1953 || Hon. Joun JosepH ConnoLtuy?......... Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. George CARLYLE MARLER....... July 1, 1954] Hon. Maurice Sauv#?................ Feb. 3, 1964 
FLON OCH PINARDSS. shh broke. oes July 1, 1954 || Hon. Yvon Douputs................... Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. Lours REN£& BEAUDOIN.......... Apr. 15, 1957 || Hon. Grorgse STANLEY WHITE......... June 25, 1964 
Hon. Paut THEODORE HELLYER?...... Apr. 26, 1957 |} Hon. Masor JAMEs WittIAM CoLpWELL.| June 25, 1964 
Rt. Hon. Jonn Grorce DieFenBAKER.| June 21, 1957 |} Hon. Epaar JoHn BENSON?........... June 29, 1964 
Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....... June 21, 1957 || Hon. L&o-ALpHonss JoserpH Capimux?.| Feb. 15, 1965 
Hon. Donatp METHUEN FLEMING..... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Lawrence T. PENNELL?......... July 7, 1965 
Hon. ALFRED JOHNSON BROOKS........ June 21, 1957 |) Hon. Jean-Luc Pértn?................ July 7, 1965 
HonnGrorGe HEnsis, icles its diets June 21, 1957 |} Hon. Anan AYLESWORTH 
HALON. LUMON BALCER:. ¢ 2.0.0.02s. 0 «om <bbelotele June 21. 1957 MACNAU GHTON Ie: oj. ofe.o. 6 oyoreve «0 9,008 + as Oct. 25, 1965 
Hon. Grorce RANDOLPH PEARKES....| June 21, 1957 |} Hon. Jean MARCHAND?................ Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. GorRDON CHURCHILL............. June 21, 1957 || Hon. Joun James GREENE?............ Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. Epmunp Daviz FutTon......... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Josrpu JuLien JEAN-PIERRE COTs?] Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. Dovetas Scorr HARKNESS...... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Joun Napier TURNER?.......... Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. Eten Louxks Farrcnoueyu...... June 21, 1957 |} Hon. Maurice BouRGET.............. Feb. 22, 1966 
Hon. J. ANaus MacLEAN............. June 21, 1957 |} Hon. Prerre Evuiotr TRUDEAU?....... Apr. 4, 1967 
Hon. Micuarn STARR...............00 June 21, 1957 || Hon. Josten Jacques JEAN CHRETIEN?.| Apr. 4, 1967 
Hon, Wimuu1amM McLean Haminton..... June 21, 1957 || Hon. PAULINE VANIER................. Apr. 11, 1967 
Hon. James MacKsrras Macponne.u.| June 21, 1957 || Hon. Joun PARMENTER RoBARTS...... July 5, 1967 
Hon, Wriiu1am J. BROWNE............. June 21, 1957 |} Hon. Dante, JoHNSON................ July 5, 1967 
Hon. Jay WaLpo MonTsITH........... Aug. 22, 1957 || Hon. Louris J. RoBicHaup............. July 5, 1967 
Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE Hon. DUFFERIN ROBLIN............... July 5, 1967 

HAMILTON 4h. te Perk Meet ile. ee dd Aug. 22, 1957 || Hon. Witt1am ANDREW Ceci BENNETT] July 5, 1967 
H.R.H. The Prince Pump, Duke of Hon. ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL........ July 5, 1967 
ss oe eae ce ae Oct. 14, 1957 | Hon. Wusert Ross THATCHER........ July 5, 1967 

Pe oe OS ERE. SUCHAEL Hon. ErRnrest CHARLES MANNING...... July 5, 1967 

MOVPE NASER Vir Pe js a /0 Single 6.5, so avena"a ss cam May 12, 1958 
Hon. Henri CoURTEMANCHE.......... May 12, 1958 || Hon. Joszpa Rosert SMALLWoOOD...... July 5, 1967 
Hon. Davip James WALKER........... Aug. 20, 1959 || Hon. Ropert L. STanFienD........... July 7, 1967 
Hon. JosrrH Prerre AuBert Sévieny.| Aug. 20, 1959 || Hon. Coartes Ronatp McKay 
Hon. Huau Joun FLEMMING.......... Oct. 11, 1960 GRANGER?D: ocetiis Osa oes ee Sept. 25, 1967 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 
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6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1953-67 


Nore.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; for the 
18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46; and for the 20th and 21st Parliaments in the 1965 edition, 
p. 65. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons|Length of Parliament},? 


————— | ff TS 


Order of 
Parliament 


Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 Aug. 10, 19533 
2nd Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955 203 140 Oct. 8, 19534 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 Apr. 12, 19575 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. , 1957 446 5 || 3y.,6m., 5d. 
5th Jan. 8, 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 (ie i) 
June 10, 19573 
4 
23rd Parliament..... Ist | Oct. 14, 1957| Feb. 1, 1958] 111 78 Boe) ct cigeee 
5 m., 25 d. 
Ist May 12, 1958} Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 Mar. 31, 19583 
2nd Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 185 127 Apr. 380, 19584 
24th Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960 210 146 Apr. 19, 19625 
| 4th Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 3 y., 11 m., 20d. 
5th Jan. 18, 1962 | Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 
June 18, 19623 
: 4 
25th Parliament. .... Ist | Sept. 27, 1962 | Feb. 5, 19638 132 72 _ ee tones 
6 m., 20d. 
ist | May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963} 2209 117 ST AE fete 
26th Parliament..... 2nd Feb. 18, 1964 | Apr. 3, 1965 41110 248 oe y 8’ 19655 
8rd | Apr. 5, 1965 | Sept. 8, 19654) 15712 53 red Rae 
Ye, 7ostae ele Ge 
27th Parliament..... { Ist Jan. 18, 1966 | May 8, 1967 47618 250 } Nov. 8, 19653 
2nd May 8, 1967 aos wee ae Dec. 9, 19654 
ee ee ee |e Seg eee 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 
7 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 8 Government defeated in House of Commons on 
want of confidence motion. ® Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to Sept. 30, 1963. 10 Includes 
long adjournment from Dec. 18, 1964 to Feb. 16, 1965. 1 House adjourned on June 30 until Sept. 27 but dis- 
solved on Sept. 8, 1965. 12 Includes long adjournment from June 30 to Sept. 27, superseded by dissolution on 
Sept. 8, 1965. 13 Includes 18-day Christmas adjournment, 11-day Easter adjournment, and two long ad- 


journments totalling 70 days (July 14 to Aug. 29 and Sept. 9 to Oct. 5). 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
The Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice, most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. XXVII for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitution 
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of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 69); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory pension 
plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 102 
members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of New- 
foundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is 
summarized by province in Table 7. 


Senators are appointed by the Governor General by instrument under the Great Seal 
of Canada. The actual power of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the 
Prime Minister whose advice the Governor General accepts in this regard. Until the 
passage of ‘An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate” (SC 
1965, c. 4), assented to on June 2, 1965, Senators were appointed for life; that Act fixes at 
75 years the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after the coming into force 
of the Bill will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 


In each of the four main divisions of Canada except Quebec, Senators represent the 
whole of the province for which they are appointed; in Quebec, one Senator is appointed for 
each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations 
of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor General in Council 
(in effect by the Government) and government business in the Senate is sponsored by the 
Government Leader in the Senate. 


The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but in 
every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the Senate 
has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 
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7.— Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 1918) 1980- 

ONCATION Ss cic coats ooh eee Ce Eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Quebecrit. As eseckin tee eeereeeine hemes 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic-Provinces--.. 2s eee ween 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
Nova Scotia. hirtice tape steoncte ce 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10. 10 
New Brunswickssy- comes eee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
INewilound lands erearhedetrectce ae me , eee , fr ee ae 6 
Western Provinces............sceeeeees ix 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
Manitoba i cet concen sn acae one 2 is by 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
iBritismColumbiawerecsc. coer eee See os 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 
SaskatohewanesGasen aitiinavn pacers } 2 2 5 { 4 6 6 
AI DORtaT Men ran oem Cecivrse termes ari 4 ‘ ca ee 4 6 6 
MMOtglsccrerreseciiees cess ons rr 74 vi 47 748 80 81 83 87 96 102 


8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Sept. 30, 1967} 


Speakers, t ..2o.essvetswde isd shane seh Geld vane oo gta eions Hon. Sypney Joun SmitH 
Leader of-the: Governmentiy. a ticaidi.) <u. Seer ees chon eck beh Hon. Joun J. Connotiy 
eaderiofthe Oppositiont). 2c... .atiekidat «kidhhioe «Feud. 2a ana tes Gee Hon. ALFRED J. BRooKs 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments................000: Joun Forses MacNemy 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 


Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—concluded 


(6 Senators) 
Barrp, ALEXANDER Boyp.......... St. John’s 


O’Leary, Ciement AvgeustIne..| Antigonish 


‘ WecH,-PRANKIC. ac lucdse let cet Wolfville 
IBASHAM MiGr AnIN Greens. cocci e eee Curling Unqunanr anc Wales West Bay 
FLOLLETT, MALCOLM. 4... 00+ .0000s 00s St. John’s 
COOR MERIC. 3.4. trae Ca eknctee: St. John’s New Brunswick— ; 
* (8 Senators—2 vacancies) 
CARTER, CHESLEY WILLIAM......... St. John’s 
s BURCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL..... South Nelson 
JD UIGGAN: WAMIS wa trccyecscieicig tices ese St. John’s : 
Frereusson, Mure, McQueen...| Fredericton 
Prince Raward island McGRranpD, Frep A................ Fredericton Jct. 

(4 Senators) Savor, CaLrxrm Fs: ), 2, set uh ee a as Moncton 
INMAN, FLORENCE ELSIB............ Montague Brooks, ALFRED JOHNSON.......... Sussex 
MacDonatp, JoHN JosEPH......... Charlottetown Fournier, EDGAR..............4. Iroquois 
PHILLies, ORVILLE HOWARD........ Alberton RatTTrENBURY, NELSON.............- Saint John 
KickHAM, THOMAS JOSEPH.......... Souris McE.MAn, CHARLES RoBERT....... Fredericton 

Quebec— 
N AL in lll (23 Senators—1 vacancy) 

ui Scere vacancy) 5 Gouin, L&on MERCIER............. Montreal 
I @ ants vg aa fie Ja eaeear aes ed Vien, THOMAS) 02s TAR a csoaes Outremont 
Te ae) isl LK BE aie aye ues 7 VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE............ Lévis 
ery Het Se yi l) ok eee Ene ew DEsSSUREAULT, JEAN-MARIE....... Quebec 
mie fest sities: gi sites pact aa secietai uy o FOURNIER, SARTO............ee00-- Montreal 

LOIS, FREDERICK MuRRAY......... ruro Monon ote 
MacponatD, JoHN MIcHAEL......... North Sydney MONTARVILEE sonen ee et ete cee Montreal 


1 Changes occurring between Sept. 30, 1967 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 


volume. 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Sept. 30, 1967—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Quebec—concluded Ontario—concluded 
PoweER, CHARLES GAVAN..........- St. Pacédme BEnripicKson, Witutt1AM Moorsz....| Kenora 
Povu1iot, JEAN-FRANGOIS............ Riviére du Loup] Davey, Dovuatas KeirH........... Toronto 
LErraAncois, J. EUGENE............ Montreal Tuompson, ANDREW ERNEST....... Kendal 
MMTHOT LIMON Ges cess oc ces satiee ee: Trois-Riviéres GAT ACRITE tere ovectss ie iste sreteinis sess Windsor 
MONETTE, GUSTAVE.........0-0005: Montreal KInnEAR, Mary ELIzABETH........ Port Colborne 
Quart, Jose Atice DINAN......... Quebec 
BEAUBIEN, LouIs PHILIPPE...... ....| Montreal Manitoba— 
FLYNN, JACQUES.......0000eceeees ..| Quebec (6 Senators) 
Bounarr) Maunren.... 602.000... Lévis BEAUBIEN, ARTHUR L.............. St. Jean Baptiste 
Mhtads) ours Pie. Montreal THORVALDSON, GUNNAR S........-. Winnipeg 
Bourqun, RoMUALD.............5. Outremont Irvine, OLIVE LILIAN............. Winnipeg 
[DENIS PA ZHELUS + ..c ccc lo okese notes Montreal Hate, J. CAMPBELL............+05+5 Winnipeg 
DescHaTeLers, JEAN-PAUL.......... Montreal Wit Zvi s PAU IASON its Rati cine Winnipeg 
Macnavauton, ALAN AYLESworTH| Westmount Everett, Douatas DoNALD........ Winnipeg 
Lanators, J. G. L&opouD.......... Quebec Sadhatehewaues 
DESRUISSEAUX, PAUL.......e.0000- Sherbrooke (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
LAMONTAGNE, MAURICE............. Montreal ASELTINE, WALTER M.............5- Rosetown 
BoucuER, WILLIAM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 
Ontario— 


Pearson, ARTHUR M............... Lumsden 


23 Senators—1 vacanc . 
( y) McDonatp, ALEXANDER Hamitton| Regina 
HayYpEN, SALTER ADRIAN........... Toronto : 
Oh ARGUE, HazEN RoBERT............ Kayville 
Paterson, NorMAN McLeop....... Fort William 
Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH..| Toronto Alberta— 
MacponaLD, WILLIAM Ross......... Brantford (6 Senators) 
Gonworty, JOHN J. oc. cee eee see Ottawa GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
OLIAELIAVID (As sass cui che pa eens Toronto CAMERON, DONALD...........++54+: Edmonton 
LEonaRD, THomAs D’ARCY........- Toronto GLADSTONE AIAMES 66 screnis ctu eres Cardston 
Wurtz, GrorGE STANLEY........... Madoe Hastines, Earn ADAM ............. Calgary 
SULLIVAN, JosepH A..........0.0005 Toronto Hays, Harry WILAM............. Calgary 
CHOQUETTE, LIONEL.........00e000- Ottawa Prowsk, JAMES HARPER............ Edmonton 
Winns HARRY AwAt%. ¢ eons puss ¥ si Toronto » 
British Columbia— 
McCurcueon, M. WALLACE......... Toronto (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
’ 
O'Luany, M. GRATTAN..........+.. Ottawa Farris, JoHN WALLACE DE B....... Vancouver 
GROSART, ALLISTER. .....+++++++++ Ottawa REID“ BHOMASH ove stasis ee ce eee NewWestminster 
alate eines SAMS 4. egg} 750 7 erento Smiry, SYDNEY JOHN.............-. Kamloops 
FSMLISEM, (UH BAD. ices ics otro eevee Sudbury MacKenzm, NoRMAN ARCHIBALD 
Lana, DANTEL AIKEN.............. Toronto 1 Rol 846 Ray een Seat Rane ecu oe Vancouver 
AIRD, JOHN BLACK..........0000005 Toronto NicHou, JoHN LANG.............0-: Vancouver 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 
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In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 

The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popu- 


lation of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to 
the qualifications that the effect of the rule should not be to make the representation of a 
province with a smaller population greater than any province with a larger population. 


Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted RSC 1952, c. 334, effective in the General 
Election of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the Twenty- 
seventh Parliament (Nov. 8, 1965), which provided that representation in the House of 
Commons should be on the following basis:— 


Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the N orthwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 27 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 18$7-1965 


= 
7 
1925 | 1935 
A ° a 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 1958 
Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 | 1949 1963 
1930 | 1945 1963 
1965 
Ontario tn ree 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
QOliebeCs. cae een 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
NovaiScotia#...0...)..5.. 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 4 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Manitoba....ce eco. 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island.... 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan............ 4 4 10 10 16 21 21 20 17 
Alberta i, he teed, oe 12 16 17 17 17 
Noikons Lernitorye ee een 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.! 
Newfoundland........... ee % 7 
TOtais?o. cect eee 181 | 200 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 245 | 245 | 262 | 265 


1 Northwest Territories in 1963 and 1965. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh Generali Election, 
Nov. 8, 1965 and Revised to Sept. 30, 1967 


I SS er a aaa a a ar a ara Hon. Lucmen Lamoursux 
ETE NAITIB DOL rc ee orcie, is tice cc's swiss afais.c’s.6 oe 6 eR OD e cilble: ies Gs es ae Rt. Hon. Lestmr B. Pearson 
ener Or CHS, ODDOSILLON cacmis oss vce e Co cies tne oo feels Sop orn dlak ad alee Hon. Rosert L. STanFIeELD 

(from Nov. 15, 1967) 
EOE COM EES EOUSG Of @OMMONS <s. 506 desc ccesct ccc > shite cece ods oes ALISTAIR FRASER! 


Nore.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 90. The leaders of the political parties are 
indicated by asterisks (*). For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 76. This information, Sa pe the population 


of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are unoffici: 


Lib. = Liberal; 


P.C.=Progressive Conservative; 8.C.=Social Credit; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; R.cr.=Ralliement 
créditiste; Ind.=Independent. Party standing at General Election of Nov. 8, 1965: 131 Liberal, 97 Progressive 


Conservative, 21 New Democratic Party, 9 Ralliement créditiste, 5 Social Credit and 2 Independent. 


: Diaae- Votes 
Province ation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
; an ena on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address | Affili- 
Electoral District SUS! List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1961 ree 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 

(7 members) 

Bonavista-Twillingate..| 50,527 | 24,819 | 13,866 | 10,113 |Hon. J. W. Pickmrsar?|/Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo.......... 48,673 | 23,499 | 15,253 | 11,350 |C. W. CarTmr’......... Sb. DORN 8 os.. caicsere Lib. 
Grand Falls-White 

Bay-Labrador....... 82,433 | 44,208 | 25,543 | 17,933 |C. R. Grancert........|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Humber-St. George’s..| 74,015 | 32,439 | 22,275 | 13,855 |H. M. BatrTen.......... Corner Brook.....|Lib. 
St. John’s East........ 77,070 | 39,362 | 29,259 | 16,182 |J. P. O’ Knerg.......... St. JOHN'S... s.eciie Lib. 
St. John’s West........ 68,979 | 33,024 | 25,503 | 14,481 |R. CaSHIN............. St. JONN 8, ..'S<,00.6 Lib. 
Trinity-Conception....| 56,156 | 28,731 | 16,693 | 10,377 |J. R. TuckeR.......... St. John’s........ Lib. 

Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
TITS rane Oars au6.0.0 St06 17,893 | 10,074 | 9,216 4,591 |M. J. McQuaip......... SOUTIS esi 1.0 505.6.6.¢ BG, 
IR TINCO Rae oR Selaiso erage devs 40,894 | 20,160 | 17,895 gee Dp Sarco rot L dalite ola Oe aoe 2 Ee 
,588 |Hon. J. A. MacLzan....|Beaton’s Mills....)/P.C. 
Queems........-. +. .6 es 45,842 | 26,250 | 44,895 tees H. MacquaRRIB........ Victoria.......... P.C. 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish— 

Guysborough........ 27,634 | 14,750 | 12,697 | 6,210 |J. B. Srewarr.......... Bayfield......... Lib 
Cape Breton North and 

VACEOT IBS scdeha eyordie sos oy 50,957 | 25,531, | 21,469 | 11,258 |R. Mumm. ... 2... 2080 oe Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
Cape Breton South..... 85,001 | 42,190 | 37,221 | 18,670 |D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay........|P.C. 
Colchester-—Hants...... 60,751 | 34,611 | 29,824 | 15,250 |C. F. Kennepy'........ 2 Bb, Thia'o eee ee a B:G, 
Cumberland........... 37,767 | 20,818 | 18,100 | 9,560 |R. C. Coarms........... Amherst......... PC. 
Digby-Annapolis- Kings} 76,073 | 39,527 | 33,708 rage i zs Ne OWIAIN she, «:otelsts, <fols youre Seance Pesala Fee 

: 6,007 |R. MCCLEAVE........- BUULAX so to o's 6 005 «Cs 
Halifax................ 225,723 |124,633 |184, 153 {49985 J. M. ForRESTALL....... Waverley......... iG. 
Inverness-Richmond...| 33,907 | 18,609 | 15,456 | 8,137 |Hon. A. J. MacHacuen. |Inverness......... Lib. 
TE STG KOS ah nae ee 43,908 | 24,703 | 21,466 | 11,289 |R. MacKkwawn..........- New Glasgow....|P.C. 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 48,153 | 29,772 | 23,699 | 13,556 |L. R. Crousp.......... Lunenburg........ P.C. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

(CLE. ae: ae. 47,133 | 26,377 | 22,353 | 10,744 |J. O. Bowmr............ Shelburne........ 12K@.. 

New Brunswick— 

(10 membere) ; 
@hatlottesns. :S-acSiare 23,285 | 13,550 | 11,725 | 5,879 |A. McLmEan............. Black’s Harbour..|Lib. 
Gloucester............. 66,343 | 30,355 | 23,566 | 14,121 |Hon. H.-J. Rosicnaup..|Caraquet......... Lib. 

BN PN Rss avo coke SEs. ah 26,667 | 11,916 | 9,662] 5,713 |G. F. CrossMan........ Buctouche........ Lib. 
Northumberland- 

Miramichi........... 50,035 | 23,222 | 18,780 | 9,564 |G. R. McWiuram....... Neweastle........ Lib. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 79,956 | 35,680 | 27,855 | 15,211 |J.-E. UBER is 8 alate ons Campbellton..... Lib. 
DG ei ae 2 oes: anricbrsieiel 37,548 | 22,228 | 17,937 | 9,865 |G. FArRWEATHER....... East Riverside...|P.C. 
Saint John—-Albert...... 101,736 | 56,786 | 42,940 | 21,909 |T. M. Beun............. Saint John........ BiG: 
Victoria—Carleton...... 43,219 | 21,579 | 16,710 | 9,462 |Hon. H. J. Fremmina...|Juniper........... PC; 
Westmorland.......... 93,679 | 50,055 | 42,143 | 20,768 |Marcaret Ripgout....|Moncton.......... Lib. 
York-Sunbury......... 75,468 | 39,363 | 32,866 | 15,813 IJ. C. MacRag.......... Silverwood....... heOr 

1 Appointed Aug. 6, 1967, vice Leon J. Raymond, retired. 2 Resigned Sept. 19, 1967; see Appendix for by- 

election. 8 Appointed to Senate J uly 8, 1966; see Table 11 for by-election. 4 Resigned Aug. 1, 1966; see 


Table 11 for by-election. 5 Resigned Sept. 18, 1967; see Appendix for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, 
of the House of 


Votes 
Province ae Voters | Total | Polled 
an Cenatn on Votes by 

Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- 

1961 ee 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 
(75 members) 
Argenteuil-Deux- 

Montagnes........... 64,667 | 36,774 | 29,994 | 14,035 
Besuce ios ee oe 61,332 | 30,977 | 25,799 | 10,530 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 70,191 | 42,254 | 32 ,780 | 16,145 
Bellechasse............ 32,513 | 15,902 | 11,772 | 4,783 
Berthier-Maskinongé- 

Delanaudiére........ 48,749 | 26,189 | 18,127 | 7,868 
Bonaventure........... 42,962 | 20,971 | 16,441 | 8,985 
Brome-Missisquoi..... 43,217 | 25,095 | 19,562 | 9,662 
Chambly-Rouville....} 60,959 | 37,198 | 24,839 14,377 
Champlain............. 63,086 | 33,452 | 26,170 | 12,334 
Chapleausint Ae 71,394 | 35,897 | 26,000 | 15,402 
C@harlevoixse..6- eee 48,906 | 24,486 | 19,876} 6,844 
Chateauguay- 

Huntingdon- 

aprairie. +. 3s oe 61,729 | 38,707 | 23,268 | 14,222 
Chicoutimigy2 ee. oe 83,635 | 39,042 | 29,975 | 11,092 
Compton-Frontenac....} 42,366 | 19,790 | 15,140] 7 , 240 
Dorchester............ 38,953 | 18,011 | 12,872 | 4,602 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska.......... 89,851 | 48,784 | 39,191 | 15,179 
Gaspess -) rT eae wae 65,300 | 28,654 | 22,901 | 11,045 
Gatineau, oo. ssadcceen 58,771 | 33,735 | 24,818 | 13,088 

Latta root eee 86,563 | 44,816 | 32,988 | 17,832 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine....| 12,479 | 5,782 | 5.430 2,860 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Montcalmass eee 102,717 | 59,084 | 38,815 | 15,221 
Kamouraska 12, 187 6,127 
Mabelles eer... o oe. 15,815 | 6,554 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 17,906 | 5,642 
Lapointe......... 26,999 | 13,210 
eVist ee eee 24,407 | 10,895 
Longueuil 107,318 | 63,467 | 39,430 | 21,578 
Lotbiniére............. 38,529 | 17,847 | 15,072 | 6,238 
Matapédia-Matane..... 67,226 | 27,557 | 20,394 | 10,435 
Mévantion=; e859. 70,064 | 32,844 | 25,231 | 11,195 
Montmagny-L’Islet....| 40,987 | 20,773 | 14 ,815 | 6,389 
Nicolet-Yamaska...... 45,192 | 24,195 | 18,625 | 11,734 
Pontiac- 

Témiscamingue...... 41,069 | 20,868 | 16,984] 6,593 

Portneuls.< 33 2 ee 48,137 | 25,834 | 19,680 | 6,539 
Quebec Fast........... 92,170 | 54,124 | 41,860 18,900 
Quebec South.......... 54,535 | 34,323 | 26,933 | 16 ,141 
Quebec West........... 57,763 | 33,043 | 26,032 | 10,669 
Quebec-Montmorency. .|138,030 | 90,056 | 66 ,942 | 30,084 
Richelieu-Verchéres. ..| 60,832 | 38,224 | 26 ,514 | 15,697 
Richmond-Wolfe. -.... 60,534 | 28,315 | 21,557 | 8,685 
UI OUS kanye rs eee 75,076 | 35,962 | 27,177 | 11,372 
Riviére-du-Loup- 
Témiscouata........... 58,909 | 26,641 | 20,829 | 11,026 
Roberval.............. 56,234 | 24,574 | 19,794 8,736 
Saint-Hyacinthe-Bagot] 63,942 | 37,133 28,811 | 15,127 
Saint-Jean—Iberville— 

Napierville.......... 65,464 | 35,528 | 29,113 | 12,510 
Saint-Maurice-Laflache| 86,296 | 44,121 | 32 ,970 | 14,395 
Saguenay.............. 81,097 | 56,624 | 33,424 | 15,062 
Sheftord’ the. wae 67,962 | 36,900 | 29,350 9,494 
Sherbrooke............ 73,417 | 44,432 | 33,584 | 11,808 
Stanstead.............. 43,309 | 24,122 | 18,360 | 7,626 
Terrebonne............ 102,450 | 61,662 | 38,641 | 16,806 


1 Died Aug. 31, 1966; see Table 11 for by-election. 
* Resigned Apr. 4, 1967; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Voters on Iist and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh General Election, 
Nov. 8, 1965 and Revised to Sept. 30, 


1967—continued 


Name of Member P.O. Address 
R.-E. RéamBau........ Lachute soar 
J-PPF RACINE AY St. Honoré de 

Shenley........ 
G. LANTED. ¢ 25.04. Salaberry de 

Valleyfield..... 
H, LAVERDIERE......... St. Lazare........ 
Ass VANAIKIS sched St. Gabriel de 

Brandons. one 
A. BECHARD............ Carleton sur Mer.|Lib 
H. GRAFFTEY........... Knowlton........ 
BesPItONna co Mote Beloeil. ee" Lib 
J.-P. MATTE............. St Tite. at 
Ge LAPRIBED SS too eee LaSarre.......... 
Hon. M. ASSELIN....... La Malbaie....... 
TSWATSON Ss 285. beeen Howick). 2.00 
PWANGLOIS (cn. 2 ee Chicoutimi....... 
H. LATuuiprg........... Lac Mégantic..... 
GPCork Hees ae Ste. Claire....... 
Hon. J.-L. Pirin....... Drummondville 
JiseIUEKBAYS.0 0. Hae tee Gaspar 
Cee ISABEE Rc he Aylmer East..... 
AS CRRONUS el 2 eae Lt eae 
Hon. M. Sauve......... Outremont....... 
J.-R. ComTors.......... Repentigny....... 
C.-E. DIONNE.......... St. Paseal........ 
G. CLERMONT........... AUrsO ss... eon 
AS SIMARD. 22. hse Almar, 22s 
G. GREGOIRE........... Jonquiére......... 
ROGuay yo tart 1 See. ve Lauzon..2 =e 
Hon. J.-P. Cérk........ Longueuil......... 
A. CHOQUETTE.......... Laurier Station 
Hon. R, TREMBLAY..... Quebec........... 
Re LANGLOIS |.) nee Thetford Mines 
J. DERGER ies: ee "Islet:2...- = 
C. VINCENT?, .....5.... ..|Ste. Perpétue..... 
T’ LeYeBVRE........... Temjscaming..... 
ReGopin es Les Ecureuils..... 
G. DUQUET::55.1 0. mebec........... 
J.-C. CANTIN........... Quebec........... 
Hon. J. MARCHAND..... webec........... 
O. LAFLAMME........... Ste. Poyesk. 
Hon. L.-J.-L. Carpi’. .|Ste. Anne de Sorell L: 
PT. ABSELIN: Sho” J. 0 Bromptonville.... 
Gy LRBLANG. as ot ace, Rimouski........ 
Ri. GENDRON =: .t 4-9 Riviére du Loup.. 
C.-A. GAUTHIER........ Mistassini........ 
Hon. J.-H.-T. Ricarp...|St. Hyacinthe.... 
P-BEAULINUG-S it eee St. Jean... 2020 
JLOHRETIEN 2 ole ye. Shawinigan....... 

BEOUING onl. ees Sept Iles......... 
LePSNBEVEUST.. ee Granby=. 2.506 
MATTARD So eee Sherbrooke....... 
Ya Forest 8 we Magog: 7.2 ES5 
Hon. L. Capimmux....... St. Antoine des 


Laurentides... . 


? Resigned May 4, 1966, see Table 11 for by-election. 
4Ind. from Sept. 1, 1966. 
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Votes 
Province Eope Voters | Total | Polled Party 
3 No Ce naan on Votes y Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled wie ation 
er 


Quebec—concluded 
Trois-Riviéres......... 68,854 | 40,700 | 32,137 | 12,927 |J.-A, MonaRaAIN...... Namah oes Ind. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges. ..} 38,756 | 23,319 | 17,851 | 8,955 RiBMARDY 29.40.50. cs le Perrot......... Lib. 
Villeneuve............. 79,675 | 36,584 | 28,972 | 19,839 |R. CaougTTs*.......... FROWYD t aecrastecote R.er. 
Montreal and 
Jesus Islands— 
Wartiers, Mes Forse t 51,819 | 18,262 | 11,067 | 5,389 |M. L. Kumin............ Montreal......... Lib. 
Dollard....2253 ees 107,394 | 60,919 | 42,200 | 22,496 |J.-P. GovmrR............ St. Laurent....... Lib. 
Hochelaga........... 79,912 | 45,314 | 25,589 | 11,929 |G. PeLueTieR........... Westmount....... Lib. 
Jacques-Cartier- 

Lasalle............ 163,148 }109,535 | 79,490 | 44,251 |R. Rock............... Lachine.......... Lib. 
Lafontaine........... 50,325 | 29,703 | 19,331 | 9,101 |G.-C. LacHANCE........ Montreal... 0.3 Lib. 
MUQUTICT oes wis eRe 45,652 | 25,155 |-13, "356 7,032 |F.-E. LEBLANC.......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Wavialorns. seo ts 193,437 |1387,190 | 90,057 | 44,533 |J.-L. RocHon........... Montreal......... Lib. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont......... 108,023 | 66,709 | 39,772 | 17,663 |J.-A. THomas........... Montreal......... Lib. 
Mercier.............. 233,964 |146,201 | 86,346 | 39,205 |P. BouLANGER.......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Mont-Royal......... 128,524 | 76,942 | 51,287 | 28,064 |P.-E. TrRupDEAU......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Notre-Dame- 

de-Grace.......... 100,719 | 59,776 | 43,816 | 17,796 |W. ALLMAND............ Montreal......... Lib. 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 63,888 | 32,957 | 20,515 | 11,855 |Hon. M. Lamontaans!..|Montreal......... Lib. 
Papal Jy. ne Se oes 87,588 | 47,504 | 27,036 | 13,920 |Hon. G. FavreEav?...... Montreal......... Lib. 
SUAA DN. conceit: 38,173 | 16,515 | 10,575 | 6,150 |G. Lorsmnnr............ Monstreal......... Lib. 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount........ 59,609 | 35,560 | 23,906 | 13,378 |Hon. C. M. Droury..... Westmount....... Lib. 
Saint-Denis.......... 65,090 | 85,024 | 21,734 | 11,000 |M. Prup’HomME........ Montreal......... Lib. 
Saint-Henri.......... 71,691 | 37,718 | 24,924 | 12,310 |H.-P. Lessarp......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Saint-Jacques........ 54,679 | 28,328 | 16,429 | 7,023 |M. Rinrret,........... Montreal......... Lib. 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George......... 34,020 | 19,255 | 11,693 | 6,920 |Hon. J. N. TurNER....|/Montreal......... Lib. 
Sainte-Marie......... 56,455 | 28,973 | 17,941 | 9,672 |G.-J. VaLADE........... Montreal......... PAG! 
Werduii..<..Sekenorts 78,317 | 45,593 | 31,148 | 18,072 |B. S. Mackasgy........ Verdunstee. 8 Lib. 

Ontario— 

(85 members) 
Algoma East.......... 54,868 | 22,807 | 17,307 | 9,268 |Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson*/Ottawa........... Lib. 
Algoma West........ ..| 80,542 | 43,564 | 33,817 | 12,034 |G. EB. Nrxon........... Sault Ste. Marie. .| Lib. 
Brantiord..:2s. .eeeene. 54,392 | 31,231 | 24,356 | 9,948 lJ. E. BRown........... Brantford........ Lib. 
Brant-Haldimand..... 57,644 | 34,140 | 26,065 | 13,179 |Hon. L. T. Pennew....|Brantford........ Lib. 
PS TUCO Ss. chide Gees nae -| 29,334 | 17,075 | 13,818 | 6,846 IJ. Lonny............... Tiverton... Actas Pic 
Carleton.s sceleues eke 130,497 | 89,318 | 74,342 | 32,456 |Hon. R. A. Bew....... Bells Corners..... P.C. 
@ochrane:: 22. scises. 47,854 | 24,535 | 18,511 | 7,505 |J.-A. Hapen............ Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe.......| 53,226 | 27,109 | 20,712 |} 9,701 |J. E. Mapmu............ Orangeville....... PC: 
DT ATI. sho ie, ls fares 39,916 | 23,099 | 19,037 SOL aI Ree. Hontyeraets << sc Port Hope........ Lib. 
PL ag ee elo vatehcererse -| 62,862 | 33,952 | 27,965 | 13,348 |H. E. Srarrorp........ St. Thomas...... Lib. 
Essex East............. 99,432 | 56,353 | 41,589 | 26,094 |Hon. P. Martin........ Windsoriies..26 Lib. 
Essex South........... 55,816 | 30,898 | 24,537 | 12,887 |E. F. WHEwaN.......... Ambherstburg..... Lib 
Essex West............ 101,526 | 57,425 | 38,969 | 21,525 |H. Gray............... Windsor.......... Lib. 
Fort. William ...i0.5. 57 "642 31,978 | 26,334 | 12,4382 |H. BADANAI............ Fort William..... Lib. 
Glengarry—Prescott....| 46,443 | 24,335 | 19,471 | 10,339 |V. Ermrmm.............. Glen Robertson . .|Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...... 40,026 | 22,980 | 17,549 | 9,845 |Jean WaDDS............ Prescott: ,...cet Bie 
Grey-Bruce............ 36,883 | 21,807 | 17,631 | 10,188 |E. A. WINKLER?........ Hanover......... RC! 
Grey. North... sees. 38, 824 11 22481201/18-806 || 119,222 || Pi-VecNosaw. &.......6.2'..(0% Shallow Lake....|P.C. 
TEMG OM 55 soa «tC OLED. 107,285, |¢ 67, 263: (53, 120: | 25,213 |He Ci HAaRrny... 04... Oakville.......... Lib. 
Hamilton East......... 65,287 | 35,053 | 26,118 | 12,692 J.C. Munro........... Hamilton........ Lib. 
Hamilton South....... 121,161 | 70,402 | 54,632 | 22,736 |W. D. Howg........... Hamilton........ N.D.P 
Hamilton West........ 72,131 | 41,997 | 30,939 | 13,247 |J. Macauuso............ Hamilton........ Lib 
Hastings-Frontenac....| 48,217 | 25,305 | 17,744 | 11,290 |R. Wmss............... Norwood......... C 
Hastings South........ 70,806 | 36,943 | 30,978 | 14,824 |L. Grus.............. Belleville......... 12XO, 
EPULON Se Pee 3 Scrates's 48,355 | 25,551 | 21,680 | 10,670 |R. E. McKrnuey....... Zurich. sige: P.C, 
Kenora-Rainy River T2EELOHwS6. OOS P26 nos || 1 48817 MR erp ils on. .c.its ole Kenora; 2iieisine Lib. 

BOG eres ce tlae pooh 71,285 | 40,090 | 30,712 | 15,472 |}|H. W. Danrortu....... Blenheim......... 1eXOR 
Kangstomees nist 76,485 | 42,993 | 32,563 | 16,022 |Hon. E. J. Benson..... Kingston......... Lib. 
Lambton-Kent........ 43,235 | 24,523 | 19,914 | 10,303 |M. T. McCrrcuron....|Florence..........|P.C. 
Lambton West......... 78,482 | 42,976 | 32,643 | 12,805 IW. F. Foy.............. Sarniatces ct Lib. 

1 Resigned Apr. 6, 1967; see Table 11 for by-election. 2 Resigned Apr. 4, 1967; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Resigned Oct. 1 1, 1967; see Appendix for by-election. 
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j Bone Votes 
Province i Be 7 Voters | Total | Polled 
and Canute on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address 
Electoral District S/S! List | Polled | Mem- 
1961 ber 
No No. No No 
Ontario—concluded 
Lanank cde he 40,081 | 22,511 | 17,886 | 9,784 |D. M. Conm............ Smiths Falls..... 
Leeds ise nor GGe el 47,121 | 27,466 | 21,580 | 10,365 |J. MarHeson........... Brockville........ 
Toincolnnes.. <5 0 Ee 126,674 | 75,678 | 55,957 | 25,820 |J.C. McNutrty.......... St. Catharines.... 
MOnGone ieee ee 73,970 | 41,756 | 30,439 | 18,763 |J. Inving............... Londons .eaian cree 
Middlesex East......... LORS (205) 6372815) 47-51 0Ml eld Ocom.luINDy..) nee, nel eee London......:.. te" 
Middlesex West........ 45,731 | 26,725 | 21,425 | 9,768 |W. H. A. TuHomas...... Strathroy......... 
Niagara Falls.......... 78,010 | 43,487 | 30,078 | 17,794 |Hon. Jupy LaMarsu..| Niagara Falls..... 
Nickel Belt............ 76,307 | 35,766 | 26,555 | 10,863 |N. Fawcert............ Capreol .iccucccdt ee 
Nipissing s.. eee 68,173 | 35,179 | 24,579 | 14,025 |C. Leaaunr............. Sturgeon Falls... 
Nioriolleeanare. secs. cass 50,475 | 27,278 | 21,669 9830 au. Mi ROXBURGH. ..... 1M COCR eek oe 
Northumberland....... 42,768 | 25,314 | 22,095 | 10,876 |Hon. G. Huus.......... Cobourg... ...ceRe 
Ontario Sew. eee 125,784 | 78,795 | 61,195 | 22,752 |Hon. M. Srarr......... Oshawa........... 
Ottawa East........... 51,828 | 29,289 | 21,975 | 15,107 |J.-T. Ricwarp.......... Ottawa.........02 
Ottawa West........... 67,131 | 35,635 | 26,444 | 14,945 |Hon. G. McIuraitu....|Ottawa........... 
Oxfordinwe scscsntes sree 70,499 | 39,687 | 32,015 | 17,657 |W. Nussirr............. Woodstock........ 
Parry Sound-Muskoka.| 55,898 | 31,769 | 22,652 | 11,777 |G. AIKEN............... Gravenhurst...... 
Ceci pgs, er ne Bere 111,575 | 80,614 | 61,636 | 29,057 IB. S. Beer............. Brampton. ... se" 
Perthivctcc.  Aeeteeee 55,816 | 33,280 | 24,833 | 18,558 |Hon. J. W. Monteitu..|Stratford......... 
Peterborough.......... 67,969 | 39,989 | 33,540 | 12,335 |H. FAULKNER.......... Lakefield......... 
PortrArthurss...ceeer 87,977 | 44,998 | 35,340 | 14,706 |R. ANDRAS............. Port Arthur...... 
Prince Edward-Lennox} 37,758 | 21,378 | 16,591 | 9,064 |D. ALKENBRACK........ Napanee.......... 
Renfrew North........ 55,616 | 25,871 | 21,717 | 10,882 |L. D. Hopxins......... Petawawa........ 
Renfrew South......... 35,929 | 19,837 | 17,140 | 8,932 |Hon. J. GREENE........ ATNPTIOR..0-. ee 
russell eeiitsociacee ct 124,368 | 68,869 | 52,375 | 28,997 |P. Tarpir.............. Ottawa —ite. eee 
Simcoe East........... 58,773 | 31,373 | 24,697 | 11,648 |P. B. Rynarp.......... Orillia... Aaa 
Simcoe North......... 46,377 | 27,502 | 21,039 | 9,513 |}H. Smirn....).........- Barrie...) .atiaetaaee 
Stormont... skeen 57,867 | 31,025 | 24,404 | 13,530 |Hon. L. Lamoursrux..|Cornwall......... 
SUGDULY e000. shee 73,945 | 39,163 | 29,898 | 13,247 |R. Mircuert........... Sudbury 4c.aee 
Tinskaming sess 50,654 | 25,142 | 19,821} 9,986 |A. Perers.............. New Liskeard.... 
Timmins ccc pee 48,956 | 24,584 | 19,491 | 10,071 |M. Martin............. Timmins......... 
Victoria tes cs: Ree 48,789 | 29,024 | 23,529 | 11,282 |W. C. Scortv............ Kinmountiessesce 
Waterloo North........]115,579 | 74,097 | 53,970 | 24,733 |K. R. Hymoen......... Kitchener........ 
Waterloo South........ 61,175 | 37,292 | 29,138 | 13,337 |M. SattsMAN........... ALG secs a1 ee 
Welland: atest. cae 86,731 | 49,188 | 36,027 | 17,869 |D. R. Toutmim.......... Wellanditinceecet 
Wellington-Huron...... 32,638 | 18,418 | 14,610 | 7,792 |M. Hown............... Arthurs. oi... 
Wellington South...... 59,150 | 35,102 | 29,323 | 11,264 |A. D. Hatmus........... Guelph. {722.2038 
Wentworth............. 99,940 | 61,530 | 48,249 | 17,746 IJ. Morison............. Dundas'y....230c. & 
York Centre.......0is: 190,405 |122,055 | 90,578 | 41,553 |J. E. WauKmr........... Downsview....... 
Work Hast seen 89,709 | 62,896 | 47,840 | 18,840 |S. Orro................. Doronto. . <cicee 
York—Humber......... 90,618 | 56,043 | 41,984 | 17,172 |R. B. Cowan........... Torontoweeueats 
WorlkciNorth..-. eee 100,874 | 59,708 | 45,516 | 18,207 |J. ADDISON............. WING. cue comer 
York-Scarborough..... 267,252 |190,698 {148,608 | 58,501 |R. SranBury.........-. Willowdale....... 
Yorks outheenseeee 114,867 | 61,883 | 46,776 | 21,693 |D. Lewis.............. Toronto...60...e 
YorkiWestck ed ee: 162,604 |117,925 | 92,469 | 43,807 |Hon. R. H. Winters..|/Toronto.......... 
City of Toronto— 
Broad viewskn«>.tatien © 56,982 | 29,256 | 20,973 | 8,232 |J. Gmsmrt.............. Toronto... ace 
Danfor thw tenses. 88,988 | 51,709 | 39,913 | 19,320 |R. Scorr............... Scarborough...... 
Davenports..s. eee 64,520 | 23,987 | 17,256 | 9,887 |Hon. W. L. Gorpon...|/Toronto.......... 
Hglinton. f.2ee07ao. eee (0,470 | 50,224 | 41,519 | 18,719 |Hon. M. Suarp......... Toronto. moreuees 
Greenwood.....%.<... 58,548 | 29,853 | 22,344 | 10,590 |A. Brewin............. ‘Lorontowerae ee 
BighyPark. .i..c eee 60,630 | 30,450 | 22,819 | 11,171 |A. J. P. Cameron...... Toronto.......... 
Parkdaleid ccneeeeeee 59,145 | 33,876 | 23,613 | 11,974 |S. Harpasz............. Loronto...eeenie 
Rosedalesagat.nea 56,015 | 30.835 | 22,117 | 9,757 |D.S. Macponatp....... “Lorontos. «.se 
Stabaul’s.. ....ccn SMe 53,155 | 36,548 | 25,521 | 12,251 |I. G. Waun............. WLOTOntOs.. kites 
Spadina sia. eee 83,424 | 34,583 | 23,552 | 12,005 JP. Ryan................ ‘Rorontos seein ae 
PLRYIDIGYiak eet RRS 64,902 | 24,152 | 17,849 | 9,897 |Hon. P. Hettyer...... ‘Loronto misawe eee 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 65,036 | 37,233 | 28,717 | 15,554 |Hon. W. G. Dinspatsz..|Brandon.......... 
Churchill, ..... eee 54,952 | 29,339 | 21,320 | 10,773 |R. Smmpson............. Hin Hons. sen 
Dauphin: =. 2.) eee 40,179 | 22,003 | 16,535 | 6,545 |R. E. Forsss........... Dauphine... sae 
Tis gars «55 ice 46,397 | 24,474 | 17,572 | 8,988 |G. Muir............... Roland. aa aon 
Marquette. ..2...le 47,865 | 24,536 | 20,509 | 10,6138 |N. Manpziuk.......... Oakburn:3e9-. ee 
Portage-Neepawa...... 57,958 | 35,095 | 25,410 | 13,043 IS. J. Ewns.............. Portage la Prairie 


1 Died Jan. 4, 1967; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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Votes 
Province pont Voters | Total | Polled Party 
ands. Gensie on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled ice ation 
er 


No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded 


Provencher............ 40,314 | 20,565 | 13,545 | 6,470 |W. H. Jorcenson...... IM OLTIS 2: 01. nee Pee. 
St. Boniface............ 76,524 | 46,120 | 33,584 | 13,941 |Hon. R. Tritunt....... St. Boniface...... Lib. 
Beir: Ames 20 he 50,320 | 26,195 | 18,597 | 8,573 |. Sreranson........... GCinlivee. 2am Rc 
Springfield............. 48,343 | 27,379 | 20,599 | 8,001 |B. Scurmyvmr........... East St. Paul..... N.D.P 
Winnipeg North........ 116,266 | 66,548 | 48,652 | 22,950 |D. OrurKow............ West- Kildonan...|N.D.P 
Winnipeg North Centre| 78,615 | 39,517 | 25,821 | 14,056 |S. H. Know1.ss......... Winnipeg......... N.D.P 
Winnipeg South........ 113,629 | 68,738 | 54,669 | 23,576 |L. R. SHmerMan......... Winnipeg......... Pec. 
Winnipeg South Centre.| 85,288 | 50,186 | 36,832 | 15,296 |Hon. G. Cuurcut...|Winnipeg......... Pict 
Saskatchewan— 

(17 members) 

Assiniboia............. 45,553 | 23,836 | 20,567 | 7,913 |L. Watson.............. Avonlea: a ee Pe: 
Humboldt-Melfort- 

PBisdale 35,0 s 48,243 | 259510°}) 20,665 | 11,256 |R: Rapp... e.0. 2s Spalding.......... PAC: 
Kindersley............. 47,960 | 24,359 | 20,609 | 9,223 |R. W. CanrEton........ BENS ot aeeee EC: 
Mackenzie.........0... 44,479 | 22,380 | 17,184 | 9,760 |S. J. Korcuinskt...... Ramat sige tee ¢. Pees 
Meadow Lake.......... 3/,937 | 17,801 | 12,893 | 6,919 |A. C. Caprmeu........... Spiritwood....... PIC. 
Melville. ...... s2%0/.0\..0 40,255 | 23,632 | 19,103 | 8,843 |J. N. Ormisron......... CiUpatnnn tpcea! P.C. 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre} 81,960 | 51,060 | 40,107 | 18,087 |J. E. Pascoz............ Moose Jaw........ PC, 
Moose Mountain........ 44,404 | 23,560 | 19,170 | 8,781 |R. R. Souruam.........]Gainsborough....|P.C. 
Prince Albert......... «| 58,493 | 31,329 | 24,183 | 15,635 |Rt. Hon. J. G. 

DIEFENBAKER*:!,...... Prince Albert..... 12 ke 
Qu’Appelle...... Be late 39,362 | 21,041 | 16,767 | 9,579 |Hon. A. Hamutton....|/Indian Head..../P.C. 
Regina City........... 89,293 | 48,936 | 38,517 | 15,437 |K. Morn............... Regina... 4.200. 1eues 
Rosetown-Biggar...... 47,208 | 24,888 | 20,645 | 8,658 |}R. D. McLetuanp...... Loreburn......... ENG. 
Fosthern®:, ose.3 «..cns83 46,954 | 23,785 | 18,170 | 10,042 |E. NasseRpEN.......... Saskatoon........ RiC: 
Saskatoon.............. 95,575 | 60,689 | 47,447 | 21,086 |L. Branp.............. Saskatoon........ PC: 
Swift Current-Maple 

Creok-sot eeioeneeen 56,528 | 31,157 | 25,245 | 11,227 |J. McInrosu............ Swift Current..... IEXOr 
The Battlefords........ 51,613 | 26,394 | 21,025 | 10,297 |A. Horner............. Blaine Lake...... 1EKOR 
PEGPRUON «555.501» <0iz'0-0 5 49,364 | 28,376 | 22,384 | 10,561 |G. D. Cuanecy.......... Raymore......... lee ®> 

Alberta— 

(17 members) 

Cadia 1So08. das ves FER 47,724 | 24,130 | 18,979 | 10,813 |J. Horner............. Pollockville...... PIC} 
PAGRADSSCR. 2 5 Geie ojos) OO 51845 1228-622))1 21 G90 pelle 652 1d AB LGG. ces oct wo bos Westlock......... PC. 
Battle River-Camrose] 58,655 | 31,508 | 24,293 | 14,015 |C. S. Smatuwoop...... Trnaaiee etre ot Ores, PoC. 
Bow River............. 62,806 | 33,433 | 23,885 | 12,611 JE. M. Woo.tztams...... Calgary 22224. PIS: 
Calgary North......... 134,783 | 77,284 | 55,335 | 23,810 |Hon. D. S. Harxness.|Calgary.......... EXO 
Calgary South......... 124,248 | 74,469 | 53,274 | 20,640 |H. R. Baunarp......... Calgaryen teas. PEC 
Edmonton East........ 82,246 | 45,609 | 30,509 | 13,596 |W. SxkorEyko........... Edmonton........ PCy 
Edmonton-Strathcona.}121,124 | 71,989 | 55,646 | 21,004 |T. Nuaent............. Edmonton........ BC. 
Edmonton West........ 150,257 | 85,373 | 62,457 | 30,548 |Hon. M. Lampert...... Edmonton........ P.C: 
Jasper-Edson.......... 70,088 | 35,127 | 25,492 | 14,909 |H. M. Horner?........ Barrhead......... P.C. 
Lethbridge. ........... 69,175 | 32,522 | 24,877 | 10,147 |D. R. Gunop.uock...... Lethbridge....... JENOe 
Macleod.......... ovest OO MUGO | coraota| LO 722.1 8.206 | luelo. KINDY... 0c ch.). Nanton s eae m eC. 
Medicine Hat.......... 63,450 | 33,109 | 25,336 | 12,997 |}H. A. Ouson............ Medicine Hat..... 8.C.3 
Peace River........... 75,811 | 40,610 | 27,874 | 14,960 |G. Batpwin............ Peace River...... PC. 
edi Deers.25 oc. ves oe 63,205 | 34,511 | 26,370 | 12,383 |}R. N. THompson*...... Red Deer........ S.C. 
Vegreville.............. 42,798 | 23,109 | 17,524 | 12,163 JF. J. W. Fane.......... Vegreville........ re 
Wetaskiwin............ 55,424 | 28,751 | 21,607 | 10,754 |H. A. Moorsg........... Wetaskiwin....... P.C. 

British Columbia— 
22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam...| 90,941 | 55,653 | 42,974 | 22,553 |T. C. Douanas*........ Burnaloveen cetees INE SDE. 
Burnaby-Richmond...| 96,835 | 56,709 | 44,451 | 19,758 |R. W. Prirris.......... Burndbys seco NDP: 
WATIDOO 2s oo 2. te bei es 82,173 | 48,986 | 33,067 | 12,344 |B. R. Leson............ Prince George. .../S.C. 
Coast-Capilano........ 113,734. |, 71, 890,,| 54,721 | 26,472 |J.. DAVIS. 066. 00. eee een West Vancouver. .| Lib. 
Comox-Alberni........ 71,886 | 41,616 | 29,937 | 13,393 |T. S. Barnert......... AID Ortit rs se ase - IND ee 
Esquimalt-Saanich....| 74,979 | 48,209 | 38,514 | 14,787 |G. L. Cuarrerton..... Saanichesnt:. it2; P.C, 
Fraser Valley.......... 88,518 | 46,956 | 36,341 | 12,611 |A. B. Parrprson...... Abbotsford....... S.C. 
KaAmMIGOpss:)... 2. .cs5 73,446 | 42,240 | 31,559 | 11,731 |Hon. E. D. Fuutton....|Kamloops........ EC. 
Kootenay East......... 41,449 | 22,473 | 17,723 | 5,574 IJ. Byrne............... Kimberley....... Lib. 


1 Succeeded as leader of the Progressive Conservative Party by Hon. Robert L. Stanfield, Sept. 9, 1967. 
2 Resigned May 9, 1967; see Appendix for by-election. 3 Lib. from Sept. 25, 1967. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh General Election, 
Nov. 8, 1965 and Revised to Sept. 30, 1967—concluded 


, P opu- Votes 
Province tees Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Corea on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District i961 List | Polled Mont ation 
er 


—_—_ | OO OO | | | NN 


British Columbia— 


concluded 
Kootenay West........ 57,136 | 31,675 | 21,870 | 8,481 )H. W. Herrinae....... INakuspsi...eeeeee N.D.P. 
Nanaimo-Cowichan- 

The Islands.......... 59,786 | 36,349 | 27,371 | 12,337 |C. Cammron............ Lantzville........ N.D.P. 
New Westminster...... 142,803 | 84,183 | 68,661 | 27,574 |B. Marumr............. Ladner .shitaenaeee N.D.P. 
Okanagan Boundary..} 66,180 | 39,767 | 30,971 9499/12 Vic PuaGwatet see Oliveri.cs36 om PC 
Okanagan-Revelstoke..} 36,009 | 20,677 | 15,758 | 4,294 |H. JoHnsTon........... Salmon Arm...... S:C. 
SHCENS Wid ccc cts teek 58,740: | 29,925 | 21,592 |/11,477 |F. Howarp.:........... Terrace........... N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Burrard....| 60,347 | 40,005 | 28,186 | 10,807 |R. Basrorp............ Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver Centre..... 44,920 | 34,615 | 22,793 9,008 |Hon. J. R. Nrcuonson.}Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver East........ 59,496 | 31,080 | 21,078 | 11,854 ]H. BE. Winecn........... Vancouver........ N.D.P. 
Vancouver- Kingsway. .| 67,228 | 38,224 | 28,245 | 13,730 |Grace MacINNIS....... Vancouver........ N.D.P. 
Vancouver Quadra..... 69,981 | 41,068 | 33,414 | 12,895 |G. DeacuMAN.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver South....... 86,069 | 55,548 | 43,163 | 18,669 |Hon. A. LaIna......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
WACTORIS oo...015-.0 Bel eee 86,426 | 54,215 | 44,049 | 13,930 |D. W. Groos........... Wictoriaian:,....aee Lib. 

Yukon Territory— 

(1 member) 

SYCUICON 35. ese erc ie ioc AIA 14,628 | 6,660 | 5,760 | 3,134 |Erm Nimusen.......... Whitehorse....... P.C, 
Northwest Territories— 

(1 member) 

Northwest Territories.| 22,998 | 12,326 | 9,403 | 5,194 |R.J. Oranas........... Yellowknife...... Lib. 


11.—By-elections from the Date of the Twenty-seventh General Election, Nov. 8, 1965 to 
Sept. 30, 19671 


Electoral Date Name Party 
District and of of P.O. Address Affili- 
Province By-election New Member ation 
Burin-Burgeo, Nfld............ Sept. 19, 1966 | Don Jamumson............. Swift Current.......... Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay- 
abrador, .Nidsyassia sides Sept. 19, 1966 | ANpREw CHatwoop....... Walsh ooo scsccccc.siecs sere Lib. 
Nicolet-Yamaska, Que......... Sept. 19, 1966 | Fror1an Cors............. Ste. Brigitte des 
Saults) occu erage eae Lib. 
HullMi@ue..<....etkenpcetts ce May 29, 1967 | Prerre CARON............. Hullyet 4 ee Lib. 
Richelieu-Verchéres, Que....... May 29, 1967 | Jacques-R. TREMBLAY..... Sorelgie:. sciotoccs cece Lib. 
Outremont-Saint-Jean Que..... May 29, 1967 | Aur&imN Nofh........... Qutremont....,... tne + Lib. 
Papineau, Que.....s.,.5<+...--- May 29, 1967 | ANDR# OURLLET........... Montreal. ao. oe Lib. 
Sudbury, Ont. s-eenesseeea. - May 29, 1967 | Bup GurMa............... SUGDUPY s oceies. nee N.D.P. 


; 1 By-elections held between Sept. 30, 1967 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons 
receive a sessional allowance at the rate of $12,000 per annum. In addition, for each 
session of Parliament, they may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence 
or constituency and Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as 
members of the Senate and House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense 
allowance of $3,000 and members of the House of Commons receive an expense allowance of 
$6,000, neither of which is subject to income tax, and is payable quarterly. The member of 
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the Senate occupying the recognized position as Leader of the Government in the Senate is 
paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000 and to the 
member of the Senate occupying the recognized position as Opposition Leader in the 
Senate there is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $6,000; 
but if the Leader of the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries Act the 
annual allowance is not paid. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year 
and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
$15,000 a year in addition to the sessional and expense allowances each receives as a mem- 
ber of Parliament. The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year 
in addition to the sessional and expense allowances, the latter being not taxable. Additional 
annual allowances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional allowance) are provided 
to each Leader of a Party having a recognized membership of twelve or more persons in 
the House of Commons other than the Prime Minister and the member occupying the 
recognized position as Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and, likewise, 
to the Chief Government Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons each re- 
ceives, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 per annum. 
~The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 per annum. 
The Speakers of the Senate and the House of Commons are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu 
of residence and the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons an allowance of $1,500 in 
lieu of residence; these allowances are not taxable. The Deputy Chairman of Committees 
receives an annual allowance of $4,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of 
the Crown receive an annual allowance of $4,000 a year, in addition to their sessional 
and expense allowances. A motor vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid to each Minister 
of the Crown and to the recognized Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and a motor vehicle allowance of $1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate and of the 
House of Commons; these allowances are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his full sessional indem- 
nity toward his retirement allowance, which is based on five twelfths of the total contri- 
butions, paid or elected to be paid; to the widow of an ex-member is paid three fifths of the 
allowance paid or payable to the ex-member at the time of his death. The maximum 
allowance payable to an ex-member is $9,000 per annum and the maximum payable to 
the widow of an ex-member is $5,400 per annum. 


An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate (SC 1965, c. 4) 
entitles a Senator appointed after June 2, 1965 to become a contributor under the provisions 
of the Members of Parliament Retiring Act. Senators appointed prior to that date and 
who have not attained the age of 75 years, who elect under the provisions of this Act, are 
also entitled to become contributors. Under the provisions of the Retirement Act, a 
Senator contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his sessional indemnity to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. A Senator appointed before June 2, 1965 who (a) within one year of 
attaining the age of 75 years resigns his place in the Senate or (b) resigns due to some 
permanent infirmity disabling him from performing his duties in the Senate, may be 
granted an annuity equal to two thirds of his sessional indemnity for life. The widow of 
a person granted such an annuity may receive an annuity equal to one third of the annuity 
to the ex-member of the Senate. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or 
a member of the House of Commons. 
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The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering an 
election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 
(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 


(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 


(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included “Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property”. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years the 
right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian citizens 
possess the right to vote in federal elections, and the assumption of that right in the far- 
flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with Government establishment 
of electoral districts and polling facilities. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1962, 
1963 and 1965 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 


edition, p. 71; and those for 1958 in the 1966 edition, p. 90. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 

1962 1963 1965 1962 1963 1965 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfouridlandi. 2. isl, ik See 215,565 221,321 226, 082 155, 263 152,175 148,392 
Prince Edward Island............... 56, 542 57,029 56, 484 73,5091 69,4861 72,0062 
INOVATSCOLIAT et ot oe at eee 398, 161 401,874 401,521 423 , 556 2 419, 3522 420,1462 
Now Branswick. 9) 302,313 304,732 304,734 252,053 245, 557 244,184 
QueDEC EER cd err eee: 2,728,191 2,807,634 2,933,031 2,117,644 2,143,246 2,073,314 
Ontario... sea Ae Eee. 3,397,647 3,455,363 3,609, 895 2,719,020 2,799,870 2,770, 222 
Maeilonal. hats -crrpe ota cee 508, 920 516,525 517, 928 393 , 023 401,870 382,362 
Saskatchewanaas. eee eee ee 502, 495 505, 551 508,733 426 , 426 419,973 404,631 
Albertas. .Of17. S08 . Acker 680, 253 700, 920 725,447 505,752 552, 164 534,870 
British Columbia :4c. hee a 891,686 921,074 972,063 691,930 740, 229 731,438 
Yukon Lerritory:...-) ee 6,762 6,878 6,660 5,978 6,051 5,760 
Northwest Territories!.............. 11,790 11,856 12,326 8,502 8,663 9,403 

TOUQIG cca een 9,700,325 | 9,910,757 | 10,274,904 || 7,772,656 7,958,636 | 7,796,728 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1965, 26,250 voters 
on the list cast 44,895 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1965, 124,633 voters on the list cast 184,153 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 
District of Mackenzie River in 1962 and Electoral District of N orthwest Territories in 1963 and 1965. 
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1965 Redistribution of Representation in The House of Commons.—The 
Representation Commissioner Act setting up the office and duties of the Representation 
Commissioner was given Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1963. The Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act providing for the establishment of Electoral Boundaries Commissions 
_ to report upon and to provide for the readjustment of the representation of the provinces 
in the House of Commons in accordance with the findings of the 1961 Census of Population 
was given Royal Assent on Nov. 20, 1964. 


Pursuant to Sect. 11 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act, the Dominion 
Statistician sent to the Representation Commissioner a certified return showing the 
population of Canada and of each of the provinces and the population of Canada by 
electoral districts as ascertained by the 1961 Census. The Representation Commissioner 
calculated the number of members of the House of Commons to be assigned to each of the 
provinces subject and according to the provisions of Sect. 51 of the British North America 
_ Act, 1867, and the rules provided therein. He then caused a statement to be published in 

the Canada Gazette of Nov. 28, 1964, setting forth the following results:— 

Eighty-eight members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province of 
Ontario, seventy-four for the Province of Quebec, eleven for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, thirteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-three 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward [sland, thirteen 


for the Province of Saskatchewan, nineteen for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Prov- 
ince of Newfoundland. 


The Governor General, by proclamation published in the Canada Gazette, established 
an Electoral Boundaries Commission for each province. It was the task of each Com- 
mission to prepare, with all reasonable dispatch, a report setting forth its recommendations 
concerning the division of its particular province into electoral districts and the recom- 
mendations concerning the description of the boundaries of each such district and the 
representation and name to be given thereto. A copy of the 1961 Census return was sent 
to the chairman of each Commission immediately after its members were appointed. 


Pursuant to Sect. 8 of the Representation Commissioner Act, maps were prepared 
in the office of the Representation Commissioner showing the distribution of population 
in each province and setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral 
districts in each province; these maps were then supplied to the respective Commissions. 
The Commissions complied with the procedure of the Electoral Boundaries Act and 
~ completed their reports within the time prescribed, which was one year. Two certified 
copies of each report were received by the Representation Commissioner; as required by 
Sect. 19(1) of that Act, one of these copies was transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who in turn laid it before the House of Commons. 


Then followed a period of thirty days in which objections in writing, signed by no 
fewer than ten members of the House of Commons, were filed with the Speaker specifying 
the provisions of the report objected to and the reasons for the objection. A further 
period of 15 days was set aside in which the House of Commons was to consider the matter 
of the objections: this period was increased to 45 sitting days by an Act, assented to on 
Feb. 23, 1966, entitled “‘An Act to extend the time for consideration of objections pursuant 
to section 20 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act with respect to the reports of 
commissions established for the decennial census taken in the year 1961’. 


Several objections were filed with the Speaker, the motions were taken up and con- 
sidered and the reports referred back to the Representation Commissioner by the Speaker 
and then to the Commissions. On the expiration of a 30-day period for that purpose, 
the Commissions returned their reports with or without amendment, through the Represen- 
tation Commissioner to the Speaker. Then a draft representation order was prepared by 
the Representation Commissioner to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. This 
order specified the number of members of the House of Commons who shall be elected for 
each of the provinces as calculated by the Representation Commissioner and, dividing 
each of the provinces into electoral districts, described the boundaries of each such district 
and specified the representation and name given thereto, in accordance with the recom- 
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mendations contained in the reports. The Governor in Council, by proclamation of June 
16, 1966, declared the draft representation order to be in force, effective upon the dissolu- 
tion of the then-existing Parliament. 


At the subsequent election, according to the representation order set out in the Schedule 
to the Proclamation, 88 members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the 
Province of Ontario, 74 for the Province of Quebec, 11 for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
10 for the Province of New Brunswick, 13 for the Province of Manitoba, 23 for the Province 
of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, 13 for the Province 
of Saskatchewan, 19 for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Province of Newfound- 
land. In addition, one member each will be elected for the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, making a total representation of 264 in the House of Commons. 


13.—Federal Electoral Districts, according to the 1965 Redistribution, with their 1961 
Census Populations 


—e6G0€—€_030u—u+70+0+00u0u0uununuaoanaoaoa—q—q>qqsqs—s> aaa 


Population Population 
Electoral District (1961 Electoral District (1961 
Census) Census) 

Newfoundland..................0.c0000. 457,853 || Quebec—continued 
1 Bonavista-Trinity—Conception 679590 "'s 10x Chambly: occ. 6. 02a whit ee 71,714 
2) DUTMN-BUrged tens Cali o sce) oe, ek St019 dd; Champlain. 2.5.0... once watt hos veel 69,014 
3 Gander-Twillingate.................... GS, 1Sloi 12, Charlevoix tesce: ws, neacte cere aes 57,393 
4 Grand Falls-White Bay-Labrador.... 62,787 13 Chicoutimi:,110.... 2M Cork 76,645 
5 Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe 7221018 24 Compton sity ces iden ute oo ee 67, 152 
Gist, John's Hast...75.3.0ue ee eee 76,970 77,966 
i SteJohn'e West) .c Plas) {eooin 69,008 Hhi6 Drammond 3.210. 0, SOIete iy eae 69, 837 
AT MIUV EINE Yiwiacebe cat ee 60,355 
18 Mrontenae....c-ccaccscate. cca ee 68,382 
Prince Edward Island................... 104,629 1.19 “Gamelinesy. 20, AU er, ee ts 77,750 
1 Cardigan de eccunti digo ee taker 2308160 20 (GaanGrss Silt ode sPt, Ohh gi Mae ee 57,095 
S URIMOUGE Sc cae itis cada: HRI 29,672 || 21 Gatineau..... ese sieieieries« cise? fo Msieveice ere ened 64,232 
3eHillsborough.. were: FR Saecae SU, 050111322 ‘locholaga. .:.43. Wa. ste. Oe. ee 76,765 
4 Malpeque s.3145 one, te aA, HO Se SeOUN aT EL UL, dees tenet, ote ME caeeeT es ne 75,968 
BAC er iat are eee icin eat 70,660 
ses Deeb Rag. le OMe 67, 668 
Nova Scotha ics su wos s ois dX dase tee Uses 4345007 26 JL AbCllG 1.55.5. Sc ccican a Otic eigen ath 69,120 
1 Annapolis Valley 0.7.08 ~ 4 oe, ee ee 10, 34008 27 Haaehine ss... 0.2... corsa bd. ee 79,933 
2 Cape Breton-East Richmond........... 66,826 || 28 Lac-Saint-Jean.. ....... cece cece cee ce 57,754 
3 Cape Breton Highlands-Canso DT 816: 20. Lafontaine. sue cid, cSoide son wctoneitia ee 77,098 
4 Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. 68,1120 30 dLangelier 5). hws 2 ee a eee 76,916 
5f CentraloNoviag. 1s. . aerate 600974) Slo Lapointexsvicnes. ms . oeesere eee 71,793 
6 Cumberland-Colchester North G5 (a2 Oe, ADEAITIC, ko itiascaccre ci, ane eee 73 , 867 
7 Dartmouth-Halifax East............... 76,000 133" LaSallett.' 2.22. SES ee ee a 78, 804 
SO Halifagcrerr so eee ee 4859445 B4-Laurierl oc . $5 sides eee a ee 76,915 
9 Halifax-Bast Hants........0ccccccscece 1380048 OO LAVAL ccacee uostiotctse ee 64,386 
10: Soath Shore! .. “A71Ur ee. Bee 61,185 69, 997 
11 South Western Nova................... GU, 132 dae LOngUCUIL. Ws «5054 chu. caceclocesccmeee ie 75,922 
Seleiase's stevajererete octets rie ttecrche etme 67,334 
Mciaicke Cheese aoe. Reals ee 76,714 
New Brunswick......................... 597,936 || 40 Maisonneuve.............cceccceeeecece 76,479 
1 Carleton-Charlotte...............0006 ae 56,554 || 41 Manicouagan.............cccccececeeee. 56,001 
2 Pundy= Royals, 0s. S64. 1 ARE 58,1603) 42¢(Matane?: 22.0. ce kta), Rad Bi 58, 202 
SuAdAOUCOSEOD Io ge EN Meo te kee 57,076 74,204 
4 Madawaska-Victoria................... 58,695 || 44 Missisquoi..........cccccccccccccwccece 69,188 
5. Moncton. SH ie. RAs | ae he 69,806 || 45 Montmorency..............cccecee cece 75,568 
6 Northumberland-Miramichi........... 53,055 77, 800 
fy SERCSUINOUCHO Soo ss Soe eee ay eee 50,240 || 47 Notre-Dame-de-Grace................. 79,605 
8 Saint John—Lancaster...............005. ¢3,,$672 48. Outreniont fi.do. eles bees See. 78,950 
9 Westmorland-Kent.................... 54,503 A-49 (PApINOAN ca os echoes «ot ee 78,573 
TOP YOrk-Sumpurys. coc, cs hese, Bee 66,5201 50" Pontiesitsd. Poors Pon, Shes 59, 874 
76,208 
5 AES St OaeE Ashe ae 78, 802 
Quebee pis. SR aa op GATES 5,259, 211 69, 413 
It A Ditibisj in. ssa) 2 Alias daetaec tex BD; 733’ t-044 Rich miond! Ba sl. dalld «anh cou seeleenbeeks 66, 946 
SeUNUPUSIC. ences ce ee Oe it, Coty COOL MnOUSKIC. cl. cce ee el ee 71,614 
3 Argentenil'? 22. FSS ee 66,134) #08 Roberval on aid, beans 56,234 
4} Reancess 51. hata oc ee eee 8 §3;,054° 1 57) Saint-Denis. . bis. eeuid cert exn OA deedk 77, 856 
SO <DPCAUMATHOW. ... cc cere ee (0, OlZan oS. OaluGrEenri.,.....) fe eee 81,690 
6 ‘Bellechassen: 2.0 A Le 69,075 || 59 Saint-Hyacinthe....................... 71,014 
7 pperthions te Ne tee anche wht ene 62,256 || 60 Saint-Jacques..............cececececeee 77,594 
6 BOnsVOnEUTE.. 5 ..ce.8 Oy. ctu ee eee bo ;441-1) Of. SaintJleans.. :ccoy tat Cate... Ok 71,817 


O'Boukabaad. Git POOG Rye es ae 77,316 l 62 Sainte-Marie......................00.., 76,240 
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13.—Federal Electoral Districts, according to the 1965 Redistribution, with their 1961 


Census Populations—continued 


Electoral District 


Quebec—concluded 

BewmsInt- MA uriCOs. soci. c)s, aia slaive'alel Ble ne Glee 
64 Saint-Michel................cccceeceees 
BESO IL OLS eee he am hahatiaahes ek wee Uae d 


ByMEOMUISCAIMINGUCLissieeids Jhid.cosisleleeOEs..!s 
BSMCHNISCOURLR:. ¢ acidic atildclass p See eeeate 


Jil NIG Ye bil it Ae A Re ets Ae sree 
72 Verdun..... AEE ALS SORES ARO TE IE 
PEMA TIONCW VC 26. Secc.croccstiasossisitioase. ccs diacneaeas 


3 Broadview...... ee eidose heniebiewesk oh - 
BBES TUCO Cer Set frais ate craic e7era'e aise bio Sa eas 


GMIDAVONDOLL.. sce Aa ivige aa els ellssle Ae 855085 
ROD V ACY oe a. sscsaiaposesexeseroia teehee eee 
MIT GONG Mere es. Mek es ctr ee aes, bs 
OBENGIN oer cate eis ¢ Seleain oie slide ns 


13 gps and Addington..... 
14 Glengarry—Prescott...........cceeeeees 
PR TEON WOO: sales rcvers oisssin aie tia Gore odie sue 


PSMETILOI: Shon tere foicce te twee ee 


PEL PS LIES osiarcs nadie se cranes tics snes ites 
FAD LER id tied BF dog grap Ane teen ans eer ae 
APELNIVON fant de (eee aS Ghee Cee icles 6 tis iake 


2S Gey ed DEC) cee ee ee ee 
29 Kingston and The Islands.............. 
BUMISICCOUOD ior cucisclare sieccis ciate, cisvewie ae desie 


39 Ningane BS eeietite ccise. fo clistere fc ie 
eumiirokelipelt. 242) ssl. alley ade 
MBO ISSN cece casts cue e kk ce Tels there ooiat 
42 Norfolk-Haldimand................... 


OULAT IOI toe cn cree soccer ere 
45 Oshawa-Whitby.................00ceee 
46 Ottawa-Carleton............ccccccccees 
UO UbAW? CONLTC... occ cui cccssecsce cases 
BSe@btawa Washi sii ilcadslds oo eidialelele x's 
BomOUbAWt, WESE saci. 6ccc ccee Sec ecee nates 
1 (Da Xoea ca) os egret ies amet i ie acne 


53 Peel-Dufferin 
Si (Page oi a 


ETOUEEDOPOUDTI..0.0.00.020sccscccecceccs 
57 Port Arthur............. Bae ohle Soteteetons 


Electoral District 


Ontario—concluded 
58 Prince Edward-Hastings 
59 Renfrew North 


sec e roo ee oro eeoeeeeoseeeseeeeeses 


eo ce eesree eee oseees ee osese 


eto ee eee eres ere esseeeesesseoeesese 
Coes oererseseseeeoreseoe 
Ce ee ey 


eee eer esos eseoee ee eeeerererevers 


65 cpenpeica East 
66 Scarborough West 
67 Simcoe North 
69 Stormont-Dundas...................... 
71 Thunder Bay eC ee 
72 Timiskaming 


eee eee essere eeesoreons 
eee ecee sro e see eeesses 


SOFC CSOCH OOF OHS FOO EDO EOS 
Se eeeoesresreseseosneceeee 


coer eer eres ersoeeseeoeoeos 
eee eee rere eee coer eesseoceeos 
tee eoeoresoeescesereoeeeseerseseseos 
Corer reco e eee secre es eoeeeeveseene 


75 Victoria—Haliburton 


seers esecersrcocerese ee esoessosoees 


eee es essen eeseesoeeoe 


eo eeseseseoeeeoseseoeerseoeseresonee 


78 Wellington 
79 Wellington-Grey 
80 Windsor-Walkerville 
81 Windsor West 


eeeoe eee ore seers ese oeeseves 


CoOe eee eeeae es ee eoooHeeeeneoese 
eoeee sore reser esresereone 
i ry 


eoeeececesrece seo ee eee eesoens 


Coeeeoesr sees eoesoeseesoesessoser 


eee ree erecsr oes seer esesesoes 


85 York-Scarborough 
86 York-Simcoe 
87 York South 
88 York West 


ee oe ee ses esesresreosesen 
eeeoe ese reser es eeeseeeoees 
eeeoeee es oeseeseesesessesesese 


Soeseser esr esses ose see oes esa00e0 


cee eee ees eer eoeeeeoere essere seooses 


1 Brandon-Souris.... 


Coe eer cesesesrsosesesereresesseoee 
ee ose seeeeseseeoeoeesoeeseeoeoeoees 
Coes eee ee essere eee eeeeoessoes 
eee tere eee ees oor oes sees eeesesese 
Serer eer e ser eos s ores esercseese 
ee ee ee ey 


eee eee eer eee cores eres ereseoeesese 


10 Winnipeg North 
11 Winnipeg North Centre 
12 Winnipeg South 
13 Winnipeg South Centre 


Cc i 
Ce Or 
cece eee eee eee ees seeccees 


eeee seers sesso eee 


Saskatchewan 


Cr 
Ce ere ee oor ersseesseee esses ese 


2 Battleford-Kindersley 


Cee eee eseescroesreesosessseesee 


eee ees eoesesresere 


7 Qu’Appelle-Moose Mountain 
8 Regina East 
9 Regina—Lake Centre 
10 Saskatoon-Biggar 
11 Saskatoon-Humboldt 
12 Swift Current-Maple Creek 
13 Yorkton-Melville 


ee 
soe eres er eeseessesos 
eres eoseeeeseeresreorees 


ee ry 


eceeeerort eee seereseneses 


sees e ee eeeeeeeroce rere eveseeeeeens 


ee ere ese eseoceeseeeoesreeeseoeee 


2 Battle River 
3 Calgary Centre 
4 Calgary North 
5 Calgary South 


ee eeeoreFeeseeeeeeorseeeeevesoer 


Co ey 


eeeeecsces eres es ere ener s eee 


eoeeesrereree seers eseeeseers 


Population 
1961 


Census) 


69,692 
60,313 
77,814 
72,534 
65, 560 
79,689 
70,092 
79, 426 
80,018 
77,595 
83, 801 
68, 233 
83 , 820 
54,515 
55, 132 
55,091 
80,208 
54,595 
80,329 
74,049 
57, 183 
63,988 
80, 337 
78,741 
78,342 
79,741 
77,589 
80,916 
71,699 
81,250 
79,411 


921, 686 


62,224 
55, 542 
59, 657 
63, 138 
62,258 
53,720 
61, 482 
80,491 
84,764 
83,594 
88,381 
84,011 
82,424 


925,181 


66, 156 
69,170 
54,252 
54,695 
71,452 
72, 488 
66,998 
82,741 
83,574 
82,472 
83,536 
66,514 
71, 133 


1,331, 944 


54,336 
61,553 
81,724 
82,611 
82/671 
59,100 
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13.—Federal Electoral Districts, according to the 1965 Redistribution, with their 1961 
Census Populations—concluded 


Population Population 
Electoral District (1961 Electoral District (1961 
Census) Census) 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
(eHdmonton Centre. ,.. 0. ee oeeeen 82,836.|| 7 Fraser Valley Hast................00-:- 65,950 
Splidmontonsast. 2.5 1ceo teens S257 27a Siiraser Valley, West....csccmesiaenn. eee : 69, 680 
9 Edmonton-Strathcona................. 82,145 || 9 Kamloops-Cariboo..............eeecees _ 64,095 
Om GinmontoniWest.nc. ace cmarcse rte te 82,420 || 10 Kootenay West..................e0000- 64,458 
LIB Sth brid geyweteciothin.ceieeeeeeee 70,786 || 11 Nanaimo-Cowichan—The Islands..... 70, 246 
PIE Medicine! Hat a: ncrarorsictevanorchteersrcrio eee 65,288 || 12 New Westminster................ecc00 75,637 
Bb aLIS OT a eceniokehonas Aapovorons tourer nee tees 65,652 || 13 Okanagan Boundary................e0: 69,112 
14, Peace: Rivers oes peinldersa eee Ie 54,169 || 14 Okanagan-Kootenay.................:. 67, 183 
UBER SM Dinas os. hadovsrcterorcrciorevrsrcrae cae he 67,306 || 15 Prince George-Peace River............ 63,092 
WARE LOSE. 5 cisanccitihissorsva nntvcron etn epee GSR S70 ll GE SICONA-\. fs ci-rejecsteverctenclexstotrarekcldertere eueter crave 59,020 
imiocky  Mountainweneceeeeerin oer DOVES LOS LSS arrey vig. can .ren ici earner eR eee 73,468 
ABAV OG reve rosie dysecicteisssterersylolst sa Nee 6540123) 1SeV.ancouveri Centre, .:..yicsisresovonene 78,665 
TOM CCAS KI Wall srasyaterorerrorstoeere otra GSMOGIs|F19: Vancouver Hast... ceasceen. serene eee 77,780 
20 Vancouver Kingsway.................-- 76,658 
2H anCouy er Quadra scacic-1iectresereneeedoetee 77,038 
British Columbia........................ 1,629, 082 || 22 Vancouver South................0ceeee: 77,900 
DE tern 2 by Fie bh MONG cn picerecielersto enters ait S24 | BLSMVACCOLIA SR yereseselorercastoretetsteterotersierstrieteeeorert: 77,921 
2 Burnaby-SeyMour..........00ess sere 74,677 
SEN AST) La ak a nae reas ORE i) 78,059 
28 CGus8 ti Chil COLIN pee eee eh icici tony es 54,189 | Yukon Territory........................ 14, 628 
SECOMOXHAL Hert hc. avectecsroserciovevarereretoratorrd 64,723 
6 Esquimalt-Saanich...................- 76,789 || Northwest Territories................... 22, 998 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons. ‘They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at 
Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. ‘The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by 
the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on 
private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 
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5 SS ec 
14.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Oct. 6, 1967 


(In order of seniority) 
8.8.8.8 ————— 
Date 
Name of 
Appointment 
Hon. Mr. Jonn R. Cartwariaut, Chief Justice of Canada............ccccccccccccccccccucccecccee Sept. 1, 1967! 
maons Mr. Justice J..H. Gumabp FAUTEUX, 0.5.0.0. sien se seb ddtieectcerevegeccessalvasleshioculeenle« Dec. 28, 1949 
Hon. Mr. Justice DoUGLAS CHARLES ABBOTT. ...........cccccccscccccecccccccccceceececcccrcne., July 1, 1954 
EE SUStIOO TLONMALD NEABTUAND 02. 9.0 cok. See eco cle ccs neice cc obo tate cee ee ETE OUI ST Jan. 15, 1958 
ne. SROLICE SV PEP HED JU DAGON furs, 9. oi ied si Goad els bak so vo ails aides Ms Bh awbleecanl wd Feb. 5, 1958 
NM UME. PSOE SY A ERITOIIED ela es ok 5 ols ys arain phenieiaiaib Cuts » tahaid scale a cist xi baie panned, and ay 5, 1959 
Mumewmeney SUSUICG FUMMETT NU? TEATT  oo52 sooo ase kbc cas coc ck cc lecccecne neni de EE. Nov. 23, 1962 
mion. Mr. Justice WISHART Fierr SPMNck 3.00.25... 0c cs case snncedeececcdcdscvdcectlevccecckecce, May 30, 1963 
Bron, Dir. Justice LOUIS-PHILIPPE PIGEON ...4 5 6.<.6c00e<susesov'le cles busciacecsbcecsiveneucecconcs, Oct. 6, 1967 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Dec. 23, 1949. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six puisne 
judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the puisne judges 
hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada where 
_ sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where 
claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 210). 

An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the Ex- 
chequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies with 
leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does not 
exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was first 
conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by the 
Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is continued 
as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada is 
divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for each 
district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president or 
the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canada and by the National Transportation Act, 1967 (SC 1966- 
67, c. 69) to the Canadian Transport Commission. This court exercises jurisdiction with 
respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any 
order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada 
upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
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more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments under that Act. 


National Defence Act.—The Court Martial Appeal Court was established in 1959 by 
an amendment to the National Defence Act (SC 1959, c. 5). The judges of the Court are 
not fewer than four judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada designated by the Governor 
in Council and such additional judges of a superior court of criminal jurisdiction as are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council designates one of the 
judges to be president of the Court. The Court hears appeals from courts martial re- 
specting the legality of a finding of guilty on any charge and the legality of a sentence 
passed by a court martial. An appeal lies from the Court Martial Appeal Court to the - 
Supreme Court of Canada on a question of law only. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the pro- 
vincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92(14) the legislature of each province exclusively may 
make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the con- 
stitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the judges of 
the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the courts of 
probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allow- 
ances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts 
of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159 and amendments). 
Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are 
removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The tenure of office of district 
and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during good behaviour and their 
residence within the area for which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
presiding officers of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices 
of the peace, magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county 
or district courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 
in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Dunes Court, etc. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 

The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. There is a Court of Appeal in each of the Territories. Police 
magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments{ 


In each of the provinces, The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 74 concerning the 
Federal Government. 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55; a re- 
organization of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia became effective Aug. 1, 1966. 
} Except where indicated, the information given in this Section is brought up to June 30, 1967. Any important 
Bais goouree between that date (or the date given) and the time of going to press will be found in‘an Appendix 
o this volume 
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The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the 
people for a statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 

The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following matters: 
amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor : 
direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the province : 
establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the 
timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public 
and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, although wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 

Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 

The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
~ these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at a specified age (18 to 21 years) who is a Canadian citizen or (in certain 
provinces) other British subject, who complies with certain residence requirements in the 
province and the electoral district of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifi- 
cations, is entitled to vote. Voting privileges are given to persons in Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan at the age of 18, in Newfoundland, Alberta and British Columbia 
at 19 years, and in the remaining provinces at 21 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Sept. 8, 1966 is the 34th in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 6th since Confederation. 

Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had four Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957; and the Hon. Fabian O’Dea commissioned Mar. 1, 1963. 
The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Smallwood, was still in office on June 30, 1967. 
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The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $4,333.33 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,166.66. Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$4,333.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $2,166.66. An additional allowance 
of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


15.—Legislatures of Newfoundland, 1949-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Date of Number of Date of Date of 
Election Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


—_—— | es |) | | 


Legislature 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 


16.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at June 30, 1967 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 8, 1966: 39 Liberal and 3 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


MONG te hao Mie een aoe mer een n. J. R. SMALLWOOD.. secee | Apres 2; 194908) "Anre tee 1949 
President of the Council.................0-- EPRE Tie RACURTISH erect. tf: Apr. 1, 1949 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources.| Hon. C. M. LANE.............05- June 12, 1961 | June 12, 1967 
Minister of Public Worksite tec ee Hon. 3. ReaWOHALKERG. occas alee Apr. 4, 1950} May 1, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio.................-. Honea dE Wiss tans teres ee Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Communi- Dec. 7, 1964 

ty and Social Development............... Hon vl nW. AROWEs. oe ae. ere May 21, 1952 aoe 12. 1967 
Minister of Supply and Minister of Public Wel- 

PAROLES Teer TAS AERP US oe DO). tee ES Si One BSI SABBOTT. ©. kent May 1, 1957 | June 12, 1967 
IMinisterorm clealthia; erican ca ree eee Hons Jd. MaMCGRATH .ic.accn ask July 5, 1956 | Aug. 7, 1956 
Minister of Provincial Affairs... ............ Hon. GoAsERECKER Ain: ee oe Aug. 26, 1959 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister of Fisheries................ceceeee- Hon. Arpan MALOoNgEY............ Aug. 8, 1966 | June 12, 1967 
Minister of Highways.......:......s.se0000- HonpHZSnJONES=...ccene en eee cok Dec. 7, 1964 | Dee. 7, 1964 
MinistemoleH ducationmen ere re a. eee Hon} HAR... eARLEs se. ea. Dec. 7, 1964] Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Housing...| Hon. J. C. Crospim.............. July 19, 1966 | June 12, 1967 
Ministeriof Justicelwnns ac. eelne oe ele Hon. T. A. HicKMAN............ July 28, 1966 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Minister of Labrador Affairs................ HontiG: RuiGRaAnGEr.ncwedenste Aug. 1, 1966} Sept. 8, 1966 
Ministor Of SuADOUr a tac. scans cine cals cen Hon Waid. KWBOUGHs «cleo. July 29, 1949 | June 12, 1967 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963. 


The General Assembly elected May 30 and July 11, 1966 is the 51st in the history of 
Prince Edward Island Legislatures and the 26th since Confederation. It has 32 members 
from 16 electoral districts who may serve for a statutory term of five years. Each district 
elects one Councillor and one Assembly member. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 
are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. The Hon. Walter R. Shaw was Premier from 
Sept. 16, 1959 until the present Premier took office following the General Election of 
May 30, 1966. 
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The annual salary of the Premier is $9,000, of a Cabinet Minister $6,000 and of a 
Minister without Portfolio $3,600. A member of the Assembly receives $2,666.67 for 
each regular Session attended by him and an additional amount of $1,333.33, tax-free, 
for travelling and other expenses incurred in connection with Session attendance and 
representing his district; the Speaker of the Assembly receives a further additional sum of 
$1,000 and an additional amount of $500, tax-free, for travelling and other expenses in- 
curred in connection with his official duties for each Session; to cover like expenditures 
the Deputy Speaker receives a further additional sum of $600 and an additional amount of 
$300, tax-free, and the Leader of the Opposition a further additional sum of $1,666.67 
_and an additional amount of $833.33, tax-free. Payment for indemnity for travelling and 
other expenses incurred by a member of the Legislature, the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition accrue from his election to the Legislature and are paid 
monthly. No sessional indemnity or expenses are paid for any special Session of the 
Legislature. 


17.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Notre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-43 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82. 


Blection Legislature Saas Fare omnes 
ean EAE Lee eogdirtis Mixeeep pela BRP nee 4 Feb. 15, 1944 | Oct. 27, 1947 
OS OCT TRS ee Reet 5 Feb. 24, 1948 | Mar. 30, 1951 
Re Oi Re a eae oo cre acca ndpen os) siashve cosine Loman 6 Oct. 23, 1951 | Apr. 27, 1955 
og Tle gi 5) 2) alae ioe SAE are iste ena iene 4 Feb. 2, 1956} Aug. 3, 1959 
lh etal Aandi RRR RPE HOt diene 4 Mar. 1, 1960] Nov. 8, 1962 
EEO ek irate ti eceevyrrnerrerrrrcorerrvertivererrrrirers.t 4 Mar. 14, 1963 | Apr. 14, 1966 
MPM TOGO BCE ons Sack oes nance tens etcees segs ssmegesasees 1 Nov. 23, 1966 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 


18.—T wenty-sixth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at June 30, 1967 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 30 and July 11, 1966: 17 Liberal and 
15 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 
Premier and Attorney and Advocate General] Hon. Anex B. CAMPBELL......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
Oe a ee Hon. Grorce J. FERGUSON...... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Education and President of the 
BESEOUtIVS COUNCIL... 5. ..<..0:0/00 on cceeeecwees Hon. Gorvon L. BENNETT....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Provincial Secretary and Provincial Treas- 
“DS a Se ae es ae ga ee Hon. T. Earnie Hickey.......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Health and Minister of Municipal 
0 So is Sarin HonvKErm Crank. 0. testes June 11, 1953 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 
and Minister of Fisheries.................. Hon. Crom A. Minuer........... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Tourist 
OES ee en ee Hon. M. Lorne BonneEtt........ June 16, 1955 | July 28, 1966 
BIMICLOT OF LADOUF, «5... 6000s 0:0 ocdeccees cides Hon. J. EtMeER BLANCHARD...... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture..............sescee0 Hon. Danret J. MacDonatp..... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. Rosert E. CAMPBELL....... Nov. 30, 1966 | Nov. 30, 1966 
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Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 
1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 


The Legislature has 46 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected May 30, 1967 is the 49th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 26th since 
Confederation. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 107; the present Premier assumed office in 1956. ; 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum and $800 per annum as expenses of representation. 
Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $4,000 and an 
allowance of $2,000 for expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of 
the Opposition receives an allowance of $7,200 and an $800 representation allowance in 
addition to his sessional indemnity. 


19.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76; for 1924-33 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1933-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Octe 2377 19457) 20t are cs ee cence cent eae seee hee ee eee 4 Mar. 14, 1946 | Apr. 27, 1949 
SUNG Vege l O40 sh 2 ies. errs cine Peas cite etersya are coeecarere marc crcuatete eieiete 4 Mar. 21, 1950 | Apr. 14, 1953 
May 265 15am teen seme ete eee et eats eee Moles ctelecieirien 3 Feb. 24, 1954 | Sept. 20, 1956 
Cota 20s WORE: 1 SOTO ws itp geen io es cides Moen Mears coeur eae vos 3 Feb. 27, 1957 | Apr. 26, 1960 
JUNC peel O60 TR Z4El attain, certs hteciaieicere atee on tiocie ieee 3 Feb. 8, 1961 | Aug. 29, 1963 
OCtiae Be L965 eh ZOt Mion oc ecsisjosster seisieoe doe ne eee cle ek cee RE: 5 Teb. 6, 1964] Apr. 20, 1967 
May ¢50; 9Gla|p colle cence rents ec cecleer a oetiaaeeine alee ctelateleretere 1 1 1 


1Not yet in session by June 30, 1967. 


20.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at June 30, 1967 
(Party standing at latest. General Election, May 30, 1967: 40 Progressive Conservative and 6 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Education.......... Hon. R. L. STANFIELD!.......... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Finance and Economics and 
Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power Ma 2. 1962 
CoumBiielon seid 2. PO ocho cc Hos?GML. Suammst... -decc.5-44. Nov. 20, 1956 |{Nay P+ 1962 
Attorney General and Minister of Public OV eyes 
Callin eee Hon. R. A. DONAHOE............ Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Nov. 20, 1956 
Highways. ee, VRS ee eee clon ees Hone SS: Ts PYEE Ae bee. Nov. 20, 1956 May 2° 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister J ai 27° 1959 
ofiisheries.f4%-vsakes «Mr. aphuk sk ss «oo. Hon. E. D. Haururton......... Nov. 20, 1956 a 6 1964 
Ministeron Wabourkccs onaaeecee oe aioe Hon. T. J. McKrouau........... July 6, 1964] Dee. 21, 1966 
Minister of Trade and Industry............. Hon. W. 8. Kennepy Jones....| Apr. 21, 1960 (Mey g, ae 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. G. A. BURRIDGE........... Oct. 13, 1960 | Oct. 18, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Minister in Charge of Dec. 12. 1961 
Ghe Liquor. ControltA cts as. neee eee HonD. Ma SMTi, .-- eee Oct. 13, 1960 ae oe ce 1960 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. D. R. MacLegop........... July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. J. M. HarpIna............ July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hons D.C. MacNein.. 22... ..- Dec. 21, 1966 | Dec. 21, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and 
Minister under the Water Act............. Hon. I. W. AKERLEY............. July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Provincial Secretary and Minister in Charge 
of: Cival Delences.., a4: tassd tae ce Hon.G.. Je DOUCET. ..-e ee. a July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 


1 Mr. Stanfield resigned on Sept. 13, 1967 after being chosen as leader of the National Progressive Conservative 
Party; Hon. G. I. Smith succeeded him as Premier of Nova Scotia. 
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Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; since that date, the position has been held by the 
Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, appointed June 6, 1958, followed by the Hon. John B. McNair, 
appointed June 9, 1965. 


The Legislature elected Apr. 22, 1963 is the 45th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
18th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; 
the present Premier assumed office in 1960. 


The Premier receives $20,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $12,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $5,000 plus an additional $2,500 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $8,000 and 
_ the Speaker receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


21.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


lection Legislature ik Aertel Hist Once Diseolation 
Pee OOL ADGA Rh Lath oo: foe Ueld Toe DE, ow dd pmree gfemie «nrois Corqieyd elo 4 Feb. 20, 1945 | May 18, 1948 
DENCH oO At OAS) [BLAIR ee wc cicle celia te let EMclglack Bete deshic elt Hae ts 4 Mar. 8, 1949 | July 16, 1952 
pmpeaes 1902. OLOGY FOES UE I oes CA LRA ALA 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 17, 1956 
tS TED, WEUOOME LOUIS esas coe ret too eas a ole Deere RD Sees eee 4 Feb. 21, 1957 | May 19, 1960 
MO sret IO hE Glas a4 us kao er enesens oe eer’ Su PERCH ODES 8 Oe Oa 3 Nov. 17, 1960 | Mar. 12, 1963 
ENUM ome D Goa LOU M cecteis oer sitiersisitiets ee ot ac eae stances sees cet ses 1 May 28, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 


22.—Twenty-third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at June 30, 19671 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1963: 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 

Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 
PaROTION Me chy sisites cess ccer dees cots .....| Hon. Louris J. RoBIcHAUD....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
PP HOTBOY, GCNCEALS Aa. . ts. uketle deccecsGecsss Hon. BERNARD A. JEAN.......... Apr. 6, 1966 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minister of Finance and Industry............ Hon. L. G. DesBrIsAY.......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Provincial, Secretary... oc... secleocsccccaceccs Hon. JosspH E. LEBuANc........ July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 
Minister of Public Works.................2-. Hon. ANDRE F. RICHARD........ July 12, 1960 |} July 12, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Mines................ Hon. WituraM R. Dorrin........ July 12, 1960 | Mar. 22, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture................00008: Hon. J. ADRIEN LEVESQUE...... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of, Fealthis.. cj. ossicles cece cdecces Hon. STEPHEN WEYMAN.......... Sept. 15, 1966 | Sept. 15, 1966 
PANIELOMOLCU AOU... 6 cc0ccs ccctus ewes ccees » Hon. KENNETH J. WEBBER....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Education................eeeee0- Hon. W. W. MELDRUM........... May 18, 1965 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs................ Hon. L. Norsert THERIAULT..| May 18, 1965 | May 18, 1965 
Minister of, Fisheries... 2... ....1.....0s0c0000. Hon. R. Ernest RIcHARD....... May 28, 1963] July 8, 1963 
Minister of Youth and Welfare.............. Hon. Joun D. MacCatium...... Mar. 22, 1966 | Mar. 22, 1966 

Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

RP ATMMISSIONGE sa. ccs ness s edocs cssccs ns Hon. H. GRAHAM CROCKER.....| July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 


1 The Ministry following the General Election of Oct. 23, 1967 is given in an Appendix to this volume. 
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Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. Lieu- 
tenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 109; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, com- 
missioned to office Feb. 14, 1958, followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned to 
office Oct. 6, 1961, and the Hon. Hugues Lapointe, commissioned to office Feb. 22, 1966. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 108 elected members and, like the Legislative 
Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters 
and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly 
can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The maximum life 
of a legislature is five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 110; the Hon. Jean Lesage became Premier in 1961 and the Hon. Daniel 
Johnson in 1966. 


Each member of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $10,000, plus an expense allowance of $2,000 to each Legislative 
Councillor and $6,000 to each member of the Legislative Assembly. In addition to this 
sessional indemnity and allowance, the Premier receives an annual indemnity of $16,000, 
an expense allowance of $4,000 and a lodging allowance of $2,000; Ministers with Portfolio 
each receive an annual indemnity of $12,000 plus a $3,000 expense allowance; Ministers 
without Portfolio each receive an indemnity of $8,000 plus a $3,000 expense allowance; the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly receives an indemnity of $10,000, an expense allowance 
of $2,000 and a lodging allowance of $1,000 and the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity 
of $5,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000; the Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly 
receives an indemnity of $10,000, an expense allowance of $3,000 and a lodging allowance of 
$2,000; the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Council each receive an additional sessional indemnity of $2,000 plus a $3,000 expense 
allowance. 

23.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


El 
WOO Fe OoAeHOFOOOOsoemaeOoo0wWO093930908_€08—0—0—0—0—0—0—0—0N0N09@W ooo LO OvcvcvMvMCCLC SS 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Arig les econ sn6 chided, ss ses sake ata abies aie Mains aes Feb. 7, 1945] June 9, 1948 


Jan. 19, 1949 | May 28, 1952 
Apr. 25, 1956 
Nov. 14, 1956 | Apr. 27, 1960 
Sept. 20, 1960 | Sept. 19, 1962 
Jan. 15, 1963 | Apr. 18, 1966 


Bly 2970 104 SeeOr guess ache ae.c ees 5 00st an same te peepee are teres 
AULY HUG, 1002 Weed ED e's pict fone gas aoe alee eta pho sue vais ote 
Pune 120 1906 npcatt nt acta de ccs a ovn senses Pepiere sa acce'el eerste 
Junie G22, 1060) p 2G EH care oakecirs ae via nas paviays 4406 ws av alg ia teve Ieee ae 
Nove dd, 51002 [Ss bccoe cect og. oc us qenaisin oe tee nee sa aaenre ts 


Tune yO el DOGP 2S bla crete c aretercde, eis at) 2 cleiaaiciarea/e¥e ale ckeleielaley eveleie' tensa i Dec. 1, 1966 1 
ca iN an a a a pg el ea 
1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 
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24.—Twenty-fourth Ministry of Quebec, as at June 30, 1967 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 5, 1966: 56 Union Nationale, 50 Liberal and 2 Independent.) 


Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
Premier, President of the Executive Council, Min- 

ister of Federal-Provincial Affairs and Minister of 

INGbHTAl ah CSOULCES nee «Pde ors elorwis:-f a oe ule sack < Hon. Danten JOHNSON.............000000- June 16, 1966 
Minister of Education and Minister of Justice....... Hon. JEAN-JACQUES BERTRAND............. June 16, 1946 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Municipal 

SOHNE SoS. SES he Ie Oe ee eee 1S Couiied £974 ond D Yoy 20) (= Weegee Bee ae ee. June 16, 1966 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Industry and 

MBORIINEL CO teeta se oe EIN a 6 5,0) cscs suacetecsvayyu ocd Ro teslbiens Hor. MAuRIcE BELLEMARE............0000. June 16, 1966 

MRINBISLET OMTUCV CRUG? et it tcc eee rete eat eee es Hon. RAYMOND JOHNSTON........ccececees June 16, 1966 
Minister of Transport and Communications........ Hon. FERNAND LAZOTTE.............00.0-8- June 16, 1966 
Minister of Lands and Forests..............-..000: Eon. CLAUD Hh; GOSSELING: 6 oh asen. ns does & June 16, 1966 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works} Hon. FerNAND LAFONTAINE.............-0 June 16, 1966 
PEO VANCIAISCCIBURLY ee cnc nce eye ea tere steaks ion: AY vines GABIAS. 5 caeeence sake ua Bones June 16, 1966 
Minister of Health and Minister of Family and Social 

WVU aT Ot apes SOK as aed PORE So doh oc aeerd od Hon. JEAN-PAUL CLOUTIER.............000- June 16, 1966 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game.............. Hons GABRIED WOUBIBR a. 6 och: hee 6 saee es ok June 16, 1966 
Minister of Cultural Affairs..................cc000. Hon. JEAN-No&nt TREMBLAY................ June 16, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization........... Hon. CuBMENT VINCENT...........00s00000. June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Municipal A ffairs)...... Hon. PRANGCIS BOUDREAU........:.+-s0+++ June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Industry and Com- 

PACLCO ee Cette its Set Le ASEG oh a ons «voce RDI. Hon. EpGARD CHARBONNEAU.........002-- June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Public Works)......... Hon. ARMAND RUSSELL.............0c0008- June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Justice)................ Hon. ARMAND MALTAIS......0...00cc08 cecvese June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Health)............... Hon: Dr, HOCH ID OLIN. ater. ocuke ose June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Education)............. IHonMi MARCEL MASSES) OA 0% Shee ale Se eee June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Family and Social Wel- 

RTC ee ete ra Tae Soret ere ce vit bs enters ee Hon. FRAncors-HUGENE MATHIEU.......... June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Highways)............ HonsPAut ATEARD. 2% S163, HecPold bask Lok June 16, 1966 
25.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at June 30, 1967 
(According to seniority) 

Date 
Name Division of 

Appointment 
UO OVROTHM cetera oe cea e eee ee eres Pel” De Salabereyise see daisies a stacw sas aees work Os Dec. 20, 1927 
Hector Larerté (Speaker). ........cccccceccsceece SCAU ACONA centers sertetictee eco caietee sie wees July 25, 1934 
Mm MTS ARLE BAUS Sy boveres id andre Matern tiie Ristardrersto See AE Shawinig at. fotcste dct cen teweoeettares Jan. 14, 1938 
PETA LY Ree ene ene Crancivalleseysacrcceti sc Giace cose yeu Feb. 16, 1940 
SMS ISRILDANT feicteneeirs oie hee te bb ealos Seeis ee GROMER he. e eek serine remem ae maka doe Jan. 14, 1942 
Pre NE RABIN RBar cicr ees BA ticle = oi0. vers oC RAE RES sede recee Deansudieres csc) acts dae aroun ket eee Feb. 12, 1942 
EVDOTAR DeASSELIN a s64 75-512 6. losis te ao oiaesielelee Gs dee os Wellington. coeeee cceme en corer ackac ter. Jan. 23, 1946 
CERO LES ELC Dis 0 ged ties Se ee AP PSr et ee hee eae re see ‘VACEORIS ae ae es ee eek Meee ee oath ream Aug. 22, 1946 
SMG TNL AR TIN BA icy sire vioviert cies aww wwweneewineeee NAAT ON arevapere-vpsveeererenstetatete arate eee TERT IY Aug. 22, 1946 
POU PRHNAU DS aoe cet eu sen eho bae Hoek Caee RS LATIKBER 5 eee a teetr eis ae eae ec lecchalans ahha eaten Aug. 22, 1946 
NPODERECT: ME VATED) IB BA i sousra tive nce leracetofe mac desis, 6 pie twiahersion De la Valliére 1952 
EOONTAID UVEASSOND GIS...) . oS lisbe bo ccccdnececnedaens 1953 
ALBERT BOUCHARD 1954 
UD So eee Cae I a 2 1955 
PRENSA ETE | 7005 oo oneie sls oie’ be sie oe gleeralele Slaie os FROUSEIMON Hoes ce leers does ererste qoleteyerers orci wens ex Oct. 29, 1958 
SPE POICOWIAT! .Grrt. 28 lal ho. ce dencveeteees PB SV Braye 8 ae CS cee ee ha RS chet Oct. 29, 1958 
RMON OUT Fine tis Fs fake re theeie ne wlais lia eee teat Kennebec 5.1222 8 0. ke eis aids Sheree Apr. 8, 1959 
PAONTIOUATIGN BR. GA! ft «2 tetinye ae <csscie soe, v8 6.0 «caiaais ies Woaurentid.es sce breece ce one Sept. 30, 1959 
eee ROT BET sec Pals s Seceb ee ccce chet c de Nes IB CGLOrd Meta eee ae eens a Pee eee Mar. 30, 1960 
DERTEEACY MONID 2b. 5 Ake us ANS ole seule cwwew eae es iG ae Be ee Sk, Beck test wes isp ocks wrdan tea eles Apr. 27, 1960 
Goran C. Martur (Leader)... .......-.00cse0cee-: MIRO TINA ere selec nora cee iter Gascatocerctearners ieee Oct. 8, 1960 
CMPOR Ge ape ee ee ee an Montarvilleene: oe ee Se eee. Aug. 21, 1963 
ELE SA GM RA Oa A Ie eee ee ee nee Wa surance yeu. colds eosin acters ek boseke Aug. 12, 1964 
POMEUPHRTRAND oc tc cle clcc te cae tece cee NileMsles to tee ee ee. ee a Nov. 25, 1964 
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Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective Mar. 1, 1963. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 108 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter Robarts became 
Premier on Nov. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier from 
May 4, 1949. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario-— 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commis- 
sion and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208 as amended) 
each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $8,000 and an allowance for 
expenses at the rate of $3,000 for every member of the Assembly representing an electoral 
district within the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and $4,000 for every member 
representing any other electoral district. In addition, the Speaker receives a special 
indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the 
Leader of the Opposition a salary of $12,000 per annum in addition to his indemnity as a 
member. Each member of the Cabinet having charge of a department receives the ordinary 
indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister of the 
Crown. ‘The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $16,000 and 
for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $12,000. By the 1956 amendment, 
every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the Minister of the Crown who is 
a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and the Leader of the 
Opposition receive a representation allowance of $2,000 per annum. Each Minister 
without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, receives $2,500 salary and $1,000 representation allowance per annum. 


26.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


Date of 


Electi Legislature Number Date of Date of 
ection 


of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
FALE ig SA OSG oh 2AM ese lepe crvsins se ein soloin scoreioru er CORR tech eee) 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27, 1948 
FORD BC OER NA OEG Biase ieltie sevice nhinnnkiadwvronsis aisle eee tres 4 Feb. 10, 1949 | Oct. 6, 1951 
DVOW 5 2234 TOS BA 24Gb oe cissecmnrenmnbloreaiieinrsinierteis MUD oe tea amets 5 Feb. 21, 1952 | May 2, 1955 
DUNS we CO se OSD iel QS GE Bes ccassesersssyeroloseyscesayessiern ona Rareta Pe Oe eta Me ee ee 5 Sept. 8, 1955 | May 4, 1959 
FNS yl Eh: WSO GGA cen cenanehn cen mnenmenenchrn Meteora 4 Jan. 26, 1960 | Aug. 16, 1963 
Onn 20) BOC 62 LI bakin. suapcternsahnonioncrerenonhasvee MPM ar aula i Oct. 29, 1963 , 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 
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27.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at June 30, 1967! 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 25, 1963: 77 Progressive Conservative, 24 Liberal and 
New Democratic Party.) 


- Norg.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier, 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council....... Hon. Joun PaRMENTER Rosarts.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. James NosuE ALLAN........ Jan. 5, 1955 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Public Works.................0.. Hon. Tuomas Ray ConneELL..... Nov. 1, 1956 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Brimisuer Of Sealtings, . os... cccccsccccsccces Hon. MatrHew Buttocu Dymonp} July 18, 1957 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. JoszpH WitFRID Spooner...| July 18, 1957 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Social and Family Services...... Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............ Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Mines.................0005 ‘bse Hon. Grorge Carvin Warprops.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
_ Minister of Financial and Commercial Affairs} Hon. Henry Lestiz Rowntres..| Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Reform Institutions............. Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN.......... Nov. 21, 1960 |} Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture and Food............ Hon, Witutam Arcueson Stewart) Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Provincial Treasurers v3 oiiec iiss c.ccieede cons Hon. CHARrues Stee, MacNauau- 
DON ETE TTC E EET 8 OTE TTT ETT Nov. 8, 1961 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Transport.....5....0.ccccececees Hon. IRwtn HasKert............ Nov. 8, 1961 |] Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Tourism and Information........ Hon. James ALEXANDER CHARLES 
ATOLD Niece ee Oct. 25, 1962 |} Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Education and Minister of Univer- 

sity Affairs............................-..| Hon, Wa11am Grenvitte Davis.| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Energy and Resources Manage- 

EEG S SARs Sa cs 2 4 a Hon. Joun Ricuarp Smonetr...| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 16, 1963 
Minister of Economics and Development....| Hon. Sranuey Jonn Ranpatu....| Nov. 8, 1963 | Nov. 8, 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General....| Hon. ArtHUR ALLISON WisHART.| Mar. 26, 1964 | Mar. 26, 1964 
Br imiscer.Of Highways... one. .o< cy oss e+sssy.ee Hon. George Exuis Gomng......| Jan. 12, 1965 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. RENE BRUNELLE........... Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
MIAMIS LOM Olas POUL ae ccc crete eee Hon. Darton ArtHUR Batss....| Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizen- 

ete OL RL wt we BUS: tures co eee Hon. Rosert Staniey Wetcu....| Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 

_ Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. THomas Lronarp Wetts...| Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. Wintiam Darcy McKxrouen| Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 


1 The Ministry following the General Election of Oct. 17, 1967 is given in an Appendix to this volume. 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 12 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are cited in 
the 1960 Year Book, p. 113; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. Errick 
F. Willis, sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960, followed by the Hon. Richard S. Bowles, appointed 
July 2, 1965. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 114. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $18,000 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $15,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $4,800 and a tax-free expense allowance of $2,400 plus an allowance 
of $20 a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays 
for members outside Metro Winnipeg who have to take board and lodging in Winnipeg 
during legislative sessions. The Leader of the Opposition is paid $15,600 and the Speaker 
of the Legislature receives $9,600 which is an amount equal to double the indemnity of 
an individual member. 
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28.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Norts.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 88. 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


— | | — | |) 


Legislature 


Oct. 15, 1945 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 7 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 23, 1953 
June 8, 1953 5 Feb. 2, 1954] Apr. 30, 1958 
June 16, 1958 2 Oct. 23, 1958 | Mar. 31, 1959 
May 14, 1959 5 June 9, 1959 | Nov. 9, 1962 
Dec. 14, 1962 5 Feb. 28, 1963 | May 18, 1966 
June 23, 1966 1 Dec , 1966 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 


29.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at June 30, 1967 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 23, 1966: 31 Progressive Conservative, 14 Liberal, 
11 New Democratic Party and 1 Social Credit.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 

Dominion-Provincial Relations and Minis- 

ter charged with the administration of the 

Manitoba Development Authority Act...| Hon. Durrerin Rosuin!......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Provincial Treasurer, Minister charged with 

the administration of the Insurance Act and 

Minister of Mines and Natural Resources..| Hon. Epwarp GurRNEY VAuUx 


IENVANSE re dette code tleloretews.cicuereve tenors June 30, 1958} July 22, 1966 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public 
Works, Minister of Public Utilities and 
Minister in all other offices to which, and 
under all statutes under which, he has been 
appointed or designated as Minister........ Hon. Stewart E. McLnan....... June 30, 1958 | July 22, 1966 
Attorney-General and Minister of Tourism 
and Recreation 5 #45: 50h dnccoth eae et ie ok Hon. Sterztine Rurvus Lyron..... June 30, 1958 | July 22, 1966 
Ministerlol Education .2... cee eects Hon. GrorGk JOHNSON........... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1968 
Ministerof Welfareé2),..2 Wisse aeons Gee cee Hon. Joun B. CARROLL........... June 30, 1958 | Feb. 27, 1963 
MinisteriofvEvealthweh ... areht... ... cee Hon. Cuaries H. WITNEY........ Aug. 7, 1959 | Dee. 9, 1963 
Minister-ot Highways... o eee eee Hon. WALTER WEIR..............-- Oct. 31, 1961 | July 22, 1966 
Ministerof babour’, 2 Aes. caf ee ee ee Hon. OB BAIZLEY..oteseeek eee Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Urban Development and Munici- 
pat vAhalreiys see ste. tee eee oe Hon. THEetMa ForBES............ July 22, 1966 |} July 22, 1966 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... ELODS SIDNEVAOPLV AK coaches July 22, 1966 | July 22, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....| Hon. Harry ENNS............... July 22, 1966 | July 22, 1966 


1 Resigned Nov. 23, 1967; see Appendix for successor and Ministry changes. 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L. Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958, followed by the Hon. Robert 
L. Hanbidge, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115; the Hon. W. 8S. Lloyd became Premier in 1961 and the Hon. W. R. 
Thatcher in 1964. 


The Premier receives $13,000 and each Cabinet Minister $10,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $10,000 plus an office 
allowance of $12,000 per annum, the Speaker $3,000 and the Deputy Speaker $2,000. The 
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sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $4,000 together with an expense 
allowance of $2,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $4,335 sessional indemnity and a 
$2,165 expense allowance. 


30.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
ES EES Eh a: ea: Sn ere ene ne 5 Oct. 19, 1944} May 19, 1948 
munGreas,, 1948) math Fete ct iis. wnele 6 Hat ae wade mleed e elelolew« 5 Feb. 10, 1949 | May 7, 1952 
Gren QO fd tin, A. tM ele cis chars Gps, 0, 016 dxehelejsis.0j0,c10:816 5 ¢.0.055'6 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 25, 1956 
Ee Me OSG oe acl oh occ de cap cctlececccesaessss see 4 Feb. 14, 1957 | May 4, 1960 
BOERS MESUO PULAU Me: te woos sce cnce ds escsics ces scnecies 6 Oct. 11, 1960 | Mar. 18, 1964 
1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 


31.—Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at June 30, 1967! 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1964: 33 Liberal, 25 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and 1 Progressive Conservative. ) 


Date of 

Office Name Appointment 

Premier, President of the Executive Council and 
WFOVINCIALTLTCASULEL fetes bis 'eis. b10.cj018 6 sisree vale ieee ions, Wie Riad BATOCHER oa. 6 sue easiocese scocjeie'ais May 22, 1964 
Manister OF AgTiCUltllO!<.c.0t acct ee te eter eee Hon DL AMCEARGANE x cerwiatres oc wowace July 5, 1965 

Minister of Public Health and Minister of Industry 
Brats @OMMACKCO sia less cw ccd vee 6 BA cleleroaters Stematas Hon: GB. GRAND sata fe. acu ne BE Oct. 18, 1966 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary........ TON M IDS VEOH BAUD: .0,0i5.0 6.:0.0,5y0oous9 0 0,0.0,010.0'5 May 22, 1964 
Minister of Mineral Resources and Minister of Tele- May 22. 1964 
RONG. oisinfele | cigied os Fils cas bens oee srs rinemeeielees Hon. A.C. CAMERON. ........20ceececeseee (Day 13° 1965 
MiraIstercOl GUCAtION age cc ccccd oe eece ses eveseeee Hon, Gade DRareied: Ac ensternd 66 ek. sec May 22, 1964 
_ Minister of Highways and Transportation.......... Hon) Bort, cs oc conc ce scl berceietl es Oct. 18, 1966 
PVEDMESLORIOLAWVCHATOS Osos ho: 2 aeishe's 62 30s Ses Hew sarees Hon=- Co P--MACD ONALD seed ores ei eee nee: Oct. 18, 1966 
Minister of Municipal Affairs..................00005 Plone dc Cy MICISAAC, She sieuic> ceiccicinas oases July 5, 1965 

Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development...........ccccccceees Hontlne + CODERRE Siac cscc cree e eta May 22, 1964 
Minister of Public Works..............ccccceccceee Blons JeaW GARDINER. 2. gud chine sto once: May 22, 1964 
Minister of Natural Resources............-.0.ecee: Hon. Do Go STBUART? ><. 1 ccecc cece ess feels Oct. 18, 1966 


1 The Ministry following the General Election of Oct. 11, 1967 is given in an Appendix to this volume. 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. J. Percy Page, commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959, followed by the Hon. J. W. 
Grant MacEwan, commissioned in January 1966. 

There are 65 members in the Legislative Assembly, elected for a maximum period of 
five years. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 117; the 
present Premier assumed office in 1943. 

Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $3,600 plus $1,800 
expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax free. The Speaker’s sessional indem- 
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a 


nity is $6,000 plus $3,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity is 
$4,800 plus $2,400 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional indem- 
nity is $7,600 plus $3,800 expense allowance. Lach also receives $15 for each day during 
the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. ‘The Premier, 
in addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $16,000 and each of the other Ministers 
receives $12,500. 


32.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1945-67, as at June 30, 1967 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


a ——— —————— 
ss ——eoaooaaaaananBBBm&Eoa_=w@=@a@»@»@=@»@»@q»aqaeeeeeee—eeeeeeeS—S SS ee __ le 


Date of P Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Avid: “48, 1944 |. TOU Saar e crepes es < mrantatee ately oats « sietaianctetelcna eres 5 Feb. 22, 1945 | July 16, 1948 
INGA DE iO PSY. CT Sd erates eeoert ain anemige OSLunnO Dob ooCUoNp ON bE ty 5 Feb. 17, 1949 | June 28, 1952 
Nhe SEY] SAA te gos sb ogancUandunUUoOO UduuoodOoONtdboRDs 3 Feb. 19, 1953 | May 12, 1955 
June 29. 195D We TSUN ss cncc.. sis eeteiete niece eet caters eae chelereto tele elelerare 5 Aug. 17, 1955 | May 9, 1959 
June» -18:91959)4| 14 thecideriweociercherereveias REE SOG OOOO EACOT ODT 5 Feb. 11, 1960 | May 9, 1963 
Tunes 47, 1063. U ADC oe oid on wcye'v ere wna ss Qu ametve cies wes veiaie> ogpis 5 Feb. 13, 1964 | Apr. 14, 1967 
Wien ORY TE || NS nS goasonencada0n d500 ob ound OCU Coan Toons CoTe 1 B i 


1 Not yet in session by June 30, 1967. 


23.—Eighth Ministry of Alberta, as at June 30, 1967 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 23, 1967: 55 Social Credit, 6 Progressive Conservative, 
3 Liberal and 1 Independent.) 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of Council and Attorney 

General ae!) easks Sein ees ds se eee Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 (mae de ee 
Minister of Public Welfare...............000- Hon, ALFRED J. HooKEe........... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
MinisteriofGllig hw ays. ..cdecdcece se orice cle seust. Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dee. 27, 1950} May 1, 1951 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Tele- July 29. 1964 

DHOMESS seseis Cokes see eh Nabe ee bee leate Hon. ANDERS O. AALBORG........ Sept. 9, 1952 Guy 29° 1967 
Minister of Public Works................+0+- Hon. Frep C. CoLnBoRNE......... Aug. 2, 1955 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister of Mines and Minerals and Minister Sept. 1, 1959 

of Industry and Development............. Hon. A. RUSSELL PATRICK....... Aug. 2, 1955 Outs 15° 1962 


1955 Sept. 22, 1959 


Minister of Labour and Minister of Education| Hon. RAyMoND REIERSON........ Aug. 2, June 29° 1967 
Ministeriofs Heal ths 294-6 sciecciteciste.scusieiere Hon. J. Donovan Ross.......... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister of Agriculture..........2ssesesssoes Hon. Harry E. StRom........... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Provineial Secretary.....c...ccccecccs + esees Hon. AMBROSE HOLOWACH....... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio..............e+0-: Hon. Etuet S. WIson........... Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Henry A. RuSTE.......... Feb. 16, 1965 | Feb. 16, 1965 
Minister without Portfolio. ..............2.. Hon. Apo.peH O. FIMRITE......... July 4, 1966] July 4, 1966 
Minister Oley Outi. bees ipo saeco ake cok olives Hon. Ropert C. CuaRK.......... June 29, 1967 | June 29, 1967 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Ep@ar H. GerRHART........ June 29, 1967 | June 29, 1967 
Minister without Portfolio................0-. Hon. RayMonpD A. SPEAKER...... June 29, 1967 | June 29, 1967 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, Lieutenant- 
Governor at June 30, 1967, was commissioned to office Oct. 12, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation (1871) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 55 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; the present 
Premier assumed office in 1952. 
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Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $5,000 and $1,500 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
a living allowance of $1,000 and each member receives an allowance of 25 cents per mile 
of the distance between his place of residence and the city of Victoria, reckoning such 
distance, going and coming, according to the nearest mail route. Each member also 
receives an allowance of $500 for telegraph and telephone expenses. In addition, the 
Premier receives a salary of $20,000, each member of the Executive Council with a port- 
folio receives $17,500 annually and each member of the Executive Council without port- 
- folio receives $6,000. The Leader of the Opposition receives a special allowance of $7,500 
for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $7,500, and the Deputy Speaker 
a special allowance of $2,500. 


34.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1945-67, as at June 306, 1967 


- Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83; for 1924-37 in the 1938 
edition, p. 118; and for 1938-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening | Dissolution 
Oct or LOSE alba acy clos Stared ofa setens cv. iskarcies oa: clayefs.ctetossieren weisieue 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
RIO Oar LOGE ZON se oe ees pee ree he Cera a hdc eaten Eb 4 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 10, 1952 
June 12, 1952 | 28rd.......... EM other a « Dale e hetcaserainte sa ects vista ets 1 Feb. 3, 1953 | Mar. 27, 1953 
MinGW 0 lOO Su Oa 4 bicreescre st alaiele Sc i655 Wale, oes’ gies wishes wisibicis'sioiore 4 Sept. 15, 1953 | Aug. 13, 1956 
MCD Uselo. LOGO" eZOUI, cee eee ete eaten oe cls seis Mee aie tected decane 4 Feb, 7, 1957} Aug. 3, 1960 
eps tans LOBOC PSCC... vest «ss belies Sine o Cutie ebiants « odaeies ore 4 Jan, 26, 1961 ; Aug. 21, 1963 
Benue o0 tal OG ste UD oa. 5.0.2 5 esis 0's Sine afouiele slo Sueisisin reise 2 adie «dco sre 3 Jan, 23, 1964] Aug. 5, 1966 
Sept. 12, 1966 | 28th............ nia Moree s svelte 6. sce Oe ee one tale es 1 Jan. 24, 1967 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1967. 


25.—Twenty-eighth Ministry of British Columbia, as at June 30, 1967 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 12, 1966: 33 Social Credit, 
16 New Democratic Party and 6 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and Min- 


PSCCEIOL IE IMANCE A Atos a bee ol eek eee nas Hon. WmuamM ANDREW CECIL Aug. 1, 1952 
IBENNETD etlocs Goieeiindsies ie Aug. 1, 1952 |;Aug. 1, 1952 

Feb. 15, 1954 

Provincial Secretary and Minister of Health aN 1. 1952 

Services and Hospital Insurance........... Hon. Westey Drewett Buack..| Aug. 1, 1952 Deo. 12° 1966 
Attorney-General and Minister of Commer- ae 1108S 

Pal Pransporty.. iWin. 2isW2erc Wee asad oats Hon. Rosert Wmu1aM Bonner..| Aug. 1, 1952 Mar. 20° 1964 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Re- 

TYGER OSS AL 2 See EN ete Se ae i ee Hon. Ray Gms Wimuiston......| Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar. 30, 1962 
Minister of Agriculture:. 22.0... hoe, Hon. FRANCIS XAVIER RIcuTER..}| Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources..| Hon. Donaup Lestiz Brotuers.| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister Of Highways...........lssssccesses Hon. Pum ArtHur Gaquarpi.| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 


Minister of Labour and Minister of Education| Hon. Lest RayMonpD PrTeRson| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade, 


BHCNCOMTIMNOTCO’. ss. eee te eee ee Hon. RatpoH RayMonpD LOFFMARK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister 
DIBSOCE AI NVECLATC .<.0'5ic.5< sis vc cscs oes'e cae os Hon. Danie, Rosert JOHN Mar. 20. 1964 
CAMPBHLL OS. Se 55s Be Soe ee Mar. 20, 1964 (Dor 12° 1966 
Minister of Public Works................008 Hon. Wiit1am NEELANDS CHAntT.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation and Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Travel Industry............... Hon. Wimit1am KENNETH KIERNAN] Aug. 1, 1952 (Mar 93, 1967 
Member of the Executive Council without 
Le Sr ive! Hi ne es ane er en, oe Hon. IsaBe, PEARL DAWSON..... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
Member of the Executive Council without 
HVC OMO ne LeSemicis eth Ss bie eRe A Hon. Patricia JANE JORDAN..... Dec, 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 


Member of the Executive Council without 
POTATO UGE Nh AU Ee i eT clive Sereys Hon. Gracrt McCartTnHY.......... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
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eee 
Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories* 


Yukon Territory 

The Yukon was established as a separate territory in 1898 to meet a need for local 
government created by the influx of miners during the gold rush period. The Yukon 
Territory Act provided for a Commissioner and a Council of not more than six, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council was given legislative powers 
comparable to those held by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative Assembly of 
the Northwest Territories. By 1902, five elected councillors had been added and in 1908 
a fully elected Council of ten members was introduced. A population decline following 
the end of the gold rush was accelerated by enlistment during World War I and in 1919 the 
Council was reduced to three elected members. This remained the level of government 
until after World War II when population and economic activity again showed an increase, 
beginning with the building of the Alaska Highway. In 1960, the Council was increased 
to seven elected members and provision was made for the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee on Finance. 


Basic Legislation.—A principal feature of territorial government is its very close 
constitutional and working relationship with the Government of Canada. Although the 
provinces and the Federal Government each have jurisdiction and powers allocated by 
the British North America Act, the authority of the Territorial Government is allocated 
only by federal legislation. The Yukon Act prescribes the structure of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Territorial Government and the scope of their 
authority; all residual matters remain under federal control. The Territory has fully 
representative but not responsible government. The Act has been amended to give 
increased authority to the Territorial Government and it provides that the number of 
subjects on which the Territorial Council can legislate may be increased by the Governor 
in Council. 'The Yukon Act also provides for the designation of the seat of government; 
Whitehorse, the single large community in the Territory, was so designated in 1953. 

The Government Organization Act, 1966, which describes the responsibilities of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development for the development of Northern 
Canada, is the other piece of basic legislation under which the Territorial Government 
operates. The Minister is responsible for the management of the natural resources (except 
game) and for the development of the North generally. Although he shares authority with 
the Governor in Council for directing the Commissioner in his duties, he is the effective 
link between the Territorial and Federal Governments. 


The Executive.—The executive side of the Territorial Government is headed by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Federal Government. He is directed to administer the 
Government of the Territory under instruction from the Governor in Council or the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In practice, the Commissioner is 
much more responsive to the wishes of his elected Council than the Act implies and he 
cannot spend any territorial funds which have not been voted by Council. There is also a 
growing body of other territorial legislation (ordinances) which requires the Commissioner 
to obtain Council approval for specific actions; actually he never acts on any major issue 
without consulting Council. 


Because the Commissioner does not sit with Council, there is no formal integration 
of the executive and legislative functions of government at Council sessions. The most 
recent development toward bridging this gap was the formation of an Advisory Committee 
on Finance, provided for by the 1960 amendment to the Yukon Act. The Committee 
consists of three Members of Council appointed by the Commissioner on the advice of 
Council, with whom the Commissioner is required to consult in the preparation of his 


* Prepared under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, Ottawa. 
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estimates of expenditures and appropriations. The Committee accompanies the Com- 
missioner to Ottawa annually for discussion with the Minister of territorial estimates and 
any other major problems of the moment. By its own choice, Council has made member- 
ship on the Committee rotational by replacing one member each year. 


The Yukon Act also provides for an Administrator to carry out the functions of the 
Commissioner in his absence. In practice, this responsibility is carried by an Executive 
Assistant to the Commissioner, a federal public servant. Below the Commissioner’s office, 
the Territorial Public Service is organized into eight conventional administrative depart- 
ments under the direction of the Commissioner; all are located in Whitehorse. Territorial 
Government administration is represented in outlying communities by a limited number of 
Territorial Agents who are concerned mainly with the sale of liquor and licences but most 
territorial services are administered from Whitehorse. Health facilities are administered 
mainly by the federal Department of Health and Welfare. Federal involvement in the 
operation of health services in the Territory stems from its responsibility for Indians and 
from practical administrative considerations. All schools are under the direction of the 
Territorial Department of Education with headquarters in Whitehorse. The Territorial 
- Government has well-developed engineering and welfare services. The Territorial Public 
Service numbers about 800 persons, including some 200 school teachers and vocational 
school instructors. 

Some administrative areas such as natural resources, which are the responsibility of 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, are administered by federal 
public servants reporting through the Commissioner who, in addition to his territorial role, 
is also the Department’s senior federal representative in the Territory. Because the 
Minister of Justice is the Attorney General of the Territory for purposes of the Criminal 
Code of Canada, the administration of justice in the Territory is still provided, at direct 
federal expense, by the Department of Justice and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
In 1967, the Territory started a correctional system which is operated along the lines of 
a provincial penal service. 


The Legislature.—The Legislative Council consists of seven members elected for a 
term of three years. Three of the members represent electoral districts located in or close 
to Whitehorse where about half of the some 15,000 residents of the Territory live. As in 
many other matters, a federal agency (Chief Electoral Officer) conducts the territorial 
elections as a free service to the Territory. Council normally meets in session twice each 
year. The first session commences in March and has as a major part of its work the voting 
of the main territorial estimates which have been prepared by the Commissioner and agreed 
to by its Advisory Committee on Finance and the Minister. The second session is usually 
called in November and special sessions can be held at any time. Main sessions last from 
one to two months and the debates are recorded verbatim and published under the title of 
Votes and Proceedings. The Commissioner calls Council into session and prorogues it; 
he sits with it only by invitation to explain or defend a proposed expenditure, draft legisla- 
tion and policy papers which he has placed before Council. All sessions are presided over 
by a Speaker who is appointed by Council from among its members for the duration of each 
Council. The Yukon Act contains only a single oblique reference to the position of Speaker 
and gives him no specific responsibilities or authority. In practice, he conducts Council 
proceedings under Rules of Council which are an adaptation of Canadian parliamentary 
procedures. He sometimes represents Council on formal occasions but Council has not 
sought to increase the stature of this position, the origin of which is probably related to 
the large American element in the Territory during and following the gold rush period and 
its predilection for the form of government established in the United States. A Clerk of 
Council controls the administrative side of its proceedings. 


The matters on which Council can legislate are not significantly fewer than those 
enjoyed by the provinces. The main exceptions concern natural resources. ‘These are a 
responsibility of the Federal Government which has to provide the heavy investments in 
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transportation and other facilities needed to bring them into production. Most major 
policy matters are first placed before Council in the form of a Sessional Paper prepared by 
the Commissioner, and the draft legislation is then presented at the next session in the form 
of a Bill, although amendments to existing legislation may be processed concurrently with 
the Sessional Paper or without the assistance of this background information. Discussion 
is conducted usually with the Council resolved into Committee of the Whole when the 
Commissioner, heads of departments and outside specialists appear to give detailed infor- 
mation and advice on particular subjects. Bills are given three readings and require the 
assent of the Commissioner before they become law as Ordinances of the Territory. The 
Commissioner can reserve assent to legislation but rarely does so. As with provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government may disallow any Ordinance but within a longer 
period of two years. New Ordinances are published after each session, and as Consolidated 
Ordinances of the Yukon Territory which are usually revised every ten years. 


The Judiciary.—Before it was created a Territory in 1898, the Yukon was designated 
as the Yukon Judicial District. The Yukon Act provides for a Territorial Court which 
consists of a single Judge of Superior Court rank and one Police Magistrate. Both are 
located in Whitehorse. There are 28 Justices of the Peace, appointed by the Governor in 
Council, at 13 locations in the Territory. The Judge of the Territorial Court of the North- 
west Territories is ex officio Judge in the Yukon and vice versa. ‘There is also a Special 
Court of Appeal consisting of the Chief Justices of British Columbia, the Justices of Appeal 
of British Columbia and the Judge of the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories. 


The Role of the Federal Government.—Direct federal involvement in the affairs 
of the Territorial Government extends from control of its constitution to responsibility 
for the operation of certain provincial-type services and for providing the bulk of its 
finances. The constitutional arrangement has been described, as have some of the federally 
operated provincial-type services, e.g., justice and law enforcement and the health services. 
Beyond these special services, the Federal Government provides the usual range of national 
services such as the operation of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation radio stations, mail 
delivery and mainline airports. Full assistance under all national welfare programs is 
available in the Territory. Even with special financial assistance in many particular 
areas, the low volume of local revenues falls far short of meeting the high cost of services 
provided by the Territorial Government. The Federal Government picks up this financial 
deficit through fiscal arrangements known as Federal-Territorial Financial Agreements. 
These agreements have a definite term, usually five years, and serve to both allocate the 
particular functions to be carried out in the Territory by each government and indicate 
the amount of federal financial assistance the Territorial Government will receive within 
the life of the agreement. The allocation of responsibility for providing a particular service 
is usually related to the ability of the Territorial Government to undertake the task. The 
amount of federal financial assistance given to the Territorial Government is simply the 
difference between the forecast of revenues available to the Territorial Government and 
the forecast of the cost of a reasonable level of services to be provided by that Government. 
In the process, the Territorial Government forgoes its authority to tax private and cor- 
porate incomes and to collect other corporation taxes and succession duties. 


Setting aside special accounts such as housing loans and amortization of borrowings 
from the Federal Government for which individual arrangements are made, the Yukon 
Government in the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, spent over $8,000,000 on operational account 
and another $3,000,000 on capital account. Of the total expenditure of approximately 
$11,000,000, the Territorial Government raised about $2,700,000 locally and recovered 
another $3,000,000 from the Federal Government via shared-cost programs. The re- 
mainder was provided by the Federal Government under its financial agreement with the 
Territory. 
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Northwest Territories 


~The Temporary Government Act of 1869 was the first legislation by the Federal 
Government to establish government in the newly acquired Rupert’s Land and North- 
Western Territory. However, functional territorial government really dates from the 
North-West Territories Act of 1875. The creation of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in 1905 and the adjustment of the northern boundaries of the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec by 1912 pushed the Territories north of the 60th parallel. 
The 1905 legislation provided for a federally appointed Commissioner with wide executive 
and legislative powers and a Council of four but no Councillors were appointed for 16 
years. In 1921 the Council was expanded to six members and, until 1946 when the first 
territorial resident was appointed, it was comprised entirely of senior federal officials. 


Defence early warning systems, radio and greatly improved air transportation after 
World War II ended the extreme isolation of the North and pressures for improved ter- 
ritorial government soon followed. The main advances came with legislative changes in 
1951 and 1952 when the Council membership was increased to eight, with three of these 
elected from the Mackenzie District. A fourth was added in 1954. Atleast two Council 
sessions were required to be held in a year; one in the Territories and all others at the 
seat of government in Ottawa. The subjects on which the Commissioner in Council could 
legislate were increased to approximate those of the provincial legislatures except that 
natural resources (other than game) were reserved to the Federal Government. A Ter- 
ritorial Court was established. 


Recent Constitutional Developments.—Since the quickening of federal interest 
in the North in the 1950s, there have been concern and effort to arrange for a resident ter- 
ritorial government and to chart the course of its future development. ‘The first action 
was taken in 1963 when it was proposed to divide the Northwest Territories into two 
territories to allow the residual ‘‘Mackenzie Territory” to have a resident administration 
and to advance more rapidly than the proposed ‘‘Nunassiaq Territory’ in the Eastern 
Arctic. While the disparity between the physical, economic and social conditions in the 
two areas was recognized, the draft legislation met strong opposition and the Bills did 
not survive beyond first reading and committee examination. However, an amendment to 
the Northwest Territories Act in 1966 created three new electoral districts in the Eastern 
Arctic and, for the first time, gave elected representation to all residents of the Territories. 
Also, at the ensuing election the first Eskimo was elected to the Territorial Council. A 
separate consolidated revenue fund was set up for the Territorial Government and wider 
powers in other areas of financial administration were introduced. 


Meanwhile, in 1965, the Federal Government had appointed an Advisory Commission 
on the Development of Government in the Northwest Territories which travelled widely 
in the North to examine into the local needs for change. Following receipt of its recom- 
mendations in 1966, the Federal Government acted quickly to provide for a territorial 
administration resident in the Territories. Yellowknife was designated as the seat of 
territorial government and arrangements were begun to accommodate the Commissioner 
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and his staff in the new capital. In addition, plans have been announced for the transfer 
from federal to territorial control of the operational responsibility for the existing govern- 
ment services as quickly as the new territorial administration can assume these functions. 
This transfer is expected to take approximately two years in the Mackenzie District and 
somewhat longer in the Eastern Arctic where communications and other circumstances 
dictate a slower pace. Other recommendations made by the Commission are still under 
consideration. 


Changes in Territorial Administration.—Unlike the Yukon Territory which has 
had its own public service since the turn of the century, the Government of the Northwest 
Territories, until recently, has been largely dependent upon the Federal Government for 
staff to implement its legislation and to operate its public services. This arrangement 
was dictated by circumstances as they existed after World War II. The Federal Govern- 
ment had a direct responsibility for the education and welfare of the large Indian and 
Eskimo populations and for the operation and support of the Territorial Government. 
Until 1963, the Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs (now Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development) was Commissioner, and the Northern Administration Branch of this Depart- 
ment was devoted to operating most government services in the Northwest Territories 
with federal public servants. This arrangement worked well, for the Deputy Minister 
could ensure that his wishes as Commissioner and those of his Council were carried out 
and that both the Department and the Territorial Government worked in unison. 


In 1963, a full-time Commissioner was appointed and charged with building up a 
territorial administration located initially in Ottawa but to move into the Territories as 
soon as possible. A full-time Deputy Commissioner was appointed in 1965 and a territorial 
staff was gradually built up to administer the territorial finances and to conduct the 
Council sessions. Following the designation of the seat of government in the Territories, 
the Commissioner and his staff of about 50 territorial public servants moved to Yellow- 
knife in September 1967. On arrival there, the Commissioner assumed full responsibility 
for the operation of the liquor system, which was already staffed by territorial contract 
employees, and for the game management service, for municipal affairs and for the issuing 
of all licences and the collecting of taxes. The schools, welfare, engineering and other 
administrative services continue to be operated by federal staff until they can be trans- 
ferred to territorial status on a planned basis. The new resident Territorial Government 
is structured to carry out its administration through six main departments, each under 
the direction of a senior public servant reporting to the Deputy Commissioner. 


Present Government Structure.—The Northwest Territories Act, 1952, as amended, 
provides for an executive, legislative and judicial structure. The Commissioner is the 
chief executive officer. He is appointed by the Federal Government and is responsible 
for the administration of the Territories under the effective direction of the Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In practice, all major policy decisions are 
taken on the advice of his Council and the Commissioner can spend funds only to the 
extent voted by Council. New revenue measures are subject to the approval of Council. 
Normally, the Commissioner obtains prior federal approval of proposed legislative and 
budgetary measures before submitting them to Council. There isa Deputy Commissioner 
who can act for the Commissioner in his absence and is the effective head of the territorial 
administration. Government services at the local level are still provided mainly by 
federal staff who are gradually being transferred to territorial status. 


The Legislative Council of seven elected and five appointed members has a life of 
three years. It meets at least twice each year, usually in February and November, but 
other sessions can be convened by the Commissioner as required. The Commissioner 
presides over Council in Session and the Deputy Commissioner sits as an appointed mem- 
ber. Main sessions last three to five weeks. A Clerk of Council and a Legal Adviser 
provide the main administrative assistance and debates are recorded verbatim. 
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The Northwest Territories Act gives the Legislative Council authority to legislate in 
most “provincial” areas of government activity except for natural resources (other than 
game); these are reserved to the Federal Government which alone can provide the necessary 
development funds. Council is conducted under rules which are an adaptation of federal 
parliamentary procedure. Legislation (ordinances) must receive three readings and have 
the assent of the Commissioner. He can reserve assent but this is a rare occurrence and 
the Federal Government may disallow any ordinance within two years. The Commis- 
sioner proposes most legislation but private members’ Bills are allowed except for money 
matters which are the prerogative of the Commissioner. Besides draft legislation, the 
Council gives considerable time to policy papers in which the Commissioner asks for 
advice or seeks authority to take a particular course of action. 


There is a full system of courts in the Territories, consisting of a territorial court, a 
police magistrate and numerous justices of the peace to serve the widely scattered settle- 
ments. Certain provincial superior courts have concurrent jurisdiction and there is 

‘provision for a Court of Appeal. The Minister of Justice is the Attorney General of the 
Territories under the Criminal Code and the Department of Justice oversees the admini- 
stration of justice in the Territories. ‘The single Territorial Court is located at Yellow- 
knife and goes on circuit to serve the northern and eastern portions of the Territories. 
The Judge of the Yukon Territorial Court is ex officio a judge of the court in the North- 
west Territories. Law enforcement is provided by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Continuing Federal Responsibility——The Government Organization Act, 1966 
charges the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development with responsibility for 
the development of the North and for the genera! co-ordination of federal activities in the 
area. His responsibilities for the Territorial Government through the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act have been described as has the operation of government services by the staff of 
his Department. Other Federal Government agencies, such as the Northern Health 
Service of the Department of National Health and Welfare and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, are responsible for health and police services with the Territorial Govern- 
ment sharing their costs. The Department of Transport operates mainline airports 
throughout the whole of the North and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provides 
special shortwave northern broadcasts and maintains a growing number of local stations in 
the Territories. Federal cost-shared national assistance programs, within the competence 
of the Territorial Government, are available to it on the same conditions as to the provinces. 

There are about 6,000 Indians and over 10,000 Eskimos in the Northwest Territories 
for whom the Federal Government has a special responsibility. Although there are no 
Indian reserves in the Territories, two treaties were entered into which established certain 
claims to land and certain other rights. As in the provinces, legislative authority with 
respect to Indians and lands reserved for Indians is vested exclusively in the Federal 
Government and this authority extends to Eskimos. 

In addition to the many provincial-type services such as health and education operated 
by the Federal Government and for which the Territory pays in respect of residents other 
than Indians and Eskimos, it also provides extensive financial assistance to the Territorial 
Government under special federal-territorial financial agreements which have usually 
spanned a period of five years. These agreements serve both to allocate the financial 
responsibility of each government for the provision of services in the Territories and to 
fix the amount of the federal financial payments to the Territorial Government for the 
life of the agreement. At this stage of development, territorial revenues fall far short 
of meeting the expenditures of the Territorial Government. Under the financial agree- 
ments, all taxes on personal and corporate incomes, corporation taxes and succession 
duties are reserved to the Federal Government. 


The amount of federal financial assistance to the Territories is increasing substantially 
as the Territorial Government assumes responsibility for additional services. Excluding 
special accounts such as housing loans and amortization of borrowings for which individual 
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arrangements are made, the Territorial Government during the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, 
spent about $7,500,000 on operational account and almost $4,400,000 on capital projects. 
Of these expenditures, approximately $3,000,000 were provided from liquor profits, tax 
and licence revenues raised within the Territories and another $1,700,000 from recoveries 
under federal cost-shared programs. The remainder was provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment as direct subsidies under the financial agreement. In addition, the Northern 
Administration Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, had 
direct expenditures of approximately $37,500,000 for its operations connected mainly with 
the Northwest Territories which, in effect, were a charge against the true cost of governing 
the Territories. 


COMMISSIONER, COUNCIL AND COUNCIL STAFF OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
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Section 3.—Local Government* 


Local government in Canada comprises all government entities created by the provinces 
and territories to provide services which they consider are better discharged through 
control at the local level than through that of the senior governments. Broadly speaking, 
local government provides protection to persons and property, public works, sanitation 
and waste removal, health, social welfare, education, recreation and community services 
for Canadians. In addition, local government, through the medium of government 
enterprises, may operate such facilities as transit, the supply of electricity and gas, tele- 
phone service and the like. Traditionally, the local administration of education has been 
kept separate trom other forms of local government except in the Province of Alberta. 
The organization and administration of education is dealt with separately in this volume. 


Although the establishment of many local government organizations antedates Con- 
federation, the British North America Act of 1867 placed local government in Canada 
under the control of the provincial legislatures and this was subsequently extended to the 
territories when their governments were constituted in their present forms. The earliest 
form of local government, apart from the school board, was the municipality. The powers 
and responsibilities of municipalities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by 
their respective provincial or territorial legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to 
all municipalities within a province or territory, some to a certain type or group, and many 
to one municipality only. 


The rapid and continuing urbanization of Canada since the Second World War and 
the demand for the provision of services in rural areas comparable to those obtainable in 
urban areas have placed great strains on local government. These strains have been 
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aggravated by the inelasticity of the major local revenue source—the taxation of real 
property; at the same time the small populations of most municipalities have hindered 
their attempts to provide services which require economies of scale for efficient operation. 


The provinces have taken a number of steps to assist local governments to meet 
these challenges. There has been a proliferation of special agencies, joint boards and com- 
missions to provide certain services or parts of the services previously described for group- 
ings of municipalities. Local government revenue has been supplemented by grants from 
the provinces, either made unconditionally or for specific purposes. Certain functions 
traditionally assigned to local government have been assumed in whole or in part by the 
provinces, the most notable example being the assumption of the responsibility for justice, 
health, welfare and education by the provincial government in New Brunswick. Besides 
encouraging the amalgamation of small units, the provinces have also established new 
levels of local government to discharge those functions that provide obvious examples of 
economies of scale. The establishment of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in 
1954 was followed by that of the Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg in 1960. 
At present British Columbia is establishing regional districts which will provide local 
government throughout the entire province for the first time by the end of 1967. These 
regional districts, like the metropolitan governments, are superimposed on existing munici- 
palities and have been made responsible for supplying services whose efficiency depends 
upon economies of scale which cannot be achieved by the individual municipalities. A 
very different program is under way in Newfoundland where the scattered population in 
the many outports is being encouraged and assisted to move to larger and more viable 
settlements. 


As previously stated, the major local revenue source available to local governments 
is the taxation of real property, supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal 
property and business. (Taxation of persons and tenants has now largely disappeared.) 
In three provinces municipalities may levy an amusement tax, in three they may impose 
sales taxes on specific commodities. Miscellaneous general revenue is derived from 
licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. A great many municipalities 
operate enterprises which sometimes provide surplus funds that may become available to 
help pay for other municipal services. On the other hand, expenditures of municipalities 
often include provision for the deficits of their enterprises. 


Since a description of all forms of local government would be too complex for easy 
comprehension, the following paragraphs describe only municipal organization in each 
province and in the territories as at Jan. 1, 1967. Table 36, which gives the total niimber 
of each type of municipality in each province and territory, shows separately the number 
of all fully incorporated cities, towns, villages, and county and regional municipalities as 
well as municipalities in Census Metropolitan Areas. It should be noted that the five 
new “borough” municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto have been included in the count 
of “cities”. Municipalities in Quebec functioning under the name of “Ville de’’, such as 
Ville de Montréal and Ville de Laval, which are incorporated as cities, have been counted 
according to their incorporation. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
62 towns, four rural districts, 10 local improvement districts and 74 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Housing. 
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Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been 
incorporated under special Acts and 21 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province 
although it is divided into school sections which have elected school boards. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty- 
nine towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area 
is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. 
However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other six each 
comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Supervision of 
municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province, as already noted, was fully reorganized as at Jan. 
1, 1967. The 15 counties were dissolved and the structure is now comprised of six cities, 
21 towns and 78 villages. In addition, there are local service districts but these are not 
municipal organizations and are excluded from this count. The remainder of the province 
not municipally organized is administered by the Government of New Brunswick; munici- 
palities are administered by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Quebec.— Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas com- 
prising about one third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish munici- 
palities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of taxa- 
tion. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the 
municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into 
incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas and having little or no 
population. There are 309 villages and 1,101 townships and parishes. A small number 
of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code 
governs local municipalities and the 66 cities and 178 towns have special Acts. The 
supervision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 


The active functions of the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation are limited because 
of the ability of the area municipalities to fulfil their own obligations. The Corporation 
services borrowings contracted before Apr. 1, 1961, when the Montreal Metropolitan 
Boulevard became a provincial responsibility, and apportions costs incurred in the area 
municipalities for streets constructed on each side of the Boulevard. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others for 
administrative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders. The local 
municipal organization is comprised of one metropolitan municipality, five boroughs, 33 
cities, 155 towns, 158 villages, 571 townships and 18 improvement districts. Some munici- 
palities are located in the northern districts which are not organized into counties. Super- 
visory control of municipalities is exercised by the Department of Municipal Affairs and 
the Ontario Municipal Board under the Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects 
of municipal government. 
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The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encompasses 
one city and five boroughs. The Metropolitan Council is composed of the mayor, two 
senior controllers and the senior alderman of each of the nine wards of the City of Toronto 
and, for the five boroughs, the mayors, 13 controllers and two aldermen either designated 
_ by virtue of office or appointed by local councils. The chairman is elected by the coun- 
cillors and need not be a councillor of an area municipality. The Council has jurisdiction 
over assessments, water supply, sewerage works, metropolitan road systems, transit, 
municipal housing developments, community planning, parks and recreation areas, the 
Court House, certain health and welfare services and the correlation of educational facilities 
in the metropolitan area. It also controls a unified metropolitan police force and a metro- 
politan licensing commission. In 1967 additional responsibilities were assumed respecting 
libraries, garbage disposal sites, low rental housing, welfare assistance and ambulance 
service. Expenditures are financed by a levy apportioned among the area municipalities. 
All borrowing of the area municipalities for capital purposes is done by the Municipality 
~ of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Manitoba.— Manitoba has nine cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 36 towns, 41 villages and 110 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are 18 local government districts in settled areas not within munici- 
palities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 

The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 1, 
1960. Its council is separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. Expendi- 
tures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commercial property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
125 towns, 364 villages and 295 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two fifths of the province; the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in 11 unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, except for the 
corporation of Uranium City and District, although some municipal services are provided 
by the province through operation of the Northern Administration District. Munici- 
palities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole Province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organization. 
The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts 
the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 99 towns, 167 villages, 
21 municipal districts and 28 counties. The latter administer schools as well as municipal 
services. Municipal government for the 45 improvement districts is provided by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—As already noted, the Government of British Columbia com- 
menced instituting regional government in the province with the intent of having the 
whole province organized municipally by the end of 1967. As at Jan. 1, 11 such regional 
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districts had been established. There are 32 cities, 12 towns, 56 villages and 39 districts; 
the latter are mostly rural municipalities although there are some districts adjacent to the 
principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver that are largely urban in character. It should 
be emphasized, however, that in British Columbia the application of the name ‘city’ is 
somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning; because of their small size, 
perhaps one half or more of the 32 cities would not normally be incorporated as such in 
another province. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


In addition to the above types of municipalities, there are unincorporated improvement 
districts that have been set up to provide certain municipal services such as protection, 
waterworks, irrigation, etc. These districts are under the supervision of the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In Yukon Territory there are two cities 
(Whitehorse and Dawson) and one unincorporated town (Mayo). In the Northwest 
Territories there are two towns (Yellowknife and Hay River), one village and two local 
improvement districts. 


Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established from 
July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given here in 
continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition, pp. 1108-1110. Any Commission established between June 30, 1967 and the date 
of going to press will be found in the Register of Official Appointments, Chapter X XVII, 
Part III. 


Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into the costs of farm machinery and DrsCaBARBuR ens sarin te eee May 26, 1966 


repair parts. 


To inquire into the operation of Canadian Secu- M. W. MACKENZIE. ............... Nov. 16, 1966 
rity methods and procedures. 


To inquire into the status of women in Canada. Mrs JOHN BIRD.) tees et oenee cae Feb. 16, 1967 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of Federal Royal Commis- 
sions issued during the period July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967 were as follows:— 


Report of Commission of Inquiry into working conditions in the Post Office Department, established 
Sept. 1, 1965. Ottawa, 1966. 363p. $1. (Cat. No. Z1-1965/2). 


Report of Commission of Inquiry into matters relating to one Gerda Munsinger, established Mar. 14. 
1966. Ottawa, September 1966. 93p. $1. (Cat. No. Z1-1966/2). 


Report of Commission of Inquiry re the Hon. L. A. Landreville, established Jan. 19, 1966. Ottawa, 1966. 
133 p. $1. (Cat. No. Z1-1966/3). 


Report of Commission of Inquiry into complaints made by George Victor Spencer, established Mar. 7, 1966. 
Ottawa, 1966. 60p. 50c. (Cat. No. Z1-1966/1). 


Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation, established Sept. 25, 1962. Ottawa, 1966. 
Vol. 1, Introduction, acknowledgment and minority reports. 138p. $1.75. (Cat. No. Z1-1962/1-lad). 
Vol. 2, Use of the tax system to achieve economic and social objectives. 353 p. $3.75. (Cat. No. 
Z1-1962/1-2ad). 
Vol. 3, Taxation of income: Part A—Taxation of individuals and families. 685 p. $7. (Cat. No. 
Z1-1962/1-3ad). 


Vol. 4, Taxation of income (continued): Part B—Taxation of income flowing through intermediaries; 
pe enna on of business income; Part D—lInternational. 848 p. $8.75. (Cat. No. 
1-1962/1-4ad). 


Vol. 5, Sales taxes and general tax administration: Part A—Sales and excise taxes and duties; Part B— 
General tax administration. 248p. $2.75. (Cat. No. Z1-1962/1-5ad). 


Vol. 6, Implications of the proposed tax reforms. 304p. $3.25. (Cat. No. Z1-1962/1-6ad). 
Consolidated index. 119p. Free with complete set. (Cat. No. Z1-1962/1-7ad). 
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Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 
were established during the period July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967:— 


Province and Nature 
of Commission 


Prince EDWARD ISLAND 


To inquire into the establishment and future 
development of two industries—Bathurst 
Marine Ltd. and Gulf Gordon Foods Ltd. 


Nova Scotia 


To inquire into gasoline prices.......-++eees abe 


QUEBEC 


To inquire into health and social welfare 
services. 


To study present problems concerning the im- 
plementation of criminal and penal laws in 
this province. 


ONTARIO 


*To inquire into, report upon, and make recom- 
mendations concerning the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, on subjects other than 
detail administration. 


To inquire into and report upon all matters 
relating to the education and regulation 
relevant to the practice of the healing arts. 


To inquire into the means of enforcement of 
the rights, duties, obligations and liabilities 
of employees and employers, individually 
and collectively, and of trade unions and 
their members, individually and collective- 
ly, etc., to report thereon and make recom- 
mendations. 

To inquire into and report upon allegations 
made by Dr. Morton P. Shulman, of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 
against the Government of Ontario and 
certain senior civil servants of the Depart- 
ment of the Attorney General for Ontario. 


MANITOBA 


Prairie Provinces Price Inquiry Commission.. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Royal Commission on Rising Prices and In- 


creases in the Cost of Living in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


ALBERTA 
Juvenile Delinquency. ... 0... 5 .cccccccces coe 
Mechanics ienvActy.cc sere eccreaeiiccree ce's es 


Members of Executive Council Conflict of 
Interest. 


BrRitTIsH COLUMBIA 


To inquire into invasion of privacy.........+- - 


* Appointed prior to July 1, 1966 but omitted from list published in the 1967 Year Book. 


Chief Commissioner 
or Chairman 


His Hon. Judge C. Sr. Crarr 
TRAINOR jaccsastome te ce cise omierass : 


FWA. RENOUPFscscteicec + ces eeceiiere 


CLAUDE CASTONGUAY..csecsceeees 


Yves PREVOST.......0- Sraraiciexe Rererets 


Hon. Groras A. McGILLIvRAY.... 


TAN TROD OWillite reece ccc sceciece wee 


Hons lV.an C.oRAND cacinsisiccisiateine 


Hon. Wiu11AM DicKENS PARKER.. 


Her Hon. Judge Mary J. BATTEN. 


Her Hon. Judge Mary J. BATTEN. 


PH QOIGUEY ses cee ciate ayeteveler ere sei 


His Hon. Judge (retired) 
IN nV CHANIA N san teet Senet 


Hon. Mr. Justice W. J. C. KirBy.. 


Ri Ac SARGENT. tois.cceiaciis icles ‘ 


Date 
Established 


Dec. 


Dec. 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Apr. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


30, 


14, 


14, 


18, 


13, 


14, 


18, 
abil 


1966 


1966 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1966 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1966 


1966 


1966 
1967 


1967 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration* 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 

purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all federal taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the 
House of Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through re- 
sponsible Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In 
_ practice, financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle 
that all the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one 
time so that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury 
are clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—The co-ordination of the Estimates process is 
carried out by the Treasury Board. This Board is a separate department of government, 
its Minister having the designation of President of the Treasury Board. In addition to 
the President, the Board consists of the Minister of Finance, who serves ex officio as a 
member, and four other Privy Councillors. Under the Financial Administration Act, the 
Board may act for the Privy Council in all matters relating to financial management 
including estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, establishments, revenues, ac- 
counts, terms and conditions of employment of persons in the public service and general 
administrative policy in the public service (see also p. 139). 


The Estimates for any one fiscal year are determined as a result of a two-phased review 
by the Treasury Board of departmental proposals for expenditure. In the spring of each 
year, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury Board, each department submits to 
the Treasury Board a forecast of Estimates for the current and following four fiscal years. 
During the summer, a review of the programs giving rise to these Estimates forecasts is 
carried out by the Treasury Board as a result of which tentative Estimates figures are 
determined for each department for the coming fiscal year. The Board reviews each 
departmental program submission in the light of probable revenues and governmental 
policy generally, usually consulting the appropriate Minister and officials. Each depart- 
ment, using the figure resulting from this review as a guideline, develops in detail its man- 
power and other resource requirements and submits them to the Treasury Board late in 
October in the form of Main Estimates for the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1. These Esti- 
mates are analysed by the Treasury Board staff and compared with the guidelines deter- 
mined during the spring program review. ‘The Board reviews each departmental submis- 
sion in the light of the current budgetary outlook. The Estimates may be rejected or 
reduced and unresolved differences of opinion may be referred to the Cabinet for decision. 
When the Board is satisfied with their substance and form, the Main Estimates are sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet and later to the Governor in Council for approval and are then laid 
before the House of Commons. 


On motion of the President of the Treasury Board, the Estimates are initially referred 
for consideration to the Committee of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. 
However, the Estimates of most departments may then go to standing committees of the 
House; such estimates, after being reported upon to the House, are referred back to the 
Committee of Supply which alone can approve the resolution of expenditure. The con- 
sideration of the Estimates usually extends over a period of several months. Each vote is 
the subject of a separate resolution and Members of the House may question the Minister 


* Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury, in consultation with D. R. 
Yeomans, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Board, Ottawa. 
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on any item but no private member or Minister on his own responsibility can introduce any 
new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an Estimates item that would result in an 
increased expenditure. When the examination of the individual items has been completed, 
a resolution approving the granting of moneys is referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, also a committee of the whole House. When such resolutions are passed, an appro- 
priation Bill is introduced which, when approved by the House of Commons and the Senate, 
is given Royal Assent and becomes law. Grants in the Appropriation Acts are grants to 
the Crown and funds cannot be disbursed until the supply voted by Parliament to the Crown 
is released by a warrant prepared on an Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the 
Governor General. 


As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before 
the main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- ~ 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one or more twelfths of 
the total of each item in the Estimates. Additional interim supply Bills may be introduced 
if required, awaiting Parliament’s detailed consideration of the Estimates. In addition, 
to cover any new and unforeseen requirements that might arise during the year, Supple- 
mentary Estimates may be introduced and just prior to the end of the fiscal year further 
Supplementary Estimates are laid before the House. These Supplementary Estimates are 
dealt with in the same manner as the Main Estimates. 


In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 
old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
also exists for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no parliamentary 
appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Governor in 
Council, upon the report of the President of the Treasury Board that there is no appro- 
priation for the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the 
expenditure is urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing 
disbursement of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament 
is not in session and every warrant must be published in the Canada Gazette within thirty 
days of issue and reported to Parliament within fifteen days of assembly. The Fire Losses 
Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for the urgent repair 
or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is not sufficient 
money available in the appropriation for the Service suffering loss. Such amounts must be 
charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the Estimates for the department 
or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security 
fund and the Canada Pension Plan fund which are operated as separate entities. Although 
these disbursements are excluded from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or 
deficit, they are all subject to appropriation by Parliament either in the annual Appro- 
priation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
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the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for Supple- 
mentary Estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of his address, the Minister tables 
the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax rates and customs tariff which, in 
accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede the introduction of any money 
Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments which the Government intends to 
ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. However, if a change is proposed in a 
commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a particular item, it is usually made 
effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is made retroactive to the date of the 
Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the debate on which may take up six sitting days. With 
the passage of the motion, the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions 
and, when these have been approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to 
the House and the tax Bills are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner 
as all other government financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures are made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. The Treasury Board has prescribed 
detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of such money. For the actual 
custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. 
Balances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the basis of a percentage allocation 
established by agreement among all the banks and communicated to the Department of 
Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The daily operating account is maintained 
with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds between it and the chartered banks 
takes into account the immediate cash requirements of the Government and consideration 
of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may purchase and hold securities of, or 
guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or may 
sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund 
are in excess of requirements for the immediate future they may be invested in interest- 
earning assets. In addition, the Minister of Finance has established a purchase fund 
to assist in the orderly retirement of the public debt. 


The principal agencies exercising control over expenditures are the Treasury Board 
(previously described) and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who has the status of a deputy 
head but is an officer of the Department of Finance, with representatives who act as 
accounting and disbursing officers stationed in all the principal departments. 


The Treasury Board exercises detailed central control over the budgets, programs 
and staffs of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. AlI- 
though the most important part of this control function is exercised during the annual 
consideration of departmental long-range program plans and the Estimates, the Board 
maintains continuous control over certain types of expenditure to ensure that the scale of 
activities and commitments for the future is held within approved policies, that departments 
follow uniform, efficient and economical practices, and that the Government is informed of 
and approves any major development of policy or significant transaction that might give 
rise to public or parliamentary criticism. 

To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, there is a centralized accounting and disbursing system. The 
Financial Administration Act provides that no payment shall be made out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament and no charge shall be made 
against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the appropriate Minister or a 
person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and certificates that the work 
has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered and that the price 
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charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such documents as may be 
required, are presented to the Comptroller of the Treasury. If the charge is a lawful one 
against the appropriation and does not exceed the amount of the appropriation or reduce it 
below the amount necessary to meet other commitments, and does not contravene any 
applicable legislative or executive requirements, the Comptroller will make the payment. 
However, if he declines to make a payment, disallows an item in an account or refuses to 
give a certificate, the Minister concerned may report the circumstances to the Treasury 
Board for decision and the Board may confirm or overrule the action of the Comptroller. 
The Comptroller may transmit to the Board any requisition with respect to which he 
desires its direction and the Board may order that payment be made or refused. | 


At the beginning of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury Board, 
through the Comptroller, a division into allotments of each vote included in its Estimates. 
Once approved by the Board, these allotments cannot be varied or amended without the 
approval of the Board and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited to such 
allotments. To avoid over-expenditures within a fiscal year, the Comptroller records 
and controls commitments coming in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations. ‘The Government, 
through the Treasury Board and the Comptroller, also maintains records of commitments 
made under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since it must be prepared in 
future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unexpended amounts in 
the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they are granted, but for 
thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged to the previous 
year’s appropriations for debts incurred prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Comptroller by draft or cheque drawn on 
the Receiver General or by such other instrument as the Treasury Board may direct. In 
practice, such drafts or cheques are cleared daily by the chartered banks through the 
Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Division of the Comptroller’s Office, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 


Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
accounts are kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under and the 
commitments chargeable against each appropriation, the other payments into and out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the assets and direct and contingent lia- 
bilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required to give a true and fair view of the 
financial position of Canada. The statement of assets and liabilities is designed to disclose 
the amount of the net debt, which is determined by offsetting against the gross liabilities 
only those assets regarded currently as readily realizable or interest- or revenue-producing. 
Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings and public works, are charged to budget- 
ary expenditures at the time of acquisition or construction and are shown on the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities at a nominal value of $1. 
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Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then in session, within fifteen 
days after the commencement of the ensuing session, the Public Accounts is laid before the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. The Public Accounts contains a survey 
of the financial transactions of the fiscal year ended the previous Mar. 31, statements of 
the revenues and expenditures for that year and of the assets and direct and contingent 
liabilities as at the end of that year, together with such other accounts and information 
as are necessary to show the financial transactions and financial position of Canada or 
which are required by law to be reported in the Public Accounts. Monthly financial 
statements are also published in the Canada Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 


examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 


expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 


accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 


for the purposes for which 1t was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 


been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is required to ascertain 
that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and procedures applied are 
sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection and proper allocation 


of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to satisfy himself that 


essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient 


_to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports to Parliament the 


results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers should be 
brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury Board or 


_the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that remedial 


action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which may review them and report its findings and recommendations to the House 
of Commons. 


Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 


Although it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains 
to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation of grain, is administered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; land reclamation and development are carried out by the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration; and farm income security and price stability are provided under 
the Crop Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, 


the Agricultural Stabilization Act and the Agricultural Products Board. The Farm Credit Cor- 


poration, the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Dairy Commission report to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture. 


* As at Sept. 30, 1967; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. Also, the accompanying organization chart is brought up to the latest possible 
date before going to press; see lower right-hand corner. 
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Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently functions 
under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is responsible 


for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and — 


for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits 
the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board, established under the provisions of the Broad- 
casting Act which was assented to on Sept. 6, 1958, is given authority to regulate radio and television 
broadcasting in Canada. The Board has authority to regulate the establishment and operation 
of both public and private broadcasting stations and networks of stations. Applications for licences 
to establish new broadcasting stations, for changes in the facilities of existing stations or for changes 
in the ownership or in the share structure of licensees are referred to the Board by the Minister of 


Transport for a recommendation before being dealt with. The Board has three full-time and ° 


twelve part-time members. The Secretary of State acts as spokesman for the Board in the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act (RSC 
1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada provides general supervision over the 
physical handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain received at and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, ete. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Canada Emergency Measures Organization.—This Organization was established in June 1957 
to co-ordinate civil emergency planning at the federal level. Reassignments of responsibilities in 
this field were made by Order in Council in 1959, 1963 ‘and 1965. In the latter year, previous 
Orders were revoked and replaced by the Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order PC 1965-1041, 
which schedules civil emergency powers, duties and functions to 12 federal departments and four 
agencies, under the Minister of Defence Production, to whom this responsibility had been trans- 
ferred in 1963. The Planning Order directs that the Minister, through the Emergency Measures 
Organization, shall develop policies and a program to ensure continuity of government in an emer- 
gency; co-ordinate civil emergency planning and training by departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada; plan, in conjunction with provincial authorities, for the control of civil 
road transport in an emergency; plan civil emergency measures in respect to matters which are 
not the responsibility of any department, agency or Crown corporation of the Government; provide 
assistance and guidance to provincial and municipal governments in civil emergency planning 


matters; provide general liaison with other countries and with NATO on matters relating to civil - 


emergency planning; and be responsible for the direction and administration of the Canadian Civil 
Defence College (since renamed Canadian Emergency Measures College). In February 1966, the 
Government delegated to the Minister, through the Canada Emergency Measures Organization, 
responsibility for providing and co-ordinating the initial federal response to any peacetime disaster 
situation whether the Federal Government was either directly involved or called upon for assistance 
by provinces or municipalities. 


Canadian Government Printing Bureau.—The printing functions formerly provided by the 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery were transferred by Order in Council (PC 1963- 
1254) dated Aug. 21, 1963, to the Department of Defence Production. The latter Department, on 
Apr. 1, 1964, authorized the organization of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau as a distinct 
function under that Department, to be separated from the former Publications Branch and the 


Purchasing Stationery and Stores Branch of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery. | 


The Canadian Government Printing Bureau, under the direction of a General Manager who 
reports to the Deputy Minister of Defence Production, provides a variety of printing services, such 
as House of Commons Debates, Votes and Proceedings, Orders of the Day and other parliamentary 
papers for both Houses of Parliament, and other printing requirements of government departments 
and agencies. All official documents are printed in English and French. The main plant, located 
in Hull, Que., is the largest diversified printing shop in Canada, and includes composition, varitype, 
letterpress, offset press, proofroom and bindery. These production facilities are complemented 
by Plant Engineering, Research and Industrial Engineering, Industrial Relations, and Financial 
Services. Smaller field units, supervised by the Production Manager (Outside Plants), handle 
the duplicating and short-run requirements of individual departments. These units are located 
throughout the Ottawa area and in major Canadian cities and National Defence establishments 
across the country. 


Canadian Penitentiary Service.—The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary 
Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53) and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is re- 
sponsible for all federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor 
General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. 
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Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments 
to the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first 
organization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The 
-Commission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates 
upon all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service directly 
‘related to the prosecution of World War II. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various 
other measures; authorizes and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards 
bestowed on members of the Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established by 
private individuals for the benefit of veterans and their dependants. The Commission consists 
of eight to twelve Commissioners and up to five ad hoc Commissioners appointed by the Governor 
in Council, Its chairman has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—The Canadian Transport Commission created in 1967 
by the National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69) took over powers formerly vested in the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
giving it regulatory and judicial functions with respect to almost all aspects of railway, commercial 
air and merchant marine services. The Act also provides for the regulation of extra-provincial 
motor vehicle transport and commodity (solids) pipelines. The Commission is divided into five 
Committees for the purposes of performing its duties under the Act: (1) The Railway Transport 
Committee deals with location, construction and operation of lines and with rates and fares; it 
also deals with the regulation of express companies, and telegraph and telephone companies (except 
those provincially or municipally controlled), and the tolls of international bridges and tunnels. 
(2) The Air Transport Committee is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
‘services provided by Canadian air carriers within Canada and abroad, and by foreign carriers 
operating into and out of Canada. (3) The Water Transport Committee has the function of making 
recommendations concerning domestic and international shipping policy and the merchant marine 
and of co-ordinating such policies with those applying to other modes of transport; it also administers 
the steamship subsidies voted by Parliament. (4) The Motor Vehicle Transport Committee is 
responsible for the regulation of commercial interprovincial and international motor vehicle trans- 
port. Prior to the passing of the National Transportation Act, regulation of all motor vehicle trans- 
port was carried out by the provinces. (5) The Commodity Pipeline Committee controls the 
licensing of interprovincial and international (solids) pipelines and the regulation of pipeline tolls. 
Regulation of oil and gas pipelines remains the duty of the National Energy Board. 


The Canadian Transport Commission is also given the responsibility for conducting investiga- 
tions and research and for making reeommendations on economic policy in a!l transportation fields 
in so far as the Federal Government is concerned. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Department of Defence Production.—The Department of Defence Production was estab- 
lished in April 1951 by the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended by SC 1955, ec. 
52). It has exclusive authority for the procurement of goods and services required by the De- 
partment of National Defence and, in addition, has the responsibility for ensuring that necessary 
production capacity and materials are available in Canada to support the defence production pro- 
gram. The Department’s responsibilities also include defence development and procurement shar- 
ing with the United States, defence production activities with other members of the NATO alliance 
and friendly countries, and the purchasing in Canada of goods and services required by foreign 
governments under a variety of international agreements. 


The Department acts as the central purchasing and supply agency for the Federal Government. 
The Canadian Government Purchasing Service has five operational Branches—Aerospace, Elec- 
trical and Electronics, Shipbuilding, Armament and Vehicles, and General Purchasing. The 
Canadian Government Supply Service has seven headquarters Branches—Equipment Management, 
Traffic Management, Cataloguing, Specifications and Standards, Quality Management, Supply 
Management, and Regional Purchasing with offices maintained in Canada, United States and 
Western Europe; the Supply Service also operates the No. 1 Supply Centre as a pilot operation within 
the Ottawa area. 

Within the Department, a Project Management Branch has been established to initiate a 
program of single office project management for the direction of all major acquisition project activity, 
both civil and military. Projects for the development and production of new defence systems to 
meet the requirements of other countries are also managed by this Branch. Under this arrange- 
ment, a single officer is assigned authority and responsibility for the successful management of all 
aspects of the implementation phase of an individual procurement project. 


The Department's international responsibilities and functions include the management and 
administrative support of the Canadian Commercial Corporation, the establishment of co-operative 
defence industrial research, and development and production arrangements with Canada’s allies. 
These activities are directed through the medium of an International Programs Branch supported 
by a group of specialist personnel located in the United States, Britain, France, Germany and Italy, 
and in the Canadian Delegation to the North Atlantic Council. 
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Departmental managerial and support functions are handled by the Departmental Secretary’s 
Branch, Personnel Branch, Comptroller's Branch, Departmental Planning and Control Group, 
Management Analysis Division, Customer Service Group, Contract Administration Branch, the 
Financial Review Branch and the Legal Adviser. 


The following Crown companies and agencies report to Parliament through the Minister of 
Defence Production: Canadian Arsenals Ltd., Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation and the Canada Emergency Measures Organization. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau reports to the Minister through the Deputy Minister of Defence Production. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute — 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which © 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the — 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. _ 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical — 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the’ 
peonle and to conduct regularly a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under © 
the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover all - 
aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the Dominion Statis- 
tician who has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.— Under the terms of the Government Or- 
ganization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources supersedes the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and encompasses certain functions formerly conducted 
by other departments and agencies. The Department, in addition to its administrative services, 
is organized into four groups: the Mines and Geosciences Group includes the Geological Survey of | 
Canada, the Mines Branch, the Surveys and Mapping Branch and the Observatories Branch, all 
of which are engaged in research and the provision of information in their respective fields; the 
Mineral Development Group includes the Mineral Resources Division, which gathers economic 
data for all minerals for use of government, industry and the public and conducts administrative 
functions of resource management, the Explosives Division which controls, under the provisions of 
the Explosives Act, the production and handling of explosives, and the Quebec Regional Office; the 
Water Group is concerned with all types of water matters including groundwater and oceanic inves- 
tigations and surveys, water pollution, water power, water conservation and control, and federal- 
provincial and international studies and regulations; the Energy Development Group recommends and | 
advises on energy policies in the total context of all energy sources and future energy requirements. 


The following Crown corporations report to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources: the National Energy Board, the Dominion Coal Board, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited, the Atomic Energy 
Control Board, Northern Ontario Pipe Line Corporation and the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’? (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) 
of the Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy 
Under-Secretary and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the officers in charge 
of the various divisions. The divisional heads are each responsible for a part of the work of the 
Department and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, External Affairs Officers, other 
administrative officers and an administrative staff. Officers serving abroad are formally des- 
ignated as High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second 
Secretaries, Third Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and Consuls General, Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls at consular posts. There are 96 diplomatic, consular and other missions maintained 
abroad by the Department. In 49 additional countries, Canada is represented by non-resident 
Ambassadors or High Commissioners. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 26 divisions and two units. The divi- 
sions may be grouped into three categories—area, functional and administrative. There are six. 
area divisions—African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin 
American and United States; 14 functional divisions—Communications, Consular, Cultural Affairs, 
Defence Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, Historical, Information, Legal, 
Passport, Press and Liaison, Protocol and United Nations; and six administrative divisions— 
Administrative Services, Finance, Personnel Operations, Personnel Services, Registry, and Supplies 
and Properties. The two units are the Inspection Service and the Organization and Methods Unit. 

The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 


Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. The Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs reports to Parliament for the External Aid Office. 
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Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the 
Tredsury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all government disbursements. The 
work of the Department is organized into the following divisions: Tax Policy, Fiscal Policy, Federal- 
Provincial Relations, Social Security and Pensions, Ikconomic Analysis, Government Finance, 
Tariffs, International Economic Relations, Resource Programmes, Economic Development, and 
International Programmes. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the Department as is the 
Inspector General of Banks. The Tariff Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Indus- 
. trial Development Bank, and the Department of Insurance report to Parliament through the 
Minister of Finance who is also the spokesman in the Cabinet and the House of Commons for the 
Auditor General of Canada. 


Department of Fisheries.—The federal fisheries service established at Confederation func- 
tioned as a branch of other departments until formation of the Department of Fisheries under its 
own Minister in 1930. Fisheries are exclusively within federal jurisdiction but certain admini- 

strative responsibilities are delegated to provinces under varying arrangements. 


Principal responsibilities of the Department are: conservation and protection of fisheries through 
enforcement of fishing regulations; cultivation and development of fish stocks by scientific and 
technical means; inspection of fish products for quality control; encouragement of industrial develop- 
ment by technical and financial aid; economics research and intelligence services to industry and 
the public; and promotion of fisheries and fish products by information and consumer education 
programs. 

Agencies associated with the Department are the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and the 
Fisheries Prices Support Board a. Crown corporation). The Department, with headquarters in 
Ottawa, has regional offices in St. John's, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Quehec, Que., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Vancouver, B.C. The Departnient is represented on the following international commissions: 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, North Pacific Fisheries, 
_Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery and North Pacific Fur Seal. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada operates under the 
Fisheries Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active as a 
fisheries research body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Bi- 
ological Station and later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. The Board operates under the 
Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time chairman and not more than 18 other 
members. The majority of Board members are university scientists, and other members are 
representative of the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries. 


The Board, with headquarters in Ottawa, operates research establishments in St. John’s, 
_ Nfid., Halifax and Dartmouth, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Ellerslie, P.E.I., Grande-Riviére and Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Vancouver and Nanaimo, B.C. Board scientists carry out 
research on distribution of fish stocks, biology and life history of fishes, marine mammals and other 
aquatic creatures and plants, oceanography, fishing techniques, quality and nutritive value of 
fisheries products, with the principal objective of increasing the scope and value of Canadian fish- 
eries. 


Department of Forestry and Rural Development.—This Department was established as 
the Department of Forestry in October 1960 to bring under one Ministry the conduct of programs 
of research relating to forest management, silviculture, protection against fire, insects and disease, 
and the improvement in the standards of wood utilization and development of forest products. 
By Order in Council of Mar. 5, 1964, the responsibilities of the Minister of Forestry were expanded 
to include the functions formerly exercised by the Minister of Agriculture respecting certain rural 
development programs under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), 
the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, and the administration of the program of freight 
assistance and grain storage costs on western feed grains. The name of the ARDA was changed 
in 1966 (SC 1966, c. 11) to Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA) and the name of the 
Department was changed under the terms of the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) 
to Department of Forestry and Rural Development. 

The Forestry Branch of the Department, in addition to the above functions, carries out eco- 
nomic studies of the forest resources and of the forest industries. Financial assistance is offered to 
the provinces toward meeting specific forestry needs. The Department conducts forest surveys and 
provides technical assistance to other agencies of the Federal Government responsible for admini- 

stration of forest lands, and co-operates with international organizations concerned with forestry in 
which Canada maintains membership. The Department acts as co-ordinator for the seven-agency 
Technical Committee for Watershed Research of the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


The ARDA program of the Department is joined with existing programs of resource manage- 
ment and economic development to provide public assistance in meeting problems of physical, 
economic and social adjustment in rural areas. It also includes a program of soil and water conser- 
vation aimed at increasing the productivity of basic rural resources. Through a central and de- 
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veloping information program, the Department seeks to promote public understanding of the value | 
of the forest resources and, in co-operation with the provinces, of the work and purpose of the ARDA — 


program. 


The Department administers the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act, 1966 (SC 1966, 
c. 41), which provides for the establishment of a fund for the economic and social development of 


special rural development areas. Under this Act the Minister of Forestry and Rural Development — 
may, on the recommendation of the Advisory Board and with the approval of the Governor in © 


Council, enter into an agreement with any province for the joint undertaking of a rural development 
program in a special rural development area, or may contribute to the cost of such a program under- 
taken by the province. The Advisory Board consists of not more than ten officials of departments 
or agencies of the Government of Canada, appointed by the Governor in Council]. In early 1967, 

the Act was amended to increase the fund from $50,000,000 to $300,000,000. 


The Minister of Forestry and Rural Development reports to Parliament for the Eastern Rockies 
Forest Conservation Board and the Canadian Livestock Feed Board. 


Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development.—The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development was established in June 1966 under the terms of the Government 
Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), superseding the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. In addition to the Financial and Management Services, the Department is divided 
into four Branches: the Natural and Historic Resources Branch, which administers the National 
Parks, the National Historic Parks and the National Historic Sites coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government; the Northern Administration Branch, which is responsible for the 
administration of various federal Acts, territorial ordinances and "regulations pertaining to the 
Government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain business arising from the 
general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of natural resources in those 
Territories, and for Eskimo affairs; the Indian Affairs Branch, which has the responsibility of 
assisting the Indians through programs in the fields of education, economic development, social 
welfare and community development so that they may share the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship and participate on the basis of equality and opportunity through the full spectrum of 
Canadian life; and the Canadian Wildlife Service, which conducts research on the fauna of Canada 
and maintains liaison with other international, national, provincial and private agencies and organ- 
izations that deal with wildlife. Within the Department there is also the Resource and Economic 
Development Group, which is responsible for developing plans and projects designed for the manage- 
ment of northern non-renewable resources and the expansion of the northern economy to bring about 
an improvement, not only in business and industrial activity, but also in northern employment 
opportunities. 


The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and the Commissioner of Yukon Territory 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, The 
Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Northern Canada Power Commission, the National 
Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada which is an honorary 
body of recognized historians representing the various provinces, and the Northern Transportation 
Company Limited. The Advisory Committee on Northern Development acts in an advisory 
cepacity to the Minister. The Deputy Minister is Chairman of the Northern Canada Power 

ommission. 


Department of Industry.— Under the Department of Industry Act (SC 1963, c. 3), the 
Minister of Industry is responsible for promoting the establishment, growth, efficiency and im- 
provement of manufacturing industries in Canada through the development and implementation 
of programs to assist manufacturers to adjust to changing market conditions, to help them develop 
new lines of production and enter new markets, and to promote greater industrial research and 
development as well as good design within Canadian industry. 


The Department of Industry is also responsible for undertaking research and investigations 
on an area or regional basis and preparing programs of development for designated areas of high 
unemployment and slow economic growth. As a part of these programs, various Federal Govern- 
ment incentive measures are administered. 


The Department is organized into ten industry branches: Aircraft, Chemicals, Apparel and 
Textiles, Electrical and Electronics, Food Products, Machinery, Materials, Mechanical Transport, 
Marine and Rail, and Wood Products. The Area Development Agency carries out the work asso- 
ciated with regional programs, and the National Design Branch, in co-operation with the National 
Design Council, undertakes programs to promote and encourage good design in Canadian products. 


The Program Advisory Group consists of a small number of officers experienced in economics, 
commercial policy, industrial research and development. Their function is to advise the Depart- 
ment in these areas and to co-ordinate departmental programs related to them. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, ec. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who is the Deputy Head, the 
Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust companies 
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incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies reg- 
istered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small 
loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act; pension plans organized and administered for the benefit of persons em- 
ployed in connection with certain federal works, undertakings and businesses; and life insurance 
issued to certain members of the public service prior to May 1954. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada), is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters 
flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which 
raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71 as amended by SC 1960, c. 4 and 
SC 1966, c. 25). The Minister of Justice is the official legal adviser of the Governor General and 
the legal member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. It is his duty to see that the admini- 
stration of public affairs is in accordance with law, to superintend all matters connected with the 
administration of justice in Canada that are not within the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ments, to advise upon the legislation and proceedings of the provincial legislatures and generally to 
advise the Crown upon all matters of law referred to him by the Crown. The Minister of Justice is, 
ex officio, Her Majesty’s Attorney General of Canada. In this capacity it is his duty to advise the 
heads of the departments of the Government of Canada upon al] matters of law connected with such 
departments, to settle and approve all instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, and to 
regulate and conduct all litigation for or against the Crown in the right of Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
_ with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation of 
fair wages and hours of labour; female employee equal pay; government annuities; government em- 
ployee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; and hours of work, minimum wages, annual 
vacations and holidays with pay. It promotes joint consultation with industry through labour- 
management committees and operates a Women’s Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour 
Gazette and other publications, as well as general information on labour-management, employment, 
manpower and related subjects. 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Depart- 
ment is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour 
Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Canada Labour Relations Board report to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. The 
Canada Labour Relations Board administers certain provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
c. 35. The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. A special 
research branch serves Parliamentarians only. The Parliamentary Librarian has the rank of a 
Deputy Head of a department and is responsible for the control and management of the Library 
under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons assisted by a Joint 
Committee appointed by the two Houses. 
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Department of Manpower and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in January | 
1966 by the Government Organization Act (RSC 1966, c. 25), which was proclaimed effective on | 
Oct. 1, 1966, under the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. It is composed of two operational 
divisions and four support services. The Canada Immigration Division administers the Immi- 
gration Act and Regvlations and is responsible for the selection and examination abroad of immi- | 
grants and their movement to Canada, and for the exclusion or deportation of undesirables. 


The Canada Manpower Division is responsible for the counselling and effective placement of 
workers, the recruitment and placement of workers to meet industry’s requirements, the occupa- 
tional training of adults, manpower mobility, creation of seasonal demand for labour to stabilize 
employment, community adjustment of migrants and immigrants and the rehabilitation of voca- 
tionally handicapped workers. The Department also has a service which is responsible for the 
development and evaluation of departmental programs, research, the operation of pilot projects in 
training and other areas, legislation and legal services, and emergency manpower planning at the 
national level. Other support services are Financial and Management, Personnel, and Information. 


The Canada Immigration Division, until Oct. 1, 1966, was part of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration which was renamed the Department of Manpower and Immigration; the 
majority of the other components of the Department were, prior to Oct. 1, 1966, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Labour. At the time of writing (July 1967) the Immigration Appeal | 
Board, which deals with appeals made against Orders of Deportation, reports to the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration. In March 1967, a new Immigration Appeal Board Act was passed 
providing for a new independent Appeal Board. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence and the Canadian 
Forces operate under the National Defence Act (RSC 1952, c. 184). The Canadian Forces are 
administered by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of National Defence. 
Since August 1964, when a single Chief of the Defence Staff was appointed, the reorganization of the 
Canadian Forces Headquarters, the command structure and the consolidation of the Canadian 
Forces Bases has been proceeding. In June 1965, a plan was announced to reduce the previous major 
commands in Canada to six: Maritime, Mobile, Air Transport, Air Defence, Training and Materiel. 
This accomplished, the stage had been reached for final steps toward a single unified force. Author- 
ity to complete these steps has been granted under the Canadian Forces Reorganization Act (SC 
1967, c. 96), assented to on May 8, 1967. When necessary preparatory arrangements have been com- 
pleted, this Act will be proclaimed in force and the forces thereby unified. 


The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, functions under 
the National Defence Act. The Crown corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reports 
to Parliament through the Associate Minister of National Defence. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 
also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and _ad- 
visable on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. That Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is administered 
by two Deputy Ministers. It is composed of: Central Services which include the Research and 
Statistics Directorate, the Information Services Division and General Counsel; the Administra- 
tion Branch; and seven other Branches—Health Services, Health Insurance and Resources, Medi- 
cal Services, Food and Drug, Income Security, Welfare Assistance and Services and Special Pro- 
grammes. The health Branches come under the Deputy Minister of National Health who also 
carries responsibility arising out of Canada’s role in the international health field. The welfare 
Branches are the responsibility of the Deputy Minister of National Welfare. 
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The Department has charge of most matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 

health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Sect. 4, p. 151, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Grants Program under which grants are made available to 
the provinces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency 
health and welfare services; health and safety in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and other sources 
of radiation affecting the population; the provision of health, medical and hospita! services to 
Indians and Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories; the provision of assistance and consultative services to other government Departments 
and to the provinces upon request on aerospace medicine and safety, blindness control, child and 
maternal health, chronic illness and aging, environmental health, mental health, dental health, 
nursing, medical rehabilitation, bacteriology, virology, parasitology and clinical chemistry, zo0o- 
noses, nutrition and health facilities design; the operation of a drug adverse reaction reporting pro- 
gram, a central clearing-house for the Canadian Poiscn Control Centres and a Consumer Division; 
_ the inspection and medical care of immigrants and seamen and the supervision of public health 
facilities on railway, water and other forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the 
International Joint Commission relating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the 
health of government employees; advising the Department of Transport on the physical standards 
of licensed aviation personnel; the provision of medical services for and in conjunction with the 
Canadian Coast Guard Service; the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Statistics Act, of information relating to public health, improved sanitation and 
social and industrial conditions affecting the health of Canadians. It co-ordinates and assists 
international welfare activities in which Canada is engaged and administers a system of grants to 
the provinces for professional welfare training, welfare research and general welfare services. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National Union 
Catalogue, which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is 
thus a key to the book collections of the whole country. The Library’s own bookstock now totals 
Buon 400,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports to Parliament through the Secretary of 

tate. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 28) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and four members appointed 
by Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Solicitor 
General of Canada. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax, Part I 
of the Canada Pension Plan, and estate taxes for Canada and all provinces, with certain exceptions, 
through its 29 district taxation offices and its Taxation Data Centre. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board. 


Office of the Chief Electoral Officer.— This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions 
of the Dominion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments 
thereto), and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members 
of the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer is responsible 
directly to Parliament, the Secretary of State acting as spokesman for him in the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons. 


Office of the Comptrolier of the Treasury.—The Comptroller of the Treasury is an officer of 
the Department of Finance appointed by the Governor in Council. Under the authority of the 
Financial Administration Act, he has the statutory responsibility of ensuring that no payment out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund is made for a purpose not authorized by or in excess of an amount 
appropriated by Parliament and that all relevant executive regulations are observed. For this 
purpose, he conducts a pre-audit of all payments except those under the Travel Regulations. He 
also provides a cheque-issue and accounting service for all departments and is responsible for the 
preparation of the Public Accounts and other financial statements of the government. 
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Office of the Representation Commissioner.—This Office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (SC 1963, c. 40) and is responsible for preparing 
maps showing the distribution of population in each province and setting out alternative proposals 
respecting the boundaries of electoral districts in each province. In addition, it is required to make 
a review and study methods of registration of electors and absentee voting used in elections of 
other countries. The Secretary of State acts as spokesman for the Office in the Cabinet and the 


House of Commons. 


Post Office Department.—Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
and the direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and savings 
bank business. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a - 


Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 


found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to © 


aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of Cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and First Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further reorganized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Privy Council 
Section concerned with the examination of submissions to the Governor in Council, preparation of 
draft orders and regulations, circulation and filing of approved orders, and the duties of editing, 
registering and publishing the federal statutory regulations in Part II of the Canada Gazette; the 
Cabinet Section dealing with secretarial work for the Cabinet and for Cabinet committees and 
interdepartmental committees, such as the preparation and circulation of agenda and necessary 
documents to Ministers and recording and circulating decisions, liaison with departments and agen- 
cies of government, and the preparation of material for the Prime Minister; the Science Secretariat 
established in 1964 to assemble and analyse information about the Government’s scientific programs 
and their inter-relation with other scientific activities throughout Canada; the Special Planning 
Secretariat established in 1965 to assess the extent and nature of the problems of poverty and in- 
adequate opportunities in Canada, to analyse existing federal measures and to develop proposals for 
future federal programs aimed at overcoming inadequate economic and social opportunities; and 
the Special Secretariat on Bilingualism established in 1966. 


The Office of the Prime Minister is organized as a Secretariat associated with the Privy Council 
Office and includes members of the Prime Minister’s personal staff responsible for general secretarial 
duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments to interview the Prime Minister or 
for his public appearances or for the release of his statements on matters of public interest, and 
assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, ec. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to the 
history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records of the Government and the personal 
papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, a historical 
library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. The Archives operates a large Records 
Centre in Ottawa which provides accommodation for departmental records that are seldom used 
and also serves as a sorting centre, preserving papers of long-term interest from obsolete files and 
marking useless material for destruction. Regional centres are located in Toronto and Montreal. 
The Archives also operates the Government’s Central Microfilm Unit, which is housed in the new 
National Library and Archives Building. 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, ec. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum. 


Public Service Commission.—Arrangements were made for civil service appointments under 
the first Civil Service Act of 1868 but the first Civil Service Commission was created only in 1908. 
This established the beginnings of the merit system which is today the cornerstone of personnel 
administration in the public service. The Act of 1918 gave the Commission authority to control 
recruitment, selection, appointment, classification and organization and to recommend rates of 
pay. The next Civil Service Act, passed in 1961, strengthened the principles of the merit system, 
clarified the Commission’s role in other areas of personnel administration, and gave the staff 
associations the right to be consulted on matters about remuneration and conditions of employment. 
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The Public Service Employment Act which came into force on Mar. 13, 1967, redefined the 
-~Commission’s role as the central staffing agency and extended its authority to the public service, 
covering certain groups of employees exempt from the previous Acts. The public service is specified 
in Schedule A of the Public Service Staff Relations Act. It does not include Crown corporations, 
such as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the Canadian National Railways and Air Canada. The new Act also reaffirmed the merit principle, 
at the same time permitting delegation of the Commission’s authority, although not its respon- 
sibility, to Parliament. Under the Act, the Commission was relieved of responsibility for rec- 
ommending rates of pay and conditions of service to the Government, for classification, and for 
consultation with staff associations on matters that are now the subject of collective bargaining. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act of Parliament. It is responsible for the manage- 
ment and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided in other Acts, 
attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads and bridges 
and the undertaking of dredging and protection work. Federal Government interest in the Trans- 
Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also handled by the Department. The 
Department has six Regional Offices—one each at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Edmonton 
and Vancouver—and District Offices at other key points across the country are also maintained. 
Departmental organization includes the following Directorates: Programme Planning, Design, 
Operations, Administrative Services, Financial Services, Personnel Administration, Information 
Services, Fire Prevention and Legal Services. 


_ The Minister of Public Works is also responsible to Parliament for the National Capital Com- 
mission. 


Department of the Registrar General.—This Department was established by the Govern- 
ment Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) which was proclaimed effective Oct. 1, 1966. It is 
presided over by the Registrar General of Canada whose duties include all matters over which 
the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction relating to combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint 
of trade; patents, copyrights and trade marks; bankruptcy and insolvency; and corporate affairs. 
His functions also include the registration of all instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, 
under the Seal of the Registrar General of Canada, and most of the instruments issued under the 
Privy Seal of the Governor General.* 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force main- 
tained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North-West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with the governments of eight provinces (all 
provinces except Ontario and Quebec) it is also responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those 
provinces and for policing many district municipalities, cities and towns. A Commissioner, ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council, has the control and management of the Force and of all matters 
connected therewith; he functions under the direction of the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The duties, powers and functions of the Secretary 
of State of Canada extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government 
of Canada, relating to: citizenship; elections; State ceremonial, the conduct of State correspondence 
and the custody of State records and documents; the encouragement of the literary, visual and 
performing arts, learning and cultural activities; and libraries, archives, historical resources, 
museums, galleries, theatres, films and broadcasting. 


The responsibilities of the Department of the Secretary of State include those pertaining to 
the administration of the following branches: Citizenship; Citizenship Registration; Education 
ppsport; National Museum of Canada; State Protocol and Parliamentary Returns; and Translation 

ureau. 


The Secretary of State of Canada reports to Parliament for the Centennial Commission, the 
National Arts Centre Corporation, the National Film Board, the National Library, the Public 
Archives, the National Gallery and the Office of the Queen’s Printer (Publisher), and is spokesman 
in the Cabinet and the House of Commons for the Board of Broadcast Governors, the Canada 
Council, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Public Service Commission, the Office of 
the Chief Electoral Officer and the Office of the Representation Commissioner. 


__ Department of the Solicitor General.—Before 1936, the Office of the Solicitor General was 
either a Cabinet post or a Ministerial post outside the Cabinet. From 1936 to 1945 the position did 
not exist, the duties of the Office being wholly absorbed by the Attorney General of Canada. The 
Solicitor General Act, 1945 (RSC 1952, c. 253) re-established the Solicitor General as a Cabinet 
officer and provided that ‘‘... The Solicitor General shall assist the Minister of Justice in the Counsel 


* For transfer of certain of these duties to the Department of Consumer and Corporate A ffairs upon the establish- 
ment of the latter by Act of Parliament assented to on Nov. 27, 1967, see Appendix. 
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work of the Department of Justice, and shall be charged with such other duties as are at any time 
assigned to him by the Governor-in-Council’’. This legislation was repealed by the Government 
Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25), which created a new Department of the Solicitor General 
and assigned to the Solicitor General of Canada responsibility for the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and the Canadian Penitentiary Service. The Solicitor General also reports to Parliament 
for the National Parole Board, which is an independent agency. With this new legislation, the 
Solicitor General of Canada becomes the Cabinet Minister with primary responsibility in the fields 
of crime and correction. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931, the Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: 
the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as 
amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is _ 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in Council 
sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1946 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148 as amended). The Board is declared by 
statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman, an assistant chairman 
and four other members. Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal 
centres throughout Canada approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal 
and Toronto, six times a year. The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National 
Revenue but is independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce has 
consistently expanded its services to the business community since becoming functional in 1892, 
almost five years after establishment was approved by an Act of Parliament. Today the Depart- 
ment has 227 Trade Commissioners on its staff serving at headquarters in Ottawa and at 70 posts in 
49 countries abroad; this figure includes Assistant Trade Commissioners in training as well as 
agricultural, fisheries, timber and publicity specialists. Trade Commissioners carry such titles 
as Minister (Commercial), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary and hold diplomatic 
status if they are members of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs. 


The Department comprises three principal services: Trade Policy governs trade relations; 
External Trade Promotion is responsible for the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, the Trade Commissioner Service, and the Trade Publicity 
and Trade Fairs and Missions Branches; the Commodities and Industries Services incorporates 
the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, Industrial Materials Branch, Manufacturing Industries 
and Engineering Branch, and the Transportation and Trade Services Branch. 


Crown corporations and agencies that report to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce include the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, 
the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition, the Canadian Government Participation, 
1967 Exhibition, and the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of two main Services—Marine and Air. Marine Service 
operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, secondary 
canals, steamship inspection, the Canadian Coast Guard, and direct supervision over 300 public 
harbours; 11 other harbours come under the supervision of the Department but are administered by 
commissions. Air Services cover the operation of the Telecommunications and Electronics, Civil 
Aviation, Airports and Field Operations, Construction Engineering and Architectural, and Meteor- 
ological Branches. The work of the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch includes the 
administration of national and international radio laws, regulations and agreements; it is also re- 
sponsible for the installation, maintenance and operation of aeronautical, marine and meteorological 
radio-communication stations and of radio and electronics aids to marine and air navigation. 
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The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: Air Canada, the Canadian Transport Commission, the National Harbours 
Board, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpora- 
tion, the Canadian National Railways and the Atlantic Development Board. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established as a committee of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada by PC 3 of July 2, 1867; it was subsequently made statutory in 1869. 
With the Minister of Finance as Chairman, and the administrative staff (including the Secretary 
of the Board) provided by the Department of Finance, the Board has, from its inception, exercised 
surveillance, on behalf of the Governor in Council, over the financial affairs of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 

By the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25), these historic, organic links between 
the Minister and the Department of Finance and the Treasury Board were altered in a number of 
important respects. The Board was established as a separate department of government under 
its own Minister, the President of the Treasury Board. The membership of the Board was en- 
larged from six to seven, with the Minister of Finance serving ex officio as a member, together with 
five additional Privy Councillors designated by the Governor in Council. The President of the 
Board, in addition to assuming the duties formerly vested in the Minister of Finance as Chairman 
of the Board, became the Minister responsible for the new Department and, in this capacity, was 
given, for the first time, power to act on behalf of the Board in intervals between Board meetings. 
This marked an important step in the evolution of the Board from a committee of Ministers to a 
tment of government, with certain managerial and administrative responsibilities in its own 
right. 

The powers and duties of the Board continue to be governed by the Financial Administration 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 116) which was also amended in a number of important respects in 1966. The 
effect of these amendments was to establish the Treasury Board, even more clearly than before, 
as the agency of government chiefly responsible for formulating central management policy, issuing 
directives and guidelines, and monitoring departmental performance in a wide variety of fields. 
These include most financial management functions, e.g., short- and long-range expenditure fore- 
casting, program analysis, estimates preparation, supervision and control of expenditures, leases, 
contracts, financial commitments, etc. Responsibility for providing leadership and stimulus to 
improved management performance and to the application of modern, efficient administrative 
methods within departments and agencies was also vested, for the first time, explicitly in the Board. 

Possibly the most important change in the duties and responsibilities of the Board was in the 
field of personnel management. This resulted in part from the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Government Organization and in part from the designation of the Board as the prin- 
cipal agent of the employer in collective bargaining—a role assigned to it by the provisions of the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act of 1966. The Board had assigned to it, in addition to its previous 
duties relating to organization and establishment control, exclusive responsibility for classification, 
rates of pay and conditions of employment, a responsibility previously shared with the Public 
Service Commission, and for determining generally the policy governing personnel management in 
the public service. The legislation assigning these new responsibilities to the Board contemplates 
and provides for extensive delegation of the Board’s authority to the operating departments, under 
terms and conditions established by the Board. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 

The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340 as amended) is a quasi-judicial body consisting of 
eight members, including a Chairman and a Deputy-Chairman, appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. Its functions include the responsibility of ensuring that the 19 District Authorities, located 
in various regions throughout Canada, interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable and equitable 
manner. It is also an appeal body which may consider the appeal of an appellant against the 
decision of a District Authority. 
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Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. The 


following departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Financial Administra- 
tion Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atlantic Development Board 

Atomic Energy Control Board 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Municipal Development and Loan Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

Nationa] Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as are also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise, and the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. The Canada Council 
was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared 
not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the 
same situation applies to the Science Council of Canada (assented to May 12, 1966), the Company of Young Canadians 
(assented to July 11, 1966) and the National Arts Centre Corporation (assented to July 15, 1966). 
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Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act:— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Dairy Commission 

Canadian Livestock Feed Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited (virtually inoperative) 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Centennial Commission 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 
National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act:— 

Air Canada (formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines) 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Cape Breton Development Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International 
Bridge Company Limited), subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Admini- 
stration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subjéct to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act, although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment 
of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial statements 
and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the Govern- 
ment or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their requirements 
from their own resources or earnings. 
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Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) - 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are handled through 
departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Denmark, the U.S.S.R., 


Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. Air Canada is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Atlantic Development Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1962-63, c. 10) received 
Royal Assent on Dec. 20, 1962. Under the Act and its amendments of 1963 and 1966, a $150,000,000 
Atlantic Development Fund was established that would contribute to the growth and development 
of the economy ot the Atlantic region. The Act also required the Board, in consultation with the 
Economic Council of Canada to prepare an over-all co-ordinated plan for the growth of the region. 
The Board is composed of a chairman and ten other members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
At present, the Minister of National Health and Welfare acts as spokesman for the Board in the 
House of Commons. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
eee the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 140. 


The Canada Council.— Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation, 
composed of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 other members, a director and an associate director, 
operates under the terms of the Canada Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of the 
Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada, mainly through a broad 
program of fellowships and grants. Its principal sources of income are an annual grant of the 
Canadian Government, which amounted to $17,000,000 for the year ending Mar. 31, 1968, and an 
Endowment Fund, originally of $50,000,000, which has an annual yield of approximately $3,500,000. 
In the making, managing and disposing of investments under the Act, the Council has the advice 
of an Investment Committee of five, including the chairman and another member of the Council. 
The proceedings of the Council are reported each year to Parliament through the Secretary of 
State. (See footnote, p. 140.) 
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Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation.—The Corporation was established by legislation 
(SC 1966-67, c. 70), which received Royal Assent on Feb. 17, 1967. It is empowered to insure 


_ Canadian currency deposits other than those of Canada, up to $20,000 per person, in banks, federally 


incorporated trust and loan companies that accept deposits from the public, and in similar pro- 
vincially incorporated institutions that are authorized by their provincia] governments to apply 


_ for such insurance. The Corporation is also empowered to act as a lender of last resort for member 


institutions. The Board of the Corporation comprises a chairman, appointed by the Governor in 
Council, and four other directors who hold the positions of Governor of the Bank of Canada, Deputy 
Minister of Finance, Superintendent of Insurance and Inspector General of Banks. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 116). The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plants and equipment. 
It manufactures small arms and ammunition components and has extensive facilities for the filling 
and assembly of artillery ammunition, mines, bombs, grenades, rockets and other specialties up 
to torpedo warheads. Its Divisions, together with the locations of their plants, are as follows: 
Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.) and Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.). The 
company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The CBC functions under the Broadcasting Act, 
1958, which continues the Corporation as a Crown agency charged with the operation of a national 
broadcasting service. It has the authority to maintain and operate broadcasting stations and 
networks and to originate and secure programs from within and outside Canada, This national 
radio and television service is financed through annual grants from Parliament and revenues from 
commercial operations. 


The Corporation consists of 11 directors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen 
to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of the country. The Secretary of 
State acts as spokesman for the Corporation in the Cabinet and the House of Commons. The 
President and Vice President are full-time executives appointed for a period of seven years; the 
other nine Directors are appointed for periods of three years and may serve two consecutive terms. 
The President is the chief executive of the Corporation and, with the Vice President, is responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. As the chief executive, the President receives, 
interprets and applies the policies and directives of the Directors of the Corporation and establishes 
administrative and operating policies to control the activities of all operating units—English Net- 
works, French Networks, Regional Broadcasting and the International Service—and of corporate 
staff departments—Programming, Planning, Engineering, Finance and Administration. 


In practice, attention of the President is directed primarily to the broad fields of corporate 
policy, long-range planning and financing. He reports on activities to the Directors of the Corpora- 
tion and the conduct of relations with Parliament, the Board of Broadcast Governors and the public. 
The Vice President assists the President in his role of chief executive by assuming primary respon- 


sibility for the current operations of the Corporation. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa. Headquarters for English Networks 
is located in Toronto and for French Networks in Montreal and Regional Headquarters are situated 
in St. John’s for Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritime Provinces, Winnipeg for the Prairie 
Provinces, and Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the Northern and Armed 
Forces Services is in Ottawa and that for the International Service is in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.— Established in 1946 by Act of Parliament, the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation is wholly owned by the Government of Canada. Initially it assumed the 
undertakings of the then Canadian Export Board covering procurement in Canada of goods and 
services on behalf of foreign Governments and United Nations relief agencies. In 1947 respon- 
sibility for procurement of the requirements of the Department of National Defence was transferred 
from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to the Corporation which fulfilled these addi- 
tional functions until the formation of the Department of Defence Production in 1951. In 1963 the 
staff of the Corporation was integrated with that of the Department of Defence Production which 
now provides all the management and services required by the Corporation. 


The Corporation continues to act primarily as the Canadian Government contracting and pro- 
curement agency on behalf of foreign countries desirous of purchasing defence or other supplies and 
services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. It reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Dairy Commission.—This Commission, which reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture, was established on Dec. 2, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 34) to provide efficient producers 
of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment 
and to provide consumers of dairy products with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products 
of high quality. The Commission has three members appointed by the Governor in Council and 
operates with the advisory assistance of a nine-member Consultative Committee appointed by 
the Minister. 
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Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—This Corporation was established 
by Act of Parliament (SC 1962-63, c. 12) to plan, organize, hold and administer the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition, Montreal 1967, which was held during the period Apr. 28 
to Oct. 29, 1967. The Exhibition was of the First Category as described in the rules of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Exhibitions and was the first of this type to be held in the Americas. The 
Corporation was headed by a commissioner general, a deputy commissioner general and a general 
manager and reported to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Expo 67, as the Exhibition was popularly known, was situated on two man-made islands in 
the St. Lawrence River—lIle Notre Dame and Ile Ste. Héléne—which were linked to a third area 
on MacKay Pier. The Exhibition during its six months of activity attracted more than 50,000,000 
visitors, a record for any Exhibition held for a similar period. 


The Corporation’s existence will terminate during 1968 and its assets disposed of among the 
three participating governments. The Mayor of Montreal announced that it is the intention of the 
City of Montreal to utilize the two islands for the conduct of an annual exhibition. 


Canadian Livestock Feed Board.—This corporation was established by SC 1966-67, c. 52 to 
provide assistance to livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia by ensuring avail- 
ability of feed grain, adequate storage space and reasonable stability in feed grain prices. The > 
Board may consist of three to five members appointed by the Governor in Council and will have 
the assistance of an Advisory Committee of five to seven members, also appointed by the Governor 
in Council. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a chairman and board of directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown corporation set up in 1947, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the Research 
Council Act passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the company, which is a subsidiary of the 
National Research Council, is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
commercial inventions originating in the NRC laboratories. The company also handles inventions 
referred to it from the research establishments of Federal Government departments and agencies, 
Canadian universities, and provincial research councils. Any profits that the company may derive 
from licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. The company’s 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives of the National Research Council of Canada, 
government departments and agencies, industry and the universities. The company reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into 
elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, 
oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see footnote, 
p. 140). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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Cape Breton Development Corporation.—By agreement between the Governments of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, this Crown corporation was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1967, 
c. 6), assented to on July 7, 1967. Its functions are first to acquire the interests of the major coal 
producer in the Sydney coalfield and then to reorganize and operate the mines with a view to the 
rationalization of coal production therefrom and the progressive withdrawal of the Corporation from 
such production in accordance with a plan to be submitted for the approval of the Governor in 
Council within one year. The plan should take into account progress in providing employment 
outside the coal-producing industry and in broadening the base of the Island’s economy. 


The Corporation consists of a Board of Directors comprised of a chairman and a president 
appointed by the Governor in Council after consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of Nova Scotia, and five other directors, two of whom are appointed on the recommendation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of Nova Scotia. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Centennial Commission.—The Centennial Commission is a Crown corporation established 
by Parliament (SC 1960-61, c. 60, as amended) and responsible for the co-ordination and admini- 
stration of projects relating to the Centennial of Confederation in Canada. It consists of a commis- 
sioner, an associate commissioner and not more than 12 directors, each of whom is appointed by 
a Governor in Council. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Secretary 
of State. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended), the Corporation insures 
mortgage loans made by approved lenders and makes direct loans for new and existing home- 
ownership housing, new rental housing and existing home-ownership and rental housing in designated 
urban renewal areas; guarantees home improvement loans made by banks; undertakes subsidized 
rental housing projects and land assembly developments under federal-provincial arrangements; 
offers loans and subsidies for public housing projects; makes loans for land assembly projects to be 
used for public housing; makes loans to non-profit housing companies for low-rental housing projects; 
makes loans for students’ housing projects and to provinces and municipalities for sewage treatment 
projects designed to eliminate water and soil pollution; makes contributions and loans to provinces 
and municipalities for urban renewal operations; conducts housing research; encourages urban plan- 
ning and owns and manages rental housing units including those built for war workers and veterans. 
The Corporation arranges for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the De- 
partment of National Defence and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation 
is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


Company of Young Canadians.—The Act establishing this corporation (SC 1966, c. 36) was 
assented to on July 11, 1966. The corporation consists of a Council of the Company and persons who 
are volunteer-members. The Council has 15 members, 10 of whom are elected by the volunteer- 
members and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. Term of office for both 
elected and appointed members is three years. The Act provides for the establishment of an 
Interim Council of not more than 20 members to hold office until the members of the Council are 
elected or appointed. The objects of the Company are to support, encourage and develop programs 
for social, economic and community development in Canada or abroad through voluntary service. 
The corporation reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation, successor to War Assets Corpora- 
tion, was established under the Surplus Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the 
Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Corporation’s function is to dispose of 
surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reporting to 
the Minister of National Defence, is the Crown agency that procures for the Department of National 
Defence the construction and repair of buildings, structures and engineering works and professional 
engineering and architectural services. 


The forerunner of the present company, Defence Construction Limited, began its operation in 
November 1950 as a Crown agency responsible for awarding and supervising defence construction 
projects. Defence Construction (1951) Limited, incorporated July 12, 1951, under authority of the 
Defence Production Act, took over the responsibilities of the former agency. The company re- 
ported to the Minister of Trade and Commerce until Apr. 1, 1951, and from that date until Apr. 22, 
1965 it reported to the Minister of Defence Production; it is now under the control and supervision 
of the Minister of National Defence. 


The company’s prime responsibility in carrying out all new construction and repair and renova- 
tion projects (except work under $10,000 which is contracted for by the Department of National 
Defence via the Department of Defence Production) includes: participation in preparation of design; 
calling and reviewing of tenders; award and administration of contracts; supervision of construction 
work; and certification of progress claims for work completed. Activities cover four distinct 
spheres: defence projects in Canada for the Department of National Defence; all defence projects 


_in Europe for the Department of National Defence under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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Agreement; defence construction for the United States Government in Canada; and, by arrange- 
ment, acting as the contract agents or technical advisers on the rendering of assistance to other 
federal departments and agencies. 


In addition to the head office located at Ottawa, branch offices are maintained at Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver in Canada and in Lahr, Germany. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chair- 
man has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal and also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 173, as amended). 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the major 
tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. Its function is to determine the policy necessary to obtain 
the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. The planning of programs of 
forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the provincial Forest Service; the 
administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. In April 1962, a Technical Co- 
ordinating Committee for Watershed Research was established to undertake study of the related 
needs defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, undertaken by seven co-operating 
agencies of the Federal and Alberta Governments, are co-ordinated by an officer of the federal 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and main- 
tenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal 
Government and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the 
three members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Forestry and Rural Development. (See footnote, p. 140.) 


Economic Council of Canada.—This corporation, established under legislation passed on 
Aug. 2 1963 (SC 1963, c. 11), consists of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors appointed 
for a term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to carry on the duties 
of the former National Productivity Council which were to promote and expedite continuing im- 
provement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity; and to 
publish an annual review of medium- and long-term economic prospects and problems. The Council 
reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private pro- 
ducers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) and is administered 
by a Board of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy 
Minister of Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian 
exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved 
in foreign trade. The Corporation is also authorized to provide financing in respect of an export 
transaction involving extended credit terms. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 
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Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation also administers the Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act and is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up under the Fisheries Prices Support 
Act of 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to reeommend to the Government price support measures when 
severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries 
and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members 
chosen from private and co-operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy 
fishery products and to sell or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 140.) 


Medical Research Council.—Established in November 1960, this Council operates as a virtu- 
ally autonomous unit within the administrative framework of the National Research Council. 
It is composed of a chairman, a secretary and 15 members who serve for a three-year term, re- 
newable once. The primary aim of the Council is the development of medical research and the 
support of medical research workers in the university centres of Canada. It reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


National Arts Centre Corporation.—The Act establishing this Corporation (SC 1966, c. 48) 
was assented to July 15, 1966. The Corporation consists of a Board of Trustees composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, the Mayors of Ottawa and Hull, the Director of the Canada Council, 
the President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Government Film Commissioner 
and nine other members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms not exceeding three years, 
except for the first appointees whose terms range from two to four years. The objects of the Cor- 
poration are to operate and maintain the National Arts Centre, to develop the performing arts in 
the National Capital Region and to assist the Canada Council in the development of the performing 
arts elsewhere in Canada. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the Historic Battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises 
a total of 20 members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. Its work force fluctuates 
between 600 and 850, depending on the season. 


Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with municipali- 
ties; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of Lorne, then 
Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed 
under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and 
now operates under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State. 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development, care and display of the national 
art collections and the encouragement of the interest of the Canadian public in the fine arts. Its 
services to the public include a large reference library on the history of art and related subjects; an 
Exhibition Extension Branch through which travelling exhibitions, lectures and the showing of 
art films, and guided tours of the Gallery at Ottawa are conducted; the production of art publica- 
tions and reproductions; and a National Conservation Research Laboratory. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
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and Churchill, Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the 
grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council of Canada.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government 
established in 1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science 
and engineering laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to 
research carried out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors Associate Com- 
mittees co-ordinating research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and main- 
tains the nation’s primary physical standards. Other activities include the provision of free 
technical information to manufacturing concerns; the publication of research journals; and repre- 
sentation of Canada in International Scientific Unions. Patentable inventions developed in the 
Council’s laboratories are made available for manufacture through a subsidiary company, Canadian 
Patents and Development Limited (see p. 144). The National Research Council consists of a 


president, three vice-presidents, and 17 members representing Canadian universities, industry and. 


labour. The Council is incorporated under the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as 
amended), and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- ; 


ment in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 196) to provide power to points in the Northwest Territories where a 
need developed and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended 
in 1950 to give the Commission authority to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The 
name of the Commission (formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission) was changed 
in 1956. It is composed of a chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council and 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Commission operates three hydro-electric plants in the Northwest Territories (two on the 
Snare River near Yellowknife and one on the Taltson River near Fort Smith) and two hydro plants 
in the Yukon Territory (one on the Yukon River at Whitehorse and the other on the Mayo River 
near Mayo). Diesel-electric plants and distribution systems are operated at Fort Smith, Fort 
Simpson, Fort Resolution and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., at Dawson, Y.T. and at Field, B.C.; 
diesel-electric power and central heating plants at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at 
Moose Factory, Ont.; and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik and Moose Factory. The 
Commission also operates in the Northwest Territories, on behalf of the Department, diesel- 
electric plants at Fort McPherson and Aklavik, and heating plants and domestic water supply and 
sewerage systems at Fort McPherson and Fort Simpson. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a Company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was estab- 
lished and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed and 
western Arctic. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was incorporated in 1942 by Letters 
Patent and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and the 
Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). Its head office and main plant are located at 
Sarnia, Ont., where it produces synthetic rubbers, latices, resins and related products. A sub- 
sidiary operation for the production of butyl] is located in Belgium, and another subsidiary in France 
is responsible for production of general purpose and specialty rubbers for the European market, An 
international marketing subsidiary is located in Switzerland. The Company reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Science Council of Canada.—The Act establishing the Science Council of Canada (SC 1966, 
c. 19) received assent on May 12,1966. The Council consists of 25 members each having a specialized 
interest in science or technology and four associate members chosen from among officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Members hold office for not more than three years and 
associate members hold office during pleasure. All are appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
duties of the Science Council are to assess in a comprehensive manner Canada’s scientific and 
technological resources, requirements and potentialities and to make recommendations thereon. 
The Council reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Crown corporation, Seaway International 
Bridge Corporation Limited, is subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Authority 
is composed of a president, a vice president and a member, and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was established under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, now the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1955 
(SC 1955, c. 50). It is responsible for the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
for such other duties and responsibilities as the Governor in Council, on the recommendations of 
_ the Minister of Labour, requires. Its general functions are to provide for the compulsory insurance 
_ of employed persons with certain exceptions and, subject to regulations, to provide such persons 
_ with weekly payments for limited periods if they become unemployed. 


The Commission has three Commissioners, one of whom is the Chief Commissioner, and 
_ operates at three levels—a head office in Ottawa, five regional offices, and a number of area and 
_ district offices across the country. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


: Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 


_ Norz.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at prices 
of from 15 cents and up, according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in the list, parts of 
_ these Acts are administered by the Departments given. 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Agriculture— 

RSC 1952 4 |Agricultural Products Board Production— 

5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative] RSC 1952 35 |Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Marketing 62 | Defence Production 

6 |Agricultural Products Marketing 260 |Surplus Crown Assets 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 1963 3 |Department of Industry 


22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 
25, 308 |Canada Grain 

47 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 

provement 


Energy, Mines and 
Resources— 


52, 313 |Cold Storage 1952 11 |Atomic Energy Control 
66 | Department of Agriculture 26 |Canada Lands Surveys (except 
81 | Destructive Insect and Pest Part ITT) 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations 34 |Canadian Coal Equality 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 73 |Resources and Technical Surveys 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection 86 | Dominion Coal Board 
155 |Inspection and Sale 95 |Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 102 | Explosives 
ucts 173 |Coal Production Assistance 
168 |Live Stock Pedigree 1952-53 21 |Canada Water Conservation Assist- 


172 |Maple Products Industry 


ance 


177 |Meat and Canned Foods 1955 47 \International River Improvements 
180 | Milk Test 1956 10 | Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
209 |Pest Control Products Corporation 
213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 1957-58 25 |Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 
214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation ment 
(amended 1955, c. 39) 1959 46 | National Energy Board 
294 | Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
1955 27 |Canada_ Agricultural Products 
Standards External Affairs— 
36 |Meat Inspection 19 28 |Respecting the International 
1957 27 |Fertilizers Boundary Waters Treaty and 
1957-58 22 |Agricultural Stabilization the existence of the International 
1959 35 |Seeds Joint Commission (amended 1914, 
42 |Crop Insurance | c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) : 
43 |Farm Credit (amended 1960-61,| 1948 71 |Carrying into effect the Treaties 


c. 36, 1962-63, c. 7 and 1964, c. 12) 


44 |Humane Slaughter of Food Ani- 
mals 


1960 14 |Feeds 
1964-65 29 |Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit 
1966-67 34 |Canadian Dairy Commission 

52 | Livestock Feed Assistance 


Auditor General— 
C 1952 116 |Financial Administration 


1952 50 


1952 68 
122 


142 
218 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 
Carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Peace between Canada and Japan 
Department of External Affairs 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 
High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom 
Privileges and Immunities 
TO) 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


External A ffairs— 


concluded 
RSC 1952 


1953-54 
1964-65 


Finance— 


RSC 1952 


151, 


261, 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1955 


1956 


1960-61 
1963 
1964-65 


1966-67 


219 
275 
54 
19 
22 


Name of Act 


Privileges and Immunities (Inter- 
national Organizations) (amend- 
ed 1965, ec. 47) 

United Nations 

Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 

Roosevelt-Campobello Interna- 
tional Park Commission 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 

Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans 

Winding-up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Fisheries— 
RSC 1927 72 
RSC 1952 61 
69 
119 
120 
121 
reg 
193 
194 
244 
293 
1952-53 15 
44 
1953-54 18 
1955 34 
1957 11 
31 
1964 22 
1966-67 18 


Forestry and Rural 


Development— ‘ 


1947 

1952 175 
1960 Al 
1961 30 
1966-67 41 


Fire Losses Replacement Accounti|Indian Affairs 


Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Arrangements 

Beechwood Power Project 

Public Service Pension Adjustment 

Prairie Grain Loans 

International Development 
Association 

Small Businesses Loans 

Municipal Development and Loan 

Canada Student Loans 

Established Programs 
Arrangements 

Canada Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Governor General Retiring An- 
nuity 

Bank 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments 1967 

Quebec Savings Banks 


Interim 


and Northern 
Development— 

1908 57, 58 
RSC 1927 


1932 


RSC 1952 


1 
1952-53 39 
53 


Industry— 
1960-61 24 
1963 3 
1965 12 
1966-67 82 


Name of Act 


Fish Inspection 

Deep Sea Fisheries 

Department of Fisheries 

Fisheries 

Fisheries Prices Support 

Fisheries Research Board 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Salt Fish Board 

Whaling Convention 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 

Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 

Pacific Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
tion 

Pacific Fur Seals Convention 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 

Fisheries Development 


9 |Hastern Rocky Mountain Forest 


Conservation 

Maritime Marshland Rehabil- 
itation 

Forestry Development and Re- 
search 

Agricultural and Rural Mevelop- 
ment (ARDA) 

Fund for Rural Economic Devel- 
opment 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Waterton-Glacier 
Peace Park 

Canada Lands Surveys (Part III) 

Game Export 

Indian 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 

National Wildlife Week 

Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion 

Public Lands Grants 

Territorial Lands 

Yukon Placer Mining 

Yukon Quartz Mining 

Northwest Territories 

Historic Sites and Monuments 

Yukon 


International 


National Design Council 

Department of Industry 

Area Development Incentives 

Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Incentives Act 


f 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Insurance— 
RSC 1952 31 
49 
70 
100 
125 
170 
251 
22 
296 
1952-53 28 
1966-67 92 
Justice— 
1940 43 
RSC 1952 1 
28 
71 
98 
106 
116 
127 
144 
154 
158 
159 
160 
171 
198 
210 
234 
259, 335 
299 
307 
322 
1952-53 30 
1953-54 51 
1960 44 
1960-61 35 
Labour— 
RSC 1927 110 
RSC 1952 72 
108 
132 
134, 323 
152 
178 
295 
1952-53 19 
1955 50 
1956 38 
1957-58 24 
1963 17 
1964-65 38 
1966-67 62 
Manpower and 
Immigration— 
RSC 1952 146 
236 
325 
1955 50 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


Manpower and 


Name of Act 


Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance 

Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons 

Training Allowance 

Immigration Appeal Board 

Adult Occupational Training 


National Defence 

Visiting Forces (British Common- 
wealth) 

Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
Treaty) 

Canadian Forces Superannuation 


Blind Persons 

Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Department of National Health 
and Welfare 

Family Allowances 

Leprosy 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Disabled Persons 

Unemployment Assistance 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Excise Tax, Sect. 47 

Narcotic Control 

Fitness and Amateur Sport 


Canadian and British Insurance| Immigration— 
Companies concluded 
Civil Service Insurance 1960-61 6 
Department of Insurance 
Excise Tax (Part I) 26 
Foreign Insurance Companies 
Loan Companies 1966-67 27 
Small Loans 90 
Trust Companies 96 
Winding-up (Part ITI) 
Co-operative Credit Associations ||National Defence— 
Pension Benefits Standards RSC 1952 Mee 
3 
Os rane = 
miralty 
Canada Prize ee a 
Department of Justice National Health 
Exchequer Court and Welfare— 
Expropriation RSC 1952 17 
Financial Administration 29 
Fugitive Offenders 
Identification of Criminals 74 
Inquiries 
Interpretation 109 
Judges 165 
Juvenile Delinquents 199 
Lord’s Day 200 
Official Secrets 220 
Petition of Right 229 
Railway 231 
Supreme Court 1952-53 38 
Yukon Administration of Justice 1953-54 55 
Canada Evidence 1956 26 
Extradition 1957 28 
Crown Liability 
Criminal Code 1958 30 
Canadian Bill of Rights 1960-61 35 
Narcotic Control 59 
1964-65 23 
51 
a el at pe Saad 54 
epartment of Labour 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 1966-67 7 


Government Annuities 


Government Employees Compen- 64 
sation . 
Industrial Relations and Disputes National Library— 
wtvestigation 4 RSC 1952 330 
erchant Seamen Compensation 
White Phosphorous Matches National Revenue— 
Canada Fair Employment Prac.|| 7zation— 
ees 1940 32 
Unemployment Insurance Ne 15 
Female Employees Equal Pay 1942-43 26! 
Annual Vacations 1943-44 13\ 
Maritime Transportation Unions 1944-45 38 
Trustees 1945 19 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code ate aa 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code 1943-44 91 
1950 27 
1951 5 
1956 Bo 
Immigration Aid Societies 1944-45 31 
Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 1950 27 
ment 1946 38 
Immigration 
Unemployment Insurance (Sect. 21, 39 


Part IT) 


Youth Allowances 
Canada Pension Plan 
Established Programs 

Arrangements) 
Health Resources Fund 
Canada Assistance Plan 
Medical Care 


(Interim 


National Library 


Excess Profits Tax 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Income Tax) 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Succession Duties) 

Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 

Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 
Agreement 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, 
Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


National Revenue— 


continued 
Tazation— 
concluded 


RSC 


RSC 


1948 


1952 
1956-57 
1958 


1960 
1962-63 


1956 


1956-57 


1957 


1957-58 
1959 
1960-61 
1965 
1966-67 


Customs and 


or 
RSC 


cise— 


1952 


Name of Act 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Revenue— 


Name of Act 


conclude 
Administered in 
art ; 
34 |Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 1925 54 |United States Treaty (smuggling) 
ment 1952 2 |Aeronautics (amended by 302) 
is} Canada-France Income Tax Con- 9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 
18/} vention 11 |Atomic Energy Control 
41 |Canada-France Succession Duty 22 |Canada Dairy Products (amended 
Convention by 305) 
42 |Canada-Sweden Income Tax 29 |Canada Shipping 
Agreement (amended 1966, c. 14) 30 |Canada Temperance 
89 44 |Canadian Wheat Board 
317}| Dominion Succession Duty 55 |Copyright 
22 81 | Destructive Insect and Pest 
a ue eek 
3 |Export 
5 Estate Tax 113 |Feeding Stuffs 
8 114 |Ferries 
148 115 |Fertilizers 
40 118 |Fish Inspection 
57 119 |Fisheries 
54 126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
55 128 |Game Export 
39 131 |}Gold Export 
29 135 |Government Harbours and Piers 
17}|Income Tax 145 |Immigration (amended by 325) 
32 147 |Importation of Intoxicating 
45 Liquors 
43 155 |Inspection and Sale 
17 167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
49 ucts 
8| 168 |Live Stock Pedigree 
21 169 |Live Stock Shipping 
13 172 |Maple Products Industry 
10 |Canada-Ireland Income Tax 177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
Agreement 187 | National Harbours Board 
11 |Canada-Ireland Succession Duties 193 |Navigable Waters Protection 
Agreement 194 | Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
5 |Canada-Denmark Income Tax (Convention) 
Agreement (amended 1964, c. 37) 209 |Pest Control Products 
33 |Canada-Germany Income Tax 212 |Post Office 
Agreement ; ‘ 215 |Precious Metals Marking 
17 Cenndes oat Africa Death Duties 220 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
greemen ‘ 
18 |Canada-South Africa Income Tax pee Quepanting 
“A. 233 | Radio 
greement 
16 |Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 248 |Seeds 
Agreement (amended 1960, c. 18; 271 |Transport 
1964, c. 37) 292 |Weights and Measures 
27 |Canada-Australia Income Tax 295 |White Phosphorous Matches 
Agreement 1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 
20 |Canada-Finland Income Tax 38 |Food and D 
Convention (amended 1964, c. 37) i de ihn : 
19 |Canada-United States of America 1953-54 27 |Export and Import Permits 
Estate Tax Convention 51 |Criminal Code 
37 |Canada-Japan Income Tax Con- 1955 27 |Canada Agricultural Products 
vention | x Standards 
14 |Canada-United Kingdom Income 36 |Meat Inspection 
aa Agreement (interim agree 1957 31 |Pacific Fur Seals Convention 
43 |Public Utilities Income Tax Trans- 1960-61 35 | Narcotic Control 
fer 1965 51 |Canada Pension Plan 
75 |Canada-Trinidad and Tobago In- 
come Tax Agreement 
Post Office— 
1952 212 |Post Office 
58 |Customs 
60 |Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
75 |Department of National Revenue |/Public Archives— ; 
99 |Excise (amended by 319 1952 163 |Laurier House 
100 |Excise Tax (amended by 320) 222 |\Public Archives 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


————————————————— eo 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Public Works— Trade and 
RSC 1952 91 |Dry Docks Subsidies Commerce— 
114 |Ferries concluded 
135 |Government Harbours and Piers| RSC 1952 105 |Export Credits Insurance 
(Sect. 5) 129 |Gas Inspection 
138 |Government Works Tolls 191 | National Trade Mark and True 
161 | Kingsmere Park (in part) Labelling 
163 | Laurier House 215 |Precious Metals Marking 
187 | National Harbours Board (Sect. 257 |Statistics 
38, in part) 292 |Weights and Measures 
216 |Prime Minister’s Residence 1953-54 27 |Export and Import Permits 
228 |Public Works 1962 26 |Corporations and Labour Unions 
234 | Railway (Sect. 251) Returns 
269 |'Trans-Canada Highway 1962-63 12 |Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
324 Cee Property Traffic (in World Exhibition 
par 
1959 46 | National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 
Transport— 
Auditors for National Railways 
Registrar General (Annual) 
of Canada— Canadian National Railways Fi- 
1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 
(Transitional Powers) 1907 22 |Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
RSC 1952 14 |Bankruptcy Edward Island Railway Em- 
18 |Boards of Trade ployees Provident Fund 
53 |Canada Corporations 1911 26 |Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
54 |Companies Creditors Arrangement 1912 55 | Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
55 |Copyright Commissioners 
111 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 98 | Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 
150 |Industrial Design and Union Label 1913 162 | North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
203 |Patent sioners 
208 | Pension Fund Societies 1922 50 |Trenton Harbour 
265 |Timber Marking 1927 29 {Canadian National (West Indies) 
267 |Trade Unions Steamship Company 
296 |Winding-up (Part I) 1929 12 |Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
314 |Combines Investigation minals 
1952-53 49 |Trade Marks 48 | Northern Alberta Railways 
1962 26 |Corporations and Labour Unions 1947 42 |Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
Returns (Part ITI, Sect. 13) sioners 
1952 34 |Belleville Harbour Commissioners 
RSC 1952 2, 302 | Aeronautics 
Secretary of State— 16 |Bills of Lading 
RSC 1952 30 |Canada Temperance 20 |Bridges 
33 |Canadian Citizenship (amended 29 |Canada Shipping 
1952-53, c. 23; 1953-54, c. 34; 1956, 38 |Canadian Maritime Commission 
c. 6; and 1958, c. 24) 39 |Canadian National - Canadian 
77 |Department of State (amended Pacific 
1966, c. 25) 42 }Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
270 |Translation Bureau cation Corporation 
1966-67 25 |Government Organization 43 |Canadian Vessel Construction As- 
71 |Public Service Employment sistance 
72 |Public Service Staff Relations 45 |Carriage by Air 
79 | Department of Transport 
135 |Government Harbours and Piers 
Solicitor General of 136 |Government Railways 
anada— 137 |Government Vessels Discipline 
RSC 1952 217 |Prisons and Reformatories 157 |International Rapids Power De- 
241 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police velopment 
Pension Continuation 169 | Live Stock Shipping 
1958 38 | Parole 174 | Maritime Freight Rates 
1959 34 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police 187 | National Harbours Board 
Superannuation 193 | Navigable Waters Protection 
54 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police 202 |Passenger Tickets 
1960-61 53 |Penitentiary 233 |Radio 
234 | Railway 
242 |St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Trade and 262 |Telegraphs 
Commerce— 268 |Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air 
RSC 1952 78 |Department of Trade and Com- Canada by 1964, c. 2) 
merce 271 |Transport (Board of Transport 
94 |Electricity Inspection Commissioners) 
103 |Export - 276 |United States Wreckers 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Transport— Veterans A ffairs— 
concluded concluded 
RSC 1952 291 |Water Carriage of Goods RSC 1952 117 |Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 
311 |Canadian National Railways Capi- 207, 332 |Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
tal Revision 1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c. 10; 1964- 
1955 15 |Foreign Aircraft Third Party 65, c. 34; 1966, c. 55; 1967, c. 96)” 
oole pee ee lRail (Canadian Pension Commission) 
anadian National Railways : : 
; 31 Cee re ee ai SIA SS ve ig Ware 
1957 38 |Windsor Harbour Commissioners . : 
1958 34 |Lakehead Harbour Commissioners : 258 |Supervisors War Service Benefits 
1959 27 |\Freight Rates Reduction Act 279, 338 | Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
1960 19 | Nanaimo Harbour Commissioners c. 43; 1962, c. 6; 1967, c. 96) 
21 |Oshawa Harbour Commissioners 280 | Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
26 |Canadian National Toronto Ter- c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29; 1965, 
minals c. 19) 
1962 10 |Atlantic Development Board 281 | Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1963 39 |Ontario Harbours Agreement 1959, c. 17) 
1964 6 |Blue Water Bridge Authority 289 |War Service Grants (amended 
32 | Harbour Commissions 1953-54, c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 
1966-67. 69 | National Transportation c. 7) 
297 |Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
eae ete) Rowman coidiem? I Nursing Service (Benefits) 
Sender iers’ Insurance (as 340 |War Veterans Allowance (amended 
RSC 1927 188 |Soldier Settlement (as amended) da aan i gare: gig ae 
RSC 1952 8 |Allied Veterans Benefits 1965 = 9): 1966 5B) “(Ww ’ 
51, 312 |Civilian War Pensions and Allow- Veto es ‘All 2 3 S d = 
ances (amended 1962, c. 11; bead eri owance Board) ‘ 
1967, c. 96) 1952-53 27 |Children of War Dead (Education 
(Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension Assistance) (amended 1953-54, ¢. 
Commission); (Sect. XI, War 2; 1958, c. 25; 1962, c. 10; 1965, 
Veterans Allowance Board) ce. 15) 
80 |Department of Veterans Affairs 1953-54 65 |Veterans Benefit (amended 1955, 
(1967, c. 96) c. 43) 


PART IV.—FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


Federal Government Employment 


The former Civil Service Commission became the Public Service Commission with 
the proclamation of the Public Service Employment Act on Mar. 13, 1967. Under this 
Act the Commission retains its status as an independent body responsible to Parliament 
for the appointment of qualified persons to or from within the public service and for the 
operation of staff training and development programs. It may establish boards to consider 
appeals against selections for appointments made from within the public service, to make 
recommendations on the delegation of its authority, and to inquire into allegations of 
political partisanship. The Commission’s jurisdiction is extended to include a number of 
persons not covered by the former Civil Service Act. It is also given the prerogative of 
making extensive delegation of its authority to deputy heads to perform any of its powers, 
functions or duties, except those relating to appeals. 


Under the amended Financial Administration Act and the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act, both of which were also proclaimed on Mar. 18, 1967, the Treasury Board 
is made responsible for the development of regulations, policies and standards governing 
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all other aspects of personnel management in the public service including classification and 
pay, conditions of employment, collective bargaining and staff relations, organization and 
establishments, and manpower development and utilization. 


Staffing.—The Commission continues to perform its important role as guardian of 
the merit principle while ensuring the high quality of people within the service. Every 
citizen has the opportunity of competing for positions in the service of his country. Ordi- 
narily, any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but applicants 
for local positions in the administrative support or operational categories who are residents 
of the locality in which the vacancy occurs are given preference. Competitive examina- 
tions are announced through the press and other news media and through posters displayed 
on public notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the Canada Manpower Centres, 
offices of the Public Service Commission and elsewhere. 


The Commission’s major task—staffing the public service according to merit—is done 
on an occupational basis. This is consistent with the revised classification system that 
divides the service into six broad occupational categories which are further divided into 
groups of occupationally similar jobs. For each major occupation or group of occupations, 
there is a program of development, recruitment, selection and placement. The activities 
are operated on the basis of comprehensive manpower planning including regular appraisals 


_ of employees, planned rotation, development and continuous recruitment techniques. 


The new legislation provides the flexibility needed for the revised approach to govern- 
ment administration whereby competent managers should be allowed to manage and should 
be held accountable for their decisions. To facilitate staffing under this concept of manage- 
ment, the Commission may delegate any of its authority, except for appeals, to deputy 
heads wherever practical, and they in turn may delegate this authority with the approval 
of the Commission. Plans are under way to establish the proper conditions for delegation 
and to implement the actual delegation of authority. The Commission must report to 
Parliament on delegation and changes in this delegation. 


Staffing operations for the administrative support and operational categories are 
decentralized to the regional and local levels. But operations remain centralized primarily 
for employees in executive positions, for most administrative occupations in a number of 


_ departments and for specialized or professional employees, so that they may be employed 


effectively across the service throughout their careers. 


Appointments are made from within the service except where the Commission believes 
it is in the best interests of the service to do otherwise. Selection is made by competition 
or other processes of personnel selection designed to establish the relative merit of the 


candidates. 


Competitions may be open to the public and to everyone in the public service or they 


_ May be limited to all or to a part of the service; the latter are referred to as closed compe- 


titions. Examinations for selection may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill or any 
combination of these. By these techniques, qualified candidates are placed on eligible 


_ lists which are valid for periods determined by the Commission. Appointments may be 
_ made from an eligible list for positions of a similar occupational nature and level. Closed 
competitions for promotion are generally conducted by the departmental staffing officers 


under work-sharing arrangements with the Commission. The Commission remains in 
touch with the departments to advise and instruct them in the administration of the Public 


Service Employment Act and its regulations. 


Other processes used for appointments include continuous staffing and appraisals. 


_ The former is used when there is a recurring demand within an occupational group or there 
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is some specialization within a group. Applications are reviewed and candidates are called 
for interview. ‘The records of those who are not immediately called or appointed are put 
into a manpower inventory. This inventory is reviewed when a vacancy occurs and a 
group of those in the inventory who are best qualified for that position are considered for 
the appointment. Within the service, employees are regularly appraised to determine 
what training and development may be needed, to plan careers, and to decide promotions 
or transfers on the basis of performance and qualifications. 


Appeals.—Under the Act, public servants who are candidates in a competition open 
to all or part of the service may appeal the results of that competition to the Commission, 


except where no candidate is successful. When a promotion is made without competition, 


those who would have been eligible to apply if a competition had been held may appeal. 


Public servants may also appeal a recommendation from a deputy head for their demotion — 


or release because of incompetence or incapacity. 


Management Consulting.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which efficient and effective administration depends on the adoption of 
modern management techniques and devices. To ensure this, the Public Service Com- 
mission offers management consulting services to departments and agencies covering data 
processing, operations and methods, operations research, organization analysis and per- 
sonnel consulting. 


Training and Development.—Consistent with the growing emphasis on managerial 
development and continuing education, the Commission offers interdepartmental courses 
in government administration, occupational training and management improvement. ‘The 
Commission acts as the consultant and adviser to deputy heads on training matters and 
the training and development facilities of the Commission are available to employees to 
train them for specific occupations or for promotion within the administrative and mana- 
gerial ranks. 


Language.—The Commission has responsibilities concerning the requirements for 
bilingualism and biculturalism in the public service. It operates language training schools 
and carries out research and development to achieve various levels of proficiency needed 
by public servants. It is developing bilingual skills of senior executives so they may 
perform their duties effectively in either English or French. The program for this develop- 
ment gives these executives a sufficient appreciation of English and French cultures so 
they may use this understanding when developing and carrying out policy. The Commis- 


sion also provides departments and agencies with advice and monitors the way in which 


language-usage policy is put to use. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 
ments and departmental corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations and 
other agencies. Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 5 cover employees in the 
first category and Table 6 covers employees in the second category. 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1966, and 
Payrolis for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 


————$————$—$—$—$——— eT 


Item and Province Departmental Agency Proprietary Other 
or Territory Departments Corporations | Corporations | Corporations Agencies Total 
No No No No. No No 
Employees— 
- Newfoundland........ 3,909 151 7 6, 448 10 10,525 
Prince Edward 
EG ae 1,281 32 4 960 — 2,227 
Nova Scotia.......... 13, 473 269 327 5,162 47 19,278 
New Brunswick...... 6,699 420 108 7,427 42 14,696 
oe ee ee 32,083 1,828 2,557 30,991 1,214 68,673 
eer. 66. 5483 Sb os: 88,540 5, 888 5,018 34,131 1,095 134,672 
Manitoba............. 10, 189 407 133 13 , 488 576 24,793 
Saskatchewan........ 7,102 286 2 4,061 59 11,510 
ae Sh 12, 422 281 50 6,663 102 19,518 
British Columbia..... 20, 453 642 218 6,207 122 27,642 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories!......... 2,800 3 203 28 —_ 3,034 
OL ie 3,526 12 5 8,762 10 12,315 
Totals, Employees..... 202,427 10,219 8,632 124,328 3,277 348, 883 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Totals, Payrolls........ 1,014, 213 55,087 51,548 1275328 18,306 1,866, 483 


1 In addition, approximately 250 agency and proprietary corporation and other agency employees are included 
with those of other provinces. 


Depariments and Departmental Corporations.*—The salaries of employees in this 
group are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are 
as follows. “Salaried” employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
tate with the exception of ships’ officers who, although paid an annual salary rate, are subject 
to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administration 
Act. The salaried staff are employed in departments and departmental corporations 


which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 


outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus, this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 


visions of the Civil Service Act* plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet 
| Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs of 
certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the jurisdiction 
_ of the Civil Service Act. 


“Prevailing Rate” employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 


_Tates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 


under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 


_“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 


These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular” employees of the 
government service. “Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 


* The tables under this heading give figures as at Mar. 31, 1966 or for the year ended Mar. 31, 1966 and the classi- 
ications, particularly those in Tables 2 and 3 are in accordance with the legislation and policies in effect at that 


time. Under the Public Service Employment Act, which replaced the Civil Service Act in February 1967, pre- 


vailing rate employees and ships’ officers and crews are now subject to the provisions of the Act (see p. 154). 
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2.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations of the Federal 
Government, by Province and Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1966 


+9. Ships’ Casuals 

Province or Territory Salaried Pr Re pre Officers Total! and 
and Crews Others! 

No No No. No No 

Newfoundland and Labrador................ T 2, 882 404 325 3,611 449 
M 2,549 327 325 8,201 267 
F 833 64 —_ 897 40 
Prince HG ward: 1Slan Gopsree sion Gicrsis eeueteneeceict= Als 781 202 102 1,085 178 
M 656 128 102 885 170 
F 126 20 — 146 8 
ING Val SCOtiatin avecten tar sinc eee ttereretelerere cl sieiere Abs, 8,277 2,526 1,205 12,008 1,734 
M. 6,383 1,964 1,205 9,552 1,397 
F, 1,894 266 —_ 2,160 86 
New, BEunswiCk mesic c. 05 ie ee here olor TL. 5,513 855 148 6,516 603 
M. 4,886 659 148 6,193 401 
Ine 1,127 175 —_ 1,302 186 
One be cscs osetia «cons cman mane manatees ANG 27,304 3,683 665 31,652 2,259 
M. 21,403 2,877 665 24,946 1,585 
F 6,901 726 —_— 6,627 647 
Oe eas InercrnEShosp Ronen neUar aan ¢ As 81,098 6,198 199 87,495 6, 933 
M. 55,961 4,089 197 60,247 “2,944 
104 265,137 2,048 2 27,187 8,960 
Manito bac sce ne ce ee ear errs tere ALS 8,410 1,365 15 9,790 806 
M. 6,282 899 15 7,196 441 
Ee 2,128 869 _ 2,497 360 
Saskatchewan cme acticin: aarinids se eveeer aie Als: 6, 006 673 _ 6,679 709 
M. 4,901 382 _— 6,283 610 
ie 1,105 114 _— 1,219 99 
SAT Dertareee tei eth. ella kh thee Aidete okebar stele ofel sia Ake 10, 167 1,664 9 11,840 863 
M. 7,698 993 9 8,600 506 
Ey 2,569 3835 — 2,904 226 
British Columbia. a. peeeime ster te eters Aly. 15,851 2,399 886 19, 136 1,959 
M. 11,841 1,684 886 14,411 1,605 
F. 4,010 551 —_ 4,561 276 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........... ana 1,632 644 23 2,299 504 
M. 1,159 3842 23 1,524 157 
F. 478 §1 — 524 14 
IN STOTENG bes dda. ia, wine 6 ceo CO omic oaIate ibe 3,296 a _— 3,296 242 
M. 1,870 — — 1,870 128 
F 1,426 —_ —_— 1,426 119 
Canada en 2. ek oes as eee a 171,217 20,613 3,577 195,407 17,239 
M. 124,988 14,344 3,575 142,907 10,206 
F. 46,229 4,719 2 50,950 5,971 


fadt_¢® JoeTi 9 tu Bip) eat pin Gen) eee eee ee eae 


1 In certain provinces totals include employees undistributed as to sex. 
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3.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations and Payrolls, by 
Month, April 1965 to March 1966 


Nore.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 6. 


ae Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried Bae Officers Total and 
and Crews Others 


EMPLOYEES AT END or Hacu Montu 


No. No. No. No. No. 
Beer TU DGD oe histas Hote ts eiaaeie st obs 8 164,681 20,721 3,646 189,048 14,137 
SM. St a ces Oa a 165, 203 20, 893 3,796 189, 892 16,568 
os SRA SBIS @aiseiees lis sigeiete iin Belaceeaa 165, 936 21,401 3, 880 191,217 17, 513 
Mt Rais BRS eiG: SEER aero 166,419 21,837 3,873 192,129 19,813 
US Gl eee ee apes UE ss fio-«, 5.2 Beles 5 o.c18.2 167,066 21,641 3, 868 192,575 20,131 
ER PCURD CE ey Cites 5 loc s, ccc cierto bees 166,916 21,621 3,818 192,355 18,722 
IGGODOL: HM ee teh. ks ew ewcle s Sarees 167,328 21,264 3,798 192,390 16,049 
Bee CINDOL ie fens ioe... k. Morden sos sles oaes 168,220 20,722 3,764 192,706 15, 857 
BeBCCIN DCT ia Meath. of. tee sede s bheat 168,630 20,581 3,621 192 , 832 15,228 
BEM TY, LOGGER GS on cf. cnt ofetslels «eaters 169,349 20,521 3,530 193, 400 15,274 
BGISEUALY: pr cece oat oh. devle cre tuhe a Beoins 169,935 20,509 3,513 193 , 957 16,244 
PERS) AAS ee oN Se ee ce V7 5217 20,613 3,006 195, 407 17, 239 
REGULAR PAYROLLS 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Pepe OG5S. eee tee. dort cra Panos 67 , 763 6,935 1,471 76, 169 3,747 
LDN? 6 gis GEL he Re 67, 996 6,594 1,289 75,879 4,430 
ODE, 3h Ge OS OAR, ei oe Senne a oe 68 , 334 6,739 iSyAl 76,444 4,835 
LST ease Ro, ee A Sr 69,076 FER 1,334 77, 563 5,727 
5 fa ORES OOS 5 nee a es Seen oe 68 , 992 (249 1,348 77, 559 5,935 
SEC STOO) deg. a IE ee 71,689 7,300 1,331 80,321 5,614 
BEERDOM teat. avi. ees oaks abt o ra’ 72,071 7,026 1532t 80,418 4,686 
RMCTINO CD. MI 4 5s <icts «tot bea uccsrs «BRS Ss 72,360 6, 693 1,318 80,371 4,512 
MPECEMMDE eR) sa ccch 3 ait sc csutealdeles « 72,700 7,202 1,371 81,273 4,653 
menisrysl SO0the fet. ee... eee 75,191 7,130 1,247 83, 569 4,591 
SRPDUNATY.4.).2e Role. #2. dots SRE. 75,307 6,704 1,246 83, 257 4,266 
CIE As GSR. oe ee Ee ae ae ae an ae Co 76,299 6,713 1,281 84, 293 4,656 
OVERTIME PAYMENTS REPORTED 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
CORDELL TOUS). the bay attain i Beemer coe Ieee es ae 1,220 361 144 1,726 28 
UGS. Re ae hes Gee ae eee 1,168 369 210 1,748 46 
SCHR eRe chon oe URS dostmee « 884 354 171 1,408 83 
EN IM NE cucicas eh éuisajaiclacsie cease 608 391 171 1,170 139 
RESO Pe eM Nes Sovncats Ailes! « + 624 370 186 1,180 150 
MICETIND CII Teo acc rec cats ernie ab anesthe Tete s 1,445 257 239 1,940 131 
COOCG SS ee Oe eee oe Volz 257 321 2,094 104 
MVEIMDEL ele es or soe SSE, 2,350 306 215 2Ste 74 
MINION Str Psiorre. 78.65 . ceas t Avsides 1,905 140 217 2,262 41 
MEISTER OGG hos. ciotoe hese 3.5, acco is cos eae 2,749 334 146 3,228 AT 
Dn dea at SM Sal SARE SA ae CRA 1,802 242 134 2,178 26 
Re 2, Ser ere acyetst dul dce ates Sel 1,275 351 94 1,720 37 
# RETROACTIVE PAYMENTS REPORTED 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
NAS CO re ee eer ere 1,260! 22 47 1,328 5 
oS 4508 Oe eee oer _ 30 5 35 4 
(pe ig a a al — 45 5 50 46 
REET CS oaresars . sb Se slew ganeh ob — 48 — 48 14 
|e SST Se SD SR eR ete eg 200 47 3 250 29 
ay a IE eases Pres 19, 4442 27 1 19,471 11 
Matonel (mars sth criceerty. Lr sside loos 4 23 5 32 19 
NI ok cisce cindicevaieccdnncss 25 18 61 104 6 
SE ee hs vn mente pees 1 27 129 156 13 
OT Ee ae eee 7, 88238 30 31 7,948 57 
ata let aa eS Seales 326 20 36 382 if 
Ree aes ost LY aii. gro: 46 48 201 295 34 
1 Includes a twelve-month retroactive pay increase to approximately 2,700 employees of the Penitentiary 
Service. 2 Includes retroactive payments covering several different periods ending at Aug. 31, 1965. Ap- 
proximately 62,000 employees benefited from these payments. 3 Includes retroactive salary increases to some 


19,000 professional and technical employees for the period July 1, to Dec. 31, 1965. 
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Table 4 presents metropolitian area data on staff employed in departments and depart- 
mental corporations. The 19 metropolitan areas listed include the 17 metropolitan areas 
defined for purposes of the 1966 Census of population, plus the cities of Regina and Saska- 
toon. Included are employees who work within the boundaries of the metropolitan areas; 
employees residing within those areas but working outside are excluded. 


4,—Federal Employees in Metropoiitan Areas with Totals for Non-metropolitan Areas, by 
Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1966, and Payrolis for September 1966 
——————————— ae 


Persons Employed as at Sept. 30, 1966 ee ee ees 


Area P.C. of P.C. of 
Male Female Total Grand Total Grand 
Total Total 
No. No. No. $000 
Metropolitam Areas................ cee eeeceeees 102, 746 44,123 | 146,869 0 66,301 67.7 
Ottawa. Ont:-HullAQues..-8 odin. 0. gems 33,339 19,629 52,968 15 26,725 27.2 
Montreal Quoi ek cs c ceatt se cece e dense 15,537 4,609 20, 146 9 8,305 8.5 
Moronto, Onb..Mekettee « os. ofp vreheetegae © ciele ond obese 12,416 4,961 17,377 Le 7,230 7.4 
Wancouver, Bi Oa citer coc octettttacicncs.cisie ode siete 6,793 2,576 9,369 Bill 4,210 4.3 
PiSiitax, N:So MWR OR ook dade ss eced dooms 6, 686 1,722 8,408 aii 3,391 3.5 
Winnipeg, Matiecesesrveriis erect rose ewer 4,723 2eiie 6, 896 a1 2,921 3.0 
EdimontonesAlta, «<< .« o doantae nel a ecislemtetlaltieie Srole 1,644 5,157 & Iai 2e3 
Victoria, eB s Case wietecree seer ersesioe erat etatetaretenets 3,809 1,170 4,979 a2 2,180 PW 
Quehed, Ques... SNR. ee oc 3 oe codes: 3,341 900 4,241 9 1,747 1.8 
(uondonWOnters. coset ences eco ce tectee 2,538 iL euly 3,855 Au 1,520 1.6 
Galgary, Alta BGh BY c.s0s fp aditeoliccoseuge sae 2,118 856 2,974 68 1,275 1.3 
Ste Johns Nfld sean o<c cle titre ici se ae aa 1,620 294 1,914 .8 902 0.8 
Saint Johns Ni Baie. sees cee ditties see sicde oe 1,192 570 1,762 8 715 0.7 
Regina, Sask... Wee, os... «5.0. « Mectoylee woes ae oem 1,179 443 1,622 aif 752 0.8 
Hamilton, Ontaeeee: «sc scoteie Meserds oo sere aiallne 1,174 447 1,621 .7 694 0.7 
Windsor, .Onts hectic aos oe dacisjaseicicis cura ete 956 255 1,251 6 538 0.5 
Saskatoon, asks tcc octen anciaclesies+ <6 soles 951 259 1,210 a) 581 0.6 
Kitchener—-Waterloo, Ont.........ceseecesscees 555 157 712 ae 322 0.3 
Sudbury. Ontster ee coh ceeeine «ee clo wae aets 266 141 407 a2 182 0.2 
Non-metropolitam Areas..............0seeeees 62,175 14,468 79,023 0 31,691 3200 
Pn Canada..ck. eshte sass eitooreetaeie sccleversaceia 60,049 12,829 75, 258 5a 30,071 30.7 
Outside Canadseererccccns disses tate sclteleeiaerete 2,126 1,639 3,765 atl 1,620 1.6 
Grand Totals... fect tics cost eircom ees: 164, 921 58,591 | 225,892! 0 97,992 100.0 
Proportion in— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Metropolitan areas...) <<... acdesosecceeas se 62.3 se 65.0 eas 67.7 
Non-metropolitan areas......... es cece cece eens Bint 24.7 35.0 sie 32.9 one 
In Canadar. Bo. eo necce tee ree cisterns cess 36.4 21.9 33.3 eee 30.7 aoe 
QOutside Canadas. sms. ce wes outs ee dee Coiscks 1.3 2.8 lav ae 1.6 ae 


1 Includes 2,380 persons undistributed. 


Table 5 presents statistics for departments and departmental corporations on the basis 
of a classification by function, The purpose of such classification is to supply a means 
of studying the operation of government without the complication that results from 
differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. First, 
it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according to 
the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


This Section previously included a table giving employee and payroll data classified by 
departmental branches, services and corporations as they were organized at the end of the 
latest fiscal year. However, because of the extensive changes taking place in the organi- 
zation of a number of departments during 1965-66, this classification does not appear in the 
current edition; monthly figures on both the functional and departmental bases are available 
in DBS publication Federal Government Employment (Cat. No. 72-004). 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following organizations 
_ owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1966 are included under this heading. 
_ Employees and earnings are shown by month in Table 6; a provincial distribution of 
employees and a summary of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in 
_ Table 1, p. 157. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Capital Commission 
Centennial Commission National Harbours Board 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Northern Canada Power Commission 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Proprietary Corporations 


Air Canada Export Credits Insurance;Corporation 
| *Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Farm Credit Corporation 
| Canadian National Railways Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Eldorado Aviation Limited The Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
Other Agencies 


Atlantic Development Board Industrial Development Bank 
: Bank of Canada Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 
Canadian Wheat Board Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property 


6.—Employees and Payrolls in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


1964-65 1965-66 
Month 
Employees Payrolls Employees Payrolls 
No $000 No $000 

ES icc an Boioin sok ancl ta spp nci0seiepe me dat Soren 132,670 58, 185 134, 100 62,726 
I oe cn. Pee R IST voc ccchaectecnees 135, 686 59, 808 138, 692 66,752 
| nd Aaa nen esd Sear spa 140, 226 63,427 140, 954 65, 560 
/  . . ...f SS Ree See 143,717 64, 629 143,961 68, 594 
SE SR a 5 en ee ee 144, 232 63, 675 144,619 68,199 
NE, BABE Re OS erat ore hk woa Oe a0 0 oboe ove w ale 143, 455 68,589 143,073 67,190 
eno ss cnsie tunuainmuuion 138, 281 62,906 139, 105 66,612 
IES, Go kc ce otis atiath ea ties whde ove’ 136, 336 62,602 137, 536 67, 849 
mire ee eS SOS ON AT ee 135, 800 63, 839 136, 655 66,771 
ee cos cnc se fs pvec ech eee eee es 133, 842 61,740 136,000 66,045 
EEE I, O05 as Lae lek eb eu asec ved stu cue cd's 133, 841 59,248 135, 850 63, 486 
hn a ce rite ch ies canbe siels.s ca baiares dawints 133, 697 62,946 136,216 67,399 


Provincial Government Employment 


Table 7 shows gross payrolls (including retroactive pay, salary adjustments and over- 
time payments) of provincial government employees, exclusive of those for British Columbia, 
for the month of March 1967. Provincial government payrolls for the whole of the year 

ended Mar. 31, 1967 amounted to $1,410,585,000, payrolls for departmental services 

employees amounted to $840,264,000 and accounted for 59.6 p.c. of the total, those of 

institutions of higher education received $154,133,000 or 10.9 p.c., those of provincial 
government enterprises $398,558,000 or 28.2 p.c., and those of workmen’s compensation 
boards $17,630,000 or 1.3 p.c. of the total. 


The only data available for British Columbia and included in the table are for employees 
of institutions of higher education. 
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”.—Provincial Government Employment and Payroils, for March 1967 


pe 
a 


Provincial Hae ’ 
Province or Territory Departmental] Institutions Pai Nae oh Ail gee Total | 
and Item Services of Higher ateeucecd Boards 
Education TP | 
Newfoundland— | 
Employees: css» sishisiiutoeate es No. 8,771 471 545 55 9,842 
Gross payrolls........cccecsecesers $ 2,575,337 256, 137 197, 500 19,343 3,048,317 - 
Prince Edward Island— : | 
Femployees. ... SUiGesevers se oe eee No. 2,055 o 68 11 2,134 
Gross payrolls. .3...0 00% « disie son «Res $ 583, 959 = 17,797 4,635 606,391 
Nova Scotia— 
Employees......sscccccccccsces No. 12,205 — 1,294 72 13,571 
Gross payrolls... 6... 02s sssa + sae $ 3,475, 402 — 509, 450 36,356 4,021,208 
New Brunswick— i] 
Tomployveest nan? tee cole ee  oesee No. 8,023 909 2,401 62 11,395 
Gross payrolls..........seceseceees $ 3,037, 108 382,198 1,074,533 28, 453 4,522,292 
Quebec— ‘ 
Employocsiee its. PF SEES No. 46,646 — 17,675 1,202 65,523 
Gross payrolls.........scccccceeees $ | 16,355,873 _ 9,758, 297 317,092 26, 431, 262 
Ontario— 
Himployees.s., s. o00. sc secs ge siees No. 57,984 10,389 21,351 1,396 91,120 
Gross payrolls.........sceeeeeceees $ | 28,227,833 4,908, 174 12,000, 166 848,735 45,984,908 | 
Manitoba— | 
Employees... ..00/ o00000+0%0+ +0 No. 9,616 3,616 7,224 116 20 , 572 
Gross payrolls...........scseeceees $ 3,928,999 1,416, 424 3,559, 805 47,959 8, 953, 187 
Saskatchewan— 
PETODIOV CCE oe 54 cs 6518.10 led aime ae No. 10,272 4,019 6,781 123 21,195 
Gross payrolls........csscseesceses $ 4,429,347 1,719, 927 3,503, 620 58,174 9,711,068 
Alberta— 

Eemployeesiget. ....o. ssa bess No. 19,166 7,404 8,549 450 35,569 
POSS, PS YTS o.gonclteaoaisgloBterenr hs $ 8,452,918 2,856, 826 3,495,441 208, 425 15,013,610 
British Columbia— | 

IN PlOYCCSs.... sen vee clare de oe rel No. x 6,326 Ac ie 6,326 

Gras payrolls ..0ds0-s:cindews ieieewclen $ ms 2,434,159 os x 2,434, 159 
Yukon and Northwest Territories—t 

Eimployees hn tus defies ss ees ee: No. 629 — 61 —_ 690 

Grogs payrollaid 022 5...0 <6. 20 sae $ 322,291 _ 22,254 — 344,545 
All Provinces and Territories— 

BAMpPloyVees.. . BH sete. o> de OES No. 175,367 33,134 65,949 3,487 277,937 

Gross payrolls................605. $ | 71,389,067 13, 973,845 34,138,863 1,569,172 || 121,070,947 


1 Departmental services of the Northwest Territories are staffed by employees of the Government of Canada 
who are included in the statistics under ‘‘Federal Government Employment’. 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Section 1.—Canada’s International Status 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 
Department of External Affairs. From Confederation until 1914, Canada’s position im 
the British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external rela- 
tions were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great Britain. Canada’s 
first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the early 1900s, merely took the 
form of creating improved administrative machinery at home. In 1909, Parliament 
authorized the establishment of a “Department of External Affairs” placing it under the 
Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the 


* Prepared (June 1967) by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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‘permanent deputy head of the Department. The title of the Department indicated that 
‘it was to deal with Canada’s relations with other governments within the British Empire 
as well as with foreign powers but its establishment brought no constitutional change. 
In 1912, the Department was placed directly under the Prime Minister who held the addi- 
tional portfolio of Secretary of State for External Affairs and this situation obtained until 
1946 when the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs was appointed. 
| The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under-Secretary and six 
clerks. In 1912 an Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 
‘Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had been appointed to 
Tepresent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Agent-General in France (from 1882), 
and Canada, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, was also represented abroad 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials. However, none of these officials had 
diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the 
British Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
‘Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian 
interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities and all 
‘Canadian communications to other governments were made through the Governor General. 
| The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs and the growth 
of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion of services and representation inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada’s interests could no longer be 
conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authorities and the Depart- 
‘ment began to develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada’s external 
affairs. In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed under its direct 
Biatrol. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer was appointed in Geneva to represent 
Canada at various conferences and League of Nations Assemblies and to keep the Canadian 
Government informed of the activities of the League and of the International Labour 
Office. In 1926, a Canadian Minister was appointed to Washington. 
| An advance of the first importance in the Department’s development came as a result 
of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 by which the Governor General 
‘ceased to represent the British Government and became solely the personal representative 
of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: as the British Government was now 
‘without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to repre- 
‘sent it at Ottawa; and after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in 
‘London and from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
' Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 
| In 1928, the former Agent-General in Paris was appointed Minister to France and, 
in 1929, a legation was opened in Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, 
| France ‘and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. The expansion of the service was then 
interrupted by the depression of the 1930s and the next step in the exchange of diplomatic 
-Tepresentatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent a Minister to Ottawa in 
| 1937 and Canada, in 1939, established legations in Belgium and The Netherlands. 


| With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that Canada have 
closer and more direct contact with other governments of the Commonwealth, with the 
Allied governments and with certain other foreign governments. The day after Canada’s 
separate declaration of war on Sept. 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Govern- 
“Ment would send High Commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Ireland, and these governments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Com- 
_Missioner to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the defence of 
Canada. In 1941, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed Ministers to the U.S.S.R. 
and China. During the War, a single Canadian Minister was accredited to a number of 
_ Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo—those of Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, and Canada received 
_ Ministers from each of these governments. After the liberation of France, this Minister, 
following a period in Algiers as representative to the French Committee of National 
Liberation, moved to Paris with the rank of Ambassador. 
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Another wartime development was the establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin 


America. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil and the Argentine Republic 


(the Minister to the latter being also accredited in 1941 to Chile), and these countries | 
sent their first Ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and | 
Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. Canada now has diplomatic relations with all countries _ 
in Latin America and because of developing ties with that area, a separate political division | 


devoted to Latin America was set up in the Department in 1960. 


Canada’s external affairs services continued to expand following the War. Embassies | 


were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, High Commissioners were accredited 
to India and Pakistan and subsequently to Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya and Malta. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada’s responsibilities outside its 
own borders and Canada has been represented on various organs of the UN since its | 
formation in San Francisco in 1945. A Permanent Canadian Delegation was established — 
in New York in 1948 and a year later a Canadian office was opened in Geneva, the European | 
headquarters of the organization. These offices, now called Permanent Missions, have | 
since been expanded. Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization in 1949 and has been active in the Organization throughout the 
years of its existence. In 1952, on the establishment of a NATO Permanent Council, a. 
Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris (since moved to Brussels) to represent 
Canada’s NATO interest. There is also in Paris a Canadian Permanent Delegation to) 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to repre- 
senting Canada on these permanent international bodies and their various committees, | 
officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations | 
at many international conferences in recent years. | 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 85 countries. Diplomatic | 
representation abroad and representation of other countries in Canada is given in Section | 
2 following, and Section 3 reports Canada’s main international activities during 1966. 
and early 1967. A brief review of the present functions and organization of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs is given at p. 130 of this volume; a broader coverage may be. 
found in the monthly bulletin External Affairs (Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $2 per year) | 
and in the Annual Report of the Department. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representation as at June 30, 1967 


Note.—Changes in this listing subsequent to June 30, 1967 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and ob-) 
tainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 60 cents per copy. 
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Country and Year Present Status of Addr 
Representation Established Representative —— 
A geriay Pe crsoe Asis hs ac khet 1965 .|*Ambassador. s.asias ch osetia c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchen-feld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 
Argentina, C.2t0.@0x..) Sid. 3. 1941 |@Ambassador ev: 0c stomeck atee Brunetta Bldg., Sui Pacha and Santa Fe, 
Buenos Aires “ | 
Australian em etecec ion ese or 1939 | High Commissioner. .......... Commonwealth Ave., Canberra 
AMStrIA Ps tch en thle tet aren shies 1952<\wAmbassador. }.....- sceemelestekte 49-51 Obere Donaustrasse, Vienna 
Bar DadOs mies acct oe cate aechis.. 1966 |*High Commissioner........... c/o Office of High Commissioner for Canada, | 
72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain 
Beloium).? . Sakae oon eae 1939, *#Ambassadors 8... ..28tecclaseee 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
BOWVIA once cca cud ofr Shik a 1961, |*Ambassadon,..... 52 acces tee c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, 
Carabaya 831, 3° Piso, Plaza San Martin, 
Lima, Peru 
Brazil, coor ss tisaucte hceeir 1041 Ambassador. sec staceh sr iscsss prenids Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de 
aneiro | 
Britain £4... Sikes ooh elke oe 1880 | High Commissioner........... Cennds House, Trafalgar Square, London 
Weak 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 
. Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
aS a en car HOSE | SAM DASA OL. 0.4.5 seams teather as c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 
MEEMOL OOM Ss We cic s osiein ees 1962 me AIM DASKAU OR? a5 owasrcsisasaterone Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
: Yaounde 
Central African Republic..... NOO2 4 eM DASSACOL (10. dccc.s.aoietiecicce sie Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
ROR» ccosik, teestot's> gee «chs 1953 | High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 
Es iis islets eos» attgestad A TOOZE eA TIBDASSACOF s.6.64.6 5 6-5 osseous ele Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clere, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
RUNS 80.5. caxaccrgonre T+ orien ob + +E HOA? | JAIMIDASBAGOL: 65.655 0%50466% 40% Agustinas 1225, Santiago 
MOM LE 10), gece. serge lerorde « 1953, | Am Dassador..e..ssss0 sess wavehys Carrera 10, 16-92, Bogota 
Congo (Brazzaville).......... TOG 2H SAIMDASSAGOM, ..5.0c,0000e cscs 905 Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Congo (Kinshasa)............ LOG 2 AMD ASBACOL,... 2 vs 00 0.0 somes agi atti C.C.C.I., Boulevard du 30 juin, 
Kinshasa 
BPSUA ICA eects So viento ds wierss » 1OGLaimAmbassador.......... .gannesenras > Edificio Banco Anglo Costarricense, Ave- 
nida 2y Calle 3, San José 
ED a le 1945 |W Ambassador tics c.sesccaeeess Calle 30, No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar, 
Havana 
BV BEUS Re = Adu crate hi - mae 1961 | High Commissioner............ 15A Heroes St., Nicosia 
Czechoslovakia............005 1943, Amabassador.s sc. ..ccc0 ce ecc cess Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 
IDR OMEN gael. < og br eieleayele + ote 1962 1 *A mbassador........++.-+«<ereies c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Dr., Lagos, Nigeria 
PR ERINATIOS chews eMail se nebes 1946. |; Ambassador... .....500++s50ls Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic.......... ODA Me ATTOASSACOF oss.a0sd ow scrsie ee ee eae Copello, 79 Calle El Conde, Santo 
omingo 
BETA GT GEA. AP. ocd oe eats +x 1961. |pAmbassadory..... .< + emsresnieswoy Edificio I1.C.S.A., 120 Diagonal Seminario 
Menor y Avenida 10 de Agosto, Quito 
LOLS AG (6) 0 i eee 1962 iFAmbassador. ... 6.5. .:2+ > «metas c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 8, 
San José, Costa Rica 
PODIAE Ads i cavihc cow « sarees) «ve. TOGG SEAM ASSA COT i.e <:s/eis ae, 0 oe ose ans African Solidarity Insurance Bldg., Haile 
Selassie 1 Square, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
RAN eG SEE « stsiyajer cars’ + » 1949, 1) Am baSSAd Ore <¢ io. o455 sayeshas Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 
BANCO Ss. | semshiseus As saad fs LOZ8 ay AUMDASSAGOL 0.2 .c0.00seen0 08 3 35 avenue Montaigne, Paris 8 
Re OW ah ars io bias hecordals priv oe 1962 je Aambassador...<...50 00. estee Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Dee TATA Visors 15s: snadosarelt) «:afefo°epo-o re 150s Ambassadors tee each. Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 
EN Oe. WE. carb ea, Say" she sits 1957 | High Commissioner............ E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra 
BEDOCO MES SINS. 5 crating bias/slo + L043 HWA MASSA ON.... . » wae neater oer: 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 
BUACOTIAIG Flac. 5 vicrsie re 18S sels AO Gly MATMADABSACOL A) sis scone es eet 5a Avenida 11-70 Zona I, Guatemala City 
“SEES | SATS 2) eee em ae TOGO get DASSAC OL. 2 a0. css cose Seeter c/o Canadian Embassy, 45 avenue de la 
République, Dakar, Senegal 
BeRy Rn sursit didlo ebh ° 1964 | High Commissioner............ 91B Middle St., Georgetown 
—CGEITROT FNS se FOF Sal ATMO ASBACOL suc 0's.0ve ce e500 010s Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 
OSI Ee 1961. .2Ambassador.) aia a c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 
MBNOAT Yee So. ss bc See sea ee 1GGD a PAM bASSAdOPs.<5,< 000620 sos c/o Canadian Embassy, Mickiewiczova 6, 
Prague 6, Czechoslovakia 
ei) 2. ee ra 1949.) *Amajassador a aes + oa es alee c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
1 ol er 1947 | High Commissioner............ 4 Aurangzeb Rd., New Delhi 
I ey ihe hit oS Yc 1053s ¢AIm bassad Oras. cuc. > s «oa odes Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
RE Oe atocars ile otaeiane tarda LOSS ale AT DASSACOF . caiccs eons 0,00 Bezrouke House, corner of Takhte Djam- 
chid Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran 
ee LOGIT ATM ASSA GOR 0546.20 an vor alee c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, 
Tehran, Iran 
coe, <a. ayy +» elae 1940 We AMPASBAGOE.....c ses cos 5.5 40 ose, gous 10 Clyde Rd., Balls-Bridge, Dublin 
oto 45.0 eee HOSS ME AID ASSAUOES vot ee cea cki ec oe 84 Hahashmonaim St., Tel Aviv 
rs allie OA eal eeATIND ASB COD a. \cusle sister cicceae ae Via G.B. de Rossi 27, Rome 
en 1GG2 Al RAGNDASSAAOE-4..4 nn nach ae oes eet c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
; Accra, Ghana 
Sa a 1962 | High Commissioner............ Dominion Life Bldg., Tobago Rd., Kingston 
10 
ES 1920, iW Avibassador’>... .«.sneotimnreacns 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka Mina- 
to-ku, Tokyo 
AN oi it © 5 wcay oe 0 LOGO AID ASBAGOP..2.. ca cic s 00% oss c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 


rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon; 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


IKON Vaart nslesie meee ccles 1965 
FRORCR I a, Sees rssld cictis ote store 1964 
WKwalor scence ceiccieresisicc 1965 
Webanon score sree. oe eee 1954 
Wuxempourges-cemises oer terete 1945 
Malaysiays.cc.cesee see 1958 
Malta .c:; acc cecil Melee ties 1964 
Mexicos.cc Banistcces ee 1944 
Morot0. 22k cared cote nc atees 1962 
Nepal eer eee ok Se 1965 
Netherlands fis. caress sce: 1939 
New Zesland......c00- son sacs 1940 
INIGAFAQUAs Tees. oe leh. ates 1961 
Niger: ee re orioesc ae ate 1962 
NigGridienose coerce wee 1960 
INOT WEY rane ee ts osetia oe 1943 
Pakistan's 30 00 & eee 1950 
Panamarrcw. ss coe tore 1961 
Paraguay ere: eet eee 1962 
Oris cee eesti ns cee sie tae 1944 
Poland. 22.2... eee eee 1943 
Portugal Bee! oe 1952 
Republic of Zambia.......... 1966 
Senegal eto cee ee 1962 
Sierra[ueone; «22.2. tees, oie 1961 
SINGapOre se ore. oc bres dete s oe 1966 
SouthvAirica.. 3.2. see ee ee 1940 
SpSin co vcccssoo. eee ote tee 1953 
Sudan*... (640 4b eee eee? 1961 
Sweden? tik. eRe. 1947 
Switzerland®.). 2. 2002... 1947 
Syrian Arab Republic........ 1965 
Thailandarpcite siete cnkusee 1961 
TT O@OGE cic = csceis Ae teh orotate cxecsepsis 1962 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
TUNISiBies...5.ccs cep eee ve nose 1961 
Turkey. 22). HEPES. scemitee .1947 
Uganda 2324s 2a eee 1962 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 
*High Commissioner............ c/o Silo Park House, Queensway, Nairobi 
@ATT DASSA GODS... pelec.cfeb te sicis.< acl c/o Canadian Embassy, 16 Omote-Machi, 
3-Chome, Akasaka Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 
CA MDASSAGOL. oc ccs cis si3 «6.6 sis a'a> c/o Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke House, 
corner of Takhte Djamchid. Ave. and 
Forsat St., Tehran, Iran 
MAMDASSACOLs sober ernest ees Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau, Beirut 
HANI DASSAGOLeschyc ctetele she orels stots c/o Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, | 
Brussels, Belgium 
High Commissioner........... American International Assurance Bldg., 
Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur 
*AmbHassadOLisecedesccevsset cen c/o Canadian Embassy, via G.B. de Rossi 
27, Rome, Italy 
Aan bassad Ors caeeaice class aetlacte Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 
MAM passed Ones secs seca cence ees c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espaiia, 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain 
*High Commissioner........... c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Rd., New Delhi, 
India 
AM bassad OF aut: staysiele sie oes esas 5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 
High Commissioner........... 1.C.I. Building, Molesworth St., N.L, 
Wellington 
*Ambassadorevens: sos s ccc ee c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 
* Am bassad OF easetsmieesneenees c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Dr., Lagos, Nigeria 
High Commissioner........... oi Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Dr., 
agos 
Ambassadors .e: 5 static ets Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 
High Commissioner........... 54 Lawrence Road, Rawalpindi, Pakistan 
RAT AsSad Ole eee cetee ie ene c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 
*Ambassador...e: cess sce ce aee c/o Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitre 
478, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Aim bassad OF Nesiteeamaneeeee Edificio El Pacifico-Washington, 7 Piso, 
Plaza Washington, Lima 
Ambassador.saseetennss canes: Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 
Ambassadoren.cccseee este Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 
*High Commissioner........... c/o Canadian Embassy, Bldg. C.C.C.L, 
Boulevard du 30 juin, Leopoldville 
Ambassador...........ceeeeees 4 avenue de la République, Immeuble 
Daniel Sorono, Dakar 
*High Commissioner........... c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Dr., Lagos, Nigeria 
High Commissioner........... American International Bldg., Robinson 
Road and Telegraph St. 
Ambassador. sc asee es cc cenecoe Standard General Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., 
Pretoria 
AimibassadOric.ccccencce cs oice Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 
BA MbAssAd Onsen ee alee were ee c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Roustom 
Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 
Am DAaASsadOr.cn ccs anes colteeee Strandvigen 7-C, Stockholm 
IATA DASBAGOL2.).5 6 isis alate torarorere nate 88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 
PAM Dassad OF Aekiae sce les eee c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 
Peis [OCT Ye 00) a gS Pe ee AE Post Office Box 2090, Bangkok, Thailand 
WATMDUSSACOL: ce ce coms ccs eeiher: c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 
High Commissioner........... 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 
PAs assad OGmas score cece Villa Ben Lamine Mutuelleville, Tunis 
AMD aSSAd OF s:1012 5 seme ee Ahmet Agaoglu Sokagi, No. 32, Cankaya, 
Ankara 
*High Commissioner........... c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., In- 
dependence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, United 
Republic of Tanzania 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 
Country and Year Present Status of Address 
Representation Established Representative 
pace ‘ad Soviet Socialist Re- 
Re aia o REE cokes 1943 | Ambassador...................| 23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
geod ae Republic........ 1904 We Am bassad Orr cice's:o.0.0.0.0.0 daveiayels 6 anne Roustom Pasha, Garden City, 
airo 
United Republic of 
PANZANIB, 50s cccccee 1962 (1964) | High Commissioner........... Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave., Dar-es-Salaam 
United States of America..... 1927 | Ambassador............cccee00. ee Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 
Brnper Volta.s.ioc.ccec ee cacels 1962-|*Ambassador........cccccssscvs c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/83 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 
PRE AV sac ans PLATS ais de es 1952aI SA passa OF =... ¢.c.c.c os 00s ce c1 ee 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Montevideo 
SVGNEZUCIA: . So's. . siciec's oeeecies 1952 | Ambassador..............-....| Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad Com- 
mercial Tamanaco. Caracas 
Yugoslavia.......... SEARS 1943 | Ambassador............eceeee- Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 
Other Missions 
Canadian Military Mission....1946 |*Head of Mission............0.. Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, 
British Headquarters, Berlin (British 
Sector) 
Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission 
for Supervision and Control 
PP CAambodia. oo... oe cece @GOMMISGIONED 5 ./2.5/<i<i0e65/6:0:05.6.4.6 224 Kéo Chéa, Phnom Penh 
Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission 
for Supervision and Control 
BPEL MRE EGR cists Sacais.ca.sisi Commissioner. «5.55. 0.060 cs20ees rue Tat Luang, Vientiane 
Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission 
for Supervision and Control , 
on Viet-Nam............ sees 1954 | Commissioner............2.00- Cap Vo Thanh, P.O. Box 220, Saigon 
Delegation of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council..... 1952 | Permanent Representative and , 
ATH DASSA GOP Eee... occse sess Blase du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
aris 16 


Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 


RECT RC Sate e.c. 6s 688 GIES eh 1961 
Mission of Canada to 
European Communities..... 1960 


Permanent Mission of Canada 
to the United Nations...... 1948 


Permanent Mission of Canada 
to the Office of the United 
Nations in Geneva.......... 1948 


Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Eighteen- 
Nation-Committee on Dis- 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization Lasse ales 1960 
Consulates 
EEE eh iizs sn cen cee ba 1947 
NS TOF. oie csra os o.0 od © 9 0 1965 
ital ar 1965 
IIT, Oh va «ilk d's a cles 1956 
EE ee 1961 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Paris 16 


Permanent Representative..... 


Head of Mission..............- 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 
Permanent Representative and 


Agn basksad OF nin «be eens .750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


Permanent Representative and 


Ambassador......ceceseeee0: 16, Pare du ChAteau Banquet, Geneva 


Ambassador and Adviser to ths 


Government on Disarmament] 2, Pare du ChAteau Banquet, Geneva 


Minister and Permanent Dele- 


BLOM ois. n,cicseie,ssasese cas ott 1, rue Chanez, Paris 16 
Consilasteneeeek <ocennc ines Edificio Scarpa, Av. Paulista, 1765, 9° andar, 
Sao Paulo 

Consul General.............66- 15 bis Allées de Chartres, 33-Bordeaux 
Consul General ...0......0c600008% 24 Ape du prado, Marseille, Bouche-du- 
Consul General............--6- Esplanade 41-47, Hamburg 

Const oof o.ccc:cise.0,0.0.0 sealers pee 4 eectiont ‘ Kootigealios 82, Duessel- 

0 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 


Consulates—concluded 


Eta] yee ee ere TE 1963 | Consul General................ Via Vittor Pisani 19, Milan 
Republic of the Philippines. ..1949 | Consul General................ 1414 Roxas Blvd., Manila 
United States of America..... 1948 | Consul General................ 500 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 02116 
es ea let has 1947 WeConsul:Generalan oc sectlosenie ee sO ron Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
cA HOGE SI) Consul ah 4 aisscasth acratdated oto Tiluminating Bldg., 55 Public Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
me eee 1948 \M@onsuleetee ioc.6 ous coraaossg 1920 First Federal Bldg., 1001 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 48226 
i a 1953e* Gonsul General. sc.ccs. aac. ee - 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 90014 © 
yh ST ee Pot or: 1952 | Consul General................ 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. 
New Orleans 12, La. 70130 
SF UN) OF Bante 1643 | Consul General................ 680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019 
ak a a GOR HBO OnsUl stasis ccaeloteatelevesntee sete 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
19002 
Oe i ul Cae ae 1948 | Consul General... ....0.6:5.6.6.5:s,e0i000. age Meateaiee s St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
] 
Et 1953 | Consul General................ 1308 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave., at Olive Way, 


Seattle 1, Wash. 98101 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 

Al gerisamnceecrevien ae eee LOG Aale Ambassadors asso cee ce ae eit naa N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 

Angenting\ ise eeee sai ee: 1941: Ammibassadorsenmetsiet.oc.c.ccc exe 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 

Australia fiir. es 2 es 1940 | High Commissioner........... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

TAUSUTIA ret ee tne oe Ee 1052 eA DAsSsadOhes.. nme eaeaere 445 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

Belgian a ee ers eee 1937-|:- Ambassador, 272. S3e ie. =. 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

BOLViaies. 22. ee ee eS 1966 | Ambassador.............22005- RM. 212-1145 19th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, U.S.A. 

Biraril tek oan ncn er eee 19416 | Ambassadors woos pone eorcce oe 450 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

IBYibainoe, woe eae a eae ee 1928 | High Commissioner........... 80 Elgin St., Ottawa 

Barmay A 22. FR, 82 see 1958 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 116 Albert St., Ottawa 

Ganmeroonc Aaa. tu cen eee 10628|% Ambassadors... sss sear se 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

@eylonitie OF ere. hci 1957 | High Commissioner........... 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Chile: 3.2.3.4. SS Oe 1942 + PAamDAaSsad.or s .).1.7t.txccrsl teeters 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 

CHANTS rho Serie tt bane Seem riers 19495)) Amibassadors.:....¢ cle suse cane 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Colombia et aa es 1953. || Ambassador! 273s ee 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

Congo (Kinshasa)............ 1965 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. ..| 54 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Costas icawennsks seule 1OGSa|PAIMDASSAGOL nous cians c/o Embassy of Costa Rica, 2112 SSt. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Wal aero ese dee on eke ow 19452)) Ambassador: See-eeee eres 330 Chapel St., Ottawa 

Cyprus eee hs eee oe ee 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 2211 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

@zechoslovalkia. a .s0s0- sess 1942) |EAm bassad orn cscc-ccciesiee feos 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 

WM ahome yn. ccc cece sy eee 19649); Ambassadors... .c.5 cccueec iss wise c/o Embassy of Dahomey, 6600-16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012, U.S.A. 

Denmark 2 See eis, ee 1946 | Ambassador................05- 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Dominican Republic......... 10540 RAumibassamor-secnsey eee eee 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 

I GUAG ORR ee cian coc ernnion.« 1961 | Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim...| 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 

EleSalvadoOress.e oa ocecee 1962) |) Almibassadone....c..: cee ccoue ce c/o Embassy of El Salvador, 2308 California 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

amland'fococisassucle/on be oee ete 1948°}) Ambassador... occ. cs eeietelereteteterele 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

TENTAM CC eeebes eis Serenes hace orev oneeer satis 19I8s | PAanioassad oma. cscs sauce cue eae 42 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 

GralbOn Bruker ns ern cl teretinctens 1962 HPA mibassacdori as. cnesan nants 4900-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20011, U.S.A. 

Germanynen a cocgetens acee 1951s Amp assaid Or. ve tarece es cue o eters 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 

Giliariad TY 00 3 Pe 1961 | High Commissioner........... 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Greece Ss Be as rn areas 1947s Ambassador cs... esse oe ees a Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 

Guatemalayey e Ste eats 1961 | Ambassador...............0065 fi aes N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 

Gilneas conan eee 1962s )@Ammbbassador...... <0. s«< 06 see se: c/o Embassy of Guinea, 2112 Leroy Pl. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Gityanas. «22. SOM aReIesE ot 1966 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Guyana, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 20006, U.S.A. 

FU SiGI ee, eta Se es are oro 10548) BAmmbassadonr..o os oe eek 150 Driveway, Ottawa 


FEUDAL Yay hs Soto ee etice 1964 | Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim. ..| 7 Delaware Ave., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


(TG eR a OE ae pred i Sir 1948 
BREE oo... POR Pd avels 1947 
Wedonesia.. 2.06. ea. 1953 
Meee ome. SLO cars. he 1956 
PMO CT, orto e550 bd is dames 1961 
MEL S55 < coc BO ee A creed « 1939 
Mere eek aR) wt 1953 
ERY, cays. 8 MAN eo See 1947 
Mey COORG... we eect ees 1964 
Me seca 'e sony ,0 0.8 Sore 1962 
RETR iA CG oie et vo oN no Te Sis 1928 
NE ign ocayepouaik suche tous Yetece 1963 
SIUEGEE Re. clos oc ssceccs 1965 
EOD Ak 3. Sonat ce theteress 1955 
MTONYDOULL. «5. ole cs 0.0.0 oss «2 1950 
MIB PARCAT. . wie ao 0c oss occews 1965 
Oia 1967 
od took AR A CS ee 1963 
MPITALANIID 5 5)o as ces we ces ess 1967 
OND 8 a SS ee RC 1944 
MMOCCOM soi e'. os Sees bee ws 1962 
LO See ee ne ea 1966 
PMPEHOTIANGS, |. .c%m% « « «<5 ¢.0,01000,,0 1939 
New Zealand................. 1942 
BBGHEAGUA. 4 iota) ). ieee 1963 
Mee A ie eee. 1963 
CRS 2 eee ee 1966 
Send Qed asad 1942 
Meercistanss: ih. oT seslaiame... 1949 
MAPMLAIN SAR slais dais! sole xin 'o/a'5) 6 sive, ole 1962 
eee ee ried. Syed cs. 1944 
Sr arr. 1942 
SHEE cei eal le ai 1952 
SEES ree Mere ee 1965 
EES Se oe eee 1963 
Reith Aftica.!. 0.00... 1938 
OL Se oe re ae 1953 
gaa al 1966 
a nee 1943 
Switzerland 
MIM oe arse kes ess 
Me As eek 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
SIRMSABEITFaie Seles iehe ofa tes be) 8 ays 1957 
ee ee 1944 
ci scvecsence a's 1964 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
MIOPUDHCS................ 1942 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Ambassador 


ee ery 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 


ee 


ee 


eee e were sere sees one 


seer er oer ses eeeseee 


eee seers esos esos eee 


soar ess cee ee esss one 


eeoee eee ceeeeesecoree 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 


eer e esr eeceesresceoees 


eeec reece soeeseeroee 


ee 


eecrseeeecrseoeccesoee 


eoeeeeeesrsesecrccsoens 


eseoeeecceseoeeoreses 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 


eoeeeeresoes sees ssons 


Se 


ee 


ee 


Ce 


ee ey 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 


ee ee 


ee ee 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 


ee 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 


cere eee ore esceccere 


ever es oer reer eoesee 


Pe 


i ey 


ey 


eee cere cere sere seee 


seer ces cso eneserere 


ee 


er 


Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim... 


Ambassador 


eoeoeeeesreeeoreeer eee 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 


ee ee 


ee 


ee 


Address 


c/o Embassy of Iceland, 2022 Connecticut, 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

a a N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 


170 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 

172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Ivory Coast, 2424 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

2940 Tilden St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

401 Albert St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Malagasy Republic, 2374 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

88 Albert St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Mali, 2130 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania, 2737 Cathedral Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Morocco, 1601-21st St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Nepal, 2131 Leroy Pl. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

12 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

1627 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Niger, 2204 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Panama, 2601-29th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 

10 Range Rd., Ottawa 

285 Harmer Ave., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Rwanda, 
1714 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Senegal, 2112 Wyoming Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

15 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 

124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 

c/o Permanent Mission of the Sudan to the 
United Nations, 757 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

119 Range Rd., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Togo, 2208 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

75 Albert St., Ottawa, 

c/o Tunisian Permanent Mission to_ the 
United Nations, Tunisia House, 40 East 
71st St., New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 

197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 

c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 
United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


SSS a ee 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
United Arab Republic........ 1054a Atm bassador.... ...csc1 oe sinvelctine 454 Laurier Ave. East, Ottawa 
United Republic of 
FPANZANID. soe eee ees eee 1965 | High Commissioner........... 230 Gloucester St., Ottawa 
United States of America..... 1927 wlmAanbassador....<..+ss----swieliees 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Upper Volta... :........ mene 1966 | Ambassador..........ss-eeeee: c/o Embassy of the Republic of Upper — 


Volta, 5500-16th St. N.W., Washington, | 


D.C. 20011, U.S.A. 


UU PUAY, 5:5; 5-cc0:510:0.0 Merete ote 1948 | Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim...| 124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 
Venezuela... 5.5.2... eee 1953 #eAmMbASSAGOL.. 45.2006 512 + ie comers 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Yugoslavia... amen en over 1042), PAIN DASSaGOP.<.4.0.0 46 ei. 6 +/<eceinte 17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 


re ee ee | 


Section 3.—International Activities, 1966-67 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


The Commonwealth today has been transformed basically from the compact and like- 
minded family of nations of predominantly European stock which constituted the Common- 


wealth association from the enactment of the Statute of Westminster to 1947. With its | 


present membership of 26 sovereign states covering about one quarter of the earth’s land | 
surface, representing more than 750,000,000 people of many colours, creeds and languages, | 


and including both economically developed and under-developed countries as well as 


governments committed and uncommitted in the international power groupings, the | 


Commonwealth more accurately reflects the world over which it spreads so widely. The 
interests of its members extend to all continents and the variety of problems demanding 
their attention has greatly increased in scarcely more than a decade. 


Commonwealth members are enumerated according to the year (if post-1931, noted © 


in brackets) when membership was proclaimed: Britain; Canada; Australia; New Zealand; | 


India (1947); Pakistan (1947); Ceylon (1948); Ghana (1957); Malaya (1957); Nigeria 
(1960); Cyprus (1961); Sierra Leone (1961); Tanganyika (1961); Jamaica (1962); Trinidad 


and Tobago (1962); Uganda (1962); Kenya (1963); Malawi (1964) ; Malta (1964); Zambia | 
(1964); The Gambia (1965); Singapore (1965); Guyana (1966); Botswana (1966); Lesotho | 


(1966); and Barbados (1966). Early in 1964, Tanganyika joined Zanzibar to form the 
United Republic of Tanzania. When Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah joined the Federa- 
tion in September 1963, Malaya became Malaysia; Singapore separated from Malaysia in 
August 1965. 


A development of 1966 was the negotiation by six Commonwealth Caribbean terri- 


tories—Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St. Lucia and St. Vincent— 
of a new constitutional status in association with Britain. Under the West Indies Act, | 
1967, each of the West Indies (Associated States) acquired full control over its internal | 
affairs with the right to amend its constitution, including the right to end the association — 
and declare itself independent. Britain continues to be responsible for the defence and © 
external relations of the Associated States but has delegated executive authority regarding — 


certain aspects of their external relations to the respective governments. 


The Commonwealth Secretariat, established by a 1965 decision of Prime Ministers, 
has its headquarters at Marlborough House, London. Its first Secretary-General is Mr. 


Arnold Smith, a Canadian. The Secretariat has the responsibility of organizing and | 


servicing official Commonwealth conferences; it facilitates the exchange of information — 


between member countries and generally stands at the service of all Commonwealth 


governments as a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the Common- 
wealth. he Secretariat of the former Commonwealth Economic Committee and the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit, both based in London, were integrated with the 


Secretariat at the end of 1966. 
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Membership in the Commonwealth is one of the fundamental aspects of Canadian 
foreign policy. Canada has supported the extension and development of a strong Common- 


wealth, capable of exerting significant influence for international peace and progress. 


Commonwealth ties give Canada a special relationship with this group of nations which, 
despite the diversity of their backgrounds, share important ideals and traditions in common. 
Commonwealth ties are characterized in the main by a spirit of co-operation developed 
through consultation and exchange of views. These are continuous not only in Common- 
wealth capitals but in other countries, and also at United Nations and other international 
gatherings. 


In addition to these continuing exchanges at many levels, special meetings are con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing and co-ordinating the interests of Commonwealth 
members in various special fields, and to review international developments in the Common- 
wealth context. Two meetings of Heads of Government (Prime Ministers and Presidents) 
took place in 1966. The first was held in Lagos, Nigeria, in January to discuss Rhodesia 
and the second was held in London in September when discussions covered a wide range of 
international affairs. Other Ministerial meetings included the Law Ministers in London 
in April, the Trade Ministers in the same city in May and the Finance Ministers in Montreal 
in September. The Commonwealth Foundation, a semi-autonomous body financed by 
Commonwealth governments, came into being in 1966 with the aim of promoting contacts 
between professional persons within the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth Parlia- 


- mentary Association met in Ottawa in September. 


Canada’s external aid for developing countries continued to be directed, in the main, 
to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Special Commonwealth 
Africa Assistance Plan (SCAAP), and the Canadian program for Commonwealth Carib- 
bean assistance. Canada’s total contribution under the Colombo Plan since its inception 
exceeds $800,000,000. Canada aided Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP 
to a total of $56,500,000 for the period from 1960 to the end of March 1967. Approximately 
$44,000,000 was made available for aid and technical assistance to Commonwealth Carib- 
bean countries from 1958 to the end of March 1967. 

Canada is an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan (see also p. 186) and during the 1966-67 academic year received the full quota of 250 
students under this Plan, 78 p.c. of them from the developing countries; 70 Canadian 
students continued their higher education in other Commonwealth countries. Canada is 
also playing a significant part in the training and provision of teachers for service in Com- 
monwealth countries and assisting in plans for co-operation in technical education. During 
the academic year 1966-67, there were 665 Canadian teachers and university professors 
serving under Canadian Government aid programs in the less-developed countries of 
Southeast Asia, Africa and the Caribbean area, a very substantial proportion of them in 
Commonwealth countries. 


Subsection 2.—Francophonie 


Heir to the great traditions of the French language and culture, Canada is also con- 
tributing fully to the establishment of special links between francophone countries. Its 
bilateral relations with France have developed greatly in recent years through political 
consultations, parliamentary visits, cultural and scientific exchanges, increased trade, 
officer exchanges, defence production co-operation, and the like. Links with other French- 
speaking countries have also been strengthened by the establishment of diplomatic missions 
and developing exchanges in a number of fields. A growing proportion of Canadian 
economic aid has been directed to francophone countries in Africa (see p. 186). Canada is 
taking part in current endeavours to develop multilateral co-operation between French- 
speaking countries, a policy based on the recognition of the value to Canada of its ties with 
@ multi-racial community of some 30 countries with 150,000,000 inhabitants, linked to- 
gether by French culture. . Voto 
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Subsection 3.—Canada and the United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian foreign policy. 
Canada has contributed over the years to the efforts of the organization to keep the peace 
in various parts of the world, including the Middle East, Kashmir, the Congo, West Irian, 
and Cyprus. In the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played a significant role in the 
establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force and participated in the Force until 
its withdrawal in 1967. In 1960, Canada responded to a UN request for support of its 
operations in the Congo by supplying military and civilian specialists and by pledging 
political and financial support. In 1962, Canada provided aircraft, pilots and maintenance 
crews to assist the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority (UNTEA) in the 


exercise of its peacekeeping functions in West Irian. Canada maintains a large contingent. 


in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to assist the UN to prevent open fighting between the Greek and 
Turkish communities. Canada has consistently advocated the strengthening of the peace- 
keeping capacity of the UN by means of advance planning at UN headquarters and advance 
cost-sharing arrangements and has taken steps to improve the readiness of its own forces 
and urged that others be invited to do the same. Despite slow progress and occasional 


setbacks, Canada continues to believe that the UN has an important role to play in the | 


maintenance of international peace and security. 


As a member of the eighteen-nation Disarmament Committee, Canada participates _ 


directly in the task of negotiating general and complete disarmament under effective 
international control and seeking agreement on measures to reduce international tension 


and lessen the possibility of war. In the Canadian view, it is of particular importance at | 


this juncture to limit the spread of nuclear weapons and to extend to underground testing 
the treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water. 


Canada also participates directly in the work of the UN through its membership in 
various UN bodies including all of the 13 specialized agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with head- 
quarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the UN with headquarters in Canada. 
The Fifteenth Session of the ICAO Assembly was held in Montreal in 1965 and the Assembly 
will meet again in 1968. 


In 1967, Canada will complete a three-year term on the Economic and Social Council 


but will continue as a member of most of the important subsidiary bodies of the Council — 


such as the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Committee for Programme and 


Co-ordination, the Inter-Governmental Committee of the UN/FAO World Food Pro- | 


gramme, the Commission on Social Development, the Statistical Commission, the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs and the Committee on Housing, Building and Planning. 


Canada also serves on the Governing Council of the United Nations Development 


Programme (UNDP) and the Industrial Development Board of the newly established — 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) which replaced the — 


Committee for Industrial Development. Canada participates directly on the Executive 


Committee of the Office of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the Trade — 


and Development Board of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) and the Executive Committee of the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (since the Second World War, Canada has received approxi- 
mately 300,000 refugees from overseas). 


Canada belongs to 16 subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly, including the Com- — 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, the Disarmament Commission, the Special 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations and the United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation. Canada maintains Permanent Missions at both UN © 


headquarters in New York and at the European Office of the organization in Geneva. 


Canada pays 3.17 p.c. of the organization’s regular budget and is the sixth largest 
contributor. In 1966 Canada’s share of the gross expenses of $131,167,000(Cdn.) was — 
approximately $3,480,000, and its apportioned share for the costs of the United Nations — 
Emergency Force in the Middle East (UNEF) was about 4 p.c. The cost to Canada of © 
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maintaining its contingent in Cyprus was about $3,000,000 in 1966. In addition, Canada 
makes voluntary contributions to special UN programs such as the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP), the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency in the Middle East (UNRWA) and the World Food Programme 
(WFP). 

Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the UN, its Specialized Agencies and 
related bodies totalled approximately $240,000,000 during the period 1945-65 and about 


$48,000,000 in 1966. In 1966 Canada’s quota (assessed share of capital) for the Inter- 


national Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) was increased about $250,000,000, of which some $55,000,000 was paid 
during 1966. The previous subscription quota of $800,000,000 had been paid off in 1963. 


Canada has been elected to a seat on the Security Council for 1967-68, having previ- 
ously served in 1947-48 and 1958-59. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—In 1966, Canada’s 


contributions to the United Nations system were as follows:— 


Percentage 
Assessment 
or 
Voluntary 
Contribution 
Agency (V) Contribution 
(Cdn. $) 
United Nations— 
eee Ses ae POU st nerin ee cthays axle of buns “napa err caer legies ssh “aadoteciscutne due oukesaa.® 3.17 3, 481,620 
Special Accounts— 
Operations in the Middle Fast (UNEF).............. 2c eee e ee eee ees V 729,749 
OrCe cGy DLUSTCUuN TL OrY dejra seers aan davies ho clio an? Oe oe “Bees sesame Vv 3,020, 500! 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA)— 
CES cise OE Py Sit free te ONE Br ERs a NRO, 5a, SR V 500 , 000 
MOO AI Be ee ee Ce RN Een a oe Site oh trict ees « hit ttele Gis V 700,000 
World Food Programme— 
EE EG oe alan SA IO Re ES Ae Es 2 ROR song SE Vv 2,464,934 
AS OTATILOG TUES Cen eee ee ee Cae ie carers Diwina. Mache. Kos werner V 6,775,000 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR).............. 000s cece ees V 350,000 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP)‘.................. V 9, 500,000 
Childrens bund. CUINIC@E LTC: weer mee. eden tintie’s de. uesvebte satnels, he V 1,100,0008 
Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR)................0 eee Vv 60,000 
United Nations International School Development Fund.............. Vi 35,000 
Wongo Civilian: Mund sect.) Sees. ae tte aed. ewe aale ee Scldiee dle velerhale.o Vv 500,000 
Specialized Agencies and International Atomic Energy Agency— 
International LabourcOrganization (LO) saa riitgaes, shesesece bya eeaclele isip-t Blecnepesi pic 3.36 735, 672 
ood and Agriculture Organization (PAQ)s,.-.cc:..-secc+cccotsotetoensr ss 4.17 978, 478 
World HealtmOrganization (WHO)ic 7). Otis. ATRL Pe). SEO. SER) 8S 2.83 1832372382 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 2.98 752,530 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO)............... cece enous 4.20 272, 828 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCOQ).......... 1.48 14,067 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU)............... 0c cece eee ees Been 164,000 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO)............c cece cece ener eee enee Dio 48 000 
Mnnversal Postal: Unions UIP U)S 20. .Gahtls sali tles ods. + olatte kodak « emma 2.68 33,000 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) (Sub- 
RBCrinbionsinCrease ALC Ore SF. Ghld- £3. Sl aaa aed codeine aaa, lobe ohlates 45, 405, 4025 


6 
6 

International Development Association (IDA)..............-..e eee eee eee V 15,030,000 
Vv 

International Finance Corporation (IFC)8.. 0.0... . cece cece ee eee — 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) (Quota Increase)..............00.-008- V 205, 405 , 3907 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
ee Ane Es OAL CUE OT SAG CRINGE ele: Ae tia aia 8 sein st cag € Sun 9.6) s'a 0p o's! e ua egajages) 4.8 2.86 258, 998 
Operational pudgebiis, SOIT, LOD. F2 tL Vv 61, 204 
Related Organizations— 
International Committee for the Red Cross... ..cceisieee 00 seisite scene ee ee V 15,000 
Mimitedy Nations “ASSOCIALION ID Canada. + dc, ts ce: trae ce relecica tees» suas V 17,000 


_ Estimated. This figure represents the cost to Canada of maintaining its contingent in Cyprus in 1966 after 
reimbursement for certain expenses by the UN; it does not include salaries and similar costs that Canada would 
have had to pay if the personnel had remained in Canada. 2 UNDP was formed by the consolidation of 
the Rrpanded. Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA) and the Special Fund, according to the terms of resolu- 
tion 2029( X X) of Nov. 22, 1965. 3 Includes a special contribution of $100,000 made on Dec. 9, 1966 in memory 
of the children who died at Aberfan, Wales, and Dorion, Que. 4 Canada also contributed $6 567 as its share 
of the costs of the UPU English Translation Service. 5 Of this amount, $4,540,000 was actually paid to the 
IBRD; the remainder is available if required. The Canadian subscription to the IBRD now totals $856,215, 150. 
6 There was no increase in the Canadian quota in the IFC in 1966. 7 Of this amount, Canada paid $51,351,348 
tothe IMF in gold. The remainder is held by the IMF in the form of non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand 
in Canadian dollars. The increase brings Canada’s quota in the IMF to approximately $800,000.000. 
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Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 Specialized Agencies 
of the UN. Additionally, Canada holds membership in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the UN. 
These Agencies are invested with wide international responsibilities established by inter- 
governmental agreement, and act in relationship with the UN to assist in carrying out the 
terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of activities of the Agencies is promoted by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Economic and Social 
Council. This Committee is composed of the Secretary General of the UN, the executive 
heads of the Specialized Agencies, the Director General of the JAEA and other high officials 
of the UN. It considers common administrative questions, inter-agency program co- 
ordination and projects or problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several 


Agencies. ‘The Agencies also report annually to the Economic and Social Council of the UN. 


International Labour Organization—The International Labour Organization (ILO) 


was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a Specialized | 


Agency of the UN in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from 118 member states in an attempt to promote social budgets by improv- 
ing living and working conditions in all parts of the world. The ILO is responsible for a 
number of technical programs financed by the United Nations Development Programme, 
as well as training programs under its regular budget. To further its work, the ILO holds 
numerous meetings during the year, including the International Labour Conference in 
Geneva each June. At the 50th session of the Conference in June 1966 the principal 
debate focused on the ILO’s role in the industrialization of the developing countries. 


Food and Agriculture Organization.—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec City. It 
now has 114 members. The objectives of the Organization are to raise the levels of nutri- 
tion and living standards of its members and to improve the techniques of the production 
and distribution of food and agricultural, fishery and forestry products. To this end, the 
FAO Secretariat collects, analyses and distributes technical and economic information and 
encourages appropriate national and international action. A Council meets twice a year 
to give direction and policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is 
the governing body of the Organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in 
Rome, Italy. 


Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, 
the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposals, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission 
and other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters 
and many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance pro- 
grams. Canadian membership in the Organization is provided for by an Act of the 
Canadian Parliament passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Govern- 
ment departments (the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) has been established 
to maintain liaison between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


The World Food Programme first began operations on a three-year experimental basis 
at the beginning of 1963, under the joint auspices of the FAO and the UN. The Programme 
provides food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and promotes economic and 
social development, including feeding of children. At a UN-FAO Pledging Conference 
in New York in January 1966, $208,000,000 was pledged toward a second three-year pro- 
gram (1966-68). Canada, with a pledge of $27,500,000, is the second largest supporter 
of the Programme. 


The Freedom from Hunger campaign, started by FAO in 1960 and now extended until 
at least 1970, focused during 1966 on youth, on education and on self-help in the devel- 
oping countries. A series of six seminars, enabling rural youth leaders, government 
officials and representatives of private organizations to study out-of-school rural youth 
programs will culminate in a world-wide conference called the Young World Food and 
Development Project to be held in Toronto in September 1967. 
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World Health Organization.—The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the UN, having a total 
membership of 127. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organization 
composed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six regional committees), WHO acts 
as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, 
it provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their 
health services. The 19th World Health Assembly was held in Geneva in May 1966. 
_ Gee also the item “International Health” in Subsect. 7, Sect. 1, Part I of Chapter VI on 

Public Health, Welfare and Social Security.) 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization —The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 
1946 “‘to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms”. Its headquarters is in 
Paris and total membership at the end of 1966 was 124 states. 


_ The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference which 
is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Representatives 
from member states make up the General Conference which meets every two years to 
consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and 
approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. The 14th Session of the General 
Conference was held in Paris in October and November 1966. It approved a budget of 
$61,500,000, giving priority to the educational needs of the developing countries and to 
science activities, particularly of the application of science to development; the Canadian 
assessment rate is 2.97. Further information about the Organization may be obtained 
from the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO, Ottawa. 


International Civil Aviation Organization —The ICAO, with headquarters in Montreal, 
is the only Specialized Agency of the UN with headquarters in Canada. It was established 
to study problems of international civil aviation and the establishment of international 
standards and regulations for civil aviation. ICAO operations are conducted through its 
Assembly, Council and Secretariat. Canada has been a member of the 27-nation Council, 
the governing body of ICAO, since its inception in 1947. The Assembly, consisting of all 
‘Iember states, is convened at least once in a three-year period to decide on policy and 
vote on the budget. The last Session (15th) of the Assembly was held in Montreal in 
June and July 1965; a Canadian held the Presidency of the Session. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), which traces its origin to the International Telegraph 
Convention of 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The 
ITU is concerned with the maintenance of international co-operation for the improvement 
and use of telecommunications of all kinds for the benefit of the general public. It has 
129 member countries. The International Telecommunication Convention which was 
adopted by the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Union at Montreux, Switzerland, in 1965 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1967. Canada is represented on the 29-member Administrative 
Council, the executive organ of the ITU. 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the UN since 1951 but developed from the 
International Meteorological Organization founded in 1878. The membership stands at 
112. The Fifth World Meteorological Congress was held in Geneva Apr. 3-28, 1967, and 
approved a program for the development of an improved world-wide meteorological system 
which was given the name “World Weather Watch’. Canada is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Organization. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization—The Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was established in 1959 to promote interna- 
tional co-operation on technical shipping problems and the adoption of the highest standards 
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of safety and navigation and now has a membership of 65. IMCO exercises bureau 


functions for International Conventions on Safety of Life at Sea, Prevention of Pollution 


of the Sea by Oil and Facilitation of International Maritime Traffic. Canada was re- 
elected to the Administrative Council and the Maritime Safety Committee during their 
regular sessions held in London in May 1966. 


Universal Postal Union.—With a membership of 129, the Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the UN; it is also one of the oldest, 
as it was founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of improving postal services 
throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. The Universal Postal 
Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and normally meets every five years to 


review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the interim, _ 


UPU activities are carried on by an executive council of which Canada is at present a 
member, a consultative committee on postal studies, and an international bureau. The 


15th Congress was held in Vienna in May-July 1964 and the 16th Congress will be held in | 


Tokyo in 1969. 


International Monetary Fund.—The International Monetary Fund, established by the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery 
for international consultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange 
problems, including the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments and the ex- 
pansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also member countries under certain 
conditions may draw on the regular resources of the Fund, which now amount to some 
$21,000,000,000 (of which the equivalent of about $3,700,000,000 is in gold) or on the supple- 
mentary resources of $6,000,000,000 made available in 1962 under the General Arrange- 
ments to Borrow, which in 1966 were extended until 1970. The Fund now has 105 mem- 
bers. Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Executive Board since its inception. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—The IBRD or World Bank 
was founded at the same time as the International Monetary Fund at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 to assist the development of productive resources in member countries 
by extending loans where private capital is not available on reasonable terms and by 
providing technical assistance. The loans are made from the paid-up subscriptions of 
member states, from the surplus accumulated by the Bank and from loans raised in the 
markets of member states. By Dec. 31, 1965, the subscribed capital was $21,606,000,000 
(U.S.). The Bank’s first loans were for European postwar reconstruction but in 1948 the 
Bank turned to lending for development and an increasing proportion of its funds has been 
directed to the less-developed areas of the world. As of Dec. 31, 1965, the Bank had made 
446 loans totalling nearly $9,500,000,000 (U.S.) since it started operations in 1946 and 
had used or been able to allocate for lending the equivalent of approximately $1,779,000,000 
from paid-in capital, including the full $75,000,000 of the paid-in portion of Canada’s 
subscription. In 1966, IBRD lending totalled $901,000,000 compared with about 
$1,200,000,000 in 1965. 

As in 1965, 1966 was marked by an intensive marketing campaign that included public 
offerings of the Bank’s bonds in world markets. These offerings, aggregating the 
equivalent of $312,000,000, included public issues of the Bank in the Canadian market for 
the second time in nearly 10 years. Two public offerings of $20,000,000 (Cdn.) each were 
made in Canada in February and November 1966. 


International Finance Corporation—The function of the International Finance 
Corporation, which is an affiliate of the IBRD, is to promote the growth of productive 
private enterprise by assisting private capital, by acting as a clearing house in bringing 
together investment opportunities and private capital and by helping to enlist managerial 
skill and experience when not otherwise available to a project. Of a total capital sub- 
scription of $99,400,000 (U.S.), Canada has provided $3,600,000. 
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International Development Association.—The IDA, also an affiliate of the IBRD, was 
established in September 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed 
countries whose need for an ability to make use of outside capital is greater than their 
ability to service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development credits 
are designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing countries 
than conventional loans. Credits extended to date have each been for a term of 50 years, 
bearing no interest. At the end of 1965, paid-in and prospective resources of IDA amounted 
to $1,676,300,000 (U.S.). Prospective contributions to be paid in over the three years 
1965-68 (subject to legislative authorization) will amount to $740,745,000 (U.S.) of which 
Canada’s share will be $41,700,000 (U.S.). IDA began operations in November 1960 and 
extended its first development credit in May 1961. By Dec. 31, 1965, it had extended a 
total of 79 development credits totalling $1,192,300,000 to 30 countries in Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East and the Western Hemisphere. In 1966, IDA approved credits of nearly 
$478,000,000, a new peak, compared with $196,000,000 in 1965. 


International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the 
aegis of the UN. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a 
variety of ways. Because Canada has been designated as one of the five members most 
advanced in nuclear technology, including the production of source materials, a Canadian 
representative has served on the IAEA Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. 


As of June 1967, IAEA membership consisted of 98 states. The organization of 
conferences and symposia of experts, the dissemination of information and the provision 
of technical assistance are among the methods that the Agency adopts to carry out its 
functions. With the rapid expansion in the use of nuclear power, much of the Agency’s 
program is devoted to this field as well as to the use to which isotopes may be put in agri- 
culture and medicine. An important aspect of the IAEA activities that is becoming 
of increasing significance relates to the development and application of safeguard measures 
to ensure that nuclear materials supplied for peaceful purposes are not diverted to military 
uses. 


International Law Commission.—By Article 13(1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in their 
individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the 
main forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. On Nov. 28, 1961, 
Canada’s Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs was elected to membership of 
this Commission. The 25 countries whose nationals form, at present, the International 
Law Commission are: Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Britain, Canada, 
China, Ecuador, Finland, France, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Nigeria, Poland, 
Senegal, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Two Ministerial meetings were held during 1966 and meetings of the Permanent 
Representatives to the North Atlantic Council were held continuously throughout the year 
at NATO Headquarters in Paris. 

The annual spring meeting was held in Brussels, June 7 and 8, attended by the Foreign 
Ministers of the NATO Alliance. The Canadian delegation was led by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. Although the discussions covered a wide range of problems, 
the attention of Ministers was concentratéd on issues directly relating to the French 
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decision, while remaining within the Alliance, to withdraw from the integrated military 
structure. Ministers decided, in the interest of assuring continued security, to reach as 
soon as possible solutions acceptable to all concerned. Ministers further agreed to transfer 
the military headquarters from France and extended a unanimous invitation to the Benelux 
countries to provide new sites for SHAPE and AFCENT and to Italy to provide a new site 
for the NATO Defence College. 

In reviewing the international situation, Ministers discussed the relations of their 
countries with the Soviet Union and the East European countries. They concluded that, 
although it was imperative for the West to maintain adequate forces for deterrence and 
defence, the peaceful ending of the division of Europe remained a principal purpose of the 
Alliance. Attention was given during the discussions to Greek-Turkish relations and 
Ministers welcomed the announcement by Ministers of Greece and Turkey that they were 
entering into contact on the Cyprus question and on Greek—Turkish relations. 


The annual Ministerial meeting held in Paris on Dec. 15 and 16 was attended by a 
delegation led by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister of National 
Defence. There were two dominant themes of political discussion on which there was 
general agreement. First, there was the recognized need to improve East-West relations 
and, secondly, the acceptance of the desirability of studying the future of the Alliance. 
The Council had before it a study of East-West relations which had already revealed that 
there was a substantial measure of agreement within NATO on this subject. At the 
opening of the meeting, the Belgian Foreign Minister submitted a resolution proposing & 
study of the future tasks of the Alliance in the light of developments since 1949. This 
proposal recalled the Canadian proposal of 1964, which was not pursued at that time for 
fear it might precipitate a confrontation with France. In the minds of most delegations, 
the proposal to study the future tasks of the Alliance was closely related to, and tended to 
merge with, the Council’s interest in improving East-West relations. For this reason, 
Ministers decided to leave to the study on the future of the Alliance consideration of the 
possibility of developing new proposals for moving forward in the field of improving East- 
West relations. 

An important decision of the December meeting, which reflected the recognized need 
to engage members as fully as possible in the nuclear affairs of the Alliance, was the estab- 
lishment of a Nuclear Defence Affairs Committee and a subordinate Nuclear Planning 
Group. Membership in the Nuclear Defence Affairs Committee is open to all members of 
NATO who wish to participate. Agreement was reached on a membership of seven in the 
Nuclear Planning Group (which includes Canada) who were to serve 18 months. Canada 
supported this decision, which will broaden participation in the formulation of Alliance 
nuclear defence policy and may open the way to a non-proliferation agreement. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Support for NATO during 1966 continued to 
be one of the foundations of Canadian foreign policy. As its contribution to the military 
strength of the Alliance, Canada maintains an army brigade and an air division in Europe 
and supporting forces in Canada, including two battalions assigned to the Allied Command 
Europe Mobile Force. It has assigned a substantial naval force to the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) for the defence of the Canada-United States region in 
case of emergency and participates with the United States in the defence of the North 
American Continent through the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 


Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,860,000,000 in mutual aid to 
European members of NATO. The aid program, consisting of contributions to NATO 
infrastructure and military costs, transfers of equipment to member countries and aircrew 
training in Canada of NATO forces, continued in 1966. This program has decreased in 
magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability of the European members 
to meet their individual defence requirements. ; 
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Subsection 5.—Canada and the United States 


Canada’s relations with the United States are of vital importance both to Canadian 
growth and development and to Canada’s position in the international community. History 
and geography have made the two countries neighbours and the demographic realities and 
economic patterns of today are cementing the friendship that characterizes the relations 
between them. Co-operation on bilateral matters and on the international front have 
marked this unique relationship in the past and experience has demonstrated a willingness 
on both sides of the common border to maintain and foster the spirit of sympathetic under- 
standing to which the countries have become accustomed in their dealings with each other. 


Both countries are active members of the UN and its many specialized agencies and 
both participate actively in NATO, GATT, OECD and other important international 
organizations. There are also many bilateral bodies that facilitate Canada—United States 
co-operation. The Ministerial Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs annually brings 
together members of the Cabinet in both countries for extensive discussions on a wide 
range of problems of bilateral and international interest. The Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence and the International Joint Commission are forums for the discussion of North 
American defence and problems related to boundary waters, respectively. In addition, 
many joint committees and agencies deal with specialized subjects. But perhaps the most 
important factor in reinforcing the traditional friendship of the two countries is the continual 
intermingling of their peoples as private individuals, which is permitted by the free flow 
across the shared border. 


Subsection 6.—Canada and Latin America 


Canada has formal diplomatic relations with all 20 Latin American Republics and 
maintains 14 resident diplomatic missions in the area. Canada’s relations with these 
countries have increased appreciably during the past few years in every field. 


Canada is a member of three Inter-American organizations linked with the Organi- 
zation of American States—the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Inter-American Radio Office. Since 1931, 
Canada has been a member of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, which, although 
not an OAS organization, is closely related to that body. Canada joined the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America in 1961. 


Canada has also been officially represented at a growing number of meetings and 
conferences concerned with Latin American and Inter-American affairs. For some years 
Canadian observer groups have attended the annual ministerial meetings of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, one of the organs of the OAS. During the past 
two years, Canada has been represented in an observer capacity at three high-level OAS 
meetings. In addition to attendance at meetings of some of the bodies mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, Canada has recently been represented at the conference of Ministers 
of Education and Economic Planning of Latin America in Buenos Aires, at a meeting of 
the Centre for Latin American Monetary Studies in the same capital, at the Seventh 
Meeting of the Inter-American Development Bank in Mexico, the Inter-American Con- 
ference of the Ministers of Labour in Caracas, the Annual Meeting of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission in Guayaquil, Ecuador, and at the Seminar on Tax Admini- 
Stration in Washington. In addition, Canada acted as host for the American Regional 
Conference of the International Labour Organization, held in Ottawa in September 1966. 
A Canadian expert represented Canada unofficially at the Inter-American meeting of 
Copyright Experts in Rio de Janeiro. 


In December 1964, the Canadian Government signed an agreement with the Inter- 
American Development Bank under which Canada agreed to make available $10,000,000 
(Cdn.) in development loan funds for use in financing development projects in Latin 
America. This initial commitment has been followed in each of the two succeeding years 
by additional commitments of an equal amount, bringing the total Canadian development 
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loan funds made available to Latin America to a level of $30,000,000 (Cdn.). As at 
Mar. 31, 1967, nine Canadian development loans totalling $16,856,000 (Cdn.) have now 
been approved for financing of development projects in Latin America. 

Although the volume of Canadian trade with Latin America is still a small part of 
total Canadian trade, it has more than trebled since the end of the Second World War. 
Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico and Argentina rank among the top 25 Canadian export markets. 
The Canadian Government has directly facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America 
and indirectly assisted Latin American economic development through the provision of 
long-term credits under the Export Credits Insurance Act; these credits total more than 
$138,000,000 (Cdn.). 


Subsection 7.—Canada and Europe, the Middle East, Africa and the Far East 


_ Canada and Europe.—Canada’s relations with Europe spring from the common 
cultural heritage that this country shares with Britain and France and also reflect its 
traditional links with other European countries from which Canada’s population derives. 
These relations have been strengthened by Canada’s substantial participation, on European 
soil, in the two World Wars. Canada’s relations with Western Europe have since steadily 
developed under the impulse of major Canadian political, economic, defence and other 
interests in the area. Canada maintains close and extensive bilateral relations with Britain 
and France in particular, as well as with most other Western European countries, and has 
resident diplomatic missions in almost all of them. Traditionally, Britain and to a lesser 
extent several Western European countries have been among Canada’s major partners in 
external trade and have been its chief source of immigrants. In the multilateral field, 
Canada is today, with a number of Western European countries, an active member of 
NATO and the OECD, and also of wider international associations such as GATT. Through 
its NATO membership in particular, Canada expresses its interest in the security of 
Western Europe and in any European settlement that may eventually emerge from the 
political détente there. Asa result of its growing prosperity, stability and dynamism and 
of its progress toward some form of integration, Western Europe is able to play an increas- 
ingly significant role in the Western World and toward the under-developed countries. 
Accordingly, Western Europe tends to assume greater importance for Canada, not only for 
reasons of history and sentiment, but for the influence it wields, for the possibility of fruitful 
co-operation it offers in many fields and for the element of balance it can provide to 
Canada’s external relations. 

Largely as a result of large-scale sales of Canadian wheat and flour to the U.S.S.R. 
and the countries of Eastern Europe, Canada’s relations with that area have received a 
marked impulse toward normalization since 1963. This has also been encouraged by the 
general relaxation of international tensions in Europe over the same period. As a result, 
the volume of trade and tourism, as well as of official and semi-official visitors in both 
directions, has greatly increased and agreements on many outstanding issues involving such 
matters as Canadian claims against a number of Eastern European countries have been 
settled or are the subject of negotiation. Contacts between Canada and the U.S.5.R. 
have been facilitated by improvement of communication through the establishment of 
direct shipping and airline services and by the extension of diplomatic relations from 
Canada’s existing resident missions in Moscow, Prague, Warsaw and Belgrade to cover 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria through non-resident Ambassadors. 


Canada and the Middle East.—Canada has participated actively in UN efforts to 
promote calm and stability and to alleviate want in the Middle East, which has been a 
focus of tension and conflict since the end of the Second World War. Canadian officers 
continue to serve with the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization located along 
Israel’s borders with neighbouring Arab States. Canada was closely associated with the 
formation of the United Nations Emergency Force, and Canadian troops served with 
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UNEF in Gaza and Sinai from its inception until its withdrawal in May 1967. Canada 


: also took part in the United Nations Yemen Observation Mission which was terminated in 
- September 1964. 


! 


Another form of Canadian co-operation in UN activities in the Middle East is the 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) ; Canada has 
_ traditionally been one of the leading contributors to that agency since its inception. 
_ Following the conflict of June 1967, the Canadian Government supplemented its contri- 
bution by providing substantial amounts in emergency food aid and other forms of 
_ assistance to the agency and also contributed generously to the International Red Cross 
_ for the provision of emergency supplies to relieve human suffering in the Middle East. 


Canada and Africa.—The rapid expansion of Canadian diplomatic relations with 
African countries in recent years reflects the growing Canadian interest in that area and in 
the problems of its political and economic development. Canada now has diplomatic 
Missions in 11 African countries and the heads of missions are dually accredited to a number 
of other countries. Canada has particular links with Commonwealth African countries 
and with French-speaking African states (see also p. 173). Financial and technical assis- 
tance is given to these countries through the Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan, 
a review of which is given on pp. 185-186. Canadian assistance to French-speaking states 
in Africa is dealt with on pp. 186-187. 


Canada and the Far East.—Canada has had important contacts, both official and 
private, with the Far East over many years and is becoming more and more aware of its 
position as a Pacific as well as an Atlantic nation. With the development of modern 
transportation and communications, the Pacific Ocean has ceased to be a barrier and, as a 
result, contacts between Canadians and the peoples of the Far East are increasing rapidly 
in number and variety. Many of these contacts are based on a growing volume of trans- 
Pacific trade. Japan, in particular, is Canada’s third largest trading partner; total bilateral 
trade amounted to over $650,000,000 in 1966. Canadian Cabinet Ministers hold annual 
meetings with their Japanese counterparts to discuss matters of mutual interest. 


Although Canada does not maintain diplomatic relations with Communist China, it 
has continued its policy of developing trade and other contacts with Peking on the premise 
that it should not be isolated but rather encouraged to become more involved in the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of the international community. In line with this policy, during 
the 1966 debate on China in the United Nations General Assembly, Canada proposed that 
representatives of both the Chinese Nationalist Government and the Government in Peking 
be seated in the Assembly and that the latter participate in the work of the Security Council 
as a permanent member. 


As a member of the International Commissions in Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia, 
Canada has maintained a close interest in the region formerly known as Indo-China. 
Canadian policy, both within the Commissions and in a broader international context, has 
been based on a recognition of the needs of the countries of the region for political and 
economic stability. The course of events in Viet-Nam in recent years has cut across these 
objectives. In these circumstances the overriding concern of Canadian policy has been to 
work toward a solution of the present conflict through negotiation rather than by military 
means. Canada has spared no efforts to this end. 


Canada’s relations with other countries of the Far East are becoming of increasing 
importance. As ilustrations, a trade agreement was signed with Korea in December 1966, 
and the establishment of a resident Canadian Embassy in Thailand was announced in 
April 1967. In the form of economic and technical aid extended through United Nations 
agencies and the Colombo Plan, Canada is contributing in many ways to the economic 
development of the Far East. Canada is also a member of the recently established Asian 
Development Bank to whose capital fund it has contributed $25,000,000. 
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Subsection 8.—Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was estab- 
lished in September 1961 as successor to the OEEC, with Canada and the United States 
joining the countries of Western Europe as full members of the new body. Japan, prev- 
iously a member of the Development Assistance Committee, became, in May 1964, a full 
member of the OECD and the first member from outside Western Europe or North America. 
Its headquarters are in Paris. 


The prime purpose of the OECD is to promote among member governments co-opera- 
tion in the fields of economic policy, trade and assistance to developing countries, although 
it also provides a valuable forum for discussion of common problems in agriculture, industry, 
finance, technology and manpower policy. At the first Ministerial Council in 1961, 


member countries approved a growth target of 50 p.c. for the decade to 1970; at the half- 


way mark in 1966, this goal had been considerably exceeded. Because of its development 
from the former OEEC, the Organization was at first concerned largely with questions of 


primarily European interest but, as its membership expanded, it has become increasingly — 


a recognized forum for broader consultation among advanced industrial countries, particu- 
larly on questions of economic and financial policy and on the problems of the developing 
countries. In this latter regard, the OECD now constitutes the main forum for consulta- 
tions among developed countries concerning the work of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) Trade and Development Board and its committees. 


The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both deliberative 
and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 


Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 


comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Parallel arrangements exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations. 


Subsection 9.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated by 
Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth Program. It is 
designed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all 


countries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership | 


includes Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, . 


Maldive Islands, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
Viet-Nam and the United States; the latter is also engaged in a substantial program of 


economic aid in thesame region. Iran and Singapore were admitted to membership in 1966. . 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects and exchange views on 


policy matters. As a consultative body, it makes no collective policy decisions binding © 
member countries; a Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, _ 
meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Plane 
Consultative Committee meetings were held in Karachi in 1952, New Delhi in 1953, , 
Ottawa in 1954, Singapore in 1955, Wellington in 1956, Saigon in 1957, Seattle in 1958, | 
Jogjakarta in 1959, Tokyo in 1960, Kuala Lumpur in 1961, Melbourne in 1962, Bangkok © 
in 1963, London in 1964 and Karachi in 1966. At the Jogjakarta meeting it was agreed to | 


extend the Colombo Plan for another five years from June 1961, and it was similarly 
extended for a further five years at the London meeting in 1964. Reports of the Com- 


mittee on progress and future plans are published after each annual meeting; each report — 


also contains sections describing the activities of member countries. 
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From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through March 1967, Canada made available 
a total of $800,000,000 in aid for capital and technical assistance projects in South and 


Southeast Asia. Although nine countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, 
_ the largest contributions have so far been made to Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan. 


_ The Canadian contribution consists primarily of direct assistance to various development 
projects, including equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 
_ power-generating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, hospital 
_ equipment and cobalt therapy units, as well as educational and laboratory equipment and 
_books. It has also included gifts of raw materials, commodities and foodstuffs, such as 


industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, wheat flour and butter, from the internal 
sale of which recipient governments have been able to raise funds to meet local costs of 


- economic development projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to December 1966, more than 8,000 
persons from all countries in the area had come to Canada for training in a variety of 
fields, the major ones being public administration and finance, agriculture, co-operatives, 


engineering, mining and geology, statistics, health education and social welfare. More 


than 600 Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan countries 


_ in such fields as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and prospecting, co-operatives, 
public administration, education and vocational training, and public health. Other 
_ Canadians were employed on aerial resources-survey teams and on the installation and 
_ operation of capital equipment. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—lIn 1958, when the Federation of the West 


Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a five-year $10,000,000 program of economic 


and technical assistance. Following the dissolution of the Federation in 1962, it was 
decided to continue providing assistance to its component territories—Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, British Guiana (Guyana), British Honduras and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands—and, since then, $44,800,000 in loans and grants have been made 
available to the area, including $13,500,000 under the 1966-67 program. 


Under this program, the area and its territories have been provided with two pas- 
Senger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation, a deep-water wharf at St. Vincent, a 
residence for the University of the West Indies in Trinidad, port-handling equipment for 
five harbours and, for several of the smaller islands, schools, warehouses and freshwater 
supply facilities. Projects under way include an aerial survey of Trinidad, a scheme for 
the expansion and improvement of Trinidad’s dairy herds, the provision of rural schools, 
teacherages and a sewerage system in Jamaica, a prefabricated fish-packing plant in 
Guyana, and a bridge in British Honduras. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1967, training programs were arranged in Canada for over 500 students 
from the Commonwealth Caribbean, the fields of study including agriculture, engineering, 


_ fisheries, forestry, medicine and public administration. In addition, 138 Canadians served 


in the Commonwealth Caribbean, including teachers, soil surveyors, and advisers in the 
fields of statistics, legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, postal services, Indian 
affairs, technical education and harbour management. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan.—In the autumn of 1960 the 
Canadian Government undertook, subject to Parliamentary approval, to contribute 
$10,500,000 to a Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan (SCAAP) over a three- 


year period beginning Apr. 1, 1961. This program arose from discussions at the Meeting 


of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 1960. Although entirely a Commonwealth scheme, 
SCAAP is essentially the counterpart in Africa of the Colombo Plan in Asia. The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Some of the newer 
Commonwealth members, particularly India and Pakistan, have been able to provide 
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limited amounts of technical assistance in fields in which they have experience and specialized 
knowledge. All Commonwealth countries and dependent territories in Africa qualify for 
development assistance under the SCAAP program. 

As occurred in other areas of Canada’s expanding aid program, the level of grant aid 
to SCAAP increased in 1966-67 to $12,500,000 from $9,500,000 in the previous fiscal year 
and development loans assistance to $6,000,000 from $5,000,000. In 1965, the first 
Canadian development loan in Africa was extended to Nigeria in the amount of $3,500,000 


and, early in 1966, two loans totalling $2,450,000 were granted to Tanzania. <A $2,000,000 © 


food-aid grant in the form of wheat flour was made to Ghana. 
Technical assistance programs continued to receive major emphasis. During 1966-67, 


over 400 Canadian teachers, professors and technical experts were on assignment in Africa- | 
while 645 African students received academic and technical training in Canada. This — 
represented a sharp increase in the program of technical assistance from the previous year. © 


Canadian capital assistance has concentrated on projects assigned a high priority by 


the recipient country and in which Canada has a high degree of expertise. These included | 


aerial mapping and survey work, forest inventories, pulp and paper survey and forest 


products development, irrigation and land reclamation, medical training and wheat re- | 


search, geological surveys and mineral exploration, and the provision of equipment for 
schools and national parks. A major joint Canadian—Ghanaian effort was the building, 
equipping and staffing of the Trades Training Centre at Accra at an estimated Canadian 
cost of $1,155,000. 


The Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The proposal to estab- 
lish 2 Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was made at the Trade and Eco- 
nomic Conference held at Montreal in September 1958. The Conference envisaged a 
scheme of 1,000 university scholarships, of which Britain undertook to provide one half 


and Canada one quarter. The details of the proposed scheme were worked out at the — 
Commonwealth Education Conference at Oxford in 1959. This Plan was designed to 


enrich the intellectual life of each country of the Commonwealth by enabling an increased 
number of its brighter students to share in the wide range of educational resources available 
throughout the Commonwealth and thus promote the equality of educational opportunity 
at the highest level. During the academic year 1966-67, there were 250 Commonwealth 


scholars in Canada; since the Plan first became operational during 1960-61, a total of 667 | 


scholars have come to Canada for advanced study. 


In 1965, Research and Visiting Fellowships were introduced as part of the Canadian 
contribution to this Plan. In 1966-67, three Research Fellowships were awarded for a full 
academic year and six Visiting Fellowships for shorter periods. These Fellowships enable 
senior educationists from other Commonwealth countries to visit Canadian universities 


and other educational institutions to carry out investigations, study or research in their 


particular fields. 


Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961 the Canadian - 


Government announced an offer of assistance in the educational field to the French- 
speaking states in Africa and subsequently appropriated $300,000 for this purpose for each 
of the years ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1963 and 1965. It was decided at the commencement of 
this program that emphasis should be placed on the provision of Canadian teachers for 
Africa. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, aid was increased and an allocation of $8, 100,000 
was provided to allow for development of a capital assistance program as well as expansion 
of technical assistance. During that year, 217 teachers and university professors served 
in French-speaking Africa and 160 students received training in Canada. Preliminary 
surveys for bridge construction and hydro-electric development were carried out; an 
agriculture education survey of six countries was begun; arrangements were made to supply 
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A Practical 
Demonstration 
of International 
Friendship 


Canadian, Ghanaian 
and school flags fly 
outside the Accra Tech- 
nical Training Centre. 
The Government of 
Saskatchewan and the 
Canadian Government 
joined with Ghana to 
bring this school into 
operation. From it 
will emerge hundreds 
of young, eager 
Ghanaians trained in 
the essential skills and sciences of the modern world who will soon have a large part in ensuring the future 


welfare of their nation. lll the instructors are from Saskatchewan but it is intended that they be replaced 
gradually by Ghanaians, 


heavy equipment to assist the Republic of Guinea in its roads improvement program; a 
series of educational films was offered to Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo, Dahomey, Morocco, Niger, Togo and Upper Volta; and a contribution of $500,000 
was made to the UN Congo (Kinshasa) Civilian Fund. 


In the 1966-67 fiscal year the allocation totalled $8,100,000—$6,100,000 in grant funds 
and $2,000,000 in development loans. Technical and capital assistance was given to the 
University of Rwanda; paper for the production of educational literature was supplied to 
Cameroon, Congo (Leopoldville) and Guinea; film vans and films were made available to 
Guinea and Gabon; arrangements were made to participate in a livestock improvement 
program in Cameroon, and food aid, in the form of wheat flour and milk powder, was given 
to Algeria, Morocco and Senegal to relieve shortages caused by serious droughts. 
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Latin American Program.—A bilateral Canadian aid program for Latin America 
was initiated in December 1964, when the Canadian Government concluded an agreement 
with the Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) by which Canada allocated 
$10,000,000 in ‘soft? development loan funds for use in high-priority economic, technical 
and educational projects in Latin America. This initial allocation was augmented in 
September 1965 with the provision of an additional $10,000,000 in development loan 
funds for the area. In 1966-67 this amount was increased to bring the fund total up to 
$30,000,000. 


Under terms of the agreement, the IADB selects and processes proposed loan projects 
before submitting those considered suitable to the Canadian Government for its approval. 
By Mar. 31, 1967, nine Canadian development loans totalling $16,856,000 had been made 
available. They included the Port Authority of Acajutla, one of the main Pacific seacoast 
ports of the Central American Republic of El Salvador, which was granted an interest-free 
development loan of $3,240,000 for the expansion and improvement of port facilities, and 
Canadian development loan funds of up to $1,260,000 were made available to the Republic 
of Ecuador to finance a resources survey of 13,000 sq. miles of agricultural and forest land 
in that country’s Guayas River Valley. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
other International Aid Programs.—lIn addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Development Program, which encompasses all United Nations pro- 
grams of technical assistance, Canada arranges training programs in this country for 
individuals studying under the auspices of the different specialized agencies. This service 
is also extended to the technical assistance program of the International Co-operation 
Administration of the United States as well as to other international aid organizations. 
Up to Mar. 31, 1967, 2,151 individuals had come to Canada through the various agencies 
from more than 100 countries in all parts of the world. Assistance is also given by re- 
cruiting Canadians for service with the specialized agencies on specific technical assistance 
assignments in under-developed countries. 


External Aid Office.—As at Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and administration of 
Canada’s external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External Aid 
Office, established by Order in Council, placing it in charge of a Director General. 


As mentioned under the separate programs above, additional funds were made available 
for grant assistance in 1966-67. Canada also introduced a development loan program for 
which $50,000,000 was authorized in 1965 by Parliament on a non-lapsing basis. The 
present fiscal period being reported upon is the third consecutive year in which this amount 
of money has been appropriated for development loan purposes. The terms of the loans 
are comparable with those of the International Development Association—up to 50 years 
maturity, non-interest-bearing, and a ten-year grace period. In 1965, the service charge 
previously in effect (0.75 p.c.) was dropped. 


In 1965, Parliament approved the establishment of a separate food aid program under 
which the External Aid Office is able to purchase food products to meet part of the Canadian 
contributions to the FAO World Food Program and to meet the needs of countries requesting 
this form of Canadian assistance. 


In 1967, Canada’s contribution to the world’s food needs increased to $100,500,000, 
from $35,000,000 allocated the year before. It included a special allocation of $21,500,000 
over the amount originally budgeted, in response to an appeal to the Canadian Government 
in November 1966 by the Prime Minister of India, for urgently required Canadian wheat. 
Altogether, the significant increase in Canada’s food aid program was considered necessary 
because of continuing distress in India, Pakistan, Algeria, Morocco and Senegal due to 
crop failures, as well as continuing Canadian commitments to UN specialized agencies. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents in brief form the results of the limited census of population taken 
on June 1, 1966, with certain comparable data from earlier censuses. The 1966 Census 
did not include questions on ethnic origin, birthplace, religious denomination, language or 
mother tongue so that the 1961 data in Subsections 7 to 9 will remain the latest available 
until the taking of the comprehensive decennial census in 1971. Also, 1966 Census figures 
on households and families intended to be included in Subsection 10 were not available 
when this Chapter was prepared and will, if possible, appear in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Detailed census data are published in a series of reports which are obtainable from 
the Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population* 


Canada’s population stood at 20,015,000 in 1966 as against 10,377,000 in 1931 and 
5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, when the West was being opened 
up for settlement, the gain of 34 p.c. was greater than in any other censal period. During 
that decade, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase amounted 
to an estimated 1,000,000. However, since the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that a substantial number of people left the country during the period. In 


_ _.* An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Voi. I 
of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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the 1911-21 decade, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First 


World War and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 


120,000, were factors in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during 
the war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
At the same time, emigration was again extremely high and the increase in population 
amounted to 1,581,306, being an average of 2 p.c. a year compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901- 
11 period. 


In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 


which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A — 


feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 150,000 
immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned from the 
United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, amounting 
to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude birth rate falling 
from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per thousand in the 
succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 1931-41 decade. 
During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. Excluding 
Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; including 
Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second half of the 
decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and sharp increases in the marriage and 
birth rates. 


In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. Although there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. All provinces gained in population 
during 1951-61 but their rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases resulted 
from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large provinces 
of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 87 p.c. of the 
total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces were entirely 
accounted for by natural increase. 


In the 1961-66 period, the growth rate dropped to 9.7 p.c., reflecting lower birth 
rates and immigration in this interval relative to the high levels of these components in 
the 1950s. Natural increase accounted for 1,520,000 or 85 p.c. of the 1,800,000 five-year 
gain—a drop from the 1,675,000 attributable to this factor in the 1956-61 period. Also, 
the 1961-66 net immigration gain of approximately 250,000 was only half of that recorded 
in the previous five-year period. Most of the 1961-66 population increase occurred in the 
larger urban agglomerations of Central Canada with the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
together accounting for 70 p.c. of the 1,800,000 national numerical gain. British Columbia 
and Alberta were responsible for 21 p.c. between them, the residual 9 p.c. occurring ip 
the remaining six provinces and territories. 
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1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Census Years 1921-66 


Nors.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871 to 1911 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. The 
populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131. 


Province 
or 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 
Territory 
NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
METS «clea b Re RIES » « ole L 1 i 361,416 415,074 457, 853 493 , 396 
(Eee ia ean it aea 88,615 88,038 95,047 98, 429 99 , 285 104,629 108,535 
ick Sa Se eee 523, 837 512,846 577, 962 642,584 694,717 737,007 756,039 
ee ee See Fe 387 , 876 408,219 457,401 515,697 554,616 597 , 936 616,788 
0 ee ee See 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 | 4,628,378 | 5,259,211 5,780,845 
Beco lols, ok Pfoudss oo al 2,933,662 | 38,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 | 5,404,933 | 6,236,092 6, 960, 870 
Ee ch Se ilence o od 610,118 700, 139 729,744 776, 541 850,040 921,686 963,066 
ot te a 757,510 921,785 895,992 831,728 880,665 925,181 955,344 
Ee ee ee 588 , 454 731,605 796, 169 939,501 1,123,116 1,331,944 1, 463, 203 
(Ce ee 524, 582 694, 263 817, 861 1,165,210 1,398,464 | 1,629,082 1,873,674 
MT a o.sre Ses sound ss» ote 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 12,190 14,628 14,382 
BIPUVIE TL, . hk ofckahe <it\ace 6 9 2h 8, 143 9,316 12,028 16,004 19,313 22,998 28,738 
Canada........} 8,787,9492) 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 | 18,238,247 | 20,014,880 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 
ere ae 1 1 1 1 14.8 10.3 7.8 
er —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 0.9 5.4 Sal 
Oooo cc cert ss scm 6.4 —2.1 jerk 1.2 8.1 6.1 2.6 
85540 eee 10.2 5.2 12.0 12.7 (RS) 7.8 Be 
Oe Vhod. 21.8 15.9 24 i 14.1 13.6 9.9 
GIES oc ele als s chiware 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 17.6 15.4 11.6 
MERE YY. 4. Sa atic’. sid 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 9.5 8.4 4.5 
EE oh S08. ona o) ecocnsh ose oe 53.8 21.7 —2.8 —7.2 5.9 5.1 ote 
Pip tegelegtliper ict Anil 67.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 19.5 18.6 9.9 
ICES S ee Ape rf B23 17.8 42.5 20.0 16.5 15.0 
Aree oS Ss Seesrerene —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 34.0 20.0 —1.7 
NS cilia basil daar 25-1 14.4 29.1 Bo.) 20.7 19.1 25.0 
Canada........ 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 14.8 13.4 9.7 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1921. 263,033; 1931, 281,500 (estimated); 


1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded 


separately in 1921. 


2.—Factors in the Growth of Population, 1961-66 


: Population : Population 
Province : Natural Immi- Actual Net 
or Territory coe Births Deaths Increase gration Increase | Migration repeat 
No No No No. No No No No 

URE cn so 05 457 , 853 75,251 15,674 59,577 2,256 35,543 —24,034 493,396 
> Dg Sr 104,629 13,577 5,071 8,506 466 3,906 —4,600 108,535 
SS eee 737 , 007 91,138 31,612 59,526 6,241 19,032 —40, 494 756 ,039 
ae 597, 936 76, 943 23,714 53, 229 4,460 18, 852 —34,377 616,788 
a 5,259,211 646,621 188, 904 457,717 122,897 521,634 | +63,917 | 5,780,845 
a 6, 236,092 752,511 264,659 487 , 852 287 ,054 724,778 | +236,926 | 6,960,870 
ae 921,686 108, 858 38,518 70,340 15, 433 41,380 —28,960 963,066 
Sask 925,181 112,249 36,558 75,691 8,988 30, 163 —45,528 955,344 
ee 1,331,944 181,753 47, 146 134,607 29 ,394 131,259 —3,348 | 1,463,203 
a 1,629,082 181, 467 77,364 104, 103 60, 822 244,592 | +140,489 | 1,873,674 
Y.T. and N.W.T.. 37 , 626 8,394 1,649 6,745 544 5,494 —1,251 43, 120 
Canada....... 18,238,247 | 2,248,762 730,869 | 1,517,893 538,555 | 1,776,633 | +258,740 | 20,014,880 


Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and 
the provinces in the periods 1941-51, 1951-61 and 1961-66. The balance between the 
total increase in population and the natural increase during a period represents the 
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difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migration. The net migration 
data shown for the provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from 
interchange of population between provinces and partly from persons entering and leaving 
the country. 


3.—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Natural Increase 
and Migration 1941-51, 1951-61 and 1961-66 


LEE 


Net 
Migration 


Natural Population Increase 
Increase according to Census 


Province 
1941-51 1951-61 1961-66 1941-51 1951-61 1961-66 1941-51 1951-61 1961-66 

NAGE Ee. oon me 110,996 59,577 = 96,437 35,543 —14,559 —24,034 
IPAS er. eee 15, 802 17,621 8,506 3,382 6, 200 3,906 —11,421 —4, 

INGS Ecce e 103 ,512 128, 293 59, 526 64,622 94,423 19,032 —33,870 —40, 494 
INS Serco cleus rere 99 , 904 119, 461 53,229 58, 296 82 , 239 18, 852 —37 , 222 —34,377 
QUuCs cts. «+e c.: 736 , 058 998, 300 457,717 723,799 11,203,530 521,634 +205, 230 +63, 917 
Onteersi2ese 505,034 953,493 487 , 852 809, 887 |1,638, 550 724,778 +685,057 | +236, 926 
MANS... .cece tere 107,510 149,690 70,340 46,797 145,145 41,380 —4,545 —28, 960 
Sask. S223 135,106 172,324 75,691 | —64,264 93 , 453 30, 163 —78, 871 —45, 528 
oN Kr a ners Yes 150,303 265,195 134,607 143 , 332 392,443 131,259 901 +127 , 248 —3,348 
IBIGeert tects: 116, 527 223,791 104, 103 347 , 349 463 , 872 244,592 ||4+-230, 822 +240,081 | +140, 489 


a es | nese | ae | aS | RR | ee 


Canada !...|1,972,394 |3,148,198 |1,517,893 |2,141,358 |4,228,818 |1,776,633 | +168, 964 |-+1,080, 620 +258, 740 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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The earlier movement of population in Canada from east to west has not been apparent | 


since the 1920s. Although British Columbia has continued to show population gains 


from migration since 1931, much of the gain has been at the expense of the Prairie Provinces. — 
The three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 267,000 persons between 1941 and — 
1951, gained slightly at the rate of 4,400 annually in the 1951-61 period but then lost an 
average of 15,500 annually in the period 1961-66. Manitoba lost almost 61,000 people ~ 


between 1941 and 1951, only 4,500 in the next ten-year period, but nearly 29,000 in the 
five-year period 1961-66. Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1941, losing on 


the average almost 20,000 a year during the 1940s, nearly 8,000 a year during the 1950s — 
and 9,000 a year during the 1961-66 period. Alberta lost only about 7,000 in the decade > 


1941-51, gained close to 13,000 a year during the 1950s, but lost slightly during the 1961-66 
period at the rate of about 670 a year. British Columbia gained through migration at the 


rate of about 23,000 a year during the 1940s, 24,000 a year during the 1950s, and about | 


28,000 a year during the first half of the 1960s. Although Ontario’s gain through migra- 
tion in the past quarter-century has been twice that of British Columbia on an absolute 
basis, in relation to its larger population the gain was only about half as important. Most 
of Ontario’s growth through migration was from immigration rather than interprovincial 
movement of population. Quebec had a slight loss in 1941-51, a substantial gain during 
the 1950s and a continued, although lesser, gain in the 1961-66 period, due also to immigra- 
tion. The Maritimes as a whole lost almost 255,000 persons over the quarter-century. 


Subsection 2.—Density of Population 


Table 4 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada in the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. Omitting the Yukon and North- 
west Territories where population density is exceedingly low, there were 9.50 persons per 
square mile in Canada as a whole in 1966.compared with 8.66 in 1961 and 6.65 in 1951. 
The greatest increase in the latest five years was shown by Ontario where there were 2.11 
more persons per square mile, followed by Prince Edward Island where there was an 
increase of 1.79. However, it should be remembered that the population within the 
provinces is very unevenly distributed; all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes 
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have large areas almost devoid of population and concentration in other areas is very 
high. The density of each county and census division in 1966 is given in DBS Census 
Report 1.1 (Catalogue No. 92-601), and Table 5 gives density in the city proper and in 
the fringe area of each of the five largest metropolitan areas in 1966 compared with 1961 


and 1956. 


| 4.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


¢ Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 Population 1966 
Province | | SH 


or Land Area Per Per Per Per 
Territory Total Sq. Total Sa. Total Sq. Total Sq. 
| Mile Mile Mile Mile 
| sq. miles No. No No. No No No No No 
| Newfoundland 


| (incl. Labrador). 143 ,045 361, 416 2.53 415,074 2.90 457 , 853 3.20 463 , 396 3.45 
_ Prince Edward 


Hmmsiand........0.. 2,184 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 104,629 | 47.91 108, 535 49.70 
| Nova Scotia....... 20, 402 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 737,007 | 36.12 756,039 37.06 
_ New Brunswick... 27,835 515,697 | 18.53 554,616 | 19.93 597,936 | 21.48 616,788 22.16 
WEEP DEC. . soi. sis. el 523,860 || 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 8.84 | 5,259,211 | 10.04 | 5,780,845 11.04 
WLATION.;......... 344,092 || 4,597,542 | 18.36 | 5,404,933 | 15.71 | 6,236,092 | 18.12 | 6,960,870 20.23 
| Manitoba.......... 211,775 776,541 3.67 850,040 4.01 921,686 4.35 963 , 066 4.55 
_Saskatchewan..... 220, 182 831,728 3.78 880,665 4.00 925,181 4.20 955,344 4.34 
MeAUDOrta............ 248, 800 939,501 3.40 tl l2osd 16 4.51 | 1,331 944 5.35 | 1,463,203 5.88 
| British Columbia.| 359,279 || 1,165,210 3.24 | 1,398, 464 3.89 | 1,629,082 4.53 | 1,873,674 5.22 
_ Canada 
(Exclusive 

of the 

Territories)...| 2,101,454 13,984,329 6.65 |16, 049, 288 7.64 |18, 200,621 8.66 |19,971, 760 9.50 
Yukon Territory.| 205,346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14,628 0.07 14,382 0.07 
- Northwest 
_ Territories....... 1,253, 438 16,004 0.01 19,318 0.02 22,998 0.02 28,738 0.02 
Canada....... 3,560,238 114,009,429 3.93 116,080,791 4.52 |18, 238,247 5.12 |20, 014,880 5.62 


| 5.—Land Area and Density of Population in Canada’s Five Largest Metropolitan Areas, 
| Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


: 1956 1961 1966 
° Land 
Metropolitan Area! Area? Density Density Density 
Population per Population per Population per. 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
sq. miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
-Montreal— 

BREE ATILOD CT: sravvye, or d-erevererennvereve 57.94 |] 1,109, 439 19,148 | 1,191,062 20,557 | 1,222,255 21,095 

BEPINGEIATCA «ss. 4c o.sc0 0s 457.80 636, 461 1,390 919,617 2,009 | 1,214, 562 2,653 
| Toronto— 

City DIOPOL H.-G enbes's 34.96 667,706 19,099 672, 407 19,234 664, 584 19,010 

WUEINCE ATER 2... 6.55 sec ces 773.29 834, 582 1,079 | 1,152,182 1,490 | 1,493,912 1,932 
_Vancouver— 

MAUY PIOPELs.!5....58s00ce5 43.33 365, 844 8, 443 384, 522 8, 874 410,375 9,471 
Fringe area..........0000- 465.19 299,173 643 405, 643 872 481,911 1,036 
- Winnipeg— 

City DEORE Sie rcs eke eo bcls 30.20 255,093 8,447 265, 429 8,789 257,005 8,510 
: PINGS ATCA... 66. cedacsecs 239.54 157, 439 657 211,114 881 251,754 1,051 

Ottawa— 
City EODOD Nassiccas v.00 '1e0 > 0» 45.44 222,129 4,888 268, 206 5,902 290,741 6,398 
Fringe area.......... ABCC 289.78 123,340 426 161,555 558 203 , 794 703 


1 Area as of 1966. 2 Revised 1966 land area used for density figures for al] years. 
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Subsection 3.—Urban and Rural Population 


For the 1961 and 1966 Censuses, all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more popula- — 
tion, whether incorporated or not, were classed as urban; also classed as urban were the | 
urbanized fringes of census metropolitan and other large urban areas, and the urbanized — 
fringes of certain smaller cities where the city and fringe totalled 10,000 or more persons. | 
The remainder of the population was classed as rural with a further subdivision according | 
to farm and non-farm residence. A farm for census purposes is defined as an agricultural | 
holding of one or more acres with sales of agricultural products of $50 or more in the | 
previous year. All persons living on such holdings in rural areas are classed. as “rural | 
farm” regardless of their occupation. Thus, the population living on ‘farms’ would | 
include some persons not connected with farming operations but who derive their income | 
from non-agricultural pursuits. Conversely, it would exclude farm operators and their | 
families who do not live on their holdings (e.g., in a neighbouring town or village). | 


Table 6 classifies the 1961 and 1966 rural populations according to non-farm and — 
farm residence and the urban populations by size groups; in the latter classification, each | 
municipality (or part) in an urbanized area is allocated to the same size group as the total | 
urbanized area of which it forms a part. The figures show that, in 1966, almost 74 p.c. 
of Canada’s population were urban dwellers and 54 p.c. lived in or on the fringes of urban | 
centres having a population of 30,000 or more. Only about 10 p.c. lived on farms. | 


t 


6.—Rural Population classified as Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population 
classified by Size Group, by Province, Censuses 1961 and 1966 


1 


Urban Rural | 

Province ——_—_—_—— | 

or 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 Nom | 

Territory to to to or Total fared Farm Total 

9,999 29,999 | 99,999 Over Bt | 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1961 | 

| 

Newfoundland............ 98,614 48,214 85, 192 — 232,020] 216,756 9,077 | 225,833 © 
Prince Edward Island..... 15,591 18,318 — — 33,909] 36,206 34,514 70,720 
INOVaI COLI deeeitee cence 75, 163 49,065 276, 284 400,512)) 279,663 56,832 | 336,495 


g0'287 | 61/815 | 135,911 


= 257 , 658 62,265 | 319,923 
606,355 | 277,549 | 384,628 |2,637,872 | 3,906,404 


New Brunswick.......... 


QuebeGs chet nee hanes 787,981 | 564,826 |1,352,807 
CntariOnceoeec eer eee 631,870 297 , 834 934,870 |2,958,955 | 4,823,529) 906,864 | 505,699 1,412,563 © 
Manttobaicraccminineelo s sick 71,995 51,100 = 465,712 588,807] 161,407 171,472 | 332,879 
Saskatchewan............. 109 ,076 48,142 128,732 112,141 398,091) 222,418 | 304,672 527,090 
IND Orta mice es ee ieee ae 158,319 44,096 35,454 | 605,342 843,211) 202,910 285 , 823 488,733 | 
British Columbia......... 161,256 152,978 = 867,691 | 1,181,925] 369,617 77,540 | 447,157 
Waukon lerritoryace.s.skeee 5,031 =~ _— _- ,031 9,550 47 9,597 
Northwest Territories..... 8,938 — — 8,938] 14,042 18 14,060 
Canadaiie-s. eens: 2,022,495 | 1,049, 111/1, 704,787 |7, 923,997 12, 700,390/3,465,072 |2,072, 785 5,537,857 
1966 | 
Newfoundland............. 146 , 937 27,116 92,636 _— 266,689] 218,252 8,455 | 226,707 
Prince Edward Island..... 3,754 35,993 _— _— 39,747 37,947 30,841 68,788 | 
INOVaSCObLineias coos cose: 94,080 50, 953 293 , 874 438,907] 271,881 45,251 817, 182 | 


New Brunswick........... 82, 169 54,351 175,705 253,059 51,504 | 304,563 


Quebeey sects ee oe ce 641,956 303 , 239 527,410 |3,052,509 | 4,525,114) 762,164 493,567 1,255,731 
Ontario... 25.062 esis ass oe 699, 643 297 , 806 919,866 |3,676,125 | 5,593,440) 885,735 481,695 |1,367,430 © 
Manttob aque accom cuvettes 93,123 52,667 _— 500 , 258 646,048)| 157,146 159, 872 317,018 
Saskatchewan............. 118, 227 69 , 664 33,417 247,019 468 ,327|| 207,375 279 , 642 487 ,017 
Alberiac ts -Seersya- +s e- a 195,690 63, 162 37, 186 711,369 | 1,007,407)) 178,198 277,598 | 455,796 
British Columbiaween.. ser 222,322 200,021 _— 988,150 | 1,410,493)| 377,984 85,197 463,181 
Wukouvlernitory-eereeetne 6, 828 — — — 6, 828 7,492 62 7,554 
Northwest Territories..... 11,534 _ — —_ 11,534) 17,174 30 17,204 


es | re | re | eee | || |S 


Canada. 2. 2.540.-6008 2,316,263 |1,154,972 |1, 786,220 |9,469,304 |14, 726, 759)3,374,407 |1,913, 714 5, 288, 121 
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Subsection 4.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages 
and of Metropolitan Areas 


The population of all incorporated cities, towns and villages is classified by size group 
in Table 7 for the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. During the 1961-66 period, 


the number of such centres increased by 57 and the proportion of the total population living 
in them rose from 60.7 p.c. to 63.1 p.c. 


The trend toward an increased concentration of the population in the larger urban 
centres continued in the 1961-66 period. In the five-year interval, the number of incor- 
porated cities and towns of 50,000 or over rose from 29 to 40 and the proportion of the 
total population in these larger centres increased from 29.0 p.c. to 32.9 p.c. In contrast, 
although urban centres of 1,000 to 50,000 in size also increased in number from 893 to 


921, the proportion of the population residing in these centres fell from 29.3 p.c. in 1961 
to 27.9 p.c. in 1966. Similarly, the number of incorporated towns and villages under 1,000 
tose from 1,039 to 1,057 in the 1961-66 period but their proportion of the population fell 
slightly from 2.4 p.c. to 2.2 p.c. 


_ 7.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 
| ; P.C, of ; P.C. of 
Rien ip pincer | Pop. | “Point [Teer] Popa | “Fotal 
| ation opu- ation opu- 
| Centres istibh Centres lation 
| No. No. No. No. 
MeTaDOO O00T 52, 485. 528055 O04... Teh de. 2 | 1,697,274 Tea PA AMARA MNS 11.1 
| Between— 
PO ANG DOO OOO 5.08 oct o> «acs. sesesssys om wis, © » els — — _ — a os 
MT OUEATIC 00000... 6 oe Sos ceo tthe ie cso dhe 1 344, 833 2.5 1 365, 844 Pyaar 
MPOOFANG SOO;Q00! «2.2 ccc oes owe tek wieccc ks 3 646,076 4.6 4 942,849 5.9 
memrorand 200,000... f° PE! foe... AR AOR lS. 4 572,756 4.1 4 576, 156 3.6 
Oran. 1000002. ese Oh. «ose es Bocce 9 588, 436 4.2 12 769 , 323 4.8 
SPMOFAN COO 000s. 564 epost 2 «kids die db. 24 802 , 380 One 27 929,624 5.8 
MEME ATIENIA OS OU: 28 Bedi ue «cece bhageasns egw v8 ode 34 636,713 4.5 43 853,341 5.3 
ORANG LD O00 5.5% cient so s.cbhe cassstemteres oat « 29 347, 410 Pets 44 527 , 802 3.90 
Ere rATIC OOOO... 05. sek he wc occ kicts belts cooper th 100 720,077 5.1 117 830, 289 62 
SEPMOIATNIC ETO O00). 5 5 fae: tattcc...< bites o he bo lees 119 457 , 492 25} 130 497 , 818 out 
«Oar 6 BS 0) Re a a en a 409 698,092 5.0 450 772,013 4.8 
rel OU baer. 98.5 SET OT Ba oe. a bi PE da des 1,049 429 683 3.1 1,039 443 , 922 2.8 
JLT ieee GO) wea ala ° Bsc ae 1,783 | 7,941,222 56.7 || 1,873 | 9,286,126 57.7 
1961 1966 
AG AOE P.C. of 
poraved| Popu- | Total | Crstea| Pop | Total 
ation opu- ation opu- 
Centres ation Centres ition 
No. No. No. No. 
Over LUT oh eh S ee OAS a OR 2 | 1,863,469 10.2 2 | 1,886,839 9.4 
Between— 
NOAA 500000... deere vive os cc eccccceedee _ — — 1 410,375 2.1 
Mer nd 400,000... nee cece csccvcccsses 1 384, 522 Zell 2 707 , 500 3.5 
Seen en S00. 000. 0) 2 t e LT RP 5 | 1,338,294 7.3 3 845, 867 4,2 
SET 200,000... 0. ce ee eee ccc cedeceees 4 568,056 Sal 6 997,051 5.0 
I TI00.000. 5. sic cccs ces cescccncaceees 17 | 1,134,214 6.2 26 | 1,740,446 8.7 
eam 60.000 ..55; . 20. .20).oe a. Gos. Lees 41 | 1,431,909 7.9 43 | 1,438,388 lez 
MME ETE DD O00 cox. ia iar “4 Hiysee a eins afose.dcchciers ole oe 43 862,101 4.7 52 | 1,019,205 Sol 
Morand? 15:000.....0scco.c aes vec cesseeeeene 61 743 , 474 4.1 65 781,611 3.9 
I EOLOU) 8 cen tovelds sfkk bE fapree oleic 132 932,936 5.1 125 898, 136 4.5 
mn OG 0002... ss Sa ecu cece cnc cc neces 151 579,201 Si} 165 637,117 3.2 
| Er O.O00i8). [Lid (AUK bird ST RAL wat 465 793,465 4.4 471 818,003 4.1 
oy cas ck cnn on c¥ip Wess 1,039 437 , 207 2.4} 1,057 445,246 22 
CUD Sg CS ee ene Ce at a Se 1,961 |11, 068,848 60.7 |} 2,018 |12,625, 784 63.1 
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The Canadian cities and towns having a population of over 50,000 in 1966 are listed 
in Table 8. Included also are the years of their incorporation as cities or towns and com- 
parative population figures for 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 which are given according to 
the boundaries in those respective years. 


8.—Incorporated Cities and Towns with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1966 Census, 
with Comparable Population Figures for 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Nots.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 
on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


SS SSL 


Year of 
City or Town and Province Incor- 1951 1956 1961 1966 
poration 
No No. No. No. 

BrantfordsOnt), foercee cet c eee wee cerita cone ete tas 1877 36,727 51, 869* 55,201* 59, 854* 
Burlineton,-Ontive. c.teck. 4 eh ees Oh eg en tele ne 1915 6,017 O27 * 47,008* 65,941* 
Calvary, Alta..oct: oot Dinah aaiuttte: Saves 1893 129,060 181,780*|  249,641*|  330,575* 
Dartmouth, NiSi..<.6.0.. 5.4066 sae dees: Sole sire 1961 15,037 21,093 46, 966* 58,745 
Fidinontom Altar sok oe ertes ite Me tettats SR cee tee esis 1904 159,631 226,002*|  281,027*)|  376,925* 
Guelph Ontic. eer eaksne. gee Ree embr SY pet cena: 1879 27 , 386 33, 860* 39, 838* 51,377. | 
Halifax, UNGScsitte. ein ce hacachitesec sam. nce terete 6 1841 85,589 93,301 92,511 86,792 © 
Elam il Gone On tietseccawin carecote sree tase oreo ora re ies Prone preter 1846 208,321 239,625*| 273,991*} 298,121* © 
FEU UL MOSER, Gaadae ee AGan FOC one pupa ab apo euceIbe doo tipac 1875 43 , 483 49 ,243* 56, 929* 60, 176* 
Jacques-CartierniG elie enema. se tcrcetton te: steretere saree 1951 22,450 33, 1382 40, 807* 52,527 
Kingston, Ontic.. 0. screen. eit ars there 1846 33, 459 48 ,618* 53,526 59,004 
Kaitchener tO testa ote cacti ori cians usar Ocak as eesasnoiek 1912 44,867 59, 562* 74,485* 93, 255* | 
Waval (Ville de) i@ue.ts vseeec oti cicero eines cr ohetetersic oe 1965 37, 843 69,410 124,741 196,088 
Mondon; Ontaacecsecocctcite coe iene cee ee ene eee 1855 95,343 101,693*|  169,569*| 194,416 
Montreal Quewires soduch seictae eee ee eee oe were te 1832 1,021,520 | 1,109,439*| 1,191,062*| 1,222, 255* 
Montreal: NI*Ques-s, —tnecarc cee es ee eee te tees 1959 14,081 25,407 48, 433 67, 806 
Niagara bi allsmOntiiae: cesmircis: sie teas erasers 1903 22,874 23 , 563 22,351 56, 891* 
Oakville, Onitew, eee. ok de ces cee eioreayeinies aie bbetcloce 1857 6,910 9,983 10,366 52, 793" 
Oshawa, Ont: 2s os te Berle: <ceeiowa sare « Meierastote onto seas 1924 41,545 50, 412 62,415 78,082 
Ottawa, Ontaed ee...c Btn a cert ateic es cin trates ss 1855 202,045 222,129 268, 206 290,741 
Peterborough Onts:.:.h Siew... oh tens ae cis os emma ees 1905 38,272 42 ,698* 47 , 185* 56, 177* 
COTTE ofc Alc hmr serach Secon: exnib ase oe aa Sea aa ae enr 1832 164,016 170,703 171,979 166,984 
Reginay Saslcng kero sch cartes sic cere as 6-0 2 ee efeyeis sefos's cis 1503 71,319 89,755*] 112,141*) 131,127" 
Saint Jonna Neb eee.o. cto fae ace eee oles Gee ee alee acess 1785 50,779 52,491 55, 153 51,567 
St<@atharines@Ont:..<..c. cee. oe co tate eee. 1876 37,984 39, 708* 84, 472* 97,101 
Stadobmn’ss iN aenec.. cites. «ceases aus cic oy eve eiaate eis 1888 52,873 57,078 63 , 633 79, 884* 
Steliaurent, 'Quetenc ck. ceeds oat ee eww nes meee eee 1955 20, 426 38, 291* 49, 805* 59, 479* 
SEB Michelt Ques scr ca ie noses 5 eek cues oes axe epsuans: Shebepe bs 1952 10,539 24,706 55,978 71, 446* 
Sarmias OU Gree cece ere ccitne hatcheries ree 1914 34,697 43 , 447 50,976 54,552 
Saskatoon, OAs kyaecse. ccd oles Meese ie a thaehe Seems sho aiehone 1906 53, 268 72, 858* 95, 526* 115,892* © 
Sault ste. MarteeOnt. <> schoo gee loin sisters ee elevator 1912 32, 452 37,329 43 ,088* 74,594* 
Sherbrooke; Quesssaeewswe coerce eget alesis te ore wave siaveete 1875 50,543 58, 668* 66, 554 75,690 
Sudbury Ontecc sen eee ee Peach te an nae eevaiays 1930 42,410 46, 482 80, 120* 84,888" 
Toronto, Ont qscaaes ieee: ES cue ue Ts 1834 675,754 667,706*|  6/2,407 664, 584 
TroiweRiVicres, Quescccee come eh ree cele eet «eel 1857 46,074 50, 483* 53,477* 57,540* | 
Vancouver. b Greer eee omer oe eee teeter: 1886 344, 833 865,844*| 384,522 410,375 
Verdin, (Ques Meee. cacti eer ed rn eae eioe ein ore eoteavanors 1912 77,391 78, 262* 78,317 76, 832 
Wictoria, Bess. <cpcnieorsto me cicero oa re Os Se EEC 1862 51,331 54,584 54,941 57, 453 
IWAN GSOF, Ontae ccs cs steve ceases GOO ors Cid Reach steels 1892 120,049 121,980 114,367*| 192,544" 
Winnipeg ean see iie dst sis scare ie ee tee es ie skerne 1873 235,710 255,093*|  265,429*) 257,005". 


1 All the municipalities on fle-Jésus were amalgamated to form the city of Ville de Laval in 1965. 


Census metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities 


that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. Table 9 shows the 1966 
population of each area with the corresponding 1956 and 1961 figures for the same area 


as in 1966. As indicated by the last column, most of these metropolitan areas have shown 


remarkable increases in population since 1961. In 1966 they accounted for 48.1 p.c. of the 
total population as compared with 45.9 p.c. in 1961 and 43.3 p.c. in 1956. 
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9.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1EA Op 
Metropolitan Area! 1956 1961 1966 Increase 
1961-1966 
| No. No. No. 
oe Ee ee er er 201,022 279,062 330,575 18.5 
MT OLOMUEA WU cs acta aac ss sick a cols aio roe ce ieeele es he Sets veh 254, 800 337, 568 401, 299 18.9 
RN aa S ta. 3. dylonin cas cabeaenapmats aypndhsegwes 164, 200 183 , 946 198,193 (eth 
ETON Roe iris cs ae sox So's aera Cepencioaye b OER S Oe s oles 338, 294 395, 189 449,116 13.6 
PE CONGR re Badin o)c's.4. 0.6 os ahs n-s.« sh cmpabeleweten® fou 60 Ths 128,722 154, 864 192,275 24.2 
| NEL COEDS RS dig Fae ieee i ae Caan NO 5 <i Meey ecko 154, 453 181, 283 207, 396 14.4 
ME OM Pens sak yc cc wslied ee cablae vaidweedebe sn Ee Ais 1,745,900 | 2,110,679 | 2,486,817 15.5 
LOAD, WDHTUS SG Sata as la ee spear om RNS Weenie | at 345, 469 429,761 464,535 15.1 
NEE ROOM ete ole ere sn Graves siste beacons. HATS 2 rOMOEE eee Stes 311,604 357 , 568 413,397 15.6 
BETES S Lela ere Aiea. o/c. cieinie (d+ oie oiste ScosaTare cick tek oust es Sa 89, 881 112,176 131,127 16.9 
MMEURIOUIUGIN M52 oa oslsc.c cic. wes «sinc + SAM ated eae tebe 86,015 £5,563 101, 192 5.9 
BPM EARS NLC c rete c vise S.0. 60 5 ca) oseeas avarehs cela 2 6 0-4edS cet OLS 79,733 91,654 101,161 10.4 
NC ond a Foo) crnw aise. op vsti h 5 9/a] Wezsle seein boRBO ME EE 73,015 95, 564 115, 892 21.3 
NE re cinic ce Eo a's 6 ss. «'s's b sialteivee Sho dgthie de. cheeting SEN Dos CAL): 97,945 110,799 117,075 5.7 
NOE BOOTUCEA fa cc si og shove cota 4 ¢ crole. oo 0 stealth prstre Giss ects 1,502,288 | 1,824,589 | 2,158,496 18.3 
ME GUVCLS MOE. Gko cs nc cess c sc ccl ss 0 dosuie te cnnatiie tee. 665,017 790,165 892 , 286 12.9 
EE UT Bian Pies cs o/c ss wis es bcos aoa ase oon de ntenriy hs « 1p CO 133 , 829 154, 152 173, 455 12.5 
er Nn 2 cas 5 si vip ow yes cle oss docpeiha diesen Bees ake. 185, 865 193 , 365 211,697 9.5 
NN ANY eo Sin ww 5 v0 4 5 <a «u's 0 ys de Cislalo Be spemice Aaa OEE 412,532 476 , 543 508 , 759 6.8 


1 Area as of 1966. 


The 961 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more 

at the time of the 1966 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 10 and their 

populations given for the two census years 1961 and 1966. Each population figure is for 
the boundary in effect at the time of the respective census. 


10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966 
Nore.—Population tables are based on areas as incorporated at each of these dates; a change in municipal 


boundary since the preceding census is indicated by an asterisk (*). Urban centres are designated in this table by 
the following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town and v.=village. 


Population Population 
Province and a Province and a 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
| No No No. No 
- Newfoundland— Newfoundland—concluded 

MERICOT AG ew Verne cou ha4 1 17192" |i ewisportes to... heck 2,702 2,892 
ADIGA Cin a or 958 Pelsath MarystowliGen. ss. tose 1,691 1,894 
BemteIVODETtS, Geos. 2255s c klk ee 1,328 ST AOD Nt. MOUNS EGarlts.kc.ch eee eee 2,785 4,428 
isbop’s Malls, t............5.005 1 Am Tale hacen tion bettes cee eu ah: 1,610 1,847 
BOMAVISUA, Cos css.. 5... Stet ieee’ 1 4,192 TRAIN CAS Ure tae ie ens eee Ee 970 1,160 
BREWOOG tne hs ss. e 0 SS STE 3,680 Acie OG CICKtON, tine toa tee oe 1 1,227 
USEC Fe ea 1,454 1,682 Stell ban Sete ete eee 1 1,715 
anita LASSE LAL S A 1,144 1,167 DU PANCMONV ANS Tee et eee ee 1,820 2,269 
Marbonear,'t....-<.:5555%4 “Acree 4,234 AP OSA ee SiC COMPOS tbe. cs eat ie eee 1 2,046 
SDI ee cr 2 a a 1,110 TOS SuvOhNS’ Gt. csc h oe ene ie os 63, 633 79, 884* 
Channel-Port aux Basques, t.... 4,141 DrOO ZF ihe DUreA WEDGE mb. so. ccc te oss ce 2,095 2,130 
Memrenville, t.............eeec ee 1,541 Sts tie opringdales tits) |... ieee e eek i 2,773 
Borner prook, C....0..5...5.be0% 25,185 Ziel G BLephenwville rts... bikie ces eek 6,043 5,910 
Berke, tho. kaka 3,998 4,289 Stephenville Crossing, t.......... 2,209 2,433* 
NE 7s 1 iP Cooniewallingatentaee keene ne ene 1 1,374 
ol eee 1,152 1,150 || Upper Island Cove, t............ 1 1,790 
re 1,360 POSS PNA DAT An Geom oe. He ane ee ee tees 8,026 7, 884 
Mrestiwater, t..............:..055 1,396 1eolOn pe Wwesley villOntecwche tte inne 1,285 1,238* 
ee En 5,725 (PSou mV INOSOlscGortenctee ee ein ce 5,505 6,692 
oe al cr 1 1,000 
Browertown, t...............008. 1,197 1,246 
SS Sa cr 2,703 3,143 Prince Edward Island— 
Mme Halls, t.....5..52.5seceess 1 7,451 Charlottetown Cette eee 18,318 18, 427* 
ae Ee 1 4,215 Kensingtomtterr sc stet te eee 884 1,022 
Harbour Breton, t............... 1,076 1X43" ee Montaguestetenc: tothe tact es 1,126 1,289 
Harbour Grace, t..............6. 2,650 Paka bell B20 Feta EN VS) eae, Aan Ie hiv eae ae ati rr 1,735 2,071 
Se ae ne 1 AeatOs SUS ICAnOrsstvenc cer et tothe: 1,002 1,419 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, 
by Province, 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Prince Edward Island— 


concluded 
Gem OO Gs View meson wee tee 
SOTA Bac Gon to Gabbe einclkn kinins 
SITIMINETSIGe sU wes. Seema eee ® 


Nova Scotia— 

IATIENOISt; Gamelan « <a see eee 
ATitigonishy Uaseat 6. cee as ee 
Bamwacks ta memnees: os. 5 nent aes: 
Bridgetown tei. +... .cscces ese 
Bridgewater tvernt-. 6-2. 0° as 
Canso, t 
@GlackistHarbourtt..... 4. eens one 
DMarhrrOuth mented ses. stereo 
Dig yates tae ee 
IDOI, UbsAeoapomod leone tae 
Giscer bays Ussmeeeeee ree coc 
lak Nibhe, Coponcatagon oo ip Koco osc 
Evanbspottante. aoqssdee rine mir 
Tinwerness Wtecn eck. cee sm stte wc 
Kentwallevatan..atactat -coe coors os 
TAREE OO Le eERRE SAR es 
Thockeporbtaw. 10 scenic eta. saree 
Gomis bourgectere ce cic erica race 
Tne nmb uri ey be kn sick seratete ie terotorsia 
Mahone a3 ayers smc iceioces 
Middleton, tet t-te ete ee 
IMulora vert. seen. oc uls liane er 
NewiGlastow;, abate se oes te wears 
New. Waterord., Ub... sects sure ois 
INOLUME SY. GNCY slats acter ee teroters 
O)RfOrd bee ics 5. eon eer epee totoeecats 
IPATTSPOLOMbsnetivs strom iets rier 
Wie GOR hat ee oss ere tines Menus weemoreie 
Port Hawkesbury, t............. 
Shelburne tesca-s . 9252-2 > meets 
Spey A WHE heed creado seco odeos ee 
Stellarton’ boncs cote cise anette 
SINAchiventn (WouasonkearoUne rocco as! 
Svdmeyalhineswit.a. ener ieee 
EP rENtONS: ts stats ood ooo ere Merton 
prin O sit yawn ec etecieincie cars eiceacsn: 
Wrastyllecnia cents cmerre Aaiek o8c5 or 
Windsorateiee cece em oe 
Niel tivities rs aretinciaic ioteastototerers 
SerameinaVounli dels. WW. 5 ota ooo one Oe 


eis w slaja «0 6 6:6. 0;6/0 [0.0 (e\\6 @ ® 0.6.16 416 


New Brunswick— 


PRA POULS Or Co tek os. enero ses eee sys, 
Camp pellton mess. ssc eye cet 
Garaquet muse aes tee kis su tnercat 
CURATITGRTIND, Renae oi eect errr 
DY levoreuey 1ae: pace oleae soe ooae 
NDIeM Pe duate tes cine «sc s+ cle ware 
i DYe banvinaxe Riwayiy (Ab dace muomnemonar 
Krecderigbon=nGseerneiesioe srs a iorae 
Grandi Halls. titania ai ees 
iar tlan@ moe ne oa cc crs <5 relics 
ISAM CAS LCE MCs tre fois cise cise ties 
Marysville, ten cosee tecnico 
MilLtOwie bee sete oe ese recs 
Moncton, Ch2..cs ies same eee 
INewcastlevtume...cscemestr ose 
OromoctOt: ec ete eee 
SE An Grenes ty, tec etoile 
St eGrGOL@ee bia une eine teres 


New Brunswick—concluded 


Quebec— 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1,580 2,407 
15537 1,443 
8,611 10, 042* 
10,788 10,551 
4,344 4,856 
1,282 e311 
1,043 1,060 
4,497 4,755 
1,151 1,190 
945 1,002 
46 , 966 58,745 
2,308 2,305 
2,999 2,960 
24,186 23,516 
O2e oil 86,792 
1,381 1,488 
2,109 2,022 
4,612 5,176 
Sel 3,607 
1,231 1,284 
1,417 1,617 
3,056 3,154 
1,103 1,296 
1,921 1,765 
1,145 1,124 
9,782 10, 489 
10,592 9,725 
8,657 8,752 
1,471 1,426 
1,834 1,835 
4,534 4,254 
1,346 1,866 
2,408 2,654 
5, 836 5,380* 
5,020 5,191 
33,617 SOO 
9,122 9,171 
3,140 32290 
12,421 13,007 
4,159 4,147 
3, 823 3.765 
2,413 2,000 
8,636 8,319 
5,494 15,2557 
9 873 10,175 
1 3,047 
7,109 8,136 
5, 856 6,107 
4,032 3,847 
12,791 12,517 
19,683 22,460 
3,983 4,158 
1,025 1,034 
13, 848 15,836 
Sa2oo 3,572 
1,892 1,952 
43 , 840 45,847 
5,236 5,911 
12,170 14,112 
1,531 1,719 
tats 1,104 
55, 153 51,567 


Ceint Joh C has cdncnee gat risers 


1 Incorporated after June 1 1961. 
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an nnn OND Ice unEEnn ncn SrC eT 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


St. Leonards tisterett beter 
St Stephenstess sem ss sees cteres 
Sackvillerur thre ccs te ter 
Shediac! tacts tanec ances 
Shippegan,tene-ce seo eee eee 
Sussex Muscat at crema tn eee 
TT TACAGIC: “b+ Shenae en amc 
Woodstock. tasacseeets teae eae 


Acton Viale, times tenes antes: 


ATI OUp ies ss cee Sree sie © Eee yee 
Arthabaskaiaute sivtt cee trace 
IA VAG AM Chante te eet: ; 
INS ESTOS, Career cies a ranean 
AS IMeTA baa hep ck sis «treet a 
Bairotvallenteeagecas career t-test 
Bale, Gomesu;, tismieaten- brrsctane 
Baie de Shawinigan, v.......... 
Barerd’ Wrietites, £2 anc tene. cera 
Baie Ste Paul ste ni ee oe ae 
BRATTAUCE,. Voss hoc o Moree car 
Beaconsfield ses: .. asgee aka 
Beatceville Muy. masse: oe a ees es 
Beaucevilletb a t.s. ces scr. acta. 5 - 
Beauharnois. Cassese css aed 
BeauporbsCctcce ae bisenine seen 
BeaUDle. pusher ee suite ai artes 
Gcancour, u;eeceichie a rea ett: 


Beloeil Mts .s8eec coe com enanae 
Bernierv lle nvasies tds cote trys 
Berthiervilley tes se ccna 
Bikey dooce ae ered ater a 
Blacklake st. fen ost eae 
Boistdes Hilion evi... oases 
Boucherville. ctcase eeu eee 
Bourlamaque, t..............-.0 
Bromptonwulesst.. 6... seo. 4- 
IBTOSsard, Laken co traeeas. 
IBTOWNSPULS AV elec tater ertene e- 
Bucking hanorab se eech.. 1 er pete oe 
Gabanos tiated. x. ters Seres 
Cadillac bryce ene ttn. ae tea 
Gampbelliss Bay, Vee. +... ne eee 
GandiaG: tice ster t tes ore eae. 
Cap Chatave tuaee ae 2 oper ee 
Cap de la Madeleine, c........... 
Carignan; jiesesaets do. tade senee 
Gausapscalgubsnactmcl 0+ tole tauren 
@ham bly Coe. snc erewemoc eas 
Cha mborduavisasa se siete rose 
Chan dleratees cna erieoe oe Sealers 
Chapais! ture aecs cass oclbars sane 
@harlemagnevave. atosc- ese eee 
CGharlesbourgsC) cs -ticccue ast 
Gharny. Fused: oth oe ews oes 
Chateaucuayiitesssts «2 epee 
ChaAteauguay Centre, t........... 
ChAteauguay Heights, t.......... 
Ghibougaman’ toon tase 
CGhicoutimurce neers ee cee 
Chicoutimi Nia@s 6 acre rae 


Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Sei UR Oe ee ee 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1,666 1,635 
3,380 3,285 
3,038 3,186 
2,159 2,134 
1,631 1,741 
3,457 3,607* 
1 2,018 
4,305 4,442 
3,957 4,489 
13,309 22, 195* 
6,080 6, 838 
3,659 3, 854 
9,511 22,477 
2,977 3, 907 
14, 460 15,342* 
11,083 10,534 
6, 286 1,200 
5,629 5,876 
7,956 12, 236 
1,085 1,002 
3,549 4,061 
4,674 4,702 
1,199 1,318 
10,064 15,702 
1,645 1,905 
1,920 2.2220 
8,704 8,810 
9/192 | 11,742* 
2,587 2,926* 
320 8 ,336* 
2,855 2,926* 
1,363 1,346 
1 3,408 
6, 283 10, 152” 
2,706 2,477 
3,708 3,943* 
iE lyf? 1,198 
4,180 4,186 
2,499 3,219 
7,403 15; 335m 
3.344 4° 122 
2,726 2, 826 
3,778 11, 884* 
3,617 3,596 
7,421 1, 22a 
2,695 2,528 
1,077 1,370 
1,024 1,084 
1,050 3,178* 
2,035 2,026 
26,925 29 , 433 
1 2,975 
3,463 3,210 
3,737 10,798* 
1,188 1,142 
3,406 3,608 
2,363 2,459 
3,068 3,569 
14,308 24, 926* 
4,189 4,762 
7,570 12, 460* 
7,591 14,096 
1,231 1, 238* 
4,765 8,902 
31,657 32, 526* 
11,229 12,814 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 
Population Popnlation 
Province and nn Province and $$ —_____— 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No No. No No 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
Chute aux Outardes, v........... 1,336 1920 Pei atontaineG ty sates. daacad dances: 1,556 2,346* 
BMCTINOUU RVC ooclcKdkdad onda 3,114 $,175 || La Guadeloupe, v................ 1,728 1,877 
Goaticook, icc: eee gr 6,906 6,984*| La Malbaie, t................0085 2,580 4,307* 
BPREARO EU AVENE wis oooh chs! o av wieictel ele! or 807 £025: |i GetAnnoncistion, Vet... c.sedcc. 0 1,042 2,040* 
MPOMULCCOCUL, Views clidv decd see dee 2,007 2,301 Mare CrAdOMiVn ay foci lasicseicsetoe: 1,184 1,117 
MOST MDS. co. et ed SES 1,412 1,599 Ha Pocatiere, ts - hss oo els 3,086 3,470 
Lea eT sUCss Cs. oo Lo F8 i eM 13, 266 20, 546 [BATE TAITION te were ice cases. 7,328 8,122 
ReEVILLG. HG tsar. soos Sh eho: 4,670 BNT24 i BRA PrOVIGeNCeSSV vod cerec.s <leee ees 4,251 4,712 
BoOwans ville) teics. jicsseccnevl M8 7,050 NO GSO" ib Measles Wee oe ie ciciefeisiesisloces 30, 904 48 322 
MISGECE, BViees os 820 ee Fees RN 1,313 1,509 apsarre tee odd de dae lads 3,944 4,798 
MPAR VUNG: GOAPAT soo Skids J kad os Sok 2,562 2,578 WeAssomption yt. ...)f..6.jacsccidl-leel- 4,448 4,662 
MISO TU ic co sclel ddd daha del babs 2,075 2,601 Mau cue shat. csate sy eadaccese: 13,023 13,554 
BMRORIIONS: Westie of dalled bcd beAR: 1,970 1,979 Maurenvidestacs. si cio cance sas 1,698 1,653 
Deschaillons sur St. MUON IC ee i.e aces ciaslensietsh. 11,533 12,877 
MEITON DEVE Res dade dacs Lady os 1,283 1,265 Laval (Ville TLO)M CN thar tdetcterces 124,741 196, 088 
DWeschambault, v..j.csscssnccde. 1,056 1040) ia yaltrie, Nia B oes odejilelnies 1,034 1,189 
MPCSCITENES UV, 2. cc. cya ceed dels a's 2,090 1,791 Me Mowne, tb, te Tes hleelslorateis fenetate 8,057 8, 888 
Deux Montagnes, ¢............... 7,274 8,069* Lepnoxville, th ss Gi casa tees. 3,699 3,977 
Se 00 2 ee 3,079 By lel 3 be Se ge he AG Brne Deen mone ne 2,663 2,664 
EUDMBCAUN UAE. deere dccacnneeas 6,052 6,630 MST’ Geer Bee hoe deters sace as. 1,957 2,130 
Dollard des Ormeaux, t.......... 1,248 12.207 It -dlestGaulese tints sos he toe ce cem ce 4,098 6,242* 
MIGMNACONAS bed... .leecese cue news 4,812 ASH IP MEE VASs Cll SUNR CE ede anctc taleelalled= Re 15,627* 
MORAGH Mite eS Aes has ode 6 oes 4,996 6.0887 teeislet wiles Sich dalaietete a et 1,184 1,234 
MBRRV AI TCROLS hs tadeda eed ce dats 18, 592 20,905 Umisle Vertes Veritas sleciiselees ces 1,517 1,484 
Drummondville, c............... 27,909 29,216 Tongueull fea: Bish. ccfiles, alae 24,131 25, 593 
Drummondville S., t............ v BeT20 \Peorettevalleich.. <fscccescen. ook 6,522 9, 465* 
Drummondville W., v........... 2,057 2.682) ip Horraines tHe ae. osherceslaicto fides 197 1,627* 
Se Se ee ee 4,707 8489 "le eleontseva lets rec tstteelisl'ei aloes 4,138 4 ,236* 
PASCUA TP US Mba cs di sisie dd ed du data 4,756 4,909 MCE VIG; BV ioe Ades tea toa ass 1,419 1,564* 
East Broughton NES Ca INIC ENS. I oi bletcle cols neelel 1,614 1,770 
BENBOW UVeGR 6 coed cde dedd es es 1,136 ROSS. BAB Og, ©. NES Ble alco casita 13,139 13,797 
PeeraT INL EN Cot, 55 oe kd TUR! 6,354 6,752 Malartier tte tee c.cbccccdae sae a: 6,998 6,606 
Ferme Neuve, v............2.00+ 1,971 1,944 IManiwalcduetes.pitttacetacas taste: 6,349 6,404 
MMOTORUVINCHUsA. shade coe e 8 Pas 1,529 L572 it (Maple Growey t..< sais coat ote? 1,412 1,600 
Mrorh COUlONEE) Vic jcc cee cee ces 1,823 1846" it (arievillen tistics 2 hb cesccncc ees. 3,809 4,368* 
BMPINGOCUT EVs. 06 As does oh cbe ees 968 TSOGOAIT UMassony iW RRC bic steecac dese. ese 1,933 2,249 
Conia UE See eee 1,900 SaGoor ll) IMatnoamisitl 2s 08.0 s/s ole ceatoa- 1 2,244 
BPM O SUE EN ch. ddd edodddideds 2,603 2,938 Ma GANC MGS nats «ols icislels' sip cote! ale eae 9,190 11,109* 
ODT GAR 13,022 17,727*|| McMasterville, v................ 2,075 2,456 
PEEATCUMI CNS yo cic stele needle ddlceieies 10, 129 12,585 Melocheville, v.................. 1,666 1,667 
MEERCOMCION . occ buk soso ees e a2 670 10547 ||" (Mastassiniwtes & 7.5.93" eos dose 3,461 3,884* 
_ STN a 31, 463 S4e3494 tMfontebellon vie .\). hecis sas sla sleles 1,486 1,350 
Grande Riviére, v............... 1,176 1,216 Mont Jolie ss cecdeore erties 6,178 6,366 
MANE WLOTC) Cs. sctadeddvcesdse ds 15, 806 16, 407 Mont Laurier: ts: todos uate oes 5, 859 6,140 
Greenfield Park, t.......0....... 7,807 12..288*|| “Mont St. Hilaire; to... .... .c.aliie: 2,911 4, 807* 
BEVIN Eira 6c cdbisesaenvaees 1,330 1,501 INFOTIUIMEA GINVAC! 30 < Ueber ccescieisnielees: 6, 850 12, 241* 
Sratinatend; Peeras fests Ws hess 4,557 6,158 Montmorency, ites cess ies: 5,985 5,541 
MUGUDETEVCH Ul. fcc cc ececeeddeece 5,980 11,366 || Montreal (Ville de), c............ 1,191,062 |1,222,255* 
Hébertville PtHCION : Vexted sexe os 19257) 1,179 |} Montreal E., i HADRan OPA ee terranes 3 5, 884 5,779 
LAGE OW) AA a a 1,671 1,642 Montreal, NOG t Shere cack et 2... 48 433 67, 806 
Hudson’ PTOISDES, View iced Penddade 1,540 1,543 || Montreal W., t SHO OS DODO PEE rae 6,446 6,612 
LL Css gt oe 56,929 60,1767) Mount Royal,  epicitin NRE eee 21,182 21,845 
Longe yl i 3,134 3, 167 Murdochville,t.....5...% sess 2,951 3,028 
ai MEENA as Sa cdda dds acdes 7,588 8, 400 Napier villewtey. es! de sider) cee. 1,812 2,010* 
2 DEO Ve ae 3,106 3,578 INiazarethih Verena sdscleeercede tes 1 1,965 
Jacques-Cartier, Cate ease saegecs 40,807 52,527 INeui chattel tee: oo he dre gsc: 1 6,618 
A 18,088 1A BS" Nicolet tse ds hs alt oloet 4,441 4,707 
Jonquiare. 055 Lees grab ae ee ee 28, 588 29,663 Norand avert ee ts tts cc deo. c. 11,477 11,521 
BINOVATNING 6. sc cs ccccscedsese 11,816 LiOS4 RNOnManainAVe ss code cece cscs. 1,838 2,174 
MTOMICON TVs ctlscssdcciécddeccdees 1,396 1,486 Notre Dame de Lorette, v...... 3,961 5,691 
a 1,224 1,307 Notre Dame d’Hébertville, v... 1,604 1,493 
Lac au Saumon, v............... 1,548 1,393 Notre Dame des Laurentides, t.. 1 4,446 
Lac Etchemin, v................ 2,297 2,492*| Notre Dame du Lac, v.......... 1,695 1,545 
CAN: os 38,630 43,155 Omervilleawechk 2. fog Mok? cited: 1,094 Wi teak 
MIE POU SF. eco. ks ccadsccee 7,560 10*215* i) ROrmstowNMvas ooo decece fcucece. 1,527 1,479 
Hace Mécantic t......0.0..seese0s 7,015 67958 i KOrsamville sod o2e4eo.o8 «ieee 4,236 7,068* 
Pe or 1,187 Bmaliid MEG@reTMONtsC, seer yccccssccetces 30,753 30,881* 
0 10,984 13)<433' lo Papineauvalle;iv...o65.6./6ec66- 1,300 1,410 
1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 2 All the cities and towns on fle-Jésus were amalgamated to form the 


city of Ville de Laval in 1965. 
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19.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Population Population 
Province and — Province and ——— —$—$____—__~ 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
PrerrelondsmCste.c idee eis eee at 12,171 27,924*]] St. Jacques, V..........sseeeeeee 2,038 2,000 
Pierre Ville eviccsccce aalaa teas ners 1,559 1,529 SE. Jeane tues. tadsadosassects 26,988 ° 27, 784* 
Pin COUrtnbasniee acento rarer 2,685 5,656 St. Jean Chrysostome, t......... 1 1,633 
PPVCRSIS VLC N boteiiars-cfotorstei ctr rors ate 6,570 7,238 || St. Jean de Boischatel, v......... 1,576 1,648 
Pointe au biCy Wess tesa ole reat ts 13388 1,246 || St. Jean Eudes, v............+... 2,873 2,721 
Pointe aux Trembles, c.......... 21,926 29,888 || St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co.), v. 1,962 2,089* 
Pointe Calumet, Ves ses cra cvevereronts 514 1,157 || St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.), ¢.. 24,546 26,511* 
Pointe Claire Cs. .c.0 anor aa 22,709 26,784 || St. Joseph (St. HyacintheCo.), v. 3,799 4,879* 
Pointe Gatineau, t.............6.- 8,854 11,053 || St. Joseph de Beauce, t.......... 2,484 2, 805* 
POG EROULC Vite an < cielore ovayererhersterers 2,988 3,229 || St. Joseph de la Riviere Bleue, v. 1,540 1,406 
RorteAlired Mba. oc axctargs cepa d eters 9,066 9,551*) St. Joseph de Sorel, t............ 3,588 3,129 
POL EL ARULE TS Us. ccerforcharet cv ave¥ abt eneret 3, 458 3,537 || St. Jovite, V........cccceeeeneees 2,692 3,083 
Rortneuls Ceci ck: ce sictorere ra aneroteteroret 1,380 1,388 || St. Lambert, c..........-..+.5. 14,531 16,003 
DRAWINGS iso hadenoopepeuocooboe 1,001 1,299 || St. Laurent, C.........0ceeeeeeese 49,805 59,479* 
TICE EV Aree trstete eo shovencteyorcrgiototel obese 3,094 2,939 || St. Léonard, C...........eeeeeeee 4,893 25, 328* 
Princeville tok sca allover stare seetehs 3,174 3,589*] St. Luc, t.......-.eeeeeeeeeeeoee 1 Bited | 
QuUebee, Co: lads 0 ermoesiemaaerres 171,979 | 166,984 || Ste. Madeleine, v acdc tarot res 964 1,097 
RRA WEL ON Sveti ite: xo: stoherstat Shetoratataverats 2,388 2,539 | St. Marc des Carriere Visctsaies 2,622 2,681 
Repentigny, t.........sseeeeerees 9,139 14,976 || Ste. Marie, t.......s..ccccceesees 3, 662 4,192 
RICH ELICU Veneers totentavsrosperet severe 1,612 1,663 St. Michel, GU ace ee amare 55,978 71, 446* 
RICH TNONG bested ee net avocyoyoneveret oes 4,072 4,014 | St. Nicolas; t..... 6.2.6 ewes nets 1 1,635 
Pei gauG Sse cones, oc cesterwsarae wares 1,990 1,959 || St. Pacéme, BV Prctavors, outpra nares 1,242 1,198 
EU UTA OUST A Crater: <: ore hoyerotaratavalaversesiars 17,739 20,330*]| St. Pamphile, t..............5.- 1 3,516 
GIN OUSIT Hee Vissi arches eb Veverster sere 1,581 2,043 Sw ascal MVE sa tscaasreaectase 2,144 2,216 
Riviére du Loup, Cabwerancrersrcichet meron 10,835 11,637 Ste. Philoméne, $5 Pierorpnarcer eee 1 3, 234 
Riviére du Moulin, t............. 4,386 AG4O*h USEUP ICV. 820 ds cecterwadaes cose 1,484 1,652 
Robertsonville, v................ 1,156 12226: 1 (Sto Bierre Nts Besces te cse ee nen cot 6,795 7,066 
ROWOLV Al Cate cas d cforcteravon evel ferevoks 7,739 §,552*| St. Raphael, v..........sseseee- 1,134 1,116 
Rock Island pits. cc sdo cco neatorerere 1,608 15596 |) (St. Raymond, t2... 00. cacencwes 3,931 4,318 
OSGI ELE Ea iele Severe) oreveverdtererarsterstons 6,158 6,429*| St. Rédempteur, v.............. 1,085 1,287 
VOU MN: (Cereals. cer ctor on etonctonor stot terete 18,716 ASyGS fH Steel, bi. be daw wncerssaes 2,276 222) 
VOX DOLO; Uaetrate ois: ct avats ok et akerctererers 6,298 7,930*] St. Romuald d’Etchemin, ¢..... 1 7,375 
Ste Aigapitvalley vin srr tctotet oeterate 1,117 1.347*1, Stex Rosali€} .vV....diccssscguowes 1, 255 1, 618* 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, t........ 5,725 6,010 || St. Sauveur des Monts, v........ 1,702 1, 908 
Std tm Droise; AVss2.t1o2 cise ioletet tore 1,576 1,559 |} St. Siméon, v.....2....-eeeeeeee 1,197 1,145 
St. André rolliti Viet ararne 1,066 1,002 PW (Stes Theclepiv....... jcccensseeeeue 2,009 1,881 
ShaloWitebyou Moy aiSoncp Seno coer ocooe 1,183 1,201 || Ste. Thérése, ¢...........0s00e4- 11,771 15, 628* 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v.......... 1,878 1,523 || St. Timothée, v.............+..- 1,003 1,252 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t......... 4,044 Gi S344" St Vite stink vse stienwawsonee 3,250 3,113 
St. Anselme, v.......-.:.+.+005 1,131 1/237 | St. Zacharie) Ve... lacaedees seca 1,361 1,349 
St. Antoine des Laurentides, v... 3,005 4,401*]| Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v.......... 1,108 1,305 
Ste BasilesSiw.cccdanc so vdeo 1,709 1843 Pia yabee, Vemen’ Pisin scone daca de 2,314 2,228 
St. eee? de Shawinigan, v... 917 2,670*| Schefferville, t....... ras Saver eerae 3,178 3,086 
SUM BTU ONVe sie chncrsrst rey total oerots 1,158 1,216 SCotstO wn test tt. ston rerlo dads 1,010 
St. Bruno ag Montarville, t...... 6,760 10,712 || Senneterre, t 35672 
Sea CASI Viewers cctersres erect olavert at 1,386 1,378 || Senneyille, v 1,413 
SEW Cesare Gs... steiecerrmerce teks 2,097 DFAOH (Sept 1168 OPE Bre sve cae acelvane 4,1 18, 950 
Sts Ghrysostome,. Vine. sa100s «eo 972 1,048 | Shawhbridge, v..........ceccsee: 1,034 1,038 
St. Coeur de Marie, v............ 1,302 1312 f ‘Shawiniganwe.) |. 2.12.ccsoaseu 32,169 30,777 
SiGe Croixe er dee oct stor ever totstover statat 1,363 1,347 ShawiniganiS.) t...4-0s00c0ee0ee: 12,683 12,250 
St. Cyrille, = ‘SOR PROTE Ene e Poe 1,138 Lai Wh tShawvilleGnc et. Pla sassravnas 1,534 1,652 
SEMDAITIASC Veit aa cla chovelsrer dh otek tetars 879 1,072 | ‘Sherbrooke, Ca... Gcccces senses 66, 554 75,690 
St. David de y Auberiviére, t.... 1 2.062 B Sillery CON soos s-le-auaweniwa itee 14,109 14, 737 
pweiinile Rut ad asker p to arauees: 1,806 PACK M Sorel: c. pA hans. Seda satres 17,147 | 19,021* 
Se ustache:itive-actacrnal strates. 5, 463 Os Stanstead Plainavatscsta owes 1,116 1,183 
Rika DSTO ane eee Rotem morte Sales Bal04* i) Suttonpte ee dee. sts ocisedawnees 1,755 1,877 
Ste Wélix de Valois; Vicaccetene on 1,399 1,498 | Dadoussae, Vos cssl casi aeow ined 1,083 1,059 
Stew Oy, (Caen co teste eierchatercteriee 29,716 AS.208"] Temiscaming, t., .....c..cecrees 2,517 2,799 
SEER: LENCO aaVicisi refer over tet sb rat ete ts 1,094 059° Pembpletonly 2h oc g.cacccenaaaas 2,965 3, 267 
St. Gabriel de aratdon Vidor 3,425 S464" sTerrebonneyt.) «..0 4.6: eevee crcans 6,207 7,480 
Ste Ged boner anette 930 1,030 etlord eines, \C.a..aaanae oss 21,618 21,614 
Ste. Geneviéve, t...............- 2,397 DE5IG™ ||) MAM UTESOS Gomeehas s< clerarerat dele crea aa 3,310 3,332 
St. Georges (Beauce Conysatewe 4,082 GrHS0T* Viracys ts PS. oeaecctdewesnens 8,171 10,918 
St. Georges SO pgs oe Co.), Vv. 1775 1992 |) CLring Jonction Av..2.....dccecees 1,214 1,297 
St: Georges W., t.. 2.05 ceereesien- 4,755 5,538 || “Trois Pistoles, t..........00cene. 4,349 4,710* 
St. Germain de Gata Ve 1,015 1138 |) MBrois-Rivieresh Cat qe. toca acter) 53,477 57, 540* 
Sth Henrijtve. seen cto cterasterorraiereate 782 1,106*|| Trois-Riviéres W., t............- d 6,345 
SE AUD Ort Uatenasircctorraelacrerarens 14,380 ROTH * | CValeourt ewer witdedsenveveser 843 1,114 
ShiHyacinthe, C.ce ca consieesinee ae 22,354 23,781*] VabDavid, Vi... be ceovedscve tesa 1,118 1,281 


4 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 
: Population Population 
Province and SO Province and sO 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No No. No No 
eee racinded Ontario—continued 
MERC COES Gar, Weeks SCs ieee ee oiei's 10,983 MOET WCODOULE teeters comfules. tee cs 10,646 11,524* 
~ Vallée ah Ve oes 1,405 L S88 le i@ochrane th. oe oc .pie scsi: 4,621 4,775 
Valleyfield (Salaberry de), c.... 27,297 DOTA COMMDORTION EV se 5. cuss. oieionoletece seleiets 1,336 1,450 
Val St. Michel, t................ 1,290 1,204) 9 (Collingwood) t2) s...io:cccietesieiaelelele 8,385 8,471 
MRIRET PEG atin tiene « «-sieieisiéie ets sles a 8,733 0362-4) (Coniston) G27 60.7... clecwislewale seis ee 2,692 2,692 
BISTONTICS, View dioiewcw ees eiscsscisvs 2,240 24380 Fr ‘Copper, Clift ~ te... ccieiwietectdesisetsits 3,600 3,505 
Vaudreuil, t...............0000-. 807 | 3.105%] Cornwall, c............0.0s0000- 43639 | 45,766 
BEECH OLOS TV. d ce occisfo's ote eects aioe = 1,768 1,918 | Crystal Beach, v................ 1,886 1,857 
Dae PE ORs iyi oes Sane ae 78,317 76,832 | Deep Bivens APE Gears evteen yr ertenerere 5,377 5,573 
Beoraville, Civ As Seepage operas 18,720 ZIMBIO ESOL ttne Maes. acsth ileehtoieteeie es: 3,427 3,503* 
Wrle Maric, brs... we eee be cece 1,710 £062" th sDeserontoy bez. ...c3% sss octets ne'o 1,797 1,836 
Villeneuve, t.. Ree eee or a 1,934 DZ S20 resdeny beens fy. .cchuteiie laces 2,346 2302" 
BOWVAC Kaubacntis «cic esiewie cioeiece-s 2,487 Pali fhe Heol Dy msico Coby Leese re Re a rea rere 5,728 6,732 
BPUIETIOO;. Gotare s\sj01eteso forse cise 18's sce 4,543 AMO AE OUNGHS She thi... ofereiel tei alent ee 12,912 15,501 
UCETIVALIC!, Gos edio.s.selbie.sis siseeieeiee 1,330 1, 422 ecyidden Gee Ob tuna 5,181 5,402 
Weedon Centre, v............0.. 1,426 ToD Wag PURO ING Co ce 8 oid shuicteistsiaiaielsts 2,180 2,410 
BHeSUDIOUNE, Co cic -.c/.0 es cee cee 25,012 24,107 RAS EVAC WHC, bo osx biclstcstele cede 24,555 24,269 
BRO CBOL NG slic fie sich wiser ces 6,589 6,496 Eganville, A SONS Swett TE NOE 1,549 1,478 
BPATMACHICHO, V,.,....ci.cicesleiees ees 1,186 Pe heo Ah PANINA i Gse ee te gicleisstelolcle sist = 3,337 4,047* 
elinValo} Vek sy .ccskitincco mest. 957 1,031 
UI GEA LEYS Serie. oihete eee 1,486 1,644 
Ontario— nglohant s0eetsccsiheicesetitesiee es 1,786 1,790 
ot: eee Moma sence ge rcaseers cessor ieee 4,144 4,416 DLW eet ek Leite aes 1,005 1,195 
Aa dig oe yang as Pa aaa eee 7,755 OAD Me epanola, teak. ..cckicocat esos 5,353 5, 567 
Gilecaardvia, ‘Noy MSO SoG ERR eee 2,597 2,864 BSOXs bar en es cerca centres 3,428 3,742 
SL AESCU SiGe a ore ese a 1,195 1, 225 ICZOLOD Ustennoties cot ices 3,047 3,226 
BU AEOMSE US ie oi. cicvaisde.e.é:scers b.0ceisiece. 2,884 3,149 MenetonvH alls sev. scl telat kates 1,359 1,404 
PMEONCOM User. Misc oe eee ese ees 3, 267 SF DOOM, PHOTPUS Habs eres site cso ssfolareuctenctoletelstarets 3,831 4,376* 
BRIXINGPStDUTS, be. . cheese esl sees 4,452 G41 Uh Sone ball eva ec ctelstsicielecelsistelerese 2,324 2,790 
MPN TIOCM CC Miee in. cs bicsis «cle ss see's 5,474 57693 Ht MOrestiebsde ce eie..,..opieteelststeresatacts 2,188 2,151 
ov TESTS 7S Sa et Se ee 1,200 1,242 Forest. HLT Vee Pate ee ees Cie 20, 489 23, 135 
BPEIERCNIES Bis lie yo trac coe le soxe! slo oe.etéisials.c 1,015 1,002 IB OTbESPIO Sty fac occ.ccdlncttciottnels 9,027 9,793 
BETS Gs crercscst ccrocoxsarsietore sisieielote ce 8,791 10,425 | Fort Frances, t.................. 9,481 9,524 
oo STE | Se en ae a 4,705 4,501 WOrb Willams Cs... certs 45,214 48 , 208 
ie ee mics vcsstesokoinre sis ovelchee 1,016 NEIBES | MC lnhe litle bai Aaes seneomee comes 1,642 1,823 
BPO LORUN Vics cecon ssirsiesie oleelaieccgsisress 2,615 2,152 GaltwOrs Ao trees atmo dcsoe 27,830 33, 491* 
MPC TOMO Neots ve. slecsdeslefeleicvee.e sleiess 21,169 24 ORG TI) TGananoduen tes 2 «../ls.isidlsielelelel eters’ + 5,096 Savor 
BEES EES Vieg.s cores siesers' clei orereiers 1,439 1,388 | Georgetown, t.............0.006- 10,298 11,832 
MPOMIIS VAIO US o)c5..0.-forre\c.clole siecere ss Been SSR TGOraldtON, Cx s.o 2.0.0 sie sieleslscsicese 3,375 3,658 
PSEA VCLLON Vie o.0is:e.s'o'ociscccoscees 1,217 A242 * lle GIONCOGRV ite: ae cellent cs 1,156 1,185 
ROMSUIRGV OD 0V o:0j <<. 050 v cieicos cose 1,854 De2S0 st CGOGCRICHS tek. . dette a anaes 6,411 6,710* 
“cl LEHI COS Chey aa i a 30,655 SITSO IH CGraveDhurst, bocce dese 3,077 Se200 
ME TPOUI catty cinlsheloicletelslo ssre's ors 3,151 BODO Spe GR TITNS DY ns sess sbioa catacie 5,148 6,634 
Blind River, ¢ Ea Seen ret eS: 4,093 Sh OL7 tl MOIS DON Cees Mat ochre caden nase 39, 838 51,377" 
MePODCAYZCON, V..............05605 1,210 1 SO51 THAGETS VANG, Vowacccter cre elcctetelate 2,075 2,169 
STE AVGE bpp eee 2,104 QESAA ake PEtATIEY DULY saUee cits) tele ciclacssis cies 2,638 SET 
Povtnanvilic, ‘beaten WE BOGE REEL 7,397 Sel i ELAMUCON Cet ,: ssieeilncs gy  cochs 273,991 | 298,121* 
BSFACOOTIO LO, Gocco 'nlels «selec ose & 2,927 SAO4DU SEFANOVETA Ui ecco neeitssdectas 4,401 4,665* 
eGR Ga fa, < ocope ofore tie eterorace ss 2,342 2,529 Efarristonyc-nee «ccc teases 1,631 1,748 
“OSE 0) 18, 467 SOT2G4 Mi eELATTOWs iUrcee Sela nnifeisinc ides ec eoy 1,787 1,941 
OS en ene 55, 201 BO S498 “Havelock vi ss... ssiieelsté felcielscets 1,260 1,224 
Bridgeport, War iek totes: cictiers 1,672 2,111 atl wae beh TO aER Dan m oT EDEOOR: 8,661 9, 188* 
a ee 2,403 DBO utes PELOBTS Un ibaa toate Coeletta as 2,310 2,882 
BSCOCK VIE), Co inn. cece sees cee. 17,744 19, 266 Hespeler, Ui ck a Ae eae toca eee 4,519 5,381 
ES a re 47,008 65,9417] Hunteville, t.................66- 3,189 3,342* 
IRS To oi « .c.e!s alors oes woe, e's 2,198 2,729 Ingersoll, Cree cate tomate aie 6, 874 7,249 
Eimmipbeliford, t...............+. 3,478 3,445. | Troquois, Vo... 5s. .ceeae cece sees 1,136 1,141 
ON Oe 1,024 1,049*| Iroquois Fails, ORES Ghbpameaprr ie 1,681 1,834 
a ee 3,003 3,092 Kapuskasing, he lieoeaate to) 6,870 12°617* 
| a eeonenes: 1,944 1PORTM FRCGWAID SG OE ote eee EE I< ales 2,197 2,089 
Carleton Place, t................ 4,796 ASSO MT IGRIPEVINE Gs 005 cle ee cese helcn's 1,959 2,182 
SOABSGIMAN, Ve... 20... 00. cncccces 1,277 1h Va KGnoragtceprscccchigdscee se ete: 10,904 11,295 
MRA cso inka oe ces c ee sees 897 11031 8 PKincarding, $30.....0..5. 0.00.8 2,841 2, 823 
Bertie IRIVEOL, V.....-...ececees0s 1,135 1,086 Kn gSCON Cee toe dite teste 53,526 59,004 
Pa ae 29 , 826 SP aD4 se CICINGSVULGs Cane caysctutecre stele eres 3,041 3,545* 
Chelmsford, Se ne aan ae) 2,559 yey hiv Kitchener screen ata ae meres 74,485 93 , 255* 
Ore 1,697 TES Une PUAKOHOIGs Vaeras comet te oe cece 2,167 2,242 
Chesterville, v Sn eSh hE OnR EES 1,248 1,258*) Leamington, t..........eseeeeees 9,030 9 ,.554* 
ES Se 3,256 SUSU Bh BUCASICO, Dente tian. cocoa css 18,579 21,250 
SERRE ok. 2 2's. eee ess es 3 3,491 D280 MAEOVACK, Deocic cs beasties ts 3,178 3,025 


RG He eles 6 wo 2,209 PO ah Tindanys tise oe ate s'sis cxtsnls Nea tbet 11,389 12,090 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
ESCO W Cl Uemcae «etic oss wick os 2:8 
etic Currentats.c tinder odee. 
ively Stee ee tse aeen es 


one HB ranehe Vinci. ace tee! 
enOrionall pvrenntec tad ice siee atte 
UTC 48 On ois 3 SAREE Ce DOr 
WUCKTIOW:, Watton s © ik wakes Oa ets 
INE OG, View eh ioios ch wie cettele ees 
Mark dalestverw: Shu tiscce test 
Mark bari: cst eiractetes steenee 
IMAEINOLAS act ee oe cl doa cies 
Massey baer ioc cit cctetedenaes 


Mi telell Stier ss ckkbic coe we oete cn 
Moris bur ght. asae censor n ea 
Mount Horestiibss ceo. foreiere os 
IN DANIOS ss Uae oBir line. cue ataieel ore 
IN@w.cas tlewivis ps’ + conec caisson 
New Hamburg, t...............: 
New Liskeard, t...............- 
IN@wanarketatses voxels cnicc cctemics 
News orontoint. sash. sccocriecin. 
Niagara ftiee mode cco este sti 
Niagara Falls vc.uiacnsecne ee 
INionthnB avai. gers shc coe octet 
IN OEWICHE Vises orcas etree sere 
NOEWOOG, Weer tine ae deraciens 
@alavilles tapowy cutie casa es 
Orangevilleritoes sos lane 
Orilliatte pe ris Ao c koto canta 


Pera pbahie cher ee eae toeetace 
PECAN a Was BV emer is si ciockors sureteles 
Beterborougi Orr .hitae scence 
Retrolia #tvee pri ses acta ricer 
PACK ORIN G MVae chen cls cieicce a istelets aeons 
IPACGONY Use peeta f so asker eeouerene water 
Point HawanrdaVence cceesee sence 
Port Arthurs Ga oc ics scissile selene 
Boru ©olbores Cores. eee cee 
IROrg: Cred itwsGantoe Mi rcccesel wees 
Ports Doverat mde. coos eee 
Port Hlpintoes Jase nano 
Bort HoOpemtyn eure aa ince etn ae 
TOLD EVLCIN ICOM Vi. sce ttcosts ak nee 
Ore ROLrryesy fis < cilia tua nl eae 
Rortistanleya veeeetere seins lac. 
IPOWaSsaNls SOU". Ak ices ose h ence. 
IPrescotbetiace or. cecttcacne soe 
IErestony teen aie oe ose ate ee 
Rainy River, t 
entre warties. ae xstec cease dates 
RAchMmOnGeay. # secke wetness keene 
Richmond wba ti. fs. ane. cet. 
Ridgetowiebe nee cee: cones 
RockelifiesPark, -vit.s sect ae 
Rockland sities sis estiek cece: 


Population Population 
one Province and 
1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No, 
Ontario—concluded 
4,002 4-526 |p MROUNCY, | Vous tek fob .c cc ccissle slate 1,041 1,090 
1,527 1,441 Sto Cathariness Cs. es. seen 84,472 97,101 
3,211 3-169 lin ot. ©lair Beachyvid cs. 0) ceck as 1,460 1,746 
169, 569 194, 416 St MaryiSecuere she ce ce re 4,482 4,750 
11,039 12,980 Si homasnGas.s be tes ees 22,469 22,983 
1,189 1,238 DATDIA@ Crees ihe ee ete ee oes 50,976 54,552 
986 1,011 Sault Ste: Marie, c.i))-... ss t es 43,088 74, 594* 
1,031 1,096 |i Seaforth tie es. cle nan ae ee 2,255 2,241* 
1,347 1,385 Shelburne «verdes eee et se 1,239 1,354 
1,090 1,118 SimCoe bea cero ptet ir ae 8,754 9,929* 
4,294 7,409 |) Sioux Lookout, too. 20Ts.. 00.63. 2,453 2,667 
1,381 Tool Uersinith al alg, esc. hes ce see ee 9,603 9,876 
1,324 1,223 Smooth Roek Falls;'t....2../7... 1,131 1,191 
3,314 3,148 Soutnampcous ceere dec ce seca er 1,818 1,759 
3, 834 3, 866 SClyVner Weber ee ticle eee ae 1,671 1, vig 
8,656 1081297 |b aStirling Myre ene cals eee 1,315 1,354 
5,629 6. COUNE aStitisvillenvat aus see 1,508 1,651 
peal 1,122 Stoney Creelwit.. sao. 6,043 7,243 
18, 212 19,431 Scourvillesiv. seers oe ee cere 3,188 3, 883* 
2,247 eer SUratlordere ee eee eee eee 20,467 23 ,068* 
1,820 1,938 Serachrove vers se kee 5,150 5,786 
2,623 Dsourle wvreetsvilley tac..ea-e cee eats 5,056 5, 884 
4,500 4,603 Stungeonthallss tes qeeaeee nee 6,288 6, 430 
1,272 T0840 |b pSUCLOULY 9 Comet weet cst cers 80, 120 84, 888* 
2ASt 28438 IP oUttOn Veer aso c ee crete aie 1,470 1,594 
4,896 5,259 SWANSCAY Vinee sho tces lee cose ee: 9,628 9,703 
8,932 9,758 sLavasStOCk sve tdocte en oe tee 1,232 1,294 
13,384 13, 234 EPCCUIMBENM Mls St coc esc cere coon 4,476 4,922 
Zack Sls Wt gehamesvilles Vecsdces cee es 1,054 1,067 
22001 DO, Oot planessaloneGan. sectitccc ce ster 1,725 1,688 
23,781 23,635 “PROM DULVaae re toe ce oe 1,097 1,149 
1,703 T6920 IP ehhoroldAtecnteeccke cco rae 8,633 8,843 
1,060 1-093 I) shilburytee ees cme oe. cee 3,030 3,304* 
10,366 B2US ey a ISON UTR ales mnetreee treet tere 6,60! 6, 526* 
4,593 BOSS |b pLimins. Garner. eee es ee 29,270 29,308 
15,345 15,295 EW OLOULO SCaade oO tore ioe aera 672,407 664, 584 
62,415 78 , 082 PELEDUOM ausene cere cok eee mee 13,188 13 ,746* 
268, 206 290,741 ER WECG™ Veet ee ii tre naa 1,791 1,747 
17,421 17,769 Uxbridgeriterc sc she. 2,316 2,621 
1,554 1,631 Wanileek Hull ets) 2000 tac ee 1,735 1,662 
5,820 Goi |leaietoria HlanbOUur Vie. tase 1,066 1,114 
1,169 TLAQ6 I aWalkernton cco cokes eee 3,851 4,380 
6,004 HOOT ItanVallaceburoute.saseec ease: 7,881 10,696* 
16,791 16, 262 Wasaga Beach, v....06.....0 3s - 431 1,382* 
5,340 5,349 WaAterdOwWl aVasnhe kee tee 1,844 1,935 
5,360 DEOO9) Pog WEVCCIOLG atbor eect eee tte atte 20221 2,379 
4,509 5,574 Wisiter loom we eta mee ste eereet: 21,366 29, 889* 
47,185 BHGslide it a AULOTC pVeeriices wckt. te cute teat te 1,293 1,299 
3,708 O29) sWelland Glas tack ccc tet 36,079 39,960 
1,755 1,991 Wiestoniitremgatsat cob eo see eemins Ore lo 11,047 
4,862 5. 02d Wa Wiheatleys wos atts Biro aerate ae 1,362 1,547 
2,744 2-903: | WILD Yedlepeee. oe ae ooo 14,685 17,273 
45,276 48,340 Wiarton tse. cers Bees e 2,138 2,034 
14, 886 17 O8G*|k Wanchestensviwscscce cee cee ae 1,429 , 450 
7,203 SAD nea VVATICLS OL 4 Comemetie ys ceicteicte crates 114, 367 192,544* 
3,064 Sa22O le aing WAMVecbseo mes. cee cle ste cee eae , 922 2,974 
1,632 ZAOSS*le aWVOOADTIAZOn Vee ser es eae 2,315 2,473 
8,091 8 GOO" lbeeVROOUSLOCKanG@ secs cero cle reer 20, 486 24,027* 
1,053 T2085 VV OMING Sveeiae s ccbi onto 880 1,024 
2,262 2,651 
1,460 1,488 
1,064 1,071 |Manitoba— 
5,366 5, 176 ATCOna tess ote tees 2,026 2,129 
11,577 13-S80) ||P seas ClOUR cb.cs wines eee 1,770 2,214 
1,168 1149: ee BOISSe VEIN bonae see encase 1,303 1,473 
8, 935 OE502" |) sorandons Case tone ccm coca dees ce 28, 166 29,981 
1,215 1,391 Brooklandsater cack cose cee ee: 4,369 4,181 
16, 446 19,773 Garberrydueser oman cate toee 1,113 1,265 
2,603 2,678 Carman Birger 1,930 1,922 
2,084 2,246 Wauphin? tase sessse aeeeteeeee: 7,374 8 ,655* 
3,037 3,013 7) duast Kaldonanec:.-) 0. 0c snc 27,305 28,796 


ee 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Population Population 
Province and —- Province and ——-——___—___. 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
Flin Flon, t. (Man. and Sask.)... 11,104 AOBZOL Wh SOBGtIOOK | CHAR BE coches ciosctsahayorersesee 1,340 1,499 
| “VETS ALE aad 9 A en 1,841 2,262 Oxbow se treeh tee ora kee ae 1,359 1,569* 
BPUPATTOY, Ue 6 1 5... sfossisseneniei“assesevece 1,729 1836 *iabreecevillGhg. & . . .checc.ce.oere.cie:s:0,040 924 1,202 
BMT EGE BENS 06:0 5 als sucpsrsissa.sieiosessus 1,038 deeiO1*|PEerince Albert; 6:..:..21..:,00:0/0eer00.6 ¢ 24,168 26, 269* 
BENE OSAS G31 2 <0 o10.0.0,0:0:0.0.0c0r0:0i0,0 DOUG 2,305 Rad ville Cae gan sMiacisincissasene 1,067 1,053 
"Tee TAS UE 2 De a 2,793 BEOG7 “TRIE GITIA °C. Fee hee << elcicraccscsisiosccobent 112,141 127 * 
DURES SR 2 ee Ae 1,379 1,339 HUOSECOWIES G2 irre c.o Merausentte cis. ase 2,450 2,658 
BRPBDANV SE, UES 80 0. 5 closperscsioctassierssnce 3,197 3, 229 RNOSCHELIG seseraae cre ome iausieiois/s/cleisanassit 1,264 1.414* 
Portage la'Prairie, C...........00: 12,388 ASR OU2 i) ISSsKAtOON t Cls 8... Shoieissereiepevecesecesere 95,526 | 115,892* 
BETS ORE Ew < sdejecerejesoseyo.ocovaiess 1,574 M685: PASH RUNS VOI 10s 0e).5:5 2,510.00, exac.eeo8 2,154 2,318 
SOU ee ee 1,368 TaGa i. iSbelllbrookwstcd, «oth. 0. cpersecreseces <7 1,042 1,088 
ORGS UGG 598 ee 1,263 1,511 Savi CUPTEMGIC. ..o.)acemenanncs 12,186 14, 485* 
PES ODUACEHC!. «cc cic.ccc.c.csgiss0.00 37,600 43,214 Hisdale Htsgysfeo.,< chess vies ec eese 2,40 2,914* 
(ERTS OF ee 33,977 35,685 init ys Us Peete Shiver iak 1,902 2,154 
RM PURI CO Ns lacicsccc, ieee coc i 29, 528 Wi clens Stee SP oo ith. se clateones 1,317 1,404 
PMU UR o «ss os closers, ose Slcseidoress 8,576 ORS. HW kay. stm, .. cc: saree ocsinle tie acer 974 1,032* 
7 WOOLSTON 1,841 HS20* PEWatrOUss CIe...0 coc 4s Se sce clscce as 1,461 1,459 
BEMIS CII GE. FE ss s!..0c0,0.0.0.0,s,010,0.0,0 3,739 A648 *WRWey, burn, Cbs. fio. ds..0 cc ghee. 9,101 9,000 
ODES a 1,420 POU We WnttewOOd 46,8... ...te..,<:eesualerasc 909 1,069 
OES RG es er 3,163 3,470 WAH reve Pe 3 Seen, A vaca ch bn 1,612 1,603 
hie TEE a ee i rrr 4,671 OR OCL*W SWiolseley:, tae. Fo. Aarcsccreccrotaneeses 1,031 1,048 
MAA COMAT Os: £8-.. «s{....<.0,5.0.0 « «> 00 6 14, 248 19,761 Wisrny. ara ditiee ice he 1,68 1,956 
RO UPS 5 To oie. s.«losessressvcscbovelelectcs 1,627 2,480 WiOLK COMP COR An «oc Mececsies euch 9,995 12,645* 
RCT Se Bo 1s, dssosepeseiscevelavexe 2,708 2,933 
Pvest KmNdOnan, Ce. os.<cc0.0c0.000 00 20,077 22,240 
MTICT: GCOUE 0. . « heccseusiececssssssecovsse 2,529 2,570*||Alberta— 
BOR (COS. Ek. «cles ecoss.c.acciecesoseseve 265, 429 2575005" i PAtthia bascatt. © oo. s ces sccceesas 1, 487 1,551 
] BY nd 012 10 (2 rh-t er a SO Re 2,286 2,592 
Beaver lod ees Gee: «58 oa... c0.0.05, 0% 897 1,083* 
Saskatchewan— Bellevue, Wak. Myce itts.s, ode tees week 1,323 1,174 
OS EETET 0 ae ae a 2,491 BE SU2 | PIAL IN OVC Mites fo tec0 A, « orosoiess,+.c1epcink 1,980 1,779 
Br TCLORC GUS Bs ois o.ehoso;écscasecive,ssarevace 1,627 1,766 Beorinn vival OM its ae, <,0-< char essiousysnoysnessya.ct 1,736 Qe2ol © 
Senne 2,702 DeTOD ebony IslamGeegst. << 4oo,00,8asie0 score 1,122 1,160 
RRL WIOVECE. Slave 'scccecsieso.os.010.5 1,008 I TE BPOOKS, Beccsn.haoosmecwles ene ch 2,8 3,354 
LSE ee Se 2.117 Bees ll) Calgary aC) ccna oetoe: «5 aot ites 249,641 |} 330,575* 
id Ag ee 982 1,064 CRIMTOSES Cia se Asoo ssc Baek 6,939 8,362* 
BRATAY INET AGS Dass lecececegoss,oiesereceusie 957 HELOA WH S@anmore, Wit gs hs 5.0c Bosco ko 1 1,445 
PAE OUPEGLV.ET A Ib... «... <1s,,0.0.0,0.s0810,0,9.0.¢ 930 4092*|) (@ardston, ten. feet. +. cance 5 o5-c 2,801 2,721 
Creighton, “96 338g Sees oe 1,729 1,710 @astor' t. SPP «seni ace ae ee 1,025 1,090 
BP VEASON BELT 6 ye: < <. ¢.sfec0.oece.s10,0:6.0.8:000 928 IKOGG: i (@laresholmblt.io: 6. caries cons 2,148 2,569* 
Se rn 1,114 med 00*U *(Goaldale, $2.8 oct. do..<cdeie tans 2,592 2,541* 
TN AN os oho ecosciepecess.eueeseis 7,728 G2062*i| (old dake,.b.5 fone A. cia -cios hase 1,307 1, 289* 
a a a re 1,695 1,548 Golemank tie we oe: Beis. ctae eens Led 43 1,507* 
ED oo ooo x ccosece.o0.e 2 2 Dexa Gs Ae ot Bites i Bae Soho) 1,418 1, 283 
oo SEES a Seen 933 HeGS*. PDIidsbUry Gb che dels osssceset oie 1,254 1,586 
mart Qu Appelle, t............... 1,521 1,600 Praytonl Valley, t.4..<.3....28o508-- 3,854 Seo 
Sravelbourg, t.............0.... 1,499 $5626 *P oD ram holler bes ois) pics ceuncaros necoracs 2,931 3,574* 
0 Se ee 1,256 142369 lip Helcdmontone.. hac. 005.854.5086: 281,027 | 376,925* 
ee See 1,038 peShrarsencistm,. 05.868 80 oo. 6. csammersion , 198 3,788* 
TS a rr 1,008 1,040 TELEWT eSa Contin UbSe, 0 SReeRRIe FARE Eee es Ele 1,506 1,884* 
SE Se een 1,601 1,057" BBort MaGlegd We. | a. cect caso 2,490 2,709 
i a oer: 3,245 3,979 Fort MeMorray, t21).0.04,.02.0-00. 1,186 2,614* 
OUST S CCYs At, 1,802 1,891*] Fort Saskatchewan, t............ 2,972 4,152* 
| Aaa ee 2,968 2 G82 *ireGrrand Centre ite. s<lecacecc 000, scecece 1,493 angel" 
a Se a 1,220 1e237 PP torande PYBITIC, ©.. 40. 5<.5.0+00k. 8,352 11,417* 
SS ST 2,990 3, DOT o Grimshane, t. Give oe onctheckds ate 1,095 1,376* 
a 757 1,269 HLS ND ST beth sca seb Otts Loner 2,645 2,633 
G7. [hat een ae a 12 1, 236 igh Prairie tects cert cree 1,756 2,241 
Lloydminster, c. Hight River Mts. tas eh eee: 2,276 2,239 
fogs and Alta.) ...<.... snus 5,667 %, Ofitie Hinton: f. ere, bermnet fi, i... 3,529 4,307 
Mmmerrcele. te... cece ees 2,291 2, 00g | aT aM, Cove tere rete 5 cree 2,270 2,531 
Meadow Lake, t..........ecseces 2,803 Sea HalalackiuapDbicherts piesa Ain. 1,314 1,490 
oo a «ore encase 4,039 A 23 O0i| tae A COM DOE bs aih.ois ech ocr iis tae Soe 3,029 3,035 
a Sl 5,191 DeOo0s | \meltedte *teee ween eee eee. 2,356 2,856* 
i. 33, 206 Sonal Fs! Sbethbridgverice esi, cs. tee woes 35, 454 37, 186* 
a 1,781 2 14telie Lieydminstervie.. 3. 88.....562 3 3 
NE ai, vc nes acladsearcs 3,836 31063. deo Magrath yatinkcdscrerers oneeeee sae 1,338 1, 220* 
North Battleford, ¢is.......62.-- 11,230 12, 262 Manning ate sean ca chen ea 896 1,179 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 2 See Manitoba. 3 See Saskatchewan. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—concluded 


é 
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Population Population 
Province and ——_—______——- Province or Territory and a 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
Mic Wenner erGs. cic iccctescie isis. eee 1,078 1,104*) Gibson’s Landing, v............. 1,091 1,450 
Medicine Hats 1Cl..c sctrersrevnercterior 24,484 25,574 Golden, Vatu oe oc senrccae ete oe 1,776 2,590 
(ONG TIRE et ce gene eee ren Roa 2,433 25990* | PEGrand. HOLksg Cs. «vclyercterectetsestercts 2,347. 2,556* 
IRCA CCEIREVEEN Usa so cictercsciotevcoctetereranere 2,543 AAOSTEN MEL ODO:, Cats sitemets o-« slorcreterorereyeterer kare 2,001 2,948 
PICCULE DULCE Ee. . ennai 978 1ROT Se lpr VeLINelescvacnc 1c bieiverarcestereterese 744 1,022") | 
iemeher- Creeks t:. Gasinccterrchrcirers 2,961 pA istova |i d&Geeal (ole nc} Wont SAMA Ree BOR AOA BSc 10,076 10,759 aan) 
IRONO WAM AG RMera cette ttn reesesncnecenecnene 3,938 ASAD LH RINGLOWNA) Cho.pie sc. c ererteloeteroreiereters 13,188 17,006* 
Provost, t...... 1,022 1,328 Kimberley, ¢ 6,013 5,901 
Raymond, t 2,362 1,950 SONS IEC Vee ote fe -terenetortetoneveversteree 2,123 2,869* 
UVEG OME Sere «2 lecsvscssitverercenveine 2221 2,141 IEA AY BIN EGLO. eae onietotvercrrelecsvetevce ore Qe 3,410* 
vede Ger mehr.) of ticvne vcctor 19,612 26,171*|) Wake Cowichan, V.. 0.0.2.0... 2,149 2,358 
IRVEC: Wateranuctie.. cote eraercrekcvalorsy oie 1,135 1,041 Wang levis oe a sicre erchoreroretavelever ete 2,365 2,800 
RAID OY.s teed oon thet erate 1,266 TE502*i) ARAL GOOG tsi Virttoe seas. cteoveseterci este toe 1,304 379% 
Rocky Mountain House, t........ 2,360 QhAAG IN BM ars VAlle mv ctor. « ntocevsresorckevcrefexereks 1,057 1,126 
StsAlbertmbeae cso eon arenes 4,059 ONTIG) MMLELTIGL muerte aetetersrtee totereters 3,039 4,500 
SUA Ul Chteme 0 crite iccrnceriey 2,823 oeosor|| Bvlission City. b..... cee ciectemricre 3,251 3,412 
Slave Gakermt:)..2. db cscurcirtiee 468 LRG FH Pe MOntrOSes vince <c- chicreereroreeeeee 862 1,079 
MPICLUCRAVERs bie. sospennctoum ne 890 LOSS TIN AIUD, EVE Petetate wos eloleretancdel vonseterers 1 1, 282 
Stettler shee eee aces 3,638 OROSS | PINADATIIIG »'Cek ate co cotrsectetoencie pe 14,135 15,188 . 
Stonyer lambs over 1,311 1,397 INGISON ACT See cee crcl torstoreniavekerrots 7,074 9,504* 
pohidez itd © GUI Sis Meet Minted ae eee 643 1,414 New Westminster, ¢c............. 33,654 38,013* 
Sylvan Walcert. oi ihovahsoccsr 1,381 Th Re North: Kamloops, te. jcc.c1rco cre 6,456 11,319* 
PUA DEL Cy eee ot ee oeneee 3,951 4,584 North Vancouver, ¢C.............. 23, 656 26,851 
PTE TUNIS se A cctv 1,491 Da 2e i ROliVier. va eee « «ccbecuvoclcocrartet 1,774 1,563 
A WOgtei lls Ge Sone cine one eee 826 iL OaGF i) MOBSOV.OOSS Veet ntee «orto ctleeteversechersee 1,022 1,166* 
Walléy.viewstsy.ts. bso. cher nese 1,077 SZ Vet MALES VAlle@nsventtre oo tyctehenesstoiernctoe 1,183 1,426 
Werrevillemt airs Son eae 2,908 DOGSN || wee CMELCLON ACs ates ss ctetoneserccoevtyeteesboe 13, 859 15, 330* 
Vermilion steen cpt nnrrn 2,449 2,685 Bor trAlbernin com: clerreccirctirercieice 11,560 135750% 
EVAN g* Cea en. ecletet ybeteverois 1,043 1467} Port Coquitlam. Cos. oseee 8,111 11,121 
EVEL CATING RRP cee renee 1,310 1,505 IPOLGMOOGY VCore 4,789 7,021 
Wainwright auann” tyres 3,001 3,867*]| Prince George, c 13,877 24,471* 
Wiest lock: SGNes 0 528 an Siren 1,838 2,685*]) Prince Rupert, ce 11,987 14,677* 
Wetaskiwinhicy oc. inrceuriiennece 5,300 CSOOS* fh MERINCETON, SVihiceic.5 oclewsvererexcrereyorcterees 2,163 216i 
WihTTeECOUrtMGate ornare mane 1,054 232797 R@UeSNel , iba ck oc ccenderrerroconceomeeee 4,673 Si 720m 
RevelatoKe ree) o..5 lerecosororererevorersrate 3,624 4,791* 
Rossland: Cosy: sc cet ee 4,354 4,264 
British Columbia— Salm ONWAGIN View lo dacterr ere 1,506 1,854 
AUD CINIs Coenen NE eee eEe 4,616 4,783 Sidney vi ween. veel reeiae 1,558 3, 165* 
PA LIMBOLOULSOLM «> 2 eyo kane tncironh 1,288 1, 426 WINNS tae oe eee rere 2,487 3,135" 
FAS INCTOLLS Verh Ttk coon eine 868 APSA Fl ae A” Cc getee me « cn.cbterererctetovireerete 11,580 11,600 
Burns) Calera... cristencrenoretcoe 1,041 1,290 Wel USl ete viwtere.. cs chotescyerctoereremnerehe 782 1,054* 
Castlegarcimis. 2 tii eee 2,253 Ore 40 Fl PRV aN COUVEDSIC Kh «<<. ferererenstolarenererckoe 384,522 | 410,375 
@hetwynGinviel.. ce eucenee 1 1,368 ANC eCEN OOM avs. «. <latrcrertorein reer 1,460 1,507 
@halliwackea cue! io) Steak 8,259 8,681 IVEINON iC hye occ rcterckertenerench toe 10, 250 11, 423* 
Comox tyres du deere 1,756 2,671 VICTOTIS EC ras tie occetorv dese treet 54,941 57,453 
(Wourtenaymesen. .. odode ons 8,485 4,913 Warhelar vient. ...ecieoineeee Zeal 22aG 
Cranbrookaewt.. WP ocereoren 5,549 Me 8497 ||) AV DIGG: ECOCKNCE. .c.ctsarencscisicrencreretoe 6,453 7,787 
Reston bt dete cts os. keneunarmee ete 2,460 2,920*|| Williams Lake, t..............0-- 2,120 3, 167 
Cumberland? view «ds. co. eae 1,303 1.277 
DS WwSOn CLOCK, C.o fi sesioenterete 10,946 12,392*| Yukon Territory— 
IDuncanyie meh... SAoisien oven 3,726 4,299 Winiteborseme. ao. aotacerceicsrecs-hiek- 5,031 4,771 
Ger Dye iCute eae colette sy nee 1,075 1,114 
HVEEHIC) Ce Mend oo. cteteyneroneronsvertvstes 2,661 2,715*|Northwest Territories— 
HOnb Sb. UamNes. Vo.) en daa 1,081 1213 MOIRA SoNRIN, Vegans sceaneanaeoos 7 2,120 
ort Sten Olmter. eon naman 3,619 GRAF aveRivernt mre. china 1 2,002 
IE TULCV ALS avers tet chriciat cioeccresers 1,032 1,203 Wellowknitewtecns: stvcsccstssreretotererete 1 3,741 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Subsection 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other 
analyses, as they influence employment, marriage, birth and death rates and a multitude 
of other factors that are of great importance in the national life. 


Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characterized by an excess of males, 
although this excess has been greatly modified in recent years. Since Confederation, the 
peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 1911, a census year that fell within 
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a period of heavy immigration; the 1966 ratio was 101. In the older settled provinces east 
of Manitoba the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 100 in 1966, but in the western 
provinces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 103 in 1966. 

The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 in Table 11. 


11.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 

Province | 

or Males Males 

Territory Males Females to 100 Males Females to 100 

Females Females 
, No No No No. No No 
BPE IOUNGIANG 0.60. .cce eee eh cab sok ee 185, 143 176,273 105 213, 905 201, 169 106 
Prince Edward Island................06: 50,218 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 
MES COULD IS uiaas 6 s1gs fas ok eu aes 324, 955 317,629 102 353 , 182 341,535 103 
BReRVPDTUNSWICK;»..... 002 -cccccescecene’ 259,211 256, 486 101 279, 590 275,026 102 
MUTE Ps col Tetsi ole, sisicve s shs Need siessle © o's ste arse 2,022,127 2,033, 554 99 2,317,677 2,310,701 100 
BEE oe ioh Sisters co ds koe ce ah com vet ..| 2,314,170 2,283 , 372 101 2,721,519 2,683,414 101 
PENIS IO Ee are ho 08d Gort eeele bale cece Sessa 394,818 381,723 103 432,478 417, 562 104 
MEBRAECHOWAIN Ca crocececansis fevstrae et 434, 568 397, 160 109 458 , 428 422,237 109 
TEEPE BS OB ec ce to ae ee 492,192 447,309 110 585,921 537,195 109 
Beatish Columbia.......).ccscecccscesce 596, 961 568 , 249 105 720,516 677, 948 106 
REMC CTTIGOLY fons cece chee stneaee’ 5, 457 3,639 150 6,924 5,266 131 
Northwest Territories...............e005 9,053 6, 951 130 11, 229 8,084 139 
Canada. Pes se. bee ee 7,088,873 6,920,556 102 8,151,879 7,928,912 103 
1961 1966 
Males Males 
Males Females to 100 Males Females to 100 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

MIO IAN Gs okie cde cidslcMoee ce odes 234 , 924 222,929 105 252,125 241,271 104 
Prince Edward Island...............6- 53,357 51,272 104 54,974 53, 561 103 
BM EESCODIA Sheers nas o he Sloat occ aek 374 , 244 362,763 103 380, 517 375, 522 101 
BP EES TUNG WICK: 2! «os os jek allncdsscaseek 302,440 295, 496 102 310,145 306, 643 101 
BCR AS ces te Moet os eB 2,631,856 2,627,355 100 2,885, 927 2,894, 918 100 
US) as an oo as Se ee 3,134, 528 3,101,564 101 8,479,149 3,481,721 100 
NED ED AIRSAR 8 ek Se as es cn a 468, 503 453, 183 103 484, 266 478, 800 101 
DE AECOO WANE iis « «cic Abid achitins a ooeek 479, 564 445,617 108 489,040 466,304 105 
2S) RO a ee Re ee 689, 383 642, 561 107 746,245 716, 958 104 
etitatae © O1UMDIS H..... . . ol. bad chales soe ack 829, 094 799, 988 104 948, 585 925,089 103 
TT OITItOL Yi. ke ios. ole Sladen beds seeder 8,178 6,450 127 7,805 6,577 119 
Northwest Territories. ... 220.050.522.405 12,822 10,176 126 15, 566 13,172 118 
@Wanadai et :... 5.2: ee Bild! 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 102 || 10,054,344 | 9,960,536 101 


Age.—The age composition of the Canadian population is, of course, a reflection of 
past trends in vital rates and immigration. The lower birth rate of the 1961-66 period 
relative to that of the late 1950s had a considerable impact on the population under 15 
years of age in 1966. This age group increased by only 400,000 or 6.5 p.c. between 1961 
and 1966 as compared with a gain of 967,000 or 18.5 p.c. in the 1956-61 period. As a 
result, the proportion that this age group formed of the total population fell from 34.0 
p.c. in 1961 to 32.9 p.c. in 1966. The population of working age—those 15-64—increased 
more substantially, with a gain in excess of 1,200,000 or 11.5 p.c. in the 1961-66 period. 
Consequently, this age group constituted 59.4 p.c. of the total population in 1966 as com- 
pared with 58.4 p.c. five years earlier. Close to one third of the over-all 1961-66 increase 
in the 15-64 age group occurred among those 15-19 years of age. This young adult age 
group in 1966 was, of course, comprised of those born in the high birth rate, postwar 
years. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over was approximately the same in 
1966 as in 1961. 
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Table 12 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by 
sex for the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. The provincial distribution by 
specified age group is given for 1966 in Table 13. 


12.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 1961 1966 
Age Group | —— | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. -* Nos 
ORMAS Vearstacec-t 879,063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 | 1,154,091 | 1,102,310 | 1,128,771 1,068,616 
DeomOne: Bema rts 713,873 683 , 952 919,952 887,101 | 1,063,840 | 1,015,682 | 1,172,821 1,128,036 - 

LOR aaa <* ttre ays 575, 122 555,661 732,032 702,562 948,160 907,839 | 1,071,255 | 1,022,258 
Se See oat as 532,180 525,792 586,635 575,666 729,035 703,524 928,958 908,767 
DOO ee Ba, Pras 537,535 551,106 567,179 561,931 587,139 596, 507 727,115 734, 183 
PASO) TS Bee. 4 552, 812 578,403 605, 836 592,301 613 , 897 595,400 619, 462 622,332 
30 34 ie Beers 512,557 530,177 602,535 613,750 644, 407 627,403 630,498 611,199 
S509 “a pee ane 503,571 495 , 562 555,763 558, 622 631,072 639 , 852 649 , 769 636,375 
AQ 44 oe cate ase 445,800 422,767 522,615 502,784 559 , 996 558,965 624,709 632,319 
Abe 49) So ee eee 387,708 356,971 455,827 422,988 515,516 499 800 542,752 547, 163 
HO D4 RON eee 340,461 322,195 381,835 351,215 442 ,909 420,279 498 283 489 , 981 
bbe bo. 8) pes are 292 ,564 278,126 321,973 307,271 362,145 343 ,690 413,389 402,911 
GORA Paes Pen 264,324 241,828 265, 652 259, 265 292 ,569 291,066 330,006 333, 404 
65:69" So Chr. ets 228,076 205,421 237,551 226 , 562 239, 685 247 ,417 254,938 276,771 
TO~e 74 “S|, tenes 160,398 154,674 187,490 183,218 196,076 206,099 198,808 228,399 
TAT CR(AS in oe eth 94,130 94,261 113 ,550 113,948 134,186 140,051 138, 967 161,398 
SOE S84" “teen see 45,963 50,828 55,636 61,460 69,046 Huns 80,664 96,655 
B5E 89 fae e |: 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 27,178 33,606 33,073 43,717 
90 years or over... 5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,093 10,106 16,052 


Totals....| 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 |10,054,344 | 9,960,536 


13.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1966 


; : 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No No No. No No No 

Newfoundland) itte.. 50. veseeneee se 68, 545 67,007 63,531 54,307 35,976 53,299 
Prince Edward Island............... 12,587 13,023 12,023 11,061 6,781 11,256 
Nova Scotia weet ch cn ene ass 85,521 87,433 81,600 74,142 52,598 84,372 
New Brunswick. os..6. .. feeder ss 72,859 76,295 72,908 65,567 42,331 65, 198 
Quebec!) eet ee ss bees eee 632,489 682 , 874 628,210 566,315 474,158 752,995 
Ontario: 2) Hee ee. A RR coe 745,744 770,061 688 , 270 599, 197 485,053 881,011 
Manitoba.) sank. ooh ees oe 102, 425 105,527 99 , 227 87, 848 66, 899 109, 460 
Saskatchewan ...3.t seekers se 107,515 110,130 103, 304 88,412 62,150 104,651 
Allbertave heres {ch eine eae 173,568 179,540 157,658 128,999 102,005 186,681 
British ‘Columbia... 2 eee 188,778 203 ,068 182,424 158,406 129,761 227 , 754 
NUKONT err bOrverrt nh tte ee eee 2,124 1,848 1,437 1,017 1,116 2,339 
Northwest Territories.............. 5, 232 4,051 2,921 2,454 2,470 4,475 
Canad ans hs ee re 2,197,387 | 2,300,857 | 2,093,513 | 1,837,725 | 1,461,298 2,483,491 


—_— | | | | | | 


Newioundlandaye;.peeier ere. aan ae 493 , 396 
Prince Edward Island............... 10,912 10,846 108,535 
Nova Scotia. tes. ede ee ee 84,118 81,138 756,039 
NewsBrupswick 24. .oareceeeree 66, 697 60,595 616,788 
Quebecs a Ul toe ones ae 730, 872 565,813 5,780,845 
Ontario yee are. PEELS 941,974 744,385 6, 960, 870 
Manitoba. 2342), sk. acecheresseet + 117,065 106,752 963 , 066 
Saskatchewan ser eer 110,413 103,270 955,344 
Albertass GS Matoset Seen ase 184,532 145,224 1, 463, 203 
British Columbiaw-. her -b «+ cee 242,415 213,059 1,873,674 
Vukongterritonve. ts eck. cea 2,016 1,240 14,382 
Northwest Territories.............. 3,131 1,990 ; 28,738 

Canad aw iso. asus eete ies 2,543,172 | 2,078,179 | 1,479,710 531,709 | 1,007,839 || 20,014,880 
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Subsection 6.—Marital Status 


After sex and age, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1966, 61.2 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 62.9 p.c. in 1961, 64.0 p.c. 
in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 


In the 1961-66 period, the total population 15 years of age or over increased by 11.4 
p.c. while the single adult population rose by 18.0 p.c., the married by 8.7 p.c. and the 
widowed and divorced combined by 12.5 p.c. Thus, the proportion of the adult popula- 
tion who were single increased from 26.5 p.c. in 1961 to 28.0 p.c. in 1966 and the married 
proportion fell from 66.6 p.c. to 65.0 p.c. in the five-year interval. It is of interest that 
the 1961-66 decline in the proportion married is largely attributable to smaller proportions 
in this category in the younger adult age groups. The proportion of those 25 years of 
age or over who were married was approximately the same at the two census years, i.e., 
79 p.c., but the married proportion for the 15-24 age group fell from 23.0 p.c. in 1961 to 
21.4 p.c. in 1966. 


The marital status of the population in 1966 is shown in Table 14. 


14.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1966 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No No No. No No 

EN MSD ALS re ocsrra bayivicte n.acere eichexr ape-vid- 1p ai9'0 ahs M. 3,372,847 — — _ 3,372, 847 
F. 3,218,910 = — _ 3,218,910 

dike 6,591, 757 — = — 6,591,757 

15-19 CE OS eS Peeve coerce ae aia rain soa M. 917,589 11,188 160 21 928,958 
F, 839, 812 68, 692 167 96 908 , 767 

ae 1,757,401 79,880 327 117 1,837,725 

20-24 Co 5 3 PIRATES AR ta) oncek FR Bt ar ee M. 508 , 672 217,779 291 373 727,115 
Vike 324,762 406 , 922 1,031 1,468 734, 183 

fe 833 , 434 624,701 1,322 1,841 1,461,298 

25-34 CAS, «phon nah mae 8 pected deci ata phate dpa M. 265 , 222 979 ,302 1,604 3, 832 1,249 , 960 
iy 149 678 1,068 , 296 7,368 8,189 1,238,531 

dig. 414,900 2,047,598 8,972 12,021 2,483,491 
35-44 SO a Ads I RR Bich 20 Nae ads BERR a ES M. 146, 523 1,114,948 6,408 6,599 1,274,478 
F, 98 , 428 L127 ,718 31,364 11,184 1,268,694 

ADs 244,951 2,242,666 31,lt2 17,783 2,548,172 

45-54 ie ty te a ey eet Ae CAR CREE Bee M. 104,744 914,181 15,523 6,587 1,041,035 
ie 89,947 858 , 387 78,451 10,359 1,037,144 

ah 194,691 1,772,568 93,974 16,946 2,078,179 

55-64 CS: A dpa iN MaePorm ee -<ieiantatinn. Becsiiy-s M. 78,678 627 , 089 32,782 4,846 743,395 
1s 76,473 511, 869 142,234 5,739 736,315 

a 155,151 1,138, 958 175,016 10,585 1,479,710 

65-69 1 Seb ten a Sebrcinel 6 ce ie iit ide fat M. 28 , 832 199,031 25,593 1, 482 254,938 
in, 28,110 149,170 98,172 1,319 216,00. 

Ay 56 , 942 348,201 123,765 2,801 531,70) 

BME ESIOT OM CT fs «56 «.ctoayereye Gas 0:0 ogame ns M. 50,657 296 ,036 113 , 286 1,639 461,618 
1 te 56,706 172,609 315, 863 1,048 546,221 

“Ly 107,363 468 , 645 429,149 2,682 1,007, 839 

PRUAS OS Hee). Vidas date enue tee M. 5,473, 764 4,359,554 195,647 25,329 10,054,344 

F. 4,882,826 4,363,663 674, 650 39,397 9,960,536 


4M ne a 8,723,217 870,297 64,776 | 29,014,880 


I 
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Subsection 7.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


Ethnic Groups.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 


The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups. The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and, with 


the exception of the 1921 Census, this group has always exceeded in number any of the 


components of the British Isles ethnic group. 


In 1961, each person was asked the question: ‘““To what ethnic or cultural group did 


you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”. The 
language spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in 
determining the person’s ethnic group. The classification is given for 1961 in Table 15 
with comparative figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not col- 
lected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


15.—Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 

Britishilslesietraer ee eo eh eas One A aoe 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 | 7,996,669 43.8 
MUNPUISH Mose e sche siete Se eo eto ebe iets oe datagle os he reer ae 2,968,402 | 3,630,344 | 4,195,175 23.0 
jg (cl CMe, Soe rE ny tr eR) BR Gee Ie rae a oR Wen 1,267,702 | 1,439,635 | 1,753,351 9.6 
SCOCTISHE. cos cic basics sob geentie eee ec as cee maces 1,403,974 | 1,547,470 | 1,902,302 10.4 

QO ther eee eee ee ee gree 75, 826 92,236 145, 841 0.8 
Other European. »:: .6. cs ste ose soskeole tepte ch go ke ds caso wains 8 5,525,964 | 6,872,889 | 9,657,195 53.0 
PAUSEURIAN Ee << oe oiclinhe es Sinoonth View meee es Abe ae eee t 37,715 32,201 106,535 0.6 
BCL TAT eee esha ss Bia lepaters re Shs lotate oho SSMS «ae he niweiegne aetaze 29,711 35,148 61,382 0.3 
GzechtanduSlav ale ss. bcterrele pce te fete cle spores sates ova ssa etek 42,912 63 , 959 73,061 0.4 

AB Sih) 010, 2 0 aie eters Sine Para enn CRN 2 ee Rae nS Be ee 37,439 42,671 85, 473 0.5 

AE ULTATLUS LIE y, yore tic acter ctotts brane so ehatettteletos Meteo Mem ntie eran eae 41,683 43,745 59, 436 0.3 
Iron chy Ae mercdee ck onl ki pp e ates te ee cp uwenets samy 3,483,038 | 4,319,167 | 5,540,346 30.4 
(GEEIANE Goecomyccereie's rk ogseage vars ends, He ane Spat eke o akematone Sresstes © 464, 682 619,995 | 1,049,599 5.8 
(TOG i ysis cores arses eR eesteIe egeereletahe AE Seats aoe oes ge bes Sane 11,692 13,966 56,475 0.3 
UNG ADIT stessrsteqorsme torre robetetche ahem wee cate e obec lee eee emer 54,598 60, 460 126, 220 0.7 
COLA AIS BAe oveyeesiarsiate Aecpanegeoteralctalcls ole aes adatele shes. ao Senn eae cle 21,050 23,307 30,623 0.2 
tall vein eters aoats ioreverorelakepm emmrcata’s ote ara eENe Es + Sain n jaee ot 112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 
Wis hi Ws area acoreae atoereretiatesonate alo! dante Hee Oe a oem RIS i 170,241 181,670 173,344 1.0 
EIUNUAMIAN cote eo Merch cen es eee et oats meter eet 7,789 16,224 27,629 0.2 
Netherlands wiyc:.:5.ieed-catremrneerarcts «ha eaaels os « Meee seat 212,863 264, 267 429 679 2.4 

IN OF WESTIN abs -csw OA i ferake yas cc ee Eee ee ee eee 100,718 119,266 148,681 0.8 
Polish) hs esate « ooue 88 foteee ole ae ete: Cte Rae eee eee 167,485 219,845 323,517 1.8 
FVOMMANIAN, eae lc. esc eeee © cece s Siete Gee eth ee eee 24,689 23,601 43,805 0.2 
RUSSIANS ers 5)0)5 cc's ape ages sda EE Coe oe ore eee 83,708 91,279 119, 168 ON 
SWOEGISIN: prntes ts os 6 oak clateis rake piarvievsts WIAGE ropete «4 atthe DENG are ance 85,396 97,780 121,757 0.7 
Wikrainianize fe: os). Suen seit < os ohcasel deride cide ea te eee ok 305, 929 395,043 473 ,337 2.6 
BVAI SF OSIE VAC ces eatehsmictrcte etsle tata ei ciels Mtaa Pern ice come oe 21,214 21,404 68, 587 0.4 
Ober ees 5 os ci date tore Sarde oh cee aaheinte ie Aseree aoe ok 9,787 35,616 88, 190 0.5 
S18 CHC ee Rerae scree secre etnies ahaiabsi a israls, cet aiatete d Gard Bc eee arene 74, 064 72,827 121,753 0.7 
@DINGSON ooh ctccy seekers Che tare aac eee RARE Ne Cee eh 34,627 32,528 58,197 0.3 
PAPANOSE secre oie ocoraa BoRPMS EU ows wpaceievels HAM «ies Sater ateiete ale 23,149 21,663 29,157 0.2 
Other: Missaos.kuec asnehee ina + sa acaaen wetness os eee at 16,288 18,636 34,399 0.2 
Other Origin. Secs vdaisvot ores levels oe COR ee ke oe 189, 723 354,028 462,630 2.5 
iINativetindianiand}Hskimoascecetee cess oes eee eee 125,521 165,607 220,121 1,2 

ING STO Sar BAe cee siti op captembo ies, po Ma etetae ca <bamem ern ate 22,174 18,020 325127 0.2 
Other and inot stated. yore es to aocae Vase bk 4 swe Cee se 42,0282 170,401 210, 382 1.2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 
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Birthplaces.—Table 16 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 17 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


16.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 
—e—wwW0W0O0*—8—@®NMa8S]3O00aNOs0@a@C“*BOnDm@D@w@*Tw@OT@O“O@m@maOqTwq#q#TyxkxTXq®TqPoDooOoOnomoooOOESESEEEEE eo 


Country 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c 
Sears eo ip ee Bt i ae is A i rr 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 | 15,393,984 84.4 
reeset. WOO Oe. AGE GT. cake Iti Ble voy whncswes bccn, 960, 1252 912, 482 969,715 5.3 
Mure -oromitnevenith. ot I). th oe. BRE. wooo cece den 43,644 20,567 47 , 887 0.3 
1 agg ES Te iis an ee 653,705 801,618 | 1,468,058 8.0 
pe ee WAR 2 5 aes ieee lies A Gry Maas UE alias 50,71 37, 598 70,192 0.4 
ME CRORLOV EEA setiral tie ecres ow earner tPCT OR ie son debeece 25, 564 29,546 35,743 0.2 
TEA ee Seis ae oo se eS a a <a ri 13,795 15,650 36,103 0.2 
(NES ORIEL rel SRE i, Sic TA eee LAR wae 28,479 42,693 189,131 1.0 
POW Oe re Rh «ns ova etehies send ieee nes 5, 871 8,594 38,017 0.2 
(Ei eee idee aba ier Ci Rett ta dan SRNR haba. Cet Ree ts 31,813 32,929 72,900 0.4 
(ead sa ge eine tas | tL yl SE tele Aa, EI 40, 432 57,789 258,071 1.4 
Se INES ee pts net iw ee ee EAE. on og otter 9,923 41,457 135, 033 0.7 
PPAR cere. hes cc MM ROL. LAOLG, PER 2e0812! 155, 400 164,474 171, 467 0.9 
Peme POR Vinn COUNCKICS os ket ks ce co eek c sc be veces 72,473 64,522 74,616 0.4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics....................... 124, 402 188 , 292 186 ,653 1.0 
EE oe EE ae a REE: aR apn 17,416 20,912 50, 826 0.3 
Rarer ee MCODCHIIes oo ere, oe, ree, SE AD obi ab 77,424 97, 162 149,306 0.8 
Smet fees arst), ite ecre oe: bua} eos srt raha, 44,443 37,145 57,761 0.3 
2 VOR Sie TAR eecs Sectign Sota: Sriehabent aay Man ian deebatetatee 29,095 24,166 36,724 0.2 
RROD R UME ee at eee ete, Eh Ly 15,348 12,979 21,037 0.1 
Munro ates Nalere, Foie) os CATE REE Us AA le. ae 312, 473 282,010 283 , 908 1.6 
Te I ae ain wat deters tnt ne oz Geo Ads xcs 3,512 6,089 16,934 0.1 
otats det ceo tear sce Lesions aclt sovie B! 11, 506,6554; 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 100.0 

1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes the Republic of Ireland. 3 Includes Denmark, Iceland, 

Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated. 


17.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 
SOS 


Province 1941 1951 1961 fey 1941 1951 1961 
No No No. No No No 
a ee ., 397,623 | 497,591 |] Sask............... 667,832 | 817,404 | 1,030,755 
ere,.....,. 2 108, 423 117 S100) op 80,128 AlbAS. dthadedietn.: 479,098 | 649,594 965, 425 
ed OG5, 707 1, 600; 190 bk 780,849 1 BC. en 335,554 | 514,651 843 596 
er ae ad 463,127 | 549,984 | 655,066 || Y.T. and N.W.T... 12,267 16,654 26 , 028 
iii ee, .| 3,155,549 | 3,881,487 | 4,916,024 
ei 3,123,810 | 3,645,074 | 4,667, 159 et eae ol ey as 
Re ae 570,349 | 699,587 | 878,369 Canada......... 9,487,808 1|11, 949,518 | 15,393,984 


ne 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 8.—Religious Denominations 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: “‘What is your reli- 
gion?”. Thus, it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown in Table 18, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
cally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information 
was not collected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 
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18.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941,1951and 1961 


SSS EEE EES SSS SSS 00080 SS ee 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.¢. 

IN AVentiste ear. were is hs REO, ci ie ene = 18,485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
Anglican Church: of Canada. seis i. scjers vis 0 oan le § + opeieielelein ly we 1,754,368 | 2,060,720 | 2,409,068 13.2 
Bageistier stesso oe Oates oes Sot s.t CeeS CEM 6 Bos INOS Aale Meteors oe 484,465 519,585 593 , 553 3.3 
GreekiO rth od Ox ee eee enema 139, 845 172,271 239,766 is 
Jehovah Ss Witnesses... nat inc cree oe oe are emis re ase wien erates 7,007 34,596 68,018 0.4 
LSAT ity eee See ee Cre ieee ss Be itr aa Seine a Rabe ee at 168,585 204, 836 254, 368 1.4 
MUHA : SONG icce odo sete clone entice SIRO oar clones ce AMMAR. gyoco-chronsficne aces stencrete 401, 836 444 923 662,744 aly 
Mennonitelenceen she bine mle ie eae ober = obo vane ott aeoge Petal bckera g's 111,554 125, 938 152, 452 0.8 
MOEMOneee Serer ee ee ee cine eee eae sheers 25,328 32, 888 50,016 0.3 
Pentecostal! ire: ck SAR DOWN te Mentone ohne ate 57,742 95,131 143 , 877 0.8 
res byteriateres. cede crsiees oo ckcieaeietv Mette ioe sys keged cre sickone (aye sol =! ota 830, 597 781,747 818,558 4.5 
Romani CatholiG ae ot ee CR Ok ce Ree eee teases nena 4,806,431 |} 6,069,496 | 8,342,826 45.7 
Salvation Ari: Wits. 5. ssid eit eexseche orcs «bt As ae cieaad a ae 33,609 70,275 92,054 0.5 
Ukrainian (Greek}iCatholicys we... k Rattite es codes se cone nee 185,948 191,051 189,653 1.0 
United: GhurchtoliGanada i Jems. 2 ees ares ae ets danse te 2,208,658 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.1 
OtCH ere, ici0 FS lis oc-05 « pdt Miers cw ceheentateetee Sundin cereus eared Dialon Bildeolo 531, 287 2.9 

WY | CEE er, ARR Se oh ON A AMEE A Rene ears cen 11,595,6553| 14,099,429 | 18,238,247 100.0 
1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 9.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term “official language” used by the census refers only to the English and French 
languages.* “Mother tongue”’ is the language a person first learned in childhood and still 
understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking “English only” or 
“French only” with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a 
mother tongue other than English or French. The use of the English and French languages 
in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is discussed in a special article appearing in the _ 
1965 Year Book at pp. 180-184. Table 19 gives the numerical and percentage distribution 
of official language by province in 1961; this information was not collected in the 1966 — 
Census. 


* The British North America Act, 1867 (Sect. 133) makes provision for the use of the English and French 
languages as follows:— 

“Wither the English or the French Language may be used by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of 
the Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both those Languages shall be 
used in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be used by 
any Person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, 
and in or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those Languages.” 


19.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or 
Neither of the ‘‘Official’’ Languages, by Province, Census 1961 


Norts.—See text and footnote above re the term ‘‘official language’. 


ce ee Se ee 
a a tS Sn eee 


English Neither English 
Province or Territory English Only French Only and nor 

French French 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Newfoundland............. . 450,945 | 98.5 522 0.1 5, 299 te 1,087 0.2 
Prince Edward Island..... 95,296 | 91.1 1,219 1.2 7,938 ow 176 0.2 
Nova Scotigncneescss cee 684,805 | 92.9 5,938 0.8 44,987 6.1 15207 0.2 
New Brunswick........... 370,922 | 62.0 112,054 | 18.7 113,495 | 19.0 1,465 0.2 
Quebec eter ceiacahaya ton: 608,635 | 11.6 3,254,850 | 61.9 1,338,878 | 25.5 56, 848 1.1 
Ontario meer nce oe ere 5,548,766 | 89.0 95, 236 1.5 493,270 7.9 98, 820 1.6 
Manitobarnests cet eee 825,955 | 89.6 7,954 0.9 68, 368 7.4 19,409 2:1 
Saskatchewan......./..... 865,821 | 93.6 3, 853 0.4 42,074 4.5 13 , 433 1.5 
Alberta sensi. ee ae ante 1,253,824 | 94.1 5,534 0.4 56 , 920 4.3 15,666 1.2 
British Columbia.......... 1,552,560 | 95.3 2,559 0.2 57,504 sints) 16,459 1.0 
Yukon Territory.«.......-. 13,679 93.5 38 0.3 825 5.6 86 0.6 
Northwest Territories..... 13,554 | 58.9 109 0.5 1,614 7.0 7,721 | S30 
CAmads fies cnccevany 12,284,762 | 67.4 3,489,866 | 19.1 2,231,172 | 12.2 232,447 1.3 


ee ee ea 
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7 Mother tongues of the population are shown in Table 20. The proportion reporting 

_ English as their mother tongue in 1961 was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), 

_ French 28.1 p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.e. in 
1951). 


20.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


Mother Tongue Number Praia 35 Mother Tongue Number P A yates fy 
[a 10,660,534 | 58.45 Basis. eS ee nae 35,035 0.19 
WEEEBEGNCH. oot cee cece e cee 5,123,151 28.09 Swedish 204 Sts0e) sate ee 32,632 0.18 

SERIA Fe Ace deh ays oss 4 563,713 3.09 Serbo-Croatian............. 28,866 0.16 
MRERADTAN 5 occ chs ts esos 361,496 1.98 Japanese sa ter. ee ABpae oe 17, 856 0.10 
OUTTA Go onaeueane Oe NRO otanle aa 339 , 626 1.86 haithwanians pees eee eee 14,997 0.08 
jmmenetherlands.....05......0..0. 170,177 0.93 Hlemish mere yp oe ee ee 14,304 0.08 
_ Indian and Eskimo.......... 166,531 0.91 EGG CIS ieee ars eae eres are 14,062 0.08 
os Os ernie amg an Oran 161,720 0.89 FUStonianees eet cece ae 13, 830 0.08 
(MIAGIITS Sey Cae iene 85,939 0.47 Syrian and Arabic.......... 12,999 0.07 
-SLCIS a eae ia aaa 82,448 0.45 OMIANIann ea csc ste te ne 10,165 0.06 
BPRAHOHOS<: « a RAny eats swe. 9 49,099 0.27 celandi@sasete rs eee ee 8,993 0.05 
ing 5 sg it de 44,785 0.25 Gaeclior ata cornet ee ee. 7, 533 0.04 
EET gr 42,903 0.24 Wielsiay an oa eve seer eee pe 3,040 0.02 
NLS Relay lariat ial 42,546 0.23 OCHCr aces cece ear eee 48,758 0.27 
— VSGLS, sete ey 4), 455 0.22 | 
BVO CIAN oc. oi. cc ec ce os wo 40,054 222 Canada............. 18,238,247 | 100.00 


Subsection 10.—Households and Families 


1966 Census data on households and families were not available at the time this 
Chapter was prepared. Figures available at the time of going to press are given in Ap- 
pendix II of this volume. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 


Intercensal estimates of the population of Canada and of the provinces have many 
uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social legisla- 
tion. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates in 
planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita 
figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found useful for 
estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected in sample 
surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June J of each year. Popula- 
tion estimates by province are also available on a quarter-year basis. The estimates of 
population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of the 
intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
are added and emigrants subtracted. No complete information is available on emigration. 
The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 

_ (see Chapter IV on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the Registrar- 
General of Britain the number of emigrants from Canada arriving by sea to take up per- 
manent residence in that country. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries but, as indicated by partial data from United Nations sources, the proportion 
of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family allowances statistics showing 
the number of migrant families by province are used in estimating interprovincial shifts 
in population (see Table 3, p. 192). 
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The following statement shows the data used in preparing the revised population 
estimates for the years 1957 to 1965 and the annual estimates for 1967. The next succeed- 
ing census serves as a basis for revision of the annual estimates of each intercensal period. 


From June 1 to May 81 of Next Year 


Population 
Year at June 1 Births } Deaths! Immigrants Residual? 
PT No. No. No. No. No. 
NODGMC CUBUG Acie c cies oa Orie ohe Seieee wrens tate ance > 16,081,000 461,000 132,000 255, 000 55, 000 
rity Aun ene Sa ene ineae SN eae rE erry’ 16, 610,000 471,000 138,000 194,000 57,000 
ORS mrm eS © copa, Stes ss oa. obs rateleia ovinwie coow eins bag 17,080,000 474,000 139,000 116,000 48,000 
OB Qa ee eerie 6d oes ates eaten are eam a naa 17, 483,000 477,000 138,000 106, 000 58,000 
TOGO eres we Ati Coe Sects eu yice sets ey seme suns 17,870,000 479,000 141,000 89, 000 59, 000 
TOGIEG ENSUB feo. Gaye. cone Cee eur creme oor as 18, 238,000 472,000 143,000 70,000 54,000 
POG are tte ee riers eieaeis cin ocamichearpetolcargresit nas ae erage 18,570,000 471,000 146, 000 79,000 56,000 
SOG Ge eek ot cre ic ainitingye ols oie wae eabaeeteeite SMe 18, 896,000 459, 000 144,000 102,000 58,000 
TOGA ice em Oe as a aera rece mete aaa ents 19, 235,000 442,000 148,000 121,000 61,000 
W965 scan of cesjxe sau spp cose et nete es stp kmail 19,571,000 404,000 150,000 166,000 49,000 
1066: Census te Fo rch coe kee see eee «eens 20,015, 000 382,000 149, 000 214,000 57,000 
POG es hide ce oak ee teen Cat eens: 20, 405, 000 
1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for the remaining period. 2 Mainly 


emigration. 


91.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1951-67 


Nore.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be 
found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; 
and for 1941-50 in the 1961 edition, p. 165. Figures for 1867-1951 will also be found in Census of Canada 1951, Vol. X. 


Year Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|Canada 


000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’900 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 7000 


19518 5...) 361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 776 832 939 | 1,165 9 16 || 14,009 
T902c ee. co 374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 iB) 16 || 14,459 
OSE 45ers 383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 9 16 |} 14,845 
LOSS. a2 cee 395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10 17 || 15,287 
ROOD certs cts 406 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 859 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 11 18 || 15,698 
1906; . 7.57: 415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 |} 16,081 
USB Y fn sc oodao 424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 |} 16,610 
iS ae se 432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,588 13 20 || 17,080 
LOBQE as 441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21 || 17,483 
Use Acco. 448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 || 17,870 
UT tex Sioa c 458 105 732 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,332 | 1,629 14 23 || 18,238 
196 Zeenat 468 107 746 605 | 5,371 | 6,351 936 930 | 1,369 | 1,660 15 25 || 18,583 
W9GGn starters 476 108 751 609 | 5,481 | 6,481 949 933 | 1,403 | 1,699 15 26 || 18,932 
1964 2/2003 & 483 109 755 611 | 5,584 | 6,631 959 942 | 1,429 | 1,74 15 27 || 19,290 
19607. seciete 488 109 756 615 | 5,685 | 6,788 965 950 | 1,450 | 1,797 14 27 || 19,644 
1966........ 493 109 756 617 | 5,781 | 6,961 963 955 | 1,463 | 1,874 14 29 || 20,015 
ROOT Tess s 500 109 157 620 | 5,868 | 7,149 963 958 | 1,490 | 1,947 15 29 |} 20,405 


The populations of the provinces classified by sex and age group and the populations 
of the major cities and metropolitan areas are also estimated as of June 1 each year. Such 
of these estimates for June 1, 1967 as are available at the time of going to press are given 
in Appendix II of this volume. wir a) a 
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Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


The Indians* 

More than 218,000 Canadians are registered as Indians by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Registered Indians 
include all persons descended in the male line from a paternal ancestor of Indian identity, 
who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. They are grouped, for the most 
part, into 558 bands and occupy or have access to 2,274 reserves or settlements having a 
total area of 6,000,735 acres. 


22.—Indian Land in Reserves and Settlements and Number of Bands, by Province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1967 


SS a ee ae ee eee 
OO 


Province or Territory Bands Reserves Settlements le 

No. No. acres No. acres acres 
memece Hdward Island .):....63..00. 0555 0. ek 1 4 2,741 — — 2,741 
Bene CoRine co we) sete PS Le Set 11 38 25,571 — —_ 25,571 
SUEMUSEUNS WACK? ocanc tia a Peas he 15 22 37,584 _ —_ 37 , 584 
BORO CGE: RANE Tice, Ae Teed tie, Pees hele bere oe eyes 4] 26 180, 957 13 7,241 188,198 
BRGTATION Hohe BAR... GP APE eo. Seals ok4e's oS 112 166 1,539, 443 5 427 1,539,870 
PLOY eke tote rk Acres 2 see, 08, tie 51 101 522,289 — — 522 , 289 
METCOW AN Ache lds. baci ib eced os Qlowee cn 67 123 1,224,991 — — 1,224,991 
Remerree Reet, Alay ot eee, 25. LA) ee! 41 92 | 1,607,480 4 217 1,607 ,697 
EE ORATION aa sis Bs: wis vs era. incaysharapss oon. oe 190 | 1,625 844,794 — — 844,794 
MEPRIELOITICOTY 00h. ca eee ee. 13 -~ — 26 4,847 4,847 
Northwest Territories...............0cccccceceee 16 — _ 29 2153 2,153 
PE OUBNS rN Rs he seo le oe hs 558 | 2,197 | 5,985,850 77 14,885 6,000, 735 


rar an pS pe ene ere rer ee a ee ee gee | OS 


A Departmental census of Indian population taken every five years was discontinued 
after 1959. The numbers recorded at the three latest censuses—1949, 1954 and 1959— 
are given in Table 23; the figures for 1961, 1963, 1965 and 1966 are taken from data kept 
for administrative purposes by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


* Revised in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 


23.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental Censuses 1949, 1954 and 1959 and 
Estimates as at Dec. 31, 1961, 1963, 1965 and 1966 


a 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 1959 1961 1963 1965" 1966 

No No No No. No No No. 
Prince Edward Island................ 273 272 341 348 374 393 401 
een... ew ee 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,746 3,935 4,099 4,189 
moruns wick (3.55. .!. 705.2664. oes 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,397 3,629 3,824 3,905 
OCS: Soa ee 15,970 17,57 20, 453 21,793 23,043 24,446 25,083 
Sens be Po eee 34,571 387, 255 42,668 44,942 47, 260 49,556 50,608 
a A 68 pee oe oy 17,549 19,684 23,658 25,681 27,778 29,996 31,009 
Meeatenewan..............2-.2c0ces, 16,308 18,750 23, 280 25,334 27,672 30,086 31,297 
Me Meese 4st. ROEE. SLi td 13,805 15,715 19, 287 20,931 22,738 24, 587 25,396 
Seritish Columbia................+0+- 27,936 31,086 36, 229 38,616 40,990 43 , 250 44 260 
akon Tetritory..........00. 00.00... 1,443 1,568 1,868 2,006 2,142 2,292 2,350 
Northwest Territories................ 3,772 4,023 4,598 4,915 5,235 5,569 5,738 
ERIS. 0 eT ER LS: 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 191,709 | 204,796 | 218,098 224, 236 


eine pr Sp eee pe a a ae Lee it eee aaa ae A ial ela eo ae li laa ht ft eid (els weevil eee 
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Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada in 1867. From January 1950 to December 
1965, Indian affairs were the responsibilicy of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. In June 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) a new Department was formed whereby 
the Indian Affairs Branch joined with part of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources to become the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment. 

The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, eight 
regional offices and 76 field agencies and district offices. Attached to the headquarters 
and regional and district offices are specialists in such matters as education, economic 
development, community development, resource management, social welfare, and engi- 
neering and construction. Liaison is maintained with the Medical Services Directorate 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare, the federal agency concerned with 
the medical care of Indians. 

It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to administer the affairs of 
Indians in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the country. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the manage- 
ment of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, estates 
management, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obligations. 


Five main objectives are being pursued vigorously in an attempt to assist the Indians 
in adjusting to the pace of social and economic growth. (1) An accelerated program in 
education places more emphasis on vocational training, retraining for employment, assist- 
ance in placement, adult education, kindergartens and a greater use of provincial schools. 
(2) The program of industrial and resource development, which in the beginning was a 
program dependent mainly on the traditional resources of fur, fish, forestry and farming, 
has been expanded to afford opportunities in new areas through loans and other incentives 
to foster industrial development on the reserves and to facilitate the relocation of families 
to places where full-time employment is available. (3) A five-year $112,000,000 program 
of reserve improvement has been instituted to provide better housing, water and sewerage 
systems, electrification and roads. (4) Indian bands, where possible, are being encouraged 
to operate on the same basis as local municipalities and, where required, grants are given 
to meet some of the financial needs of the Indian community. (5) Provincial services to 
Indians are being extended; where bands so desire, discussions are held with the province 
concerned with respect to the provision of services additional to those already in effect. 


Eight Regional Indian Advisory Councils established by the Department provide 
machinery for effective consultation with representatives of the Indian people. Each 
Council is composed of eight to 12 Indians elected by the bands in the region, as well as 
representatives of Indian organizations. The consultation procedure is used to interpret 
federal policies to the Indians and to obtain the views of the Indians on matters of policy, 
proposed legislation, federal-provincial agreements, new programs and proposed program 
changes. The National Indian Advisory Board brings together Indians representing all 
regions. The Board is made up of 18 representatives named by the Regional Councils 
on a population basis. Its function is to advise the Department on matters of national 
importance to the Indian people as distinct from matters of regional interest. In addition, 
Federal-Provincial Co-ordinating Committees are in operation in most provinces. They 
meet fairly regularly, some as often as once a month, and perform an important function 
in guiding the plans and programs of the federal and provincial governments in relation 
to Indians, and in establishing effective liaison between the governments and a better 
understanding of their respective objectives, policies and programs. 
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Education.—This major key to continued Indian progress receives ever-increasing 
support from Indian parents, from their school committees, from non-federal governments 
and from professional groups specifically concerned with classroom instruction of Indian 
pupils. The Indian Affairs Branch maintains and operates a number of schools for Indians 
but 32,941 of the 64,439 Indian elementary and secondary school pupils attend non- 
federal schools. Attendance of Indians at non-federal schools has been arranged, for the 
most part, through agreements between the Branch and individual school boards. In 
1964, however, an agreement was concluded with the Province of Manitoba whereby a 
uniform tuition fee is paid by the Branch for Indian. pupils attending schools under the 
jurisdiction of that province. Manitoba also passed legislation to give Indian children 
the right to attend any non-federal school. 


There are three types of schools operated at the expense of the Federal Government. 
On many reserves, day schools provide education for children who live at home. Resi- 
dential schools care for orphaned children, children who come from broken homes and for 
those who, because of isolation or for other reasons, are unable to attend day schools. 
A third type of school gives instruction to children confined to hospital. All standard 
classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are used in federal schools, which follow 
generally the curriculum of the province in which they are located. Federal financial 
assistance for pupils attending non-federal schools varies from payment of tuition fees to 
full maintenance. Promising senior students are awarded scholarships to attend uni- 
versity or vocational school and scholarships are given to those who show promise in the 
arts. 


24.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Schools classified by 
Type of School and by Grade, School Years Ended 1962-67 


Grade 
Absent 
Year and Type of School Special from Total 
Reserve ! 
Pre-1 1-6 7-8 9-13 
No No No No. No No No 

reise hos foonrehc Ses Pa ey: srine sss 3,560 32,746 5,698 3,381 739 1,616 47,740 
Seemeraroe..,..) 2e... POM... 10! 3,403 24, 256 3,361 596 739 — 32,355 
Ptoneroderal 5. vc. 4 bictseiareaenctewve 157 8,490 Dood 2,785 — 1,616 15,385 
ee ce ty ae aa 3,759 34,035 De Ute 3,830 590 1,924 49,910 
RL I BOF RE 3,407 24,262 3,004 37 590 — 32,000 
ES ESS ee ea 352 Orie 2,768 3,093 _— 1,924 17,910 
Ree rae as SOO 3,897 35, 453 6,161 4,065 770 4,575 54,921 
Peers ie cieenle cert wlisy. cts 3,519 24,791 3,089 750 506 — S2eaul 
BETO OE A acess 5. of 0:0; 00.0.0. 010.0,0.0 0,0 322 10,662 3,042 3,315 264 4,575 22,210 
MPL Nor ee. eee ee AY 4,027 36, 229 6,758 4,761 804 4,686 57, 265 
ES ET rt eee eee 3,422 24,067 3, 292 768 509 — 32,058 
EE oon orcs raga «os vate ne es 605 12,162 3,466 3,993 295 4,686 25, 207 
Rd ON a eS 3,660 38,929 7107 5, 220 1,013 5, 466 61,395 
ON EET eae arene 3,093 24,566 3,203 716 — 32,040 

of 2 Ol Oe| ian 567 14,363 3,904 4,504 551 5, 466 29,355 
Reel gost ch .dinaiva. 3,830 40,408 7,453 5,510 1,081 6, 157 64, 439 
eT 2,939 24,672 3,093 427 210 157 31,498 
0s 2 aie 891 15,736 4,360 5,083 871 6, 000 32,941 


1 Pupils (and parents) living off the reserves in communities with educational facilities usually attend non-federal 
schools but school records are not maintained by the Indian Affairs Branch. 
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25.—Enrolment of Elementary and Secondary Indian Pupils in Non-federal! Schools 
classified by Grade and by Province, School Year 1966-67 


EE ———————————————————————————————_—___ a EET EEE "ETE 


Grade P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. N.W.T. || Canada 


ee ee ee ee ce al (a ee eens es Reel Ge SET Tm ee 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pre-grade 1..... — 34 — 132 208 38 62 66 215 we 136 891 
Grade— 

| ies ara 2 28 23 220 459 380 532 549 701 122 205 3,221 

74 IRS ORAS! OO —_— 37 30 197 407 311 473 447 595 70 165 2,732 

Soe 1 33 32 204 444 278 389 441 522 4) 150 2,535 

PACS = eee 1 30 36 168 505 293 350 377 549 42 137 2,488 

pee Seek — 35 55 187 479 242 325 341 503 70 131 2,368 

ee RS 4 3 32 45 347 490 217 242 350 526 56 84 2,392 

ihc eiheen Rees 3 31 40 255 450 209 261 366 493 66 73 2,247 

SP kun teres 5 27 36 232 397 150 192 oon, 660 36 41 2,113 

Qa eae ies 1 50 62 169 675 162 PHA 353 540 21 46 2,350 

10H ee —_ 30 25 99 433 120 140 181 340 15 38 1,421 

1 Les tae 1 11 18 78 213 52 92 128 207 5 29 834 

V2. eae Steak —_— 4 ll 4 143 20 2 105 100 i 13 453 

1Sere te. ck _ — — — 14 — _ — 11 — _ 25 

Speciale. 22h: —_ 1 —~ 17} 113 38 27 132 515 — 33 871 
Absent from 

reserve....... 30 90 50 450 | 2,500 400 800 400 | 1,200 20 60 6, 000 

Totals...... 47 473 463 | 2,754 | 7,930 | 2,910 | 4,208 | 4,573 | 7,677 565 | 1,341 32,941 


1 Provincial, private and territorial schools. 


26.—Indian Students in Post-Secondary and Vocational Training, 
School Year 1966-67 


Course of | pELL| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.| Canada 


Sn | | ol el 


No No No No No. No No No No No. 

University...... _— 12 9 44 20 6 14 9 34 150 
Teacher training 

colleges....... — _ — 4 9 — — _ — 13 

Nurse’s training} — 1 1 2 7 — — 1 3 15 

Vocational...... _— 21 12 250 404 14 222 72 390 1,461 

Upgrading...... 9 93 27 66 282 7 130 19 258 921 

Totals...... 9 127 49 366 122 rz 366 101 685 2,560 


Resources and Industrial Development.—In the field of renewable resource 


development programs for Indians, co-operation between the provinces and the Indian 
Affairs Branch, both formal and informal, continued during 1966-67. Interest in Cana- 
dian wild fur continued but prices declined from 5 p.c. to 35 p.c., with muskrat showing the 
greatest drop, although there were indications of some improvement late in the season. 
Commercial fishing operations by Indians continued to yield about 20,000,000 lb. and 
higher prices were received for certain species, notably yellow pickerel. Products from the 
forests of the reserves included about 90,000,000 ft. b.m. of lumber, 82,000 cords of pulp- 
wood, 1,000,000 fence posts and 900,000 Christmas trees. During the year, arrangements 
were made with the provinces to give better fire protection to these valuable forest re- 
sources. It should be noted here that assistance is given to Indian forest workers for 
training purposes so that they may participate to a greater extent in mechanized forest 
operations off the reserves. Oil and gas produced from Indian reserves during 1966-67 
had an estimated value of $12,000,000 and revenues to Indian bands from royalties, bonuses 
and rentals for petroleum leases amounted to $3,114,000. It is known that many Indian 
reserves have considerable mining potential which is now beginning to be developed. 


See 
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With the consent and participation of the bands concerned, surveys are being under- 
taken to establish present and potential use of reserve lands. Where required, Indians are 
being trained to develop and manage their own lands and are assisted in acquiring the 
equipment necessary for such development. Greater interest is being shown by many 
bands in utilizing their reserve lands for industrial and commercial purposes and the devel- 
opment of resources on or near reserves is leading to the formation of co-operatives and 
other processing facilities at more remote reserves. The adaptation of Indian people to 
Canadian industrial and business life is encouraged, in their reserve communities, by 
financial and professional help in operating small businesses. 


In 1965-66 (latest figures available), Indian people produced about $1,200,000 worth 
of handicraft items for sale and for their own use. Interest in their traditional crafts and 
expanding markets is bringing about a steady growth in this important industry and 
encouragement is given by the Indian Affairs Branch which maintains a marketing and 
advisory service, conducts national promotional programs and gives technical and financial 
assistance. Many Indian people have established successful enterprises based on the 
production and sale of arts and crafts. 


Community Development.—The Community Development Program launched by 
the Indian Affairs Branch in 1964 has been instrumental in much closer involvement of the 
Indian people in the management of their own affairs. In their efforts to accept such 
responsibility, many Indian bands across the country are developing their own municipal 


type of administration. Forty-eight community development workers hired by the 


Indian Affairs Branch are assisting and encouraging the Indian people to plan their own 
future. A Grants-to-Bands Program has been initiated to enable bands to gain program 
experience and to assist them financially. The cost of the program increased from $66,892 
in 1965-66 to $445,300 in 1966-67. 


Federal-Provincial Community Development Agreements to extend provincial services 
to the Indian people have been signed with the Provinces of Ontario and Alberta and, as 
in the past, provincial services have been supplied to the Indian people through informal 
arrangements in other parts of Canada. In general, under these agreements and informal 


_ arrangements, provincial services are available to the Indian people, with the cost shared 


on a population basis where both Indians and non-Indians are involved. 


A program was started in 1965 to develop and perpetuate Indian culture through 
encouraging Indian fine arts and crafts, literature, dancing, folk songs and related activities. 
Incentives include grants, subsidies and scholarships to individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions for the development of their creative and performing talents. 


Physical Development of Reserves.—Early in 1966 a plan was announced by the 
Federal Government for the expenditure of $112,000,000 over a five-year period for the 
physical improvement of Indian reserves. The program provides for assis‘ ance for housing, 


safe water supply, sanitation facilities, electrification of homes and improved roads in 


Indian communities. Following a study of housing conditions on reserves, completed in 


_ February 1965, it was indicated that there was a need for 12,000 new homes in the five- 


year period. The objective of the program is to build these homes with about $75,000,000 
in public funds in conjunction with band funds and personal contributions; 1,769 houses 
were constructed in 1966-67 and the objective for 1967-68 is 1,959 houses. Some 
$10,000,000 will be spent to supply safe drinking water and proper sewage disposal and a 


tural electrification program is being undertaken, using public utilities wherever possible, 


at a cost of about $7,000,000. The remainder will go toward providing better roads. 
Expenditures on these projects during 1967-68 will amount to approximately $21,178,000. 


Welfare.—The provision of general welfare assistance and services to indigent Indians 
is an essential factor in assisting them to raise their social and economic status. The 
welfare program administered by the Indian Affairs Branch includes public assistance 
(food, clothing and shelter) to dependent Indians and certain categories of non-Indians 
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living on reserves, care and maintenance of children and adults, and rehabilitation services 
for physically and/or socially handicapped Indians. Since January 1965, the Branch has 
adopted the same rates of assistance and the same eligibility conditions as apply to other 
recipients of public assistance in the Northwest Territories, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. The scale of food assistance established by the 
Branch continues in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


As there is no specific federal welfare legislation in respect to Indians, the Indian 
Affairs Branch relies on provincial welfare legislation and provincially accredited welfare 
agencies for the enforcement of such legislation. In the field of child welfare, the Federal 
Government has entered into agreement with 25 children’s aid societies in Ontario whereby 
Indian children may receive the same services as non-Indians in accordance with provincial 


child welfare legislation. There are similar agreements with the Governments of Mani- 


toba and Nova Scotia. The Indian Affairs Branch assumes financial responsibility for both 
the administrative and maintenance costs of Indian children who are placed in the care of 
such agencies. Some provinces provide services on a voluntary basis and, by informal 
arrangements, the Federal Government pays the cost of maintenance of children placed 
in foster homes or institutions. Where such services are not available, Indian Affairs 
Branch staff, with the consent of parents or guardians, arrange for care of neglected 
children in foster homes or institutions. The Branch provides maintenance and care in 
homes for the aged and other institutions for physically and socially handicapped adults 
who do not require active medical treatment. 


In general, provincial rehabilitation programs are extended to handicapped Indians 
on the same basis as to non-Indians. Under separate agreements with the Alberta 
Tuberculosis Association, the Saskatchewan Society of Crippled Children and Adults and 
the Manitoba Sanatorium Board, the Federal Government assumes financial responsibility 
for full maintenance and tuition on behalf of Indian students participating in upgrading 
and social orientation programs in these provinces. The Federal Government is negotiating 
cost-sharing agreements with provinces to provide Indian residents with the full range of 
welfare programs administered by provincial governments. A welfare agreement between 
the Government of Ontario and the Federal Government allows for the inclusion of Indians 
in the established welfare program of that province. 


In addition to the extensive welfare program for Indians financed and administered 
by the Indian Affairs Branch, welfare services and social benefits available to Indians in 
Canada include: (1) programs under which Indians are eligible for such categorical benefits 
as family allowances, youth allowances and old age security, administered by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; (2) programs financed jointly by federal and pro- 
vincial governments and administered by provincial governments, such as old age assistance 
and blind and disabled persons’ allowances; and (3) specific programs established by 
provincial governments—in Ontario, Indian women may receive mothers’ allowances 
and assistance to widows and unmarried women; indigent Indian mothers in Quebec are 
eligible for needy mothers’ allowances; and, upon application, abandoned children and 
adult Indians in Nova Scotia receive certain benefits in accordance with the Nova Scotia 
Social Assistance Act. 


The Eskimos* 

Canada’s Eskimo population is growing rapidly. More than 15,000 now live in 
scattered camps and settlements of 25 to 500 people, mainly in the N orthwest Territories 
but also in Arctic Quebec (3,000), Labrador (1,000) and northern Manitoba (200). The 
factors of severe climate and isolation complicated the initial problems of ensuring that all 
Eskimo people have food, access to health care and warm shelter but good progress has 
now been made in providing for these basic needs. Medical care is the responsibility of 


* Prepared by the Information Services Division of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, in close co-operation with the Director and officers of the Northern Administration Branch. 
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the Department of National Health and Welfare (see also p. 300); the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development provides education, welfare, economic develop- 
ment and municipal services. 

Although some Eskimo families still live in hunting camps and take their living from 
the land, the trend is strongly toward community living centred around the local school, 
nursing station, trading store and co-operative building. Most Eskimos now live in 
permanent housing and their acceptance of new ways that are of advantage to them is 
symbolized by the fact that in some communities the dog-team, traditionally used for 
transportation, is being replaced by the skidoo. 

With changing conditions, education is a vital factor in the lives of the Eskimo people, 
both young and old. Although only 15 p.c. of Eskimo children of school age were enrolled 
in school in 1953, the system has expanded to such an extent that in 1966-67 about 3,300 
Eskimo children were registered in 61 schools in the Northwest Territories and Arctic 
Quebec, this number representing 79 p.c. of the Eskimo school-age population. For the 
most part, children attend school in their home communities up to grade 6 and then go to 
larger communities for senior grades and for vocational education. When Eskimo children 
must leave home to continue their education, the Department provides transportation, 
room and board in pupil residences, clothing and a small weekly allowance. Senior 
secondary education is available at four high schools in the Northwest Territories, voca- 
tional courses at Yellowknife, N.W.T., and pre-vocational courses at Churchill, Man. 
_ In many cases, a special curriculum allows older boys and girls with limited academic 

training to spend half days on academic upgrading and half in occupational classes. 


Eskimo students who attain senior matriculation may attend university through a 
system of loans and grants established by the Government of the Northwest Territories 
for all territorial residents. Grants cover transportation, tuition and textbooks and loans 
may be obtained for costs of maintenance. Although there is only one Canadian Eskimo 
now attending university, others are advancing into senior high school grades and are 
potential university material in the years immediately ahead. 


In the vocational field, those who have adequate academic training may enter trade 
schools or technical institutes in the provinces or they may take on-the-job training. 
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There is quite a demand for Eskimo trainees and it is difficult to find enough of them with 
adequate academic backgrounds to fill all requests. During the past year, 43 Eskimo 
men, some with families, moved west to the Mackenzie region and northern Alberta to 
take on-the-job employment as engine drivers and engine maintenance men on the Great 
Slave Lake Railway. Another 20 men were employed in mining operations at Lynn Lake, 
Man. Apprenticeship offers another opportunity for training. Apprentice tradesmen 
with little education take academic upgrading at night and on-the-job training during 
the day and at intervals are examined on knowledge of their trade in Eskimo. Throughout 
the North, there are Eskimo men working at various levels of apprentice training, as 
heavy equipment operators, plumbers, carpenters and mechanics. They hold positions 
as interpreters and clerks in retail and co-operative stores and in government offices; one 


young Eskimo man is acting administrator in Coral Harbour. The objective of the 


Department, in co-operation with other federal departments in the North, is to have 75 p.c. 
of federal staff positions in the Territories filled by local residents by 1977. In vocational 
classes, Eskimo girls train as clerical assistants, stenographers, hairdressers, nursing aides 
and commercial cooks. Both boys and girls who are interested in teaching begin their 
careers in settlement schools as classroom assistants, dividing the day between academic 
studies and work with young Eskimo pupils. Special care is given to the development 
of curriculum for northern schools and guides are prepared for such subjects as trapping, 
fur preparation and the care and use of firearms and outboard motors. By 1972, the 
Department expects to have sufficient classrooms and pupil residence accommodation to 
provide for every child in the Northwest Territories and every Eskimo child in Arctic 
Quebec. This will require the construction of more than 200 classrooms and the provision 
of 1,000 beds in pupil residences. 


The adult education program is designed to inform those of the older generation who 
feel themselves cut off from children in school. Much emphasis in this area deals with 
the terms and maintenance of the new housing program. Although permanent houses 
were introduced in 1959-60, Eskimo families could afford to pay very little toward housing 
costs and were forced into unsatisfactory single-room accommodation. Even families 
who could purchase a small house often could not afford the high cost of fuel, light and 
water. It became apparent that a public housing program was needed to assist the Eskimo 
people and, in October 1965, government approval was obtained for a five-year program 
to supply rental houses, allocated on the basis of family need. Rent is scaled according 
to income and services include heating, electricity, basic furniture and maintenance. 
Construction of three-bedroom houses began in 1966 on Baffin Island and in Arctic Quebec 
and, in the summer of 1967, 197 houses were shipped to Keewatin settlements. Credits 
are given to tenants in new houses for extra rental payments and for improvement or 
additions to the houses, thus providing an incentive toward eventual home ownership. 
To help solve the problem of fuel oil for heat and electricity, bulk storage tanks have 
been installed in many locations and more are being added each year; in 1967-68 such 
facilities are scheduled to be built at Arctic Bay, Broughton Island and Grise Fiord. 


Housing educators and home economists help to organize local housing committees and 


to interpret the financial agreements and home maintenance to the people. 


In Eskimo communities, the Eskimo people are encouraged to assume management 
of their own affairs through local or regional councils; practical assistance, advice and 
financial support are given by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment. In 30 communities a development fund acts as a catalyst in social and economic 
development. 


The full range of social services applicable to all Canadians is available to the Eskimo 
people—family allowances, old age and disability pensions and blind persons’ allowances. 
A child welfare program cares for children who are neglected or whose parents are tem- 
porarily unable to care for them. Social assistance provides for persons whose income 
from employment or hunting is insufficient to meet their needs and those of their de- 
pendants. Medical and public health services are provided for Eskimos not included 
under provincial arrangements and who are unable to provide for themselves (see also 
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p. 300). Eskimos in hospitals in the south are kept in touch with distant family members 
through tape-recorded messages and medical progress reports. Interpreter services are 
provided to hospital staff. When medical treatment is completed the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development is responsible for the repatriation of Eskimo 
patients to their homes. Rehabilitation may include adjustment training in sheltered 
employment and the adaptation of artificial limbs and equipment. 


The base of the economy in Eskimo communities is gradually broadening. A number 
of successful Eskimo co-operatives have been established by the Industrial Division of 
the Department, engaging in the production of arctic charr and arctic trout, fur garment 
manufacturing, logging, lumbering and house construction, and continuing economic 
surveys are made to pinpoint local resources that have possibilities of development. It is 
interesting also that, through tourist promotion, increasing numbers of visitors are being 
attracted to the wide open spaces north of the provinces for sports fishing and hunting. 


Eskimo sculpture, prints and fine crafts have gained world-wide recognition and bring 


$1,000,000 annually to Eskimo artists. Ceramic sculpture, a remarkable new art form, 
has been added recently to the artistic accomplishments of the people of Rankin Inlet. 
Art is a major part of the rich heritage of these people and is supported by cultural ex- 
changes of films, radio programs and exhibitions. Literature in the Eskimo language is 
being collected and a regular publication Inuttituut, edited by an Eskimo, is printed in 
syllabic script and distributed to Eskimo families in the North. 


Although many communities are enjoying a greater cash income through the use of 
local resources and the capacities of their people, the need for the establishment of new 
industries to provide employment continues to grow. The young people especially, as 
they leave school, must have opportunities for employment to relieve them of following 
the traditional harsh and marginal existence on the land. This might be done by giving 
financial incentives to secondary industry willing to establish in the North. If employ- 
ment can be provided in this way as well as through primary industry based on mineral 
resources, the Eskimo population, with its innate ability to live comfortably in the Arctic, 
can be a tremendous asset to Canada. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 27 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for April 1967 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1965. Area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1966. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The following statement 
presents adjusted estimates of the 1965 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for in- 
dividual countries because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under- 
enumeration, over-estimation, data for categories of population not regularly included in 
the official figures, and approximations for the countries that have not provided official 
1965 data. 


Continental Division Population 
000 
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Commonwealth countries (as at August 1967)...........ccccececcccccvcvcececucuces 820, 804 
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27.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 


Nors.—Status of independency or dependency is as at August 1967. Members of the Commonwealth and 
countries for which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible (August 1967) are indicated with an 
asterisk (*). 
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Continent and Country Area Population 


i 


sq. miles 000 


Africa 
SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 226. 
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Continent and Country Area Population 
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I Ss oa An So oleceruk is 6 wd burniein deed caccue¢« MRL DD. URoYpecer | 292,258 8,591 
esha yay IESE a Seals Pee we at at NE i li as Ol 439,515 18,068 
og Eo alec enlckv e STRATOS von ook ncn. TTL Odd | PITA, Aint toa 109, 484 5, 1507 
USM fe ee Ben Sen tad Od oes Savin ban chukcuscokunr ccodost ott 83,000 646 
I OTE gg oc bircsctay. rN Th ee BN rcinhavoravetcretarerorerarcroranene dh abcd) ECR, 157 ,048 2,030 
I eS oe FRE Ce $F cas. ac lereccletindrarchstoisecsckovin coca tcnncaar cecal 496 , 224 11,650 
Uruguay..... MIMI oo, ona foFeN To alo Y-VaYs Yoke hove Rovabas.¥.Varovoketer. bePe¥ Wats totcberoratelorceavoraverorehoe os oclecte be Me V2,173 2,715 
Se eye. ae SI Strict Gall ra at hehe ici eel eal ra aa, 6 352,145 8,722» 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 226. 
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eee en Ens 


Continent and Country Area Population 


AEE 
sq. miles | ’000 


America, South—concluded 
NoN-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


*British Antarctic Territory® (U.K.)........cseces eter cece eect ence es enenenencneerenees 


*Falkland Islands (Malvinas) excl. dependencies (U.K.)...........++eeeseeeereeesereees 4,618 2 
French Guiana (ET.)....000.0e00.0100.00.0.0.0 0.00.0.0.0,8194,0,810:4.01910.0,9101810,010;0,8,010)0)058.0.0,0.0 10) s.0.0)8)9.0i0)# (8° 35,135 36 
Surinam (Neth .) .« cssoveds ovicicsswevcecsniceesiewsns sees iesianeses errs reeds seein homer er 55,144 335 - 

Asia 
SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 
Aighanistandaec’ (ogee sects sear onion ese cog rmsaive rt ereens ser eeonenee ss He slesesee: 250,000 15,650 
Bera ere Caekiceie ooo eraseas duceerarssesgee Sees sarerere ress errrzeese 231 185 

WEE G Cha ie WO cn Sse ele Mein Cae baths cede neon seer aterp peers rear ap creer ss sane 18, 147 750 
PUTA een te cow ak nied namic nsec oeu mes sene nearer eer eres mages as Spiess Rms pens ts tei 261,790 24,732 
EST ets EC lh eh Soe OE Ce i aA Aen Err nT yin ry ESE ERA ae ed? 2 69, 898 6,115 

SOCAN Hee Be cee rices ice event ce nope seein mip er esd mapeseisumt er scr ese scr rugs Tener 25,332 11,232 
Ghina (mamland) nn sc. cs bosib eek a cece tems meat srhs \aehereebee noose e sesee sakmes acter 3,691, 523 700,000 
Ghinac(Paiwan)l i... sc.t.istosveeve ee ssemssoss sae ceceseaeserppareceteuse teasers cerse 13, 885 12,429 

RG OPTUS 2s ete vies kas Use veblmasueea tech rpcettaeh arts saeeospetst src geese. 3,572 594 

BT rcliad (eet eer eet. GAS Ue banlosblcsoesewets cokaeey? swecne ee eer De ceoenre ern: 1,175,579 483 ,000 
Indonesia, excl. West Irian 575, 896 104, 500 

West Irian 800 
Tran 24,800 
Iraq 8,180 
Israel 2,563 
Japan 97,960 
Te AE Oia Meet Sear enn eng reir Ten Morr rey reer ont vary re usuario 1,976 
Korea (excludes area of demilitarized zone) a ae 

Republic of Korea $8,377 aa 
eve he ee ocho oh Roh eos ee ale eae abowioas seney terror cere roe emt. seewe 6,178 475 
eas) eee Fe RNS ot SRN e see ee re eee ERAS PR ORES ee 228 Pace gerks 91,429 2,000 
Fe ON kc oar Gee el as 4 coal tals heen alee s oes ve lryn secne Tae eer er CeEEe 4,015 2,405 

*Malaysia— 

East Malaysia— 

Satiaiy iso setts cow euaisepeae oases eee veenserassue ees (Rory ire sey cree rE@ 29 , 388 526 
Sacer tint Macca ee een cones hosece seitiven seaeate cere psezerwer eras 48 342 838 

West Malaysia (formerly Malaya).........sesceescsccecececsceeceseeeerencecesseees 50,700 8,039 
Maldive dslands:tc5...<. less wesc e bcs ve sss cbace see ctasesnerecsreneeperctes ter rccners 115 98 
Mnigolia uses ee POO le slag weir an nac mob ee sien ernie dp asseavisrerepens Seer cocks 604,250 1,104 
Muscat and OMman.........c.ccccececccssccocccsccsccvecesrsessropeerssessessescscrres 82,000 565 
Weep eat dict oninn wink stole sulee(ovas Dus y sien owen rolrngecmemite srry erence rrr re cress ge: 54,362 10,100 

*Pakistan® Toy ls aN BE Te ht Acree Y ICIS SA ORE PYAR BETO IGT BOO OO CCU REO O Sih 365, 529 102, 876 
Philippines). cce.cccs0c ah cis eee ssesee cos siegatnseoee se sinavescaees sencinee oes sm eeicer a giys 115,831 32,345 
Qatar encmor- cece see Tee Ae deen ted GOAL ITIP TIA IS OOOO CAPO OCR IS oe 8,500 70 
Said ATADIG cera aco. dele ulelee sisld de'iels wcloeealsrs sewlosed ee sacem esse tmme esas se see cies CAE 870,004 6,750 
Rhea ea sare las che ett ateietaiclotaleretnlets ahele oletle eialeretete e'<  wielereicion ee lwieieic oie sie-c ince siore cleieiere 2,744 176 
seeneebore Fe Sees Ry acta oe CRA OI EL SOIREE ORCI Raa ROOTES FOCI 3 Can O'S 224 1,865 
SSPE oN dets y ahcocbic ole tiiielorsts vile taihecn pian yer teuntnsenerer pre aevete tree sree: 71,498 5,300 
Thailand. PEE Wey ene tse Oech cos vee hho sae cence as seeker ep eee 2 eM Shr 198,457 30,591 
FP Ciel CUMTAT TN oe oa ais biclse sic ls'soisecleleis'ele sels ow'dacae ooo? casewea teases ean re perere ren 32,278 111 
PPK GU ee ronal oc ciebiccine (as abn sols mebibione Ss enneeoesaaeseverboumerve ses recente end 801,382 31,086 

FEA ee aE ies ck css open ow ae ects tele eiupie renee Des hove crhesepe cass mum 292,261 28,448 

Ta hGrOQO si « o ose-s:0:os piste 0s «.010:0'ie. wien. 6.0.0.0.9:5)0 Siels in a 010 9 olsiolelvintent ote Ree A. aiswiete is 9,121 a 
WietiNar fe. oon la tacs bcsscosmigcesucsecesebus ees nam eseesemareee eres sro cuscDee sess 127, 242 35,124 

North Viet-Nam........cccecsccccccccccscccecenccreerssecrccesescressceseseserscers 61,294 19,000 

Republic of Viet-Nam............ceccecee cece cee seeeeeencancaseseecsserecseceeees 65,948 16,124 
VOTON oe ee iokis bone PoE PU Seow eeu pewbsueouu nur rrbek Mrcrereeeeebrrreerer 75, 290 5,000 

Non-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
*A den and the Protectorate ok South Arabia (U. K.)— 
Eastern Protectorate (U.K.)..........ececce cece cee ee cen enc scene eeeneeeeeceeeneses 88,675 320 
Federation of South Arabia! (U.K.)........cc ec ce cece eee e reece rece eeteneceeeeneee 22,000 785 
HN Gomi (U REG) ROW oii hip lacisnessocewveisinwicine esos ocineaseoeweoreseeerensrn ie saweespseiil 75 240 
Western Protectorate (U.K.)........scccccescceees ST aE eM Berm ECOG CIC aa Q 560 


Bonin Islands (U.S. Military)............ccececeeceee ence ncececeeeerecscesenseseceeens 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 226. 
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. 
Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded 
NoNn-SovEREIGN CounTRIEs—concluded 
I ee nce eet raise ce aes haces Mins nS San Meaninweliteasecae 2,226 101 
I (Cody rye ee ne AID ADS wns om or one ae ee or on we LAGASSE AY FORA A Sas 8 398 3, 804 
| 38) a Seas Sia eee ete ee eit ena ener ee re. iate a) 6 175 
Palestine (former mandated territory U.K.)........0..eccceccccecvcueueecceeccccue nce 10, 460 1,9123 
RE Tg | SOS ESE COE ener RR Ee Pate See eae ee eS 146 428 
Merete TGGE (LOTe,) 5 c8e ele leer oar e ae lee e OLE a ded ba EEE 5,763 551 
nyt snnes (1), amilitary) oi o6266 0000 ool cds cide (lee hee eo ddcece added 848 931 
| Europe 
SovEREIGN CouUNTRIES 
ME ee eee enn ee cee. 11,100 1,865 
Ee Me ee et ees ce ia da wuuh un neaunia metre chat & 175 11 
Bea er Ret et ns ty ae Lak hen uclidue daan 32,374 7,255 
i eae a aca oe tet onlin, Kala ope ee, de Rak «Ae ae, 11,781 9,464 
| ERE: | seta 8 Ge ee a Gee ee ie Oe oO ek eh ee pe ee 42 823 8,200 
Se a dc eg SS ear tn ehlen ck cok oss, 49 371 14,159 
, Se = ua 2) 8 twee SSR eC ao Rae ar ererecONREmanNS 16,629 4,758 
| Sato, ee oe Oe SSO AES ee re wee ie Oe OOM P RE as 130,120 4,612 
ESE oo ET TERS? SN SRGEITI i STIG re ea ant 211,208 48 922 
_ Germany— 
SR MIEE ANG Ee ee eee en ees ee eee eee Fae 41,661 16,000 
| Brera hepubliovol Crermanyie iii. Ms ET lle te bbe ee. Dee Le. 95,743 56, 839 
ES SS. Se er et Saar ae eee a nea aa ere late 156 1,100 
: EOOEE css Sires oo rie cre ceo 60h oak 2 REE Pee. EER es etl] 186 2,202 
ee. frreeterer sty. oy RE! ern ehoe, BAL Clee aoe. 50,944 8,550 
Tr a 8 onthe SE 12 
REE Cor Eels etch reeset Recta lance coe oo stsic araiavelel Sete ors Aensis, Goto s ass Some enwist a hws ghee ace ea cee 35,919 10,148 
as atic nape ee a ae Sane eRe AOR A RR NE pee eae ea ean eeepc are emer es 39,769 192 
IE neat A aad). paieismasivs sta. ALL 8. Soe «EEE Bh «ona cn scp 27,135 2,873 
EE eri sie Dee sll ecialeigndy sb trhd WSC) Jats nadbe: paaEetcleiok &ysthnccsien woud 116,304 51,576 
RECs, lord ishc oi, qugey. 2ndt SOL wh bos sms voces Qe mreit Agare lh 26. cer 61 19 
EO Bete t bel oct inccsaart ot gage ii tne dvsmurwy age Momeeat mule lla) donudeeerd. 998 331 
EE RCI cen: oidscctiod. malutoxed 8. .i ss. cegtiukeais bade aves... 122 319 
N05, eetitet S05 i, eldornplyntel brabell dda lovenivanstdeoluanayioh son 2 23 
BINNS Pras. Sitio sen 3. Sch edn $0 oaks os). lane luaad auscern,). beam ehvcnd 12,978 12,292 
NE ae Set ay Gh ay. is sake [acct ele Ales. Pee ce eek colon 125, 182 3,723 
NEE Shia tiees OAT A. n, % . lehewelrun whl seaataedl ukdoc havent tts 8. ovals hock 120,665 31,496 
_ Portugal, incl. the Azores and Madeira Islands........................... 000. e eee. 35,510 9,199 
eee. SR UGhes, Se ime, See Sou b. bok EAR OU ty, LUE Og 91,699 19,027 
ETE anette eR ere hee cri hy. ied). sed. eneakiesookd , Mimcdeuncsinache., 2 i/ 
Mean, incl. the Balearic and Canary Islands................ceecccsecccccceccccccl ee. 194,885 31,604 
ere er he Rady Cit eM) CAM IOS Tee Lol eye Mame a ey 173 , 666 7,734 
RR ets, Sires ind dot sere cae « Elbe soci tetoalius . Phacuhbin. os 15,941 5,945 
*United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland............................... 94,221 54,436 
ETON Glo eARY 04) Ste A, UY AM, 02 aie GPOVSLE RTS | 58, 348 47,763 
EC OND A oe nate... fla his , $2. bare nurohen, angry i lisiiach ome ihbaink, tacts §, 462 1,469 
i re ee, ce a 80,411 6,204 
EE Re RARRS Ay ets at oe Ee SPEIRS LAN ok coe nce cvwmncs 98,766 19,508 
NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
ERIS (UK yee. FOr neneeys OF ILS Reaper Marie a: Ae. Lies aiahe 75 114 
Ete Rien Poh ania sit 3 4, diciv air Gt, relists wet reert reel wie ot 540 sii 
ss Sa TT OS PR eu Tle NAN 2 25 
en \) Fle 6 ree Sarin Dom, leuripreban Went al 227 48 
Svalbard and Jan Mayen Islands (GN (olay Win Ee ae anette Neen a eee See, re oa 24,101 313 
Oceania 
SOVEREIGN CouUNTRIES 
MECC) -AbOriG ined: <5 35... ioc 2. 4)..«.dapealedsotelad.sebl.Gicwacler eeackevacteos 2,967,894 11,360 
ee ORAS oh a GT ie... ss a vseanscanccccuseccess 103,740 2,640 
NMI ER RSIS Fee a es Co oo a) Sink elk as si konee savas daeuecn 1,097 127 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 226. 
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Continent and Country Area Population 


So ee SSS 


sq. miles 000 
Oceania—concluded 


NoN-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


ATHOPIGATT SATIGA A US Mas cod «cir eunse re canpenoun {5s aS ole nan ncn 0 6 oon 9 ons 9i +p nc Sie ni sess ee 76 25 
*British Solomon Islands (U-/K.)...........- cece ceceresessncncrsnseearsecnsesecescnaes 11,500 137 
*Canton and Enderbury (U.K. and U.S.).........seee cece ec ee teen eee e eee eeeneeenrees 27 4 
*Ghristinas Island (AUSt.).. 6020. oro. cee cco e nant eens se netinsios ss cage sme cmsed sega 52 3 
*Cocos (Keeling) Islands (Aust.)..........-.sscceeeeecceencecerrecceeetecersserseseeses 5 1 
#Coolk Islands\ GIN. Z.) osoce cos coda ce. sac get ne sh ecaie neie cc heuinyysnmmems eines «tn? 2 ameag 90 21 
FHT Ualands (U.K Vises bee «5 4c sie os aghin@in cies 2 sure cea tins Caine ww ee eee reat Om ngEs 7,015 464 

French Polynesia (FT,)-b< cscs ccesscc sep osesepeve ss se cmipecn rset saaeseet SHiaiessict ee Ges 1,544 88 
*Gilbert and Ellice Islands (U.K.)..........cccecececcccececceeerenteasecesescncececers 342 52 

Ciaami(U Sz) avec uio ee cheeks ca sow sale nena sa santas ses manne ere hes. unt use es ele 212 77 
*Nauru (Aust., N.Z. and! U.K.) 0... cecee cure ss eees os ceptempmysing sy repimesra puss ©" 2 2°" 8 6 

New Caledonia (B8:) cok coos sans ce cols wsine pees wrimelns eases st ont «a sai eee sini Re nie 7,336 91 
#New Ciuines (Alist)). lice hs cc as sea cees cd ceed hadd ted chon ged ROY CLA LERATD EROS E TET SS S- 92,160 1,576 
*New Hebrides (U.K. and Fr.).........cceceeeeerececerereeneeerarcerceresersarenerrrs 5,700 
SNe UN. Za). Pie. cbc evo r add Sencar eased tas ae tha SA LSIIMeR EAC AD LAE RES REARS, 100 5 
*Nartolk TslandCAust,).dcccccecncetescerordcoderow antec cer tated he teense dy CLEATS AS 14 1 

Pacific [slandS Ui.) ccs sevens cielo or natceea deat abate natant cdelainin Ae tate set Foie TATA ASH" 687 91 
RP patel CA USbs Era «<< wher aeiarerstateter ster chatratel tctaiatetatlchetet Miotatelaiehateetaatni tal oie Pea TING ATE 86, 100 576s, 
WP oair nh (Use Kot ites abt e cnet rtctarste totale ctr AAS AE Ae ARAL TA TARO MEY Coke 2m ASIC 2 4 
WTS kelau [slands GN.) denen noms csrrete se arorveddtnsen ener aee rls P Ie nehan ere nant hoe ee Bats 4 z ! 
+Tangar(U. Keech. Gl tose antes or Setar ed ean ease ame AARON Te ANAL OES 270 Te | 

Wralte [sland (US: cootsk occee nea Cale seme tae an eri wed Sean anus ean eae ean Seo 3 LD | 

Wallis and Futuna Islands (Fr.)..........ccccererseneceeeredecewenrarerorecesserereses 77 8 3 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... ...... cc. cee ee cece cece cree eer e renee eect ererecess 8,649,539 230,600 — 
1 African population only. 2 Created Nov. 8, 1965 and comprising Chagos Archipelago (formerly de 
pendency of Mauritius) and the islands of Aldabra, Farquhar and Des Roches (formerly dependencies of Seychelles) 
sLatest official estimate. 4 Fewer than 500 persons. 5 In 1967 this group acquired a new constitutiona, 
status as Associate States; they have full internal self-government but Britain is responsible for defence and externa 
affairs. 6 Excluding Indian jungle population. 7 Excluding nomadic Indian tribes. 8 Create 


Mar. 3, 1962 and comprising former dependencies of Falkland Islands south of 60° latitude, i.e., the South Orkne; 
Island, South Shetland Islands and Graham Land, and the sector of Antarctic Continent between longitudes 20 


W. and 80° W. 9 Excluding Jammu and Kashmir, the final status of which has not yet been determined 
10 Comprises Aden and 16 of the 17 states of the Western Protectorate. il Britain remains responsible fo’ 
defence and external affairs. 12 Less than one square mile. 13 Inhabited only in winter seasor 


Norwegian population only. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


Section 1.—Immigration Policy and Administration 


Policy.—Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through im- 
migration in order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administra- 
tion, stimulate economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasm, and 
support a higher level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience 
indicates that a substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable. 


New population cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of 
subsistence or their effect on Canadian life. Technological change and the development 
of Canadian society to its present complex state require that, to be able to establish them- 
selves successfully, new settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, 


training, skills and personal qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire 


immigrants who were adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institu- 
tions in Canada, feel more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life 
they find here. Canada makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from 
countries having like economic, social and political backgrounds. On the other hand, 
qualified people from other countries can integrate successfully into Canadian society and 
the immigration Regulations recognize this principle. People anywhere in the world 
have an opportunity to immigrate to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability for life 
in this country and are likely to become established without hardship to themselves or 
disruption to the communities in which they settle. 


In addition, Canada has on many occasions since the end of World War II sanctioned 
the entry of thousands of refugees. This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible 
evidence of Canada’s recognition of its responsibilities in the international community. 
A conservative estimate of the number of refugees admitted since 1945 is 300,000. 

On Oct. 1, 1967, Canada adopted new Immigration Regulations which are to be 
applied universally; these give more recognition to family relationship than the former 
Regulations and are more closely attuned to Canada’s economic needs. These new 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were prepared in co-operation with the Information Service, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, Ottawa. The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations up to the 
™id-1950s is dealt with in detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immigration’’ appearing 
in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the ‘Integration of Postwar 
Immigrants” at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 
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Regulations evolved from the White Paper on Immigration, tabled in the House of Com- | 
mons on Oct. 14, 1966. The proposals provided, for the first time, uniform standards for — 
the admission of non-dependent relatives sponsored by Canadian citizens, regardless of the — 
immigrant’s citizenship or country of residence. On Oct. 20, 1966, a Joint Committee of | 
the Senate and the House of Commons was established to study and report upon the 

White Paper and upon two earlier reports on immigration matters submitted to Parlia-— 
ment in 1965 and 1966 by Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, Q.C. The Committee considered repre- 
sentations by members of Parliament, representatives of provincial governments, private | 
organizations and other members of the Canadian public during the last months of 1966 — 
and the early months of 1967. ; 


It became evident during the meetings of the Committee that many representatives 
of the Canadian public had reservations about details of the White Paper proposals. The | 
suggestions offered to the Committee were studied in the Department and in April 1967 
the Minister presented new proposals to which the Committee gave its approval. | 

| 


The new Regulations were authorized by Order in Council dated Aug. 16, 1967 (PC | 
1967/1616), effective as of Oct. 1, 1967. These Regulations present in detail the principles ! 
involved in selection of immigrants, whereas the previous Regulations defined who was. 
admissible to Canada only in very general terms. They also indicate the factors that 
immigration officers will take into account in assessing potential immigrants and the com- | 
parative importance of these factors. The new Regulations formally confirm that Can-_ 
adian citizens or permanent residents of Canada are entitled to bring their dependants to’ 
Canada. The privilege of citizens or permanent residents in applying for other more: 
distant relatives to come to Canada is extended to all areas of the world and new classes | 
of relatives become eligible for this assistance; in the past there were geographical limita- . 
tions on certain categories of relatives. ) 


The assessment system for potential immigrants is based on the following factors: 
(1) Education and Training—up to 20 assessment units to be awarded on the basis of one 
unit for each successful year of formal education or occupational training; (2) Personal, 
Assessment—up to 15 units on the basis of the immigration officer’s assessment of the 
applicant’s adaptability, motivation, initiative and other similar qualities; (3) Occupa-. 
tional Demand—up to 15 units if demand for the applicant’s occupation is strong within 
Canada and whether the occupation is skilled or unskilled; (4) Occupational Skill—up to. 
10 units for the professional, ranging down to one unit for the unskilled; (5) Age—ten units 
for applicants under age 35 with one unit deducted for each year over age 35; (6) Arranged 
Employment—ten units if the applicant has a definite job arranged in Canada; (7) 
Knowledge of French and English—up to 10 units, dependent upon the degree of fluency in 
French and/or English; (8) Relative—up to five units if the applicant has a relative in 
Canada able to help him become established but unprepared or unable to sponsor or 
nominate him; and (9) Employment Opportunities in Area of Destination—up to five units. 
if the applicant intends to go to an area of Canada where there is a generally strong demand 
for labour. | 


The new Regulations make a clear distinction between dependants and relatives 
entering the working force. Thus, in the future, there will be three categories of im- 
migrants—‘“sponsored dependants’’, ‘nominated (non-dependent) relatives”, and ‘‘in- 
dependent applicants”. A “dependant” is defined for immigration purposes as: husband 
or wife, fiancé or fiancée; unmarried son or daughter under age 21; parent or grandparent 
over age 60, or younger if widowed or unable to work; an orphaned brother, sister, nephew, 
niece or grandchild under age 18. Provision is also made for an adopted child and, where 
the only dependant is a husband or wife, for the nearest living relative. An application 
for a dependant will be dealt with irrespective of whether he is in Canada or abroad and 
irrespective of the financial circumstances of the sponsor. He will be admitted to Canada 
provided he is in good health and of good character. | 


Canadian citizens and permanent residents may nominate non-dependent relatives 
for immigration to Canada. The “nominated relative” category includes son and daughter 


| 
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over age 21, married son and daughter under age 21, brother or sister, parent or grand- 
parent under age 60, nephew, niece, uncle, aunt and grandchild. The responsibilities of 
the nominator include willingness and ability to provide accommodation, care and main- 
tenance for the person applied for and to otherwise assist him to become established. 
The nominator will be required to sign such an undertaking for a period of five years. 


_ Because of the assistance provided by the nominator in Canada, the nominee will be as- 
_ sessed on only some of the selection factors—education, personal qualities, occupational 
_ demand, age and occupational skill. On the general assumption that a Canadian citizen 


usually will be better established in Canada than a more recent arrival and hence in a 
better position to give his relative more assistance, a slightly higher preference will be 
given to a relative nominated by a Canadian citizen than one nominated by a permanent 


- resident. 


To qualify for admission to Canada, an “independent applicant” will normally have 


_ to obtain 50 of the 100 assessment units available. However, the new selection system is 


considerably less rigid than the previous practice. Whereas in the past an individual 
could have been rejected on account of a single factor, such as lack of education, the new 
Regulations use a combination of factors in such a way that some of them may compensate 
for relatively low qualifications in others. The major purpose of the new standards, as it 
was with the old, is to select immigrants who can make a successful adjustment to life in 
Canada and thereby contribute to Canada’s progress. 


The main factors for successful establishment are education, personal qualities and 


| occupational demand. As far as the education of the individual is concerned, the principle 


of successful educational achievement in the immigrant’s home has been adopted since it 
has been found impracticable to equate educational standards in many countries to 
Canadian standards. In assessment of his personal qualities, the applicant will be con- 
sidered as to his chances for success in Canada in terms of his economic establishment and 
his personal satisfaction as well as on the composition and the attitudes of his whole family. 


_ The personal assessment process also includes the function of counselling and the applicant 
_ will be informed about the market in different areas of Canada for his skills and about the 
_ difficulties he may encounter in adjusting to the Canadian way of life. The demand in 


Canada for the applicant’s skill or occupation is given due importance. The Department 
is responsible for immigration but is equally concerned with manpower and is obliged to 
discourage immigration for the applicant with an occupation for which there is little or no 
demand in this country. In cases where there are shortages of labour in certain industries, 
Canadian employers or provincial officials may interview abroad candidates for such 


_ industries and channel them to the Department’s visa offices but in these cases, as well as 
In any others, the candidates must comply with the new selection standards. 


The other six selection criteria have individually lesser weight but in total are equal 
to the three main factors. In considering adaptability in a new environment, occupa- 


tional skill is important. A person’s skill is usually acquired at a price in financial terms. 
_ It is an investment and the higher the investment usually the higher the skill and thus a 
_ greater gain to Canada. Age must be taken into account when considering adaptability 
-Manewenvironment. On average, younger people adjust more easily and for this reason 
_ the age group up to 35 years is assigned the maximum number of assessment units, with 


_ one unit deducted for each year over 35. However, an older person will not be refused on 


this factor if he has other assets such as highly developed skills which are in demand in 
Canada. Credit will be given to an applicant who has a firm commitment from a Canadian 


_ employer because this will assist his economic establishment during the initial period after 
arrival. Economic and social adjustment of a new immigrant is greatly facilitated by 


knowledge of the languages of his adopted country. As a consequence, units of assessment 
are given to applicants for the degree of their fluency in either English or French or both. 
An applicant whose mother tongue is other than English or French may be given some 
credit for even a partial knowledge of either or both of the two languages. In fact, it is 
possible that such an applicant may obtain more assessment units on the language factor 
than a unilingual applicant who speaks only English or French. If an applicant has a 
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relative in Canada who is able to help him become established, credit will be given for 
this factor since the presence of a relative is a definite asset in the adjustment process. 


No one will be compelled to go to any particular area in Canada but, if a prospective 
immigrant is counselled by an immigration officer to go to an area which offers the best 
opportunity for him and is prepared to accept that advice, he will be awarded the units 
appropriate for that area. If the over-all demand for labour is higher in any one area in 
Canada than in others, the total assessment of the immigrant destined to that area will 
reflect that high demand. The assessment of individual areas in Canada as to their over- 
all demand for labour, and the assessment of national demand for individual oceupations 
will be conducted on a continuous basis so that selection officers overseas will be in posses- — 
sion of up-to-date information at all times. 

An innovation in the new Regulations is the provision for the admission to Canada 
for permanent residence of persons who have come as visitors. However, since open | 
acceptance of applications from visitors would be inefficient and would give an undue 
advantage to some people, a visitor is not given any credit for arranged employment in | 
Canada, so that he must qualify on other factors. Conditions of entry must have been | 
observed and, in particular, the applicant must not have taken employment in Canada if 
not authorized to do so. Foreign students studying at recognized Canadian institutions — 
will be regarded as any other visitors applying for permanent residence in Canada. How- 
ever, if foreign students are under an obligation to their government to return to their own 
country, they will not be permitted to apply for permanent residence in Canada. Applica- | 
tions for permanent residence from seamen on shore leave will not be accepted under the | 
new Regulations. | 

A sponsor whose application for a dependant is refused will have the right to appeal 
to the newly constituted independent Immigration Appeal Board. On July 6, 1966, the | 
Minister introduced a Bill in the House of Commons “‘to make provision for appeals to an | 
Immigration Appeal Board in respect of certain matters relating to immigration”. The 
Bill was passed in the House of Commons on Mar. 1 and given Royal Assent on Mar. 22, 
1967. The Act provides for a new Immigration Appeal Board which is a Court of Record | 
entirely separate from the Department and with the authority to enforce its orders. The 
Act, in addition to providing for appeals against deportation orders, also makes provision 
for sponsors in Canada to appeal to the Board against the refusal of admission to relatives 
overseas. The categories of relatives whose refusal may be appealed will be designated | 
by the Governor in Council. 


Administration.—The Canada Immigration Division of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration administers the Immigration Act and Regulations. The creation — 
of the new Department of Manpower and Immigration, which came into being officially _ 
on Oct. 1, 1966, involved some reorganization of the Immigration Division, primarily 
because a former important part of the activities of the Division, that of the placement — 
and settlement of immigrants in employment in Canada, was to he transferred to the 
Canada Manpower Division of the Department. This transfer of duties, together with 
the immigration officers who were trained placement and settlement specialists, took 
place in February 1967.* The reorganized Immigration Division has three main Branches: 
(1) the Planning Branch, responsible for the development of the immigration program, for 
the evaluation and co-ordination of the factors affecting the program, and for the analysis 
of the results achieved; (2) the Foreign Branch, responsible for the selection of immigrants — 
and for most other activities of the Division outside of Canada; and (3) the Home Branch, — 
responsible for the transportation, admission and reception of, and assistance to, immigrants - 


* See Chapter XVIII, Section 1, Subsection 1. 
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on their arrival in Canada, the enforcement of the Immigration Act and Regulations and 
the counselling of exceptional problem cases. The Home Branch looks after all matters 
affecting the welfare of immigrants and their integration into the Canadian community 
except for their placement or settlement in employment. 


There are 32 visa offices located abroad at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Bordeaux, Marseille, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, 
Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, Stockholm, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Rome, Milan, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, New Delhi, Tokyo and Hong Kong. The 
Regional Immigration Headquarters for Continental Europe in Geneva is an administra- 
- tive centre which does not issue visas. Four offices in the United States—at New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Denver—and a sub-office at Los Angeles, furnish informa- 
tion and counselling but do not issue visas. In addition, the services of immigration 
officers are available in Canberra, Kingston (Jamaica), Beirut, Rawalpindi, Manila and 
- Port-of-Spain, and information offices, visited at intervals by immigration officers based 
in Stockholm, are maintained in Oslo and Helsinki. Personnel at all posts are kept in 
close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise immigrants 
regarding their prospects for successful establishment. Examination of immigrants and 
visitors is carried out at 552 ports of entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along the 
International Boundary and at certain airports and inland offices. 


Section 2.—Immigration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 1913, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. Table 2 shows the number and distribu- 
tion of immigrants in the population of Canada on the latest decennial census date, June 1, 
1961, by period of arrival. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-66 
_ Nors.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 

ae 400,870 || 1924...... 124,164 |) 19385...... EY, 277) 194600. 2% 71,719 || 1957...... 282, 164 
Te, 150).484 1-1925.5 ©... 84,907 |} 1986...... 11; 643 2/[ 1947) 223. 64,127 || 1958...... 124, 851 
a 36,665 || 1926...... 135,982) | 1937 300... 151001948... ss WARE A Se Red 106, 928 
WIG. 2k: 55,914 || 1927...... 158,886 || 1938...... 17,244 |) 1949...... O52 P1960 2 104,111 
i 72,910 || 1928... .%:. 166,783 || 1939...... 16,994 || 1950...... Gosol Daa 96 e.2 3 71,689 
Pte ei. 41,845 |} 1929...... 164,993 || 1940...... 115324*|| 1951.8 ©, 194,391 || 1962...... 74,586 
OS ow 107,698 |} 19380...... 104,806 || 1941...... 9,329 || 1952...... 164,498 || 1963...... 93,151 
of 138,824 |} 1981...... 27,090 |1942... nn. lags Gall WOODS pee 168,868 || 1964...... 112,606 
| ra OE I28 1932) 20,591 || 1948...... 8,504 || 1954...... 1545227 Ni" 1965... 3. 146,758 
| arr 64,224 || 1933...... 14,382 || 1944...... 12,801 |} 1955...... 109,946 || 1966...... 194,743 
_ rn 133,729 || 1934...... 12 476 WTO 4D eee 22 Donel OGm esa. 164, 857 


Table 2 shows that, according to census figures, 1,507,116 persons reported that they 
had come to Canada between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These immigrants constituted 
about 75 p.c. of the total number of immigrants who arrived in Canada during that period. 
According to the records of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 2,033,598 
persons entered Canada as immigrants during the period 1946-61. The difference between 
this total and the 1,507,116 postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting 
to 526,482 persons, represents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar 
immigrant arrivals up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing 
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statistics derived from two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate | 


measure of these losses. It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 


would not exceed 86,000 by June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 | 


emigrated in the period between January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one 
fifth of the total arrivals over this period. 


The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up to | 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration from | 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annual | 


population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial element — 


in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 


States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and: 


July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see p. 241). 


2.—Immigrant Population, by Period of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory |Before1930} 1931-40 1941-45 1946-50 1951-55 | 1956-61! || 1946-61! Total 


No No No No No. No No No 

Newfoundland............. 1,356 339 338 1,317 1,230 1,689 4,236 6, 269 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,170 217 117 439 452 597 1,488 2,992 
INOVarsCoblaseercrc cee 9 cla: 14,752 2,165 1,079 4,434 5,281 6, 457 16,172 34,168 © 
NewsBrunswick. See. sae 10, 496 1,451 886 3,184 2, 887 4,379 10,450 23,283 | 
Qilebeo.. haces cokes hee ae 121,164 14,202 Oroel 38, 452 87,873 | 121,437 || 247,762 388, 449 
Ontario secateen ene ete. ee 462,705 41,959 15,190 | 169,044 | 323,528 | 340,731 || 833,303 || 1,353,157 
Manittobaia.c. cteiehe. siaeek 101,758 4,259 1,483 15,925 21,134 25, 439 62, 498 , 998 
Saskatchewan... ncn hecie 116, 192 3,170 1,034 8, 124 9,497 11,372 28,993 149, 389 
Alberta ets cea: eee ee 156 ,324 8, 446 2,420 25,326 48 , 263 47,970 || 121,559 288,749 
British Columbia..........| 229,790 11,300 4,498 37, 296 65, 947 74,301 || 177,544 423,182 
Yukon Nerritoryerns.: 1: 867 81 42 265 626 833 1,724 2,714 
Northwest Territories..... 425 114 Si 178 472 737 1,387 1,963 | 

Canadas.cnc cet neees 1,216,999 87,703 32,445 | 303,984 | 567,190 | 635,942 ||1,507,116 || 2,844, 263 


1 Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 


Recent Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada pre- 


disposes people in favor of this country but, because the immigration process usually — 


takes several months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic 
situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly 


heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, medical examination — 
and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another delaying factor and — 


to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, 
which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November to April. 


In the early 1960s, the Canadian economy experienced a levelling-off, and even a 
retrenchment in some areas, from its previous high level of activity and this was reflected | 
in the country’s intake of immigrants. However, this interval of economic adjustment - 


lasted only a short time and by 1963 immigration had again risen to more normal levels. 


In that year 93,151 immigrants came to Canada compared with 74,586 the year before. — 
Promotional efforts abroad were intensified. A resident immigration officer was posted to _ 


Madrid to service immigration applications in Spain and area offices were established to 
enable teams of immigration officers to make regular visits to adjoining countries in an 
effort to broaden the base from which immigrants were selected. 


In the following year, the number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 112,606, 


a 21-p.c. increase over 1963. By nationality, British immigrants constituted the largest 


: 
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number, followed by Italians and citizens of the United States. This increase was attribut- 


able to two principal factors—an intensification of promotional and recruiting activities 


in the main source countries, and an expansion of examination and selection facilities into 


areas from which Canada received few immigrants before the establishment of the im- 


migration Regulations that came into effect early in 1962. The achievements of 1964 
were accomplished despite strong competition in Europe for skilled and educated workers 
and new postwar levels of prosperity. It is, therefore, of considerable significance that, of 
the 56,190 immigrants who entered the Canadian labour force in that year, 59 p.c. were 
in the more skilled categories; 13,177 were in the managerial and professional categories 
compared with 10,799 in 1963. In 1964, a resident immigration officer was posted to 


_ Marseille to expand facilities in France. 


In 1965, Canada’s demand for skilled immigrant workers once again exceeded the 


supply. Although skilled workers could be absorbed in large numbers, the need for 
unskilled workers diminished and for this reason the Immigration Branch continued to 
_ emphasize the selection of immigrants possessing professional or other qualifications that 


would enable them to become established soon after their arrival. Most of the traditional 


Immigrant source countries, particularly in Europe, continued to enjoy buoyant economic 
conditions. Skilled workers were much in demand and there was strong competition 


among immigration countries for a share of those skilled workers who were interested in 


emigration. The number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 146,758, a 30-p.c. 


increase over the preceding year. Immigrant workers who arrived from abroad numbered 


74,195, of whom 67 p.c. were in the more skilled categories; those in the managerial and 


professional categories numbered 18,103. As in the previous year, the major source 
countries were Britain, Italy and the United States. During 1965, Canadian immigration 
facilities abroad were substantially improved and expanded. Resident officers were 
posted to Milan, Italy, and Bordeau, France, and offices at five other locations were 
modernized and refurnished. The decision was also made to establish a Regional Head- 
quarters for Continental Europe in Geneva, Switzerland. 


The rising trend of immigration continued in 1966. In all, 194,743 immigrants 
came to Canada in that year, an increase of 32 p.c. over 1965. Immigrant workers 
numbered 99,210, of whom 74 p.c. were in the more skilled categories compared with 67 
p.c. in 1965. Those in managerial or professional categories numbered 25,929, which was 
almost 43 p.c. above 1965 and nearly double the 1964 figure. Of the total of 194,743 
immigrants, 63,291 came from Britain, 31,625 from Italy and 17,514 from the United 
States. There were significant developments in immigration administration and policy 
during the year. Briefly, as a result of the reorganization of several Federal Govern- 
ment departments, the Immigration Branch of the former Department of Citizenship 


and Immigration was amalgamated with large segments of the Department of Labour 


to form the new Department of Manpower and Immigration. The principal advan- 
tages to this alignment are that immigration is now more closely identified with 
national manpower policies, and the extensive services of the Canada Manpower Division 
in counselling, placing and assisting workers are now fully available to new immigrants 
(see pp. 230-231). A new policy for dealing with requests from visitors for permanent 
residence in Canada was introduced with good effect. This policy is now included in the 
new immigration Regulations brought into effect on Oct. 1, 1967 (see pp. 227-230). 


Analyses of the content of the immigration movement during the years 1964, 1965 
and 1966 are given in Tables 3 to 10, and the numbers of persons deported from Canada 
for various reasons for the same years in Table 11. 


_ Table 3 classifies immigrant admission by country of last permanent residence. Dur- 
ing the three-year period shown, 33.4 p.c. of the immigration flow came from Britain and 
the Republic of Ireland, 42.5 p.c. from Continental Europe, 8.9 p.c. from the United States 
and 15.2 p.c. from all other countries. 
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3.—_Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1964-66 


Norre.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


DL nn Dn a 


Country 1964 1965 1966 Country 1964 1965 1966 
No. _No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— CF OLINONY © reverse chars, eters ck vors 5,992 8,927 9, 263 
Hingland ats. «tee cetat. 20,481 | 28,820 | 43,561 |} Greece................-.-.- 4,391 | 5,642 | 7,174 
Northern Ireland.,....... 1,847 1,934 |. 2,400 |) Hungaryie.d. 5... nies dete, 424 453 448 
Scotland errs cress sie: 65698} S863 "116,077 f° PAY. les Ae Sees eee a 19,297 | 26,398 | 31,625 
Waless7e 2h . Ser einceh 8 236 682 | 1,192 Netherlands’): 22322). s22 .& 2,029 | 2,619} 3,749 
Lesserilsles':,..2.5 .clarls Se 17 58 6isilimPoland: 6 sc yahieswarnecien Tacks 1,944 | 1,975} 1,678 | 
| | | Portugalinet. a. on metre state 5,309 | 5,734] 7,930 
Totals, British Isles....] 29,279 | 39,857 | 63,291 Scandinavian Countries— 
| —_— | -—_—_— Denmark. .heeeaeses ate 717 859 | 1,097 
Others canon tualoe 604 692 | A120 
FAMISUTALIA See cote are eee rts ater. $8559 |" 2, F001 0,020 | PAIN ceyei ss + ning Magee 674 837 | «1,162 
HongKong ek... eka thee 2,490 | 4,155 | 3,710 Switzerlandase. esa 1,446 | 2,169 2,982 
Unig coe coon tiene nek 1,154 | 2,241 | 2,233 YugoOslavias..s... sen ae jee 1, 187 1,230 | 1,502 
NAGI eters fencers atm yon 1,162 | 1,055 GOES Oullere sew cate cee es 275 330 442 
New: Zealand 5.225, cneaae 448 561 728 
West:Indies. i. :.0.ncesc cain: 2,072 | 2,926 | 3,746 |North America— 
Other Commonwealth...... 1,866 | 2,134! 2,886 | Mexico...............-5005 136 147 114 
—_____—_|—_____|_____—||_ United States.........%..0: 12,565 | 15,143 | 17,514 
Totals, Commonwealth.| 40,326 | 55,079 | 80,492 || Other..............--.-.-- 174 221 291 
South America!............. 1,643 | 1,862} 1,976 
Republic of Ireland......... 680 861 | 1,774 
Middle East—" 
PREDICA ares aio cb Seis res sees 1,5982| 1,6133] 1,2104 Egypt..............--.-.0s 1,855 | 1,378 | 1,854 
sraelits ce(os. 42k SO. te 871 822 1,488 
BESTA yo endo sta es ea 760 1... 2clOtel 3) S¢Sine LODANORsn 6 $.,.45 00 pass oe “BG 347 602 889 
OUR. Gat coce ce tee cs kee 379 825 976 
Europe—! 
PANISE TIS cA tebe is cas ened: Any. eee 1,099 | 1,472 | 2,313 |Other Countries............. — 5 5 
Belsiumes eee. foe neers 989 977 | 1,385 
Hanlandecriecer oped aon oor 303 504 540 
WranCe cas alse ene teee 4,542 | 5,225 | 7,872 Totals, All Countries. ./112,606 |146,758 |194,743 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 Includes 417 from the Republic of South Africa. 3 Includes 
545 from the Republic of South Africa. 4 Includes 892 from the Republic of South Africa. 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1966, 39.3 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries — 
or in the Republic of Ireland compared with 36.1 p.c. in 1965 and 35.6 p.c. in 1964, 21.8 
p.c. were born in Italy or Greece, 8.3 p.c. in Germany, France or the Netherlands, 7.3 
p.c. in the United States, 5.5 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 3.4 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 


4.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Country of Birth, 1964-66 


Nore.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


Birthplace 1964 1965 1966 Birthplace 1964 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Commonwealth—concluded 
British Isles— Other Commonwealth...... 3,303 | 3,399 | 2,256 
Hn glancerneeresrcp secre see 17,383 | 24,233 | 37,447 |__| 
Northern Ireland 1,993 | 2,148 | 2,668 Totals, Commonwealth.| 39,096 | 51,514 | 75,019 
Scotlandswene i. ...| 7,145 | 8,838 | 16,471 |__| 
Willetts tec o mts mete: 750 1,127 1,722 
Lesser Isles...........00- 48 64 75 |Republic of Ireland......... 1,048 | 1,443 | 2,538 
Totals, British Isles...| 27,319 | 36,405 | 58,383 Africalies. oad. ..05 24s9d ses 1,608 1,442 2,894 
Asia—! 
Australiavancuc coterie 1,656 2,039 2,735 China sos serge eet fas he 2,168 4,552 2,910 
@anad decree socea ee re Qh Samet O45) | LeO4ar id Apallarenvssetsremtets ster serceer tere 151 221 503 
ING MRAM Sarno. 46 Depo Cicéot oc 1,642 3,040 3,561 Others Serta eee - 647 2,052 4,509 
IM altanc, . 2 cam ocr, costes eeaauere 1,184 1,124 627 
New Zealand..............- 456 620 773 |Kurope—! 
West Indies... stscbiee 2s 2,578 | 3,844 | 5,641 PA USEIIA TS isto 2K Fo kt ohne «sters 680 803 907 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 


and 32.1 p.c. in the same years. 
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4.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Country of Birth, 1964-66—concluded 


Birthplace 1964 
No. 
Europe—continued 

PENN i eR ates a'e's efe'e's 719 
Czechoslovakia............. 268 
MRCNTAATHCH. ..\.l'.bi} » os se ess 723 
CLG a 408 
MEIICE. fyihio-0'n' bs iER sss ole es 3, 148 
BRPOMINEANI SPs. cls. ..5 wall alee s/s vs’ 4,771 
MCG. OP. | eis oes sie. « 4,631 
LUA eee 973 
A doh BRS Gee 20,578 

Miscmerlands.....ci.... sss + 1,89 
BIOEWAVA ER 305) ick ob cee ss 282 
RES oe oe a Fey fil 
PTUUEAL Sf 5.. clas gs seca ees 5,700 
BSOTANIARE , ook .rlslz’e's's ele os 425 
OR, Sale ee Paes g 1,147 
mvivzerland......:0........- 795 

Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics?............... 413 
BRICOSUAN IA... 0. chs. sec. ees 3,116 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 


1965 1966 
No. No. 
696 972 
385 523 
873 1,091 
584 631 
38,396 5,498 
6,964 7,263 
5,972 7,567 
1,144 1,360 
28,118 | 33,492 
2,020 3,385 
324 526 
2,477 2,244 
6,505 8,812 
424 4h4 
1,419 1,882 
i pean 1,798 
543 635 
3,259 4,417 


Birthplace 


North America— 
MOSICO-o7g.2: > G8 «6. -h-- « 


2 In both Europe and Asia. 


See eee eee eros eeeeesreae 
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1964 1965 1966 
No. No. No. 
474 548 788 
1,946 1,653 2,231 
439 490 883 
299 492 721 
619 915 981 
153 561 404 
127 147 130 
9,810 | 12,017 | 14,148 
240 2 211 
736 977 | 2,041 

0) 11 375 


__ Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 50.4 p.c. of the influx during 
1966 and those of British origin made up 36.6 p.c. Proportions of Continental Europeans 
in 1965 and 1964 were 54.9 p.c. and 57.6 p.c., respectively, and of British origin 32.2 p.c. 


5.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Origin, 1964-66 
Nots.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1939 


' Includes a few minor groups. 
such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


edition. 
Origin 1964 1965 1966 Origin 1964 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
eS es ee 21,336 | 28,810 | 42,612 concluded 
eee ra... ee ke 5, 229 6,237 8,338 Scandinavian— 
ee aD? Sie arr 8,637 | 10,692 | 18,617 Danish... (92s ccs ccon's 852 1,057 1,292 
USL?» od. oe er 997 1,482 1,938 fcelandiC se 17 9 15 
Norwertalesrscicc scree 480 649 938 
Totals, British.......... 36,199 | 47,221 | 71,505 DWeCish foc. cx tees ee 452 545 720 
Spanishle eee ss REC. 1,642 1,909 2,582 
R SWasStieenees a ee tote eer te 833 1,194 1,711 
Continental European— Wkrainiane ass so 1a 202 283 288 
| LOTTIE s pa ee ae ea 29 31 38 bY UgOslawicls sce ccna oO, 116 | 3.220 | -4,0a2 
ge Sa ee 751 819 941 
as aan Sere 723 675 898 Totals, Continental 
BOPABATIAN. loss. cece eee 35 15 56 European............. 64,836 | 80,643 | 98,289 
Czech and Slovak.......... 237 306 503 SSS SS 
RTT a ee 57 65 100 |Other— 
ee SS SS et 476 656 696 ATA DIAN, bebe pets ware ets 214 263 533 
ol joa 4,044 | 4,408 | 6,675 || Armenian.................. 855 887 | 1,174 
BETA) nc ces ok ok s 10 7,091 9,832 | 10,699 Chinese 5s. & sone de oA. aco: 3, 210 5,234 5,178 
yee AR eS SR 55200) |..6;730.} 8,394 },. Hast Indian. ..........0u ae! 2,077 | 8,491} 4,094 
Meiearian.................. 1,054:| 1,323 1,594 |} Indian (American).......... 28 32 — 
cc ac las ecs 21,508 | 29,360 | 35,107 JAPANCSO.. 5 seh tee oldaa. eR 163 219 535 
2 aed 3,113 2,816 3,017 Tebanese tes. vaca ccc es x « 635 763 1,005 
SS ek eee cree 67 97 L3G |} ellexiesns yas: cyreced: salaseeree 27 55 59 
Mecnuanian................. 84 95 ZO dN CLT Ontreterert vaccines. Aerts 2,627 | 4,065 | 5,870 
Luxembourger.............. 13 11 24 ihteSyrian ss... ey oa wea 178 241 265 
a A ee eee 1,200 1,133 643 urkisbhereterg. ett. ose: oe 341 527 546 
Netherlander.............. 2,464 2,999 4,132 Umspecifieds 4. af .uiccase: 1,216 3,117 5,690 
fears ees BEE ee 2,621 2,862 2,715 a 
MOTUUUERC, 26.2... 5... eee. 6,109 | 7,069 | 9,525 Totals, Other........... 11,571 | 18,894 | 24,949 
BRRESTENAT 6 oe, Syaie wicic. eve ss 165 155 126 — —_—_—— 
A 201 260 281 Grand Totals.......... 112,606 |146,758 |194, 743 


2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 
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6.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Citizenship, 1964-66 


= Nors.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1964 1965 1966 Country of Citizenship 1964 1965 1966 
No No No No. No No 

Astral geen te oe so ac contours 1,896 | 2.322) 3,233 sNetherlands,26)4i. ce. ...1-'es 1,989 |°-2; 525°)" 36d 
AIRDRIE eR eoeierets oe asse ate sate sre 658 770 856" |New Zealand..4.5 102s -cmeee 5 6 84 
Beloruaimitiynct os «os atiaee.« vores 675 645 875) || NOLWAY..a.40: 462 epee nce te 268 317 524 
Britain and colonies.......... S20778: | 422785) | OO, 176 WPakrantary clos ahs cys ty vole oo 307 470 672) | 
@entralaAimericaance ae oeeee 21 25 41 Poland: fagaat ae creer te See aoe 1,995 | 2,027 1,753 | 
Ceylonae nt ac octmone sods 78 141 TSO WRonbugalaencs. 72 seca ts tere 5,721 | 6,588 | 8,900 | 
Giinaeye et. kate noe cane 2.1274 | 3 875+ | 2; O78) Boats A fries s > sn cre fae sts'es 455 581 881 - 
Czechoslovakia.............. 92 80 J29R|SoutheAmenteas «ecu en eee 732 928 | 1,368 
Denmark io. 2Ge eee ec oe 716 874 | 1,079 |ISouthern Rhodesia........... 93 56 

VDL ach Come ace ee 15325142702 h- 6S0s | Spainiensents as at ara aka ck ee 1;123'|- 1,414°) "19a 
Himland:}: Sere 7 ok nrcteee eters 401 55 Gi 4uliSiwedenit. 3254 eenctce cokes cere 7 240 383 
BPancO Meets oG.cherionecicctens Sea7s 437001 5, SoGi switzerland. !)..5.ceesr«shie>s 760 1,144 1,650 
GErMAn Yer cactus oe 4,866 | 7,031 C2 2492 RUT KCY eee ccs Chai aliee cere 395 662 672 
GECCCO Matec nccton rot ne aertades 4,819 | 6,181 | 7,714 ]Union of Soviet Socialist 
TAIN PAE Yeo occa, essere apierern Soceteevere 460 592 598 epublicsaascerss ores eteiee 80 159 265 
LERCH INES AL a= stan Ae Re ERE oie 1,309 2,386 Deion Lumited: states). ..neen)s een cee 11,350 | 13,857 | 16,154 
Treland, Republic of.......... OOSsl_ el aollsl, eos oven iugoslavineseter bc. un tote 1,519 | 1,886 | 2,897 
TSraeley are oer thee cate 929 837 1455 stOther Airican’. 1.2 wes ne deere 134 90 146 
tally ee ee eee 20 720P eeSes97s sor 917 |OthereAsianve..::s0ss2e oene 622 2,441 3,778 
Japan soi, 5: 0 Oe eS. 140 188 500 Other European.............. 76 712 659 
WMebanon' tse acne Renee 385 637 892s ||Statelesse: He. vacs cee citeeurest 2,661 2,526 | 2,808 
GUxe mM DOUTS an eeeenn hector 12 11 25atO ther Pee sks Foes ne ae 1,624 | 2,486 | 4,144 ° 
MexI Coss aie nas ee eee 114 130 105 ——|—-——— 
Morocco .4 ahesswart’ stan hs 980 775 309 Motalshewhea. hes. sieek 112,606 |146,758 |194, 743 


Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 7. In the three years | 
1964-66, adult males comprised 36.1 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 37.4 p.c. and | 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 26.5 p.c. Without relation to age, 49.1 p.c. | 
of the newcomers were females. i 


7.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1964-66 


Z Norts.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 } 
edition. 


Item 1964 1965 1966 

No. No. No. 
Malet 4 00s Be ct Settavs 5 cra oterassereca busaesss Bessie Yo osssexouas MSOROR caste: ee, Ne bone ie celine 55, 825 74,707 100,349 
Win dergliS4y Garsmre cede cites ae oreo omte a Rien repos eer ease ac Nensgere sore 16,321 21,761 28,724 
NAULE tee ck coos ce nhs Dente Roe Corea een awe sais oe ee ceo 39,504 52,946 71,625 
REM ALCS. PEN HS A Oh Fcc /e- 55 av are- 5 50h MERA T css a etous Blt aes dsae nese tualeeio,scekonsie 56, 781 72,051 94,394 
Winder TS Nears ie pers ae cele othe actors oe eirecoe crc me ENE excerpts cect erarcemae var 15,844 20,661 27,321 
A ii iris,. BIBS «Gu icid nt arain'e:s we lew lore 0 co ae Sab «SR ecaie cre Ne 41,487 51,490 67,078 
Totals> Ummisrants. vss 6<.c5.< Bees SOR et ese wares 112,606 146,758 194,743 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada was higher than the number | 
of male immigrants in every year from 1957 to 1964. In 1965, however, the trend was © 
reversed, and again in 1966 the number of males exceeded the number of females in total. - 
In the single category, males were predominant up to age 40, whereas in the married 
category females exceeded males by 1,954, in the widowed category by 3,001 and in the 
divorced and separated category by 348. Of all persons arriving in 1966 who were 15 
years of age or over, 56.1 p.c. were married, 39.5 p.c. were single and 4.4 p.c. were widowed, 
divorced or separated. | 
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8.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1966 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No No No No. No No. 
Males— 

MRTG OAIS Eso )clsre ociegi ccs bse sae to. ss 25,395 — _ _ — 25,395 
UBD Sosa ereier a erecta 6,972 95 _ _ 1 7,068 
NE te ao 0: Beat vstore, esesovernsd 13, 485 3,946 3 24 16 17,474 
OME 2 PE eS ois i crevore.g:cfe cis, csele.o.67e's 8,708 9,450 13 105 52 18,328 
Mele eat elu oh ipiccserde fe 3,67 15,191 42 258 109 19,280 
PRM ian cote ne 5 529 6,618 55 149 66 7,417 
Kip Osa Re rena 118 2,738 94 56 27 3,033 
BPEVORES OL OVCE Wo cece cise cc coe us 69 1,789 437 41 18 2,354 

Totals, Males............... 58,955 39,827 644 634 289 100,349 
Females— 

RSV CAIS ce Ne secevecoave p ste <iczeur Gueye sts 24,036 5 — _ _ 24,041 
oe sate ee ve so ote 5,806 1,839 _ _ — 7,645 
oa tuts So, ss antes «0 2 9,487 9,170 11 51 19 18,738 
BE Soret cece as sole aeons sos ttehe 4,932 9,826 23 133 45 14,959 
2 HD. Chee par aiiies Gia amen a 2,472 12,191 99 257 T7 15,096 
co G1) OOS SRS Tee ae ee 547 5,086 319 220 81 6, 253 
BI ecco tance « «+ ole oreveteo.0-0-ats 200 2,357 984 143 96 3,780 
PME EATS. OF OVED. cccse. ooo rs. eied eos 217 1,307 2,209 87 62 8, 882 

Totals, Females............ 47,697 41,781 3,645 891 380 94,394 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destinations. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by 
far the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1964-66—54.5 p.c. of all the 
males and 55.0 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 21.7 p.c. of the males and 20.3 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 11.9 p.c. of the males and 12.6 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to 
settle in the Prairie Provinces were 9.4 p.c. and 9.8 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic 
Provinces 2.3 p.c. and 2.1 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed 
little from year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


§9.—_Intended Province of Destination of ue ang Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
964- 


1964 1965 1966 
Males |Females| Total | Males |Females} Total | Males |Females} Total 


Province or Territory 


Wewfoundland.........0..:.-6ss08 224 221 445 303 301 604 422 383 805 
Prince Edward Island............. 33 46 79 63 74 137 le 68 141 
MBC OUR cc ok coc ksi ess 601 588 1,189 867 745 1,612 1, 156 928 2,084 
ROW BTUNS WICK... 55 es0cee%s oes. 320 376 696 573 501 1,074 670 613 1,283 
EPs ign acs ebesevesows se » 13,400 | 12,573 | 25,973 | 15,942 | 14,404 | 30,346 | 20,882 | 18,316 39,198 
FY ee ee 30,358 | 31,110 | 61,468 | 40,357 | 39,345 | 79,702 | 55,230 | 52,391 | 107,621 
a eg aa a 1,581 1,425 3,006 2,053 1,895 3,948 2,607 2,525 5,132 
Memeaichewan...............2.-.. 873 922 1,795 1,238 1,411 2,649 1,621 1,819 3,440 
ECT alll cc 2,594 2,927 5,521 3,975 4,074 8,049 5,123 4,955 10,078 
aust @olumbia................. 5,790 6,534 | 12,324 9,269 9,233 | 18,502 | 12,452 | 12,294 24,746 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 51 59 110 67 5 3 2 215 

anatase ee | 55,825 | 56,781 [112,606 | 74,707 | 72,051 |146,758 |100,349 | 94,394 | 194,743 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend to 
follow in Canada. Approximately 50.9 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1966 declared that 
they would enter the labour force. The other 49 p.c. were wives, children and other 
dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 25.1 p.c. were classed as mana- 
gerial, professional and technical, 5.0 p.c. were clerical workers, 4.1 p.c. were in service 
occupations, 30.0 p.c. were in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, 9.6 p.c. 
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enn 


were general labourers and 4.3 p.c. were farmers. About 19 p.c. of the female immigrants 
entering the labour force intended to follow service occupations. Details are given in 
Table 10. 


10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
Males |Females| Total |) Males |Females| Total 


Intended Occupation 


Workers 
Managerial (owners, managers, Officials)................... 1,649 79 | 1,728 || 2,193 99 25292 
Professional and Technical....................2.2 ee eeees ..| 10,527 | 6,127 | 16,654 || 15,345 | 8,292 | 23,637 _ 
Professional Engineers— 
GAVANE Be soca ee Ee ck SRE Cie Siti os 6 ate Meroe a 530 3 533 783 6 799 
Mechanical: ...... omeq@as sd ebbing tels ces abe aatae oreere 691 1 692 936 1 937 
ANG UStLial .<0+0.<cs Sue 7 2. - Ea ES cee Ge setae ate oe 79 1 80 137 — 137 
Electrical oo o<caccc hoes 2 b.00b ek else ee a He Saiats Sele 485 1 486 707 4 711 
Mining be.s2.... <a tot.) >i tee ct Mick 2. - rameter eer 117 — 117 164 — 164 
Gh ermical icon gcse alta Le oe ee ote 238 4 242 285 12 297 
Other Sis sc oe ct ROS ee es 2 a. ees ree 99 if 104 159 6 165 
Physical Scientists— 
GIREINISES 2 oe. sae os Gok Boe eee eae oo tee eo chee CE 370 48 418 496 70 566 
Geolovints...ccccuc} sth cat cade ew ae ore 163 3 166 173 5 178 
IPINVSICISUS ss Shete oe viet exec teeter «casero ne so sieiehehs ah ote 101 | 108 149 ch 156 
Others. ceeiak )...Aetopet. Seek. of. Rs ae 46 4 50 65 2 67 
Biologists and Agricultural Professionals— 
Biological scientists............esceeeceeeeeeseeerees 84 30 114 106 28 134 
Veterimanianse. 4... isiescid totie reine: Mabsioctis Sciouekt so terae es 23 —_ 23 43 2 45 
CEC ee Nr ne sae te once ets 59 if 66 96 9 105 
Teachers— 
PLOLESSOIS *PLINCIPAls sc tome eee eae tence e es Ae 943 141 | 1,084 1) 1,198 217 1,410 
Schooliteachersicatiicta. idtecele seca se = Nels fe wns ea ek 976 1, 432 2,408 1,443 2,022 3,465 
Other instructors..c.0 eases ciedsboaittee 46 85 131 86 131 217 
Health Professionals— 
BN ysicians, SULL CONS... cca tetera reiteleye tet loialese leis eter 679 113 792 848 147 995 
Dentistsey 2 key GIES R eee AAS a ae 51 9 60 61 17 78 
Nurses; erad uate sare neoncettrerectarerers io cache! ier aete trates 115 2,714 2,829 166 3,566 3, ¢d2 
INGUMSeS=IN= bra ININ S caryeeecsisecus iene en eases ere sokeiene ne 8 27 35 8 41 49 
"TNOLADISS vy. occ ch wand swe Se gaeus doce siews's Cb ss eno ee 29 150 219 35 231 266 
OptOMEtristsS so. dees ole see eaielelsle ielele eteraleleierolel cre 8 2 10 8 3 11 
Osteopaths, chiropractors............sseeese eee eeees 11 3 14 1 1 2 
Pharimaciststcer inka t duotemen it spoke te ek Lake 46 41 87 62 44 106 
Medical and dental technicians..............cceeeees 136 173 309 155 234 389 
@ there. bas Phe bs outs code web ere aves 6 ore selene’ suaeme 28 106 134 8 17 25 
Law Protessionals....... ). &¢he. «04>. Seite « « halteiere oohtdhde oo 42 a 49 63 2 65 
Religion rofessionals t.44.5...o0408890< 0.q0 Fae ee os eh fes 340 116 456 408 84 492 
Artists, Writers and Musicians— 
Wommerqcialtartists fece on a. ha. Gals 5 ERE Gh «e cietoly oft 114 23 137 156 36 192 
Arvtiteachersim.e.:6 aise as h- tilhe de os REG os oe tee fe 17 8 25 40 17 57 
Authors, editors, JOUTNALISES oS hayedteret feats Bote eats 178 55 233 246 45 21 
Musicians, music teacherS..............0sseeeeeeeee: 70 26 96 89 26 115 
Other Professionals— 
DAOC ah Lira es ro ee eh OR eon Ry ye UIC ey oe MECN 1S5 15 210 333 22 30gn) 
Draughtsmen: Cee) sare. eet. Pasi be + bse BO <i alelete shel 1,499 90 1,589 || 2,380 145 2,520) | 
SULVECVOIS fren are ae ore ease resaiesecssrese, sacle loaeriens 83 2 85 123 2 1255 | 
Actuaries, statisticians 15. crtictiahsdddotw cao ketnte 31 8 39 55 10 65 
Economists BA CN Salen ROR OAR OOS Sot ee 74 7 81 119 20 139 | 
Computer programimensin. dja. cic cisiere’s sists sole ciefeml- _ 1 1 95 19 114 
AECcoUntants aud tOLs seer miner Gel seeie tine wee 366 46 412 587 78 665 
DISEITIANS Oe ho Fe ee ee Seer lee a ohlals ora — 44 44 1 64 65 
Social-workershs.- Su. tpieie detcsch «cis eee nee eee 49 107 156 62 129 191 
WIDTATIANS 0 ee eee ee. ee a Te woth atteee 28 73 101 45 114 159 
Interior decorators’. .25,20..5. 6c tole eles Seicokle ele 76 32 108 98 62 160 
Photographers#s.9 fae saa none oot ee ek ee caus 109 17 126 174 26 200 
Science techni¢ians...............+.eesee hah A? ee Fe 830 214 | 1,044 |) 1,487 434 1,871 
Misvellancousccdsctzwct ences ets oterds bho od oli BE Sieh ASAT + SATS 265 86 351 451 134 585 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1965 and 1966-—continued 


1965 1966 
Males |Females| Total || Males |Females| Total 


Intended Occupation 


Workers—continued 
rerical: .f.5......00 00% Fe eC E tn ROR a oiehl LENE Mir tos teks 2,989 | 6,930 | 9,919 || 3,643 | 9,592 | 13,235 
ME RORDOIS) CASBICTS, ee le hace soy ee es sues 542 803 1,345 677 1,109 1,786 
Storekeepers, shipping clerks.......................00005 350 53 403 554 106 660 
EIST OT ENNIS br eracais-nveieiacfedn.cicuaumnaasushacocitgusne.nit eco ct 0 70 | 4,343 | 4,413 79 | 6,171 6,250 
MOTAOER LID Soa ete i Lins aerate le bese atin ele Tee oe, 2,027-\,° 1,781 | 38,7584). 2,333.) 12,206 4,539 
MURAESMRUTOR LION free a te ene te eee ered te 931 5 936 || 1,294 8 1,302 
MaEOIPL OPCLALOIS S ss . euyewier cry. dane as ord ous bs sesiheers ea 36 —_— 36 62 — 62 
Railway operators 13 1 14 18 — 18 
SECO EPANS POLES cece coe. A eeee LG. kd. ASL? Si es « 227 1 228 268 1 269 
ANSON G.-..,5, 0's AG cc bk PU Fah vs aiejels ob ee dvewi cele 625 3 628 895 3 898 
MOOT Ae Sale Tc Het NRE As shew 0a). erie L ut prsstarehane a «aes fiers 30 _ 30 51 4 55 
DPMMETHIVETHICADIONR: chiro s Sates Fee ahs ee cle one cis abled nied ohers 109 158 267 148 359 507 
MIPTRIMOT CIAL. tit. hah. ce’. «SHAE sc lita sobs ats DOH PEs ce eo cece 1,624 861 | 2,485 || 2,029 | 1,006 3,035 
MATIeUIONCCISS CANVASSCLS, (1.4 c.076h+ Gi ae ss Teo e cea. . OE bint ee fas 9 _ 9 20 1 21 
Pedlars, commercial travellers.................0..00c00s 113 3 116 179 2 181 
Sales'clerks, salesmen’. fes6 i. sg, deh dee ae. longa oes 1,478 840 | 2,318 || 1,809 989 2,798 
MO ERE as NMR rc ct winsthoys) sb 'oseracchber bas Sich, A aheuost: « gece katboso,5,01 s16.¢ 24 18 42 21 14 35 
SANTA S. OAR As See itn Ree Cane on a ao 165 10 175 259 12 a7 
Service and Recreation..................0.0.. 0. ccc cece eee 2,0¢0 | 5,012 | 7,587 || 3,421 | 5,260 8,681 
PrOLeChiNie SCT VaCO.g x45) . sis 4 Seisises oats ater tack - 166 6 172 406 8 414 
(IDEs aay dre teeter Bae eg SE ae oo 8 aS ah ee te 611 128 739 812 169 981 
WD GMEStIC SCrVaNtS.c. ot. eee. Me, Seb, Fh erie 51] 3,043 | 3,094 39 | 2,750 2,789 
NUTSessOAIdeses | Fer, stirs Hs pies cea tO Rc kes eee 33 292 325 85 518 603 
SAUCES TOT WETS caer ccc Mo cicss os hs cuisines che asin waa the aks 812 756 | 1,568 |} 1,052 710 1,762 
Athletes, entertainers.....00..0000 0000. die ee eles 102 44 146 150 60 210 
(OUANGIES ES SAPS Aco RSS COs CIE PETER TC ere ee en ceecn yee eee 800 743. }% 1,543 877 | 1,045 1,922 
BRIANOLR OOS ni cece ct te Cie ee ee ee 25291 71 | 2,362 || 3,046 107 3,153 
Loggers and Related Workers.....................000c0000: 153 1 154 179 — 179 
Fishermen, Hunters, Trappers.........................06. 33 — 33 81 — 81 
SEEIPOT SO WVCH DOTRICT SS. oc05 660 dc cess cesniislaGe wane ea euies aise 230 — 230 334 — 334 
ASE EE CLION oi6..5:5 <r ea eee. o Rot teo ee Abe. .2Ledee DELLE. 6,599 2) 6,601 |} 9,523 12 9,535 
MAEDCHUCISE ccc ae a EC eee Te ee ret eee 1,728 1} 1,729 | 2,464 3 2,467 
NM DErSUe Mes We f., DUS he GES, BALLOT VAS 505 — 505 789 —_ 789 
SREREEAC TANG eee Sree Pose a at ek eee ees 1,030 — 1,030 |} 1,680 1 1,681 
HEMUOESMIGLAZICIS 0. cb. se os eh on ee ote hehe eee 736 —~ 736 863 5 868 
RSTO LAA OLS, SUONCINASONS, sh c2 othe oo news nin c cee caaduee 1, 829 — 1,829 || 2,470 _ 2,470 
Cement and concrete workers se 99 99 105 _ 105 
RE ERCLOLAGLO LUOTS aoy-te cn fe coke a ere alot uaiavosers. slo's si nays. abic mee 136 — 136 260 —_ 260 
DRRMOL RTA LIM OTS cag lcs hao MicaB one donpicicbaveseuonsebvauche wskbwolacs 370 1 371 650 2 652 
MMGTAOXCI-LAIOULCIB) < htatie oo o et oss ace needa de ween s 166 — 166 242 1 243 
Manufacturing and Mechanical........................... 14,635 | 2,931 | 17,566 || 20,919 | 3,593 | 24,512 
REO RSVASTIKCTS MLS cca ecis oie si Hobe ene beets ea elon 1,133 37 | 1,170 | 1,435 43 1,478 
TESS O AV OL COTS 3s ivis oho ars titties canis Pact ciate ap ice cicada a4 ole 42 — 42 71 — 71 
MEUEGEIOIMAY OLKOLS. cle tis <.s.cte oe oa 6 daha dee cies g's 0ae-ceees bs 332 23 355 353 31 384 
BEPC WOPKGLS oes hed si Stl ass datey Soelnnes cee waereess 222 152 374 278 211 489 
TSG Cg C5 4 apie) yarn 2 aera arr age ne 888 | 2,231] 3,119 947 | 2,844 3,791 
BGOU wy OrKergeSAWYeTS...3 Lea... dane cecceeccsdsecsens 977 1 978 || 1,232 10 1,242 
Paper and chemical workers.............sesceeeccecccees 64 7 71 148 9 157 
EETITETST DOOKDINGOTS: «Siders Goa delodise see tcesssativnctes 455 50 505 668 80 748 
RUBBED ION SEOUL OL Birsctotieyer roars «sais. aie 01ers Holes ow sie.e etal 372 — 372 518 1 519 
BEMUC NOLS FIVALCOINAKCIS] 6. of cosas dale cs vie ces-vscd ee Sve eee’ 175 4 179 197 df 204 
RESETS GS se cis cts 2 ties RRs so) decke ans earn o olds e oa kes 5,036 36 | 5,072 || 7,961 84 8,045 
BPO MNOS AT ODAILITICN <5. crs. «0 ' ocon 6 Doe se nee 01648 os ote oles 6 2,629 2 |. 2,631 || 3,657 a 3,664 
Electrical, electronic workerS.............ceeeecececeeees 1,115 42 | 1,157 || 1,688 106 1,794 
Eruters!(exch:<construction)?.....5.)..ccsseserensscoseres 254 1 255 399 1 400 
iayetg lass, StOne WOLKErSecarc +> ccsccoccesgedecsyec dees 204 13 Pale 195 20 215 
PETOUATS CODE INOINCI coca: cic ete sies siewicdeec cs tes veee 372 1 373 541 1 542 
Pere GHGNUUOTS.. os Soot rn coe ee cee oe eee soeeeretee 56 — 56 71 _ 71 


RENEE sate Coed). MPO SOE. aie ees SOLS. eee elt 309 331 640 560 138 698 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1965 and 1966—concluded 


1965 1966 
Males |Females| Total || Males |Females} Total 


—_—— | $$ |J§ | | |_| | * 


Intended Occupation 


Workers—concluded 


MAabOuUrerssh: 8.5. BeRod: «BRO. -k ie ote Me bess e608 6 6,648 464 | 7,112 || 6,708 885 7,593 

INGE Stateds 5 .a. Bie... kts bob Rae cited Mee do's Lau elsienon 25% 129 386 616 247 863 
Totals, Workers........... TOBE, 1. cart A AOR. 51,415 | 22,780 | 74,195 || 69,738 29,472 99,210 © 

Non-workers 

WW OS ie emia c Acemaye vensvage Oc ecteee ib ars ore OC is oats Cen eee — 25,809 | 25,809 _ 34,216 | 34,216 

Children tants ccc Peeters Shima cd oad dome Came eee 20,907 | 19,408 | 40,315 || 27,775 | 26,120 | 53,895 

OCH Or =. Sa PRPs ras clone eRe BR Soni elabataeiv ys ate eus RE 2,385 | 4,054] 6,439 || 2,887 |] 4,585 7,422 

Totals, Nom-workers..................00000eees 23,292 | 49,271 | 72,563 || 30,612 | 64,921 | 95,533 

Totals, Immigrants........................ 74,707 | 72,051 |146,758 100,350 | 94,393 | 194,743 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 11 for 
the years 1964-66. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada as landed immigrants) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time 
of admission or within five years of admission, if they have engaged in commercialized 
vice, have been convicted under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons, or 
have gained admission by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


11.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1964-66. 


Notz.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1964 1965 1966 
No No. No 
Cause 

Mentaljandi physical tin, -.r5 ct eppcts «etc cht oe eee i An aE ea By 39 62 
PRblic charges... See 3.4.4. Cletin. . Vic 8 os Se Mee are RE EDT DAE era Paes 6 6 11 
Criminality Bj eeee ees best. Bes, EOE. oh eenec en henoinens Hae ake esa Paae 174: 189 257 
Misrepresentation? and stealtb..%..) 26%... Pere nss dacdedcacnoceusdemeress 347 502 593 
OiLHer CAaUusesracan Meee tetas ae heres cok siarsic.cs echo tea AAAN ee MAS ERE aS hes 163° 105 96 
Totals, Deportationsh< . 6. io.0...b Ome soo danse As dese ce bane oe 722 841 1,019 

Nationality 
British . se yeck seers te Mesto tet view ook Saath « dns cease AA Shoe dats s 76 80 97 
Wnited. Statesicct hear sc cts ees toh os ic che Petcciae SOAR AREIOGES See e ae 194 222 318 


Other’. P.M wun Pebirat sade oes beeps oh tees ands sanmamaemeret MESra acs 452 539 604 


1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 2 Includes deserting seamen deported. 
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Section 3.—Emig¢gration Statistics 

Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable proportions 
at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 12 gives 
figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons entering 
the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1957-66 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include persons 
travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border-crossing cards 
(normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working in the United 
States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 28,358 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1966 with the intention of remaining permanently, 13,131 were males and 15,227 
females. Slightly fewer than one quarter, or 6,828, of the total native-born emigrants 
were males in the productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of 
the total of 28,358 native-born persons was the professional or technical group which 
_ numbered 3,703; clerical and kindred workers numbered 2,426, and 1,415 were classed as 

craftsmen or foremen. On the other hand, 16,486 persons, or 58.1 p.c. of the total, were 
classed as housewives, children and others with no reported occupation. Altogether, 
43.1 p.c. of the total were persons under 20 years of age. 


Of the 37,273 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the United States Department of Justice lists 5,587 as professional, technical 

and kindred workers, 3,170 as clerical and kindred workers and 2,455 as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 20,001, or 53.7 p.c. of the total. 


12.—Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, 
and All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1957-66 


Norr,—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applying for a visa (see text above). SouRcz: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States 
Department of Justice. 


8SS————————oOoOoOoOoOoOoao0Eyououaoooeee ee 


Entering U.S. from Canada Entering U.S. from Canada 
Canadian- Canadian- 
Born orn 
Year Entering U.S. Year _ |Entering U.S. 
Canadian- All from Canadian- All from 
Born Persons Elsewhere Born Persons Elsewhere 
Aagop tics Loe ha enya creeds eters bemed No. No. 
ae 32,354 46,354 849 1962 auc: 29,569 44,272 808 
Bi is sn-a;0 29, 245 45,143 810 1963 Ao5. Be 35,320 50,509 683 
Ore 22,325 34,599 757 19640. 231. St oDL 51,114 723 
an 30,012) = 46,668 678 LOGS 2 tsa. 87,519 50,035 808 


a 31,312 Ai, 470. <4; 726 1966100 6,5 27,707 37,273 651 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 
Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


On Jan. 1, 1947, the Canadian Citizenship Act came into effect replacing previous 
Naturalization Acts in force in Canada. The Citizenship Act created the distinct nation- 
ality of a ‘‘Canadian citizen” to be recognized throughout the world and it provided a 
means whereby those non-Canadian British subjects and aliens who were permanently 
residing in Canada or those who might subsequently immigrate to Canada could apply 
for the grant of Canadian citizenship. The Citizenship Act provides that all Canadian 
citizens are recognized as British subjects or Commonwealth citizens, but the reverse is 
not necessarily true. 

The administration of Canadian citizenship was the responsibility of the Department _ 
of Citizenship and Immigration from Jan. 18, 1950 to Oct. 1, 1966 when, as a result of the 
proclamation of the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), it was transferred to 
the Department of the Secretary of State. Naturalization procedures and events leading 
to the passing of the Canadian Citizenship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153- 
155. Over the years the Citizenship Act has undergone several amendments, the latest 
on July 7, 1967. The provisions of the Act, including the 1967 amendments, are outlined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born of Canadian fathers outside of Canada who were not aliens 
on Jan. 1, 1947 and were either minors on that date or had already entered Canada for 
permanent residence. 


The Act provides that a person born abroad who was a minor on Jan. 1, 1947 will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 1954, 
whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or 
has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Newfoundland and Canadian Citizenship.—On Apr. 1, 1949, Newfoundland 
became the tenth province of Canada and every person born therein or naturalized or 
every British subject who had domicile in Newfoundland on that date or every woman who 
married a citizen of Newfoundland and took up residence there before Apr. 1, 1949 became 
a Canadian citizen. They acquired the right of conferring Canadian citizenship by 
descent to their children born outside of Newfoundland in the same manner as those who 
had previously become Canadians. Persons born outside of Newfoundland to Newfound- 
land parents are natural-born Canadian citizens provided they were either a minor on 
Apr. 1, 1949 or had before that date been lawfully admitted to Canada or Newfoundland 
for permanent residence. However, a person who was a minor on Apr. 1, 1949, ceased to 
be a Canadian on his 24th birthday or on July 1, 1968, whichever is the later date, unless 
he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has before such date, and after 
reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. A 
person born outside of Canada to Newfoundland parents after Mar. 31, 1949 is a natural- 
born Canadian if his birth is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within 
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two years of its occurrence or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize 
in special cases. A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian in such a manner will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention 
prior to his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens or British Subjects.—An 
adult non-Canadian British subject or an alien who wishes to become a Canadian must 
formally file an application for citizenship. The non-Canadian British subject may file 
an application direct with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, whereas an alien must 
file an application through his local court, or through one of the special citizenship courts 
__ now established or, if he lives more than 50 miles from a court, he may mail his application 

_ to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship in Ottawa, who will file it with the appropriate 
court. After the application has been ‘posted’ for three months, he shall appear before 
the court for examination. In either case the same requirements are generally applicable:— 

(1) He must have resided in Canada for 12 of the 18 months immediately preceding the date 
of his application. 

(2) He must have been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and either have 
acquired Canadian domicile before July 7, 1967, or have resided in Canada for five of the 
eight years immediately preceding the filing of his application. Persons living in Canada 
before obtaining ‘‘landed immigrant’’ status may count half of each full year before landing 
toward the residence qualification. The wife of a Canadian needs only to be admitted for 
permanent residence and reside in Canada for one year. 

(3) He must be of good character and not under an order of deportation. 

(4) He must have an adequate knowledge of either English or French or, alternatively, he is 
the spouse, widow or widower of a Canadian or, either he was 40 or more years of age at 
the time of lawful admission and has resided in Canada for more than 10 years or he was 
less than 40 at the time of admission and has resided continuously in Canada for more than 
20 years. 

(5) He must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. 

(6) He must intend to comply with the Oath of Allegiance and to have his place of domicile 
permanently in Canada. 


At the conclusion of a court hearing, the decision of the court is forwarded to the 
Minister responsible for the administration of the Canadian Citizenship Act. If the decision 
is favourable and a certificate of Canadian Citizenship is granted by the Minister, it is 
forwarded to the clerk of the court who shall inform the applicant of the date and time he is 
to appear before the court to take the Oath of Allegiance, renounce his previous nation- 
ality and receive his certificate. Where a court finds that an applicant does not possess 
the required qualifications to be granted citizenship, the Minister, upon receipt of the 
decision, will so advise the applicant and give him notice that he may, within 30 days of 
receipt of such notice, appeal the decision to the Citizenship Appeal Court. The Citizen- 
ship Appeal Court consists of one or more designated judges of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. If a court rejects an application and this decision is upheld by the Citizenship 
Appeal Court or if an application is refused by the Minister, the applicant has the right to 
file a new application two years after the date of rejection. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the same 
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manner as does a man. The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married 
to an alien whose nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian 
citizenship by the filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means 
whereby a woman, who had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may 
acquire the Canadian status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—Alien and British subject minor children do not auto- 
matically become Canadians with their parents. After one parent has become a Canadian, 
the father as the responsible parent, or the de facto guardian, or mother if she has custody 
of the child may apply for citizenship on his behalf and application is made to the Registrar 
of Canadian Citizenship. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting 
of a certificate of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


(2) A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 
Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, a person, other than a natural- 
born Canadian, who since becoming a Canadian had resided outside of Canada for 10 
consecutive years automatically ceased to be a Canadian; this provision for automatic loss 
has been removed from the Citizenship Act. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable Both to Non-natural-Born and to Natural- 
Born Canadians.—Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, loss of Canadian 
citizenship by revocation was limited under certain provisions of the Act only to non- 
natural-born Canadians. This discriminatory distinction between non-natural-born 
and natural-born Canadians has been removed from the Citizenship Act and the following 
substituted: Canadian citizenship may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that any Canadian citizen has, when not under a 
disability, (1) acquired voluntarily, when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country 
(other than by marriage); (2) taken or made an oath affirmation or other declaration of 
allegiance to a foreign country; (3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship; 
or (4) obtained Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment 
of material circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the commission referred to in the Citizenship Act for a ruling and the decision 
of the commission or the court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows 
the citizenship of the population by province. 
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1.—Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


: Other- P ; 
Province or Territory | Canadian Gompmoeny pret ee Asiatic Other Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. yA Noi 
Newfoundland.......... 455, 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457 , 853 
Prince Edward 
Island burvser: . . sua 103,618 337 283 364 16 1 104,629 
Nova Scotia........<.. 725,686 4,568 2,254 4,122 237 140 737 , 007 
New Brunswick........ 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597 , 936 
UN Glo) | Oa 5,078,082 31,491 16,585 121,278 4,608 7,167 5,259,211 
BBESTIO’ 5 ok «oc0ke sees 5,673,098 184, 425 36, 329 317,216 7,309 dita Hell 6, 236, 092 
PTAHICODA YT. oa oa ee 879, 187 10,059 3, 242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan.......... 902, 106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 | - 840 925,181 
PMOL BE ees ots gscks cto. 1,240,895 21,353 11,674 53,129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia...... 1,468, 498 44,647 10,908 64,641 6,973 3,415 1,629 082 
Yukon and Northwest 
BRETYItOries, .. <0... ccs 35,315 671 309 1,228 44 59 37,626 
Canada........ 17,182, 429 306,690 88,312 603,195 23,033 34,588 || 18,238,247 


Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted.—Citizenship certificates “‘issued’’, 
as shown in Table 2, include both certificates granted to new citizens and those issued for 
various reasons to persons who were already Canadian citizens; certificates ‘‘granted’’ 
means that the holders became Canadian citizens by the grant of such certificates. - ~ - 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted, by Status of Recipient, 1965 and 1966 


Certificates 1965 Certificates 1965 1966 
uy 
No. No. No. 
Issued— Granted to—concluded 
To Ganadians by— AS ON ee ae Geatentcs cee Ey hares) 48,155 
TS ee 1,775 AQAUItS! aemesetsect elses oaro liens 89,541 86, 354 
Naturalization. ...2..... 3.0%. 1,683 IMINOISE Ree Ron tere ee ee 11,610 11,001 
Marriage esyssey ae Schoo cs 296 Adopted or legitimated....... 869 |- 405 
DOMICH Co horedovthos sie beats. 1,626 Re-acquisition of status....... 366 895 
Loremove doubt.......<...0..0+ 1 a 
mesumiptiony..o..)..cot.e. «4: BAe 285 . Totals, Granted............ 63,844 60,847 
MREDIACEMENES 0.0.6. oco.e cicero were ororere 4,843 —_] - 
BADEN GHTCS 006 oS Yossie sbhcto a: seve So 49,570 Totals, Issued and 
——__—— Granted............... 123,940 120,071 
Totals, Issued............ 60, 096 : — ———— 
Miscellaneous— 
Retention cy ae ee oe 324 278 
Granted to— Registration of births abroad... 6,342 6,644 
_DETONSLN Goi syete 8s Ce aeens Senet 12,069 GREENSTONE. war. cer te nia ie eee 153 208 
AAG TSS Se 2 eee 9,442 Loss by—! 
MINORS AA. 5 «c+ «2S. «5.0 Be 2,611 MIen aOR gees olf acc oars orci oossesers 767 596 
Adopted or legitimated....... 116 RG V.OCALIONs <1 5th vases teases 1 — 


1 Represents only those cases reported to the Citizenship Branch by posts abroad. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1966.—Compar- 
able-detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship certificates 
are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, period 
of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants fluctuates 
from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who entered Canada 
during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have become Canadians. 


Of the 60,852 persons granted citizenship in 1966, fewer than 1 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 2 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 7 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 91 p.c. 
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after 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 18 p.c. in Quebec, 54 p.c. in Ontario, 14 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 12 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Almost 87 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 21 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1966 previously owed allegiance to a British 
Commonwealth country, 17 p.c. were former citizens of Italy, 13 p.c. of Germany, 9 p.c. 
of the Netherlands, 4 p.c. of Hungary, 5 p.c. of Greece and 5 p.c. of Yugoslavia. Most of 
the persons designated as ‘‘stateless’”” were born in Poland, the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Romania. 


Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1966, craftsmen, production 
process and related workers occupations were reported by 46 p.c., 11 p.c. were in service 
and recreation occupations, 13 p.c. were in professional and technical occupations, labourers 
accounted for 8 p.c., managerial occupations for 6 p.c., clerical workers for 4 p.c. and 
farmers and farm workers for 4 p.c. each. Of the females, 47 p.c. were homemakers and, 
among those employed outside the home, 31 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production process 
and related workers occupations group, 24 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations 
and 25 p.c. were in clerical occupations. 


3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1965 and 1966, by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


r Born in 
Year and Residence Before | 1921- | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | 1961- |Canadai| 2otal 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1965 
1965 
Residing in Camada.............. 
Newfoundland@i5,.2e eee 


Prince Edward Island 


woes ee oes 


Alberta 


ee eee ceeoroee reer eseresese 


eee eee eres eceereroeeereore 


Yukon-and: NeW clscokie mete yoke 


Residing Outside Canada 


ee eetee 


Totals, Naturalized...... 
Period of Immigration 
Before | 1921- | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | 1961- |Canadat| Total 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1860 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
1966 
Residing in Canada.............. 395 781 230 3,913 | 46,482 8,798 159 || 60,758 
Newtoundland hye 1 — 3 8 68 14 — 94 
Prince Edward Island........... — 2 — 7 37 2 — 48 
INOVATSCOLIDMENC Aree ieee oor 2 11 4 58 470 79 2 626 
INGwa BS TUNSWiICker i lceisinceee cal — 1 — 31 209 66 2 309 
QUCDECmicc si eieccoa ene orcie ec aeke 55 94 32 415 8,098 2,102 26 10, 822 
QOntanioes cs. Se ares rere ieee 98 295 92 2,130 25,235 4,670 53 32,573 
Manitoba; 4c dagacad sete wotut ees 42 73 24 194 1,904 254 15 2,506 
Saskatchewan. see ccuemoe se. 30 64 17 119 723 150 14 1,117 
Albertans SIs i, Sire ee te 64 135 36 360 3,868 502 22 4,987 
British Columbia simese. eee eee 102 105 22 583 LS Tir (pe 947 25 7,556 
SY ulcOnkANG ON aWislioomeeetae eee 1 1 — 8 98 12 _ 120 
Residing Outside Canada....... 1 — —_ 12 46 26 9 94 
Totals, Naturalized...... 396 781 230 3,925 | 46,528 8,824 168 || 60,852 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


) 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1965 and 1966, by Age Group, 
Occupation and Sex 


1965 1966 
Age Group and Occupation ————E—EeeeEEeEeE—eEEEE_—E————E—E—E EEE 
Males | Females}] Total Males | Females | Total 
No No No. No No No 
Age Group 
SPER CS POM oR ceuk © rive cross seis wicieye sobs. «. opovsuers) ocamphe ay 064 3,895 3,550 7,445 3, 483 3,266 6,749 
RANE. SE. arose cite ons cls '0 S10 SW ora Buoacerselw e063 3,346 3,051 6,397 3,447 3,192 6,639 
SIG SERINE Sc oles oc acisie ¢enssnica sen caek aes 7,926 6, 832 14,758 6,941 6,303 13,244 
4) AO esa Gia oOo ne aan pe 9,996 7, 820 17,816 8,931 7,643 16,574 
BPs oe Soca gee eh a a eee 5,307 4,403 9,710 5, 204 4,633 9, 837 
RU MMAERIS IR 5. HARE sical. SulAsicica cae. sce eo oct. 2,472 2,352 4,824 2,378 2,398 4,776 
OT EME, 05. 2Bve iets 60k Rossi edvlole's oe sss 806 «8 6 1,065 1,304 2,369 1,139 1,296 2,485 
SE ae? SSeS ares ar ererteneteeie eae 2 275 250 525 310 288 598 
MOtalS a. Sct te chien sh date eth Ap 34, 282 29, 562 63,844 31,833 29,019 60,852 
Occupation 

OSI gE es nn ar ee 1,661 173 1, 834 1,476 181 1,657 
Professional and technical......................- 3,093 1,129 4,222 3a lol 1,168 4,299 
TL CCD GS ll a RR RIN 5 Bh a 1,043 2,297 3,340 980 2,334 3,314 
Transport and communication................... 846 60 906 707 83 790 
NRE RER OTS Utes NTS chalets. oes. 5 Siacc cole a’ o's sloesoucveusiois 902 347 1,249 737 312 1,049 
Service and recreation............. 3,205 2,480 5,685 2,770 2,286 5,056 
Farmers and farm workers.................0008- 1,099 40 1,139 $38 38 976 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers 251 — 251 179 2 181 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers......... 347 — 347 244 — 244 

Craftsmen, production process and _ related 
RURPRICOTS Me ass aca shee. oe er weal sw. 5.0 11,668 3,022 14,690 11,100 2,924 14,024 
MPIIOULOION CBs niece snes Hasan ae Omen eves 2,146 25 2,171 1,846 8 1,854 
 DRSIST DCS aa eS Sa ee i ee _ 13,610 13,610 — 13,513 13,513 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 3, 844 2,590 6,434 3, 893 2,736 6,629 
Children under 14 years of age.................. 3,299 3,040 6,339 2,931 2,721 5,652 
RO TSLALCC rl Pe isos oer tne. «ole tebe he 878 749 1,627 901 713 1,614 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1965 and 1966, by Country of Birth 


Country of Birth 1965 1966 Country of Birth 1965 1966 
No. No. No 

BRIGOTID, vomit et tate gS 59 122 162 
Argentina 74 5,809 | 5,529 
MISE EA TS oa Reet sc shttlete a care 104 185 200 
RGB 3. eS eke 977 3,795 3,393 
LI) Sees a 737 1,464 | 1,440 
NCAT eee ET ME. ie ons 8,429 746 664 
BABA eR. 6 rks ogo nas ove visiggelenitee 274 174 224 
OTE sana) Sr 1,914 215 260 
RZechOslOVakiai.. 6.6.00... ee jadietaet 433 138 138 
MPRA ICE yee. << aewlatiotnion wee 804 337 303 
Ne oa PSION Pee vie an 167 key 180 175 
BRAN tos teen Pett, eo Re loinc 718 703 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics! 1,959 1,757 
VERDES ag aR SS eg ae De PP em 851 997=\|pUnited States i. et ct. cco ase ee 878 | 1,080 
POTOLST Se aoe i at 1189) [CLO NSblaleWestundies. ...oanaemorn ese ca. 722 TAL 
LSE BSUS A Re es SessGu iD 0435) “Viroslaviasies sscebate oo mee on eee 3,359 | 3,057 
_CLERVEN TED 130 166%|| Obberscses ssc. Mert ee. Aclaeh be rrteacrens 973 1,260 
MEME ODD 5 Cit nck, Joba sien 281 281 | 
7 LRN Ey SS RS ee sae ee ee 3,632 | 2,597 Totals, All Countries............ 63,844 | 60,852 
TLE 5 oo a a le a 609 654 a 
RS) ea ree 99 104 

Ireland, Republic of.................. 548 666 || Commonwealth...............000eee: 11,254 | 11,552 
BEARS kia sg) .:dube <p tbie Diss «Graaeres 355 253, IWOtherASia nosso crameriendtess <feroteaty hs SeibOe 25023 
eg a eee pe 10,453 O S16 sl OGHRELIENLONC os eo pace cove a's sAslicic ah vies 47,719 | 44,393 
TST 6 5 aaah alas ieee ela 95 OGrlesOuULl AIMerICa ance cies Mea tere eee «ate 337 341 
BBO AHOHe vote, H, BI Ne See 332 261 || United States........05...0...0000008 878 1,080 
MIMIGA,. BNmes Sotry th «con leaads 2. se tees 235 2679 |EOtlieran® atcditer: ttnion esd. 3d. he 506 763 


1 Includes Baltic countries. 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1965 and 1966, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 


Country of Former Allegiance 1965 1966 Country of Former Allegiance 1965 1966 

No. No. No. No. 

Commonwealth countries............ 122069" (12697 tbebanon. ...<200.c+e060- eres aaa 354 290 
AISCNIA |b a yi bate FAO eee 926 857;.||Chithuania. +. <5: 4 aes oe ae 135 152 
Belgian nee, eens tan, ters 656 704 "Netherlands. '....0.. 0.2.5... 2c ck ee |) 0,900 1 OnMG 
Bilcaria sacra og: BR Ray in Sie 29 2OAH IN OL WAV se AI, et Lon ee eee oe i 184 205 
@ilnnateeee At a8 ee eee steele Sees ep Leo OOnl eel O22 ue Olan sas) oe tee oem so mer Rae aeons | ak 2 1 | 
@zechoslovakiague,. toecnte cee -_ 235 245° Portugake ss. Sooe cee coe oe ene ae 4 00 eel eee 
Denmarki. Sertes. een ee ete ees 815 | SToulFRomaniaesss. vate oe ee aS 271 330 
HStonia. .t..cele. Bs Pa Lees Ae o 198 182. ispaintt< ee ee eee eke eee LER oe eee, 214 261 
inland “eereeet en to, eee eee 723 706 || Sweden...... fae Sey ak RSE Bele 123 118 
IESrance scapeuiee weny.ew Cs Meas Pe: ee ae 925 TF1O6 Switzerland 256 eee eee eee 339 309 
Germanys stocya. sat ccd ELS dA ee ROTO E eG O40 a UK GU. scree ier aE eee 141 127 
Greece...... reir CORTICES > Grioeiy: 3,394 | 2,985 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..} 1,082 988 
ERUDZATY: eo eae ce Pee Se ee sla oa 400 2,431 i United Statess centre re ee OG 1,239 
israel erence BEG SR COSC: SO tate lee ene toutt COZ MV USOSIAVIA ete cael c cc ome eee Noel OVA Momo 
Titaliy eee ete a 4 Soenete Mosc | 4105049)... 10; O48 i Other-eie es acceso Scones 579 599 
Japanweny,.cae eae ots EP ne 96 88 | 
Weatviaes eee Ee Mee RR, 2 ce, 199 129 Totals, All Countries. ...........| 63,844 | 60,852 


English or French language courses are made available for persons migrating to Canada. 

from many lands, operated in most cases by the municipal school systems. This English class, 

held in the new High School of Commerce in Ottawa, is sponsored by the Adult Education 

Division of the Collegiate Institute Board. An Ontario Department of Education grant pays 
a large part of the instruction costs. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. Summary oF VITAL STATISTICS... 250 SecrTion 5. MARRIAGES AND Divoncgs....... 281 
BeeCTON 2 ,, BIRTHS 1.04.) oss davdols, ob etehete bol 255 Subsection 1. Marriages..........:....... 281 
BMCTION G.I EATHS o%.¢ 01s bis os oo Fis 018 ewrerddics « 265 Subsection 2. Divorces...:.........0ceee6 285 
Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... 265 : 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality............ 273 | Section 6. Canapian Lire TABLES......... 285 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 27:0, 


SEcTION 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. Natura INCREASE..........-.. 279 VITAL STATISTICS... | cristae de boo 289 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which the population is growing, the rate at which women are 
marrying and reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the 
population, as well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. 
Vital statistics constitute the record of births, deaths, marriages and divorces registered 
in the provinces and territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant 
guide to the planning, operation and evaluation of many national activities, particularly 
in the fields of public health, education, community planning and various types of business 
enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given in Chapter III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of resi- 
dence (births according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202), Causes 
of Death (Catalogue No. 84-203) and in other regular and special reports; in addition, 
certain unpublished data are available on request. 


This Chapter includes the most recent data available at the time of going to press; 
certain tables therefore include 1966 data while others are up-dated to 1965 only. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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eee eS See 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1941-65 and for single years 1964- 
66. Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 20,000 population at the 
date of the 1961 Census for the year 1965 with comparative averages for 1956-60. 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-66 


Nore.—Figures from 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, are given in previous editions 
of the Year Book. Figures for neonatal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are given on p. 276 and 
those for divorces on p. 285. 


ee oe 


Live Teatha Natural Infant Maternal 


Province Births Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
and Year ee 
No. | Rate3} No. | Rate} No. | Rate3| No. | Rate} No. | Rate'} No. | Rate? 
Newfoundland— 
Wel OAT Ab aaa eee 9,292 | 29.8] 3,681 | 11.8] 5,611 | 18.0 852 | 91.7 39° | 4178 | 2,967 | eo 
£65 1946-50......5 35.0 12,352 | 36.2 3,179 9.3 9,173 6.9 754 | 61.1 2571939 DET HG! 8.0 
Sm OO me aires 13,101 | 34.1 2,926 7.6 | 10,175 | 26.5 598 | 45.6 24 | 18.3 2, 836 7.4 
$0 1956-60:.. 56 3: 14,934 | 34.6 3,114 72 8205) 22764 585 | 39.2 Lae s4 3,032 7.0 
© 1961-65... «.... «| 15,104 | 31.5 |. 3,142 | 6.6 | 11,962 | 24.9 538 | 35.6 Tale 450n|p 1393 lel ome 

NOG 4 ecatetveecrcesrcecens 14,680 | 29.9 3, 063 Dela Olial cond 425pmleo lal 6 4.1 3,385 6.9 

VOGDE ae Sees ne 14,740 | 29.6 3,230 6.5 | 11,510 | 23.1 459 | 31.1 5) 3.4 3,412 6.9 

WOGGs cere tees: 6 14,084 | 28.5 3,072 6.271) 11,012") 2253 395 | 28.0 2 1.4 3,728 7.6 

P.E. Island— 

Av. 1941-45025 53: 2,180 | 23.7 964 | 10.5 1,216 | 13.2 114 | 52.4 9 | 39.4 686 7.5 
SSS O45 -o0m eres 2,869 | 30.5 922 9.8 1,947 | 20.7 114 | 39.7 AAe larg 677 ees 
TORE oboe D7 20n eter 923 | 9.2 1,797 | 18.0 88 | 32.4 QoS ak 623 | 6.2 
1956-6055 55.2 2,674 | 26.6 953 9.5 SPA ea Waa Sielpoeed 1 OU 645 6.4 
<6 1961-GONe one 2,767 | 26.0 1,006 9.4 1,761 | 16.6 78 | 28.1 1 2.9 672 6.3 

W964 Tor seoneers ce 2,727 | 25.5 981 9.2 1,746 | 16.3 72 | 26.4 —_ 662 6.2 

A965 2% SOE os che 2,517 | 23.3 1,036 9.6 1,481 | 13.7 74 | 29.4 _ _ 713 6.68 

1966) Sine eees 2,199 | 20.3 1,048 9.7 1151) 020 57 | 25.9 2 Ort G2 6.9 

Nova Scotia— 

Av. 1941-45522. 15,146 | 25.2 | 6,326} 10.5 | 8,820 | 14.7 870 | 57.5 41 | 26.9 | 6,302 | 10.5 
$6 1946-50) eecreres 17,994 | 28.9 6,042 Oo 1952 71952 760 | 42.2 22 | 12:0 5,525 8.9 
21951-5515. aceee 18,246 | 27.5 5, 802 8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 586 | 32.1 13 6.9 5,283 8.0 
S€ 1956-60. woe 19,097 | 26.9 6,062 8.5 | 18,035 | 18.4 559 | 29.3 9 4.7 5,289 7.4 
see 1961-65952 ee 18,526 | 24.6 6,312 8.4 | 12,214 | 16.2 505 | 27.2 7 3.6 0,310 i (esi 

1964 Se eee 18,314 | 24.1] 6,384} 8.4 | 11,930 | 15.7 464 | 25.3 9 |--4.9 1 533308 

1965 ne oes eee 16,524 | 21.7] 6,334] 8.3 | 10,190 | 13.4 394 | 23.8 9} 5.41] 5,549 | 738 

19662. Rae 15,220 | 20.1 | 6,478} 8.6| 8,742 | 11.5 384 | 25.2 2 1.3. | 528337 Se7e0 

New Brunswick— 

Av. 1941-45....... 13,037 | 28.2 5,050 | 10.9 7,987 | 17.3 960 | 73.7 42 | 32.1 4,433 9.6 
SS 1946-00) .5 eters 16,878 | 34.0 4,886 9.8 | 11,992 | 24.2 1,015 | 60.1 231320 4,864 ¢.8 
oe RV PEG bad Gee 16,496 | 31.0 4,576 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 717 -\°43..8 16 9.5 4,306 8.1 
$6) 1956-60...., csc 16,567 | 29.0 4,640 §.1 | 11,927 | 20.9 567 | 34.2 8 4.6 4,357 7.6 
> 1961-65) 40... 15,668 | 25.6 4,749 7.8 | 10,919 | 17.8 419 | 26.7 7 4.6 4,531 7.4 

1OGAT EE EE 3 eee 15,338 | 24.9 4,736 Te Tee LONGO2 SE Elie2 400 | 26.1 10 6.5 4,611 Teh 

196D Seer cee 14,175 | 22.8 4,710 7.6 9,465 | 15.2 326 | 23.0 5 3.5 4,766 TG 

LOGOS soe teres 12,722 | 20.6 4,771 God 7,951 | 12.9 306 | 24.1 4 3i1 5,165 8.4 

Quebec— 

Av. 194124555. 97,906 | 28.4 | 34,273 | 9.9 | 63,633 | 18.5 | 6,690 | 68.3 318 | 32.5 | 33,126 | 9.6 
£5 1946-50 as. 115,496 | 30.4 | 33,723 8.9 | 81,773 | 21.5 6,205 | 53.7 227 | 19.7 | 34,874 9.2 
Ss VIBTOS se 128,523 | 30.0 | 34,269 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0 5,662 | 44.1 149 | 11.6 | 35,584 8.3 
“S1956-60<5 cane: 139,844 | 28.6 | 35,714 7.3 |104,130 | 21.3 5,000 | 35.8 105 7.5 | 36,798 7.6 
CCS IGE Se Sane 131,453 | 24.1 | 37,698 6.9 | 93,755 | 17.2 3,874 | 29.5 62 4.7 | 38,126 7.0 

NOGA: Fee ee o, Ao 130,845 | 23.5 | 37,552 6.8 | 93,293 | 16.7 3,587 | 27.4 50 3.8 | 39,400 Cal 

V9G Sere bee ee ee 120,607 | 21.3 | 38,534 6.8 | 82,073 | 14.5 3,160 | 26.2 42 3.5 | 40,893 7.2 

19663 Po eee ee: 109,878 | 19.0 | 38,680 | 6.7 | 71,198 | 12.3 | 2,776 | 25.3 581k 6.3 | 442417 even 

Ontario— 

WAiv.i1941-45.% . ee. 77,738 | 19.9 | 39,738 | 10.2 | 38,000 9.7 3,276 | 42.1 197 | 25.3 | 38,042 9.7 
£5 1946-50.. ee. 105,161 | 24.6 | 42,214 9.9 | 62,947 | 14.7 3,795 | 36.1 129 | 12.3 | 44,084 | 10.3 
STI 95TH SUTLI 128,861 | 26.1 | 44,715 9.0 | 84,146 | 17.1 3,634 | 28.2 83 6.5 | 45,213 9,1 
©) 1956-60: ..... - oe 152,688 | 26.4 | 49,431 8.5 11038,257 | 17.9 3,741 | 24.5 65 4.2 | 46,482 8.0 
SSP LOG WeOOle ete te 152,629 | 23.6 | 52,664 8.1 | 99,965 | 15.5 3,388 | 22.2 51 3.3 | 46,794 7.2 

1OG4 centre eee: 152,729 | 23.2 | 52,204 7.9 |100,525 |} 15.3 3,200 | 21.3 43 2.8 | 48,501 7.4 

1965 eee 141,610 | 21.0 | 54,346 8.1 | 87,264 | 12.9 2,907 | 20.5 44 3.1 | 51,274 fee 

TO G6 eet fo a ok 131,942 | 19.0 | 54,171 HTL TAR TITA I BS? 2,669 | 20.2 36 2th Os DU 7.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-66—concluded 


Province Live Natural Infant Maternal ? 
or Lerery Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
and Year Meare eee | sx 8 980% te peiee  MOTOES  ehe OMY'. | gMortaty Ui) e 


Manitoba— 
Av.-1941-45.0 0. 15,831 | 21.8] 6,633 | 9.1] 9,198} 12.7 814 | 51.4 41 | 26.0 | 7,295 | 10.0 
1 1946-50........ - 19,325 | 25.9 | 6,702} 9.0} 12,623 | 16.9 810 | 41.9 24 | 12.6 | 7,605 | 10.2 
“5 6) 21,321 | 26.4 | 6,775 | 8.4 | 14,546 | 18.0 CrSulasillesd 15.jh-7.05|) 2.104.) 858 
$f 41956-6003 3% evs 22,408 | 25.6 | 7,293 | 8.3 | 15,115 | 17.3 671 | 30.0 10} 4.6] 6,600] 7.5 
ee LU6I-60..°.... 22,137 | 23.4 | 7,637 | 8.1 | 14,500 | 15.3 553 | 25.0 8 |/=3.6 | 6,674] 721 
J ee 21,754 | 22.7 | 7,721 |} 8.1 | 14,033 | 14.6 555 | 25.5 4 i= 1.8) 63796) Tl 
LO oa nO ee 19,976 | 20.8} 7,716 | 8.0] 12,260 | 12.8 460 | 23.0 6 [> 3.01} 012 | 73 
NS See 18,007 | 18.7 | 7,938} 8.2 | 10,069 | 10.5 Soon eels Zita da lel, Wmote, | 6 
Saskatchewan— 
Av. 1941-45....... 18,444 | 21.7 | 6,437 | 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 | 46.5 52 | 28.1 | 6,541] 7.7 
meen 1 946-507 21,907 | 26.3 | 6,473 | 7.8 | 15,434 | 18.5 883 | 40.3 29-p-13e1) | 73 413-| 8E9 
sohygd 5s Gd ae a 23,554 | 27.5 | 6,547 | 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 | 31.5 16 | 6.9] 6,876} 8.0 
et 956-60re 2 SF 24,046 | 26.9 | 6,753 | 7.5 | 17,293 | 19.4 634 | 26.3 Or 3.8 (e65895 | Tel 
Bee 1901-65-05... > 22,811 | 24.4] 7,268 | 7.8 | 15,543 | 16.6 591 | 25.9 6] 2.8 |- 6,316 | 6:7 
ENA ea rciiccvaimtversnciat 22,682 | 24.1 | 7,373 | 7.8 | 15,309 | 16.3 589 | 26.0 5 |-.2.2'| - 6,382 | 6:8 
1OGD% er om oh. ca OAs 20,494 | 21.5 | 7,417 | 7.8] 13,077 | 13.7 503 | 24.5 9] 4.4] 6,806} 7.2 
IMU gue ne a a 19,050 (19.0 | 7,420) veo | 11,010 1912.0 461 | 24.2 9 2 4.75] 265987 | Fes 
Alberta— 
Av. 1941-45....... 18,845 | 23.7 | 6,355] 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 | 43.9 46 | 24.2 | 7,977 | 10.0 
“ 1946-50....... 24,290 | 28.4 | 6,814] 8.0] 17,476 | 20.4 889 | 36.6 25 | 10.5 | 9,090 | 10.6 
Se 1951-55-.5..5.. 31,087 | 30.6 | 7,527 | 7.4 | 23,560 | 23.2 894 | 28.7 15} 5.0] 9,750} 9.6 
me 1996-60... .....5 36,920 | 30.6 | 8,329} 6.9 | 28,591 | 23.7 ¢$40 | 25.5 13 | 3.5 | 10,230 | 8.5 
pee 1961-65. 37,004 | 26.5 |] 9,317 | 6.7 | 27,687 | 19.8 917 | 24.8 10} 2.6] 10,581 | 7.6 
Ap DaS Of os retes en o 36,169 | 25.3 | 9,482] 6.6 | 26,687 | 18.7 865 | 23.9 8 | 2.2] 10,634] 7.4 
ED phe eaten diebeete 32,664 | 22.5 | 9,534] 6.6 | 23,130 | 15.9 785 | 24.0 AT QPS) Te 209" |e Cad 
SC ceeleae eae 30,592 | 20.9 | 9,677 | 6.6 | 20,915 | 14.3 640 | 20.9 6] 1.9 | 11,879] 8.1 
British Columbia— 
v. 1941-45....... 17,705 | 19.8 | 9,368 | 10.5 | 8,337] 9.3 684 | 38.6 46 | 26.2 | 9,535 | 10.7 
“ 1946-50....... 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 | 33.6 31 | 11.9 | 11,564 | 10.7 
eel 95 1-555. ° 31,347 | 25.1 | 12,233 | ¢.8] 19,114 | 15.3 856 | 27.3 17} 5.4] 11,131] 8.9 
Se] OS re 38,930 | 25.7 | 13,980 | 9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 | 1,011 | 26.0 16 .1 | 11,955 |) 729 
merloGl-657. 5.6. 36,753 | 21.6 | 15,236 | 9.0 | 21,517 | 12.6 843 | 22.9 108} 25.7: | 118 927° 1 70 
OAR Stas'ss ss 5.3.0 35,897 | 20.7 | 16,051 | 9.2 | 19,846 | 11.5 818 | 22.8 2 i 0.6 | 125158 |-=%0 
i a 33,665 | 18.8 | 15,784 | 8.8 | 17,885 | 10.0 687 | 20.7 10 | 3.0 | 18,639 | 7.6 
_ tO Se 32,502 | 17.3 | 16,290 | 8.7 | 16,212 | 8.6 779 | 24.0 13 | 4.0 | 14,682} 7.8 
Yukon Territory— 
Av. 1941-45....... 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 Ona 11 |100.8 1 | 57.0 60 | 12.1 
ee 946-50 icbscarscevene 254 | 31.7 91 | 11.4 163 } 20.3 16 | 63.0 -- 15.8 aon) Gal 
meme lO t-Bb2. 2% scx: 413 | 43.0 90} 9.4 323 | 33.6 22 | 52.8 -- 4.8 94} 9.8 
peel 9D6-60 5h. .9 505 | 39.4 91] 7.1 414 | 32.3 22 | 43.6 -- 4.0 109 | 8.5 
marlSG1-65. cakes . 509 | 33.9 87 | 5.8 422 | 28.1 21 | 42.0 — 7.9 £07 |) deol 
NS er See 514 | 32.1 87 | 5.4 427 | 26.7 20 | 38.9 _— ~— 94] 5.9 
Te ae 428 | 28.5 100 | 6.7 328 | 21.8 21 | 49.1 — — 108 | 7.2 
MOOR SETS fo oe ni sic 369 | 25.7 82 | 5.7 287 | 20.0 20 | 54.2 — -= 94) 6.5 
Northwest 
Territories— 
v. 1941-45....... Soommoleg SOcmiE olen: fail ||) bab 72 1188.5 2 | 47.0 95 | 7.9 
pee 1946-50). 3.. 3: 5. 626 | 39.1 SID) | 28.02 254 | 15.9 87 |138.7 3 | 54.3 139!) 887 
pee 1951-55). Soro 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 |117.1 2 | 36.0 115 | 6.9 
056-60). 2. .0...:- 943 | 46.7 olOninl Das 633 | 31.4 135 |148.2 3p 29a 155'| @7 
me L961-65:,.:. 50. 1,174 | 48.5 250 | 10.3 924 | 38.2 109 | 92.9 to bat 154 | 6.4 
Bee tes Vs. is cts cha. a0 1,266 | 50.6 216) | 28s65| 41,0505! 542: 0 88 | 69.5 — — 173 | 6:9 
Se aon sea Ke ee ee 198 | 7.9 993 | 39.7 76 | 63.8 1} 8.4 138°} 5.5 
BEND tec chelate atc ave cteio 1,158 | 40.3 229} 8.0 929 | 32.3 90 | 77.7 1] 8.6 182 | 6.3 
Canada—é 
Av. 1941-45....... 277,320 | 23.5 {115,572 | 9.8 |161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 | 54.7 793 | 29.0 |114,091 | 9.7 
“ 1946-50....... $55,748 | 27.4 |120,438 | 9.3 |235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 | 44.2 527 | 14.9 |126,898 | 9.8 
* 1951-55....... 416,334 | 28.0 |126,666 | 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 | 35.0 353 | 8.5 |128,915 | 8.7 
“ 1956-60....... 469,555 | 27.6 |136,669 | 8.0 [332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 | 29.7 255 | 5.4 |132,047 | 7.8 
“ 1961-65....... 456,534 | 24.2 |145,368 | 7.7 |311,166 | 16.5 | 11,836 | 25.9 169 | 3.7 |1384,524 | 7.1 
Oy a 452,915 | 23.5 |145,850 | 7.6 |307,065 | 15.9 | 11,169 | 24.7 137 | 3.0 |138,1385 | 7.2 
See 418,595 | 21.4 |148,939 | 7.6 |269,656 | 13.8 | 9,862 | 23.6 135 | 3.2 |145,519 | 7.4 
CS 387,710 | 19.4 |149,863 | 7.5 |237,847 | 11.9 | 8,960 | 23.1 135 | 3.5 |155,596 | 7.8 
_ 1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of 
birth are given on p. 276. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 1,000 live births. 5 Per 10,000 live births. 


6 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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(2) DEATHS WITHIN THE FIRST FOUR WEEKS OF BIRTH. 


(ODEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. 


Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crude birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 

(per 1,000 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
od SE} LS a a 45 IS9IZT9OL 2 GLY. ROE 30 
Np E78! Sik Sieg en, 5 eee 40 TUTTO ESD aie RR Soe ee 31 
0) ated Ct tant alae eel emma it 37 LO re he hess corto «1. 29 

ES81=9l sot Ret: SS . Wu. 34 


* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘“‘births’’ in this Section refer to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 
under a separate heading on pp. 263-265 and under multiple births on pp. 258-259. For international comparisons, see 
Section 7, pp. 289-290. 

ft A crude rate is one based on the fotal population. 
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The general trend in the national crude birth rate (i.e., per 1,000 total population) 
since 1925 is shown in the chart on p. 255 and since 1941 in Table 1. The annual rates 
declined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered 
sharply in the late 1930s and during World War II to 24.3 in 1945, and in the two years 
following the War rose to a postwar high of 28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate 
remained remarkably stable at between 27.1 and 28.5 but has since been declining and in 
1966 reached 19.4, the lowest on record. Part of this decline is attributable to the fact 
that the crude birth rate is based on total population, which now includes larger proportions 
of ‘non-productive’ population, as well as to the fact that the large, immediate postwar 


cohorts of married women are now approaching the end of their reproductive periods and | 


have completed their families. Further, even if the annual number of births were to 
remain stable, the net effect of an increase in population would be a declining crude birth 
rate. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 and those 
for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-60 period. How- 
ever, in 1966 most of the provinces recorded their lowest rate since the early years of the 
War, but Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec had record low rates. 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest rate in Canada. Since the late 1930s or early 
1940s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have had 
higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 250-251, shows that six provinces—New- 
foundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
in that order, had higher crude rates than Quebec or Ontario in 1966, followed by Manitoba 
and British Columbia. However, since these crude rates are based on the total population 
they do not reflect the fertility of the women of reproductive ages in the different provinces 
or the number married within these reproductive ages. A more accurate measure of the 
true birth rate is one based on the number of married women between the ages of 15 and 
45 (see pp. 259-261). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1966, 131,942 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 109,878 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 387,710 children were 
born alive in Canada in 1966, 91,565 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 30,885 
fewer than the number born during 1965. 


Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless, it is so much an accepted statistical fact 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete 
registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly 
acknowledged fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation 
for it—is that the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This 
seems to have happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average 
of 1,064 during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 
1,056 since 1946. In 1966, 1,054 male infants were born for every 1,000 females. 
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3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-66 


2) Gra -rgures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
from : 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

NE ssa ass 13h, 175 124, 142 1,057 WOSO RRS. os ae BOE 246,073 233 , 202 1,055 

ON 195,918 185,174 1,058 1960)... a ek 246,029 202,022 1,058 

aS : ae eee ches tape 1, ar POGE FE. os eet 244, 403 231,297 1,057 
1 Gide etele sec o.n 0 0 ’ e Oy» 1, : 

eee Stet 26: 224’ 168 212’ 030 1057 1OG2 cease th. Sone: 240,870 228 , 823 1,053 

1955 927382 915.555 11055 UGGS eens 238, 865 226 , 902 1,053 

1956. i Oe 231,697 219.042 1,058 1964-3 SS 232 ,657 220,258 1,056 

SS 241,073 228,020 YOST AP 1009s Soe ks a 215,112 203 , 483 1,057 

SS ee 241,675 228,443 1,058 LOGG Hh uk ies Ps es 198, $28 188,782 1,054 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1966, 99.2 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospita 
as compared with 88.4 p.c. ten years previously. Table 4 shows the rise in hospitalized 
births in each province since 1941. Before the initiation in 1958 of the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating by 1961—there were 
rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospitalized births. Such 


variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 


maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas. Although some variation still exists, the operation of the hospital insurance 
program has probably been responsible for the noticeable increases in hospitalized births 
in provinces that previously had lower proportions, for example, in New Brunswick where 
the hospital insurance plan was put into effect on July 1, 1959, and in Quebec where the 
plan went into effect in 1961. 


4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1941-66 


Year | P.E.I. |. N.S. INGE Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bs; Y.T. |N.W.T.|i\Canada! 
_ pe. p.c. p.c. p.c.  thegen inet eye Fars Dc, p.c. D.C: p.c. pc. 
hotd .. ..|, 32.7 50.4 30.8 17.6 67.5 73.6 63.2 rege 87.3 i FT 48.9 
agD1 2...) (88:3 87.2 70.7 53.0 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 32.8 79.1 
1956....| 95.2 $3.9 84.7 71.2 97.3 95.8 97.6 $6.6 98.3 87.7 44.6 88.4 
mors...) 96.7 95.1 86.8 75.6 97.9 96.4 98.3 97.5 98.5 91.3 38.6 90.2 
1958....} 99.0 96.2 88.5 79.3 98.0 96.8 98.5 97.7 $8.5 92.6 42.1 91.7 
1059....| 99.2 98.0 93.5 82.3 98.6 97.4 98.5 98.0 $8.6 88.6 45.7 93.1 
1960....} 99.4 98.6 97.7 85.2 99.0 98.0 99.0 98.5 98.8 93.3 51.7 94.6 
1961....} 99.3 $8.9 99.0 92.3 99.3 8.2 $8.8 98.6 98.9 $2.8 57.1 96.9 
1962....| 99.6 99.2 99.4 95.0 96.4 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.9 95.4 55.9 97.8 
1963....} 99.8 99.3 99.4 96.5 99.6 98.2 99.1 98.9 69.1 93.0 64.3 98.3 
1964....| 99.5 99.4 $9.7 97.6 99.6 98.7 98.9 99.0 99.0 94.4 61.3 98.7 
1965....} 99.9 99.4 99.7 98.4 99.6 98.8 99.3 99.0 99.2 94.9 68.1 99.0 
1966....|. 99.8 99.6 99.8 98.8 99.7 98.9 99.3 99.0 99.2 93.2 77.6 99.2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for which data are not available. 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 252-254, shows the number of births in 
1965, as compared with the average for 1956-60, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 20,000 population or over in 1961. Because the populations of urban centres are not 
known for intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for the 1956-60 period or for 
1962-65. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1966, 7.6 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising recently, as shown in Table 5. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-66 


a i eee 
SSS 


Year Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.| Canadal 


pee ee) (eae een i) sere endl eae |e Se eee ee eS SS 


ILLEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No: No. 


Av. 1941-45 | 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751] 597 673 852 889 Be Be 11,536 
* 1946-50 | 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 Ne = 14,375 
“ 1951-55 | 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 || 15,951 
“ 1956-60 | 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72} 102 | 19,160 
“ 1961-65 | 716 132 | 1,487 803 | 5,595 | 6,519 | 1,672 | 1,565 | 2,786 | 3,137 91 152 |} 24,605 


S9G2 on oa sisre's 753 114 | 1,481 887 | 5,981 | 7,188 | 1,846 | 1,671 | 2,991 | 3,393 90 161 || 26,556 
1900 cares ecar's 773 148 | 1,520 840 | 6,223 | 7,787 | 1,805 | 1,772 | 3,197 | 3,731 100 182 || 28,078 
Le baie 832 145 | 1,551 882 | 6,366 | 8,476 | 1,844 | 1,923 | 3,198 | 3,926 72 176 || 29,391 


PERCENTAGES OF ToTaL Live BirtTHS 


ee 


Av. 1941-45 | 4.4 4.9 (os 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 = = 4.2 
“ 1946-50 | 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 HF es 4.1 
“1951-55 | 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 | 12.9 7.5 3.8 
“ 1956-60 | 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4] 14.2] 10.8 4.1 
#6 1961-65 "| “4.7 4.8 7.8 5.1 4.3 4.3 ie 6.9 7.5 8.5} 17.8) ste 5.4 


1964. 552k... 5.1 4.2 Sif 5.8 4.6 4.7 8.5 7.4 8.3 9.5.) 17.0 aa bead 5.9 
LOGS cso 5.2 5.9 o52 5.9 5.2 5.5 9.0 8.6 9.8] 11.1] 23.4] 15.3 6.7 
1966.7. teas, fe 5.9 6.6 | 10.2 6.9 5.8 6547) 10.2 (0% 10.101, 910.5. fF 92,8.) 9.0905 hy bee 7.6 


mr 1 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 
1951. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 97 in Canada resulted in the 
birth of more than one child in 1965 as compared with one in 85 several years ago; in other 
words, the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are 
fewer now than formerly. One out of 97 confinements resulted in twins and one out of 
13,000 in triplets. Two sets of quadruplets were born in Canada during 1960—the first 
since 1957—and one set in each of 1962, 1963 and 1964; there were no quadruplets in 1965. 
In 1965 a total of 419,093 mothers bore a total of 423,464 infants, of which 418,595, or 
almost 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 


Table 6 shows that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among 
single births. 


* The term “‘illegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as ‘“‘single”’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 
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6.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1962-65 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
19622 19633 19644 19655 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Jonfinements............ 470,345 | 466,537 | 453,614 | 419,093 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
8 SERA Real AIR Deda 465,136 | 461,569 | 448,814 | 414,754 98.9 98.9 98.9 99.0 
Macc ses tices ee ns 5,159 4,930 4,751 4,307 ial Ts 1.0 1.0 
EGU RRS icc ode ve os 49 37 48 32 -- -- -- -- 
G@esdruplet.............. 1 1 1 — -- -- -- — 
ee 475,605 | 471,544 | 458,464 | 423,464 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single— 
oD. ge ae fee Sa 459,539 | 456,109 | 448,602 | 410,123 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.9 
BEAMDOING sale ccy ee eos 5,597 5, 460 5,212 4,631 1e2 1:2 12 ied 
Twin— 
8 Gene ee 10,006 9,553 9,174 8,382 97.0 96.9 96.5 97.3 
MEIOOIN. .. oo. cc ees 312 307 328 232 3.0 321 3.5 est 
Triplet— 
ON ee ae 144 104 136 90 98.0 93.7 94.4 93.8 
OL oes a 3 7 8 6 2.0 6.3 5.6 6.3 
Quadruplet— 
On a 4 1 3 — 100.0 25.0 75.0 — 
BMMADDOLIN ccc ce coe — 3 1 — — 75.0 25.0 — 
Totals, Live Births.| 469,693 | 465,767 | 452,915 | 418,595 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.9 
Totals, Stillborn...| 5,912 5,777 5,549 4,869 1.2 1.2 1.2 i ee 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation. 2 Includes 30 
illbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 3 Includes 45 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 4 Tneludes 29 
‘illbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 5 Includes 22 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
ant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
orn each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the proportion of 
omen of these ages to the total population will cause variations in the crude birth rate 
f different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the actual 
ites of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country or region 
re identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would be one based on the 
umber of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a still more 
ccurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are married, 
1at is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its uses, depending 
a the comparisons required. The two types are compared in Table 7, and indicate the 
ariations in each type as between provinces and the provincial trends over the years 
363-66. 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
1e ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 121 in 1963 
) 93 in 1966. However, the rates varied among the provinces from 86.6 to 169.9 during 
1e past four years; in 1966, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
askatchewan, Nova Scotia and Alberta had the highest rates and Quebec, British Colum- 
ia, Ontario and Manitoba, the lowest, in order of mention. On the other hand, the 
verage annual number of infants born to every 1,000 married women in the country as a 
hole dropped from 173 to 134 during the same period. According to this measure, the 
ve eastern provinces and Saskatchewan had, on the whole, the highest rates. 
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7.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1963-66 


Rates per 1,000 Total Women Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15-44 Years of Agel 15-44 Years of Agel | 


Province or Territory 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Newtoundland.23......4.. @ gies as) uit ines 169.9 | 156.7 | 153.4 | 149.0 || 262.2 | 246.5 | 245.9 | 231.3 | 
Prince: Edward islaidys: et ho. ees. Wx 155.2 | 142.0 | 128.4 | 112.1 | 245.0 | 229.2 | 209.6 | 174.9 | 
Nova Scotian tadsamganeseeeetagene 129.4. | 124.7 | 112.1 | 103.7 | 185.0 | 180.4 | 162.7° | 1487@a) 
New. Brunswick co.cc Pauls e Begte eaves * 134.0 | 128.9 | 116.6 | 106.3 | 203.2 | 198.0 | 181.7. | 16308 
Quehee. us ker oe aeagee eds ages ss 113.6 | 109.0 98.4 86.6 | 182.5 | 175.6 | 158.5 | 139.2 7 
OntariO st opcecs hors dese ek ss aee wueeaen 118.3 | 118.7 | 102.8 $1.2 | 159.3 | 153.6 | 138.9 | 124.7 | 
Manitoba. 2. sess isis See Se heme aie tare scn 121.9 | 115.8 | 106.0 94.7 || 167.2 | 158.1 | 145.8 | 181.6 | 
Saskatchewan. : «Won s ade tleceh Peta ease 135.4 | 129.4 | 115.5 | 105.8 || 187.7 ) 180.8 | 161.4 | 144.3 | 
AIBOLGA:): [See gt 62 dod eRe a ols ts Sete eee 135.9 | 125.9 ‘| 112.38 | 102.4 }|,176.7 | 163.4 | 145.0 | foaae 
Britisis Columbia: «adobe. acer Aehes gietedies 113.1 | 104.7 94.7 87.5 || 147.8 | 186.9 | 123.0 | 113.0 | 
YukonsTerritory . cin... ques iss Read 8 1Z2aloo). 165,854) 158256 [| 129.4 Bi ret . 144.5 
Northwestelerritories. mene. cs a. se 263.9 | 275.2 | 264.7 | 210.2 Bi iB of 269.3 
CANA ae. 5 Soe we hs cee ot 121.0 | 115.2 | 104.2 93.4 | 172.6 | 165.0 | 149.3 | 133.9 | 


1 Since the number of births to women over 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45, 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 7 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, 1.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 8 provides these two sets of rates—the 
former for 1941, 1951 and 1956-66 and the latter for 1962-66 in addition to the census years 
from 1941 to 1961. | 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table & 
indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living 
through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average numbe! 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 if the fertility rate o/ 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada, has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930s the rate variec 
between 1.300 and 1.500 and since World War II has ranged from 1.640 to a record high 
of 1.915 in 1959; in 1966 the rate stood at 1.369, still 37 p.c. more than the number requirec 
for the population to replace itself. With minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates 
are also well above the replacement level. 


Table 8 indicates that in 1966, considering all women whether married or not, womel 
in their 20s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for ever) 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 169 infants were born during that year or 
expressed another way, about one woman out of six in that age group gave birth to a live 
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born infant. This compares with a rate of 164 for women in the age group 25-29. How- 
ever, among married women, teen-age mothers have consistently had the highest fertility, 
with about one out of two bearing a child in 1966, while more than one out of every four 
married women in their early 20s had a child as compared with about one in five women in 
their late 20s. 


8.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941-66 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941) 


Age Group Gross 
ces See Se Ee ee ae ey Se ee ees epro- 
Year duction 
15-19 20-24 25-26 30-34 | 35-39 40-44 | 45-49 Rate 
Tota WomEen 
28 Mis ee re 30.7 138.4 159.8 122.3 80.0 S16 ona 1. 377 
0.9.50) SE 48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 Sul 1.701 
1p cel a a 55.9 222-2 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
lo a 60.2 Dial 224.1 149.4 90.7 30.7 2.8 1.907 
oo a es 59.2 226.5 223.3 147.9 87.6 28.9 Dill 1.886 
US ee 60.4 233.8 226.7 147.7 87.3 28.5 ik 1.915 
CO) 59.8 233.5 224.4 146.2 84.2 28.5 2.4 1.893 
Lode ae 58.2 233.6 215.2 144.9 81.1 28.5 2.4 1,868 
Goo ca ssc ies ccm ae. 5d.3 232.4 215.6 143.4 77.0 lo) Dae | 1.836 
LO Agta as Sse 53.5 228.2 212.5 140.9 75.7 25.9 2 1.800 
0... 2S Se eee 50.6 216.2 206.0 136.0 dil 25.0 2 1.720 
OM ce cle ee ce 45.5 192.4 185.3 121.0 66.2 21.8 2.0 1.552 
LoS. 1385 ge er 48,2 169.1 163.5 103.3 57.5 19.1 We?! 1.369 
MarRIED WOMEN 
MEMES scistavccoktite so. Chokes 453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 
">. wetter 498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 Stell 
PM Se D2) oc vise ws 5olu5 381.7 265.5 169.8 101.0 SOLG 3.4 
0. Se ars 541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 32.1 2.8 
Lo) aaa ee a 544.7 367.8 Eee} 159.1 84.9 30.8 Os 
ok ee 547.4 356.8 251.9 155.8 83.1 28.8 ee: 
> 56d gL a ae 473.0 344.2 243.8 149.8 78.6 27.6 aa 
MEE She Ss vale side as 433.6 309.2 219.3 S30 71.6 23.9 23 
2 a en 465.8 280.2 187.3 112.5 62.5 21.0 2.0 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 9. 


Over 8 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1965 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in almost two fifths of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in over 
two thirds, under 30 years; in over one fifth of the births the father was under 25 years of 
age, and in over one half of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, 
almost two fifths of the illegitimate infants were born to mothers under 20 years of age 
and almost an additional 36 p.c. to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the 
married mothers to whom a child was born in 1965 was 27.8, and of the fathers 31.0 years; 
ten years ago, the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 31.8, and thirty years ago 29.2 
and 33.7, respectively. 


The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1965 was 21.1; 
that is, half of the mothers of the 27,305 ‘illegitimate’ children delivered in 1965 were under 
21.2 years of age. 
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9.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1965 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Nw ——————— EEE 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group L Se ee 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
a cS | | 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c, 
Winder 20 years ayecuiice eee elec cnre ier: 5,122 1.4 31,170 8.3 10,570 39.4 | 
Wndervlbsycarste coset + ccc cee ere — — 27 -- 169 0.6 | 
1S -Vearscouccess rier eee ae — _— 261 0.1 538 2.0 
JU ie sige WOR AN Ri et cia aed osc uk oc retake 18 -- 1,481 0.4 1,428 5.8, || 
Tile ek ro eel AN cone ie tagtc ener ecchai trols eos Seba Goes 243 0.1 4,686 1.2 2,040 8.9 | 
TCH: Oo sh Oo ger pened ich. ce trehis oirancinieRratter ob ois 1,484 0.4 10,189 Zoe 3,090 11.85 | 
Io) RL Pa ee erate Nee tone n encnot, Ro mmacanre cea oi BD OuL 0.9 14,526 3.9 2,972 1L 
O00 ae ERS Rares are aera ear ee 72,798 19.4 117,768 31.3 9,525 35.5 
Dae OXl), dS MM ae TNs orate eee neat Ere meOn ferro 110,153 29.3 103,979 27.6 3,469 12.9 
SOS Sa SS AR. ae ee ere eee 89,415 23.8 69,421 18.4 1, 827 6.8 
SR Meat aia Ce intr rtarn ean Aaa ol oyreg 56, 861 1551 40,068 10.6 1,08 3.8 
4044 2 ape rre PE eee eee 27 , 602 7.3 13,032 3.5 346 1.3 || 
7 Seer (0 eae et RN eee See iirey pores Biro oe CS 9,881 2.6 1,018 0.3 PH 0.1 
HOV ears OF OVelena.c.. sacs. gsc Metta eter 4,037 ibnal 15 -- —_— — 
Totals, Stated Ages.................... 375,869 | 100.0 376,471 | 190.0 26,794 | 100.0 
AGES NOt Stated. is RTA Soe he a iw Recor 681 Ae 79 ee 611 | 
TotalssAll Ages? 2). cee eon ee 376,550 | 100.0 376,550 | 100.0 27,305 | 109.0 | 
IAVETAG Clg CS rem cele eros oie wateins lee pisichavaimere oar « yrs. S120 27.8 ome | 
Mediansapesl? 80... 00. feotttre cs bis Sette eo avae < 30.0 26.7 : i ie | 


ee ee eee ee SE eeté«~d 
1 The age above and below which half of the births occurred. | 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1965 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 32,698, or over three fourths ol 
the 41,740 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age, were the first live-born child, 
whereas almost 11 out of every 20 of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were their 
second or later live-born child. In 1965, 196 infants were born to mothers who had not yell 
reached their 15th birthday. 


10.—Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1965 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother Pe 
Order of ee Se a ental | 
Birth Under 45 | Age | ay | oom 
of Child 15 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 or Not ioe Total 
Over | Stated ECS 9 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ist child ger 194] 32,504) 57,615} 20,731 6,671 2,550 599 29 486|| 121,379 30.1 
Ondet “toe: tenets. 2 7,597| 41,081] 30,222) 11,967 4,457 945 43 28]| 96,342 PES a 
Shae ea ee == 1,276| 18,387) 25,439] 15,547 6, 442 1,490 66 14) 68,661 17.¢ 
Ath? ep SRE — 154 7,029} 15,428) 18,131 6,922 1752 110 15)) 44,541 1126 
E55) 0 a dln eae — 13 2,286 7,910 8,795 5,656 1,664 118 3] 26,445 Get 
Gil to Fece — — 654 4,187 5, 899 4,249 1,398 102 4! 16,493 4.1 
Tbh reise oy le ees — — 198 2,020 3,680 3,109 1,200 92 2} 10,301 Jee 
Sth soe eer — — 34 951 2502k 2,252 978 85 3 6,630 1. 
Othe sae — — 6 362 1,506 1,674 (iis 94 1 4,414 a 
10thipaSay eae — = 2 125 822 1,305 661 63 — 2,978 0.1 
ihnawe ee ee ae —_ — 1 48 474 940 518 69 1 2,051 0. 
12th eee —_— — — 14 254 654 400 47 —_ 1,369 On 
Sith ots ey eae —_ — — 3 106 445 3806 42 — 902 0.4 
Uo Se PRT o _ — — — 37 214 254 28 — 533 0.1 
Thth "fee — — —— —_ 17 112 184 20 — 338 OF: 
T6 Ghee st) tee _ — — = 11 59 117 19 —_ 206 Gy) 
OT Bs ee gun = — = — — 35 70 9 — 114 -- 
TStheecee eae. — — — a a 8 32 gs) — 48} -- 
19th ee ee == — — — —_— 5 19 a — 27 -- 
20th or over..... —_— — —_— _— —- 6 17 8 — 31 -- 
Not stated...... —_— —_ — 8 4 4 3 _— 52 -- 
Totals ..... 196) 41,544) 127,293) 107,448] 71,248) 41,098} 18,378) 1,060 590 403,855] 100.4 
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Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1941. 


11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1941-66 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


4th and 
Year 1st Child | 2nd Child | 8rd Child Later Total 

Children 
STE oop RSE OAS Sl ce ga 82.7 21.8 1335 32.0 100.0 
U5 RE, Be ee ee renee 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
| MIG:A BS» o ERS: SIR ac ve 25.2 24.3 18.3 32.2 100.0 
TE Re Me ress DT orem 6 3:8 te ats. 5 i <icho- citer a:b aig tons 6:08 re 25.6 23.9 18.3 32.2 100.0 
OOS 4 ic Sic A Gen a Sie 25.4 23.8 18.2 32.6 100.0 
SER TIE Pp sciate salt ios as shares sisi ge .cieyeie's.s-esareue,« ais aio 24.8 24.0 18.2 32.9 100.0 
OVS Sco CRED DRISDES EOD CIR OOOO IOICICICE SRI RE ICES 24.5 23.8 18.5 33.1 100.0 
Pree Ie nhc Scale avele.cree cove t's Sees svc eau aRIaoeS 24,1 23.6 18.5 33.8 100.0 
BMPR INNOP NS ors colo aie Gorse a: ssw ays Sialecé.o osesauele eo ucie Seve 24.0 2800 18.4 33.9 100.0 
BEM OPM Toot fo tele bine siete, dabice sete dare bie bio ielstaate 24.3 23.6 18.5 33.6 100.0 
in ob utile BEARER Sas Aes eas Ae rae a 25.0 23.8 18.3 32.9 100.0 
Be Ee Fain osha 9 ofS ofe & sie dle shes sheibye 4 eieisuete oi, sha; 27 <1 24.3 17.6 31.0 100.0 
— Ohi Lc aca BP EG ae ee Ra ee eo 29.9 25.5 16.9 27.6 100.0 


Birthweight.—Excluding Newfoundland, information on birthweight of newborn in- 
fants has recently become available from provincial records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 54 lb. or less at birth are con- 
sidered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight at birth depends on a host of maternal factors, most of which are not 
included in the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother 
and length of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) 
there are variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 
20 and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20s 
and early 30s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) almost all infants 
of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. The 
average single male infant born at full term weighs about 74 lb. at birth and the average 
female about 4 oz. less. 


Stillbirths. |—The 4,429 stillbirths of at least 28 weeks gestation that were delivered 
in 1966 represented a ratio of 11.4 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from 
Table 12, the stillbirth rate has been decreasing steadily and has been cut by more than 
half over the past quarter-century. Although the variations between provincial rates 
have never been wide, rates in some provinces have been reduced more than in others. 
The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been consistently higher than that among 
married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 


_. | Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation which ‘‘showed no sign of 
life’. Up to the end of 1963, only foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of 
life were required to be registered with the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except. New- 
foundland) provide for the compulsory registration of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ 
being defined as ‘‘the complete expulsion or extraction from its mother, after at least 20 weeks pregnancy, of a product 
of conception in which, after such expulsion or extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsation of 
the umbilical cord, or unmistakable movement of voluntary muscle’. Available data for stillbirths of 20-27 weeks 
pregnancy are not shown here but are obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 
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12.— Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-66 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 
Year ——— 
N. Gan: P2Cs 
Nfld.|P.F.1.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T.| W. || qa. |) No of 
“ik se Total 
Numbers (28 WEEKS OR MORE GESTATION) 
Av. 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 |2,786 |1,988 | 345 | 348] 327 | 309 1 6 lg, 845 355 | 9.20 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 |2,898 |2,020 | 349] 350] 385] 352 2 8 17,187 || 348] 4. 
“ 1951-55 222 52 380 291 |2,705 |2,017 336 313 425 374 6 11 17,088 316 4.60 
“ 1956-60 274 46 304 267 |2,446 {1,992 301 262 388 418 5 12 ||6,714 291 4.51 
“ “1961-65 261 47 256 220 |1,727 |1,818 278 242 358 370 5 19 5,600 327 6.12 
1964508....2 255 46 | 260 | 216 11,644 |1,790 | 285 | 248] 3873 | 373 7 23 115,520 || 346] 6.57 
1965. ane. oe 254 35 | 203 | 188 {1,438 {1,631 | 258 | 204) 290 | 328 S 19 4,847 |} 348 | 7.58 
Ntientiestes: 188 S45 D127 174 15 SOL 5540) 193" ee 2 | 280") sol 2 18 4,429 |} 345 | 8.18 
Ratio 
per 1,000 
eee Illegitimate 
Live Births! 
Avi1941-45 41°20 261922. 8°)" 25068} 22.6 |] 98.58) 2556 | 20981 1S.9 POT 4, | ATS oT 4 TG 97 2407 30.8 
© 4046-KON 174 ln 18.9 | 19,9.) 19.0 | 25.15) 19.2 187 16.0 | 18.9 1s.6 7 8.7) 12.9) 20r2 24.2 
MTOR PRR S17 69-0 | 1824 2% | 2te0"| Ae ao | TS.) Ise 1st tro Pace Geo eo 20.3 
<¢51066-60 4 ES FS We 172 1).| 15200) 16.121) 1%.58) -13.0)| WHO | TOES |. 10.5.) 10.7 4, 1007) 12.38.) 248 15.6 
CRPLORIER SE Tie ou|elG ale toe OL ac On lone tino 1265s SIORG oni lO sles OO LOcOntaltane Bie! 
1064.5. MRAa lor Ouleideoe alte inlet oeo es ley selon Ok Ome Ono! One | to. O ul Oecnie lene 12.4 
L9G Dee cee YD BSG i) TOSI) SIGSY We aia Gil) aids. |) BEES ak), 8.9 9.6 OFS, lS Oats G 12.7 
196 Gaeeece 13:3 4 1525.1 18:9 013.7 1 ALS die Rat BOF te 0 Ot Oe! O28) eb Abl loam bho 12.1 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 


Table 13 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth ratios for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1965 was 
29.9 years; the median age was 29.1. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate 
live-born children was 27.8 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.2. 
Causes of stillbirths in 1965 are shown in Table 14. 


13.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1965 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Stillbirth 
< : aa Ratio 
Age Group of Mother Live Births | Stillbirths per 1,000 
Live Rirths 
No No. No 
Wnder 20ivears 220k. ARIA Ps BE is aitas «cee eh a 8 ae 41,740 362 8.7 
20 — 24 TEER TOUR PGRMC PCH very het MRR Bri ERS RU RR etc Are 8 127 , 293 1,032 8.1 
25 — 29 aac inact gta has vier hades Acree a A AMR 1 CRAs er RR 107, 448 1,082 10.1 
30 — 34 OY eA. Sas Srdk Me eR. Rage east Riedkbcee | 71,248 883 12.4 
35 — 39 SO are 15d AE ATER LO OS COU REEL O 41,098 765 18.6 
40 — 44 SE a ben cred occu. or wheal otayelotsl viet Sehebog ie ete. 8 ae MeO ee eR Te 13,378 396 29.6 
45 — 49 sLiae Om oe, cap aca ta eB an ae SMD Tan irate Sey oh Rao, ANNE 1,045 55 52.6 
HOLVERTSIOL OVER... cope oo. caye'ess share Sie sieve sis avsushesel escrsvaieye Susheho sie een SAA oer 15 iI 66.7 
PAGO TOL SUA LOGO Ie Wa) denn. ache tyne g ieretepicieaok: ea TES akan astt ce: 580 17 ao 
Motals, AW AG CS as. c8..cctoh Vers cues seeseedxegvel asaes Seep ieee 493,855 4,593 11.4 
VA VOTH ZO: ALO Ol MMOUMCTS arose Her eacih ee osisas «mya heise oil vaha neers yrs. Oleed 29.9 
Medianiage Of: mM Ounersys srr tiracd-cicxiecldeaauetod rele kx iocutices ont eeLaeels as 26.3 29.1 


ee 


1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred. 
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14.—Stillbirths, by Cause, 1965 


Interna- 
tional Cause Males Females Total 
List No 
No No. No 
Y 30 @kronie disease in mothers sores. wee ell A es 63 52 115 
Nes) ACHEOIGISCASEMNLINOLICTE itey! donte lines Se artes we nuenacle ee Bs 11 10 21 
Y oe Diseases and conditions of pregnancy and childbirth......... 199 159 358 
Va33 Absorption of toxic substance from mother................... 2 — 2 
Y 34 APTI CULIOMITIO AOU See eee ee eee tee ae ere teers 124 101 225 
SSE) Obbeneanses inumothers es 1.60.8 oo). ssi cide auitsccieba aks coed 37 39 76 
Y 36 Placenvalland cordsconditions + .; . enn. pateecs ve heels lee O AS woe ks 1,059 820 1,879 
Vo37 1 ERR TT a AS Aone i I OTE Teun bah Mnineean Meares 31 13 44 
Y 38 Congenitalimalformation of foetus, <. 20. ch ws wrt +o v.0.+ cho sie wrote 288 363 651 
Y 39 Diseases of foetus and ill-defined causes.............eeeeeee0- 788 688 1,476 
PALO AUESES Sores coe ths cowin creme oe fem oicreie vos heehee: 25602 2245 4,847 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudef death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be obtained from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
PSS ISE CLIN. A. OR ele Se 22 ASOT 1001S LA SS. 16 
OR Gi iberwsaaracrs sultans «ts, yess 21 TOOT Le Sis arte oe ofeless 13 
MB aileih encyvorencha ares eee Go 19 LOTI-~ZUS ere esc erates chee 13 
ESS U-O Mi aiiacetes eens oe oe 18 


As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly high since even in the 1920s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was halved during the 
80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined steadily to 
slightly over 8 in the late 1950s and dropped to a low of 7.5 in 1966. This is one of the 
lowest crude death rates in the world. 

Table 1, pp. 250-251, shows the trends since 1941 in the provinces and territories. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is attributable mainly to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.— During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages has been steeply downward. Of major 
significance in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in 
childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths 
occurred among persons of five to 44 years of age; in 1965, 10.5 p.c. took place in this age 
group. Among females in the same age group the proportion dropped from just under 
22 p.c. in 1931 to 7.5 p.c. in 1965. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 289-290. 
+A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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Tables 15 and 16 illustrate the very large reductions in death rates that have taken 
place since 1931 in each age group of the population. By far the greatest reductions have 
been among the young of both sexes. However, even though the rates for females at 
every age have always been consistently lower than those for males, female death rates 
have been declining faster and the differences are gradually widening. Between 1931 
and 1965 the rates for all females dropped by 33.3 p.c. as compared with only 16.2 p.c. for 
males. 


15.—Percentage Change in Death Rates for Each Age Group, 1931 to 1965 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 
Winders Year caer wsle bs este dates —72,2 —72.0 || 50—54 years ............... —8.4 —42.2 
TS EVOATS) oe oS so cues s elesensc —83.8 —85.2 DO OOF ee tie ce en he cream te —1.9 —43.3 
i Coe Eat Ate toloiens. Oe pa moie ' —68.2 —76.5 60-64) “Stam o. Aee donne +6.1 —40.1 
jt AR See oa Seon SRB ine —66.7 =O, ON} (BS O09 een oe tek Bites ccc +1.7 —34.7 
1 Ss ea came a I A —52.9 —77.3 (O—GSe ote a. cee te crncioe a —0.2 —32.0 
D0 Dhak iace aie 6 oeteiooeen —46.9 —81.2 LO==19 4 om oS Re cs eds —6.2 —34.0 
2O— 29 me sa Seee nee cone ers —52.9 —81.6 Foi et Siete hari aires Gat —7.7 —23.9 
BO == SA ns G me. chk aie seis clesiees —51.4 —78.6 | 85 years or OVer........206- —7.3 —8.1 
BOOT gsres niaie ssacbapeivieatels ave vee —47.6 —72.9 
Ae ee ee anak one kt aleteresies —35.2 —60.0 i 
Apa AO BS eM ire QTese. —22.2 —50.0 All Ages caduct adeis os —16.2 —33.3 


Despite the very considerable reduction that has taken place in infant mortality, more 
deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of the total deaths 
occurring in 1931, almost one quarter were of children under five years of age and more than 
three quarters of those were of children under one year of age; of the deaths occurring in 
1965, almost 8 p.c. were of children under five years and of those about 85 p.c. were under 
one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but 
there was also a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEALH UL RATE S196) 


RATE PER 
1,000 POPULATION 
250 


i 15-19 | 25-29 | 35-39 {| 45+49 | 55459 | 65469 | 75479 | 85+ 
10-14 20-24 30-34 40-44 50-54 60-64 70-74 80-84 
AGE GROUPS 
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: The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average age 
at death. In 1931, the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 44.8 
years; by 1965 this had advanced to 61.7 years and 65.4 years, respectively. On the other 
hand, the median age increased during the same period from 50.8 to 68.5 for males, and 
from 52.1 to 73.4 for females. This means that half of all the females who died during 1965 
were over 73.4 years of age, while for males half had reached 68.5 years. Since 1931, the 
gains in median age were 17.7 years for males and 21.3 for females. 


16.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1965 


19312 19411 1951 1961 1965 
Age Group | | | S|] RK 
Male |Female| Male |Female} Male |/Female| Male |Female| Male |Female 

NUMBERS 

Mumerer LL VCaT........+..s 11,667 8,693 8,788 6,448 8,375 6,298 7,447 5, 493 5,626 4,236 
Ht 4 VATS... cere sce 2,844 2,000 1,878 1,566 1,421 1,151 1,154 844 988 794 
RON Sk ae nce es 1,241 963 888 670 (alt 466 672 405 752 457 
| ES ee esas amr am 821 806 787 536 461 284 527 278 511 307 
Re eee « Gort 1,132 1,118 823 721 457 840 322 1,072 429 
TES ll ar 1,502 1,453 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 969 342 1,218 394 
a 1,388 1,414 1,317 1,173 88 660 895 418 936 893 
MEA ee ac cc en's 1,301 1,482 211 1,148 1,070 778 1,041 562 1,040 536 
2 GN) a a W512 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,422 880 1,448 840 
6 LE a ae 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,916 1,099 2,161 1,273 
iva, casuciclarer’ 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,993 1,617 2,986 1,764 
5 5 i eee 2,855 1,993 3,355 Zaded 3,020 2,083 4,242 POPPY | 4,763 2,504 
= NSN URE ee ne 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2, 832 5,494 2,749 6,118 3,016 
OS ae ae eee ee 3,583 2,855 5,288 3,483 6,465 3, 902 7,028 3,725 7,768 3,962 
IO Oe ee, e.g 4,249 8,348 6,057 4,412 8,007 5 11S 8,545 5,304 8,945 5, 248 
Deane se oe ree 4,867 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6,489 | 10,582 7,058 | 10,571 7,203 
= DSS Ee pene ae 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8,254 6,904 | 10,970 8,290 | 11,528 8,872 
PES ns oc ees 3,206 3,215 5,020 4,906 6, 232 6,130 8,635 7,871 9,926 8,917 
85 years or over.......... 2,555 2,998 3,846 4,540 5,336 6,319 (Onpy! 8,782 8,856 10,591 


Totals, All Ages..... 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | 87,208 | 61,731 


PERCENTAGES 

Wider 1 year......:..... 20.6 18.1 13.8 IPAS ef ile 11.6 9.0 9.4 6.5 6.9 
— 4 years............ 5.0 6.3 2.9 Sad 2.0 Feel 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 
DN 4s citvclovateicte s Ge 2.0 1.4 isk 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.7 
YE ae ae 1.5 ibe fg 1.1 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
SU ) Samacccas ed es 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 1.2 0.7 
RSS ee ak: 3.0 By 2.0 1.4 1.0 t2 0.6 1.4 0.6 
2 Dn 2.5 2.9 221 233 1.4 lay: 1 0.7 fel 0.6 
RD os ces. winlele = Zee 3.0 1.9 23 1.5 1.4 thes 150 Noe 0.9 
PO cs. ari sawr c Pl 3a0 Es: 224 1.8 1.9 te7 1.5 ag, 1.4 
PEE es ersiceele xs: hk | Deh 2.9 2.5 Pies oe 1.9 Hats ag | 
Se ae 4.1 3.6 358 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 3.4 2.9 
ee, ee d 5.0 4.2 5.3 4,4 4.9 3.8 ‘aya 3.8 5.5 4.1 
2 5.4 4.7 6.9 onG 6.6 Bee 6.6 4.7 7.0 4.9 
es eels s 6.3 5.9 36" 6.9 9.0 Ue 8.5 6.4 8.9 6.4 
RE Sebo ne |. vhs 7.0 9.5 8.7 1152 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.3 8.5 
ee ana 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 1 pasha 11.9 12.8 1a Pea | Le 
icc oss wines c 7.7 8.4 10.1 10.7 jig bes Posie ile ee 14.2 1372 14.4 
in Od, 6.7 7.9 9.7 8.7 hse} 10.4 1325 11.4 14.4 
85 years or over.......... 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 ae 11.6 8.9 15,1 10.2 ile 24 
Totals, All Ages..... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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1931! 1941! 1951 1961 1965 
Age Group _ | 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female | 
RAtEs PER 1,000 PorpuLaTion | 
Wncderd -vearwn ae seer 94.4 74.4 67.0 51.9 42.7 34.0 30.5 yaya 26.2 20.8 
1— 4 years Rae err 6.8 Ol 4.7 4.0 Qe 1.8 er 1.0 ‘1.1 0.9. 
oa eer Seas tr ee Pye?) Wee WAT ee 1) Ona 0.6 0.4 0.7 0.4) 
10 = 14°28 “eee ean Le 1.5 Lb 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.3. 
Ibs ee ely eas eo 2e0 ie yA) 1.5 1.4 0.9 iba 0.5 12 0.5} 
2 ()Paaet Aree cer Mee ee eee 3.2 ae 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 ibs tf 0.6 ell 0.6. 
ZO DES wee eh es eS 3.4 3.8 2a Ath) 1.8 Lal 1.5 0.7 1.6 OR || 
OO beh has sna tee 320 4.2 2.8 2.8 Pant Leo 1.6 0.9 1G 0.9 
SD BOn perm sh Nae s be wee 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 Dao) 2.0 2.0 1.4 Dh Pe 133}! 
a ae ee rs ee 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2 3a) 2.0 \ 
Ait AD Deo, the Ea a ees ay 7.2 6.6 63) 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.8 ee D0 3.3 | 
50 = "54 |» SARE. MS 10.7 $.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.6 5.38 9.8 5.2. 
Dbr— Hotel o : babes s bee ts 15.4 13.4 16.0 1253 16.2 10.2 Noe2 8.0 Tat 16 
CO C4 rr rere tre 22.9 AVET 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 24.3 1254 
6di—— 69" Bie teckssees dee Bone 30.3 Slee 30.4 Soe 24.9 Bie 7 21.4 35.8 19.8 | 
TOL —— 14> ASSIS) oe oy, hn meek 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 64.0 34.2 54.9 33.4. 
Toa TO ool ae ae ee 87.4 82.9 95.7 aoa 87.6 TESS 81.8 59.2 82.0 54.7) 
SU aaa oY: Kgl ene toner 134.1 T27st 147.6 Gil bae 135.5 120.7 125.1 101.2 123.8 9627 || 
85 years or over.......... 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 208.9 192.2 211.4 195.4 | 
Totals, All Ages..... 10.5 9.6 10.8 9:1 10.1 4.8 9.0 6.5 8.8 6.4. 
Average age at death yrs. 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 61.7 65.4 | 
Median age at death? “ 50.8 5yAS Il 61.2 63.6 65.5 68.8 67.9 WD 68.5 1308 | 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. ? The age above and below which half of the total 
number of annual deaths occurred. | 


Table 17 indicates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the) 
population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. For example, in Newfound- 
land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and. 
median age for that province, but the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several. 
other provinces with older populations. 


17.—Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1965 


Average Age at Death || Median Age at Death! 


Province or Territory 


Males Females Males Females 

yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 
JENA Hope b ee liao vet CPx SPR, Cpe eR Oe Ward ene, eh RR Be BARRE | 55.9 56.4 65.5 70.1 
Princerlidward slang sce ae coats coerintrioe iat ae 63.4 68.8 Lez 76.8 
INGVAESCOLIA Ee (re tele Erector ier Car Peron epee ee 62.9 66.9 69.8 74,8 
ING WEB runs wWiG nat cn nes otk ce race arcs acre Mcgee rete ee ee 61.4 65.8 69.7 74.7 
(OVE) O GION Coogan jae eter MBAS atrtar: GOR, JE Soe UN Sh tas RAE. 8 57.9 62.2 65.1 70.4 
(GARE TOR Si eas aN ee ie Can, Sent sa an ee Abarat Ouniil y E area Me ae Boas 63.0 Wile tl 68.7 74.5 
ANE ADT O) YS ape aoa Oe ial Ng OO oeghe MN Bieta Att fea derail Svar alate, be 64.3 66.1 tld 74.3 
DHaskatChew ane wk te tick ee : as apne One ae TR ae ne 64.5 65.6 72.5 74.6 
AD CTC AA teeta sinc t renee ot ciicte ee OR eee OR ae ea 61.4 62.5 69.2 72.2 
Britis he@ olumib ian cetera aoa eee eo area 65.2 68.2 (Pond 75.8 

BY UC ON CECLCORY Set ioc bok ee. ore Aceh eee eens oe ae an 46.9 34.8 se aee 

INOnbhivestuher tories eae altace esac ot een rece ee oben Pet: 30.1 PAB 4 is 
COE CET) Ec eIe Se tae Gesarine Res Stet Sed Wt dba ne | Lean, 61.7 65.4 68.5 73.4 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 252-254, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 20,000 population or over in 1965 and the average numbers for the period 
1956-60; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for these years since their popula- 
tions are not known for intercensal periods. 
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: Causes of Death.—Table 18 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
Over 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases, and nephritis. Because of the rise in the 
average age at death during the past thirty years, the proportion of deaths from causes that 
affect older people has increased. Cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal systems 
now account for a larger proportion of all deaths. By the same token, deaths from causes 
that affect mainly children and young adults have declined. 


18.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1964 and 1965 


International Numbers Rates per 
| List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Bbbre- Petatlen Cause of Death 
 viated List 1964 1965 1964 1965 
: List 
| 
B11 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 598 629 Orel one 
: B 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. 72 68 0.4 0.3 
| B3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele.................... 91 105 0.5 0.5 
| B 4 HAOm lelyvphord tever=yisa oc wee ee tee alae. 2 — -- —_ 
| BS CAs ROC holern ane wet. See eee ee eee ee — a == os 
| B56 N45-04Gr ei yaentery alltormss...005. 00s. cs nc oes 15 3 0.1 -- 
B7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. 9 10 -- 0.1 
B 8 Oo0e OND t Mehl aa teteriynniens a. a: serene RIT. 5 6 -- -- 
B 9 056. Whoopingicouch = 22. 4a Se). Sto... 26 9 (D2 -- 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections................... 38 38 0.2 0.2 
Bli OSSH lacie er are. et aces Leeann stares Oh — = = a 
Bl12 O80mieAcute:poli omy.6litisikengerow reer oeee ers 5 1 -- -- 
B13 OSM: on all poxccse sae ya eee tac ace ae ee cee ees — — — a 
B14 O85F |cMeasles, We ak aia: det at eee tom ee eles 58 Uh: 0.3 0.4 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases...... 1 — -- — 
B16 IOS Malarist emt: sae ole ods wo Be oats cake 1 — -- aa 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, |}All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, PALASUCIC Severs: Rae. as sak Meee 6 eee 325 370 Ihe 1/59 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms).......... 25, 637 26,050 13835 Is eiall 
Cantera 8 oe Ate Me eek. 24,177 | 24,679 125.7 1295.6 
(201) Hodgkinis disease... soccer 276 297 1.4 1.6) 
(204) Leukemia and aleukemia............... 1,184 1,174 6.2 6.0 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 321 294 ese 1.5 
B20 260) | Diabetes mellitus.) x. «tude cecus sg woes oon 2,488 2,496 12.9 12.8 
B21 20020 28ll SAM EOILASH eet em cya TT roy oie RRS 316 356 136 alat 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
RWI G1U 0 ecatectan aan | Pm SINS Lema Aue cone sag. Sn 15,030 15,669 78.1 80.1 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis............. 179 178 0.9 0.9 
B24 400-A0 2b heumaticrevers tasco. vx treeeors «ks cae 42 45 0.2 On2 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease........... 1,323 1,351 6.9 6.9 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotie and degenerative heart 
GISGHSOIE ES, GA eT ee eer ete touriens 46,378 48 , 383 241.1 247.2 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart.................... 2,219 2,175 Ty tas 11.1 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease........... 2,656 2,504 13.8 12.8 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 806 776 4.2 4.0 
B30 ASQ -ASSS he Inntdenmawerte tri cbpek acts ds odie a cle cde ed the 300 439 6 2.2 
B31 4SO=493 M+ Pneumonia ee eer ere oe ee 4,962 5,123 25.8 2032 
B32 OOOO 2h CE POC DNS) Ie Mes Recah ee coin, ci kee nope so 1,017 1,186 go. Gell 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum........... 992 946 5:2 4.8 
B34 Hb Sab PA ppPeNGICHIS ces t 248 ancien. was ot tats « be 162 128 0.8 0.7 
B35 |560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia........... 917 945 4.8 4.8 
B36 548, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhcea of the newborn.......... 750 712 3.9 3.6 
B37 Holm C irr AOSISHOle INCI beets rato ok oho HON ees cs 1,228 1,248 6.4 6.4 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis.................... 1,279 1,139 6.6 5.8 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate...............0.... 447 437 4.6! 4,4) 
B40 640-652, 660, Serre ae ae of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 thetpuerperium.Y Sis. Wee iey se JO, OY 137 135 30.22 32.3? 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations.................. 2,589 2,888 13.5 12.2 


1 Per 100,000 males, 2 Per 100,000 live births, 
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18.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
re. Spit ae Cause of Death 
viated es 1964 1965 1964 1965 
List 3 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
AtClECtASIS Me oe ee ee ac 2,426 2,079 12.6 10.6 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn.................. 405 350 2.1 1.8 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)............ 3,708 3,202 19.3 16.6 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causeés.............. 1,101 987 5.7 5.0 
B46 Residuals PAll otherdiseases 1 eno. «wh tates 12,393 12,901 64.4 65.9 
BE47 E810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents..................-- 4,862 5,049 25.3 25.8 
pete {| Petr eeOe MAM othiertaatdents...208 | vk «es 5,702 | 5,$29 29.6 | 30.8 
BE49 ia sada foes barre peer ctiom ne on sain 1,586 | 1,715 8.2 8.8 
BES50 E664, 1965 |\Homicide and operations of war........-.-. 246 264 1.3. 1.3 
Totals, All Causes................. 145,850 | 148,939 758.38 761.0 


MAIN ‘GAUSES ‘OF DEATH, 193 !sfOrI965 
(RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION) 


HEART DISEASE 


CANCER 


INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS 
AND PNEUMONIA 


ACCIDENTS 


TUBERCULOSIS 


1931 [935 1945 kere) KS) 1960 


Accidents have displaced infectious diseases in recent years as one of the major killers. 
Table 19 shows clearly that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among males 
from age one to 44 and one of the five major causes above that age. Although less predomi- 
nant among females, accidents are also one of the leading causes of female death beyond the 
first year of life. 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 250-251, and Table 20 show the striking improvement that has taken place 
in the rate of infant mortality during the past twenty years. Although 68,142 of the 
2,670,380 children born in the six years 1961-66 died before reaching their first birthday, 
182,607 others lived who would have died at the infant mortality rate prevailing in the 
period 1926-30. This improvement is attributable to many factors—the higher proportion 
of births taking place in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal care, better super- 
vision of water supplies, improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, 
improved home environment as a result of higher living standards and, in recent years, the 
generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 
apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1966 male infant mortality rates 
_ ranged from a low of 22.8 to a high of 32.8, compared with the national average of 25.8—the 
latter including the very high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from 17.3 to 23.2, compared with the national rate of 20.2. Although 
the national and provincial rates for both sexes have been declining steadily for some years, 
for some unknown reason there were recently a number of reversals in provincial rates. 


Table 20 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 p.c. to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada, with wider variations for the individual provinces. For 
the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1966, 26 died before 
reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 20 died 
within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,056 males born to 
every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is 
reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1961-66 there were 1,370,835 
male children born compared with 1,299,545 female children, an excess of 71,290 or 5.5 p.c.; 
in the same period, 39,135 male children died during their first year compared with 29,007 
female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 61,162 or 4.8 p.c. 


20.— Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-66 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 

per per per per 
Province and Year Males ni Pal Mele a Province and Year Males ake. eet Aig 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births} Births Births} Births 

No No. No No 

Newfoundland..... 1951 361 276 60.3 48.0 || Quebec............ 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85.3 65.9 
1961 335 253 41.7 33.5 1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 Oond 42.3 

1964 259 197 3501 27.0 1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 34.7 28.0 

1965 236 223 31.2 Olek 1964 | 2,060 | 1,527 30.6 24.1 

1966 237 158 32.8 23.0 1965 | 1,820 | 1,340 29.0 22.9 

P 1966 | 1,565 | 1,211 Dil oh 2.4 
I eh 3 i gc ir eae: 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 | 51.3 | 39.5 

1951 60 30 43.7 23.9 
1961 55 38 37.4 27.8 1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 33.9 27.6 
1961 | 2,090 | 1,536 25.9 20.0 
1964 50 22 35.2 16.8 

1965 43 31 33.2 25.4 1964 | 1,898 | 1,357 24.1 18.3 

1966 34 23 29.9 21.7 1965 | 1,680 | 1,227 Doe 17.8 

; 1966 | 1,540 | 1,129 22.8 17.5 

Nova Scotia....... 1941 545 363 | 77.0} 53.2 : ‘ 47.4 
1951 | 344] 250 | 38.9 | 30.2 | Mamtoba-------- i951 | 369 | 380 | 386 | 30.2 

1961) 309) 229 | 31.0) 24.3 Ogit) 34) p'247.| 1.98.6.) O17 

1964 | 263 | 201) 28.1) 22.4 1964] 304] 251] 27.2] 23.8 

1965 | 210) 184) 25.0) 22.7 1965 | 256 | 204 | 24.9} 21.0 

1966 | 221) 163) 28.1) 22.1 1966:| 231) 1152 | 25.4 9).117.3 

New Brunswick. . .1941 515 421 | 83.1] 69.3 || Saskatchewan..... 1941 531 415 | 56.1 46.2 
1951 472 363 57.6 46.0 51 353 323 31.8 30.4 

1961 248 186 29.1 23.0 1961 373 245 30.3 PANG) 

1964 223 177 28.4 23.0 1964 332 257 28.6 23.2 

1965 177 149 24.4 21.6 1965 298 205 28.4 20.5 

1966 163 143 24.9 23.2 1966 278 183 28.3 19.9 
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20.—Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-66—concluded 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 


P F P00 | 1°00 Fe- | 1000 | 1500 
rovince or Territory e- | 1,000 | 1,0 : e- ; ,000 
and Year Males males | Male |Female Territory and Year Males males | Male {Female | 
Live | Live Live | Live | 
Births] Births Births} Births | 
No No No. No 
Albertasct es: ¢eee 1941 506 373 | 57.0 | 44.3 || Northwest 
1951 531 358 | 38.6 | 27.0 Territories...... 1951 43 27.1 135.6 || Slee 
1961 612 432 30.8 PTE 1961 73 prize 93.2 
1964 518 347 28.0 19.7 1964 52 36 79.3 59.0 
1965 455 330 26.9 21.0 1965 38 38 60.1 68.0 
1966 376 264 24.2 1726 1966 44 46 73.8 81.9 
British Columbia..1941} 316] 236| 41.1 | 32.1 
1951 487 352 33.8 25.8 al ee | | 
1961 534 411 Pfs 21.8 
oe 497 on 27.0 oe Canada? .i:..4asc. 19411) 8,788 | 6,448 67.0 51.9 
196 403 9 23.6 ‘ 
1966 440 339 | 26.5 | 21.4 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 | 42.7 | 34.0 
Yukon Territory...1951 | 10 9 | 57.8] 53.3 1961 | 7,447 | 5,493 | 30.5 | 23.7 
a 13 ie a ee 1964 | 6,466 | 4,703 27.8 21.4 
196 10 1 37. < 
1965 10 i1| 44.2 | 54/5 1965 | 5,626 | 4,236 | 26.2] 20.8 | 
1966 9 11} 48.6] 59.8 1966 | 5,138 | 3,822 | 25.8 | 20.2 | 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


CAUSES OF INFANT AND NEONATAL DEATHS,1I965 
(PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INFANT AND TOTAL NEONATAL DEATHS) 


PER CENT 
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| 
IMMATURITY arn | 
| 
} 


ALL INFANT (within one year of birth) 


POSTNATAL ASPHYXIA 


AND ATELECTASIS NEONATAL (within 28 days of birth) 


BIRTH INJURY 


CONGENITAL 
MALFORMATIONS 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
PNEUMONIA 


OTHER AND 
ILL-DEFINED 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 252-254, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1965 almost 70 p.c. of the infant deaths were caused 
by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 1,827 and was an added 
complication in 2,441 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 1,821 fatalities, 
pneumonia for 1,117, postnatal asphyxia for 1,083 and injury at birth for 996. Rates for 
all of these causes remained constant or decreased in 1965. 


21.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1963-65 


Numbers Rates per 
Inter of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No. 1963 | 1964 | 1965 || 1963 | 1964 | 1968 

Ge OTOUE Tuberculosis sige. ccc scedses beter eee sree cece et 5 3 
MBO-OCOSIE SV pliiliqncem ahs oe Sales ecco en ce ens auc oe seakeme 3 — 

045-0483) Dysentery....... Mac 58dee ccasserdsen thor <b J. oh 1 1 
O508 Scarletiever cose pees oe cease ote aee shines oa — — 

056-|= Whooping coughs snr. c0 Mt oo Soca e eateries 24 15 

057 | Meningococcal infections.................00000% 16 18 

Oso le Measlesind «such cca ste oo ments coca es ct eo 24 23 

TAO -2O0 tT NCODIASINIS ss teen fee tee eee oe bo ae ee ala 48 45 

273 |. Diseases of thymus gland...) 4.....25..6. 000k 5 12 

SZ DET Mental CenciGnCyamen tc. bine ss. ccscce nee cet 67 58 

340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)................ 77 86 

BO1s SEEPA AR OY St Toile 00 (2 bn ar rrr oer ruth ee 49 63 

470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 46 30 

Beye E DNTMICL ZA LE cocci os fi suaasss Sok ohare oN ves one cuhgesd sie sods 3t 

490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over) 948 

BODO mS TONCI GS scope la hectare se usscie accuses eccansesvus vas) euatacks 4 72 

5 Gastritis and duodenitis...-...+2...2.<: +02 « s- 2 

560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction 96 

571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis..................0. 208 

572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis........ 2 3 

750-759 | Congenital malformations...............eecee: 2,068 | 1,969 

ReQea cone CnInr ys, Bb OILGN. cease «de aascnecd aiseais 08 cuar ese © che 128200 1 U70 

762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis............. 1,368 | 1,256 

763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)........ 360 307 

764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 67 57 

765-768 | Other infections of newborn............e0eeee: 50 41 

DOOeANtONAtAIECOX@ONNIA se ec ec ce ea ciet cctee as 87 91 

AD WELTV.E LO DISS GOSIS! yeu bi stocepessse:s Se sie» #1 susuene aye «cts 289 251 

771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn............. 83 93 

772 | Nutritional maladjustment.................... 35 36 

773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy...} 1,118 | 1,077 

Piano MATA CULIGY..tat ola cteet ete te stcie ines ea ects se 2,348 | 2,159 

795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes...............- 51 27 

E810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents.................00000: 19 32 

Pr900—-H904 "| “Accidental falls. osc. c occ ess cccresceecdecas 13 9 

E916 | Accidents caused by fire.............00cceeee 22 18 

E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 290 276 

£924,925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation............. 162 158 

Other accidental and violent deaths........... 50 43 

Otherispecified causes. fo... tn. $m cs 2 ae ereine ears 417 379 

Totals, All CalseS ots.) ceahicce concde 12,270 | 11,169 


Age at Death.—Of the 9,862 infants who died within a year of their birth, 6,835, or 
almost 70 p.c., were less than one month old—4,029 during the first day of life, 2,116 from 
the second to the seventh day, and 690 during the three following weeks. 
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22.—Infant Deaths, by Age, 1965 


Cumulative < Cumulative 
: Per- ———_—_———|] .. er- 
Time of Death | Number Time of Death | Number 

centage Per- centage Per- 
Number centage Number centage 
Istidsyt soe.. 4,029 40.9 4,029 40.9 || lst month...... 6, 835 69.3 6, 835 69.3 
no bar tee “Oa RAT 8 796 8.1 4,825 LE VAG Won oie tae anes 695 7.0 7,530 76.4 
Srd Bec met ten cere 600 6.1 5,425 Ss 3aD ily 0 | ect  saseos sees 570 5.8 8,100 82.1 
AChE Soe. 25 ay Ban 302 on 5,727 HSi ines thes > Seer ee 480 4.9 8,580 87.0 
Bt acre oa eden 175 1.8 5, 902 HOSE Oo ae ue vee 339 3.4 8,919 | 90.4 
Gh Sree, fe 139 1.4 6,041 GOLESATAG the SES hehe he 234 2.4 9,153 92.8 
(Atoy Be one: ee 104 ee). 6,145 GONSE He Tbe pte eee. 185 1.9 9,338 94.7 
Ste tea wera 142 1.4 9,480 96.1 
Ist week: 4... ¢03.< 6,145 62.3 6,145 G2BSRIESthi® KS ae 121 ey 9,601 97.4 
ONC etre mere coe 313 ome 6,458 GosoyilOths eae 99 1.0 9,700 98.4 
OTC nee Sacer! 196 2.0 6,654 G/-coniilibnwe S52 ee 73 Oar 9,773 99.1 
Ath: i eee 181 1.8 6,835 OI sor 2 the eee. Pee 89 0.9 9, 862 100.0 


Neonatal Mortality Deaths occurring within the first. four weeks of birth are conven- 
tionally referred to as ‘neonatal’ deaths. Table 22 shows that about 70 p.c. of all infant 
deaths occur in this hazardous neonatal period and, as would be expected, are caused 
mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or delivery. Table 23 gives numbers and 
rates of neonatal deaths for 1941-66 and the chart on p. 274 compares the major causes of 
such deaths with all infant deaths from the same causes. 


23.— Neonatal Mortality,! by Province, 1941-66 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. |/Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.] Canada 
NUMBERS 

Av. 1941-45.... 344 58 | 418 | 453 | 3,329 | 2,061 | 425] 469 | 463 | 400 ae ON 8,076 
“1046-50... -| 7 46 52 | 403 | 527 |) 3,395 | 2,511) 442°) 505 | 1553.) 1538")... % 9,052 
** 1951-55... 294 45 | 342 | 391 | 3,241 | 2,476 | 395) 426] 552 | 535 8 30 8,736 
* 1956-60... 324 54 | 334] 322 | 3,187 | 2,652 | 402) 414] 622 | 648 8 54 8,970 
* 1961-65;... 299 48 | 318 | 261 2,679 | 2,494 | 356 | 389] 632 |. 559 10 39 8,085 
ey Tee anc ees 278 43 | 305 | 270 | 2,558 | 2,402] 367 | 402] 616] 550 9 31 7,831 
LOGOS arctan al 253 49 | 262 209 2,221 2,142 | 308 | 335 | 557 | 462 11 31 6, 835 
NOG Gee See: 252 42 | 256 191 | 2,013 1,956 | 249} 309 | 4385} 506 9 35 6, 253 


Rates PER 1,000 Live Brrtus 


Av. 1941-45....| 37.0 | 26.5 | 27.6 | 34.7 34.0 26.5 | 26.8 | 25.4 | 24.6 | 22.6] .. ar 29.2 
ff 1946-50..:.) | 28.0 | 18:2: 2204031.2 29.4 23.9 |, 22.9 | 23.1 | 22.8 | 20.6] .. Bic 25.5 
P 1951-55) 5.) | 22.4)) A6s5 | 18. %4) 23.7 25.2 192°] 18.31 18. 1a. 8 tls de p10, 45.0 21.0 
“* 1956-60..,.| 21.7 | 20.1 | 17.5 | 19.4 22.4 17S ASO I. 27/46/87 16.6 | loro 57.1 1921 
f AIG I= G52.2.| | 19e8ai 7e2 1s 17. ale 16,7 20.4 16.3.}.16.1.) 17.1.) 17olelo15.2.41. 20.4 33.4 Wiad 

1060S ee ASSO "168416 7176 19.5 1567-1629 PTA T1700 15.382 4705 24.5 17.3 

1965 S98... whe 12 ifn )9.801015..921 14.7, 18.4 15.1) 15.2 3) AGS oh 17 eh 1A. 7 125.7 26.0 16.3 

19065. 3:1... 2 A LL7T9 1) (19 JorilGsSi) 1670: 18.3 14.8 | 13.8 | 16.2 | 14.2 | 15.6 | 24.4 30.2 16.1 


1 Prior to 1951, includes deaths under one calendar month of age; since 1951, includes deaths under 28 days. 
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Perinatal Mortality.—‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes, asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
perinatal deaths are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths 
occurring after at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to 
survive the first week of life. 


In 1965 there were 10,992 such ‘deaths’, of which 4,847 were stillborn and 6,145 live- 
born but failed to survive one week, with a national rate of 26.0 such deaths for every 1,000 
total deliveries. This perinatal rate has declined slowly but steadily from 65.2 in 1921 to 
26.0 in 1965. | 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 250-251, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy and 
childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades, reaching an all-time low 
of 135 in 1965. Since 1951 the rate of maternal mortality per 10,000 births has been under 
10 and since 1959 it has been under five. Despite this improvement, Canada’s maternal 
death rate (3.2 in 1965) is higher than those for several other countries (see p. 290). Mor- 
tality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 24 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1963-65. 


24.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1963-65 


Numbers Rates per 
Titer of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death ae e: 
aes 1963 | 1964 | 1965 || 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
Complications of Pregnamcy.................. 43 35 42 9 8 10 
640,641 Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
PECL AUCH oe. eerie a ERIE cope) ore <6 AG Sve bs 6 3 2 1 1 -- 
C42 el Oxtemias OF Pregnaney, i. crpasces oa. s 5 4ee sti 21 17 21 5 4 5 
643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery........ — _— 1 — — -- 
644 |} Other hemorrhage of pregnancy............. — — 2 — — -- 
6450 Ectopie precbaney amas etna sco ed oie ae oe eee 8 6 4 2 1 1 
646-649 Other complications of pregnancy............. 8 9 12 2 2 3 
ADOPTION Fee ee eS oe eis 27 22 14 6 5 3 
650,652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis........... 6 10 4 1 2 1 
651 Abortion wll Sepals accismr tat. one ae arth ee oe 21 12 10 5 3 2 
Complications of Delivery..................... 67 48 43 14 11 10 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepartum hezemorrhage.............0.:.05%- 20 6 5 4 1 1 
671 Delivery complicated by retained placenta... . 5 4 5 1 1 1 
672°'| Delivery complicated by ‘other postpartum 
hemorrhages, <#a. arestrrereds Pevaes lo Aokise 6 15 11 1 So 3 
673,674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus.............. 8 5 4 2 1 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OUNCTAOTIGIIE metry eee de rin ie mde aie eres 4 1 — 1 -- — 
676 , 677 Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 10 11 13 2 2 3 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
[LORI a Baety cr cichenii cane eS CIR ea ao ne 14 6 5 3 1 1 
Complications of the Puerperium............ 28 32 36 6 7 9 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis — 1 _ _— -- _ 
681 Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 4 5 a i! 1 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
FMONDATVFCMDOUSINns Me eee cece Soe ee hole ss oes 9 13 17 2 3 4 
685,686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia............ 5 1 5 1 -- 1 
SEE AD: {MON OO Cy Sea tee it a Rice ee eee ieee oe 10 12 7 2 3 2 
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Of the 135 maternal deaths in the latest year, 42 resulted from complications arising 
during pregnancy, about half of these from some type of toxemia; 43 resulted from a 
complication of delivery, 36 from a post-delivery complication and 14 from abortive delivery. 


MATERNAL DEATHS 


RATE PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
2 3 
| | | ! 


UNDER 20 


rererererere% 2 
RRR SSOCCOCCCCCOCOOO OE RRS 


45 AND OVER 


ALL AGES 


Age at Death.—Table 25 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group; 
the average age at death is about four years higher than the average age of all mothers at 
the time of childbirth. Although death rates for all age groups of mothers have been declin- 
ing, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. Formerly, the rate for mothers 
in the age group 30-34 was twice or three times as high as the rate for the 20-24 group, but 
recently mortality rates for the four age groups of mothers under 35 years of age have not 
been far apart, although after age 35 a sharp rise occurs. 
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25.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1963-65 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 10,000 Live Births 
Age Group ys 
1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
MEMGOD 20 VATS. ho.s0c 5 0 0G Giese oes 5 3.2 2 1.5 12 9.2 1.2 0.5 2.9 
OA CAS NS sccoat vchh «BG 0 « 0 0 23 14.6 21 16.0 14 10.8 eG iat ibaa 
1S 7) Ge ee eae sre 4 33 20.9 21 16.0 23 uly est 2.7 1.8 2.1 
oS) 5) GBP SCS en Oe is eemer 4 34 21.5 39 29.8 35 26.9 4.0 4.8 4.9 
sets) Ge ee 7 es 42 26.6 30 22.9 30 Rese l 8.8 6.6 7.3 
oo ERG eee eee ee es 8 20 12.0 17 1320 11 8.5 13.4 11.4 8.2 
a) Bee ee See — — 1 0.8 5 3.8 — 9.3 47.8 
BUPYEATS OF OVET.......5..205h e500 1 0.6 — _ — — 7- — —_ 
Totals, Ali Ages.............. 158 | 100.0 131 | 100.0 130 | 100.0 3.5 3.0 3.2 
Average age at death......... yrs. S2e0 32.4 31.9 
Median age at death!.......... . 32.6 32.8 BY 663 


1 The age below and above which half of the maternal deaths occurred. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as natural increase, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although the collection of Canadian birth 
and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of natural increase in the early 
Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown at the beginning of Sections 
2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
SOLO. SeadecdsoheRre es ae 23 S911 90 LAK ots oe See oe 14 
ESOL cc de eMata ee ced 19 LOOI=L1E epee Geass oe 18 
SSO Me aloud Beh cee b 18 LOL RD Lee ame So. conc aden oo 16 
TOBE BM akas doe Tahlewses 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800s and early 1900s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless 
of any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920s and early 1930s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there has been a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate in 1966 was still high at 11.9. 


Table 1, pp. 250-251, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for 
five-year periods 1941-65 and Table 26 gives the provincial figures for males and females 
separately for 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1964-66. High birth rates and declining death rates 
have given Newfoundland, Alberta and New Brunswick the highest rates of natural in- 
crease in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 289-290. 
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26.— Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951, ' 
1961 and 1964-66 | 


Excess Rate Males Females 
fo) er a 
Province or Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate ~ | 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 | 
Deaths lation Males Females | 
INewioundlland'.. mesa sce te cerca 1951 8,734 24.2 4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 | 
1961 12,553 VARS: 6,350 27.0 6, 203 27.8 
1964 11,617 23 5,577 22-1 6,040 25.30 
1965 11,510 Zon 5,664 2222 5, 846 24.1 
1966 11,012 22.3 5, 406 21.4 5,606 23.2 
Prince Edward Island... .....4......- 1941 915 9.6 483 9.8 432 9.45) 
1951 1,747 17.9 872 17.4 875 18.2 
1961 1,860 17.8 925 17.3 935 18.2 
1964 1,746 16.3 832 15.2 914 17.5 
1965 1,481 1B 7 688 12.5 793 15.0 
1966 1,151 10.6 538 9.8 613 11.4 
INOVal SCOLIA. Matt iss laces teenies 1941 6,989 Oil Sooo Wile 3,654 13.0 
1951 TUL Bile} 17.6 5,596 1ge2 ‘seredift 18.0 
1961 13,247 18.0 6,435 1752 6, 812- 18.8 
1964 11,980 asd 5,670 14.7 6, 260 16: 7 
1965 10, 190 13.4 4, 825 12.5 5,365 14.35 | 
1966 8,742 1105 4,122 10.8 4,620 12.35 
INGwalsrins Wit kon weet soem e ecreee 1941 7,088 15.5 3,396 14.5 3,692 16.50 
1951 11,202 21.8 5,522 PLB 5,680 22.13 
1961 11,895 19.8 5, 844 19.3 6,051 20.50 
1964 10,602 a2 5, 125 16.4 5,477 18.00] 
1965 9,465 Lee 4,491 14.3 4,974 16.1 9 | 
1966 7,951 12.9 3,789 1222 4,162 13.6 
1 
Québeciad+ 44 a Rates. Leesshess 2 1941 54,871 16.5 27,561 16.5 27,310 16.5 
1951 86,030 Qed 42,961 PAO? 43,069 21.20 
1961 100, 130 19.1 49,741 18.9 50,389 19,2 
1964 93, 293 16.7 45,649 16.4 47,644 17.19 
1965 82,073 14.5 40,065 14.2 42,008 14.07) 
1966 71,198 12.3 34,141 TES 37,057 12.3 
! 
Ontario. ase eon eh es eee 1941 33,036 8.7 15,705 8.2 Leal 9.3 | 
1951 70, 846 15.4 34,737 15.0 36, 109 15.8 3 
1961 106, 666 iil 51,538 16.4 55,128 17. Si 
1964 100,525 ome 48,610 14.7 51,915 15.8 
1965 87, 264 12.9 41, 438 12.3 45 , 826 1334 
1966 HU RO! fe 36, 436 10.5 41,335 11,9 
Manitoba... eee eee eee 1941 8,317 11.4 3, 834 10.1 4,483 12.7 | 
1951 13, 207 17.0 6,388 16.2 6,819 17.99 
1961 15,919 MES 7,445 15.9 8,474 18.7 
1964 14,033 14.6 6,601 13.6 7,432 15.7 
1965 12,260 12.8 5,689 7, 6,571 13:8 
1966 10,069 10.5 4,462 9.2 5,607 11.7 
Saskatchewan ...c00s ss tases ee 1941 12,006 13.4 5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 
1951 15, 293 18.4 7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4. | 
1961 16, 887 18.2 7,766 16.2 9,121 20. ome 
1964 15,309 16.3 7,024 14.5 8,285 18. 1 | 
1965 13,077 13o0 5, 829 11.9 7,248 15.7%) | 
1966 11,610 12.1 5, 220 10.7 6,390 13.7 
Ad betas aoa 4 yeceegets la ent oceemones 1941 10, 923 Ber 5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 
1951 19, 836 Qe 9,331 19.0 10,505 23. Saeed 
1961 30,051 22ND 14,194 20.6 15, 857 240i | 
1964 26 , 687 18.7 12,466 16.9 14,221 20.55 | 
1965 23, 130 15.9 10,946 14.7 12,184 17.35 
1966 20,915 14.3 9,547 12.8 11,368 15.9% | 
1 
British Columbia......0.....0- cess: 1941 6,533 8.0 2,342 5.4 4,191 10.90 
1951 16,439 14.1 enlOe 11.9 9,332 16.4 
1961 24,188 14.9 10, 829 iigie I 13,359 16.7 | 
1964 19, 846 THES 8,585 9.8 11,261 13.1 | 
1965 17,885 10.0 7,587 8.4 10,298 11.655 | 
1966 16,212 8.6 6,751 dig 1 9,461 10.20 
Yukon Teéreitoryerei. |e eee 1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 142 39.4 
1961 464 31.7 218 26.7 246 38.1 
1964 427 26.7 210 23.9 217 30.1 
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26.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951, 
1961 and 1964-66—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Females 
oO per | 
Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 


Deaths lation Males Females 


Yukon Territory—concluded......... 1965 328 157 18.9 171 25.5 
1966 287 135 1%.3 152 Pas eal | 

Northwest Territories............... 1951 365 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1961 855 409 31.9 446 43.8 

1964 1,050 529 38.6 521 46.1 

1965 993 525 38.3 468 41.4 

1966 929 468 30.1 461 30.0) 

Canadal, Oe ded =.8 19411 149,678 67,323 11.4 735300 13.1 

1951 255,269 124,354 17.5 130,915 18.9 

1961 334, 715 161, 694 17.5 173,021 19.2 

1964 367,065 146,878 15.1 169,187 16.8 

1965 269, 656 127,904 13.0 141,752 14.6 

1966 237,847 111,015 11.0 126,832 12.7 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male ratio 
or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures for centres of over 20,000 population are presented in Table 2, 
pp. 252-254. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1966 Canada’s crude marriage rate was 7.8 per 1,000 population. Provincial rates 
in 1966 varied from 6.9 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island to 8.4 for New 
Brunswick. 


Table 27 gives the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the 
provinces for 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1964-66, together with percentages of brides and bride- 
grooms according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, over 83 p.c. of the bride- 
grooms of 1966 were born in Canada and over 68 p.c. in the province in which they were 
married; 86 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and 74 p.c. in the province in which they 
were married. During the postwar years until 1959 an increasing number of marriages 
were of persons born outside the country, because of the heavy immigration of young per- 
sons. However, since 1959 the proportion of foreign-born bridegrooms declined from 19.6 
to 17.0 p.c. in 1966 and the proportion of foreign-born brides from 15.9 to 14.0 p.c. There 
are wide variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign-born and native-born persons 
as between provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in Quebec there is a greater 
tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians and in these areas both 
partners are often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 289-290. 


oT: 
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27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1964-66 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province and Year Kara 1,000 = |}—_—_———_—__ | —_—___- 
ges Popu- 


lation ||\Grooms} Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms} Brides 


— | f | | Ff | | 


No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 

Newtoundland®. ..c-.shcanketre ake ons 1951 rypiy lf 720 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1961 3,306 7.2 88.0 97.2 3.8 1.6 8.2 12 

1964 3,385 6.9 87.6 96.0 3.8 1.8 8.7 2.2 

1965 3,412 ° 6.9 88.6 96.2 3.3 1.8 8.1 1.9 

1966 3,728 7.6 89.2 96.6 4.2 107 Gea 125% 

Prince Edward Island.............. 1941 673 vel 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 

1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 

1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 15.4 ive. 2.9 3.2 

1964 662 6.2 76.9 90.0 18.4 hed 4.7 2.3 

1965 (033 6.6 iets 87.2 18.5 10.9 3.8 1.8 

1966 752 6.9 (cs 89.2 18.5 9.0 4.3 15% 

INOWA SCO bLaEE ence <ctssiee serelate Rioters « 1941 6,596 11.4 Gone 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 

1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 

1961 5,292 Hee Tore 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 

1964 5,339 7.0 76.2 88.0 17.9 9.0 6.0 3.0 

1965 5,549 8 78.2 88.1 16.7 8.2 5.2 3.8 

1966 5, 833 Ueth 76.8 86.8 17.3 9.5 5.8 oa 

News Brunswick. sp cts coals cate 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 1336 9.7 8.2 5.9 

1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 Ged 9.8 6.4 

1961 4,504 Wad 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 

1964 4,611 7.5 74.1 85.4 15.0 8.4 10.9 6.3 

1965 4,766 Chest 76.2 Sez 14.5 8.8 9.3 5.9 

1966 5,165 8.4 16.2 85.8 14.6 8.8 9e2 5.4 

QUEDOG cits esse ee yee ee ere 1941 | 32,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 ese 4.8 

1951 | 35,704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 7.2 5.0 

1961 | 35,943 6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 

1964 39, 400 (hae 84.4 87.6 5.6 4.9 10.0 7.5 

1965 | 40,898 ee 84.2 87.5 Dat 4.9 10.1 7.6 

1966 | 44,411 tad 83.9 87.2 5.7 5.0 10.4 7.8 

Ontarion ei ce ees eee 1941 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4,2 4.5 6.7 6.5 

1951 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12.2 19.5 15.4 

1961 44,434 deal 61.5 67.2 12.9 1126 25.6 21.8 

1964 | 48,501 7.4 61.6 66.7 13.8 11.9 24.6 21.4 

1965 51,274 26 61.6 66.1 14.2 12.2 24.2 21.6 

1966 | 54,571 7.8 61.0 65.9 14.2 12.0 24.8 22.0 

Manitobarsc.ceteecreite see eee eens 1941 8,305 1174 S63 30 Used 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 

1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 (his 15.4 1388 16.8 11.6 

1961 6,512 (lea 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 11.0 

1964 6,796 tie 67.5 75.2 18.1 14.1 14.4 10.7 

1965 7,012 Coa 69.2 76.5 Weed 13.8 Voet 9.6. 

1966 7, al2 a6 67.7 75.6 18.2 13.9 14.1 10.4 

Saskatchewantsc..4 .chcameeae stan 1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 

1951 6, 805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 df call 7.2 

1961 6,149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 

1964 6,382 6.8 78.8 85.1 1325 9.4 7.8 bee 

1965 6,806 7.2 78.9 85.0 13.5 9.5 7.6 5.5 

1966 6, 987 UES (tat 85.3 14.6 9.2 iat 5.6 

All b entaie tem tac eaves tenis vas sears 1941 8, 470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.49 19.9 DiS Ve 16.8 

1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 

1961 10,474 7.9 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 

1964 10,634 7.4 56.2 62.9 26.2 22.9 17.6 14.2 

1965 11, 209 thd 57.0 63.3 25.8 Di Nesp 17.2 14.4 

1966 11,879 8.1 56.4 64.1 26.2 22.0 Tiss 14.0 

British: Columibias aero eriiccec ier 1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 Syfeul 28.5 19.4 

1951 11,272 9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 

1961 10, 964 6.7 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 2h 21.8 

1964 12,158 7.0 42.1 50.3 34.4 30.1 2000 19.6 

1965 13,639 eG 41.3 50.6 35.0 30.3 23.6 19.1 

1966 | 14,682 7.8 42.0 51.2 34.5 29.0 23.6 19.8 
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27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1964-66—concluded 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
; Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Territory and Year Marriages an a 
lation ||Grooms} Brides |Grooms} Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 

BATKOR EL OLTUGOLY. 6 o.c5.d i cio: scecacaliese ead sisness 1961 128 8.8 12.5 24.2 63.3 52.3 24.2 23.4 
1964 94 5.9 TEs 19.1 64.9 62.8 23.4 18.1 

1965 108 7.2 12.0 24.1 61.1 56.5 26.9 19.4 

1966 94 6.5 16.0 16.0 57.4 69.1 26.6 14.9 

Northwest Territories.............. 1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 Olan 9.7 6.9 
; 1964 Ms 6.9 56.1 CAR f 3030 30.1 6.9 2.9 
1965 138 5.5 47.1 52.2 40.6 37.0 12.3 10.9 

1966 182 6.3 51.1 62.6 39.0 29.7 9.9 aed! 

Ganada'.. Fs... bo 1941 | 121,842 10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 

1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 

1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 

1964 | 138,135 72 68.7 74.4 14.5 11.9 16.8 13.6 

1965 | 145,519 74 68.7 74.1 14.7 12.1 16.6 13.8 

1966 | 155,596 7.8 68.2 74.1 14.8 11.9 17.0 14.0 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1961. 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 28 shows that 91.1 
p.c. of the brides and 91.5 p.c. of the grooms in 1965 had never previously married, and 
that 4.6 p.c. of the brides and 4.1 p.c. of the bridegrooms had been widowed. The average 
age at marriage of bachelors was 25.3 years and that of spinsters 22.6 years. The average 
age of widowers and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than double that 
of bachelors and spinsters. 


28.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1965 


BRIDES 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced} Total || Spinsters| Widows | Divorced| Total 
TLE VOATS,. 50 succes ess 76 == — 76 0.1 — —_ 0.1 
LO a eos eee S18 44,754 16 37 44,807 Stud 0.2 0.6 30.8 
hs} ) SES Ree sae 66,578 173 784 67,535 50.2 2.6 12.7 46.4 
copaldiD. | Gleetesrane- paresis ee 13,248 332 1,412 14,992 10.0 4.9 22.9 10.3 
SES tle ee ae 3,808 405 1,262 5,475 2.9 6.0 20.4 3.8 
Vat) 3 ae os See ae 1,803 560 945 3,308 1.4 8.3 15.3 208 
oS bee a 1,036 788 727 2,551 0.8 11.7 11.8 1.8 
han Gon aeets 567 834 510 1,911 0.4 12.4 8.3 1.3 
Mh SI GOES a a ee 359 956 297 1,612 0.3 14.2 4.8 161 
“=e Bee ne 183 901 136 1,220 0.1 13.4 2.2 0.8 
Be aus rene Lk. eae 112 714 50 876 0.1 10.6 0.8 0.6 
65 years or over............ 93 1,042 19 1,154 0.1 15.5 Or 0.8 
Totals, Stated Ages. .| 132,617 6,721 6,179 | 145,517 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated............ 2 — —_ 2 
Totals, All Ages...... 132,619 6,721 6,179 145,519 91.1 4.6 4.2 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 22.6 50.6 Bb 1 24.5 ae nat nn 
sf 21-2 Obes SBian 21.6 se ee eee 


Median ages!.......... 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 
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28.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1965—concluded 


BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Bachelors] Widowers| Divorced| Total ||Bachelors| Widowers! Divorced| Total 

15-19 years ge. ..0 Bates < 10,166 1 — 10, 167 Me == oe 7.0 
PAU = ie ae ais yee. a 74, 422 35 247 74,704 55.9 0.6 3.8 los 
Dheao0) ES BAN ote 088... &., 31,614 128 1,201 32,943 23.8 Pasi 18.6 22.6 
SSR YES, i menaeiea) (ale oon 9,246 220 1,324 10,790 6.9 Ah ff 20.6 7.4 
B00" FW Mec, aoe ene 3,740 331 1,181 ti) la 2.8 5.5 18.3 3.6 
AQF SAGAS BG 4h. SS 1, 858 481 897 i GRE 1.4 8.1 13.9 yay: 
pS Ae oes Ae Gs Se oe ee 863 537 682 2,082 0.6 9.0 10.6 1.4 
BO reat: Eo Whee: Fottees b 524 724 468 1,716 0.4 12E1 Was 12 
55 — 50 t — cecrales omerrels 297 807 247 Sd 0.2 13.5 3u8 0.9 
G0S64) F TL S8 os. Bae... 2 198 824 130 15152 0.1 13.8 2.0 0.8 
65 years or OvVer............ 176 1,882 65 223 OFT leo 1.0 126 

Totals, Stated Ages. .| 133,104 5,970 6,442 | 145,516 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated............. B — — 3) e: ne 

Totals, All Ages...... 133,107 5,970 6,442 | 145,519 91.5 4.1 4.4 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 25.3 56.5 38.5 27.2 
Median ages!........... e 23e0 58.3 36.9 24.1 Kot 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. Table 29 shows the very strong influence that religion has on marriage. 
Nearly 69 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denomination; in 
1965 among those of Jewish faith it was about 90 p.c.; among Roman Catholics about 86 


p.c.; United Church about 57 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 68 p.c. 


29.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1965 


Denomination of Bride 
n hieertes Total Pcs 
Denomination East- 
of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern Jew- | Luth- as aoe ae United] Other | Not Se che aa 
can tist | Orth-| ish | eran | °Y°? liet [Church] Sects | Stated us a 
Box lan olie 
No No No No No No. No No No No No. 
Anglican seaie Mathes 7,726 598 91 14 431 756 | 2,571 | 3,700 765 6 | 16,658 11.4 
Bapbists. 4 nee. «: OOD SIE? 11 24 3 129 171 588 958 344 3 5,002 3.4 
Eastern Orthodox. 147 25 | 1,873 5 87 23 428 256 a 1 2,922 2.0 
Jewish 24... oes 30 6 3 | 1,450 11 14 71 34 36 — 1,655 134 
Lutheran......... 600 146 71 2 | 1,928 135 925 | 1,003 339 1 5,150 3.5 
Presbyterian. . oot 814 173 31 6 131 | 1,639 781 | 1,223 212 2 5,012 3.4 
Roman Catholic!.| 2,668 519 296 29 789 605 |60,056 | 3,476 | 1,156 6 | 69,600 47.8 
United Church...| 3,825 818 172 16 856 | 1,085 | 3,328 |15,620 | 1,202 5 | 26,927 18.5 
Other sects....... 1,006 366 67 35 362 259 | 1,558 | 1,609 | 7,265 4 | 12,581 8.6 
Not stated........ 6 4 1 — 2 1 14 5 9 20 62 
Totals... 3.4" 17,487 | 4,772 | 2,629 | 1,580 | 4,726 | 4,688 |70,320 |27,884 |11,405 48 |145,519 100.0 
P.C. of brides....| 12.0 3.3 1.8 1.1 3.2 3.2 48.3 19.2 7.8 100.0 68. 52 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 


denomination. 
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Subsection 2.—Divorces 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada represented less than 
one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, however, there was 
a definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947, declined gradually to a 
postwar low of 5,270 in 1951 and since then has again moved sharply upward; the 1966 
preliminary figure of 10,215 was the highest on record. 


30.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-66 


Nors.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1953 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230, and for 1954-63 in 
the 1965 edition, pp. 263-264. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
NUMBERS 
Av. 1941-45...... 8 2 92 104 99 | 1,398 305 207 432 937 | 3,576 
© 1946-50...... Be 21 185 245 303 | 2,839 500 383 724 | 1,676 | 6,877 
ee aOn 1-55. 4... oe 5 10 212 167 327 | 2,480 356 231 612 | 1,461 | 5,811 
sae 1956-60.%. AeRk 5 4 227 194 403 | 2,801 315 247 788 | 1,514) 6,498 
$01 961-655 eee 5 8 277 199 380 3,342 376 298 1,226 1,592 7,7231 
LOG A ee ERS. 72 5 315 210 8342) 3,508 418 315 | 1,389 | 1,596 | 8,6233 
HAG Ore hina es «s 3 16 323 237 226 4,087 443 312 1,348 1,961 8,9744 
HOGGPI 3 ke ee At 18 406 155 988 | 4,077 524 321 | 1,567 | , 2,124 | 10,2155 


Rates PER 100,000 PoruLation 


Av. 1941-45...... re Den 15.4 22.4 229 35.8 42.0 24.4 54.3 104.8 30.3 
1946-50 2.1.4 M3 2201 29.7 49.3 8.0 66.4 66.8 45.9 84.6 155.8 53.0 
pO 1-50.55 5.5: in 9.8 32.0 31.4 7.6 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 116.8 39.1 
1956-605 bb 1.2 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 218 65.3 99.8 38.2 
eee OGE-GOs4 Sos 1.0 7.9 36.8 S250 a) 51.7 39.8 31.8 87.7 93.5 40.91 

HOGA 8. y AB 1.42 4.7 41.4 34.0 15.02} 53.3 43.6 33.4 97.0 91.8 44,83 

Bed sev oy cals Beco cue 0.6 14.8 42.4 38.0 4.0 60.7 46.0 32.8 92.9 | 109.6 45.94 

HIGHR LG... oo GR 2.2 16.6 53.7 25.1 ilpfest| 58.6 54.4 33.64) 107.1 113.4 51.05 

1 Includes 17 in Yukon Territory and three in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes Bills of Divorce 
passed by the House of Commons during the 1964-55 Session of Parliament. 8 Includes 24 in Yukon Territory 
and two in the Northwest Territories. 4 Includes 12 in Yukon Territory and six in the Northwest Territories. 


5 Includes 21 in Yukon Territory and three in the Northwest Territories. 


Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Five official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. The life table values for 1961 are given in abbrevi- 
ated form in Table 31. 


Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of an 
‘artificial’ population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced 
in number by death. For example, during the year 1961, of 100,000 males born, 3,058 
would have died in their first year, according to the mortality rates in effect during the 
period 1960-62, so that 96,942 would survive to one year of age; 179 would have died in 
their second year so that 96,763 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years 
of age only 105 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at 
each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the populationateachage. Finally, 
the expectation of life is the number of years which a person on the average might expect to 


live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 
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Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late teens to early 30s and from age 50 to 65. For both 
boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest at about 
age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females and then 
rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available from 
study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1961 
life table (see Table 31) about 12,100 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 
compared with about 7,600 females; only 57,517 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with 72,746 females. | 


31.—Canadian Life Table, 1961 


Males Females 
Aes Number |Probability Number |Probability 
& Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
Living Between Before |’ tation Living Between Before tation 
at Hach | Each Age | Reaching of ‘|| at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs. yrs. 
AtGi birth ®. tas .%.< 100,000 -03058 68.35 100,000 - 02387 74.17 
3,058 2,387 
LOVGALacme se tetra 96,942 he .00185 69.50 97,613 i . 00164 74.98 
2) VCATS ecco oaeee 96, 763 ‘ .00114 68.63 97, 453 eh .00096 74.11 
10 
Si etd scien Aaah 96, 653 a .00099 67.71 97,359 45 .00071 73.18 
0 ee ae a 96, 557 a0 . 00083 66.78 97,290 & 00061 | 72.23 
Dee Tae ea ate 96,477 .00073 65.83 97,231 . 00053 71.27 
292 196 
1 sea oo 5 aaa 96,185 .00050 61.02 97,035 . 00029 66.41 
282 147 
LO Ree oh Dever avis 95,903 .00089 56.20 96, 888 .00040 61.51 
555 229 
20M is meet eine 95,348 .00153 51.51 96,659 .00055 56.65 
771 281 
DAN setae ames ch cers 94,577 .00157 46.91 96, 378 - 00064 51.80 
710 333 
310 ie Er <3 ete 93 , 867 .00150 42.24 96,045 .00079 46.98 
758 433 
Soe tee ewe 93,109 . 00193 37.56 95,612 .00115 42.18 
1,048 654 
A) Re eee cae 92,061 .00282 32.96 94,958 .00174 37.45 
1,575 992 
ARE yeeatnent ea, 90, 486 .00465 28.49 93,966 .00277 32.82 
2,590 1,572 
BOI LaE sf a 87, 896 . 00772 24.25 92,394 - 00436 28.33 
4,099 2,394 
DD eae eer s 83,797 .01265 20.30 90,000 .00675 24.01 
6,251 3,613 
Dn Es aes es 77, 546 .01999 16.73 86, 387 01064 19.90 
8,772 5,471 
CORE HT. eds 68,774 . 02972 13.53 80,916 .01718 16.07 
11,257 8,170 
LO atta, cetera tere 57,517 . 04467 10.67 72,746 .02774 12.58 
13,726 11,694 
ODPL Ek Sean te hers 43,791 .06706 8.21 61,052 - 04664 9.48 
14, 855 15,891 
SORT Sil ereks ees 28,936 . 10091 6.14 45,161 .07941 6.90 
13,665 18,277 
SDUBMSP Pes cin 15,271 715231 4,46 26, 884 13118 4.89 
9,624 15,622 
OOP ae x cmteheae 5,647 PPA: 3.16 11,262 - 20708 3.39 
4,451 8,53 
COU AT Bee 1,196 .30123 2.20 2el2e .31226 2.32 
1,091 2,44 


100, pat deca innae Stace 105 47051 1,49 278 45185 1.56 


a 


| 


| 
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By 1961, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high point of 68.4 years 


for males and about 74.2 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a child 
| has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one 
year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an 
additional 69.5 years and a female almost 75 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of 
1.2 years over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 0.8 years. The ex- 
pectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 56.2 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 61.5 years. 
At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.9 years for men and 51.8 years for women and 
at age 70, 10.7 years for men and 12.6 years for women. 


Table 32 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life tables 


for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased about three quarters of a year between 1956 and 1961 and 1.3 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 and 2.9 years from 1931 
to 1941; females gained one and one quarter years between 1956 and 1961 and 2.1 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding 
decades. Thus, from 1931 to 1961 a total of 8.4 years was added to male life expectancy and 
12.1 years to female longevity. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 


ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, from 1931 to 1961, 
3.5 years were added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.5 years toa 20-year-old, 
about one year to a 40-year-old and about half a year to a 60-year-old as compared with 8.4 
years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old female 
gained 8.1 years, for a 20-year-old 6.9 years, for a 40-year-old 4.4 years and for a 60-year- 
old two and three quarter years as compared with 12.1 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, but 


there was only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the rapid decline 

‘in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are slower with 
advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates were established from about 50 
years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 


life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, was subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1960-62, and the life expectancy 
computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually 
the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1960-62 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1960-62. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 


was caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past 30 years. As approximately 9 p.c. of deaths 
in 1960-62 occurred among infants and another 77 p.c. among persons over age 50, any 
additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious diseases, 
prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with middle and 
old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


j 
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32.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 
Age —-----——_———_}- 

Male | Female| Male 

yrs yrs. yrs 

At birth: 22.5.2 60.00 62.10 62.96 
AMY CATR Lis See 64.69 65.71 66.14 
DVCal Se cmos 64.46 65.42 65.62 
me, Se 63.84 64.75 64.88 
Bt» 8 Bis Hee 63.11 63.99 64.07 
Si ieaston ae 62.30 63.17 63.22 
1S FOG 57.96 58.72 58.70 
SS eee 53.41 54.15 54.06 
20 A) Pe: 49.05 49.76 49.57 
> ames Ne 44,83 45.54 45.18 
=| ee 40.55 41.38 40.73 
Oi mente hiSac in 36.23 34.19 36.26 
ga ve RS 31.98 33.02 31.87 
£5.) ee 27.79 28.87 27.60 
BOE LE: 23.72 24.79 23.49 
ONT e oot eran 19.88 20.84 19.64 
Bi ois Meigs Foes 5 16.29 17.15 16.06 
GSN t a ce saon 12.98 13.72 12.81 
1Oiewge cexosinen, 10.06 10.63 9.94 
LO} ed tok one ct 7.57 7.98 7.48 
SALA Toca : 5.61 5.92 5.54 
SHRINES 05 4.10 4.38 4.05 
OF at Scardieats-3 2.97 3.24 2.93 
ODA rarer atacens 2.14 2.40 2.09 
L0G ke as onces 1.53 Tey irs 1.46 


1941 


Female 


Male 


1951 


Female 


Male 


1956 


Female 


Male 


1961 


Female 


Table 33 shows provincial or regional life expectancy for males and females at selected: 
ages. According to the 1961 figures, male life expectancy at birth continues to be below 
70 and that for females above 72 in all of the five regions. 
expectancy at birth for males increased from 60.00 to 68.35, or 8.35 years, varying from 
6.32 years for the Prairie Provinces to 11.09 years for Quebec; life expectancy at birth for 
females rose from 62.10 to 74.17, or 12.07 years, varying from 10.08 years for British. 


Columbia to 14.97 years for Quebec. 


During the period 1931-61, life. 


Quebec showed the greatest improvement of any 


region among young males and females and middle-aged females, and British Columbia 
recorded the greatest improvement among middle-aged males. 
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33.—Expectation of Life at Selected Ages, by Province or Region, 1931, 1941, 
1951, 1956 and 1961 
1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 
Province or 
Region [| PI 
and Age 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female 
yrs. yrs. yrs yrs. yrs yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 
Atlantic Provinces— 
0, [ONT Vcepeer sae are pee 60.20 | 61.91 61.69 64.63 66.57 | 70.50 67.91 72.89 68.58 | 73.92 
DEV CAT aotasaeoe tobe oss 64.76 | 65.44] 65.68] 67.78 | 69.08 | 72.41 69.68 | 74.23 | 70.06] 75.10 
EMVEATS  ooccke ccc beens 49 22 49.62 49.36 | 51.33 | 51.59 54.52 51.95 | 56.01 52.17 56. 82 
BURUCATS ha. c.0 ss 6 XS paso foie 32.73 | 33.70 | 32.22 | 34.19 | 33.48 | 35.99 | 33.58] 37.03 | 33.76 | 37.70 
BOTVGAIS v0 os.c cotete ach 13.63 14.59 13.13 14.50 13.90 15.42 13.95 15.91 14.16 16.35 
Quebec— 
Miibirth ss: oes 56.19 57.80 | 60.18 | 63.07 | 64.42 | 68.58] 66.13 |} 71.02 | 67.28 | 72.77 
BBV CAD i 55-0 sth s gis, s:0j0.0)86 62.45 62.62 64.45 66.28 67.19 70.71 68.11 72.56 68.71 73.80 
ORV CATS OOS GENS oo Sooo 47,77 47.73 48.38 | 49.85 | 49.76] 52.92 50.36 | 54.48 | 50.82 | 55.54 
BOIVGHIS 75,0022 ool eess S 31.04 | 31.75 | 30.94 | 32.72 | 31.54] 34.36 | 31.91 35.42 | 32.29 | 36.38 
BDV CATS vtec. Scot ee ere Soe 12.60 13.15 12.44 13.41 12.81 14,17 12.88 14.73 13.16 15.27 
Ontario— 
PSG MOIEE DY iets so. die bie ale 1s 61.30 | 638.92 | 64.55] 68.43 66.87 | 71.85 | 67.80 | 73.57 68.32 | 74.40 
HORVLOAT ercsseiers ovstsvevcsscexors 65.05 | 66.84) 66.74] 70.07 68.34 | 72.91 68.76 | 74.25 | 69.14] 74.95 
ORV COES weresets dioiacs Wa esiavs © 48.79 50.13 | 49.57 | 52.40] 50.58] 54.76] 50.81 55.95 | 51.03 56.53 
BQ VATS a1./.!. aineos--' a vas 31.56 | 32.90 | 31.54] 34.11 32.03.) 35075 || 82.2471 36374.) 32.35 {> 87527 
DOSY CALS ios etewes ieee e% 12.67 13.47 12.63 14.03 13.07 14.92 12.97 15.56 13.05 15.90 
Prairie Provinces— 
BGMOITGH «<5 5 sce <e°iesn.c. oe 63.47 65.49 | 65.43 68.19 | 68.36 | 72.28 | 69.26] 74.18 | 69.79 | 75.66 
LGD, Gon ee 67.24 | 68.30 | 68.02 | 70.22 | 69.90 | 73.48 70.48 | 75.06 | 70.96 | 76.40 
BUY CATS. ee ae oe oe BOY 50.98 | 51.68 |. 51.28 | 53.08 |- 52.24 | 55.53 | 52.55 | 56.88 52.90 | 58.08 
BOR V COTS oie ccie seers: siciocssess 33.34 | 34.35 |] 33.32 | 34.96 | 33.86! 36.63 B42 = Oth Shon | ooEee 
BBY OATS eosin ans crs cers ois acai 13.60 14.40 13.35 14.62 13.88 15.51 14.01 16.20 14.22 17,00 
British Columbia— 
GNU, Oh 0 62.15 | 65.34] 638.65! 68.96 66. 73... 72.37 68.14} 73.91 68.94 | 75.42 
BEVOBB YL vs trio ots tact bee Sie aces 64.55 | 67.16 | 65.40 | 70.17 6707 al i38s02 69.19 | 74.68 | 69.83 76.00 
EUBVEHIS¢? csc cocece sa. 48.68 | 51.184 48.99 | 53.09 50.41 55.51 51.32 | 56.52 51.85 | 57.61 
BOEVORTS ccc cece tcaes es Salt Ie Odea | rol cal eooel4 ls O24 | «OG. arl= Goel 37.49 | 33.56 | 38.46 
RV CRIS i. chvispncceese ces 13.36 14.60 12.96 14.83 13.50 15.86 13.72 16.15 13.98 16.94 


1 Figures for 1931 and 1941 are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 34 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 


along with those of several other countries. 


It will be noted that among the countries 


listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by three countries—Japan, Venezuela 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and that some of the provinces have lower 


rates than most other countries. 


The birth rate also helps to give Canada one of the fastest 


growing populations, currently ranking tenth among those listed. However, 12 countries 
reported lower rates of infant mortality, some as low as 14 per 1,000 live births (Sweden 
and Netherlands), as compared with Canada’s rate of 23.6. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 
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Canada’s growth in recent years has intensified many problems in the planning of 
lealth and welfare services and has shifted the emphasis toward new approaches and new 


rograms. 


General prosperity, growing urbanization and industrialization, larger numbers 


f children and older persons in the population, and new concepts and knowledge in health 


ind welfare matters have all contributed to needs for additional services. 


Several im- 


ortant developments in health and social welfare took place in Canada during 1966-67. 


_ * Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared (August 1967) by the Research and Statistics 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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The first Canadian Conference on Aging, sponsored by the Canadian Welfare Council 
in Toronto in January 1966, sought ways and means of improving the life of older people. 
Delegates represented labour, management, professional organizations, voluntary organ- 
izations and the churches. The report of the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging, 
released in February 1966, recommended a guaranteed income for older people, improve- 
ments in housing, health and institutional care, social services, community participation, 


recreation programs, and the establishment of a national commission on aging. 


The Canada Pension Plan Act (SC 1964-65, c. 51) became operative on Jan. 1, 1966, 
establishing for the first time in Canada a comprehensive social insurance program of: 
contributory, old age, disability and survivors’ pensions (see pp. 326-329). The Quebec 
Pension Plan came into operation on the same date. (The Canada Pension Plan does not 
operate in Quebec because the legislation provides that the plan will not be operative in a 
province that establishes its own comparable program.) The Canada and Quebec Plans 
are almost identical and are to be so closely co-ordinated that a person may contribute 
under one Plan or the other, or to both Plans interchangeably, during his contributory 
period and receive the same benefits as if he had contributed to one Plan throughout this 
period. 


The enactment of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans emphasized the need for 
uniform private pension legislation across Canada. Quebec enacted the Supplemental 
Pension Plans Act with effect from July 15, 1965; the Ontario Pension Benefits Act was 
amended with effect from July 30, 1965; the Alberta Pension Benefits Act came into foree 
on Jan. 1, 1967; and that of Saskatchewan was assented to on Apr. 1, 1967. The Pension 
Benefits Siandeteds Act of Canada, relating to persons employed in works, undertakings 
and businesses (generally, banks antl interprovincial transportation and communication 
services) under federal jurisdiction, was assented to on Mar. 23, 1967. All these Acts 
regulate private pension plans, ensure portability and solvency mn the private plans, atid 
require the provision of information to their members. 


An amendment to the federal Agricultural Rehabilitation and Devdgninenn Pp 
(ARDA), assented to on May 12, 1966, renamed it the Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Act and widened its scope eorrepasdincke This Act has important implications 
for welfare, in that its goals include ‘‘the development of income and employment oppor. 
tunities’ and “the improvement of standards of living”. Related to ARDA is the Fund 
for Rural Economic Development Act, assented to on July 11, 1966, which provides funds 
for projects designed to develop particular areas under agreement main the provinces con- 
cerned. The amount of the Fund, originally $50,000,000, was increased to $300,000, 00C 
by an amendment assented to on Mar. 10, 1967. (See Chapter X.) | 


The Canada Assistance Plan, assented to on July 15, 1966, provides for a compre: 
hensive welfare system to beplene the programs for specie categories, such as old age 
assistance, blind and disabled persons’ allowances, and unemployment assistance. It 
extends previous social assistance and welfare coverage and substitutes a needs test fol 
a test of means as a qualification for assistance. Provincial programs for persons in need, 
including health care services, will be supported by federal-provincial cost-sharing arrange 
ments (see pp. 332-333). 


The federal Medical Care Act, which provides for the setting up of a comprehensive 
medical care insurance program, was assented to on Dec. 21, 1966, to come into effect noi 
later than July 1, 1968. There are three voluntary ean plans in operation involving 
subsidization of Suns for low-income groups: the Alberta Health Plan (an extensior 
of the former Alberta Medical Plan) began paying benefits on July 1, 1965; the Britisk 
Columbia Medical Plan took effect on Sept. 1, 1965; and the Ontario Medical Services 
Insurance Plan took effect on July 1, 1966. (See pp. 308-310.) 
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| The Health Resources Fund Act, given Royal Assent on July 11, 1966, provides 
$500,000,000 over the period 1966-80 to assist provinces in the acquisition, construction 
and renovation of health training facilities and research institutions (see p. 294). 

__ An amendment to the federal Old Age Security Act, effective Jan. 1, 1967, provides 
guaranteed income supplements to recipients of Old Age Security who have little or no 
other income. The maximum amount of the supplement is $30 a month (see pp. 329-330). 


PART I.—PUBLICG HEALTH 


) Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Canada Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with 
food production. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs, including 
narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other special 
groups. It advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances and 
co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Health counselling 
and medical supervision are provided for the federal Public Service. The Department 
also administers the civil aviation medical program for the Department of Transport. 


The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Health Resources Fund and the Hospital Insurance and National 
Health Grant Programs is a major activity. Co-ordination with the provinces on health 
matters is facilitated by the Dominion Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy 
Minister of National Health, who acts as chairman, the chief health officer of each prov- 
ince, and five appointees of the Governor in Council. The Council meets semi-annually. 
Federal-provincial technical advisory committees of the Council deal with specific aspects 
of public health. 


Subsection 1.—Medical Care and the Health Resources Fund 


Public Medical Care.—The Medical Care Act was passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in December 1966 and is to become operative not later than July 1, 1968. The 
provisions of this statute are based on principles outlined by the Prime Minister in July 
1965, when he announced the intention of the government to make available to the prov- 
inces federal financial contributions for provincially administered medical care programs. 


se 
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In accordance with the terms of the Medical Care Act, the federal government con-. 
tributes to any participating province half the per capita cost of all insured services fur- 
nished under the plans of all participating provinces multiplied by the number of insured. 
persons in that one province. In order to benefit from this federal contribution, a pro- 


vincial plan must meet the following criteria :— | 
(1) the plan must be operated on a non-profit basis by a public authority set up by the provincial 
government, and subject in respect of its accounts and financial transactions to provincial, 
audit; 
(2) the plan must make available on uniform terms and conditions to all insurable residents of 
the province, insured services, which are defined as all medically necessary services ren-) 
dered by medical practitioners, for whom the provincial law must provide reasonable. 
compensation so as to ensure reasonable access to insured services by insured persons; 
the plan must give entitlement to not less than 90 p.c. of the total number of eligible residents 
of the province during the first two years and not less than 95 p.c. thereafter; 
for persons normally resident in Canada, the plan does not impose any minimum period of, 
residence, although a waiting period of up to three months for entitlement within a province 
is permissible if ‘portability’ is provided for, so that persons retain coverage when tempora- 
rily absent from the province or during any waiting period, of not more than three months, | 
for benefits in another province on change of residence. 
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In addition to the comprehensive physicians’ services which must be provided as 
insured services by participating provinces, the Medical Care Act empowers the govern- 
ment to include any additional health services under terms and conditions that may be 
specified by the Governor in Council. All insured services must be provided without 
exclusion because of age, ability to pay or other circumstances. | 

The Canada Assistance Plan (see pp. 332-333) provides for federal contributions of) 
half the costs of health care services (as well as income maintenance) that provinces make 
available to persons establishing eligibility on the basis of financial need. | 


Health Resources Fund.—Supplementing the medical care program is the Health 
Resources Fund, which supports the construction of research establishments, teaching 
hospitals, medical schools and training facilities for nurses and other professionals in the 
field of health care. The Health Resources Fund Act was enacted in July 1966 and sup- 
porting regulations were passed in February 1967. The Fund contains $500,000,000 to 
be appropriated during the 15-year period 1966-80, out of which the Government of Canada 
will pay up to one half the costs of construction, acquisition, renovation and basic equip- 


ment for training and research facilities, including the costs of planning but excluding the 
costs of land, interest and lodgings. Of the $500,000,000, $300,000,000 is to be distributed 
among the provinces in proportion to their population and $25,000,000 goes to the Atlantic 
Provinces for joint projects; the remaining $175,000,000 is yet to be allocated by the 
Federal Government. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the first year of the operation 
of the Act, four projects were approved, for which the contribution under the Act was 
$15,000,000. 


Subsection 2.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program, inaugurated in 1948, makes federal grants 
available to the provinces for the developing and strengthening of public health and hos- 
pital services. Changes have been made over the years to provide additional funds, 
increase flexibility and meet changing circumstances. Table 1 shows the changes in the 
grants structure and the present arrangement under nine continuing grants as follows: 
Professional Training, Hospital Construction, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, 
Public Health Research, General Public Health, Cancer Control, Medical Rehabilitation 
and Crippled Children, and Child and Maternal Health. During the period 1948-66, 
the total grant expenditure was $662,580,518, representing 80 p.c. of the funds available, 
with the expenditure pattern showing a higher-than-average percentage of utilization in 
the later years of this period. | 
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The largest single grant has been directed to hospital construction. Up to Mar. 31, 
1967, assistance for construction of hospital beds and auxiliary accommodation had been 
approved for 125,898 hospital beds and 15,636 bassinets, 24,012 beds for nurses and 919 
beds for interns. Continuing federal expenditure under the General Public Health Grant, 
the second largest grant, has assisted the provinces in maintaining and extending surveil- 
lance by local health personnel across the country against epidemiological and environ- 
mental health hazards. Since 1948 more than 46,000 health and hospital personnel have 
received grant funds for special training and in 1966-67 alone more than 6,000 health workers 
‘were employed with grant assistance. Other grants are designated for specific areas of 
service, such as the prevention and treatment of mental health and tuberculosis, cancer 
control, reduction of infant mortality and improvement of maternity, infant and child 
care, medical rehabilitation and prevention and treatment of crippling conditions in children 
and adults. 


1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 
Grant Program, by Grant, for the Eighteen-Year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1966, and 
for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1967. 


1948-66 Period! Year Ended Mar. 31, 19672 
Grant Amount Amount | Percentage |; Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available | Expended | Expended || Available | Expended | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 

ranpled. ChiUGrend <5 ois osereewpes oye wrerd 6,207,728 | 4,481,677 71 — — — 

Professional Training...........-... «| 17,191,644 | 16,547,735 96 1,411,376 | 1,447,950 103 

Hospital Construction............... 252,419,182 |233,945,344 93 20,367,320 | 16,473,944 81 

Venereal Disease Control!........... 5,968,336 | 5,146,209 86 — ~ —— 

Mrentalvidealth !7!5. fe). SAE, 63 126,734,488 |107,531, 187 85 6,254,322 | 6,030,278 96 

Muberculosis Control..og. o's os yoyo sles 67,968,562 | 63,720,635 94 1,202,903 | 1,641,797 136 

Public Health Research............. 18,640,558 | 16,286,456 87 4,501,330 | 4,242,908 94 

teatGhiourveyor itt. As GL etoste 645, 180 540, 960 84 — — — 

General Public Health.............. 173,624,051 |125,007, 662 72 12,113,371 | 11,282,604 93 

BEERCETRCONUTOL. cectieuss «665.0% as eens 62,489,353 | 45,476,985 73 1,387,630 | 1,122,426 81 
Laboratory and Radiological Ser- 

EVACES te, nda VIS lt Le 47,404,300 | 14,450,881 30 on —_ _ 

Medical Rehabilitation’............. 6,500,000 | 38,016,750 46 — —_ —_ 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

Memanidrent.s. See tcig ele FS. 16,410,550 | 11,157,137 68 2,071,457 | 1,876,895 91 

Child and Maternal Health®......... 22,173,700 | 15,320,900 69 1,351,012 826, 809 61 

MOURNS s Seatrchie slevice aris 824,377,582 |662,580, 518 80 59,660,721 | 44,945, 606 89 


1 Amounts available as set out in the Orders in Council and amounts expended for all types of grants to all prov- 
inces. 2 Figures for the year ended Mar. 31, 1967 apply to grant allocations and payments for Public Health 
Research and Hospital Construction in all provinces but exclude the respective amounts under all other types of 
grants that apply to the Province of Quebec; $10,113,679 in amounts available to Quebec and an estimated expendi- 
ture of $9,600,000 representing Quebec’s share through tax rebate under the Established Programs (Interim Arrange- 
ments) Act are therefore not included. Distribution by grant of the 1966-67 payment made to Quebec will be available 
for inclusion in the next succeeding edition of the Year Book. Expenditures may exceed 100 p.c. of amounts available 
through transfer of unexpended funds from one grant to another or, in the case of the Hospital Construction Grant, 
through revote of funds unused in previous years. 3 Merged with Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 
4 Absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 5 Lapsed in 1953 following the completion of 
provincial health surveys. 6 Introduced in 1953 and absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 
7 Introduced in 1953 and merged with Crippled Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 8 Amounts for 1960-66 only; see 
footnotes * and 7, 9 Introduced in 1953. 


Emphasis is changing in the research that is being assisted by grant. Since Septem- 
ber 1966, approval of grant support under the Public Health Research Grant requires 
that the projects show a direct relationship to one of the following aspects of public health: 


‘prevention of disease or disability, operational or administrative studies to improve health 


services, epidemiological studies, or environmental health. Most research in medical 
Sciences and in the clinical fields is therefore excluded from the Public Health Research 
Grant unless it bears some special relationship to the four areas mentioned. A con- 
solidated account of medical and public health research is given on pp. 302-303. 
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Subsection 3.—Hospital Insurance 


Provincial hospital insurance programs, operating in all provinces and territories 
since 1961, cover 99 p.c. of the population of Canada. The programs were introduced 
under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, by which the Govern- 
ment of Canada shares with the provinces the cost of providing specified hospital services 
to insured patients. Specifically excluded are tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria, hos- 
pitals or institutions for the mentally ill, as well as institutions, the purpose of which is 


the provision of custodial care, such as nursing homes and homes for the aged. The | 


methods of administering and financing the program in each province and the provision 


of services above the stipulated minimum that is required by the Act are left to the choice 


of the province. 


Insured in-patient services must include accommodation, meals, necessary nursing _ 


service, diagnostic procedures, pharmaceuticals, the use of operating rooms, case rooms, 
anaesthetic facilities, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy if available. Similar 
out-patient services may be included in provincial plans and authorized for contribution 


under the Act. All provinces include some out-patient services. The provincial plans _ 


are administered by the provincial department of health in some provinces and by a separate 
commission in others. ‘To finance the insurance plans, the provinces use general revenue, 
sales taxes and premiums in various combinations.* The Government of Canada con- 
tributes, out of the consolidated revenue fund in respect to each province, 25 p.c. of the 
per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada and 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in- 
patient services in the province, which is then multiplied by the average number of insured 
people in that province. Thus, the total contribution is about 50 p.c. of the sharable 
cost for all Canada, but the proportion is higher for provinces where the per capita cost 
is below average and lower for the other provinces. Contributions for insured out-patient 
services with respect to each province are paid in the same proportion as the contributions 
to the cost for in-patients. 


During 1966, the Government of Canada made the following payments, totalling 
$372,700,000: Newfoundland $12,400,000; Prince Edward Island $2,600,000; Nova Scotia 
$19,300,000; New Brunswick $15,600,000; Ontario $185,000,000; Manitoba $24,600,000; 
Saskatchewan $27,100,000; Alberta $40,400,000; British Columbia $44,600,000; Yukon 
Territory $400,000; and Northwest Territories $700,000.7 


Tables 2 and 3 show data for the hospitals that are listed in hospital insurance agree- _ 
ments for the year 1965. The 1,277 reporting hospitals had a total of 134,619 beds set 
up at the end of the year or 6.9 beds per 1,000 population. The rate of patient-days per — 


1,000 population in 1965 was 2,023 for Canada and ranged from 1,501 in Newfoundland 
to 2,355 in Saskatchewan and 2,521 in the Northwest Territories. 


Table 4 shows the expenditures of budget review hospitals. They exclude capital 


costs, but include expenditures for services that are not covered by hospital insurance 


plans. The expenditures increased by 13 p.c. over the preceding year to $1,109,000,000, 


of which salaries accounted for two thirds. Although budget review hospitals provided — 
only about 88 p.c. of all insured services, the table shows also the per capita amount of — 
their expenditures. This varies greatly between provinces, mainly on account of differ-_ 
ences in hospital utilization (patient-days per person per year) and of the amount of care — 


for chronic patients that these hospitals provide. 


* Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Yukon Territory use genera] revenue 


only; Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories use general revenue and a daily charge at the time © 


of service; Nova Scotia uses general revenue and sales tax; Saskatchewan uses general revenue, premiums and sales 
tax; and Ontario and Manitoba use general revenue and premiums. 


+ On Jan. 1, 1965, contributions to Quebec under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act were discon- _ 


tinued and replaced by arrangements under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


7 
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2.—Number of Beds in Reporting Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, with 
Ratio per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1965 


No. of Beds No. of Beds 
Province Hospitals Province or Territory | Hospitals 

Reporting} Number | Rate! Reporting] Number | Rate! 
Newfoundland.......... 47 2,867 5.8 |Saskatchewan.......... 158 7,929 8.3 
Prince Edward Island... 9 62 Or8h. | Alberta: keen, . tees 142 12,073 8.3 
Nova Scotia............ 48 4,749 6.2 |British Columbia....... 119 12,081 6.8 
New Brunswick........ 40 4,049 6.5 Yukon Territory....... 5 160 10.7 
| LUE EIR ee 268 35, 862 6.3 | Northwest Territories. . 26 475 19.0 
RAT Soh fils, ciaicrorsibie's wie 314 46,741 6.9 fe 
MUU UORE 576,01 osis-smie cra oe 101 7,004 Uae Canada............ 1,277 | 134,619 6.9 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1965. 


} 3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 


Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, 1965 


Patient-Days Paid 


: For by the Insurance 
No. of Total Patient-Days . 
Province or Territory Hospitals Plan ofsMeedteporting 
Reporting |___ Sal eS 
Number Ratel Number Rate? 
Be erCUEOILTUCULSATNCL), ee srap hops wuts oratocsys bidioys’oveieoscts Gowiin oa. 48 747,716 1,501 695,012 1,398 
mrince Pdward Island. :.). <3. nsec... closes cowdess 9 176,112 1,631 167 , 557 1,581 
ORR UISTO OLS aa RS 5 RE, A ae Re 48 1,308,903 1,720 1,176,141 1,585 
BES IRE. MUTES WACK: ff boyar bb: wiere Sob uahes sale ciate ok Oresiaiaset 40 1,191,804 1,913 1,079,196 1,755 
BPO CT ace IGE « chica c oloute o vaclenion Moods ds 270 | 10,781,567 1,906 9,926,175 1,760 
CUETO 6 Aas Es a oe A aM 318 | 14,250,832 2,117 || 12,861,580 1,941 
MRTG 5: <ficta ci Coches dasa ted «ciate ogee were whole aes 101 1,986,113 2,065 1,767,170 1,868 
BASKALCHO WAN. Ge ofl se bcos ctivbsecsviccccs ABS 158 2,239, 828 2,909 2,136,074 2,2h9 
Pee A. S22 OE OF DAR TR Rat, 142 3,342, 869 2,304 3,105,432 2,157 
MMMM ANC OLUIN DIA s..lebiore afer. dls alee vib dials obo as ws 119 | 3,486,850 1,949 |} 2,941,211 1,657 
BACON ANETIICOLY 2 08. 0.4 veo htits ov cate cos dcncede 5 23, 898 1,593 20,649 1,377 
Northwest Territories. 00.0... 00.0). ...cc5cuee dees 26 63,014 2,521 38,340 1,534 
Canad ass ceive lireiviteicce ve riees 1,284 | 39,599,506 2,023 || 35,914,537 1,855 
1 Per 1,000 population; based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1965. 2 Per 1,000 persons 


insured under provincial plans. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1965 


Salaries Medical 
Province or Territory ise P S het EY Drugs Food ae Total 
ese Supplies 
AMOUNTS OF E:XPENDITURES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland...................... 10,873 699 1,116 1,726 6,148 20, 562 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,476 138 174 301 1,210 4,299 
va scotia: 0 AS See 21,284 1,130 1,422 2,258 11,525 37,619 
New Brunswick................e000- 19, 260 1,135 1,330 1,951 9,216 32 , 892 
recat adler arama cia ing era 228 , 227 10,280 13, 136 15,601 11,221 338, 465 
EINE FE) utc itu. Cite 263, 174 12,443 14, 866 18,787 92,145 401,415 
0 rere eee! 32,464 1, 583 2,123 2,386 10,831 49 387 
MCMCONOWAN)..... 0. cscs cicesecp tes 35, 427 1,669 2,0S2 2,834 12,803 54, 825 
eS TD Omeage Seer sia 50, 347 2,298 2,802 4,911 19, 873 80,231 
ertish Columbia. .;...:....200000+08 59, 885 2,808 a We} 4,187 18,811 88, 864 
MeakOW TCIritory,...,.:.....c0.0.5- 87 6 4 6 44 147 
Northwest Territories.............. 227 10 13 27 140 417 
CLUES Ty Neal 3 sie a Maitre a 723,731 34,199 42,251 54,975 253,967 || 1,109,123 
Woe Ae Sg ald the ea Paral att 2er ee OLDS? se SOC IStee adh tte 


1Includes other supplies, electricity, maintenance, services, repairs, interest, depreciation, rent, etc. 
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4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1965—concluded 


: Medical 
Salaries 
Province or Territory ages Sg esc Sy Drugs Food Bted Total 
8 Supplies 
EXPENDITURES PER PatientT-Day? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INewfoundland.o- sacs acess 15.28 0.98 1.57 2.48 8.65 28.91 
Prince Edward Island.............. 14.06 0.79 0.99 nba 6.87 24.41 
INOVa SCOLS eter crete ee hee rs 18.14 0.96 iyo 1.92 9.83 32.06 
News Brunswiheeetn. a. ose antes: 17.55 1.03 deat Leis 8.40 29.98 
QUCDEG wae: o Sorccetlde oe alos Coe ee tere 24.91 1.12 1.43 1.70 TANG 36.95 
Ontarioneyrees.. SARE t etic Rien es 21.07 1.00 1.19 1.50 7.38 32.14 
Manitoba nc BotteescdS: ak Sucaod. Bs 18.34 0.89 1.20 ioe 6.12 27.90 
Saskatchew aller. tack + cle tach ae 17.91 0.84 1.06 1.43 6.48 27.72 
Albertans een. tee: eae 16.36 0.75 0.91 1.60 6.46 26.08 
British:<Columbias.cesscn sesame tee 20.59 0.97 1.09 1.44 6.47 30.55 
Voukon Lerritory osc ss eee tke ee 30.52 2.02 1.48 2.13 15.64 51.73 
Northwest Territories.............. 16.48 0.75 0.95 1.95 1050t 30.24 
@anadaunentay Hike San ok ne 20.94 0.99 1.22 1.59 7.30 32.09 
E\XPENDITURES PER Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INGwioundlandiern. ck o. . ao serierae. so « 21.83 1.40 2.24 3.47 12935 41.29 
Prince Edward Island............... 22.92 1.28 1.61 2.79 120 39.81 
NOVAS COLLAR Aart oe eetals ce rotate «tax 27.97 1.48 1.87 2.97 15.14 49.43 
New runswitk? snes. eae ss ee 30.91 1.82 2.14 5 Li} 14.80 52.80 
QuebeGins, a. ibn & Baadocatestc 40.34 1.82 2.02 DATS 12.59 59.83 
QrGanio. 0 ce Seer Rete «ae reas fe cee 39.10 1.85 2221 DTS 13.69 59.64 
Mani C6 Way. Lae eeeet eke ae. Soin obs 33.75 1.65 2.21 2.48 11.25 51.34 
Saskatchewankiee ee tics. cote odes 37.25 1.75 2.20 2.98 13.47 57.65 
Alberta: 0.6 asco 6 ao aes fee 34.70 1.58 1.93 3.38 13.70 55.29 
British, Columbia ten. e.cheeeae << 33.47 1.57 eae, 2.34 10.52 49 .67 
Wukon Derritory: ten« .. sae Aneta ern sos 5.80 0.38 0.27 0.40 2.98 9.83 
Northwest Territories.............. 9.08 0.41 0.52 1.08 5.58 16.67 
Canada... 4 eee 36.98 1.75 2.16 2.81 12.97 56.67 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Newloundlandtss.- oe ones eee 52.9 3.4 5.4 8.4 29.9 100.0 
Prince Edward Island............... 57.6 one 4.0 7.0 28.2 100.0 
INGVaroCOblanete: caro dee on oo eae 56.6 Se0 3.8 6.0 30.6 100.0 
INéw- Brunswick. «cs ho. eee cee 58.6 3.5 4.0 5.9 28.0 100.0 
Quebec se. o8 eects Se oc iterate cee 67.5 3.0 3.9 4.6 21.0 100.0 
ODUMDION. cock. tice eee ton Peete 3 65.5 3.1 B/ La | 23.0 100.0 
Manitobartnenn: ce con oa re eee 65.7 See 4.3 4.8 21.9 100.0 
SaskatchGwanenc terrae, cers 64.6 3.0 3.8 one 23.4 100.0 
Albertans, 6.0. pe eee en cane 62.7 2.9 Bus 6.1 24.8 100.0 
British .Columblas....0. eee teres 67.4 Bee 3.6 4.7 Zito 100.0 
Yukon Wierritony sy 4 eae ace 59.0 3.9 2.8 4.1 30.2 100.0 
Northwest Territories.............. 54.5 250 eee! 6.5 33.4 100.0 
Canadawtecc eee eee 65.3 Sol 3.8 5.0 22.9 100.0 


1Includes other supplies, electricity, maintenance, services, repairs, interest, depreciation, rent, etc. 
2Excludes the newborn. 3Based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1965. 


Subsection 4.—Food and Drug Control 


The provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, administered by the Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, apply to the manufacture, 
advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices anywhere 
in Canada. Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the safety, 
purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in labelling 
and advertising. There are prohibitions, for example, on the sale of food or drugs that 
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do not meet prescribed standards, are harmful, adulterated, dirty, improperly stored, 

or manufactured under unsanitary conditions. The Act also prohibits the advertising of 
any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious 
diseases and also lists drugs that may be sold only by prescription. 


Standards of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread 
inspection and laboratory research. The inspection of food-manufacturing establishments 
plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods containing ingredients that 
meet recognized standards. Changing food technology requires the development of 
methods of laboratory analysis to ensure the safety of new types of ingredients and packag- 
ing materials. The Food and Drug Regulations list chemical additives that may be used 
in foods, the amounts that may be added to each food and the underlying reason. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed upon studies to ensure that the levels of pesticide residues in 
foods do not constitute a health hazard. The effect of new packaging and processing tech- 
‘niques on the bacteria associated with food spoilage is also of special concern. Since the 
Act is intended for the protection of consumers, a section of the Directorate obtains con- 
sumer opinions, deals with individual consumer complaints and provides information on 
which consumers can base opinions. 


Detailed information on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate to deter- 
mine compliance with requirements before release for sale is permitted. Drug regulations 
set standards for drug manufacturing, facilities and controls, and prescribe additional 
safeguards in the distribution of investigational and new drugs. Drug manufacturing 
requirements relate to sanitation of facilities, employment of qualified personnel, testing 
to ensure standards of quality and safety at stated stages of processing, and maintenance of 
records of testing performance, together with a system of control to enable a complete and 
rapid recall of any lot or batch of drugs from the market. The controls over clinical trials 
and marketing of new drugs require detailed information to be submitted to the Directorate 
concerning the method of manufacture, the tests applied to establish standards of safety 
and quality, and substantial evidence of the clinical effectiveness of the new drug for the 
purposes stated. Samples of the final product must also be submitted. Before carrying 
out clinical trials, a manufacturer also must file complete data on his experience with the 

‘drug including any evidence of adverse side effects, and the qualifications of the persons 
to be engaged in its investigational use. The Minister may suspend clinical testing based 
on this evidence if he feels that it is in the public interest to do so; in such case the manu- 
facturer has the right to appeal the decision. Drugs expressly prohibited from sale are 
thalidomide and lysergic acid diethylamide, except under certain conditions as specified 
in the regulations, whereby sale by a manufacturer to an institution for clinical use or 
laboratory research by qualified investigators may be approved by the Minister. Any 
drug that can be classed as a sedative, hypnotic or tranquillizer is listed to be sold only on 
prescription. The licensing of persons dealing in certain drugs classed as barbiturates 
and amphetamines is required as well as the keeping of special records and the limitation 
of their use to medical purposes. 


The Food and Drug Directorate administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, 
which is concerned with the registration before marketing and the annual licensing of 
secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 


The Directorate conducts an adverse-drug-reaction reporting program in teaching 
hospitals across Canada to recognize and investigate reactions to drugs. The co-operation 
of the medical, dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical professions is solicited in advising 
the Directorate of such reactions in private practice. Close liaison is maintained with the 
World Health Organization and other authorities in foreign countries for the prompt 
reporting of such reactions. 

Since October 1966, every manufacturer and distributor of drugs in Canada (products 
registered under the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act exempt) is required to submit 
to the Food and Drug Directorate certain information on all products he is marketing in 
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Canada and each time he intends to market another product, make changes in existing’ 
products, or withdraw a product from the market, he must notify the Directorate. 
Regulation of the supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic | 
Control Act, as revised in 1961. This legislation prescribes a maximum penalty of seven | 
years with no minimum for illegal possession; a maximum penalty of life imprisonment, 
for trafficking; and minimum and maximum penalties of seven years and life imprisonment 
for illegal export and import. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police and other law- | 
enforcement agencies continue to make every effort to keep the illicit traffic to a minimum, | 
| 

Subsection 5.—Medical Services 

Through its Medical Services Branch, the Department of National Health and Welfare | 
provides several direct and indirect types of medical service, as described in the following, 
paragraphs. ‘Indirect’ services are provided by hiring local services where practicable, | 


Indians and Eskimos.—Medical and public health services are made available to. 
registered Indians or Eskimos who are not included under provincial arrangements and who. 
are unable to provide for themselves. A large volume of the service in treatment and health 
education is rendered to patients through 83 Departmental out-patient clinics staffed by 
medical and other public health personnel. In remote areas, the key facility is frequently 
the Departmental nursing station, a combined emergency treatment and public health’ 
unit having two to four beds under the direction of one or two nurses; 46 of these are 
operated throughout Canada. . | 

Where practicable, there has been an increasing integration of Indians into provincial’ 
and municipal health agencies and the number of hospitals and other facilities provided 
specifically for them have been reduced accordingly. At present, the Department main- 
tains 15 hospitals at strategic points and co-operates elsewhere with community, mission or 
company hospitals. Indians are included under all provincial prepaid insurance plans for 
hospital care and other forms of medical care but in almost all cases the total cost of mental 
and tuberculosis care is borne directly by the Federal Government. Indian and Eskimo. 
health workers are trained to give instruction in health care and sanitation. | 

! 

Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Department has been given the responsibility of co-ordinating federal | 
and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, it undertakes the functions of a 
health department for the Council of the Northwest Territories and assists the government, 
of the Yukon Territory in the provision of certain health services. Close liaison is main- 
tained with the federal departments directly responsible for administrative matters affecting: 
these areas. Hospital insurance plans are in effect in both territories. | 


In the Yukon Territory, services for the total population administered through the 
Commissioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department: 
of National Health and Welfare include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for 
services rendered at the Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements 
with the Province of British Columbia, and medical care for indigent patients. Public 
health nursing services, measures for control of communicable diseases, and administration: 
of the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Department. 


Similar services are provided in the Northwest Territories. The costs of these services 
are shared between the respective territorial government and the Departments of National 
Health and Welfare and Indian Affairs and Northern Development. | 


Sick Mariners.—The Department provides compulsory prepaid medical, surgical, hos- 
pital and other treatment services to crew members of all foreign-going ships arriving in 
Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in interprovincial trade, and provides medical, 
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surgical and treatment services on an elective basis to crew members of Canadian fishing 
and government vessels. (Canadian seamen obtain their hospital care under the provincial 
hospital insurance plans.) 

| Quarantine.— Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and other conveyances 
and their crew and passengers arriving in Canada from foreign countries are inspected by 
the quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions that could lead to the entry into 
Canada of such diseases as smallpox, cholera, plague, yellow fever, typhus and relapsing 


fever. Fully organized quarantine stations are located at all major seaports and airports. 


Immigration.— Under the Immigration Act and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare Act, the Immigration Medical Service conducts in Canada and other countries 
the medical examination of all applicants for immigration to Canada and also provides 
treatment for certain classes of persons after arrival in Canada, including immigrants who 
become ill en route to their destination or while awaiting employment. 


: Public Service Health CounselJing.—Health counselling is offered through Medical 
Services units to federal employees throughout the country. This service is primarily 
diagnostic and advisory only but emergency treatment can also be given. 


Civil Aviation Medical Inspection Service.—Air pilots and other air personnel are 
routinely examined for physical and mental fitness for the performance of their duties. 


Regulation of Hygienic Standards.—The Department is responsible for regulating 
hygienic standards on federal property, interprovincial common carriers, Canadian ship- 
ping and aircraft. 


Coast Guard Medical Service.—The Department provides a medical service for and 
in conjunction with the Canadian Coast Guard. 


Subsection 6.—Radiation Protection 


A comprehensive radiation protection program has been developed in Canada in 
response to the rapidly increasing use of radioactive materials, X-ray equipment, and 
nuclear reactors in medicine, industry and research, and to the increasing concern about 
radiation from atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons, from medical X-ray procedures, 
and from natural radiation sources. 


Because of the need for national controls over dealings with uranium and radioactive 
by-products, the Federal Government has developed regulatory control procedures for 
the safe handling and use of all radioactive materials. These are implemented through 
special advisory committees with close collaboration of federal and provincial health 
departments. Acting as the principal health adviser under the Atomic Energy Control 
Regulations, the Department of National Health and Welfare reviews all applications for 
radioisotope licenses and recommends health and safety conditions. 


Members of the Department serve on special advisory committees to the Atomic 
Energy Control Board to review the siting, design, construction and operation of nuclear 
reactors and charged-particle accelerators and to make recommendations. Although 
there is no federal regulatory authority to provide health and safety supervision over the 
use of X-rays, the Department has established a committee on the development of X-ray 
safety standards to prepare and recommend uniform standards and procedures throughout 
Canada. The committee has recommended that the sale of such equipment be subject 
to federal control and its installation to provincial control. Five provinces (Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta) have enacted specific enabling legislation 
applicable to X-rays and two (Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan) have issued regulations 
requiring registration of operators and equipment. 
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The Department provides a number of radiation protection services including external | 
and internal personnel monitoring through its various personnel dosimetry services and 


its body burden assay service. In addition, it carries out radiation surveys and field 
studies to assess radiation hazards, serves as the co-ordinator for the federal departments 


and agencies that are capable of providing specialized assistance in the event of radiation | 
accidents involving possible exposure of members of the public, and provides short-term | 


training courses in radiation protection for persons with varying degrees of responsibility 
for radiation protection on a day-to-day basis. 


The Department operates extensive laboratories for environmental monitoring and — 


research. A nation-wide monitoring program has been developed to assess the exposure | 


of the public to radiation from radioactive fallout from nuclear weapons testing. The 
Department is assisted in the systematic collection of samples of air, precipitation, soil, 


wheat, milk and human bone by the federal Departments of Transport and Agriculture | 
and by pathologists in hospitals throughout Canada. Reports of the concentrations of | 


such fallout components as strontium-90 and cesium-137 in these samples are published 


monthly. Because of a unique food-chain cycle in the Far North, a special study of cesium- | 
137 in that area has been developed. The Department is developing several programs with | 
the objective of meeting the increasing need for better biological data on which to base | 
estimates of radiation dose and is thus improving its capability of providing medical | 


advice concerning the follow-up of persons exposed to ionizing radiation. 


Subsection 7.—Health Research and International Health 


Health Research.—Health research in Canada is carried on in universities, hos- _ 


' 


pitals, research institutions and government departments. The main sources of financial | 
support are governments, voluntary agencies, charitable foundations, professional bodies | 
and business corporations. In 1962 health research funds amounted to approximately 


$10,000,000; by 1966 they were more than $20,000,000. 


The Federal Government conducts intramural medical and dental research within | 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Defence Research Board and the | 


Department of Veterans Affairs. The Medical Research Council, the National Research 


Council, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Department of National 
Defence, the Department of Veterans Affairs, the Queen Elizabeth II Fund, and the. 


Smoking and Health Program of the Department of National Health and Welfare have 


given financial support to extramural research in universities, hospitals and other institu- | 


tions. 
The Medical Research Council, since its formation in 1960, has become the principal 
federal agency for all medical research except those specialized areas assigned to other 


agencies including public health, defence and veterans. Primary attention has been given | 


to fundamental research in the basic medical sciences but clinical research is also sup- 


ported. The Medical Research Council administers most of the federal medical research 


grants that support full-time investigation by research scientists in Canadian medical 


schools and their affiliated hospitals. The National Research Council pursues in its. 


broad program many investigations relevant to health. Its Associate Committee on 


Dental Research administers specific grants for dental research and for training dental- 
research personnel. 


Health research of an applied nature in certain “public health” areas (prevention, 


epidemiology, environmental and operational) is supported by the Department of National 


Health and Welfare. Intramural research is conducted by the Food and Drug Directorate, 
the Medical Services Branch, the Health Insurance and Resources Branch, by several 
divisions and laboratories of the Health Services Branch and by the Research and Statistics 
Directorate. The Department’s extramural research includes projects relating to smoking 


and health, public health research, surveys and studies that have been approved by the 


province prior to receiving assistance under the National Health Grants Program. 
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The Defence Research Board sponsors both intramural and extramural research on 
medical problems of defence interest and supports a special unit to conduct research in 
aviation medicine established at McGill University. The Department of Veterans Affairs 
maintains a program of medical and dental research in its clinics across Canada dealing 
mainly with conditions related to aging. 

The Queen Elizabeth II Fund for Research in the Diseases of Children, established 
by the Federal Government in 1959, makes a fixed annual sum available for training re- 
searchers and scientists in children’s diseases. 

The Smoking and Health Research Program was initiated in 1963 as part of an educa- 
tional and research program on the health hazards of cigarette smoking. 


International Health.—Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose 


_ programs have a substantial health component or orientation. Capital and technical 


assistance are provided to developing countries through the Colombo Plan and other 
bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of persons coming to 


Canada each year under the different technical co-operation schemes (see p. 173 and pp. 


184-188); during 1966, 133 trainees arrived, bringing the total number of trainees in Canada 
during the year to 326. These persons were studying in a wide range of health disciplines 
under the External Aid Program but with greatest concentration in undergraduate medicine 
and in public health. 


Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration, nursing and related 
areas undertook specific assignments abroad during the year and teachers and specialists 
in a number of clinical fields were provided in response to requests from the developing 
countries. Capital assistance, primarily through the provision of cobalt beam therapy 
units for cancer treatment centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. A special 
feature during the year was the provision of over 600,000 doses of oral polio vaccine for a 
campaign among children in Saigon, Viet-Nam. 

Canada’s membership on the Executive Board of UNICEF was renewed at the 
beginning of 1965. The Deputy Minister of National Welfare, Canada’s representative 
on the Board, was elected Chairman for the period commencing February 1966 through 
July 1968. 


To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary medical 
care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 301). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of regulations governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. 
Other international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of bio- 
logical, vitamin and hormone standards for WHO and certain duties in connection with the 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961, as well as Canada’s representation on the 
Narcotic Commission of the United Nations. 


Subsection 8.—Consultative and Technical Services and Special Programs 


The extension of technical and consultative assistance to the provinces is a function 


of the Health Services Branch and the Health Insurance and Resources Branch of the 


Department of National Health and Welfare. The following services supply consultation 
and information, advise on health care projects, co-ordinate activities and planning, and 
exercise leadership in promoting high standards of service: Child and Maternal Health; 
Dental Health; Emergency Health; Epidemiology; Health Education; Laboratory of 
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Hygiene; Medical Rehabilitation; Mental Health; Nursing Services; Nutrition; Occupa- 
tional Health; Radiation Protection; Public Health Engineering; Research Development; 
Health Grants; Health Resources; Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services; Health 
Facilities Design; Medical Care Insurance and Research and Statistics. In addition, the 
Information Services of the Department produces and distributes a variety of literature, 
films and radio programs to inform and educate the public on health subjects. 


The Department also conducts a number of specialized services to preserve Health 
that are of national concern. These include: the Emergency Health Services which assist 
provincial and municipal governments to organize emergency medical, nursing, hospital 
and public health services; the Laboratory of Hygiene including the Virus Laboratory 
which serves as the National Typing and Reference Centre; and the Radiation Protection 
Division which is mainly responsible for safety measures to protect Canadian radiation 
workers (see p. 300). The Environmental Health Centre carries out advisory and re- 
search services in Occupational Health, Aerospace Medicine and Public Health Engineering, 
which deal with health problems of interprovincial and international traffic and water 
resources management. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial governments are mainly responsible for the various health measures to 
preserve the health of individuals and communities. These are administered by the 
official and voluntary health agencies, hospitals and the teaching and research institutions 
in co-operation with the health professions. Health services fall into the broad categories 
of public health, hospital services and medical care programs; in addition to general pro- 
grams, there are organized services for specific diseases and for the chronically ill and dis- 
abled generally. 


Although the pattern of services is broadly similar, provincial health legislation, 
financing and administration vary to some degree. Most health functions are exercised 
by the provincial health departments but in some provinces certain programs, such as 
hospital insurance, medical care insurance, tuberculosis control, cancer control or alco- 
holism programs, may be administered by separate public agencies directly accountable 
to the Minister of Health. Voluntary organizations also provide specialized health services, 
often with some support from tax funds in the form of payment for services or support grants. 


In general, the provincial health departments carry out over-all planning and direc- 
tion of public health programs, administer certain specialized health programs, and assist 
through technical and financial aid the regional or county health units and city health 
departments that have been delegated responsibility for the basic public health services. 
In most provinces, the health unit systems, which serve mainly rural areas, are operated 
either provincially or jointly by the province with the local authority having jurisdiction 
over county, municipality or larger area, while city health departments are administered 
by municipal or metropolitan boards of health. Several provincial health departments 
also directly administer health services to northern unorganized territories. The nucleus 
staff of a local health unit or department usually is composed of a full-time medical officer 
of health, a number of public health nurses and a public health inspector. 


Local official programs to safeguard community health are concerned with en- 
vironmental sanitation to ensure safe water, milk and foods; prevention and control of 
infectious diseases; the improvement of maternal, child and school health; dental health; 
registration of vital statistics; and health education of the public. In addition, the larger 
city health departments have developed specialized services in such areas as mental health, 
home care, and rehabilitation of the chronically ill and handicapped. More recently, a 
few health units and departments have started health screening for chronic conditions and 
family planning clinics. The city health departments also participate to some degree with 
the provincial authorities in accident prevention and in the health aspects of measures to 
control air, water and soil pollution. 
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Provincial health departments support the local programs by health grants and the 
provision of technical consultant services. Most of the mental and tuberculosis hospitals 
and clinics are provincially operated, as are treatment services for the venereal diseases, 
cancer, alcoholism and other specific diseases, and the provincial laboratories that aid in 


diagnostic and control procedures. The provincial agencies are primarily responsible for 


the collection and analysis of vital statistics and the study of the epidemiological] and re- 


lated social and economic conditions that affect health conditions. They also give leader- 


ship in such fields as occupational health, nutrition, health education and pollution problems 
in collaboration with national health agencies. In order to maintain and improve health 
services, the provincial health departments recruit and train professional and technical 
personnel for the health fields and support public health research. Through agreement 
with the Federal Government, live oral poliovirus vaccine (Sabin) as well as Salk vaccine 
is made available by provincial health departments for immunization against poliomyelitis. 


Maternal and Child Health.—All provincial health departments have established 
consultant services on maternal and child health; five provinces have separate divisions 
under medical direction, and nine have public health nursing divisions that work with 
the local health services in this field. The specialized divisions also undertake studies in 
maternal and child care, including hospital care, and assist in the training of nursing 
personnel. 


Dental Health.—All provincial health departments have dental health divisions 
that administer varying programs directed mainly to the training of dentists and dental 
hygienists in public health, the operation of children’s preventive and treatment clinics, 
and dental health education. In general, dental care is restricted to pre-school and the 
younger school age groups, although mobile dental clinics are extended to children living 
in remote areas where no dentist is available. Several provinces have set up, in conjunc- 
tion with their dental schools, special courses for dental hygienists. A locally sponsored 
plan in which the cost of dental services for children is shared by the community and the 
provincial health department is in operation in more than 90 communities in British 


~ Columbia. 


Nutrition.—Consultants in nutrition extend technical guidance and education to 
health and welfare agencies and hospitals, and diet counselling to selected patient groups; 
they also conduct nutritional surveys and other research. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Services 


Environmental Health.—The control of factors in the environment that are harm- 
ful to health is an expanding area of public health. Much of the work in community 
Sanitation involves inspection duties to maintain safe milk, water and food supplies and 
sanitary conditions in sewerage and waste disposal systems and in public areas such as 
campsites and swimming pools. Air pollution, water pollution, radiation exposure and 
the use of pesticides have become major environmental problems, necessitating the co- 
operative efforts of governments and other agencies in research and in planning effective 
control measures. Special water authorities in Ontario and Quebec have responsibility 
for all aspects of public water supply, sewerage systems and stream pollution, and in six 
other provinces special water agencies exercise similar functions jointly with the health 
departments. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are common to provincial health depart- 
ments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industrial management. 
Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultant and educational 
services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, Mines 
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Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health safety, standards for employment. | 
Most provinces maintain environmental health laboratories that study industrial health — 
problems such as the effects of noise and air conditions on workers. 


Communicable Disease Control.—Five provincial health departments have sepa- 
rate divisions of communicable disease control headed by full-time epidemiologists; in the 
other provinces these functions are handled by other provincial medical consultants. 
Local health authorities undertake case-finding and diagnostic services in co-operation 
with public health laboratories, conduct epidemiological investigations and carry out control 
measures such as for tuberculosis and venereal disease. All provincial health departments 
organize immunization programs for the public against diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, 
whooping cough and smallpox and, in most provinces, against measles. 


Health Education.—A basic concern of provincial health authorities is to stimulate 
public interest in important health needs, and most provincial health departments have a — 
division or unit of health education directed by a full-time professional “health educator”. 
This division makes available a variety of health education materials to other divisions of _ 
the health department, to local health authorities and to voluntary associations. Many — 
educational activities are directed to reducing habits harmful to health, such as cigarette 
smoking and the excessive use of alcohol and other drugs. 


Public Health Laboratories.—All provinces maintain a central public health 
laboratory and usually a number of branch laboratories to assist local health.agencies and 
the medical profession in the protection of community health and the control of infectious 
diseases. Public health bacteriology (testing of milk, water and food), diagnostic bac- | 
teriology and pathology are the principal functions of the laboratory service, with medical 
testing for physicians and hospitals steadily increasing in volume. Efforts to co-ordinate 
public health and hospital laboratory services and measures to bring laboratory facilities 
to rural areas are among the recent developments. 


Subsection 2.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Mental Health.—Treatment programs for the mentally ill have centred mainly 
around three types of facilities: the mental hospital, the psychiatric unit in the general 
hospital, and the organized community mental health clinic. However, these are becoming 
increasingly less separate and distinct in their functioning as the mental health movement 
concerns itself with wider community involvement in the psycho-social problem of mental 
illness. Treatment is being made more accessible with the continuing expansion of 
psychiatric services within general hospitals and the opening of several psychiatric hospitals 
for short-term in-patient therapy, day care, emergencies, and out-patient services. The 
development of social centres and sheltered workshops to aid the mental patient following 
his discharge to the community owes much to the volunteer efforts of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association and the response of individual residents. Mental hospitals continue 
to emphasize programs of recreational and industrial therapy to activate patients for 
discharge. 


Special centres for the assessment and diagnostic evaluation of mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed children are also being developed. Day-training schools or classes 
for the trainable retarded, sponsored by local associations of parent groups forming the 
Canadian Association for Retarded Children, are organized throughout the land and 
research programs designed to afford better understanding and management of mental 
retardation problems are being developed and expanded in all provinces. 


Most large public mental hospitals care for many types of mental illness. In recent 
years the status of many long-term chronically ill patients has been under review to deter- 
mine their need for continued stay. As a result, it has been possible to resettle many 
patients, who no longer need the services of mental hospitals, in foster or boarding homes 
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in the community. In Ontario, for example, more then 2,000 mental hospital patients 
requiring sheltered care have been placed in approved homes for special care and another 
1,500, chiefly ambulatory, in approved boarding homes. In Saskatchewan the patient 
population in the mental hospitals has been reduced by at least 1,000 under a similar 
program of community placement. 


Since 1961, six provinces—Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba 
and British Columbia—have replaced their statutes governing the admission and care of 
the mentally ill with new legislation designed to promote easier and more informal methods 
of admission and discharge and to establish machinery for periodic review of the status of 
medically certified patients. 


A great part of the cost of care in hospitals for the mentally ill and mentally retarded 
is borne by the provincial governments, although a charge, according to ability to con- 
tribute, may be made in some provinces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide com- 
plete free care; Manitoba covers minimum maintenance costs for all patients; in Nova 
Scotia the provincial hospital gives free care to patients requiring active treatment; and 
in Ontario all mental-institution treatment is included in the hospital care insurance plan. 


Tuberculosis.—The fight against tuberculosis is one of the major programs of all 
health departments. Free hospitalization and free drug treatment, both on an in-patient 
and domiciliary basis, are provided. In two provinces extensive BCG programs are in 
effect and in the other provinces this prophylactic is provided to groups at special risk. 
Case-finding programs in the form of community tuberculin and X-ray surveys, surveys 
of high-risk groups, and the follow-up of all arrested tuberculosis cases are routine. These 
activities resulted in a steady decline in the Canadian tuberculosis death rate to 3.6 per 
100,000 population in 1965. Treatment in hospital for tuberculosis patients has also 
greatly declined with the success of out-patient chemotherapy. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In cancer detection and treatment, specialized 
medicine, hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in three provinces; four others 
have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions; and in the remaining prov- 
inces hospital-administered tumour clinics receive provincial support. Under the pro- 
vincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in-patient care in the treatment 
of cancer are essentially similar in all provinces and include such special services as diag- 
nostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. Similar services for out-patients are 
covered either by hospital insurance or by federal-provincial cancer control grants. Com- 
prehensive free medical programs for cancer patients are in operation in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and for cancer in-patients in New Brunswick. 


Venereal Disease.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in all 
provinces but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the 
method of supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of 
indigents on a fee-for-service basis. 


Alcoholism.—Within the past two decades provincially supported programs of vary- 
ing scope have come into being to prevent and control alcoholism. Some are administered 
directly by the health departments; others are the responsibility of official or semi-official 
alcoholism foundations. The first organized and most complete program is that of the 
Ontario Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation whose sphere of activity 
includes public and professional education, basic and clinical research and the operation of 
treatment facilities for in-patients and out-patients. Treatment facilities for alcoholic 
prisoners are being developed by reform institutions in three provinces. Also, the re- 
habilitation program of various voluntary and religious organizations continues to assist 
large numbers of alcoholics. 
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Other Diseases or Disabilities.—Services for persons with chronic disabilities, such 
as heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
(See pp. 310-311.) 


Subsection 3.—Public Medical Care Insurance and Programs 


Provincial Medical Care Plans.—Traditionally, patients have paid directly for 
personal health care services. For the services of physicians, especially, prepaid insurance 
has been replacing direct payment. Thus, at the end of 1965 about 12,000,000 Canadians 
or 61 p.c. of the population had some voluntary insurance protection against the cost of 
physicians’ services. 


Government financing of personal health care has been increasing in two directions 
concurrently. First, for the indigent, most provincial governments have assured payments 
to physicians and several, as well, to dentists, pharmacists for prescribed drugs, optome- 
trists and others. Such programs have operated in several provinces for many years and 
the remaining provinces have recently made similar provisions. Under the Canada Assis- 
tance Plan, the cost of the services can be shared by the Government of Canada. Secondly, 
for the general population, some provincial governments have introduced programs in- 
tended to ensure, if necessary by using tax revenue, that all residents can have physicians’ 


services insurance. In Saskatchewan, coverage is compulsory and no other agency is~ 


permitted to compete in the service area covered by the public plan. In British Columbia 
since 1965 and in Ontario since 1966, public agencies administer optional programs avail- 
able to individual applicants. In Alberta in 1963 the government established minimum 
benefits and maximum premiums for existing voluntary insurance plans. In 1967 this 
arrangement was superseded by a plan similar to those in British Columbia and Ontario. 
The British Columbia and Alberta schemes cover a comprehensive range of physicians’ 
services and also make provision for paramedical and other health-care benefits to be 
included as part of the basic contract or as options at a somewhat higher premium cost. 
As of mid-1967, the publicly administered plans in British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario 
offered individual contracts only. Private voluntary agencies continued to offer group 
contracts. 


In Newfoundland, the population in the Cottage Hospital Districts (i.e., isolated 
outlying areas) may enrol in a salaried medical service scheme. (Additionally, all children 
under 16 years of age throughout the province are covered under the Children’s Health 
Service, at no direct charge to their families, for physicians’ services in hospital.) 


All these plans except the Children’s Health Service in Newfoundland use premiums. 
To ensure that the premium burden upon individuals is not too heavy, Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland cover about three quarters of the total cost from general tax revenues. 
In Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia premiums of the needy, as defined by a simple 
test of income adequacy, are subsidized from general tax revenues. British Columbia 
also uses a special taxation-supported fund to help stabilize premium levels. 


Saskatchewan.—Only Saskatchewan has a universal-coverage medical care program. 
This program, introduced in July 1962, requires enrolment of the entire eligible popula- 
tion. The premiums are compulsory. The maximum for a family is $24 per year. These 
premiums cover approximately 25 p.c. of the costs of the program. Among the medical 
services covered are home, office and hospital visits, surgery, obstetrics, psychiatric care, 
anaesthesia, laboratory and radiological services, preventive medicine, and certain services 
provided by dentists. There are no waiting periods for benefits and no exclusions for 
reasons of age or pre-existing health conditions. 


Physicians may elect to receive payment in a number of ways. First, the physician 
may receive payment of 85 p.c. of the tariffs in the current schedule of fees of the organized 
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profession, directly from the public administering authority, and accept this payment as 
payment in full. Secondly, patients and physicians may enrol voluntarily with an 
“approved health agency’’ that serves as intermediary, with respect to payment, between 
the public authority and the physicians; here also, the physician receives 85 p.c. of the 
tariff as payment in full. Thirdly, a physician may elect to submit his bill directly to the 
patient who pays him and seeks reimbursement for 85 p.c. of the approved amount from 
the public authority; the physician may bill the patient directly for amounts over and 
above what the public authority has paid. Fourthly, patient and physician may, if they 


agree, settle their accounts privately without involving any public authority or approved 


health agency. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Medical Plan introduced in October 1963 provided for public 
regulation of approved voluntary plans with regard to minimum benefits and maximum 
premiums and was primarily designed to help residents having poor health or low income 
to purchase voluntary medical care insurance from approved non-profit and commercial 
agencies. It was required that the benefits provided be comprehensive and that there 
could be no exclusions because of age, pre-existing health conditions, or a previous record 
of high utilization. The plan was financed from personal premiums alone. The govern- 
ment contributed, as a subsidy, 80 p.c. of the premium for persons with no taxable income, 
50 p.c. for persons with annual taxable incomes from $1 to $500, and 25 p.c. for those with 
taxable incomes from $501 to $1,000. On July 1, 1966, this plan was supplemented, for 
an additional premium, by other benefits including prescribed drugs, optometry, physio- 
therapy, ambulance service, osteopathy, chiropractic, podiatry, naturopathy and certain 
medical supplies and appliances. A deductible amount, co-insurance charges, and limited 
liability on some services applied to the extended plan. 


On July 1, 1967, these plans were superseded by the Alberta Health Plan, to be 
operated by the Department of Health for all residents voluntarily seeking individual and 
family. enrolment. ‘The new plan is divided into two parts—Basic Health Services and 
Optional Health Services, the latter being subdivided into Options A, Band C. The Basic 
Plan covers all services of physicians with payment of 100 p.c. of the tariff, special dental 
surgery, limited optometric services, and podiatric and osteopathic services up to $100 
annually. Option A offers as additional benefits certain services not insured under the 
provincial hospital plan, including hospital admission charge, daily co-insurance charge 
in a standard ward (limited to 180 days a year in a chronic hospital), differential charge for 
a semi-private room, certain hospital out-patient charges, and ambulance benefits up to 
$100 a year. Option B covers 80 p.c. of the cost of prescribed drugs and prosthetic ap- 
pliances; the subscriber pays 20 p.c. Purchase and repair of artificial limbs, eyes and 
braces, prescribed by a physician, are also covered up to $300 a year. Option C offers 
chiropractic and naturopathic services up to $100 a year. 


Premium rates for the Basic Plan are $60 a year for single-person families, $120 for 
families of two persons and $160 for families of three or more. Hach Option costs an 
additional $12, $24 and $36 a year, respectively. For individuals or families with little 
or no taxable income, premiums for both the Basic Plan and the Options may be reduced 
by means of subsidies from the province. 


British Columbia —The British Columbia medical plan took effect in September 
1965. As of mid-1967 it was administered by an agency directed by representatives of 
government and the medical profession. The benefits provided were comprehensive and 
included most physicians’ services as well as limited physiotherapy, special nursing, chiro- 
practic and naturopathy. For eligible residents, the government offered subsidies totalling 
90 p.c. of the premium for persons with no taxable income and 50 p.c. of the premium for 
persons with taxable income from $1 to $1,000. A medical grant stabilization fund was 
established, initially of $2,000,000, to cover possible deficits. 
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Ontario.—The Ontario medical services insurance plan began paying benefits in July 
1966. The plan offered to all eligible Ontario residents, on an individual and family en- 
rolment basis, an insurance plan that covered most physicians’ services. 

The government pays, as a subsidy, the full premium of applicants who had had no 
taxable income during the preceding year, and of those who were recipients of public 
assistance; 50 p.c. of the premium for single applicants who had a taxable income of $500 
or Jess; 50 p.c. of the premium for families of two persons and with a taxable income of 
$1,000 or less; and 60 p.c. of the premium for families of three or more persons and with a 
taxable income of $1,300 or less. 


Health Care Programs for Welfare Recipients under the Canada Assistance 
Plan.—For several years Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
have financed most of the cost of providing certain personal health care services under 
programs for welfare recipients in specified categories. In Newfoundland the basis of 
eligibility was certification by area welfare officers of the need for specific services. During 
the past three or four years the trend has been to eliminate categorical status (age, dis- 
ability, blindness, unemployment) as the basis of eligibility and to shift the emphasis 
toward tests of need applied to specific individuals and families who find themselves unable 
to pay for services or to purchase insurance. Such tests take into account the available 
income of an applicant and his or her minimum living requirements. 


Enactment of the federal Canada Assistance Plan in 1966 resulted in the expansion 
of many existing provincial programs and in the introduction of legislation in other prov- 
inces so that, in the development of their programs, they would benefit from the cost- 
sharing provisions of the Plan (retroactively effective to Apr. 1, 1966). By mid-1967 
programs involving payment to physicians and, frequently as well, to dentists, pharmacists, 
optometrists and others were in operation in all provinces. 


The range of physicians’ services covered in the benefits is usually comprehensive and 
includes medical visists in the home, office and hospital, and surgery, diagnostic services 
and obstetrical care. There are virtually no restrictions as regards medically required 
care and no limitations arising from pre-existing conditions or extra charges imposed on 
patients at time of receiving medical service. Other benefits that may be available include 
appliances, physiotherapy, special duty nursing, chiropody, medically required trans- 
portation, eye glasses and other aids, chiropractic, and home nursing. Typically, where 
these are benefits, restrictions related to misuse or overuse are imposed through such 
devices as waiting periods, prior authorizations, or co-charges. 


Subsection 4.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Ill 


The success of rehabilitation programs for injured workers, veterans, handicapped 
children and other disability groups has encouraged more recent efforts to extend such 
services to all handicapped persons. Physical medicine and rehabilitation departments 
have been established in teaching hospitals and in most veterans’ and children’s hospitals. 
There are some 40 children’s hospitals and rehabilitation centres located in the main 
cities across Canada and children are also treated at general hospitals and at 17 rehabilita- 
tion centres that serve both adults and children. Four rehabilitation centres are operated 
under workmen’s compensation programs. Services for veterans are dealt with at 
pp. 350-351. 


Hospital services available to in-patients and out-patients include physical medicine, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy, social services and, in most children’s and teaching 
hospitals, speech therapy; in addition, children’s hospitals and centres operate special 
education classes. The rehabilitation centres provide comprehensive medical, psychosocial 
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and vocational services to more severely disabled persons. Provincial and community 
agencies, such as those providing rehabilitation and home care services, co-operate in the 


rehabilitation of disabled children and adults. 


Most large general hospitals operate special out-patient clinics for disabilities includ- 


ing arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, speech and hearing defects, heart 


diseases and orthopaedic and neurological conditions. Voluntary agencies concerned with 
specific disability groups such as arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children suffering from 
cystic fibrosis, haemophilia or muscular dystrophy, the mentally ill or retarded, or dis- 
abled persons generally, are also broadening their rehabilitation services; these include 
counselling, personal aids and appliances, transportation, employment and education, and 
sheltered workshops, as well as participation in the provision of services for the home- 
bound. Home care programs, under either hospital or community sponsorship, are estab- 
lished in the principal cities and in several rural counties. They provide nursing, home- 


maker, physiotherapy and other services to the disabled, the chronically ill, the aged, and 


the convalescent in their own homes. Several provincial health departments provide 
home nursing services to residents of outlying districts. 


Provincial health, welfare and education departments and voluntary agencies are 
developing specialized services for physically and mentally handicapped children. Most 
provinces have registries of handicapped children, of varying coverage, and these are 
being found increasingly useful in the planning and co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 


In addition to medical rehabilitation, health departments and the crippled children’s 


societies provide family counselling, recreation, transportation and foster home care; 
travelling clinics extend periodic diagnostic and treatment services to outlying areas. 
Special schools or classes for various groups of handicapped children are operated by local 
school boards in the main cities but most of the 15 residential schools for the deaf and the 
six for the blind are operated under provincial auspices. 

Regional prosthetic research and training units established in rehabilitation centres 
in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Bio-Engineering Institute of the University 
of New Brunswick, supported by National Health Grants, are significant developments. 
The transfer of prosthetic services for veterans from the Department of Veterans Affairs 
to the Department of National Health and Welfare on Jan. J, 1966, has made it possible 
for the provinces to extend these services to non-veterans. Artificial limbs and prosthetic 
appliances are available in 12 Prosthetic Centres across Canada in accordance with pro- 
visions determined by provincial health departments. A federal-provincial program assists 
in the extraordinary rehabilitation, maintenance and counselling costs on behalf of children 
with thalidomide-induced defects. | 


Ten university schools offer training in physical therapy and/or occupational therapy 
and three provide training in audiology and speech therapy. In the year ended Mar. 
31, 1967, of the $40,407,080 made available through the General Health Grants to assist 
the provinces in their rehabilitation programs, $2,885,550 was ‘specifically allocated to 
the Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grant. These grants are used to 
develop medical rehabilitation personnel (through grants to the university schools and 
student bursaries) and for equipment and research. 


Section 3.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is limited to the well established 
and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional statistics 
series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently established 
series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program (pp. 
296-298). Much statistical information is also available from provincial and other health 
sources. f 
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Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 269-272 i 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; those on notifiable diseases in Sub- 
section 2; and those relating to physicians and their earnings in Subsection 3. 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


Canadian hospitals, for statistical purposes, are classified according to (1) type of 
ownership, which can be public, private or federal, and (2) type of service provided, which 
can be general, allied special (chronic, convalescent, rehabilitation, maternity, communi- 
cable disease and orthopaedic), mental or tuberculosis. General hospitals, which account 


for by far the largest number of beds, are subdivided by size, based on rated bed capacity. 


In 1966, six hospitals were added to the number operating in Canada, bringing the 
total to 1,439 and raising the total rated bed capacity by 2.2 p.c. to more than 210,400 


(Table 5). ‘The number of rated beds per 1,000 population was 10.6, up slightly from 10.5 — 


in 1955. Over the past few years the proportion of rated beds accounted for by general 
and allied special hospitals has been rising and the proportions for mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals have been falling. In 1966, general hospitals accounted for 54.6 p.c. of the rated 
beds, or 5.8 beds per 1,000 population; this ratio ranged from 4.4 in Quebec to 7.0 in 
Saskatchewan (Table 6). Mental hospitals had 31.7 p.c. of the rated beds (3.3 per 1,000 
population), allied special hospitals had 11.0 p.c. (1.2 per 1,000 population) and the re- 
mainder (2.7 p.c.) were located in tuberculosis sanatoria (0.3 beds per 1,000 population). 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: H ospital Statistics, Vols. I to VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205): Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. II (Cata- 
logue No. 83-207); and List of Canadian Hospitals and Related Institutions and Facilities (Catalogue No. 83-201). 


5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) 
Operating in Canada, 1962-66 


SOO ——————————————— eee eG 
—_—_ eee —  _ _——— 


1963 | 1964 | 1965 


Type 1962 1966 
Hospitats 
No No. No. No No 
Crenerel s,s. eet eR Fe) Fa eet me othe 937 943 942 955 954 
Allied Speciale. s, oruat eee ee cle it 313 307 327 328 333 
Mentaltl}. \arsins : cuveeriets chau dscen ees meh Le 87 92 100 105 109 
Tuberculdsis?:. L004. O84, see fa 48 42 45 45 43 
Wotals Pies. BOW. Ia eek 1,385 1,384 1,414 1,433 1,439 
BrEps 
No. No. No. No. No. 
CIONCERD «oe sa ccceeers eect cnt ds haere. 103,607 106, 822 110, 522 112,098 114,994 
Allied special... 2°32 7237.2.3¢. G4189 04 3S: 19, 454 21,184 20, 802 21,901 23,090 
AGU GA Ea ic Rrctars ches Wierd cea phe twa ptecctaee cicees « cee aranee 66,725 65,954 65,548 65,928 66, 668 
PU TISSP OU ORGS a5 0 8c: sts Winsa adorn Bscamie Siickcca@acden at 10,241 8,691 6,350 5,912 5,657 
OURS. so. cots acts Ac atows alee 200, 027 202,651 203, 222 205,839 210, 409 
en EET gene ROY Oe 
1 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units in other hospitals, 2 Tuberculosis hospitals 
only; exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals, 


ee 


_ Newfoundland— 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1966 


Province or Territory 
and Category 


LEDUC aerate rea arares 


PSELVILUOT Se es CARER se cane es 


MoD UIGSE Read «5.0.00 a sob eveieiee on. 


New Brunswick— 
PUDIIS Her ees Sree ee ectee dees 
WPLEVAUGTE Ries bc tacencemecee ease 
ICUCTAL SS Sen eer ee aes bac sisce 


RAV DUC eco t eaeceb ec. ase ae 


Saskatchewan— 
BIN Osie a ee esc ceteeecs $$ 
BERL AUOl dances Toews cae eee ve es 
MICUGrAl sictitccc snes ebes cases 


LG Motes ca cee Giese hoene cess 


General 


105, 312 
1,781 


General and Allied Special 


Totals, 


Beds 
per 
1,000 
Popu- 
lation! 


Allied Special General and 
Allied Special 
Beds Beds 

ner Hos- per Hos- 

Pope pitals Beds ried pitals Beds 
lation! lation! 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
5.3 14 193 0.4 47 | 2,845 
6.3 1 30 0.3 9 722 
5.4 3 185 0.2 + Ei 
0.8 — —_ _ 2 610 
5.7 3 184 0.3 40 | 3,760 
0. — _ — 1 400 
4.4 40 | 6,222 1.1 170 | 31,828 
0.2 56 | 2,292 0.4 88 | 3,331 
0.2 7 | 1,130 0.2 9} 2,155 
5.4 40 | 5,399 0.8 222 | 43,031 
0.1 65 | 1,693 0.2 80 | 2,332 
0.3 5 176 -- 11 | 2,282 
5.4 4 924 1.0 82} 6,105 

-- 1 50 0.1 5 90 
0.7 10 37 -- 13 730 
7.0 8 637 0.7 153 | 7,303 
0.1 1 4 -- 3 119 
6.6 29 | 2,829 1.9 142 | 12,420 
0.7 5 89 0.1 12 | 1,138 
5.0 21 930 0.5 109 | 10,264 

-- _ _ — 3 45 
0.9 - a _ 4} 1,655 
6.7 — — — 10 276 
0.3 _ —_ — 1 3433 
6.0 20 86 Oe | 23 334 
5.3 163 | 17,533 0.9 | 1,031 |122,845 
0.1 122 | 4,035 0.2 178 | 5,816 
0.4 48 |} 1,522 0.1 78 | 9,423 


7,901 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1966. 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1966—concluded 


Mental? 


Province or Territory 
and Category 


Newfoundland— 
Pt b11C tachag Shh Soe te Seah 1 
IPI AGG. 6 oe ca.cd Cree fe enter « 
mederall Sess. Hee. sateen: 


Public Be CARR ee Ee 2 


Palle ea cpeeceietes ce enn cee 4 
PrivalCree eM eRe eee 


Public Ne ERP ciortiors Aer 6 


[=] 
=e 
= C. 
— o> 


Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Public A Oe ae ee ae ee 


Beds 


per 
1,000 

Popu- 

lation! 


[Fase bet cS Eee 


(te 


Yt cs 


| res 


Beds 


10,978 
119 


18, 829 
1,138 
16,902 

118 
1,805 


Totals, All Hospitals 


Beds 
per 
1,000 
Popu- 
lation! 


No. 


—_—_ | —__ | —— | S| S| SC S| Le 


65,979 
689 


Tuberculosis* 
| Beds 
Hos per Hos- 
pitals Beds Poe pitals 
lation! 

No. No. No. No. 
1 278 0.6 49 
1 90 0.8 12 
2 460 0.6 58 
= = a 1 
= — — 2 
3 399 0.6 47 
i < abe 1 
14 Weelar 0.3 212 
25 -- 89 

— — — ) 
12 1,249 0.2 266 
— — — 88 
nk oa — 11 
2 308 One $0 
— — — 5 
~ = eh 13 
2 246 0.2 159 
_ — — 3 
2 562 | 0.4 152 
= = a 12 
2 179 0.1 Be 

1 150 0.1 5 
— — — 10 
= es — 1 
— 23 
41| 5,482 0.3] 1,172 
1 2 -- 188 
1 150 -- 79 


194, 306 
6,530 
9,573 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1966. 


in other hospitals. 


2 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units 
3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 


Although 1966 figures on number of hospitals in operation, their classification and their 
rated bed capacities (Tables 5 and 6) were available for 1966 at the time of preparasige of 
this Subsection, 1965 data were the latest obtainable for Tables 7 to 13. 
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Total adult and child admissions to Canadian hospitals were in excess of 3,226,000 in 


1965, up 1.5 p.c. from 1964 (Table 7). 


population. 
tion. 


In both years there were 165 admissions per 1,000 
Admissions to general hospitals numbered 3,053,517 or 156 per 1,000 popula- 
On any given day of the year one could expect to find an average of 180, 650 patients 


in Canadian hospitals as compared with an average daily patient load of 179,700 in 1964. 
General hospitals accounted for 49.9 p.c. of the 1965 average daily total and fenital hospitals 


for an additional 37.5 p.c. 


Percentage occupancy varied with the type of hospital and 


was highest in public mental hospitals (102.8 p.c.) and lowest in public tuberculosis 


sanatoria (69.4 p.c.). 


7.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and 
Federal Hospitals, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


_ Type of Service and Item 


- General— 


Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 
PAGATITISSTONS sbi ts sche cate 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Patient- Gayeet. 22... 3. ee 
Per 1,000 population? rs rae 4 
Average daily number o 
PALIENbS sch +... - aiecks we te 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Percentage occupancy?....... 


Aliied Special— 

Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 
ENGINIBSIONS ASP PE. 0506 toe ale 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
iPatiert-days7e si oes... kee. 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Average daily number of 
Patients +22 Hue... 1.4. 

Per 1,000 population?...... 
Percentage occupancy?....... 


Mental—+ 

Beds set up at Dec. 31...... 
alinissronss eee ELE. td. 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
PAGIONU-UAVSs0058 sere sire eae 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Average daily number of 
patients 34/5. feene 23 494: 

Per 1,000 population2?...... 
Percentage occupancy?....... 


Tuberculosis— 

Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 
IACIMISSIONS oases pees ecaas 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
ALIEN GeV Siosiatcscte baevuvertanconerese 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Average daily number of 
PAllentS:---.. +6. Het 

Per 1,000 population?...... 
Percentage occupancy?,...... 


General— 

Beds set up at Dec. 31...... 
PMGIMISSIONS? oF... 4 EG. s se. 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Patient-days ata a oe © ee 
Per 1,000 population?...... 
Average daily number of 
PST ION ES cis oh ce a praye sie « 

Per 1,000 population?..... 
Percentage occupancy?...... 


1 Adults and children. 


culosis units in other hospitals. 


1964 


1965 


Pusuic Hospitaus 


99,649 
2, Pe re 


29, a4. Mid 
i 520.2 


fii, Sit zi 
80. 3 


fae, 


80,018 
4, 


71,027 
45,131 
2 


3 
25,059,761 
1,302.8 


68, a: 5 
3.6 
106.4 


eK 
0.2 
72.2 


101,700 
2,902,539 


148.3 
29, 812,073 
i 523.3 


81, he 4 
8. 4 


16,560 
85,523 
4.4 
5,113,818 
261.3 


14,010.5 
0.7 
88.0 


69,708 
51,023 
2.6 

24, 489,579 
1,251.3 


67 ,094.7 
3.4 
102. 8 


5, 490 
9,811 
0.5 

1, 405, 103 
71.8 


Private Hospitats 


mal 
80.3 


2 Population estimates as at June 1. 
hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units in other hospitals. 


Type of Service and Item 1964 


1965 


Private Hospitats— 


concluded 
Allied Special— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 3,600 3,895 
IAGHIMISSIONS seh ere as ae 16, 802 16, 906 
Per 1,000 population?...... 0. 0.9 
Patient-days Bier h aie Deter eee 1,217,457 1,259,070 
Per 1,000 population?...... 63.3 64.3 
Average daily number of 
DAUIENUS tenes CA coe eh 3 3,326.4 3, Ke 
Per 1,000 population?...... 0.2 
Percentage occupancy?....... 91.4 90. 5 
Mental—+ 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 706 712 
Admissions’ 08) 2.14.2. 808 : 3,747 4,509 
Per 1,000 population?...... 0. 0.2 
Patientda ys. weaed 246 ,095 2525731 
Per 1,000 population?...... 12.8 12.9 
Average daily number of 
patients: 482.45 44... 9.84 672.4 692.4 
Per 1,000 population?...... -- -- 
Percentage occupancy?....... 106.1 102.0 
FEDERAL HoselItTaLs 
General— 
Beds set up at Dee. 31....... 9,517 9,329 
N@imissions. .. 66.4 4:...% 9. : 82,441 84, 267 
Per 1,000 population?...... 4.3 4.3 
Patient-days r Sncepesake 4 2,565,428 | 2,518,519 
Per 1,000 population?...... 133.4 128.7 
Average daily number 
patientssasies ALS (fe at ‘ 6,900.1 
Per 1,000 population?...... 0.4 
Percentage occupancy?....... 2. 5 12.2 
Allied Special— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 1,470 1, 463 
PNCIMISSIONS coe een chine neter: 2,962 2,851 
Per 1,000 population?...... 0.2 0.1 
Patient-aayses.. ote oe ee ds 421,160 416,046 
Per 1,000 population?...... 21.9 2153 
Average daily number 
DAtICnNts, eee uae ecto 1,150.7 1,139.9 
Per 1,000 population?...... 0.1 0.1 
Percentage occupany3........ 79.5 79.0 
Tuberculosis— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 321 299 
PNG MISSIONS!. .. .. 4. PREIS « she, 361 1,913 
Per 1,000 population?...... -- 0.1 
Ratientedays....£ REAM «...1:,. 90,078 92,363 
Per 1,000 population?...... 4.7 4.7 
Average daily number of 
patients....).1E. 2... 4... 246.1 253.0 
Per 1,000 population?...... -- -- 
Percentage occupany?........ 71.9 75.1 
3 Based on rated bed capacity. 4 Mental 


5 Tuberculosis hospitals only; exclusive of tuber- 
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In 1965 the average length of stay of adults and children separated from public general 
and allied special hospitals was 11.6 days (11.5 days in 1964). Table 8 shows the variation — 
in average length of stay by type of hospital and by region. The most striking feature 
of this table is that length of stay is much greater in chronic, convalescent and rehabilita- 
tion hospitals (139 days in 1965) than in other types of hospitals where average stay ap- 
proximates 10 days. In public general hospitals length of stay increases with bed size 
because of the greater availability and utilization of more complex services in larger 
hospitals. 


8.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and © 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1965 


Type of Hospital | Nfld./P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.| Canada 


days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days| days days days 


General............ 11.38 | 9.8] 10.6 | 10.0 | 10.4] 11.0} 9.3] 9.5] 8.8] 9.7 5.9 8.9 10.3 
- 9 beds..... _ _ 8.4] 6.7] 9.4] — | 10.2] 8.1] 7.0 iz — _- 8.2 
i OS. ee ee 6.0.) 1h. dal 4820 Meo ZaleleuSe Sel adicseal des lel tvs on mmc Qal tb vos 5.9 6.2 ee: 
DOA SS wack ort 126°) 00) Sal he Colalameal al Oalalia?. 4a) tl avoleeOs Salt wed _ 9.7 i 
DO 90s G Beae ane LOL 659 0 Sous br akee) | LO sia) ave 9a) (Sedu oS. Onl 820 _ _— 8.9 
|KO Kh! arene ee 14 1054 | 10-27) 9.5 Oe lel 956 ed0.1 | f98Gnie 8/1111 O29 — — 9.4 
200-299) SF ren. 11.5 1 10.92) 1051959) 1020) 10.5.) 8.5 | 1328 | Oars 826 — — 10.2 
300-499 “ .,..., 10.7 | — | 10.2 | 12.4] 10.8 | 11.1 | 10.0] 11.3] 9.2 | 10.5 — —_ 10.8 
500-999 “ ...... Zou — 14.5 | 14.8 | 12.5 | 11.5 | 11.0 | 13.1 9.8 | 11.2 — — 12.0 
1,000 or more beds.| — — - — | 138.1 | 14.0] 12.9 | — | 14.2 | 13.8 - — 13.6 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation....}138.4 |109.2 | 45.4 | 51.2 {150.5 1171.1 {100.4 1258.2 130.0 | 46.4 — _ 139.4 
Othertaice sc. <: 5.8 | — 6.5 | 16.1] 11.38] 9.7] — 2.6 | 6.4] 6.1 — — 9.3 
All Public 
Hospitals...... 11.7 | 10.3 | 10.6 | 10.3 | 11.9 | 12.6 | 11.0 | 10.2 | 10.9| 9.9 5.9 8.9 11.6 


Total full-time personnel in Canadian hospitals increased by 5.7 p.c. from 259,900 
in 1964 to 274,650 in 1965. As shown in Table 9, there were 186.5 full-time personnel 
per 100 rated beds in public general hospitals, 58.7 in mental hospitals and 83.0 in tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. 


9.—Full-Time Personnel Employed in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Province, 1965 


Norr.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


General and 


General Allied Special Mental! Tuberculosis? 
Province or Territory Per 100 Per 100 | Per 100 Per 100 
Number | Rated | Number] Rated | Number| Rated | Number] Rated 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
Newfoundland............. 4,323 181.9 4,485 170.7 621 (ane 210 75.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,000 144.5 1,043 144.5 240 61.4 84 93.3 
Nova SCOtIay...c.cesscccke 8,314 171.1 8,628 171.1 1,684 56.8 448 130.2 
New Brunswick..,......... 7,380 196.2 7,594 192.5 1,330 65.7 358 88.2 
Quebec. 2). cen. «sc ae 61,764 2250 71,002 196.6 10,802 59.5 1,252 70.1 
ONtALIOT.. 1c Mei netssic.o 00's 73, 558 186.8 80,749 173.3 14, 147 62.7 1,166 76.7 
Manitoba. og ccteret «cc. de. 9,996 Veil 1.375 165.6 1,677 48.0 222 94.5 
Saskatchewan............. 10,976 162.5 11,328 154.3 1,871 54.6 325 104.2 
Alberta SBN Ch Ss SEERA OE 14,669 157.5 16, 820 142.9 2,935 50.2 458° 80.1 
British Columbia.......... 16,571 151.1 17, 489 149.1 3,409 54.7 883 102.7 
Yukon Territory........... 147 100.7 153 95.6 — — — — 
Northwest Territories..... 305 led 358 78.6 _ — _ —_— 
Canadatte 209 , 003 186.5 291, 024 173.2 38, 716 58.7 4,906 83.0 
1 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units in other hospitals. 2 Tuberculosis hospitals only; 


exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals, 
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The total income of all public hospitals in 1965 was $1,290,000,000, an increase of 
12.4 p.c. over 1964. Table 10 shows that approximately 90 p.c. of this revenue was de- 
rived from net in-patient earnings in most types of hospitals. Total expenditure also 
rose by 12.4 p.c. from 1964 to $1,342,500,000 in 1965. Gross salaries and wages accounted 
for between 60 p.c. and 70 p.c. of total expenditures of all types of hospitals. Table 11 
shows that gross salaries and wages made up a smaller proportion of total expenditures in 
public general hospitals in the Atlantic Provinces than in the Central or Western Provinces 
in 1965. 

The cost per patient-day of care in public general hospitals rose by 9.8 p.c. from $31.00 
in 1964 to $34.05 in 1965. Table 12 shows how cost per patient-day increased with bed 
size in public general hospitals from $23.43 in the 1-9 bed size to $40.97 in hospitals with 
1,000 or more beds. Provincially, cost per patient-day in public general hospitals ranged 
from $24.40 in Prince Edward Island to $41.06 in Quebec, as shown in Table 13. 


10.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals, by Type, 1965 


Norz.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Revenues Expenditures 
: Operating]| Net Net Grants Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital Hospitals In- Out- and Salaries | and 


and_ |Surgical Drugs| Other} Total 
Wages |Supplies 


p.c. $7000 


patient | patient | Other 
Earnings| Earnings} Income 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. 
eneralcccosnaies 88.5 5.4 6.1 | 972,970 64.8 3.2 3.9 | 28.1 | 1,017,655 
1- eds. 84.0 8.8 7.2 2,041 64.7 2.7 3.7 28.9 2,128 
10-\24 ©. Fat 88.3 5.8 5.9 | 20,379 59.5 2.0 4.8} 33.0 21,838 
Ohara dees sc escs 89.8 5.4 4.8 | 41,963 59.9 2.6 4.3] 33.2 44,152 
DUH 99a co ceees 91.0 4.7 4.3 | 71,892 63.7 2.6 4.1] 29.6 74,762 
100-199 “...... 90.0 bea 4.8 | 155,488 64.8 3.0 329 28.3 162, 950 
200-299: 6... 6s 88.6 5.3 6.1 | 128,288 63.8 Gal 300 weeOae 135, 451 
300-499 “...... 87.9 5.9 6.2 | 196,096 65.8 3.2 8.8} 27.22 203,675 
500-999  “...... 87.6 5.4 7.0 | 236,506 65.2 3.5 4.0 2753 247 , 849 
1,000 or more beds 87.5 4.8 Tot WlZOrel? 66.6 3.6 3.8 | 26.0 124, 850 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation... 92.7 1.4 5.9 | 70,436 68.9 1.3 Je37) lL IS 73 , 526 
Ox Hcl) ee eee 83.9 4.0 12.1 20 ,696 66.6 2.2 2.4 28.8 22,019 
Mental. 2.'Stecebhe’ 75.7 0.3 24.0 | 200,670 69.9 0.9 20) a 20a0 202 , 982 
Tuberculosis...... 89.2 1.9 8.9 | 25,244 66.1 1.0 2.1 | 30.8 26,307 


11.— Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals, by Province, 1965 
Nors.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Expenditures 
: : Operating|| Total Gross | Medical 
Province or Territory Hosni : 
pitals|| Revenue |} Salaries and 
and Surgical Drugs Other Total 
Wages | Supplies 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c $’000 
Newfoundland. |.2200 6210088 o.oo 52.6 3.4 5.4 38.6 20,420 
Prince Edward Island 3 57.1 ond 4.2 35.6 4,090 
IMO COLMA: Chee. coh eos estes sic cue 56.4 3.0 3.9 36.7 35,750 
DN WaDTUuns WICK) vs. ic.'Sas vos sickle oles 57.9 3.5 4.0 34.6 31,731 
“27 0 ORS RS Sea es eee aan 66.8 3.2 4.0 26.0 306 , 520 
MOE HELO TE Ae tte Goe eth ste ag oe eles ens ; 65.2 3.2 3.9 27.7 367 , 235 
bere LOD A Reeieh Peas LF aucleth eis ei sleds e sitters 65.0 3.4 4.6 27.0 43 , 261 
BRC CHC WAND incase c cif’ sip iasstarn: sioss. © ones 64.5 3.0 3.8 28.7 54,877 
PMMBORGH Ser ase se ree es oe e's cele sme é 62.7 3.0 3.8 30.5 68, 939 
British) Columbiaey... di vuievs eiest «lider 67.0 B48 3.7 26.0 83,540 
VATCOM DCITILOLVE «0. 0.5 och p40 sewles one 60.3 3.9 2.8 33.0 147 
Northwest Territories 54.4 1.5 23 41.8 1,145 
mieayie pein eee! fbi sh pede rials cali ee all ee SI ee 
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12.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 1965 


Revenues Expenditures 
: Operating Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital * Net In- : 
Hospitals patient Total jes gan cal Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages | Supplies 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

852 28.84 32.57 22.06 1.10 1.35 34.05 

36 18.83 22.43 15.16 0.65 0.87 23.48 

203 19.70 22.31 14.07 0.64 1.13 23.64 

1$2 20.78 23.18 14.61 0.62 1.06 24.37 

144 22.85 25.12 16.63 0.70 1.06 26.11 

1 as A alia: Syndr Ainend es” Rory patn 130 26.76 29.75 20.19 0.94 1,24 31.18 

200-299) 2 Bd. Sere LS One 58 28.09 31.64 21.30 1.05 1.31 33.37 

SO00=409> mccene ry fe eran Sree eas 51 30.40 34.56 23.63 1.16 1.35 35.90 

LAUD URE err crak, CNR ne. Sree pet 30 33.36 38.08 26.02 1.40 1.61 39.91 

1, 000.or more beds... 25 eae 8 34.56 39.48 27.26 1.49 1.59 40.97 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and_ re- 

Habilitation... ses ge ees fe 103 14,26 15.37 11.05 0.21 0.38 15.99 

OfthberSs. . 3". nave eae ees. 8.8. 56 34.62 41.31 29.22 1201 Tats 43.90 

Mie nial ais act Nencyaravancncdons sey Se-ctare ee oieese 96 6.24 8.23 5.83 0.07 0.21 8.33 

Tuberculosis®......% Agee eeeeee 6-e 42 16.02 17.97 12.38 0.19 0.38 18.72 


1 Excludes newborn. 


13.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province, 1965 


Revenue Expenditures 
Province and Net Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital In-patient} Total Saaics Ee Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
General gh 4%. too OM ntsc cs sce crass EES ae 23.23 27.06 15.38 1.00 1.58 29.19 
Allied Special— 
ero ie convalescent and rehabilitation..... 8.71 10.76 7.63 0.12 0.13 10.61 

entals: }. 3 90s. 5.8.8. eRe a eke Oe oe ee ts fe: Ne as i 

Auberculosishe .. 2.8. .0) ae eee ee 15.11 15.97 9.38 0.25 0.54 15.97 
Prince Edward Island— 

Generale «| Sth ead Ai ionnc hs mek Minds 18.90 23.68 13.93 0.78 1.02 24.40 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 18.01 23.50 15.64 0.96 (Men 25.00 
Mental sa dence errk son Ba Serres WS har ae 0.86 8.40 5.39 0.05 0.40 8.40 
EL UDELCULOSISH procetciccertre ohare tacieinseiciecr ete 24.36 26.07 16.88 0.25 0.66 26.07 

Nova Scotia— 
Generals sc scee nc ae an ooh eee nee 26.96 31.14 17.90 0.96 123 Siete 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 227-21 29.72 17.95 0.89 0.62 30.32 

Other sts esd coke foc ae Se ee ee CELE 42.73 47.63 28.25 1.28 1.14 49.14 
Mental oa sate or ee eee 3.25 7.79 5.08 0.13 0.07 7.83 
‘Ruberculosis tee... Auten ct-batianteet.sa de 24.79 26.33 17.54 9.55 2 26.33 

New Brunswick— 
Gronerall Uc cactatate as: «scaync's 1 RE on Fe eon 24.86 30.26 17.63 1.07 125 30.47 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 19.19 20.18 13.00 0.39 0.71 20.43 

Others Soe... do, bob. 5 ABO ee 19.72 23.91 15.00 0.52 0.38 24.10 
(Mental 5 eo cic te Me Beids ss Sh SRE hoc + 0.84 7.66 5.23 0.06 0.18 7.66 
Ruberculosis $i ci... ABs tes oo teieeeds co be 17.44 19.99 12.88 0.10 0.32 19.99 

Quebec— 
Gener g1UM seit... ts Bete ds oe tee oa hee 32.80 37.58 27.48 1.31 1.67 41.06 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 12.89 13.96 10.48 Ont 0.46 14.92 

Other} ty sae nc 5 eee Ber cesierivs hele We aioe Seas 33.50 36.53 28.36 0.79 1.06 39.47 
Mental satagh: 290s. cdots te co's Seva Bees bone SRR 7.16 7.49 5.20 0.03 0.28 7.81 
SUUPOLCULOGIS ? Se 6.05 56 SoBe dice aio beefed dv wide obo docks 12.28 13.59 9.86 0.13 0.56 15.23 


1 Excludes newborn. ? Included with medical and surgical supplies. 
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13.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province, 1965—concluded ‘ 


| Revenue Expenditures 
Province and Net Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital In-patient} Total ome: Bitte Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
| Ontario— 
REC ae eae ee ete eae tl oe reste Ss 8, 30.09 33.69 22.34 aa! 132 34.25 
| Allied Special— 
| Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 15.50 16.16 Lil 0.20 0.34 16.36 
| OULD ete thse Binsin One CE Bs ESBS netid 44,24 65.62 40.50 1.62 1.78 68.58 
| 1 ee eee Creer ree 8.50 8.85 6.56 0.12 0.16 8.84 
| BIDELCUlOsis erie ee cs cae 16.25 19.56 13.46 0.17 0.22 20.31 
_ Manitoba— 
| RR Rr SI ar or ne re 26.90 29.57 19.22 1.01 1235 29.55 
_ Allied Special— 
| Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 18.18 20.15 14.18 0.28 0.57 20.09 
Me era tale ei caie ke tent s cee oe St 2.84 7.28 5.24 0.09 0.27 7.26 
EETISOTCULOS IS trent ites iene ees t tier nck 12.87 14.37 8.35 0.15 0.20 14.46 
Saskatchewan— 
IESE lets ale iene ee rey on wapise: 23.69 26.49 17.81 |° 0.84 1.06 27.65 
Pe ental... eee eee eect e eee e cerns: 0.37 8.85 6.61 0.05 0.18 8.85 
| SSIS pei opel Oe In aie er 17.48 18.59 13.19 0.14 0.26 18.61 
 Alberta— 
PO ees eR ae Ai See a ere sveya puns, 4 tien) sl tvs rapes. bie 25.06 27.88 18.41 0.$1 144. 29.36 
_ Allied Special— 
| Chronie, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 12.24 13.20 8.87 0.18 0.26 14.18 
(CORLISS BE yt REE eR eat SER ot Da tere en 24.22 25 ad 19.30 0.68 0.71 28.10 
MONG tc pre charset. Shea. fatapyertnciert fe sauerts tle 7.76 5.42 0.03 0.18 7.76 
MDOT CULOSIS .5 oy. o nsizre ieee 0 eaters slow Os Spee ee 23.08 26.56 18.61 0.17 0.55 26.56 
| British Columbia— 
| CNS ag Re AL eee 25.70 28.28 19.87 0.98 1.10 29.66 
- Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 14.04 18.77 15.48 0.17 0.25 21.24 
DCRCU eer ate aries cee niece 31.29 31.97 24.60 1.01 0.98 33.09 
TESST) Meer were ek ea aaa ee ee - 8.76 8.91 5.81 0.08 0.24 8.92 
BREE CECULOSIS rte ne aie oe ete eae 20.76 21.41 16.12 0.49 0.35 21.41 
Yukon Territory— 
BG CHCTAL Se ie ee wo eeieealitwaes s 38.09 45.21 31.20 2.02 1.43 Ble 
- Northwest Territories— 
_ SSROu! eee ou Ee ore eran 19.00 22.87 15.05 0.42 0.65 27.68 


1 Excludes newborn. 


Hospital Morbidity.—A growing need for additional information on illness in 
Canada is being met in part by a new statistical program involving separations (dis- 


_ charges and deaths) from the general and allied special hospitals in Canada. The program 


j 


provides data on primary diagnosis, days of care, length of illness, and age composition 
for all hospital patients except those in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria. (Age, 
sex and diagnostic information on persons treated in mental hospitals and in tuberculosis 
sanatoria has been available at the national level for many years but no similar information 
has been available for persons treated in the other kinds of hospitals.) About 100 out 
of every 1,000 persons are hospitalized during a year and, of these, 96 or 97 are treated in 
general and allied special hospitals. 


It should be noted that the picture of morbidity provided by these statistics is not, 
of course, the whole picture. A total morbidity picture would include not only the mor- 
bidity covered by in-patient hospital care but also out-patient morbidity, morbidity covered 
by treatment outside the hospitals, and morbidity for which no treatment is received. 
Nevertheless, the illnesses that receive hospital care are, in general, more serious and 
more important than the illnesses that do not receive hospital care and this, together 
with the fact that the diagnostic quality of hospital morbidity statistics is very high, 
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makes hospital morbidity statistics a most important source of information. Tables 14 
and 15 present adult and child patients (excluding newborn) in terms of 17 diagnostic 
categories (Canadian) which consolidate the much more detailed International Classifi- 
cation of Diseases. 


PRIMARY CAUSES OF HOSPITALIZATION, 1964 
(EXCLUDING NEWBORN) 


PER CENT * 
10 


DELIVERIES AND COMPLICATIONS OF a 
PREGNANCY, CHILDBIRTH AND THE PUERPERIUM f 


DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM - — . - 
DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM——— 
ACCIDENTS, POISONINGS AND VIOLENCE --— 
DISEASES OF THE GENITOURINARY SYSTEM-~ : 
DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM-— 


NEOPLASMS 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM _ 
AND SENSE ORGANS 


DISEASES OF THE BONES AND 
ORGANS OF MOVEMENT 


ALLERGIC, ENDOCRINE SYSTEM, METABOLIC _ 
AND NUTRITIONAL DISEASES 


MENTAL, PSYCHONEUROTIC AND _ 
PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


ALL OTHER CAUSES 


© PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BASED ON SEPARATIONS (DISCHARGES AND DEATHS). 


AGE-SPECIFIC” HOSPITALIZATION, SEPARATION RALES = 


FOR MALES AND FEMALES, 1964 
(EXCLUDING NEWBORN) 


RATE PER 
100,000 POPULATION 
50,000 


40,000 
30,000 
20,000 


10,000 


1 ] ' 1 
| 20-24 | 30-34 ! 40-44 ! 50-54 | 60-64 | 70-74 | 
15-19 25-29 35-39 45-49 55-59 65-69 75-79 
3% SEPARATIONS ARE THE SUM OF DISCHARGES AND DEATHS. AGE GROUPS 


a 
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14.—Hos pital Separations, Separations and Days per 100,000 Population, and Average 
Days Stay, by Diagnostic Category, 1964 


(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


1 Major groupings of the /nternational Classification of Diseases, 1955 revision. 


Separations 
Diagnostic Category! Separations | per 100,000 
Population 
No. No. 
MPECUIVeland Parasitic DISCASeS.....atocccesccoee ech cs ee ee: 43,478 pedis 
OODIASIAGE eT eRe. Lee me ee aL? EEE SOL. Ath TEE: 164,750 859 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic and Nutritional 
RE ISORRCS Te eet he een ee ene ee fee SS INE 86 , 432 450 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs............. 17,300 90 
Mental, Psychoneurotic and Personality Disorders............ 85,660 446 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs............ 147, 139 767 
miresses OL the Circulatory SYSteMss'< sjoe hve horchec ows © Shue sis cone 241,674 1,260 
= Diseases of the Respiratory System...0.5......0. 00.0... e ee 471,116 2,456 
Diseases of the Digestive System.............. 0000 e eee eee 411,359 2,144 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System....................... 244,185 12 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, Childbirth and 
Bathe Puerperitim tos ccettwe: dbase ees. bys a. aeiacdien sere! 592,547 3,088 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue...................... 62,395 329 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement............... 105, 869 552 
BPOnpenital MANOTMINUONS. voce. reek te ve ce etn se eens ote s 29,612 154 
iertain Disewsesrotarly inlanGys: .... 6... 6s se ccewbaceceseeus 9,973 52 
Symptoms Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions............... 71,655 373 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of injury).......... 277 379 1,446 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admissions, Live- 
iGEM AROED 5G Seis tucson a na ascemnaeesec erence Neen Ste a 20,557 107 
JANUS ORIN OSS OS a, ee, 7 ol ea ee 3,083,080 16,069 


Days per Average 
100,000 Days 
Population Stay 
No. No. 
Seoul) 14.6 
16, 533 19.3 
7,361 16.3 
1,365 5p 
8,224 18.4 
21271 27.7 
28,154 22.4 
16, 102 6.6 
22237 10.4 
12,500 9.8 
17,655 Bal 
Seok 9.9 
11,046 20.0 
2,345 15-2 
679 ley 
3,128 8.4 
16,751 11.6 
2,031 19.0 
193 , 904 12.1 


Information on the detailed cate- 


gories included in these main groupings is available in DBS publication Hospital Morbidity (Catalogue No. 82-206). 


15.—Hos pital Separations per 100,000 Population, by Diagnostic Category and Age Group, 
1964 


(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Diagnostic Category! 
Under 15 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases................. 361 
RNGOpIASTIS! Stas tured sci woes soe He ee cbtbabane ¢ 124 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolicand Nutri- 

Mional DISCABES | A . NAs Bl Bence he OES eh 239 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs 89 
Bental, Psychoneurotic and Personality Disor- 

LE ag. hE aN i See ek Se RS 71 
ie: ases of the Nervous System and Sense Or- 

ANS ee bys thes Beanies Me abvarta oaths b's <BR hae sd 651 
Diseases of the Circulatory System............. 202 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............. 4,858 
Diseases of the Digestive System............... 1,495 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System......... 452 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, 

Childbirth and the Puerperium............... 5 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue........ Bile 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement. . 171 
Congenital Malformations..............:....002 320 
Certain Diseases of Early Infancy............... 154 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions 333 

_ Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of in- 

(OSS a: Gee Cee nn Bie EE Sed Coe meen 1,212 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admis- 

BION Sel VODITLES idee. ta. ere oh. hae sei Te 51 

PATER ALISES igo ciretbs oie: sical nin 2 = = he, 6's 11,160 


, a 


Age Group 

Total 

15-24 25-44 45-64 65+ 
205 139 130 194 227 
370 897 1,660 3,109 859 
235 347 786 1,388 450 
44 55 93 304 20 
398 740 769 479 446 
300 418 916 3,052 767 
223 802 2,509 6,668 1,260 
1,348 £03 1,121 2,409 2,456 
1,623 2,039 3,0.0 4,032 2.144 
ite "019 1,836 1,779 2aOOn 273 
7,987 7, 182 63 — 3,088 
338 248 305 394 325 
323 642 1,053 12238 552 
113 68 52 33 154 
1 — — — 52 
312 344 429 645 83 
1,748 1,340 1,423 2,264 1,446 
86 98 146 340 107 
16,671 18,158 16,322 28, 902 16,069 


ER a ee eee TEEEIEEIEIISE aIIEIEIEEESI EE RERERE EERE 


1 See footnote to Table 14. 
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Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases* 


Three categories on the notifiable list established by the Dominion Council of Health 
continued to predominate in 1966—venereal diseases (23,455 cases), scarlet fever and 
streptococcal sore throat (20,022 cases), and infectious and serum hepatitis (5,835 cases). 


The rate of venereal disease notifications, which had risen from 97.3 per 100,000 
population in 1959 to 121.6 in 1964, dropped to 117.6 in 1965 and to 117.2 in 1966. Infec- 
tious and serum hepatitis have declined consistently over a number of years to a rate of 
29.2 per 100.000 population as compared to 33.7 in the previous year. Scarlet fever and 
streptococcal sore throat, on the other hand, are continuing an upward trend, increasing 


to 100.0 per 100,000 population from 69.4 in 1965 and 55.1 in 1964. There were varying . 


decreases in incidence rates in 1966 over 1965 of epidemic diarrhoea of the newborn. diph- 
theria. dysentery, infectious encephalitis, food poisoning, viral or aseptic meningitis, 
pemphigus neonatorum and tuberculosis as compared to the slight increases from 1964 
to 1965. Incidence rates of brucellosis and typhoid and paratyphoid fever decreased from 
1965 to 1966, but rates for meningococcal infections and pertussis increased. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


16.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1963-66 


Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 
Inter- 
national Disease 
List No. 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1963 1964 1865 1966 
No No. No No 
044/Brucellosis (undulant fever)... 57 54 38 21 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.1 
764; Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
epidemic, ...0...8 eerie 98 114 128 140 0.9 1.0 toa 0.7 
055): Diphtheriazs 2.5 o¢ Ages wees we 75 25 51 BY 0.4 0.1 0.3 0.2 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery!...............000: 4,166 | 3,891 | 4,017 | 3,422 22.0 20.2 20.5 17) 
O26} nr AOC DIC cancerenco nen serine 20 50 §1 47 0.1 0.8 0.3 0.2 
OSS |e Bactllarvennes to aiccen: 1,448 1,846 1,827 1,914 7.7 7.0 9.3 9.6 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious....... 58 5 91 4 0.5 2 0.5 2 
049.0, 042.1, \e Aw ainow 
049,2|/# 00d poisoning.............. 1,116 | 1,582 | 1,728 | 1,728 9.0 12.5 13.5 8.6 
092, N9S8.5) Hepatitis, infectious (including 
serum hepatitis)............ 10,080 | 8,218 | 6,601 | 5,835 53.3 42.7 33.0 29.2 
080.2, 082.1)Meningitis, viral or aseptic.... 298 163 313 136 1.6 1.3 2.5 0.7 
057| Meningococcal infections. ..... 111 115 88 85 0.6 0.6 0.4 0.5 
766|Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn)...... 3 11 39 10 2 0.1 0.3 2 
056|Pertussis (whooping cough)...| 6,134 | 4,844] 2,472 | 4,549] 32.5 25.2 12.6 22.7 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic....... 122 19 3 3 0.6 0.1 2 2 
050, 051/Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
sore throat. ...-.ceebeesss 9,992 | 10,605 | 13,591 | 20,022 52.0 55.1 69.4 100.0 
001-019|Tuberculosis................-. 5,705 | 4,541 | 4,803 | 4,517 30.2 23.6 24.5 22.6 
040, 041, Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 147 195 158 127 0.8 1.0 0.8 0.6 
Venereal diseases!............. 22,199 | 23,401 | 23,016 | 23,455 117.5 121.6 117.6 117.2 
030-034; Gonorrhoea................ 19,411 | 20,628 | 20,453 | 21,479 102.7 107.2 104.6 107.8 
020-021.3, 
023 024s Sy phaliguasaceeccs cc 2,785 | 2,771 | 2,660} 1,970 14.7 14.4 13.1 9.8 
026-029 ; 


1 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 20.05 per 100,000 population or less. 
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17.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 
by Province, 1966 


Inter- 
national 
List No. 


Disease 


044 a (undulant 


VCD) Acta. etree oh bid: ot 
764 Tenicen of the newborn, 
epidemic 

055 Diphtheria 

045, 046, 048) Dysentery? 
046) Amoebic............... 

045) Bacillary 
082.0|Encephatitis, infectious. . 


049.0, oe 13) \ Food poisoning.......... 


092, N998. 3 eee infectious (in- 
ding serum hepatitis) 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic 
057| Meningococcal infections. . 

766| Pemphigus neonatorum 
{impetigo of the new- 
DOL) sehen 
056] Pertussis(whooping cough) 

080.0, 080.1]/Poliomyelitis, paralytic. . 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat...... 


030-034] Gonorrhoea............ 
020-021.3, || 

| Syphiliseessaccrseete. 
9 


056-038) Other......... 0.020000 


044 oo (undulant 


i 


pi 
055 Di ueboua er i Oe 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery?.............. 
O46/" Amocbic....... tatters 
045 


082.0 Encephalitis, infectious... 
049.0, Peta al} +Food poisoning.......... 


092, N998.5 Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis) 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic 
57|Meningococcal infections. . 

766) Pemphigus neonatorum 
Cal of the new- 


Ce 


ee ee 2) 


oug 
080.0, 080. 1/Poliomyelitis, paralytic... 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat...... 
001-019) Tuberculosis............. 
040, 041/Typhoid and paratyphoid 


~ 020-021.3, 
023, 024, 
026-029 


036-038 


Suns Ge eae conte ceo 
Ger esac cc ret. 


Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.|Que. | Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta.|B.C.| Y.T. 


cy econ By 
200; 911,048 
=e 3 
200 1) 8 
== 1 Nase 

6| als 
2931  305| 288 
aS 31 13 
fg] Peg heey 
= 1 4 
34} 532] 38 
581| 3,614/1,339 
3151 28| 217 

pee 9 
533| 25] 488 
520|  28| 415 
1s} | 
eH ee 
40.5] 8.3/138.0 
Gopel ican 2 
40.5| 0.9] 0.4 
1.2} 1.81 2.8 
45.2| 281.0] 38.1 
sy OR 4 a 
2.4 3.71 0.1 
lees | bias 


17.0} 490.2} 5.0 


117.8/3,329.8)177.1 
63.8] 25.8) 28.7 


1.0 1.2 
108.0) 23.0) 64.5 
105.4) 20.38) 64.9 


2.6) 2.8) 9.7 


NUMBER Of CASES 


Rly OS 5] es | Oa) ee i] — 
—|—|1 3] 2 4} 31 
oil be figs O11 Wer] og Bh 2] Ba 
217| 170} 629} 111] 158) 303] 570 
217| 170| 626| 67| 118] 300| 203 
1] Some eane re ee ge) Fgh 
150] 752] 1 | 125} $99] 207] 358 
142] 504/2,246] 346] 358] 561] 844 
Bao ad 23 se 25 | mel Mewe3k 
{eect Oop Br Ble Oe ed 
— es 1 6 ane, — — 
22/1,216/1,998] 45} 39] 252) 311 
c= 3 pate 3 ae i ae 
11/4,056|5,262| 185]1,118]1,710/1,784 
153]1,318|1,151] 215) 235} 299] 465 


8) 44 41 a 10 4 4 
370/2,577|3, 940)2, 8993/2, 355/3 ,655/5, 613 
354|2, 158)3,225|2,707|2, 253)3, 44715, 391 

16} 419) 712) 192) 99) 208) 222 
— giv. 3 as 


Rates PER 100 000 PorvuLatTion 


. 
— 


— 
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1 Not reportable. 
population. 


2 Includes other cases where type not specified. 


3 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 
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TRENDS IN THE tNCIDENGE OF MAJOR 
NOR EPABEE- blo CHOOT OT -Oo 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL, 1966 
VENEREAL DISEASES 


/- FOOD POISONING 2.7% 
9, 
SCARLET FEVER AND OTHER DISEASES 0.9% 
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Subsection 3.—Numbers of Physicians and Earnings of Those in Private Practice 


There were an estimated 23,700 active civilian physicians in Canada (exclusive of 
those in the Yukon and Northwest Territories) at Dec. 31, 1965, or one physician for 
every 833 persons of the population. Table 18 gives the provincial distribution and 
population/physician ratios as estimated for 1965, and shows also the historical trends 
for Canada since 1901. British Columbia continues to have the most favourable provincial 
ratio of physicians to population, followed by Ontario and Quebec. 


18.— Active Civilian Physicians and Population per Physician, 1901-65, and by Province, 1965 
(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Active Civilian Active Civilian 
Physicians Physicians 
Year Population Province Population 
Number per Number per 
Physician Physician 
Census Data— Newfoundland: 2552-2 a. 315 1,590 
LOUD a eee eee tae) eens seer 5,475 972 Prince Edward Island........ 90 1,200 
TOT ee eee Secret toe | 7,411 970. cNova Scotian. aes: 208 2 875 867 
I OPAL ih ARAM eetend ne aieaaa et elie 8,706 1,008 New Brunswick.............. 530 1,181 
LOD Tet) beeen ee ee 2 phe i 10,020 1RO34 i" Quebeces 4. Giana teen ee 6,965 820 
O41 Ls es SO eee we 10,723 12072, aOntariow:..0s..geenes Ace ee 8,815 775 
Manitopato.... 4cn0ss tn ee 1,100 872 
Register of Physicians—! Saskatchewan................ 990 963 
OSS rece aad: tonc 14, 163 080): a Al bertare waa. ota ek. cate ee 1,570 927 
(OEE AS 5 A oe RAL Lh 2 |. ae 15,651 977 || British Columbia............ 2, 450 750 
NO SO Reseed cite cone, te ee 19,300 906 
LOG Qa eae eee nek Es ee 21,011 881 
OIG). Sek Sean SRE ORME oe Oe 23,700 833 All Provinces.............. 23,700 833 


1 Department of National Health and Welfare register. 
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Earnings.—More than 98 p.c. of the earnings of privately practising physicians and 
surgeons in Canada were obtained from fees charged for individual items of professional 
service. As Table 19 shows, average gross earnings in 1965 from fees plus wages and 
salaries earned incidental to fee practice were $32,799. This figure was 7 p.c. higher than 
in 1964 and 48 p.c. above the 1958 figure. The highest average gross earnings in 1965 
were reported in Saskatchewan at $37,474; in Ontario and Alberta they were above the 
national average. Average gross incomes in the remaining provinces ranged downward 


| from $32,037 in Manitoba to $25,596 in Prince Edward Island. Generally, throughout 


the seven-year period 1959-65, highest average gross earnings have been most consistently 


reported in Ontario and the westernmost provinces. 


The net returns to doctors, after deduction of the expenses of professional fee practice, 
reveal similar geographic patterns, as seen in Table 19. Net earnings for Canada as a 


‘ whole averaged $22,064 in 1965. The figure was 7.7 p.c. higher than in 1964 and 51 pc. 
above the 1959 figure. The highest provincial average net income was reported by Ontario 


doctors at $24,188 followed by Saskatchewan doctors at $23,530. The lowest average 
net income was reported in Prince Edward Island. 


19.—Average Gross and Net Professional Incomes of Physicians and Surgeons, 
by Province, 1959-65 


Province 19597 1960r 19617 1962 1963 19647 1965 
or Territory 


Gross PROFESSIONAL INCOMES! 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Memrouncdlanad2 609 enti. en ales. 24,669 28 , 583 27, 184 24, 809 27, 908 30,630 31,620 
Prince Edward Island................ 18,854 20,177 20,001 19,676 23,413 23 157 25,596 
DMNA RSCOUIA MERIC ei ntice sits: gars 21,341 22 , 802 23, 242 23 , 302 23,455 25,739 27 , 486 
INewabrunswick)).AAssae ls... exiled: 18,918 22,523 24, 220 23,978 26,376 27 , 802 29 ,622 
EE OSTCAE: hrgd Orr ieee oO ee eRe 18,721 19,656 22,118 23,418 25,748 26,813 29,010 
SOD psi: Ae ies 24,153 25,534 27, 206 2hytto 30,641 33,201 35,7102 
RN ELOW HO oak odes Oks cake a Gaeee 27,567 25,767 29 ,072 29 , 003 28,769 29,103 S2R0SK 
PS ACME WAI acco tics pislald.e Rd Weise 8,6 23 ,699 27,102 27, 103 DRY ese: 35,657 36 , 484 37,474 
SOc 62 ig gy i ee ee SP Food: opskn 25,254 28 ,032 29,221 oil, SZ 30,912 32,690 30,000 
mmanitash (Columbia «o/s oc oe ee es dee: 26,628 28 , 066 27 , 867 27 , 498 27 ,670 30,510 31,875 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!...| 19,915 19,398 20,083 20,081 22,007 16, 495 27,812 
Average for Camada......... 22,910 24,288 25,862 26,322 28,690 30,586 32,799 


Net PRoressionaL INcoMEs® 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
iNewroundland?.. os... BoA. foes 16,776 19,902 18,640 18,042 19, 455 21,523 23 ,028 
Prince Edward Island................ 11,427 12,589 13,119 15,448 15,777 16,478 17,835 
BAIS CO LISS a kc c etacins ch cis ous 14, 820 16,074 16,070 15,925 15, 839 17,851 19,146 
iS TUNSAVECKE. ics SRE. ho udevetrane re abe 12,372 15,535 16,288 16,418 17,701 19,255 20,251 
NSC ee tach ands ak acie © ty fae sheets 11,795 12,870 14, 454 LOSS 16,696 18,534 20 , 5382 
LEG atl 2 I A AROS Te Rr Ie maa 15,605 16,754 17,682 18,306 20,492 22 , 247 24,188 
PORES TIS  O 8 Eat Ok ce te catpal ope le thee 15,442 16,000 15,829 16,742 18,178 18,720 19,681 
PEI UREWAN. «ocicick oss Gascamlacsbye pele 15,096 15,955 15,848 14,619 Dealova) 23 , 879 23 , 530 
ee ae a ee A 15,941 17,754 17,925 18,612 19,111 Alergy, 22,681 
Pema Columbia... 2s iii dec coe sus ovo ibe 16,953 17,600 17 , 067 17,284 17, 464 19,560 20,121 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!...| 16,271 14,908 15,594 16,368 16, 480 13,601 tonto 
Average for Canada......... 14,590 15,735 16,472 16,970 18, 688 29,484 22, 064 
1 Includes incidental wages and salaries. 2 Excludes physicians employed on a salaried basis under the 
Cottage Hospital Medical Service and by subsidized voluntary prepayment plans. The estimated number of such 
excluded physicians in 1965 was 95. 3 Excludes some physicians employed on a salaried basis in private group- 
practice. The estimated number of such excluded physicians in 1965 was Dik 4 Data for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are posted for record only. 5 Includes net professional fees after deducting expenses of 


practice, and wages and salaries incidental to fee practice. 
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PART II.—PUBLIG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Comprehensive 
income-maintenance measures such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security pensions, 
family allowances, youth allowances and unemployment insurance, where nation-wide 
co-ordination is required, are administered federally. The Federal Government gives 
substantial aid to the provinces in meeting the costs of public assistance and also provides 
services for special groups such as veterans, Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare is generally responsible for federal welfare matters 
although the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
and Manpower and Immigration operate programs for specific groups. 


Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but. | 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial | 


aid from the province. 


Co-ordination in welfare matters between different levels of government and between 
government and voluntary authorities is facilitated by the National Council of Welfare, 
an advisory body to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. The Council consists 
of the federal Deputy Minister of Welfare who acts as chairman, the provincial deputy 
ministers of welfare, and ten other persons appointed for three-year terms by the Governor 
in Council. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Canada Pension Plan 


The Act establishing the Canada Pension Plan received Royal Assent on Apr. 3, 1965 
and was proclaimed in force on May 5 of the same year. The collection of contributions 
commenced in January 1966, and in January 1967 the first benefits were paid in the form 
of Retirement Pensions. The Plan represents an important milestone in Canadian social 
development. It will enable millions of people to make financial provision for their retire- 
ment and to protect themselves and their dependants or survivors against loss of income 
in the event of the disability or death of the head of the family. 


The Plan is universally applicable throughout Canada, except in the Province of 
Quebec where a comparable pension plan has been established. The Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, however, are closely co-ordinated and operate virtually as a single program. 
Together, they cover almost all members of the labour force in Canada. Benefit credits 
accrued under the Canada or Quebec Plans are portable throughout Canada. A con- 
tributor who may have worked for more than one employer during his lifetime or who may 
be self-employed for all or part of his working life will accumulate pension credits regardless 
of where he may work in Canada. In addition, benefits under the Plan are payable to 
beneficiaries whether or not they live in Canada. Every contributor to the Plan must 
have a Social Insurance Number so that his pensionable earnings may be accurately re- 
corded for benefit purposes. 


To participate in the Plan, a person must be between the ages of 18 and 70 and earn 
more than $600 yearly as an employee, or at least $800 if he is self-employed. As of 1967, 
contributions are made on earnings between $600 and $5,000 a year by both employees 
and self-employed persons. Employees contribute at the rate of 1.8 p.c. and a matching 
contribution is made by their employers; self-employed persons contribute at the rate of 
3.6 p.c. No contributions are to be made by persons while they are receiving disability 
pensions. Although contributions are not paid on the first $600 of annual earnings, that 
amount is nevertheless included in the calculation of benefits. Benefits are classified under 
three main headings: Retirement Pensions; Disability Pensions for contributors, with 
additional benefits for their dependent children; and Survivors’ Benefits, consisting of a 
widow’s pension, a disabled widower’s pension, orphans’ benefits, and a lump sum death 
benefit. 


es 
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In 1967, Retirement Pensions became payable to contributors who were 68 years of 
age or over provided that, if under age 70, they were retired from regular employment. 
Each year the minimum pensionable age is being reduced one year until, commencing in 
1970, Retirement Pensions will be payable to contributors who have retired from regular 
employment at the age of 65. In the case of contributors who have reached 70 years of 
age, Retirement Pensions are payable regardless of whether they are retired. They 
become payable at their full rates beginning in January 1976. These rates amount to 
25 p.c. of what the up-dated pensionable earnings of contributors have averaged since 


- Jan. 1, 1966, or from age 18, whichever comes later. 


Contributors who become eligible for Retirement Pensions prior to 1976 receive 
reduced amounts. In the calculation of retirement pensions that commence during this 
period, pensionable earnings are averaged over ten years or 120 months. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is where a Disability Pension has been paid, in which case the time during 
which that pension was in pay is deducted from the ten years, and the remaining period 
is then used for averaging purposes. In the calculation of Retirement Pensions that 
commence after 1975, provision is made to assist the contributor who may have had periods 
of low or no earnings during his contributory period. This is accomplished by dropping 
out the number of months during which contributions may have been made after age 65, 
and either by using the pensionable earnings in those months in place of earlier periuds of 
lesser or no earnings, or by dropping such pensionable earnings out of the calculation if 
they are less favourable to him. Also dropped out of the calculation are up to 15 p.c. of 
the number of months he could have contributed before age 65 and the earnings in an 
equal number of months, although the drop-out must not reduce the number of months 
for averaging purposes to less than 120. 


A person under 70 years of age who is in receipt of a Retirement Pension must meet 
an earnings test. In 1967, the maximum annual remuneration from employment which 
he may earn without affecting the amount of his pension is $900. Should his yearly earn- 
ings exceed this figure, his pension is reduced as follows: when employment earnings are 
between $900 anc $1,500, the reduction in pension will equal 50 p.c. of the amount over $900, 
or an amount of up to $300 per year; if earnings exceed $1,500, the amount to be deducted 
will be $300, plus the actual amount that is earned over $1,500. However, the amount 
of his pension is not subject to reduction for any month in which the pensioner does not 
earn over $75. Atage 70, a contributor is entitled to receive the full amount of his Retire- 
ment Pension regardless of the amount of his earnings. 


Disability Pensions become payable in May 1970. A contributor is considered to be 
disabled if he has a physical or mental disability that is so severe and likely to continue 
so long that he cannot engage in steady work. Disability Pensions, plus benefits for the 
dependent children of disabled contributors, will be available provided contributions have 
been made to the Plan for the required minimum period, namely, for five years if a Dis- 
ability Pension is to commence before 1976. The amount of the Disability Pension con- 
sists of a flat-rate payment calculated by multiplying $25* by the ratio that the Pension 
Index for the year in which the pension commences bears to the Pension Index for the 
year 1967, plus 75 p.c. of what the contributor’s monthly Retirement Pension would have 
been had he reached age 65 when his Disability Pension commenced. Benefits payable on 
behalf of a disabled contributor’s dependent children consist of an amount equal to the 
flat-rate payment, mentioned above, for each of the first four children and one half of that 
amount for each additional child. Benefits are payable until the child reaches age 18, 
or up to the age of 25 years if he continues to attend school or university full time. 


Survivors’ Benefits become payable in February 1968. They wil! be paid to or on 
behalf of the survivors of a deceased contributor who has made contributions for the 
minimum qualifying period, namely, three years for benefits commencing before 1975. 

A woman who is widowed between ages 45 and 65 is entitled to a Widow’s Pension 
consisting of the flat-rate payment (previously mentioned) plus 373 p.c. of her husband’s 


* Subject to adjustment (see p. 328, para 4). 
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Retirement Pension. Should her husband not be in receipt of a Retirement Pension at 
the time of his death, such a pension is calculated in prescribed manner for the purposes 
of computing the amount of the Widow’s Pension. If a woman is widowed under age 
45, the same pension is paid provided she has dependent or disabled children or is herself 
disabled. If she does not meet any of these requirements, her pension is reduced by an 
amount equal to 1/120 for each month she is less than age 45 at the time of her husband’s 
death. Accordingly, if a woman is widowed at age 35 or less, and has no dependent or 
disabled children and is not herself disabled, she will not receive a Widow’s Pension until 
she reaches 65 years of age, unless she becomes disabled in the meantime. 


A widow age 65 or over receives a Widow’s Pension equal to 60 p.c. of her husband’s 
Retirement Pension. This is true for a widow regardless of her age at the time her husband 
died or whether she was receiving a Widow’s Pension before she became 65. Again, if 
her husband was not in receipt of a Retirement Pension at the time of his death, one is 
calculated in prescribed manner in order to compute the amount of the Widow’s Pension. 
Women who receive Widows’ Pensions may also have contributed to the Canada Pension 
Plan themselves and consequently may be entitled to Retirement or Disability Pensions 
in their own right. In such cases, the Widow’s Pension will be combined with the other 
pension, in accordance with a prescribed formula, but the combined total cannot. exceed 
the maximum Retirement Pension payable under the Act. 


Orphans’ Benefits are payable on behalf of a deceased contributor’s dependent children. 
The rates are the same as the benefits for the children of a disabled contributor. A Dis- 
abled Widower’s Pension is payable where a widower is disabled and is wholly or sub- 
stantially dependent on his wife for financial support at the time of her death. The test 
of disability is the same as that for a person who claims a Disability Pension and the pension 
formula is the same as that for a disabled widow. When a contributor dies, a lump sum 
Death Benefit equal to six times his monthly Retirement Pension will be paid to his estate. 
This benefit is subject to a maximum of 10 p.c. of the maximum on pensionable earnings 
which, in 1967, would mean a payment not exceeding $500. Should a contributor not be 
in receipt of a Retirement Pension at the time of his death, a calculation is made in pre- 
scribed manner for purposes of establishing the amount of the Death Benefit. 


The Plan provides for the periodic adjustment of a number of its basic components. 
The maximum on pensionable earnings for 1966 and 1967 was set at $5,000 a year. Until 
1976, this maximum is to be adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index which, in 
turn, is based on the Consumer Price Index. Beginning in 1976, the maximum on pension- 
able earnings will be adjusted in accordance with changes in the Earnings Index which 
will reflect changes in average wage and salary levels in Canada. The flat-rate components 
of Disability, Widows’ and Disabled Widowers’ Pensions, as well as the flat-rate benefits 
payable to the dependent children of disabled or deceased contributors, are also subject 
to adjustment by the Pension Index before going into pay. After benefits become pay- 
able, the amounts will be subject to periodic up-dating in accordance with increases in the 
Pension Index. 


Any contributor or beneficiary under the Plan has the right to appeal decisions with 
which he is dissatisfied. Appeals by employees and employers regarding coverage and 
contributions are first made to the Minister of National Revenue and, if the individual is 
not satisfied with the Minister’s decision, he may then appeal to the Pension Appeals 
Board whose decision is final. For self-employed persons, appeals with reference to the 
assessment of their earnings for Canada Pension Plan purposes are treated in the same way 
as appeals under the Income Tax Act. With respect to benefits, there is a three-stage 
appeal procedure: first, to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; secondly, to a 
Review Committee; and thirdly, to the Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final. 


The legislation provides for the investment of the funds that accrue from monthly 
contributions, less the estimated amounts required to pay benefits and administrative 
costs over a three-month period. These funds are made available to each province on the 
basis of the relationship between the contributions made to the Plan by and on behalf of 
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residents of that province and the total contributions made to the Plan. Funds not 
borrowed by the provinces are invested in federal securities. All benefits and all costs 
incurred in the administration of the program are financed solely from the contributions 
_ made by employees, employers and self-employed persons and the interest earned from the 
investment of funds. In other words, the Canada Pension Plan is entirely self-supporting. 


Provision has been made for the establishment of an Advisory Committee representing 
employers, employees, self-employed persons and the public. This Committee is to 
review, from time to time, the over-all operations of the Plan, the state of the Investment 
Fund, and the adequacy of coverage and benefits. ‘The reports of the Committee are to 
be made to the Minister of National Health and Welfare and are to be included in the 
Annual Reports on the Plan. Authority is also provided for the purpose of entering into 
arrangements with other countries to achieve as full coverage of persons in the labour 
force in Canada as is possible and to ensure the portability of pension credits between 
Canada and the countries concerned. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement 


Old Age Security.—Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, the 
Federal Government pays a monthly pension to all persons who meet the necessary residence 
and age qualifications. Prior to 1966, the pension was payable to those age 70 or over but 
in 1966 a reduction in pensionable age from 70 to 65, to be completed over a five-year 
period, was begun. By 1967, the pension was payable at age 68 and over, in 1968 it is 
payable to those age 67 and over, in 1969 to those age 66 and over and, from 1970 on, to 
those age 65 and over. Until 1967 the pension amounted to $75 a month but, in 1968 and 
succeeding years, the amount may be adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index 
developed for the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 328). 

The old age security pension is payable to a person of attained age who has resided in 
Canada for ten years immediately preceding the approval of his application for the pension. 
Any gaps in the ten-year period may be offset if the applicant had resided in Canada in 
earlier years for periods of time equal in total to double the length of the gaps; in this case, 
however, the applicant must also have resided in Canada for one year immediately before 
his application for pension. The pension is also payable to persons of attained age who 

have left Canada before reaching that age but who have had 40 years of residence in 
Canada since age 18. A pensioner may absent himself from Canada and continue to receive 
payments. If he has lived in Canada for 25 years since his 21st birthday, payment out- 
side of Canada may continue indefinitely; if not, payment is continued for six months, in 
addition to the month of departure, and is then suspended, to be resumed only with the 
month in which he returns to Canada. 

The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital, to which application is made for 
pension. It is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on corporation income and, 
subject to a limit of $240 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on taxable personal income. The revenues 
from these sources are paid into a separate fund called the Old Age Security Fund, from 
which are paid the Old Age Security pensions and, from Jan. 1, 1967, benefits under the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement program (see below). 


Guaranteed Income Supplement.—An amendment to the Old Age Security Act, 
approved in December 1966, provides for the payment of a monthly guaranteed income 
supplement to Old Age Security pensioners who have little or no income other than the 
pension. The supplement is limited to pensioners born on or before Dec. 31, 1910, who by 
reason of age are or will be unable to benefit substantially from the Canada or Quebec 
Pension Plans. The program commenced on Jan. 1, 1967. 

Pensioners with only the Old Age Security pension will receive a guaranteed annual in- 

come of $1,260 for a single pensioner and, for a married couple who are both pensioners, 
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$2,520. This consists of the monthly $75 pension and the monthly supplement of $30, 
which is subject to an income test. Pensioners with income in addition to their old age 
security pension may receive partial] benefits. Beginning January 1967 the maximum sup- 
plement is $30 a month; in any year after 1967 it is to be 40 p.c. of the amount of the flat- 
rate Old Age Security pension. 


The maximum supplement is reduced by $1 a month for every full $2 a month of 
income over and above the Old Age Security pension. Income for this purpose is the 
same as that computed in accordance with the Income Tax Act. In the case of a married 
couple, each is considered to have one half of their combined income. Where one spouse 
will not be receiving an Old Age Security pension at any time in the current year, $450 is 
deducted from one half of the combined income in calculating the income of the pensioner — 
for supplement purposes. Payments will not be made to married couples unless both 
spouses submit returns. However, in order to prevent undue hardship when no statement 
of income is obtainable, a person may be deemed to be single for purposes of determining 
income. Furthermore, although marital status is determined as at Dec. 31 of the preceding 
year, even if this status should change in the current year, a special provision allows a 
person to be deemed either married or single in the preceding year. 


If a pensioner who is in receipt of a supplement leaves Canada, the supplement will 
be paid for the month of departure and for six further months. Payment will then be 
discontinued until his return. 


The Guaranteed Income Supplement program is administered in conjunction with the 
Old Age Security pension program. An application for the supplement is sent to each 
person when he begins to receive the Old Age Security pension and subsequently at the 
beginning of each calendar year. Entitlement is re-assessed each year on the basis of 
the pensioner’s income in the preceding year. 


1.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement Statistics, Year or 
Period’ Ended Mar. 31, 1967 with Totals for 1965-67 


. Guaranteed Income 
Old Age Security Supplement 
Province or Territory Net Net 
Pensioners Pensions Pensioners | Supplements 
in March Paid During in March Paid during 
Fiscal Year Period! 
No $ No $ 
Newlounglandtcndnres cot csc co ote cide ae teremette 23,733 19.706, 767 18,037 1,520,404 
Rrincesri adwardwWslandeass.. . poche eee ee ene ee 9,665 8,207 258 6,444 521,776 
NowatScotia.o: 2. Siena tek os eee ek ce 54,60 46,533, 160 30.613 2,464,576 
New Bruns wicks, deci tock 5. soca ind hare ktde etna aans 40,565 34,358, 253 21.927 1,795,836 
QUOC TA Ser eae ere ete Ate aso Arabs ee lelcee cts 275,515 228,797,146 136 , 306 10,968,346 
Ontbarion kay octaetacie nine Sie teins Ae sella hee COST 451,069 377 , 628,224 128 429 9,761,469 
Manitoba ety oer es hol seek AAU) Dotto clo Snakes a 71,471 60.767 ,093 35,633 2,731,259 
Sam ALC ORZAINAIN, |. 5a Auiuescjeie & Seas spgimainicte vc heb aaah 71, 892 61,478,838 33, 132 2,545,612 
Mibert ances. tenn bck ceric ee ocr 82,145 69,524, 557 36, 526 2, 863 , 528 
BritishsColumbiawrtinnesnc cians cee eee ete ae 147,930 125,662 ,029 57, 922 4,421,545 
Mukon-RerritorVeiss < yee dedi. sania oe 328 281,926 26 1,343 
Northwest Perritories.. 5002) .0ioes ce ceee settee 558 462,979 25 1,784 
Canad a watte.  Scics cen bute toate ne eee 1967 1,229,561 | 1,033,408, 230 505, 240 39,597,478 
1966 1,105,776 927, 299, 487 ace cae 
1965 993,582 885,294,468 


1 Three months; Guaranteed Income Supplement program commenced Jan. 1, 1967. 


Subsection 3.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income 
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but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. The 
Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program, supplementing the 
federal scheme, under legislation enacted in 1967 (see p. 342). 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 


_ provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. The Regional Director located 
at Edmonton also administers the accounts of residents in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 

The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly for the first 
year of the child’s residence in Canada, is intended to bridge the gap until the child becomes 
eligible for family allowances. 


2.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1967 with 
Totals for 1965-67 


De eee ee ee ee ee eee 
Oo 0 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Receiving for Whom Number of Allowance! Total 

Province or Territory Allowances | Allowances Children Allowances 

in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 

March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No No No. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. 70,435 210, 082 2.98 20.08 6.73 16,960,053 
Prince Edward Island...... 14,099 39,342 2.79 18.81 6.74 3,190,484 
INOW. SEOUL, che uielelen ee Berka te 105,214 264,998 2.52 17.01 6.75 21,507 , 992 
New Brunswick............ 82,929 229,798 BAO 18.76 6.77 18,752,034 
MME DEC: cee coe sla oldie atest s os 805,315 2,034, 966 2.53 17.10 6.77 165,095, 827 
BEAT IO gent vas sais Ser EM obe-s,> 1,007,038 2,308,919 2.29 15.48 6.75 185,309, 485 
Meio) 6s let aan Rn ae 131,011 315, 166 2.41 16.26 6.76 25,651, 443 
Saskatchewan.............. 130, 876 330,015 Deb2 17.05 6.76 26,870,934 
BIMELUMS 2. «02 doc Heds.ce oe 6 « 216,086 527,411 2.44 16.50 6.76 42,563,978 
Brcvish Columbia. .:... s+. 264, 480 605, 443 2.29 15.50 6.77 48 , 525,782 
Yukon Territory....:....... 2,169 5, 285 2.44 16.52 6.78 425,625 
Northwest Territories...... 4,289 11,449 2.67 18.51 6.93 941,310 
Canada....... 1967 2,833, 941 6,882,874 2.43 16.42 6.76 555, 794,947 
1966 2, 785,636 6,865,057 2.46 16.59 6.74 551, 734, 824 
1965 2,746,549 6,817,013 2.48 16.68 6.72 545,775,231 


Ne —————————————E——————E haan 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 4.—Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for a program of youth allowances became effective Sept. 1, 
1964. The Federal Government does not provide youth allowances in Quebec, which has 
had its own program since 1961, but that province is compensated by a tax abatement 
adjusted to equal the amount that the Federal Government would otherwise have paid in 


allowances to Quebec residents. 
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Under the federal program, monthly allowances of $10 are payable in respect of all 


dependent youths age 16 and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or are © 


precluded from doing so by reason of physical or mental infirmity. Both the parent or 
guardian and the youth must normally be physically present and living in a province other 
than Quebec. The allowance is not payable to a parent who resides in Quebec or outside 
Canada, regardless of where his child may be attending school. However, a dependent 
youth may attend school in Quebec or outside Canada, or, if disabled, receive care or train- 
ing in Quebec or outside Canada and still be considered eligible, on the basis that he is a 
resident of a province other than Quebec but is temporarily absent. 


Allowances normally commence with the month following that in which ttt, allow- 
ances cease and continue until the school year terminates. They are paid retroactively for 
the summer months when the youth returns to school at the commencement of the new 
school year. Allowances for a disabled child not attending school, however, are payable 
continuously throughout the year. Should the youth leave school, leave the country 
permanently, cease to be maintained, take up residence in Quebec, or die, the allowance 
ceases. Otherwise, the youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which the 
youth reaches age 18. Youth allowances are considered not to be income for any PUEDO 
of the Income Tax Act. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The National Director of the family allowances and old age security programs also ad- 
ministers youth allowances, assisted by regional directors located in each of the provincial 
capitals other than Quebec City. The costs of youth allowances are met from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. 


3.— Youth Allowances Statistics, by Eee Year Ended Mar. 31, 1967 with Totals 
or 1965-67 


Youths for Whom Allowances Paid in March 


ao —— — —— he Total 

: : - aving owances 

Province or Territory eats Physica eal Paid duce 

Pull-Tis mis or Mental Youths Fiscal Year 

Infirmity 
No. No. No. $ 

Newfoundland aac cet ects heen cee u ton ESoeiee Meme 157027 157 15,684 1,686,661 
nninceuliclwarduilsl anata bekeveeock ee ioet erase 3,432 38 3,470 397,505 
INOW Sighs COIL ae hy vz onopweicin sonal ie Se oe: ca pce ia or OR OLAS 22,938 192 23,130 2,654,786 
New sruins WiC kei. cela Ace itecccgene measure ts ca tae ee eee 19,878 199 20,077 2,300,043 
nar Ope es oe then ec ar eos os cae nee ong ctarahewtaeens thee: 192,861 1,234 194,095 22,491,673 
iY EEGGUE RO OYE ONE cok Sef SPAREN SNR bn EEN SNe ler 0 PETS 134 27,909 3, 242, 828 
Saskatchewan. ont meer ee clone wee be cies aie arte 29,718 86 29, 804 3,434, 721 
ENDO iste cepa ta Roan hie eee A ioce, aed ee ee Lele TR 42,868 235 43,103 4,960,783 
Bgieisne CO lui Dia sae teres ee: clercarecdn os de ea one eae 54,039 252 54,291 6,159,249 
NGC OMe ODE DORs nagge cannes eho bis pomestres Gus chase ane aerate 243 1 244 28,044 
INOnb nw este WenrlLONlesin mer. b aureapercene ole e-< 6 chan sisi oes 312 2 314 39,340 
Can adasss ad nance cite ee ere te ee res 1967 499,591 2,030 412,121 47,395,633 

1966 402,802 1,992 404,794 46,468,550 

1965 396,277 1,756 398, 033 26,869,815! 


1 Seven months; program became effective Sept. 1, 1964. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan was enacted in 1966 as a comprehensive public assist- 
ance measure to complement other income security measures. It provides, under agree- 
ments with the provinces, federal contributions of 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance to 
persons in need and of the costs of certain welfare services. The Plan is designed to 
replace the Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956, although the latter will continue in 


~a 


Oe 
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effect in some provinces for an interim period with respect to certain programs that utilize 
a means test and are not covered under the Canada Assistance Plan. The Canada Assist- 
ance Plan legislation provides that the provinces may discontinue their programs of old 
age assistance, blind persons allowances and disabled persons allowances and instead give 
aid under their general programs, with costs shared under the Canada Assistance Plan. 
All provinces had signed agreements under the Canada Assistance Plan by the end of 
August 1967. The arrangements for contracting out of certain shared-cost programs that 


were introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act are 


applied to Quebec’s agreement under the Plan. 


Effective from Apr. 1, 1966, the Canada Assistance Plan extends federal sharing to 
include the following costs, which were not shared under the Unemployment Assistance 
Act: assistance to needy mothers with dependent children, maintenance of children in the 
care of provincially approved child welfare agencies, health care services to needy persons, 
and the extension of welfare services to prevent or remove causes of dependency or to 


assist recipients in achieving self-support. The only eligibility requirement specified is 


that of need, which is to be determined through an assessment of budgetary requirements 
as well as of income and resources. A province must not require previous residence as a 
condition of eligibility for assistance or for continued assistance. Rates of assistance and 
eligibility requirements are set by the province so that they may be adjusted to local con- 
ditions and the needs of special groups. The Plan requires that the provinces establish 
procedures for appeal from decisions that relate to the provision of assistance. 


The Federal Government reimburses the provinces for 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
provided to persons in need and for 50 p.c. of certain costs of improving or extending welfare 
services. 


“Assistance” includes any form of aid to or on behalf of persons in need for the purpose 
of providing basic requirements such as food, shelter and clothing; items necessary for 
the safety, well-being or rehabilitation of a person in need, or for a handicapped person; 
special home care such as a home for the aged, a nursing home or a welfare institution for 
children; travel and transportation; funerals and burials; health care services; welfare 
services purchased by or at the request of provincially approved agencies; and comfort 
allowances for inmates of institutions. 


The cost of improving and extending welfare services may be calculated either (1) 
as the amount by which the cost of providing welfare services exceeds that of the period 
from Apr. 1, 1964 to Mar. 31, 1965 or (2) as the cost of employing persons who are engaged 
wholly or mainly in the performance of welfare service functions and who are employed in 
positions filled after Mar. 31, 1965. Included for sharable purposes are the costs of salaries 
and employee benefits, travel, research, consultation, fees for conferences and seminars, 
and certain costs of staff training. The sharing of costs of work activity projects that 
prepare persons for employment and the extension of provincial welfare services to Indians 
on reserves, on Crown lands or in unorganized territory are governed by special agree- 
ments. 


Subsection 2.—_Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal Government 
was authorized to enter into an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of 
the unemployment assistance expenditures made by the province and its municipalities to 
persons and their dependants who are unemployed and in need. Payments to both 
employable and unemployable persons are sharable, as are the costs of maintaining persons 
in homes for special care, and the costs of supplementary aid to recipients of old age security 
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pensions, old age assistance, blind persons allowances, disabled persons allowances and 
unemployment insurance benefits where the amount of assistance is determined on the 
basis of need. Federal sharing was extended to mothers’ allowances from Apr. 1, 1966. 
Effective from Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec received partial payment for assistance costs under 
the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act under which the province is en- 
titled to compensation in the form of a tax abatement and an equalization payment. 


As noted above, all programs under which aid is based on a needs test will be included 
for reimbursement under the Canada Assistance Plan under which all provinces have 
signed agreements. The Unemployment Assistance Act, however, will remain in effect 
for a transitional period in some provinces to cover the costs of aid to residual groups of 
persons under certain means test programs during the process of conversion to needs test 
programs. 


4.—Unemployment Assistance, by Ee bs Ended Mar. 31, 1966 with Totals for 
1964- 


ne | Bes ng, | Seed 
e- are oO : e- are o 
Bence Cipients! Un- Pr a cipients! Un- 
aa in employment T aed - in employment 
March Assistance EY, March Assistance 
Costs? Costs? 
No. $ No. : $ 
Newioundland-........0..552. 51,604 4484 (4a Alberta’... scree er ecet leeest 62,783 11,055, 266 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,914 337,825 || British Columbia............ 93 , 904 20,104,665 
INOVS OCOLLa er cere ety eee 26,186 1,921,734 || Yukon Territory............. 309 @1, 507 
New Brunswick.............. 25, 582 1,514,402 || Northwest Territories........ 1,338 62,514 
OQuewecs nica cei oe saison cok 258, 415 22,586,629 a 
Ontario Misiones eee 134, 824 28,318,276 Canada ers 1966 | 725,475 | 100,394,324 
Manitobaisnen cocctcmi ear eee 30, 806 5,718,057 1965 | 723,073 | 112,889,898 
Saskatchewan................ 36,810 4,218,635 1964 | 733,489 | 106,497,974 
ee ea i ae a i a le 
1 Includes dependants. 2 Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under the 


program relate and include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the fiscal} year. 
3 During the year, Quebec claims were reduced by $20,149,002, representing the federal portion of the cost for which 
compensation was provided in the form of a tax abatement. 


Subsection 3.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for assistance to persons age 65 or over who are in need and who meet the 
ten-year residence and income requirements. For an unmarried person, total income 
allowed, including assistance, may not exceed $1,260 a year. For a married couple, it 
may not exceed $2,220 a year or, when the spouse is blind within the meaning of the Blind 
Persons Allowance Act, $2,580 a year. 


A pensioner is transferred to Old Age Security on reaching the eligible age for it (see 
p. 329). The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month or of the assistance 
paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of 
the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the maximum income allowed 
and other conditions of eligibility. Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from this 
program. 


Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan a province may elect to aid needy 
persons over 65 years of age under a general assistance program with costs shared under 
the Canada Assistance Plan (see p. 333). Accordingly, several provinces no longer accept 
applications under the Old Age Assistance program. The provinces may also transfer 
current recipients of old age assistance to their general programs, provided that there is 
no decrease in benefits, and they are gradually altering their programs in this way. 


ra 
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5.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by peonnenen Ended Mar. 31, 1967 with Totals for 
965- 


Recip- Recip- 
ients |Average pole Provilce ients | Average Rae 
: in Monthly| Ont’ in Monthly| Ont 
Province MOALK: | CABsiSE: bution or Month? (cAsstat® bution 
of ah % - during Territory a Be ae during 
March Year March Year 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 3,110 71.69 1,675,756 | Alberta................ 3,617 65.62 | 2,092,389 
Prince Edward Island. 712 70.35 390,463 | British Columbia..... 4,074 72.18 | 2,252,115 
INOVE SCOURS: cccesc oe e.: 3, 134 68.39 1,667,068 | Yukon Territory...... 15 74.73 8,82 
aoe Brunswick....... 3,033 70.06 | 1,620,148 | Northwest Territories. 120 72.75 62,085 
MEDECh: 255 sees Sheet _ — — -——<_————_— —- 
WONCRELO ae cenccs sess 13,279 67.04 | 7,238,584 Canada...... 1967 | 35,546 68 52 | 19,750,744 
MMANitOba. os fsscecceee + 2,956 68.73 1,611, 858 1966 | 52,9882] 68.852) 26 980.5162 
Saskatchewan......... 1,496 67.62 | 1,131,452 1965 | 107,354 69.43 | 44,990,955 
1 Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebee withdrew from this program. 2 Part of the decrease resulted from the 


lowering of the age limit for old age security pensions. 


Subsection 4.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 
the provinces for allowances to blind persons age 18 or over who meet the ten-year residence 
and income requirements. For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance 
may not exceed $1,500 a year; for a person with no spouse but with one or more dependent 
children, $1,980; for a married couple, $2,580. When the spouse is also blind, income of 
the couple may not exceed $2,700. 

The federal contribution may not exceed 75 p.c. of $75 a month or of the allowance 
paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of 
the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable and the maximum income 
allowed. Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from this program. 

Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan a province may elect to aid needy 
blind persons under a general assistance program with costs shared under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (see p. 333). Accordingly, several provinces no longer accept applications 
under the Blind Persons Allowance Act. The provinces may also transfer current recipients 
of blind persons allowances to their general programs, provided that there is no decrease 
in benefits, and are gradually altering their programs in this way. 


6.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1967 with 
Totals for 1965-67 


Recip- Federal Recip- Federal 
sents Pik Bi Contri- Province jens fraree Contri- 
Province M a eh "Alle “Y| bution or Months | VA with bution 
a oe during Territory of dite during 
M o SUCE Year Riareh Year 
arch . arc 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 438 72.98 292,224 || Alberta......... SA Se 412 71.89 284,078 
Prince Edward Island. 67 72.92 46,142 || British Columbia...... 484 73.60 336,639 
IN OWE SCObIA.. 6 i ca.secape00 682 73.19 466,060 || Yukon Territory...... 5 75.00 3,881 
oe Brunswick 589 73.44 407,930 || Northwest Territories. 38 75.00 28,069 
uebec!......... nae = — _ |__| 
COMA O Sie aan Cees 1,710 67.09 | 1,081,629 Canada....... 1967 5, 022 70.94 | 3,377,418 
INPANELODS. caveats siely vet's 325 72.58 226, 219 1966 5,437 71.05 | 3,632,212 
Saskatchewan......... 272 71.60 204, 547 1965 8,586 72.10 | 5,624,702 


1 Effective Apr. 1 1965, Quebec withdrew from this program. 
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Subsection 5.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 


the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled persons age 18 or 
over who are in need and who meet the required definition of “permanent and total dis- 
ability’’, the ten-year residence requirement and specified income limits. For an unmarried 
person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,260 a year. For a married 
couple the limit is $2,220 a year except that if the spouse is blind within the meaning of the 
Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $2,580 a year. 


The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month or of the allowance 


paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of . 


the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable, the maximum income allowed and 
other conditions of eligibility. Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from this program. 


Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan a province may elect to aid needy 
disabled persons under a general assistance program with costs shared under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (see p. 333). Accordingly, several provinces no longer accept applica- 
tions under the Disabled Persons Allowances Act. The provinces may also transfer current 
recipients of disabled persons allowances to their general programs, provided that there is 
no decrease in benefits, and are gradually altering their programs in this way. 


7.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1967 with Totals for 1965-67 : 


Recip- Recip- é 
ients |Average ei ients | Average Belcan 
Beh: in Monthly buti ae Province in Monthly buti be 
i Month | Allow- An. : or Territory Month | Allow- at a 
of ance Ve re fo) ance Year 
March oe March cor 
aie No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 1,873 74.55 833,340 || Alberta.........2...0.. 1,931 72.89 859, 166 
Prince Edward Island. 814 74.35 368,992 || British Columbia...... 2,422 73.75 1,071,978 
NoVailSeotiaie: tse 3,022 73.88 1,584,051 || Yukon Territory...... 2 75.00 900 
New Brunswick....... 2,266 74.36 1,041,900 || Northwest Territories. 23 74.62 11,212 
QuebectUR., Qit.a Me. — — — ST 
Ontanior sae ee 19,800 72.02 | 8,377,469 Canada....... 1967 | 34,590 73.57 | 15,026,378 
MATT CODA sete oe eee 1,547 73.91 687 , 543 1966 | 34,588 73.51 | 14,979, 430 
Saskatchewan?......... 390 70.94 189,817 1965 | 53,103 73.86 | 23,365,493 
1 Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from this program. 2 Most recipients transferred to provincial 


social assistance program. 


Subsection 6.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961, administered by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, provides up to $5,000,000 a year to be spent on the encouragement, 
promotion and development of active leisure pursuits for everyone in Canada. Although 
the federal, provincial and municipal governments provide the funds and resources, the 
programs are carried out almost entirely by non-governmental agencies. Under the Act, 
Canadian participation in active recreation and amateur sport can be promoted internation- 
ally, nationally, provincially and locally through financial assistance, technical guidance, 
the provision of teaching materials, assistance to training, research and the construction of 
facilities. The National Advisory Council of Fitness and Amateur Sport advises the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare in fitness and amateur sport matters; its 30 


members are chosen for their interest and experience, with at least one member from each 
province. 


The federal program has five elements. Grants to National Organizations, totalling 
more than $1,000,000 a year, go to some 50 national fitness and sporting organizations to 
help to train coaches, to improve standards of instruction, to increase participation in sports, 
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to aid the holding of national and regional competitions, and to assist Canadian athletic 
teams at international competitions. Grants for Athletic Events of nation-wide interest 
assist in the holding of such events as the 1967 Pan-American Games in Winnipeg and the 
1967 Canadian Winter Games in the Quebec area. Grants for Training and Research are 
made for graduate study in fitness and amateur sport, for research fellowships, and for 
scholarships and bursaries for undergraduate study in physical education and recreation. 
Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare include the provision of technical 
advice, training material and promotional aids. Visual aids for coaching, printed guides 
on particular sports and recreational activities, and technical information on the con- 
struction and use of facilities are provided. Committees of the National Advisory Council 
meet frequently with the executives of sports organizations to discuss policy and a federal- 
provincial committee of government officials advises on and co-ordinates governmental 
aspects of the program. The Department also co-ordinates work done by other federal 
agencies in fitness and amateur sport. Grants to the Provinces of $1,000,000 a year are 
made to those that enter into cost-sharing agreements for provincial programs of fitness and 
amateur sports. The Federal Government meets 60 p.c. of the cost of projects and the 
full cost of the undergraduate scholarships and bursaries. Applications for all grants at 
the provincial or local level are made in the first instance to the responsible provincial 
department. Most of the ideas for recreational activities and plans originate in the munici- 
pal recreation departments where the needs of the individual communities are best known. 


Subsection 7.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program was established in 1962 to help develop and 
strengthen welfare services in Canada through a general welfare and professional training 
grant and a welfare research grant. The variety of provisions within the program, along 
with its associated consultative and technical services, allow it to operate as a flexible 
instrument in the development of welfare services and to give a major emphasis to experi- 
mental activities in the welfare field. 


For the year ending Mar. 31, 1968, $2,500,000 was allotted to the program. Pro- 
vincial governments, municipal welfare departments, non-governmental welfare and cor- 
rectional agencies, universities and individuals may be the ultimate recipients of grants 
under one or more provisions of the program. Some are financed and administered en- 
tirely by the Federal Government; others require application through a provincial de- 
partment of welfare that actually makes the award on a cost-sharing basis with the Federal 
Government. 


General welfare, bursary, training and staff development grants are shared provisions. 
General welfare grants provide funds for projects to improve welfare administration, to 
develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen and extend 
public and voluntary welfare services in child welfare, aging, general assistance and other 
welfare fields. Bursaries are provided for full-time graduate training at Canadian schools 
of social work, and training grants are available for employees of government and voluntary 
welfare agencies. Staff development grants provide support for a wide variety of staff 
training programs. The other provisions of the program are administered by the Federal 
Government. Welfare scholarships are awarded for graduate study in Canadian schools 
of social work and fellowships for advanced study at Canadian and foreign universities. 
Teaching and field instruction grants assist Canadian schools of social work with the 
salaries of additional staff required to implement the program. 

Under the welfare research grant, funds are provided for a variety of research studies 
undertaken by public and voluntary welfare and correctional agencies, universities and 
research institutions. 

Effective Apr. 1, 1967, a mental retardation grant, established for five years only, will 
be administered in conjunction with the National Welfare Grants program. It will 
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support research and demonstration projects designed to expand knowledge and to apply 


that knowledge along with experience to mitigate the continuing growth in the burden of | 


disability due to retardation. 


Expenditures under the program for the year ended Mar. 31, 1967 totalled $1,278,083, 
distributed as follows: research, $171,503; bursaries, fellowships and scholarships, $214,328; 
training, $21,435; teaching and field instruction, $379,900; staff development, $37,490; 
national voluntary welfare agency projects, $61,692; and welfare services and demonstra- 
tion projects, $391,735. 


Subsection 8.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program, which began in 1952, was 
consolidated and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
1961. Federal-provincial agreements under this Act provide for equal sharing of costs 
between the Federal Government and the provinces. These costs include co-ordination 
and provision of services to disabled or other vocationally disadvantaged individuals, 
training of rehabilitative personnel and research and publicity. Approved services, 
supplied by a provincial government or purchased from voluntary agencies by a provincial 
government, comprise medical, social and vocational assessment, counselling restorative 
services, the provision of prostheses, vocational training or educational upgrading, re- 
habilitation allowances, and tools, books and equipment. Vocational training has been 
arranged under the provisions of the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
which provides for equal sharing by Canada and the provinces of the cost of training dis- 
abled persons. Employment placement is provided through Canada Manpower Centres 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


In each participating province a provincial co-ordinator or director of rehabilitation 
is responsible for the co-ordination and administration of services to disabled or vocation- 
ally disadvantaged persons. The federal aspects of the program are administered by the 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation of the federal Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. Liaison with the provinces is carried out from Ottawa and the vocational 
rehabilitation staff supplies specialist consultative services. It is planned that the federal 
responsibilities in this area will gradually be assumed by the five regional manpower offices 
of the Department’s Canada Manpower Division. The Vocational Rehabilitation Branch, 
through its Section on Older Workers, also has the function of encouraging a more favour- 
able employment climate for older workers through an educational program, encouragement 
of research, maintenance of liaison with employer and labour organizations and voluntary 
agencies in Canada, assembly and dissemination of informational material, and supportive 
services to the regional manpower offices. During 1966-67, there was a broader acceptance 
of the idea that vocational rehabilitative services, which had worked successfully for the 
physically or mentally disabled, could be applied with equal benefit to socially disadvan- 
taged persons, such as older workers, parolees, ex-convicts, people with personal, attitudinal, 
emotional or family problems and those with significantly low educational levels or lacking 
in knowledge of the world of work. 


Among other agencies contributing to vocational rehabilitation are the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in all provinces which provide for the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen. The prosthetics services established for veterans are being extended to the 
general public through 12 prosthetic centres administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, federal-provincial expenditures under the vocational 
rehabilitation program (exclusive of vocational training) totalled $2,050,083. Reports 
were received on 2,679 disabled or vocationally disadvantaged persons rehabilitated during 
the year. Before rehabilitation the cost of supporting these people and their dependants 
was an estimated annual amount of $2,045,512: after rehabilitation the estimated annual 
earnings of those gainfully employed were $7,084,755. 


| 
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Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include general assistance 
and social allowances, mothers’ allowances, services for the aged, and child welfare services. 
Also, the Province of Quebec operates the Quebec Pension Plan, which is comparable to 
the Canada Pension Plan (see pp. 326-329), and has also enacted in 1967 its own family 
allowances program (see p. 342). In most provinces, responsibility for a number of the pro- 
grams is shared by the provinces and their municipalities. Provincial administration is 
carried out through the department of public welfare in each province; several departments 
have established regional offices to facilitate administration and to provide consultative 
services to the municipalities. 


The provincial departments of public welfare are placing increasing emphasis on 
standards of administration and on rehabilitative services for social assistance recipients. 


_ Several provinces recently have introduced legislation under which the province will 


share with the municipalities the costs of preventive and rehabilitative welfare services. 


_ Public services are supplemented by those of voluntary agencies whose interests include 
the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, 
recent immigrants, youth groups, and released prisoners. Welfare councils and social 


_ planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating of local welfare services. 
- Local voluntary agencies and institutions may receive public grants, depending on the 


nature and standard of their services although their main support is usually from united 
funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—General Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance on a means or needs 
test basis to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other forms of aid, 
and some provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not adequate. 
Where necessary, the aid may be for maintenance in homes for special care. In addition 
to financial aid for the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and utilities, some provinces 
provide incapacitation or rehabilitation allowances, counselling and homemaking services, 
and post-sanatorium care and some provide allowances to persons with long-term need: 
persons who are unable to support themselves because of mental or physical disability or 
because of their age, mothers with dependent children and, in two provinces (Ontario and 
Quebec), needy widows and unmarried women of 60 years of age or over. This assistance 
is administered by the province or by the municipalities with substantial financial support 
from the province, which, in turn, is reimbursed by the Federal Government under the 
Canada Assistance Plan for 50 p.c. of the provincial and municipal assistance given (see 
pp. 332-333). 


The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory and supervisory powers 
over municipal administration of general assistance and may require certain standards as 
a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a condition of aid in any province, 
but in four provinces the residence of the applicant as defined by statute determines which 
municipality may be financially responsible for his aid. Municipal residence is not a factor 
in British Columbia and Saskatchewan which have equalized municipal payments, or in 
Quebec where municipalities may administer the general assistance program but are not 
required to contribute to the cost of allowances, or in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick where aid is administered provincially. The provincial 
authority takes responsibility for aid in unorganized areas within the province. Under 


the federal Unemployment Assistance Act and subsequently under the Canada Assistance 


Plan, all provinces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of assistance for 
applicants who move from one province to another. For persons without provincial 
residence (usually a period of one year), aid may be given by the province or the munici- 
pality and a charge-back may be made to the province or municipality of residence. 


<4 Ol 
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The formula for provincial-municipal sharing of costs is determined by the province. 
In the seven provinces where the municipalities have some administrative responsibility, 
a substantial proportion of the costs of aid given to needy persons is borne by the province. 
through assumption of responsibility for aid to certain categories of persons and through, 
reimbursement of municipal expenditures varying by province from 40 p.c. to 100 p.e. 


Subsection 2.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers with dependent children. | 
A number of provinces include such allowances in a broadened program of provincial | 
allowances to persons in several categories of long-term need or have incorporated this) 
legislation with general assistance within a single Act. 


Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ | 
allowances or their equivalent are payable to applicants who are widowed, or whose hus-| 
bands are mentally incapacitated or are physically disabled and unable A support their | 
families. They are also payable to deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several 
provinces to mothers whose husbands are in penal institutions, or who are divorced or 
legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in Ontario, Quebec and Nova, 
Scotia to Indian mothers. Foster mothers are eligible under certain circumstances in most 
provinces. 


The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision made to extend 
payment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or men- | 
tally handicapped. Rates of allowances and the amount of outside income and TesOUurces | 
allowed vary by province. 


Cost of allowances and services are sharable with the Federal Government under the | 
Canada Assistance Plan (pp. 332-333). 


8.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1966 with Totals for 1964-66 


Payments es 

“7 : during the +): : uring the | 

p Families | Children C Families | Children 

Province Assisted | Assisted eg Province Assisted | Assisted ae 

Mar. 31 Mar. 31 | 

No. No. $ No. No. $ | 

Newfoundland........ Diao 15,191 | 5,660,494 || Saskatchewan........ 2,380 6,230 | 3,844,144 
Prince Edward Island 370 917 254, Goi. |Add berta2ses ye. ae nee 457 813 503,075 
Nova Scotia.......... 3,361 8,147 | 2,659,400 || British Columbia.... 3 3 3 | 
New Brunswick...... 2222 6,025 | 2,046,539 oS eS ee 
Quebec! Tae ee 15,816 47,898 |20,882,058 Canada‘..... 1966 46,216 | 135,496 |61,776,635 
Ontariolems ns acene 13,621 45,359 |22,529,712 1965 44,389 | 121,399 (56,075,733 
Mani tobancc rons 2, 256 4,916 | 3,396,562 1964 46,235 | 123,791 55,425,144 | 
1 Includes dependent fathers assisted under the General Welfare Assistance Act. 2 An additional 5,163 | 
families with 15,222 children were assisted under Part III of the Public Welfare Act; cost of allowances for this | 
group is not available separately. 3 Caseload merged with social assistance; no separate figures available. . 


4 Exclusive of British Columbia. | 


Subsection 3.—Living Accommodation for Elderly Persons | 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, munici- 
pal or voluntary auspices. These homes are required to meet standards set out in provincial 
legislation relating to homes for the aged, welfare institutions, or public health. Voluntary _ 
homes are usually provincially inspected and in some provinces must be licensed. | 


All provinces in varying degrees make capital grants toward the construction or reno- 
vation of homes for the aged by municipalities or voluntary organizations; and, generally 
speaking, such homes are exempt from municipal taxation. Some provinces also male pro-- 
vision for capital grants to municipalities, charitable organizations, or non-profit corpora- 
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tions for the construction of low-rental housing for elderly persons. These projects are usually 
-puilt under Sect. 16 of the National Housing Act, which provides for long-term low-interest 
-Joans.to non-profit corporations constructing low-rental self-contained or hostel accommoda- 
tion for older people. Units for the aged may also be included in low-rental public housing 
projects for families, built under Sect. 35 of the Act. One province pays annual main- 
tenance grants in respect to each self-contained housing unit and for each bed in an approved 
-gpecial-care home operated under municipal, charitable, or non-profit corporation auspices. 


In some provinces efforts are made to place well, elderly people in small proprietary 
‘boarding homes. Those who are chronically ill may be cared for in chronic or convalescent 
hospitals, private or public nursing homes and some homes for the aged. All provinces 
contribute to the maintenance of needy persons in homes for the aged or other homes for 
special care, and these costs are shared by the Federal Government under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (see pp. 332-333). 


Subsection 4.—Child Welfare Services 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation. 
The program may be administered by the provincial authority or the responsibility may be 
delegated to local children’s aid societies (voluntary agencies with boards of directors, 
operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial departments). 
In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
child welfare services are administered by the province; in Quebec they are administered 
by recognized voluntary agencies and institutions, religious and secular; in Ontario, a 
network of local children’s aid societies is responsible for the services; in Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, services are administered by local children’s aid societies 
in the heavily populated areas and by the province elsewhere. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Maintenance 
costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency, formerly borne by the province 
or partly by the municipality of residence and partly by the province, are sharable with the 
Federal Government under the Canada Assistance Plan (pp. 332-333). 


Child welfare agencies, provincial or private, have the authority to investigate cases 
of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before a 
judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proved, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society. 
Services are provided as appropriate and include services to children in their own homes, 
care in foster boarding homes or adoption homes, or, for children who need it, in selected 
institutions. Children placed for adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the 
written consent of the parent. Adoptions, including those arranged privately, number 
about 15,500 annually. 

Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and emphasis is increasingly being placed 
on group-living homes. The development of small, highly specialized institutions, which 
function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, is of particular signifi- 
cance. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation and 
by provincial or municipal public health regulations; they are generally subject to in- 
spection and in some provinces to licensing. Sources of income may include private sub- 
scriptions, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf of children in care, 
payable by the parents, the placing agency or the responsible municipal or provincial 
department. 
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Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres. These are chiefly under voluntary auspices, except in Ontario, where there are 
also municipally sponsored day nurseries operated with the aid of provincial grants. 


Subsection 5.—Quebec’s Family Allowances Program 


The Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program under legislation 


enacted in 1967. Under this plan, the following allowances are paid at the end of each six- 


month period to persons satisfying the relationship and residence requirements in respect of | 


children under 16 years of age: $15 for one child, $32.50 for two children, $52.50 for three 
children, $77.50 for four, $107.50 for five, $142.50 for six, and an extra $35 for each child 
after the sixth. These allowances are increased by $5 for each child between the ages of 
12 and 16 years. To qualify for the allowances, children must be attending school regularly 
from the time when they are first required to do so, unless prevented by physical or mental 
infirmity. These allowances supplement those paid under the federal scheme. 


Section 4.—International Welfare* 


Canada is actively involved in the social welfare and social development work of the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies and of various international voluntary organi- 
zations. At the United Nations, Canada is represented on the Economic and Social 
Council and the Commission for Social Development, is a member of the governing bodies 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the International Labour Organi- 
zation and actively participates in the work of a number of related organizations such as the 
Society for International Development and the International Social Security Association. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare provides representatives to such organiz- 
ations, participates in international studies and contributes to the development of Canadian 
policy in this sector. 

Under the External Aid Program, Canada supports a number of social welfare projects 
in developing regions as well as providing social work and social welfare training for foreign 
students recommended by their governments. The necessary technical services to the 
bilateral and multilateral aid programs in this sector are supplied by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare which also works closely with a number of Canadian voluntary 
organizations engaged in social development, many of which have technical personnel 
working in the field in addition to the direct assistance which they provide. The Overseas 
Institute of Canada acts as a clearing house and information centre for the voluntary sector. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social 
Welfare 


In the seven years ended Mar. 31, 1961-67, expenditures by all levels of government 
on health and social welfare rose from $3,356,800,000 to a record high estimated at $5,369, - 
900,000, an increase of 60 p.c. If these figures are adjusted to take account of the growth 
in population, the increase in per capita expenditures—from $186 to $266—is about 43 p.c. 
Government expenditures may also be measured in relation to major economic indicators; 
on this basis, annual government expenditures on health and social welfare over the 1961-67 


* See also pp. 174-179. 
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: period have remained relatively stable, fluctuating between 11.8 p.c. and 12.8 p.c. of 
net national income and between 8.8 p.c. and 9.6 p.c. of gross national product; for the 
_ year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the values were 12.2 p.c. and 9.1 p.c., respectively. 


: The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures fell from 70.4 p.c. in 1960-61 
to 60.7 p.c. in 1966-67, the provincial share rose from 26.4 p.c. to 36.9 p.c. and municipal 
outlays declined from 3.2 p.c. to 2.4 p.c. The relative federal declines in each of the three 
"years since 1964-65 were caused to a substantial degree by increasing hospital expenditures 
_ by the provincial governments, augmented in the last two years by the effect of the ‘opting 
out’ arrangements made available to the provinces. Under the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act, a province may opt out of federal-provincial programs, oper- 
ate and finance these as provincial schemes and receive a tax abatement and an equalization 
payment from the Federal Government in lieu of a direct federal contribution to the pro- 
gram. This, of course, has the effect of showing an increase in provincial government ex- 
penditure while the federal fiscal payment is treated as a transfer payment. Thus, pro- 
vincial expenditures include gross outlays by the Province of Quebec in respect of programs 
from which that province opted out, whereas the federal data do not include the large sums 
paid or transferred to that province under the Established Programs (Interim Arrange- 
ments) Act and other agreements. Compared with the previous year, 1965-66, health and 
social welfare expenditures by all levels of government increased by $673,700,000 or 14 
p.c. Although outlays by all governments increased, provincial expenditures showed the 
greatest gain. The proportion of government expenditures on health and social welfare 
taken up by health programs continues to grow; in 1960-61 such programs accounted for 
$934,000,000 or 28 p.c. and in 1966-67 for $2,041,000,000 or 38 p.c. 


An outline of the principal components for 1966-67 shows the magnitude of the major 
programs and services—family allowances payments amounted to $556,000,000, old age 
security payments to $1,033,000,000 plus another $40,000,000 for three months of the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement program which began on Jan. 1, 1967, unemployment 
insurance benefits to $307,000,000, and veterans pensions and allowances to $196,000,000 
and $104,000,000, respectively. These income-maintenance programs were entirely the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. In addition, payments under the youth allow- 
ances program, which commenced in September 1964, amounted to $47,000 000 in 1966-67, 
excluding the Province of Quebec. That province had instituted a program of schooling 
allowances three years prior to the introduction of the federal program which necessitated 
a special arrangement whereby Quebec continued its program but with appropriate fiscal 
arrangements with the Federal Government. 


Federal-provincial income-maintenance programs required expenditures of $42,000,000 
for old age assistance, $4,600,000 for blindness allowances, $29,500,000 for disabled persons 
allowances and $260.000,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter including some 
municipal expenditures. Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from these federal- 
provincial programs under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act which 
entitled that province to a tax abatement as an equalization payment. Expenditures 
under the Canada Assistance Plan were estimated at $60,000,000 in 1966-67. This program 
was designed to replace the Unemployment Assistance Act, although certain costs not 
covered by the Plan may continue to be paid under that Act. The Canada Assistance 
Plan may also replace the old age assistance, blind persons allowances and disabled persons 
allowances programs at the option of each province (pp. 332-333). Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards spent $160,000,000 on cash benefits for pensions and compensation. Welfare 
services for Indians and for veterans and the national employment service accounted for 
more than $65,000,000 at the federal level. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act totalled almost $400,000,000 and grants for hospital construc- 
tion and general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $53.000,000. 
The Federal Government spent $36,000,000 on its Indian and northern health services 
and $55,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures 
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on hospital care are estimated to have totalled over $1,100,000,000, and $200,000,000 was 
spent on other health services. Workmen’s Compensation Boards paid $70,000,000 for 
medical aid and hospitalization, and municipal governments spent $70,000,000 on health. 


1.—Total, Per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-67 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Federal | Provincial | Municipal Total 


Torat EXPENDITURES 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


LOG A si Sees dee eee hatte. Leo tel ed cetiiadse 2,362.1 885.7 109.0 3,356.8 
TN ste seri N sis a ec ak sete Ana A bas ks i BE 2,577.1 998.1 107.9 3,683.1 
LOGS NPIS ae Leen gale wits Mae ae om RL OEE Bod EO ee 2,683.5 1,086.8 117.3 3, 887.6 
QCA cis ein» woh iran tt a, dr Sphere te cas be oa lee eee, AL ei 2,801.0 1,154.3 101.2 4,056.5 
Uo ARI ca Res age” aN Ine tee a wedi te Ligne ed * ape nieteiralge ta 2,969.9 1,362.5 110.0 4,442.4 
LOGGE ANAS. Maan tre Ak Se ee el tals dat eRe EE oe 2,885.1 1,690.7 120.0 4,695.8 
LOBES Rite Take che Sah teens is teas ten ere 5 earl tle Sconce. ay 3,259.5 1,980.0 


130.0 5,369.5 


PER Capita EXPENDITURES 


$ $ $ $ 
LOG Maas cere ess eared te oo cere er nn a eee SIRI 49.20 6.05 186.41 
1962 sce 5 eka Secrocoxeee is Sisk oie Ee Oe Ve ee 140.38 54.37 5.88 200.63 
1963... 2 REC ES FO. em Ps leets oie Car Anmet Say, 0 Be oti, What ane di 143.66 58.18 6.26 208.10 
19GE SAE. ALE 5) EME SE. Os Bossier: AP eee. TROD, Oe 147.33 60.75 Grol 213.39 
be) ane Oar SE AAR AS is ge SAA See ee we mG eet Lh Ete oa 153.40 70.35 5.68 229.43 
LOGCUAONA «nd ahees.< Me chy eh aes AE ee 146.41 85.82 6.09 238.32 
VOGT) Nee Raa LOE Se ede) . Shee Aen et bees SDAA TERS. Dek 161.67 98.23 6.45 266.35 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
LOGICA. Sent See, Ae lic, Se Ae eee Oe PURER RER ES. 70.4 26.4 oo2 100.0 
19620 FERS oe las Se ee ee se ES eee 70.0 Pha 2.9 100.0 
POG SSE eae eo ee ee eines Meh eee ee ert ru ore A ee 69.0 28.0 3.0 100.0 
LOG A EAS EY, AR RAED. CARY RR Ce OE. EMBO Cert ATED 69.0 28h Zee 100.0 
bee) bat ea chs coe SS ee een Oe a Se ee See 16.9 30.6 20 100.0 
LAL a ate A 9 Peary ce AR Sees et 5 4 MW taleelrrcatg | dale tans: oh loca 61.4 36.0 20 100.0 
LQGT2RER.. EERE. eee Ae See oe Le 60.7 36.9 2.4 100.0 


| Estimated. 


Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures on personal health care comprise expenditures of hospitals, amounts 
received by physicians and dentists for professional services, amounts received by pharm- 
acists for prescription services (i.e. for prescription drugs that are sold in retail drugstores), 
and an estimate of the amounts that private nurses, chiropractors, osteopaths and optome- 
trists receive for their professional services; they therefore exclude expenditures on public 
health, capital costs (buildings and interest) and administration costs of public-health 
programs and of insurance plans. 


Table 2 shows the components for each year from 1956 to 1965. Canadians spent a 
total of $2,451,300,000 on personal health care in 1965, almost two and a half times as 
much as in 1956. 


Expressed as a proportion of the gross national product, personal health care expendi- 
tures rose from 3.2 p.c. in 1956 to 4.7 p.c. in 1965. Expenditure per person over the same 
period changed from $61.45 in 1956 to $124.79 in 1965. Expressed in constant dollars, 
according to the consumer price index, the expenditure per person increased by 50 p.c. 
over the same period, or by an average of about 5 p.c. a year. 
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: 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1956-65 
| (Millions of dollars) 


Hospital Services 
ther 
General Phy- Pre- anes Ot 4 
Year and eek - ee Cu- | Govern- 1 sicians’ | scribed Dentists’ | P pel hing Total 
Allied gbiatric Sse ment of F Services | Drugs Services | Healt 
eats] Insti- Sana- Canadez Hospitals Services? 
Hu = ‘tals | tutions torial 
1956.. 380.8 WhO, 30.6 40.8 529.8 240.1 71.8 81.5 65.0 988.2 
1957.. 422.9 87.5 31.0 45.3 586.7 271.8" 84.5 87.3 70.0 1,100.37 
1958.. 462.3 99.0 30.4 48.4 640.1 301.37 90.3 98.1 85.0 1,214.8" 
1959.. 542.6 ite 29.6 50.3 734.1 325.77 106.5 98.77 95.0 1,360.0° 
1960.. 625.2 120.2 30.1 53.9 829.4 355.07 109.6" 109.6° 105.0 1,508.6" 
1961... 713.47 134.97 29.9 63.97 942.1" 388.3" 112.87 116.6* 115.0 1,674.8" 
1962.. 802.9" 144,4r 29.17 70.37| 1,046.7" 406.17 114.6" 121.5° 125.0 1,813.9" 
1963.. 900.17 163.07 28.17 73.81] 1,165.0" 453.45 128.0° 132.7° 135.0 2,014.17 
1964..| 1,003.7" 182.17 25.97 76.8'| 1,288.57 495.7° 137.6° 147.6" 145.0 2,214.45 
1965..| 1,125.9 210.7 25.9 79.8 1,442.3 545.1 149.1 159.8 155.0 2,451.3 
Me UU A OS IS ee EE 
1 Excludes federal hospitals (Department of National Health and Welfare). | 2 Excludes Department of 
National Defence hospitals for 1956-60. 3 Estimates of expenditures for services of private nurses, chiroprac- 


tors, osteopaths and optometrists; excludes hospital employees. 


Larger numbers of children and older 
persons in the population, as well as new 
concepts and knowledge in health and 
welfare matters have contributed greatly 
to the need for social services and hence 
to the rapid growth of such services in 
recent years. 


An infant receiving oxygen mixture in the 
new Charles Camsell Hospital for Indians 
and Eskimos at Edmonton, Alta. The 
$7,000,000 hospital, operated by the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, replaced out-dated facilities in 
a building constructed in 1910. 


An elderly woman being assisted to walk 
at Island Lodge and Geriatric Centre in 
Ottawa, a municipally operated institution 
completed in 1964 to accommodate 260 
older persons. — 
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PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 


health and welfare services, planning research and education, supplementing the services — 


of the federal and provincial authorities in many fields and playing a leading role in stimu- 
lating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them, 


The functions of twenty important voluntary agencies are described in the 1962 Year | 


Book at pp. 270-274 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—About 12,010,000 Canadians, or 61 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had voluntarily secured some protection against the costs of phy- 


sicians’ services at the end of 1965. This protection was provided by 60 non-profit plans | 
with an enrolment of 6,530,000, and by some 80 private companies giving coverage to an | 
estimated 5,480,000 persons. The total was 5,780,000 above the 1955 figure, which repre- | 


sented only 40 p.c. of the population. 


The non-profit plans took in about $216,800,000 in premiums and $5,150,000 in other | 


revenue in 1965, paid out $188,900,000 in benefits and $14,500,000 for administration, and 


were left with a surplus of approximately $18,550,000. Thus, for every dollar of premiums, | 


87 cents were paid out in benefits, which amounted to approximately $28.93 per person 
covered. In 1955, benefit payments had been $41,400,000, representing 89 cents of the 
premium dollar and amounting to only $13.17 per person. : 


Profit-making private companies wrote $146,200,000 of premiums for health protection 
in 1965; they paid out $113,300,000 in claims. 


PART V.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation known col- 
lectively as the Veterans Charter and also provides administrative facilities for the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, 


which administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War — 


Pensions and Allowances Act: and for the Secretary General (Canada) of the Common- 
wealth War Graves Commission. 


The principal benefits now available to veterans are medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assist- 
ance for the children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused 
re-establishment credit, disability and dependants pensions and war veterans allowances. 


The work of the Department, except the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is 


carried out through 18 district offices and four sub-district offices in Canada and one district 
office in England; the benefits of the Veterans’ Land Act are administered through seven 
regional offices and 26 district offices across Canada. 


Canada’s war dead continue to be remembered by departmental memorial ceremonies 
in many parts of the world—in Hong Kong, Japan and Korea in December 1966; at the 
Vimy Memorial in France on the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Vimy Ridge, Apr. 9, 
1917; and at Dieppe, France, for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Aug. 19, 1942, raid. 
The week of June 11-17, 1967, was celebrated across Canada as National Veterans’ Week 
by the Government and by veterans’ organizations. One of the national highlights was 
a dinner given by His Excellency the Governor General in honour of Canada’s most dis- 
tinguished war heroes, the winners of the Victoria Cross and the George Cross. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207, as amended) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act (RSC 1952, c. 51, as amended). The members of the Com- 
mission are appointed by the Governor in Council who may also impose upon the Com- 


mission duties in respect of any grants in the nature of pensions, etc., made under any 


statute other than the Pension Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. ‘The Commission has district offices in principal cities across Canada 
with a Senior Pension Medical Examiner in charge. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics of numbers 
and liabilities. 


The Pension Act makes provision for the payment of pensions in respect of disability 
or death resulting from injury or disease incurred during or attributable to service with 
the Canadian Forces or the Naval, Army or Air Forces of Canada in time of war or peace. 
Provision is also made for supplementing, up to Canadian rates, awards of pension to or in 
respect of Canadians for disability or death suffered as a result of service in the British 
or Allied Forces during World War I or World War II, or payment of pension at Canadian 
rates in cases where the claim has been rejected by the government of the country con- 
cerned. 


Federal legislation assented to Nov. 30, 1966 (SC 1966-67, c. 55), provided an increase 
of 15 p.c. in the basic rate of disability pension, retroactive to Sept. 1, 1966; the rate for a 
100-p.c. disability was increased from $2,400 to $2,760 a year. The legislation also pro- 
vided an increase in pension for widows of all ranks up to and including that of Colonel, 
from $1,824 to $2,100 a year. The statutory rates of pension with respect to other awards 
under the Pension Act remained the same. 


The previous basic rate of disability pension was applicable to all ranks up to and 
including that of Colonel. Since the new rate is slightly higher than the rate for ranks 
higher than Colonel, the increase has the effect of making disability pension payable at 
the same rate for all ranks. The annual rates for a 100-p.c. disability for all ranks are:— 


$ 
PPOTINIONCTH TAS « oo eldaiels wields duislacicclee oetele ais wisle dieleveloislaisicieietearqels saicia seis oe niet elelepeeieke 2,760 
IVER Werte Wrote: cruzer Sate alice tof2e os ayer er s\ ave! ctare die sole eialateverWioleiessie sceisislarsisielora'sjexale's sveustovsteieieisis 768 
OTONCLIL Ce iets coerce caleiscs cicls fe ce oice slgieislo vie siee eV siecle solsicicie'sia's se se, e.0 360 
AED GONG Case Be Sa RON bot cROEOC® DC DODOICDOCO CBU CM DOLar pO DODGAOOREICS yaeng0e 624 
Hachradditional childe sec: sain c dae tele cise nle cis oe eletera crarstoleiare’s cfolesiersielereieisisleie ois 216 


For assessments lower than 100-p.c., the awards are proportionately less. Attendance 
allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled, helpless and in need of 
attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $3,000 a year 
depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. Although 
a pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the disability resulting in 
the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 


The annual rates of pension for widows and children of all ranks up to and including 
that of Colonel and equivalent are:— 


$ 
UEC OW GAA oko Sin ABET itiiels lave ha ines Aeicteler tapraniae s olabaieeuwit aps te eld alede Obinis Clesiels.» 8.f he 2,100 
Oy fehl een abeiy Seri 56 5 t O SRS RRR aCe BMISBS Betoun Fhe i SaSO mane Jo conan eye 720 
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Rates for widows are slightly higher if the deceased held a rank higher than that of Colonel 


or equivalent rank, the annual rate being $2,160, but those for children remain the same | 


for all ranks. 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the pay- | 
ment of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that | 


were closely associated with the war effort during World War II and who suffered injury 
or death as a result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, 
auxiliary services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who 
served in Britain, etc. | 


1.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at Dec. 31, 1966 


Disability Dependant aed Dea i 
Service “Pensions a. Pensions be Pe Pensions ide a 
a ye Liability n a Liability = tet Liability 

WG FY 198 No. $ mi No. $. No. ; = 
Mord War ie. e lies). e see 32,010 | 36,862,240 13,894 | 28,179,112 45,904 65,041,352 
WorlditWarddl ct. sc tec. Sie suseenes « 105,926 | 103,013,618 15, 822 26,770, 402 121,748 129,784,020 
Regulartoree. IAs ASS CEL 2,330 1,756,604 615 1,348,215 2,945 3,104,819 
SPECIAL ONCE, ns 28 Nacear emanate cee 1,871 1,582,425 186 308, 208 2,057 1,830, 638 
Totals.nccsteews. 6 hoo 2s ceeied 142,137 | 143,214,887 30,517 | 56,605,937 || 172,654 | 199,820,824 


War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a quasi- 
judicial body consisting, at present, of nine members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 


Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans _ 


Affairs. The Board acts as an appeal court for an applicant or recipient aggrieved by a 
decision of a District Authority and may, on its own motion, review and alter or reverse 
any adjudication of a District Authority. The Board is also responsible for instructing 
and guiding the District Authorities in the interpretation of policy and for advising the 
Minister with respect to Regulations concerning the administration of the Act. 


War Veterans Allowance District Authorities.—In 1950, 18 District Authorities 
were established in the regional districts of the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
granted full power to adjudicate on all matters arising under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act. In 1960, a separate Authority, the Foreign Countries District Authority, located 
in Ottawa, was established to look after recipients living outside Canada. The members 
of a District Authority are employees of the Department of Veterans Affairs, appointed 
by the Minister with the approval of the Governor in Council. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The purpose of the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952, 
as amended, is to provide an allowance to otherwise qualified war veterans who, because 
of age or infirmity, are no longer able to derive their maintenance from employment and 
to ensure that their income does not fall below the scale specified in the Schedule to the 
Act. Widows and orphans of qualified veterans are eligible for benefits. Since its in- 


ception in 1930, the Act has been amended 14 times to meet additional needs of veterans _ 
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and their dependants. The most recent amendment (SC 1966-67, c. 55) increased monthly 
‘rates and annual income ceilings, effective Sept. 1, 1966. The monthly rates and the 
“maximum total annual income ceilings are:— 


Annual 
Monthly Income 
Item Rate Ceiling! 

$ $ 
212 eek, ss te Se Sn ine ea eee 105 1,740 
Vcr Glee etre Rees cisicie core ot crete clclolere Ste era fiagapers.= epslalsiecs cieie.ss aieleieiee.s 175 2,940 
OREGON ec cc cw cpg gis ce terrane oe <0 pare ot eae es kes e res 60 1,008 
POO OT PUANS c.f ret cote te ccs tweets ts etarsrssawinccerreranserercesres 105 1,608 
Three or more orphanS.............2 ese c cece cece eter eeet eee ceeeenerees 141 2,016 


1 Where a recipient or spouse is blind, the income ceiling is $120 higher. 


At Mar. 31, 1967, there were 86,242 recipients of War Veterans Allowances, made up 
of 55,131 veterans, 30,793 widows and 318 orphans; 616 of the total resided outside Canada. 
The annual liability for all recipients was $105,993,313. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act makes available to certain groups of civilians, their widows and orphans, 
benefits similar to those available to veterans under the War Veterans Allowance Act. 
These groups, which performed meritorious service in World War I or World War II, are: 
Canadian merchant seamen of both Wars; non-Canadians who served on Canadian mer- 
chant ships in either War; Canadian voluntary aid detachments of World War I; Canadian 
firefighters of World War II; Canadian welfare workers of World War IT; Canadian trans- 
atlantic aircrew of World War II; and Newfoundland Overseas Forestry Unit of World 
War II. Service for at least six months at sea or overseas in the group concerned is the 
prime requisite for eligibility as to service. VADs in World War I are required to have 
served on the Continent of Europe or for at least 365 days in Britain prior to the Armistice. 
A pensioner under Parts I to X of the Act is also eligible. The monthly rates and the 
maximum total annual income ceilings are identical to those in the War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act. At Mar. 31, 1967, there were 1,215 civilians, 301 widows and five orphans in 
receipt of Civilian War Allowances, a total of 1,521 recipients of whom seven were residing 
outside Canada. The annual liability was $2,253,359. 


Veterans’ Bureau 

The Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
assists former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members 
of the various auxiliary organizations in preparing and presenting claims to the Canadian 
Pension Commission; it has been in operation for 36 years. The Chief Pensions Advocate, 
who heads the Bureau at Ottawa, is assisted by pensions advocates, most of whom are 
lawyers located in the departmental district offices. The pensions advocates appear as 
counsel for applicants before Appeal Boards of the Commission and, in addition, advise 
pensioners and applicants upon any provision of the Pension Act or phase of pension law 
or administration that may have a bearing on pension claims. No charge is made for the 
services of the Bureau. 

During 1966, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 6,988 claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission for adjudication, of which 33 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. These 
included 1,187 claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Commission. During the year, 
1,530 straight entitlement claims were submitted to the Commission, based on service in 
World War I and peacetime, of which 244 were wholly or partially granted; claims based 
on service in World War II, Korea and Special Duty Areas numbered 3,247, of which 
953 were wholly or partially granted; and of the 1,024 miscellaneous claims submitted, 
622 were wholly or partially granted. 
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Section 2.—Welfare Services 


Welfare services for veterans and, where appropriate, their dependants are provided 


by the Welfare Services Branch. These include the administration of assigned statutes; 
the conducting of field work and reporting for other branches of the Department, the 
Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Benevo- 
lent Funds; and the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and 
counselling including referral, where indicated, to other public or private agencies, veterans 
organizations, ete. 


War Service Grants.—War service gratuities payable under the War Service Grants 
Act to veterans of World War II and the operations to restore peace in Korea are now 
payable only in cases where delayed application is acceptable. Re-establishment credit 
payable under the same Act is available up to Oct. 31, 1968. Payment of the credit, except 
for a balance of $50 or less, is not made in cash to the veteran but is released on his behalf 
for specified purposes. Up to the end of 1966 a total of $315,409,729 had been paid out 
and unused balances amounted to $8,520,517. During 1966 the total paid out amounted 
to $188,897 made up of $91,522 for purchases of homes and for repairs and furniture; 
$17,151 for purchases of businesses, tools and equipment; and $80,224 for miscellaneous 
items such as insurance, special equipment for training, clothing, etc. 


Assistance Fund.—Recipients of benefits under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act living in Canada may be 
given help from the Assistance Fund if their total income is lower than the permitted 
maximum. Assistance may take the form of a monthly supplement based on shelter, 
fuel, food, clothing, personal care and specified health costs or of a single award to meet 
an unusual or emergency need. The number of persons assisted during 1966 was 21,837, 
the number in receipt of monthly supplements at the end of the year was 15,135 and the 
Fund expenditures for the year amounted to $5,929,316; comparable figures for 1965 
were 21,050, 15,736, and $5,489,826. 


Education Assistance to Children.—The Children of War Dead (Education Assis- 
tance) Act provides help in the form of allowances and the payment of fees for the post- 
secondary education of children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service. Assistance is restricted to children attending, in Canada, educational institutions 
which require secondary school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for 
admission. These include, in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as 
hospital schools of teaching and institutes of technology. From its inception in July 
1953 to the end of 1966, expenditures totalled $6,243,506, of which $3,288,745 was spent 
in allowances and $2,954,761 in fees. By the end of 1966, 4,129 children of Canada’s 
war dead had been approved for training. Of these, 1,612 had successfully completed 
training—229 had obtained degrees in arts and science, 287 in education, 109 in engineering 
and applied science, 37 in social work, 25 in medicine, 27 in law, 108 in other university 
faculties, 391 in nursing, 219 in teaching and 181 in administrative and technological fields. 
At the same date there were 645 university undergraduates and 227 students in non- 
university courses receiving assistance. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, c. 54 as 
amended) provides eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal Government 
up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies were issued 
after Aug. 31, 1933. There were 48,319 policies issued during the eight years in which 
the Act was open amounting to $109,299,500 and, of these, there were 6,124 in force with 
a value of $13,152,060 on Dec. 31, 1966. 

The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) enables veterans following 
their discharge and widows of those who died during World War II service to contract 
with the Federal Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans with 
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itive service in Korea were extended eligibility by virtue of the Veterans Benefit Act 
1954. The period of eligibility to apply for this insurance will cease Oct. 31, 1968. To 
‘Dec. 31, 1966, 55,766 policies in the amount of $183,753,500 had been issued and, of these 
27,285 policies with a value of $87,039,099 were in force. 


! Rehabilitation and Welfare.—Welfare officers at Departmental District Offices 
work closely with other branches of the Department, with other public agencies at all 
Jevels and with private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their dependants 
to deal with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical 
disabilities or the disabilities of increasing age. The latter occur more frequently, of course, 
as the age of the veteran population increases. The Department operates a complete 
program of university, vocational, technical and home training, with allowances, for dis- 
abled pensioned veterans. Vocational rehabilitation is also promoted by training assis- 
tance available through close collaboration with the federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration and provincial rehabilitation and re-training facilities. Academic, voca- 
tional and technical correspondence courses are available to all veterans of the Canadian 
Forces who served in World War I, World War II and Korea, provided they reside in 
Canada. By mutual agreements, these courses are purchased by the Department from 
Provincial Departments of Education. Sheltered workshops operated at Toronto and 
Montreal and home assembly work in other centres produce poppies and memorial wreaths 
and crosses associated with Remembrance Day observances. Finished products are sold 
to the Dominion Command of the Royal Canadian Legion. 


Section 3.—Treatment Services 


Treatment Activity.—The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs provides medical, dental and prosthetic services for entitled veterans 
throughout Canada as authorized by the Veterans Treatment Regulations. Service is 
also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
and the wards of other governments or departments at the request and expense of the 
authorities concerned. - 


It is the responsibility of the Branch to provide examination and treatment to dis- 
abled pensioners for their pensionable disabilities, and to provide treatment to war veterans 
allowance recipients (but not their dependants), veterans whose service and need make 
them eligible for domiciliary care, and veterans whose service and financial circumstances 
render them eligible for free treatment or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If 
a bed is available, any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital on a 
guarantee of payment of the cost of hospitalization. The pensioner receives treatment 
for his pensionable disabilities regardless of his place of residence but service to other 
veterans is available in Canada only. Where Departmental facilities are not readily 
accessible, an eligible veteran may obtain treatment at the expense of the Department in 
an outside hospital from a doctor of his choice. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recognized 
for the provision of insured services to veterans. Any necessary premiums are paid on 
behalf of veterans in receipt of war veterans allowance. The Veterans Treatment Regula- 
tions remain the authority for the treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA institutions 
and elsewhere under Departmental responsibility, regardless of whether or not the hos- 
pitalization is at the expense of the insurance plan. 


. Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 10 active-treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Que.; London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.; 
and in three domiciliary care homes at Ottawa, Ont.; Saskatoon, Sask.; and Edmonton, 
Alta. The rated bed capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1966 was 6,910 beds. It 
should also be noted that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive 
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treatment are admitted to the National Defence Medical Centre. A veterans pavilion 
of 67 beds is located at the St. John’s General Hospital, St. John’s, Nfld. Sunnybrook 
Hospital was transferred to the University of Toronto in 1966 but 1,200 beds are still 
available for the priority use of veterans. An additional 565 priority beds are available 


for veterans in community hospitals located in St. John’s, Nfld.: Charlottetown, P.E.I.; | 


Kingston and Port Arthur, Ont.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; and Edmonton, Alta. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—Many of the professional staffs of De- 
partmental active-treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main | 
they are recommended for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities — 
with which the hospitals are affiliated. Most members of the medical staffs are engaged in 


teaching and private practice and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the various 
universities. In the active-treatment institutions, medical teaching programs are main- 


tained, which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men and 


thus ensure the highest quality of medical care. All active-treatment hospitals have been 
approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate 
teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are also approved for advanced post- 


graduate training in various other specialties. An extensive resident program is in effect in — 
the medical specialties as well as in other fields such as physiotherapy, occupational therapy, — 
dietary, psychology and medical social services. A school for the training of nursing — 
assistants, operated at Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax, has an annual capacity of 70 and | 
graduates are offered employment in other Departmental hospitals. A program of post- _ 


graduate and continuing education in pharmacy is conducted, in conjunction with the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Toronto, at Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. 


Medical Research.—During 1966, there were 90 projects in progress under the 
clinical research program. This program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self-contained 
clinical investigation units are established in active-treatment hospitals located at Montreal, 
London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and House Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act, enacted in 1942 and broadened extensively in its scope and 
financial provisions since then, provides financial, technical and supervisory assistance to 
World War II and Korean Force veterans to enable them to engage in agriculture or 
commercial fishing on a full-time or part-time basis; to acquire, build or improve homes; 
and to settle on provincial, federal and Indian reserve lands. Pursuant to the latest 
amendments made to the Act in June 1965, loans may be made of up to $40,000 for full- 
time farmers on economic farm units, to $18,000 for small family farmers, to $16,000 for 
small holders (part-time farmers) and to $18,000 for veterans building houses on city- 
size lots. The financial assistance available under the Act is comparable to that available 
to non-veterans under the Farm Credit Act and the National Housing Act. 


Since inception and up to Dec. 31, 1966, 105,667 veterans were settled under the 
provisions of the Act. Of this total, 30,741 were established as full-time farmers, 62,055 
as small holders, 5,596 as Crown land settlers, 1,345 as commercial fishermen, 1,678 Indian 
veterans were established on reservations and 4,252 veterans acted as their own contractors 
in building homes on city-size lots. Subsequent to settlement, 13,905 farmers and 9,147 
small holders and commercial fishermen were provided with additional financial assistance. 
In 1966, over $87,500,000 was approved on behalf of 9,118 veterans. From the commence- 
ment of operations to the end of 1966, nearly $760,000,000 was spent on repayable loans, 
advances and non-repayable grants. As at Dec. 31, 1966, nearly 56,200 veterans had 
earned conditional grants in excess of $101,000,000. Since inception and up to the end of 
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| 1966, 32,899 of the veterans who had earned grants successfully concluded their settlement 
contracts—12,026 farmers, 14,686 small holders, 452 commercial fishermen, 4,325 Crown 


: land settlers and 1,410 Indian veterans residing on reservations. 


| Advisory, supervisory and appraisal field services are provided by a staff of field 
‘officers who are highly trained in the techniques pertaining to agriculture, construction 
and land appraisal. During 1966, 5,998 properties were appraised, exclusive of more than 
100 appraisal assignments carried out on behalf of other government departments and 
agencies. Altogether, 1,239 new houses were started—1,026 small holdings and for com- 
‘mercial fishermen, 152 farm homes, and 61 on city-size lots—and 1,001 new houses were 
completed. Five construction schools were organized which were attended by 247 veterans. 


Continued interest is shown in the Veterans’ Land Act group life insurance. By 
Dec. 31, 1966, 9,065 veterans were insured for almost $75,000,000. Since the group plan 
was first introduced, 48 insured veterans have died and $287,000 has been paid to retire 

_ their indebtedness. 

Veterans continue to maintain a favourable record of repayment. Instalments 
falling due in 1966 amounted to over $21,000,000, excluding share-of-crop payments. 
During the year, over 97 p.c. of the total amount due was collected and the 1,234 veterans 
under share-of-crop agreements paid over $1,600,000. 


2.—Summary of Operations under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1966 


Full- Com- | Provin- : City- 
Item Time ee mercial cia seen mi se Size Total 
Farming| ~~ 0°'™8 | Fishing | Lands sh one ots 
Settlements made............. No.| 30,741 | 62,055 1,345 5,034 562 1,678 4,252 || 105,667 
Additional loans made......... se 13,905 9,075 72 — — — — 23,052 
Total loans made.............. 7 44,646 | 71,130 1,417 5,034 562 1,678 4,252 || 128,719 
Public funds spent............ $000) 268,110 | 435,370 6,773 | 11,086 1,218 3,762 | 38,581 || 759,900 
Conditional grants earned...... No.| 22,425 | 27,202 837 4,030 295 1,410 — 56, 199 
$’000} 46,702 | 40,131 1,528 9,188 692 e228 — 101, 464 
Grants earned—titles released 
EOE VICHCE ATS bs cis scccsleceop0:6 fo,» No.}| 12,026 | 14,686 452 4,030 295 1,410 — 32,899 
Accounts under administration. “ 13,606 | 35,986 698 302 135 — 78 || 52,2181 
BA COUSES) DUE t ra lart ieee: SUL ss 2,521 | 26,494 321 1,468 127 — 4,199 | 35,130 
Houses under construction..... . 124 914 7 10 3 — 59 1,117 


1 Includes 1,413 civilian purchaser accounts. 


Section 5.—Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The current Charters of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission consist of two 
documents—the Original Charter of Incorporation dated May 21, 1917, and the new 
Supplemental Charter dated June 8, 1964. Under these Charters the Commission is 
entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the graves of those of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 
1914, and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939, and Dee. 31, 1947, and with the erec- 
tion of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. 


The Canadian High Commissioner in London, England, is the official Commission 
member for Canada, the Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in 
Canada, and the office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans 
Affairs Building, Ottawa. 

A message conveying the congratulations and support of the Government and the 
people of Canada to the Commonwealth War Graves Commission on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Commission was read at a special meeting on May 18, 1967, presided over by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, President of the Commission, which took place 
at St. James’s Palace, London, England. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—The Current Education Situation 


The Canadian education scene in the mid-1960s continues to be dominated by the need 
for the development of ever greater knowledge, skills, understanding and appreciation 
among the nation’s youth in order to prepare them, individually and as a community, for 
the challenges they are expected to face in the future. It is widely recognized that this 
need should be met not only by developing still further the élite at the top of the academic 
pyramid but also by extending the base to include all young persons, whatever their 
abilities and aptitudes and whatever their social circumstances and financial resources. 


The findings of systematic research as well as the sometimes bitter experiences of 
schoolmen have brought about an increased realization of the great diversity in aptitude 
patterns among young people. [If all are to be educated so that individual potential may 
be fully realized, it follows that there must be an equal diversity in the programs of study 
or training. Facilities for those of academic and scholarly inclination have existed for 
many years so that recent emphasis has been placed upon the provision of programs 
suited to those of more practical bent and to the introduction of other measures designed 
to hold students within the formal education systems to ever-increasing levels of age and 
attainment. The modern-day labour force has little use for the untrained and poorly 
educated young person but is greatly in need of qualified tradesmen, technicians and 
professionals. For this reason there has been an upsurge in the building of vocational and 
composite schools, the establishment of community colleges and the introduction of policies 
and practices to cope more adequately with individual differences, such as non-graded 
systems, subject-promotion schemes and the extension of guidance facilities. 

Efforts are also being made to overcome the financial barriers to continuing education. 
The investigations of demographers and sociologists are confirming and quantifying the 
long-held suspicions that financial constraints are operating to deny education to many 


* Revised in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadians who could profit from it. Various methods are therefore being sought to 
lighten the financial burden upon the individual and to equalize the rapidly increasing load 
being carried by the taxpayer. It is now evident that the Federal Government has a 
key role to play in this matter, particularly in adult technical and vocational training 
and in university education—both matters of prime concern to the nation as a whole. 
Acknowledgment of this fact is to be seen in the increasing activities of the federal De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration, the formation of a federal office to deal with 
higher education, the founding of a nation-wide Service for Admission to Colleges and 
Universities, the holding of an interprovincial Ministers’ conference on education and 
manpower, and renewed attempts to introduce uniform methods of statistical reporting. 


Thus it appears that ethical considerations concerning the duties of society in the 
satisfaction of the personal needs of the individual and economic considerations concerning 
the kinds of individuals required to satisfy the manpower needs of society are combining 
to encourage the extension and equalization of educational opportunity. The rising costs 
of this endeavour are causing a reappraisal of traditional methods of financing education, 
tending toward the assumption of increasing proportions of the load by higher levels of 
government. Taken«along with other developments in the economic, social and cultural 
life of the community, this is resulting in the emergence of the federal authority as an 
important partner in the task of providing for the education of Canadians. 


Section 2.—Administration and Organization of Education 


Responsibility for Education in Canada 

Canada is a federal state, in which responsibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of public education is exercised by the provincial governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment is directly concerned only with the provision of education for certain special groups— 
some 64,500 Indian and 3,300 Eskimo children of school age, other children in the Ter- 
ritories, inmates of federal penitentiaries and families of members of the Armed Forces 
on military stations (although whenever possible provincial educational facilities are used). 
In addition, the Federal Government makes grants for adult vocational training, provides 
per capita grants to each province to be divided among its universities and colleges, partici- 
pates to a considerable extent in informal education and makes grants-in-aid for research 
personnel and equipment that assist educational institutions indirectly. 


Because each of the ten provinces has the authority and responsibility for organizing 
its education system as it sees fit, organization, policies and practices differ from province 
to province. Each has a department of education, headed by a minister who is a member 
of the Cabinet. Ontario has, in addition, a Department of University Affairs under its 
Minister of Education. Each department is administered by a deputy minister, or director, 
who is a professional educationist and a public servant. He advises the minister, super- 
vises the department and gives a measure of permanency to its education policy, in general 
carries out that policy, and is responsible for the enforcement of the Public School Act. 
The department of education usually also includes: a chief inspector of schools and his 
staff of local inspectors; directors or supervisors of curricula, technical education, teacher 
training, home economics, guidance, physical education, audio-visual education, corre- 
spondence instruction and adult education; directors or supervisors of other sections 
(according to the needs of the particular province); and technical personnel and clerks. 
Quebec operates a dual system, with an associate deputy minister for each of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant sectors. In Newfoundland, which has a public denominational 
system, there is a superintendent for each one of the five denominations recognized by 
the School Act. 


Other provincial departments having some responsibility for operating school programs 
are: departments of labour, which operate apprenticeship programs; agriculture depart- 
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ments, which operate agriculture schools; departments of the attorney-general or of welfare, 


which operate reform schools; and departments of lands and forests, which operate forest 


ranger schools. 


From the beginning, each department of education has undertaken, among other things, 
to provide: (1) inspection services to ensure maintenance of standards; (2) the training and 
certification of teachers; (3) courses of study and lists of prescribed or approved textbooks; 
(4) financial assistance to local authorities in the construction and operation of schools; and 
(5) regulations for the guidance of trustees and teachers. In return, each department 
requires regular reports from the schools. When first introduced, government grants to 
schools were based on such factors as the number of teachers, enrolment, days in session 
and attendance. Somewhat later, special grants were introduced in most provinces to 
meet a variety of expenses, such as the construction of the first school, the organizing of 
special classes, providing transportation for pupils, school lunches and other contingencies. 
A number of provinces made provision for equalization grants, and now the majority have 
a foundation program of one kind or another. 


The work of the departments of education has grown considerably. Many have ex- 
panded their services in the fields of health, audio-visual aids, art, music, agriculture, 
special education, correspondence courses and prevocational and trade courses. -At the 
same time there has been an increasing delegation of authority to local boards and school 
staffs. One illustration of this tendency is a reduction in the number of departmental 
(external) year-end examinations. Few provinces now provide for more than one or two 
such examinations—at the end of the final and, in some cases, also at the end of-the second 
last year of the secondary school course. Another illustration is the increasing use of 
approved lists of textbooks from which local authorities may make their own choice, 
instead of lists of prescribed texts. Courses of study are now seldom planned only by one 
or two experts in the department; instead they result from conferences and workshops 
including active teachers and other interested individuals or bodies. In most provinces 
“curriculum construction” is considered to be a continuous procedure. 


Local Units of Administration 

In all provinces, school laws provide for the establishment and operation of schools 
by local education authorities, which operate under the Public School Act and are held 
responsible to the provincial government and resident ratepayers for the actual operation 
of the local schools. Through the delegation of authority, education becomes a provincial- 
local partnership with the degree of decentralization reviewed intermittently. Questions 
concerning the allocation of responsibilities between the provincial and local authorities 
will probably occupy the minds of Canadians for decades to come, as well as problems such 
as the optimum size of administrative units, schools and classes. 


At one time, the provincial departments delegated authority to publicly elected or 
appointed boards, which functioned as corporations under the School Acts and regulations. 
These three-man boards were expected to establish and maintain a school select a qualified 
teacher and prepare a budget for presentation to the municipal authorities. As towns and 
cities developed, the original boards remained as units but provision was made in the legisla- 
tion for urban school boards with more members and generally (although not always) with 
responsibility for both the elementary and secondary schools. 


Rural school districts were typically about four miles square, their size determined 
largely by the need for the school to be within walking distance of the homes it served. 
As time went by, the realization grew that the manner of living was changing, that farms 
were becoming much larger and more mechanized, that most farmers had trucks and 
automobiles, that there were fewer children to the square mile and that it would be more 
efficient and economical to provide central schools and transportation. There was also 
considerable discontent among the teachers, as security of tenure was rarely found under 
the three-man local schoo] boards. Further, the shortage of teachers, differences among the 
districts in their ability to pay for education, and a demand for secondary schoo! facilities 
in rural areas all combined to force the establishment of larger administrative units. 
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Under provincial legislation, larger units are now in effect in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, and their establishment is being 
encouraged and promoted in Newfoundland, Prince ISdward Island and Manitoba. (New- 


foundland is a somewhat special case in which the denominational school districts, already 


rather large geographically, are proceeding toward some kind of amalgamation of provision 
of joint services.) Ontario has abolished the local school sections in favour of, township 
school areas and is now beginning to promote reorganization into county units with re- 
sponsibility for both elementary and secondary education. In Quebec, the greater part of 
the Protestant system is organized into larger units and the Catholic system has reor- 
ganized its administrative structure (for secondary education) into 55 regions. 


In some provinces the local boards disappeared when the larger units were formed; in 
others they were retained’ with limited powers and duties. The larger unit boards accept 
responsibility for providing the necessary staff, buildings, equipment and transportation. 


Where local boards remain, they usually function in an advisory capacity and look atter 


the buildings and grounds. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Enrolment in elementary and secondary schools has been increasing year by year until, 
in 1965-66, there were 4,893,000 pupils enrolled in public and separate schvols, 195,000 in 
private schoo!s and 216,000 full-time students in various vovativnal schvols and courses, 
both public and private. 


Each September, most Canadian children of age six enter an eight-grade elementary 
school. At about 14 years of age, nearly 90 p.c. of those who entered grade 1 enter a 
regular four- or five-year secondary school. From the graduates at this level a limited 
number—about 13 p.c. of those who began schoul—go on to college or university where 
rather more than half of them pursue a three- or four-year program leading to a bachelor 
degree in arts or science and the remainder enrol in various professional courses such as 
commerce, education, engineering, law, medicine, theology, ete. 


The 8-4 plan leading from grade 1 to university was for many years the basic plan for 
organizing the curriculum and schools, other than those of Catholic Quebec. This plan, 
although still followed in some rural, village, town and city schools, has been modified from 
time to time in various provinces, cities or groups of schools, as it appeared inadequate to 
meet the demands arising from new aims of education. There are a number of variants to 
be found at present in Canada: the addition of one or even two kindergarten years at the 
beginning of the system; the addition of an extra year to high school, providing five rather 
than four years of secondary schooling: the introduction of junior high schools, changing the 
organization to a 6-3-3 or 6-3-4 plan; or again, the combining of the first six yeurs of 
elementary school into two units, each designed to reach certain specified goals during a 
three-year period. A fairly recent innovation is the establishment of Junior colleges, 
affiliated with universities, in which the last one or two years of high school and the first 
one ur two years of college are offered. 


The first secondary schools were predominantly academic and prepared their pupils for 
entry into university. Until recent years, vocational schools were to be found only in the 
large cities, although schools in some of the smaller centres did provide a few commercial 
and technical subjects as options in the academic curriculum. Today, besides commercial 
and vocational high schools, there are, in increasing number, composite and regional high 
schools that provide courses in home economics, agriculture, shop-work and commercial 
subjects as well as in the regular secondary school subjects. The number of subjects 
offered has also increased greatly and the number of options available, particularly in 
certain provinces, provides a wide choice for pupils with a great variety of abilities and 
aims. Three programs can frequently be distinguished—the university entrance course, 
the genera! course for those who wish to complete an academic type of program before 
entering employment, and vocational courses for those who wish to enter skilled trades. 
Thus, attention is given to the minority who will go on to institutions of higher learning, 
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while the majority, who will look for jobs, are prepared for entry to their chosen occupa- 
tion. Considerable emphasis has been placed on music, art, physical education, guidance 
and group activities but not at the expense of the basic subjects that provide a general 
foundation. 


Education in the Catholic Schools of Quebec 


Although Catholic education in Quebec has been considered sufficiently different to 
warrant a separate description, it is conducted after much the same fashion as education 
in the other provinces. All types of schools familiar to Canadians elsewhere are to be 
found in Quebec, including ungraded rural elementary schools, graded urban schools, 
secondary schools with academic bias, vocational schools and, at the top, universities. 
The administrative structure of school boards, inspectors and central departmental officials 
is also broadly similar. Such differences as exist are of historical origin and arise out of the 
traditional French-Canadian conception of education. which involved the belief that the 
greatest contribution by French Canadians to Canada’s future could be made by preserving 
their language and culture, that religion should be an integral part of education, that boys 
and girls were best educated separately, that education was a privilege and that those who 
were considering entering the professions might make such a decision at the end of the 
elementary school. Education was regarded as a means of producing good citizens by 
training boys to become bread-winners and girls to become home-makers. 


A unique feature of the Quebec Catholic system is the existence of the colléges classiques 
which, operated by religious orders, serve by affiliation as the arts faculties of the French- 
language universities. They accept students who have completed grade 7 and provide an 
eight-year course leading to the baccalauréat and entrance to certain university faculties. 
Out of the scholarly traditions of this system has arisen the cultural and professional élite 
in law, medicine, theology and the arts in French Canada. 


The political, social and economic ferment of the present decade is being reflected in 
education and is resulting in rapid and complex changes in the organizational structure and 
in curriculum content. Government functions previously scattered among several depart- 
ments have been brought together under a new department of education, created in 1964. 
The new department took upon itself the task of completely reorganizing education in 
the province, introducing new policies and practices, many of them on the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Education, established in 1961 under the chairmanship of 
Monsignor Alphonse-Marie Parent. The assessment of resources required to meet pres- 
ent and future needs was seen as one of the prime tasks; a directorate of planning was 
set up and newly created regional school commissions were assigned planning functions. 
It was evident that Quebec was behind most other provinces in the provision of education 
for a technological age, and so the early concern has been with the expansion of facilities 
for relating the educational process to the world of work—the building of school plant, the 
establishment of consultative committees with the trades and professions, and the promo- 
tion of guidance and counselling in the schools. 


Regulations have been announced providing for the introduction of a six-year elemen- 
tary program, in general with promotion according to age, and a five-year secondary course 
with a highly diversified curriculum and a subject-promotion scheme. Pre-university and 
professional education is to be offered for a further two and sometimes three years at special 
institutes to be established for the purpose. Other major changes involve the departmental 
examinations system, teacher training, the establishment of regional offices of the depart- 
ment, and many financial provisions, including arrangements with private schools for the 
payment of fees and increased availability of bursaries and scholarships. 


Newfoundland.—The topographical and economic circumstances of the Island in- 
fluenced the development of education as did pockets of settlers establishing themselves in 
outposts which were relatively self-sufficient. Active leadership of the churches and homo- 
geneity of the village populations provided a minimum of overlapping of denominations 
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except in a few industrial areas or the larger cities. A Royal Commission is considering the 
efficiency of the present organization with a view to increasing the education level of the 
Island’s population. 

The present system is predominantly denominational although there are amalgamated 
and community schools operated by the Department of Education. The schools are 
administered on a local basis by the five largest denominational groups—Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army and Pentecostal Mission. These operate under 
five superintendents, each in charge of the schools of his faith, and a member of the Depart- 
ment. Local boards, including the local clergymen as members, select teachers, pay 
salaries from government grants and look after the school property. All schools follow 
the provincial course of study and examinations, scholarships and diplomas are determined 
by an interdenominational body representing the major denominations and the Department. 


Education in the Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory, 

the school system is operated by the Territorial Government through a superintendent and 
‘staff at Whitehorse responsible to the Commissioner of the Territory who, in turn, receives 
instructions from the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in Ottawa. 
“The Education Division of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development offers advice on education policy to the Minister 
and Territorial authorities. All schools, both public and separate, with the exception of 
the Carcross Indian Residential School (operated by the Department in co-operation with 
the Territorial Government) and St. Mary’s School (a quasi-private school operated by 
the Roman Catholic Church in Dawson) come under the direct ownership and operation | 
of the Government of the Yukon Territory. Although there is provision for three types 
of schools in the Yukon—public, separate and Indian—most of the Indian children attend 
either the public or the separate schools. In 1965, the population was 15,000 of whom 
2,400 were Indians. By choice, the schools of the Yukon follow the British Columbia 
education curricula. 


In the Northwest Territories (the Districts of Mackenzie, Franklin and Keewatin) 
the school system is operated by the Education Division of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development by agreement with 
the Government of the Northwest Territories. The Federal Government, as the operating 
agency, finances school operation and receives from the Territorial Government the pupil 
cost for pupils who are neither Indian nor Eskimo. Enrolment for the 1966-67 term 
included 3,340 Eskimos, 1,371 Indians and 3,081 others, a total of 7,792 in the Northwest 
Territories and Arctic Quebec combined. Yellowknife public and separate school districts 
and Hay River separate school district are financed partly by local taxation and partly 
through grants-in-aid from the Federal and Northwest Territorial Governments. Inspec- 
tion and supervisory services are provided by the Education Division. Alberta education 
curricula, subject to increasing modifications, are prescribed for the schools of the North- 
west Territories. Expansion is taking place in school accommodation and basic elementary 
and secondary education is being provided for all children in the Territories and for [s- 
kimo children in northern Quebec, as well as vocational training for them and for young 
adults showing interest and special aptitude. The program, which is an integrated one 
for the children of all races in the North, provides for the construction of schools and 
student residences, curricula designed for a northern environment, bursaries and other 
student aids, and special vocational training projects appropriate to both local craftsman- 
ship and mechanical trades in such fields as construction, transportation and mining. 
(See also pp. 218-221.) 


Special Education 


Interest is increasing in the education of exceptional children—those who deviate so far 
from the normal as to require special educational facilities. New types of special classes 
are sometimes started by parents of children with a common disability, who band together 
to provide help and show the need for such service, which is then taken over by public 
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bodies. Progress in providing such education varies from province to province. It is 


most commonly found in the city school systems; in rural areas there is usually little provi- 


sion for the child who needs special attention, except for those who are admitted to resi- | 


dential institutions. There are six schools for the blind, 15 schools for the deaf and a 
number of training schools for mental defectives. Special classes are found in tuberculosis 


sanatoria, mental hospitals and reformatories. In many cities, there are classes for the — 


hard-of-hearing, the partly blind and other physically and mentally handicapped children 
and a few for the highly gifted. . 


Teachers 


All provinces require candidates for elementary school teacher certificates to have high - 


school completion or better, with at least one year of professional training in a faculty of 
education or a teachers’ college. The training usually consists of professional and academic 


courses, and some time spent in practice teaching. High school teachers are generally — 


university graduates who have taken an additional year of professional training in a college 
of education, or who have graduated with a degree in education. The trend is for the goy- | 


ernment departments of education to give the universities responsibility for the training of 
elementary school teachers as well as secondary school teachers. In Newfoundland, 


Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia all teacher training is — 


conducted at the university, where three or four different courses leading to a degree are 
provided. About three quarters of the time is devoted to academic courses in arts and 
science and the remainder to professional courses. In some of the other provinces, close 
contact is maintained between teacher training college and university. 


In 1965-66 there were 85 normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 28 faculties or 
colleges of education engaged in teacher training with a total enrolment of over 32,000. 
In the same year there were 202,000 full-time teachers in the public elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the 10 provinces and 11,000 in the private schools. 


Most teachers in these schools are paid according to a local salary schedule based on 
years of training and experience; they contribute to a provincial superannuation scheme 
and are members of a provincial professional organization. In 1965-66 about 66 p.c. of 
them were women, of whom a little more than half were married. The median salary of all 
teachers and principals in the eight provinces other than Quebec and Saskatchewan was 
$5,215, an increase of 5.3 p.c. over the previous year. Apart from teachers in Quebec 
concerning whom adequate data were not available, about 13 p.c. of those in elementary 
schools and about 73 p.c. of those in secondary schools had university degrees. 


Higher Education 


Out of the two distinct cultures upon which the Canadian nation is founded have 
arisen two somewhat different systems of higher education. One, originally patterned on 
the French system before the secularization of higher education in France with the majority 
of the institutions under control of Catholic orders or groups, has in recent years adapted 
more and more to North American traditions but still retains distinctively French charac- 
teristics. The other was originally designed more according to English, Scottish and 
United States practices, instruction being given in English and controlled by a variety of 
groups—religious denominations, governments and private non-denominational bodies. 
Institutions comprising a third small group and giving instruction to both English-speaking 
and French-speaking students are operated or controlled mainly by Catholic groups, 
although the first such bilingual institution to be established—the University of Ottawa— 
was reorganized in 1965 under a non-denominational board of governors. 


Large universities, with numerous faculties and provision for graduate study in many 
fields, are comparatively recent phenomena. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
higher education in Canada included little more than arts and theological training. From 
that time, more instruction in science and certain professional fields was gradually intro- 


Scarborough University, just east of Toronto, is one of the thirteen new universities established across 

Canada within the past twenty years. These new university buildings and those added to older 

campuses are generally avant-garde in structure, with a forward-looking active aspect very different 
from the quiet staid appearance of university buildings constructed in previous decades. 


The Old Arts Building 
of the University of New 
Brunswick, erected 
during 1825-28, is the 
oldest university build- 
ing stillin usein 
Canada. It is now 
surrounded by twenty- 
six permanent build- 
ings and accom- 
modates the university 
administrative offices. 
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juced. Graduate studies, to judge by the number of earned doctorates, did not acquire 
aumerical importance until after 1920. Only for the past 20 years or so have more than 
100 earned doctorates been granted annually. 


| Civil legislation regarding the establishment of new institutions, or changes in existing 
ones, is usually enacted by provincial legislatures, except for federal military colleges and 
a few institutions originally established by Act of the Canadian Parliament. Once an 
institution is legally chartered, control is vested in its governing body, the membership of 
which is indicated in the charter. The line of authority runs from the board of governors 
through the president (or recteur) to the senate and deans and the faculty as a whole. 


The composition of the board of governors varies according to the type of institution. 
‘Provincial universities normally have government representation; church-related institu- 
tions have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct representation from the 
business community, alumni associations and other organizations, or are advised by these 
groups through advisory boards or committees. The size of the board varies from a very 
‘few to over forty. It has ultimate control of the university and normally reserves to 
jitself complete financial powers, including the appointment of the president and most 
‘other staff. On occasion there will be faculty representation on the board and recently 
‘there have been attempts on the part of faculty groups of many institutions to obtain 
igreater representation on the boards of governors. Responsibility for academic affairs 1s 
jusually delegated to the senate. Composed mainly of faculty members, although there 
\may also be alumni and representatives of non-academic groups included, it is responsible 
for admission, courses, discipline and the awarding of degrees. 


Although there are variations, most students enter a university or the cours collégial 
| of a collége classique after the completion of from 11 to 13 years of elementary and secondary 
‘schooling. In from three to five years, courses of instruction lead to a bachelor’s degree in 
/arts, pure science and such professional fields as engineering, business administration, 
‘agriculture and education. Courses in law, theology, dentistry, medicine and some other 
fields are longer—usually requiring for admission completion of part or all of a first-degree 
course in arts or science. For those pursuing graduate studies and research, the second 
degree is normally the master’s or licence—at least one year beyond the first degree—and 
‘the third is the doctorate, normally requiring at least two additional years beyond the 
second degree. 


! There are about 400 institutions of higher education in Canada, of which about 50 

have degree-granting powers (not including about a score that confer degrees in theology 
only). Full-time enrolment in the fall of 1966 was 234,000, a 13.7 p.c. rise over the previous 
year. The tremendous increase in demand for university places in recent years has re- 
sulted in a rapidly intensifying crisis in the financing of higher education, and a commis- 
| sion under the chairmanship of Dean Vincent Bladen of the University of Toronto was set 
up in 1963 by the then Canadian Universities Foundation, now the Association of Uni- 
| yersities and Colleges of Canada, to study the financing of higher education in Canada. 
' The Commission presented its report in the fall of 1965; among its recommendations were 
| many referring to increased federal support for the universities. The current financing 
' of universities is discussed at pp. 378-379. 


In addition to the full-time university-grade enrolment, almost as many students are 
_ enrolled at the pre-matriculation level or are taking university-grade courses on a part- 
time basis, whether in the evenings, during summer session or by correspondence. The 
_ numbers of graduates in most faculties for the academic years ended 1965-67 are given in 
Table 10, p. 377. 


| Adult Education 

A variety of opportunities is provided to adults for further academic, vocational and 
cultural experiences beyond the regular full-time school system for young people. Hach 
province has developed its own programs, operated mainly by local school boards and 
' provincial universities and supplemented by independent universities and private organiza-~ 
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tions. The Federal Government sponsors some adult education programs and provides 
grants-in-aid to the province for others. Co-ordination of these programs is secured 
through voluntary associations at national and provincial levels. 


In 1964-65, total course enrolment in adult education (as defined by UNESCO) was 
nearly 3,000,000. ‘Two thirds of the enrolment was in professional and vocational train- 
ing, including university-sponsored refresher courses and technical, trade, agricultural and 
business courses, under various auspices. Another 13 p.c. was in health and social educa- 
tion courses, including courses in marriage preparation, citizenship training, first-aid, water 
safety, child care, nutrition, and courses designed to assist in the treatment or prevention 
of specific diseases. Academic courses leading to a high school diploma or university degree 
accounted for nearly 11 p.c. of the total enrolment and fine arts and other cultural subjects . 
for the remainder. 


Many public and private institutions and organizations also sponsor informal public 
lectures, film showings, guided tours, musical and dramatic performances and similar activ- 
ities of an educational nature for adults. Workshops, conferences and residential adult 
education, as well as regular courses, help to prepare those who staff these activities. 


How Education Costs are Met 


In 1964 about 8 p.c. of Canada’s total national income was spent on formal education. 
Over 20 p.c. of all municipal, provincial and federal revenue went for education and of 
the amount so spent, the municipalities provided 32 p.c. and the provinces 46 p.c. 


As stated on p. 355, the actual operation of public elementary and secondary schools is 
in the hands of the local elected or appointed school boards which determine the budgets 
and therefore the amount of taxes required for school purposes. In most cases, these taxes 
are levied and collected for the boards by the municipalities; however, in those areas where 
there is no municipal organization the school boards have the power to levy and collect 
taxes for school purposes. At present, local governments provide 51 p.c. of the cost 
of operating the public schools, provincial grants provide 47 p.c. and the remainder is 
obtained from various other sources. Except in Newfoundland, fees are almost non- 
existent. Four provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia—pay 
operating grants on an equalization formula and thus ensure at least a minimum level of 
education throughout the province; the standard is determined either in terms of so much 
per pupil, or from an established salary scale for teachers with a prescribed teacher-pupil — 
ratio, or by some combination of these. 


In Newfoundland where municipal organization scarcely exists outside certain larger 
centres, there are three school-tax areas (centres). Consequently only about 1.2 p.c. of 
school revenue is provided by local taxation: the province provides about 87 p.c. and most 
of the remainder is paid by parents in the form of fees. In Prince Edward Island where 
there is no municipal organization outside of the cities of Charlottetown and Summerside, 
the school boards levy and collect property and poll taxes but the province provides about 
two thirds of the operating costs. Ontario and Saskatchewan make use of various equaliza- 
tion and incentive grants and New Brunswick uses a combination of a basic grant per pupil 
and special grants. Most provinces provide grants for school buildings and equipment, 
establish loan funds, and guarantee debentures for school purposes and assist in selling 
them. 


In 1965-66, universities and colleges received 60 p.c. of their current operating funds 
from provincial governments and the Federal Government, 26 p.c. from fees, 2 p.c. from 
endowments and gifts and 12 p.c. from a variety of other sources. Private schools and 
colleges are normally supported by student fees, endowment income, and gifts and support 
from sponsoring bodies. 


Trade and Technical Education and Training 


Increasing use of automated processes in business and industry is resulting in a shrink- 
ing market for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Early school dropouts are finding it 
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increasingly difficult to find suitable employment and many are now trying to acquire in 
their adult years the general education or training in the skilled trades that they missed in 
their youth. Those persons still in the regular school system are tending to remain longer 
and go farther in the system, partly because of the changing attitudes of society toward 
education and partly for economic reasons. 


Hand in hand with this growing demand for better educational facilities, educators 
are striving to provide comprehensive programs at all levels to meet the needs not only of 
the university-bound but also of the great majority who require adequate preparation for 
early entry into the labour force. It is now accepted that vocational education for adults 
as well as for youths is a public responsibility which must be provided, as needed, through- 
out man’s working life. Education of this nature is of national concern and has a direct 
impact upon material prosperity, the national economy and the standard of living. 


The pattern of vocational education in Canada varies from province to province and 
there are variations within the provinces. However, there are three basic types of insti- 
tute offering vocational education—secondary schools, trade schools and post-secondary 
institutes of technology. Many municipal school boards provide vocational courses as 
part of the regular secondary school program in technical or composite-type schools. 
Students in these schools get some general vocational training or training in certain specific 
fields, such as typing or auto-mechanics, along with instruction in general academic or cul- 
tural subjects. 

Trade schools, on the other hand, are open only to those who have passed the provincial 
school-leaving age and have left the regular school system. These schools offer specialized 
training and their purpose is to develop competent tradesmen. Courses at the trade level 
do not usually require high school graduation; the grade level demanded, which varies 
according to province or trade, ranges from grade 8 to grade 12. 

The third type, the institutes of technology, operate at a higher level of training. 
Enrolment in the institutes presupposes high school graduation or at least high school 
standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Graduates from 
institutes of technology are awarded diplomas of applied arts or diplomas of technology 
and form an essential link between professional engineers or administrators on the one hand 
and qualified craftsmen on the other. Most of the institutes of technology and trade 
schools across Canada are provincially operated. 

In addition to the vocational education and training provided by these three types of 
publicly operated schools, many private business colleges and trade schools offer a wide 
variety of business, trade and technical courses, some through correspondence. Vocational 
education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. Such training is 
given mainly on the job, with classes taken at the trade schools either during the evening 
or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three to 10 weeks a year. 


During the past six years under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement 
the Federal Government shared provincial costs for training in secondary, pre-employ- 
ment, occupational, post-secondary and adult programs provided that the provincial 
programs met the conditions of the federal-provincial agreement; however, the shared- 
cost agreements expired on Mar. 31, 1967 and were not renewed. Under new legislation, 
the Adult Occupational Training Act, the Federal Government takes full rather than 
partial responsibility for financing the cost of training adults who are or should be in the 
labour force. The cost of providing primary, secondary and post-secondary education 
remains a provincial responsibility. 

If, in the opinion of a Manpower Counsellor, it is in the best interest of the individual 
and of the economy for an adult to undertake training or retraining, it will be purchased 
by the Federal Government from a public or private training institution or from industry. 
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The new program also provides for the payment of allowances to persons who have 
adult economic responsibilities to enable them to take training but it intentionally avoids 
the payment of such allowances to youths whose education should normally be provided 
by the province. Evidence has accumulated to suggest that providing allowances of 
$35 to $90 per week could otherwise encourage young people to drop out of school and yet 
these rates are quite necessary to replace the income of an adult with economic respon- 
sibilities. Trainees who have been three years in the labour force, which includes periods 
during which employment was being sought, or those who have dependants to support, 
are paid these allowances. 


The federal-provincial Capital Assistance Program has been extended for the benefit 
of those provinces which were not able to take full advantage of the previous program. 
This will allow for a continued expansion of facilities to carry out a variety of vocational 
programs. During the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1967, projects valued at nearly 
$1,477,000,000 were approved, which, when all completed, will provide a total of 439,952 
new places for students, most of whom will be enrolled in two- or three-year courses. 
These included the construction of 540 new high schools with facilities for vocational 
training plus major additions to 115 such schools; construction of 83 new trade schools and 
enlargement of 111 existing trade schools; and construction of 19 new technical institutes 
plus major additions to 20 existing institutes. In addition, 150 minor projects and four 
special equipment projects were undertaken involving extension to existing schools. 
The additional facilities are summarized by province as follows:— 


Major Projects Minor Projects 


Involving Involving 
Additions to Additions to New 
Province or Territory New Schools Existing Schools Eristing Schools Student Places 

No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland 17... ocho... sc ers ctts ot 13 1 4 3.870 
Prince Edward Island...........ece000 2 ome 6 1,486 
INOVa SCOUA ots cece ccee eee 20 8 2 6,013 
New’ Brunswick: ....7. snc Stes poteeetes 7 3 32 3.695 
Quéheom $i... savas eee ee es 149 75 6 113 228 
Gptario ti. Tinted. eae Ae ee eed 335 83 40 219,996 
Manitobaly. (Oe ee SG 2G & 19 49 6,752 
Saskatchewan. 0.20.8 Sto. ee. ee 13 7 1 12.634 
AIDErta sss ee eect ae ee heen 57 13 6 35, 142 
British Columbia... ......cscceccecee 41 39 4 36,624 
xukon Territoty .cctee eestor ot eee 1 1 — 482 
Northwest Territories................ _ 1 — 30 


SVOTALS.. <int.eatisn.< ouides sama 642 250 150 439 952 


In addition to assisting financially with the provision of physical facilities for training, 
the Federal Government shares in the operating costs of the various programs conducted 
under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreements, including the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement. These programs are closely correlated with the common objectives 
of training the country’s labour force at all levels below university and in all fields. 


Of particular concern is the need to up-grade both the educational and vocational com- 
petence levels of those already in the labour force. The Federal Government undertakes to 
share the expenditures made by employers in developing and operating approved training 
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programs for their employees, particularly basic training for skill development, re-training 
of technologically displaced persons, and apprenticeship training; higher level and other 
training projects are also encouraged. A Manpower Consultative Service has been estab- 


jished to assist industry with problems encountered in the fields of manpower training 


and employment and to take part in the manpower research program. 


Federal Contributions to Education 


Some 50 Federal Government departments and agencies contribute to education in 
one way or another. As stated on p. 359, the Federal Government has no responsibility 
for the organization and administration of education. It has, however. a vital interest in 
the general level of education and skills of the population and the extent of the scientific 
research carried on in Canada, realizing the profound effect these factors exercise upon the 


development of the national economy. Accordingly, the most important educational 


programs financed by the federal treasury are: (1) various provincial schemes of vocational 


_ training; (2) operating grants to universities and colleges computed in 1966-67 at approxi- 


mately $5 per capita of provincial population and distributed to individual institutions 
according to their full-time enrolment by the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada; and (3) grants for specific research projects undertaken by individual professors 
and other research personnel at universities. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the federal 
treasury spent slightly more than $221,000,000 on provincial vocational training pro- 
grams, almost $71,000,000 on operating grants to universities, and over $42,000,000 on 
grants for research in universities, a total of more than $334,000,000 on these three pro- 
grams alone. 


As a result of the federal-provincial conference of October 1966, the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook to provide increased support to education. Recognizing that education is 
a provincial responsibility, it decided to discontinue payment directly to universities of 
operating grants, and to expand its support beyond university education and include in 
its program all, or almost all, post-secondary education, i.e., the educational institutions 
and courses requiring for admission at least junior matriculation, or its equivalent, in each 
province. The provinces have been offered the choice of either a federal grant amount- 
ing to $15 per head of population, or 50 p.c. of operating costs of post-secondary education, 
whichever is the greater. Implementing this proposal, the Parliament passed, in March 
1967, the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967, dealing with this program, 
and placed the responsibility for its administration upon the Department of the Secretary 
of State. Under the terms of this Act certain percentages of federal revenues plus required 
cash will be transferred by the federal treasury to the provinces, commencing with the 
1967-68 fiscal year, and will continue for five years. It is estimated that the financial 
resources so transferred to the provinces in 1967-68 will amount to $345,000,000, and will 
be disbursed by the provincial governments at their discretion. 


The student loan program is operated under the Canada Student Loans Act (SC 1964, 
¢. 24), assented to July 28, 1964, when $40,000,000 was set aside to enable full-time students 
to borrow up to $1,000 annually, interest-free for five years—the $5,000 or less to be repaid 
with interest commencing six months after the student has graduated. Provision is 
made for the allocated amount to be increased year by year in proportion to the number 
of persons 18-24 years of age in the population. The purpose of the loan plan is to assist 
those students who, for financial reasons, would otherwise be prevented from getting a 
post-secondary education or would not be able to devote full time to their studies. These 
loans may be made only on the basis of certificates of eligibility issued by the participating 
province through the university or institute of technology concerned. There is no upper 
or lower age limit for eligibility. The loan scheme is operated by the chartered banks, the 
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Federal Government guaranteeing the loans and paying the interest while the student is 
attending college. All provinces except Quebec participate; Quebec offers its own student 
assistance program for the benefit of Quebec residents. 

The Act provides for basic allocations for each province, establishing the limit to which 
each may authorize loans under the Act. It also provides for supplementary allocations 
that may be used to compensate for differences in relative demand as between provinces, 
based on provincial population in the 18-24 year age group. The basic allocations for the 
year 1966-67 for participating provinces totalled $41,700,000, in addition to which there 
was authority for discretionary allocations up to $12,200,000, making a total maximum of 
$53,900,000 authorized under the Act. Loans actually authorized amounted to $41,200,000. 


Under the Technical and Vocational Assistance Act (SC 1960-61, c. 6), the Federal 
Government, until 1975, contributes 75 p.c. of the total spent by a province on buildings 
and equipment for approved projects as determined under the federal-provincial agree- 
ments, including high school vocational classes, trade schools, institutes of technology, 
organized training on-the-job, apprenticeship, rehabilitation, management education, etc. 
(see also p. 363). 


As mentioned on p. 364, the value of provincial projects approved by the federal 
authorities under the capital assistance program during the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 
1967 totalled nearly $1,477,000,000, the federal contribution being over $792,000,000 
when all projects are completed. In the same period the actual cash payments made by 
the federal treasury to the provinces amounted to almost $592,500,000. Beginning Apr. 1, 
1967, the limit of this assistance on provincial capital projects was increased from $480 
per capita of provincial population aged 15 to 19 years, as at the 1961 Census, to $800 per 
capita. Based on that population of 1,432,559, the provincial and territorial governments 
may be entitled to the federal assistance up to almost $553,600,000. 

The Federal Government through the Canada Council in 1957 provided an amount 
of $100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed among the universities for specified 
building and equipment purposes, similar to the distribution of grants. Interest from the 
remaining $50,000,000 was to be used to assist in the development of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences mainly through scholarships (see pp. 395-396). 


Other contributions are more indirect and include scholarships, research grants and 
reports or services of value to the schools. Research grants are made by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department of Manpower and Immigration and other agencies. Some 
Departments such as Agriculture, Health and Welfare, etc., provide materials and publica- 
tions of value in the school programs, and the National Museum, the National Gallery, 
the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation contribute directly 
or indirectly to various school programs (see pp. 391-394). 


More directly, the Federal Government is responsible for the education of the Eskimos, 
Indians and white persons in the Territories (see p. 359), the Indians on the reserves, 
prisoners in penitentiaries, members of the Armed Services and their dependants and in- 


service training for permanent personnel. It also assists in citizenship training and other 
out-of-school informal education activities. 


External Aid.—Some 13,000 full-time university students, a large proportion of them 
in the graduate schools, come to Canada each year from many countries; the largest 
number are from the United States although the number from Commonwealth and other 
countries is increasing very rapidly. The external enrolment in 1966 represented about 
5.5 p.c. of the total enrolment. The number of such students is about equal to the 
number of Canadians studying abroad. (See Table 9, p. 376.) 
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Canada’s External Aid Office is responsible for the operation and administration of 
external assistance programs, including educational assistance to Commonwealth and 
other countries. In the academic year 1966-67, such assistance consisted of 542 teachers 
including teacher college personnel, 123 university staff members sent out individually or 
in teams, and 342 (calendar year 1966) technical advisers in vocational education, health 
and welfare, government administration and other areas. More than 6,000 persons have 
been trained in Canada since 1950; the number enrolled in 1966-67 was 2,964, compared 
with 2,538 in the previous year. The objective of this training is the development of an 
indigenous training capability in the emerging countries and persons trained in Canada 
are expected to return to their homelands to convey their skills to others. 

From 1950 to 1967 Canada’s expenditures abroad on capital projects in ald of educa- 
tion amounted to about $17,000,000. Capital assistance includes the building and equip- 
ping of educational institutions; major projects include Canada Hall, a residence for the 
University of the West Indies in Trinidad; technical equipment to schools in Malaysia and 
Tanzania; and audio-visual equipment, handicraft supplies and other teaching aids to 
various countries. 

In 1966-67, under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan which began 
in 1960, some 250 Commonwealth students were studying in Canada (see also p. 186). 

Canada has a number of voluntary agencies interested in aiding students from other 
countries, several of which receive some assistance from the Federal Government. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as either publicly controlled or 
private. The publicly controlled schools include: the public and separate schools under 
local school boards—by far the most numerous group; provincial schools which at this 
level are limited mainly to trade schools, correspondence courses, and special schools for 
the blind and deaf; and federal schools for Indians, for children in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and for the children of members of the Armed Forces overseas. Private schools 
may be academic, business (commercial), trade, technical, correspondence or even a com- 
bination of these. 


Institutions of higher education may be provincial, church, independent universities 
and colleges, or federal military colleges. In addition there are institutes of technology, 
teachers’ colleges, theological institutions and schools for such specialized fields as nursing, 
agriculture, paper-making, fisheries, graphic and fine arts, languages, etc. Some of these 
are provincial and some private. 


Most organized classes for adults operate under the auspices of universities, colleges, 
local school boards, churches or community organizations. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all levels each year for the period 1957-58 to 
1966-67 and Table 2 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by province, for the school year 1965-66. In all types 
of schools the number of pupils has increased each year over that period. The increase 
was first noticed at the elementary level some six years after the birth rate began to rise 
during the war years. About eight years later the children born during the War were 
entering high school and four years later they began entering university. The number of 
teachers is rather closely related to the number of students although the trend is toward 
larger classes. On the other hand, the number of schools has remained fairly constant, the 
increase caused by the construction of new and larger schools in urban areas being counter- 
balanced by the closing of many one-room rural schools. 
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SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT, 
SCHOOL YEARS ENDED 1952-68 


UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 


SECONDARY 


ELEMENTARY __ 


O 


1952 


* ESTIMATED 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and in 
Universities and Colleges, School Years 1957-58 to 1966-67 


Notz.—The figures for elementary and secondary grades given in this table do.not agree with those published 
in previous editions of the Year Book because of certain differences in classification. . 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(Publicly Controlled, Private and F ederal) 


Universities 
School Year 
Elementary Secondary Total and Colleges 
Grades} Grades 
ie 2 Bo PS eS ES WS ge peel NE ey ili 
No. No. No. No. 

NES en ee <r eee a; es eae errr 3,030,327 602, 807 3, 633, 134 86,754 
LORS SOON. OSS SLIDES  SORRGUE Ue bt id bces » 3,164,460 662, 229 3,826, 689 94,994 
Lonpse0es. 2srectiy, die Wevlesn] Ci Oe 3, 293,676 715,218 4,008, 894 101,934 
1960-O1 FE. Peter aoe eee en meen 3,412, 166 789,114 4,201,280 ~ 113, 864 
1 I i RR a ences Ai pr Lr he Dn eh 3,514, 226 892,094 4,406,320 128,894 
LIC OSI eee eee Rete ee Oe TT COs Te 3,604, 251 983 , 699 4,587,950 141,388 
as ap BN ORNS ees tae hacer tesla a ih ma 3,709, 7232 1,071, 0892 4,780,8122 158,388 
oe Oe eRe ne een ae ey ee 3, 822, 6492 1,145, 5322 4,968, 1812 178, 238 
BUCS OG + cat finest, youhs, aac MORNE! eo tse celle Me ile 3, 922, 3372 1, 205, 3862 5, 127, 7232 205, 888 
WOOO OTE Sets tioh AVR, Pe el ce ee Te 4,020,341 12619122 5,281, 463 234,000 

1 From kindergarten to and including grade 8. ? Includes preliminary figures for Quebec. 3 In- 


cludes preliminary figures for all provinces. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1965-66 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
ene a ee ee 
No No No. No No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
BOOISHL Nos ck coc nce see eee cose 1,216 405 959 1,073 4,550p 6,206 
Teachers....... Peet Tet eee he > 5,545 1, 209 7, 897 6,812 62, 200P 66, 626 
BUS  elvnvee sos besteesenecs 146, 503 27 , 854 199, 856 165,228 | 1,360,600? | 1,738,781 
Overseas (DND)— 
SOILS seh cic, aie.Gisl Wi isvsieieswiocree® § ae bee ae aE ase aie 
DAC INCES ae wicvics aia». o.0.4is1s 4. winwie'e. sya ABE as nee 5S Bod ABS 
See ie sc ca cere coe eeisisencision ane An ~s eee eats Bee 
Indian—! 
ITO OISR TEM sic vices ¢.0'0 be SoSesiee _ fl 6 8 26 96 
BERR CIIOEST Fee ais aie cists tisusterels ss 0.0.6.6 — 2 29 25 151 294 
PU oan on merc. ct cape eae sess _— 50 744 644 3,415 6,572 
Blind— 
RWNINCIGHS MEMES avacs cic awe breleighie's sieve 6 _ — 1 _ 3 1 
ERIC EN a ers cc ist + sersisioeee ee _ “= 18 — 43 35 
Pupils (home province).......... 34 4 82 35 283 193 
Deaf— 
PLOW SR th ike CRIS as ale siheerais tiaidle-« 1 1 1 — 5 2 
“Naa ol hE OI eee oe OSE oe 16 2 43 — 157 105 
Pupils (home province).......... 105 20 159 121 1,030 772 
Private— 
co AOC: setae ae eee 3 2 21 12 810P 230 
eMC TS crac cc ccc sles siscecsiniee e 30 21 215 85 6,300P 1,991 
Es cca cacet s+ cyocfeb eesvens 444 611 5,362 1,654 96, 200° 45,554 
Higher Education— 
HREIMGUITIOIS =< sseice cs « oth ss es Seei0 is 3 2 16 11 231 68 
Students (full-time university 
0 i: Se eee era 3,168 924 9, 457 6,371 67,316 58, 983 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
MGUIGIOUS. <2 cccs ccs c.cecc cee s _ — 1 1 72 13 
“ELC ING) SESS corp eee ISG er ~— _ 38 52 1,040 | - 281 
Sip @ OU ire te en eae eee _— — 555 1,070 13,080 5,913 
Faculties of Education— 
MIPETSH MTS eb tes he bi. s.acb.0,0s01</01* cleiese. 6 1 2 5 3 4 3 
PHORCIIGIS . cccs cise ese since eens e. 28 5 20 19 150 145 
SOCLOMEG 12 ccc 'e Sere eiacs cieie Mie ties 1,486 135 382 308 2,296 1,051 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Publicly sponsored vocational 
EDITS CSS Se BEAR OA EE ons See 4,810 624 4,021 3,950 } 40.791 59,016 
Trade courses (apprentices)*..... 787 238 1,653 3,991 : 5,324 
Vocational high school courses. . 290 773 2,196 6,635 — 166, 902 
Post-secondary courses.......... 381 _ 112 319 9,628 6, 468 
Private business schools 
ER eticsack |. «5's Bile pO oss 5 5 774 608 8 638 5,357 
Private trade schools (1964-65).. — — 243 5 9,497 3,743 
Adult Education— 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1964-65)........... BY P78} 1,143 11,730 6,997 83 , 586 89,630 
Provincial government depart- 
VENUS (1 904-GD)... 250 vente oe 4,620 1,793 11,298 21,386 297 , 039 797, 9385 
Federal Government depart- 
ments (1964-65)... 030. sec. 3. ae . bs ip A. sh 
Health departments (1964-65)... 8,685 233 28, 203 12,972 794 243 , 868 
Wiener (1964205)......-.-60.00ss9- 2,187 665 4,218 5, 247 56,217 75,922 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 370. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1965-66—concluded 


YE: 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 

Public and Separate— 
Schools} 008. $65. du.8%Met. oo 1,510 1,365P 1,199 1,383 87 19,953 
Heachers ee, 9 s5. 2. Pee ee 9,232 10,515p 15,518 15,759 542 201, 855 
Pupilss-cvrn. oa8. 3. 5. ee i ee 222,249 238, 320 362, 159 420, 847 10,360 || 4,892,757 

Overseas (DND)— 

Dendole tas be rahi neces oe, ace Apc ast ore Mes 18 
Peachersccceee ws cht eee os 560 Gon aes oe ea 337 
Pepe. 44 cee. d,s tos ce eee ae Por ae GO Afr 7,800 

Indian—! 

Schacls!... Jt. Secheu ete tet as 71 67 29 71 1 376 
WPeachers chtaat.< ects ccie ee oe 248 198 195 207 4 1,353 
Pupils... See. fet. see ek. 6,317 4,802 3,998 5,354 107 32,003 

Blind— 
SCHOO tey..caees coer ck Mec eee _ —_ _— 1 — 6 
eachers..ca hae anne cae ee — — _ 12 _ 108 
Pupils (home province).......... 19 24 24 96 2 786 

Deaf— 
SCHOO Miccmen, seed etas hee. 2 1 1 it _ i 15 
heachers s5.eems eee. eee 24 22 23 24 — 416 
Pupils (home province).......... 154 149 114 225 9 2,858 

Private— 

Pehoolss. tee wes cc etes theese 55 16 38 140 16327 

(Rea Cherataerasc: ros hen cu anoen e 434 135 283 1,074 — 10,568 

PDS 2 ere ere en roan as eee 10,576 2,439 6,570 25, 853 — 195, 163 
Higher Education— 

ANStrUtIONS teed tee ake nc eee cee 12 17 14 12 _ 386 

Students (full-time university 
QIAdE) 5. es oie oe eS 11,069 10,707 14,749 23,144 = 205, 888 

Teacher-Training— ; 

Teachers’ Colleges— 

Trstitations sees Poe _— = — — _— 87 
Phe Chersuan ca cen oe teene meee — _ — — — 1,411 
DCUCet sd: Sachi. ates eae eeee _— — — — _ 20,618 
Faculties of Education— 
Paculties?.pre, %....:. statis meas 2 2 2 4 — 28 
pLeachets:, Get Bt.... As iiehs sss 48 97 138 182 — 832 
Decent ert cis oso sian aos awe 988 2,744 4,375 8, 884 — 11,549 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Publicly sponsored vocational 
COUTHOSS Fira n, caer eee sore 8,603 6,516 7,993 12,262 755 175.637 
Trade courses (apprentices)4..... 1,158 1,501 6,153 5.491 — : 
Vocational high school courses... 5, 426 4,291 12,196 15, 420 422 215,551 
Post-secondary courses.......... 755 534 2,652 892 — 21,741 
Private business schools 
(1964-60 Ee coe he ees. 1,288 sill 1,584 1,806 _ 21,426 
Private trade schools (1964-65)... 726 957 1,178 lb PAG — 17,561 
Adult Education—* 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1964-65)........... 11,791 24, 482 41,530 31,428 — 305, 590 
Provincial government depart- 
ments (1964-65)c. hee 105,916 276,703 126, 037 165,328 175 || 1,808,230 
Federal Government  depart- 
ments) (L9G465) eae ene ‘a ne ns fe 3 177, 589 
Health departments (1964-65)... 38,161 1,050 13,728 21,132 _— 368 , 926 
Other (1964-65). oes ee cit: 8,796 15,701 15, 889 20,021 — 209, 9527 
1 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 2 Also included 
with ‘‘Higher Education’’. 3 Under Programs 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 of the federal-provincial agreements. 4 In- 
cludes indentured apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence courses. 5 Included with Nova 
Scotia, 6 Includes enrolment in courses sponsored by public libraries, business colleges and trade schools, 
teacher-training institutions, museums and art galleries, wheat pools and industry. 7 Includes 5,089 enrol- 


ments in private trade schools, not distributed by province. 
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An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1964 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1962-64 are given at pp. 374-375 
and financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 378-380. 


3.—Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1964 


‘ Local Socal Other Total 
Type of Education Pazitiontl Gover Fees TES Expend- 
ments iture 
ee SS Te 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Formal Education— 
” Elementary and Secondary— 
PIRTIOTSGHOOISs cae co coe te cc cee nes ee nein 902 , 062 923,392 8,006 25,203 || 1,914,206 
Handicapped outside the public schools...... 191 10,763 234 360 11,548 
Government correspondence schools......... _— 1,864 547 5 2,416 
Hvelonmm SCHOGIS.| 0... ceenee se once es cees es _ 2,048 _ _ 2,043 
Indian and Eskimo education................ = — _— — 43 ,443 
TIVES SCHODIS. fc. c cscs co oe oes o teye be ines ns — — 62,010 17,506 70, 223 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary...... 902,253 | 938,062 61,504 43,074 || 2,043,879 
Teacher-training outside universities........... — 21,660 952 152 22,767 
Higher Education— 
Current operating expenditure............... 489 | 150,850 89,738 41,898 311,954 
Plant expenditure from current funds......... 648 | 110,282 — 107 , 307 220,376 
Research in universities...........eeee eee ees 44 1,030 -— 13,174 39, 464 
METENCS COMCLES A. 0c csc sco clele sisi cone genesis — — — — 8,000 
RTNESIADGs 5 5 ohio c nla oss Sais veiln che oe ee ole — 12,081 — 42 22,460 
‘CHP Jig RGR OID BBO Os apn DOGO daar oonors — 33 143 161 1,782 
Totals, Higher Education............... 1,181 | 274,276 89,881 | 162,582 604,036 
Undistributable expenditure................4.- — — — — 7,608 
Totals, Formal Education............. 903,434 |1, 233,998 152,337 | 205,808 || 2,678,290 
Vocational Training— 
PR BCHMIGIAM CLAINING. «050-000 cielscvlsiais vice o cine sisicte — 15,974 1,668 61 32,110 
Wpprenticeship...........0..cccscceeseeececeee —_— 5, 242 357 600 13,570 
RE CORUERATUIT GE | oo5.5 2.0 0 sie.ce 0's eletusfotio da 0+ sie.e qrnne _— 19,690 975 627 50,014 
Technical and vocational teachers............. — 343 a _ 958 
MUGOIITIOVCO. 55.5 fos r seco ssw canecssedecanane — 6, 234 307 — 20, 150 
aS Oe, Bae Re Sar eae Ameren — 2,032 — — 2,746 
Health and welfare personnel.............--++- -- 1,248 5 5 1,258 
Inmates of reform institutions................. _— 284 — -—~ 829 
Indians and Eskimos..............eeeeeeeeeee® — ~ _ — 6,003 
Other vocational training costs..............-- ce 138 230 — 9,077 
Provincial capital expenditures. ............6++ _— 19,193 =o 29 19, 222 
Private business colleges.............seeeeeeee — cd 5, $03 398 6,301 
Totals, Vocational Training............ _ 70,378 9,445 1,720 162, 238 
Totals, Formal Education and 
Vocational Training............... 903,434 |1,304,376 161,782 | 207,528 || 2,840,528 
Cultural Activities—* 
Adult education, including night schools....... —_ 1,689 7, 9 2,192 
ERECT RE er Toi cc. 5iop0.e eis si sino canye # sp ees 45.8100 ° — 3,208 72 21 4,762 
Handicrafts.............ceecee eee eee eneeeeees = 205 — 4 209 
TADTArICS4.. 0-6-0. se eee ecernnerseeereeserees 21,056 6,754 — 1,879 31,625 
Archives, museums and art galleries........... — 5,871 10 7,254 
National Film Board productions............+. — — = 1,610 
Cultural societies—grants..........-sseeeeeees — 510 24 — 623 
SC O—crant.. cited. fF: Vee ves Sowlee eee oe — — _ -- 751 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 21,056 18,237 113 1,918 49, 026 
_ ,! Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Capital grants from the Federal Government are 
_ included in above items. 3 Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 4 Includes capital costs 


from current funds. 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—As stated on p. 356, direct control and operation of public schools is by 
school boards, which operate under school laws and regulations. School boards may be 
boards of larger units, local boards within larger units or independent boards for rural 
schools, towns or cities, the members of which may be all elected, partly elected and partly 
appointed or all appointed; some schools are operated by trustees appointed by the proy- 
ince in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private schools are administered by 
private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 


Table 4 gives the number of active public school boards and school trustees in each 
province as at December 1966. 


4.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, as at December 1966 
—a—aesq$@qQoun$j#qz——s—s=—oO6OWwWwnanam@8japao@®8ao>e»ees&&=s=@q=$q0qmq®«~=~=~=~==00S0S0S~nmomnm ee 


School Boards Composed 


hy eS er Tee of Trustees who are— 
or District [f-Larger] within "Toca | Boards | gn [4,84] gy | trust 
Units oards Elected Some_ |Appointed 
Elected 
- No No No No. No. | iNol lomo No 
Newfoundland ¢....2.1..5.% 270 — — 270 — — 270 2,760 
Prince Edward Island..... 32 — 341 373 355 16 2 1,288 
ION ASS COLR s ae mrich's sie n+ 6 ha 35 1,164 42 1,241 1,164 _ 77 4,737 
New Brunswick........... 14! 383 39 436 387 9 30 1,949 
Quebec— 
Roman Catholic......... 55 1,337 91 1, 483 1,481 —_ 2 7,608 
PTOLESANtax. cae.» doiaect 3 16 53 141 210 150 60 —,, 994 
Ontario rate Berd ows vile coe a. 979 112 600 1,590 1,330 43 217 8,130 
Manitoba dec sulets > ols ruits 4 64 — 872 936 919 _— 17 2,958 
Saskatchewan.............. 60 4,305 75 4,440 4,440 — — 13, 405 
My Sy 6. a a re aria ea 61 — 142 203 203 _ —_— 900 
British Columbia.......... 83 _— 4 87 87 — _ 552 
Mackenzie District........ a — 3 3 3 _— — 11 
Totals 7. ees, 1,669 7,253 2,350 11,272 10,529 128 615 45, 292 
1 County Finance Boards which ceased to operate on Jan. 1, 1967. 2 Boards of Education, all members of 


Toronto Metropolitan Board. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Inrolment in private schools accounted for 4 p.c. of the total 1965-66 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories and overseas schools 
for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 1 p.c. of the total. 


School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Total school enrolment in 1965-66 represented a 3.2-p.c. increase 
over the previous year. In comparison, the annual rates of increase in total school enrol- 
ment for the three previous years ranged from 4.0 p.c. to 4.2 p.c.; the country’s population 
during the same period increased annually by amounts varying from 1.7 p.c. to 1.8 p.e. 
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5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled, Private and Federal Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1965-66 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Grade foundland a Scotia Brunswick Quebecr Ontario 
oe ORY Roos) | SEE aS 
No No No. No No No 

Kindergarten..........s+eeeeeeeceee 7,680 75 18,508 36 42,541 130,644 
Grade 1.2......5...cececreeccsseeres 15,543 2,947 18,012 17,483 150, 164 172,248 
Grade 2........-.--seeevcccccerseses 14,571 2,659 17,926 16,779 147,095 158,995 
MPAAG Bice cianicc ccc sccericcccinesces 15, 164 2,842 18,700 16,986 146, 802 152, 420 
G2) CSS Reo ae Oe Ie Geiemnionnot rss 14,947 2,704 18,198 16, 468 145, 296 143,910 
Grade 5... ccccccccc cess cecvcneesoees 14,627 e700 18,452 16,839 140 , 994 143 , 453 
Grade 6........----eeececcecesereces 13,976 2,509 17,759 15,788 134,650 139,388 
MONG oo ca ciaies o.0ic.0-0.0 r.0.0.ns.e.0.0.0ie.0.0..006 13,441 2,556 18,278 15,697 117, 297 136,271 
DMRTIS i aeiica cries nsie oes se cececsese 11,938 2,455 16,039 13,312 125,412 126,518 
Grade 9......cccccccceseccccccccsccs 10,905 2,272 14,218 12,247 108, 400 125,846 
ferade 10. ......-..- 2 ccersccocecceses 7,996 1,985 12,221 10, 423 83 ,600 108, 1383 
META D Lilec.no.0:0:0 sicinie.o1o.sinieere.cieneieueinisieie 5,750 1,394 10, 183 8,393 69,600 89,817 
METAGG L2ucccceccs cs sccrevececererese 45 1,088 5,461 6,204 13,300 79,371 
ag 1O) 6a6p gene Seeneemnces Soman AD mm Ses 38 600 41,868 
Auxiliary.......s. ccc ccceec ee ccecees 74 77 1, 167 343 19, 584 25,848 
Gpecial............eeceeerereeeeeeeee 287 97 840 490 14,900 16, 182 

TUNIS) Sian 6” CBSE ISog> anaes orrcts 146,947 28,415 205, 962 167,526 | 1,460,215 1,790,907 


Ane YR DND 
: Saskat- British 
Grade Manitoba Alberta : and Schools Canada 
chewan Columbia N.W.T.1 Overseas 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Kindergarten........... 7,114 3, 842 900 14,339 537 822 227,038 
BESO O Tis sicisleie sc cee'es 23,916 oA 125 39,094 46,303 1,835 1,116 513,477 
0 eee 21,798 23,102 37,497 42 644 1,441 659 485, 466 
BUI GIS yiassicc. occas ses é 21.654 22,417 35,609 40,812 1,279 861 475,546 
ONG). Deer 20,952 22,086 34,394 39,518 1,125 804 460, 402 
MAHUGID cc cccc eee ncecee 21,595 22,325 34,569 38,497 944 608 455,658 
oontevits.Q.32ge aero 20,728 21, 864 33,005 37,002 767 519 438,525 
LAE) See oe 20,668 20, 887 32,067 36, 207 600 474 414, 443 
PEPRELICT Sit ncle ia cic ccajsis © # ahs 18,697 19,601 29 , 586 36,341 472 378 400,749 
Syn ie ee 17,763 18,794 28 ,024 33,379 426 383 372 ,657 
Jt aU ee 15,756 16.969 23 ,079 30,403 351 306 311,225 
MERELGI Ls or 0.0 sxoie's oie aes 14,673 13, 857 20,607 24 , 884 214 255 259 927 
MPP G LD itsccc cc cs cece 11,705 12,895 23 , 870 21,978 155 173 176,245 
OURO GS Sa Ach wae 2,535 14 114 45,169 
PANISTMIAT Yc 2. caciaicec cece’ 2,045 1,495 20 6,275 68 28 57,004 
“Spatial GAs aaeaeenee 78 702 106 271 239 as 34,192 
Totals... o. 20s see0e- 239,142 245,561 372,727 452,054 10,4672 7,800 5,127,723 
1 Includes Ungava District of Quebec. 2 Total for Yukon Territory was 3,271 pupils. 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years 1945-46 and 1965-66, the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased from 77,479 to 
201,855, or 161 p.c. The number of men teachers increased by 295 p.c. and the number of 
women teachers by 120 p.c. 


After moderate increases between 1946 and 1960, median experience of teachers 
declined over the following six years, a trend attributable to the large number of new 
teachers entering the profession. Because most of these new teachers have been employed 
in the cities, median experience there has declined rapidly from a high in 1946 of 16.7 years 
in eight provinces (excluding Quebec and Ontario) to a low in 1966 of 6.5 years in eight 
provinces (excluding Quebec and Saskatchewan). The median experience of all teachers 
did not show such a pronounced decline, ranging between 7.0 and 8.0 years up to 1960 and 
then declining to a new low of 6.7 years for eight provinces (excluding Quebec and 
Saskatchewan). 
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The median salary in 1966 for all teachers in eight provinces (excluding Quebec and 
Saskatchewan) was $5,215, representing an increase of 299 p.c. over the median salary in 
1946 of $1,308, based on data from nine provinces (excluding Quebec). The rate of in- 
crease from one year to the next has fluctuated considerably, ranging from 16.8 p.c. between 
the school years ended in 1947 and 1948 to 2.4 p.c. between 1962 and 1963. The increase 
between 1964 and 1965 was 4.9 p.c. and that between 1965 and 1966 was 5.3 p.c. 


6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, School Year 1965-66 


ssSsSsSsSsS9nasaa9ma9a9@9M90$$”3030.SSSSSSSS 


Median Median University 
Number Salary Experience Graduates 
Province 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES! 
=" (P= tal |) Renn eee 
$ $ yrs. yrs. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland............. 1, 204 3, 124 2,970 2,933 2.9 io of 10.1 o.2 
Prince Edward Island..... 98 811 5 AS 2,797 3.8 9.1 1583 TO 
INOVvanscotiaae kee ae 530 4,817 4,248 3,446 5.6 eS 41.5 1250 
New Brunswick........... 453 4,122 BIHAN 3,200 4.1 9.1 2433 4.1 
Qe DEC ew We ob on disite de 3 = - ee by B e oe 
ONEATION cc Oi ernie a 9,330, 22,990 5,527 4,745 5.7 6.4 23.9 6.5 
Manitoba estas ay eee os 4. 1,438 4,655 4,141 3,906 5.6 70 16.1 6.9: 
Saskatchewan............. Af ae Ae ae ae ss Pa ee 
PRINSOV URINE ES, grants alec: 1,535 6,392 6,045 4,996 6.8 9.9 46.3 12.4 
British Columbia.......... 2,407 6,610 6, 250 5,416 7.6 6.9 41.9 15.4 
ee Ne ee 
TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 
e: Da PRM bal) LL Ll 
$ $ yrs. yrs. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland............. 831 386 4,745 4,214 6.3 9.4 49.9 36.3 
Prince Edward Island..... 140 160 4,458 3s lod 4.7 10.1 50.7 BPN 
NovaiScotiatmes.c. ss .a. isan TL pale 5, 469 5,031 7.4 11.4 66.9 56.2 
New Brunswick........... 1, 239 998 5,432 4,601 6.5 ORS ODaul 39.5 
OED COS. cd SES x oko aks i Ps nt ae ms a eS af 
Ontario: ... Res. so. cod: 14,440 -| 6,860 . 92 6,787 5.6 4.3 79.7 84.4 
Manitoba. aaaeee ees se. uc. 1,927 1,212 6,108 5,318 Ue Has 72.4 62.9 
Saskatchewan............. ae fic be ie et ae we as 
Albertans rey tet b 3,499 2eOtt 7,170 6,125 sil 10.2 73.4 55.6 
British Columbia.......... 4,475 2,267 7,691 6,745 9.8 9.2 75.6 68.8 


er ee ee ee ee 


1 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising elementary grades only, and those instructing 
or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in rural schools with five or fewer classes. Teachers and 
principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1965. 2 Com- 
prises teachers and principals instructing or supervising secondary grades only, and those instructing or supervising 
both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres and in rural schools with six or more classes. Teachers - 
and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1966. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows details of the income of public school boards for 
the years 1962-64. In most provinces, local taxation is the most important source of 
revenue, followed by provincial government grants. In 1964, all other sources of income 
accounted for 2 p.c. of total current revenue. (See also p. 362.) 


Not all provinces collect and publish figures for debenture indebtedness, although it 
is the usual practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance new 
construction, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial aid toward capital ex- 
penditures may take the form of a percentage of total cost, a fixed amount per classroom 
or assistance with debenture debt charges. Many provinces guarantee debentures issued 
by school boards and others assist in marketing them. 
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7.—Income of School Boards for Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, 1962-64 


_Norse.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 


debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. 


OOO SS 


Income from— 


Total 
H SoZ Debenture 
Province and Year Provincial Current 
Local Other Indebtedness! 
oe Taxation Sources Revenue 
eo eee 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
MewiOoundland........c..ssecseeres 1962 16,621 272 2,233 19,126 
1963 18,746 363 2,262 aleouL 
1964 20,790 455 2,671 23,916 
Prince Edward Island............ 1962 2,937 1,566 99 4,602 
; 1963 3,502 2,149 46 5,697 
1964 3, 834 2,207 63 6, 104 
INAS COUAL Ls eiccccc cect esse eee 1962 20,365 23,651 702 44,718 50,793 
1963 21,289 24,740 523 46 , 562 55, 104 
1964 23 , 889 26,605 604 51,098 55,594 
ME WMISTUNSWACIG. .. occur be ciesiccice® 1962 10,330 22,482 321 33, 133 AEH | 
1963 11,388 25,015 442 36, 845 28 , 423 
1964 10,940 27,062 356 38,358 28,514 
oo: 0 eee aia nena 1962 169,277 154,984 15,822 340,083 438, 872 
1963 197,678 190,398 18,195 406,271 485,737 
1964 te i ae a a, 
NT EATIONE RUE Taee sles cietcialels «iste cise 1962 204, 548 316,948 27 , 486 548,982 682,626 
1963 233 , 689 345,371 20,011 599,071 732,917 
1964 298,316 368,747 19,057 686, 120 758,427 
EPRMTUOI AMT GE Foe cc eee ed ce lewe e's 1962 27,301 38, 104 126 65,531 63, 292 
1963 28 , 527 41,389 44 69,960 71,252 
1964 30,132 43, 836 378 74,346 74,214 
BaskatChewaNiscede.ccesccsecces 1962 33,300 43 , 246 1, 483 78,029 49 547 
1963 37,449 46 , 156 1,624 85, 229 55,750 
1964 38, 437 49, 150 45772 89,359 61, 154 
JNU SST, A SI) ea . 1962 75,483 67,779 1,491 144,753 135,376 
1963 76,068 71,036 1,617 148,721 152,779 
1964 70,925 76,243 1,442 148,610 160, 491 
British Columbia................- 1962 62,600 69,092 2,655 134,347 
1963 68,698 77,692 2,720 149,110 
1964 71,718 88 , 286 3,990 163 , 994 


ES eS eae ee ae ae aT 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 


Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—An institution of higher education in Canada is generally defined 
as one that offers one or more years of work beyond the most advanced high-school grade 
in the province in which it is located, with all or part of the work offered being acceptable 
for credit toward a university degree or equivalent diploma. The definition thus excludes 
institutions offering technical and vocational post-high school courses for which credit is 
not given. 


In 1966-67 there were nearly 400 institutions of higher education in Canada, of which 
about 50 have degree-granting powers (not including about 20 that confer degrees in 
theology only). 

Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase year by 
year and indications are that enrolments may well reach the 400,000-mark in another five 
years. Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province for the academic years ended 
1964-67. In addition to full-time students, there were about 84,000 part-time university- 
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grade students (including over 8,000 graduate students) in attendance during the regular 
1966-67 winter session, and an estimated 6,500 students take university-grade credit 
correspondence courses each year. University-grade summer school enrolment was over 
70,000 in 1966. 


8.—F ull-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1964-67 


S—e—<C“Raww06—=—aaoasSsSssSSsSsSsSSS 


1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
Province in... dia ee Vico hoe 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Total Only Total Only Total Dale Total Only 
No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland............. 2,244 47 2,652 51 3,168 62 3, 893 69 
Prince Edward Island..... 738 — 802 _ 924 — 1,139 -- 
Nova Scotia. esac. 6. Ge 22 269 8,509 400 9,457 460 9, 806 522 
New Brunswick........... Delos 199 Oita 305 6,371 383 6, 862 439 
Quebece. si; .. .ten See tae 53,605 3,868 59, 400 4,641 67,316 5,810 75,070 6,500 
Ontarians. s.ccoe oad Bh ces 44,191 4,201 50,793 5, 424 58, 983 6, 859 68,589 CRC OH/ 
MESES 2 <2. ude Sele Po one's 8,802 564 9,172 531 11,069 600 12,389 687 
Saskatchewan............. 7,811 315 9,603 337 10,707 407 UE Sef |e 556 
Albertay.c.. aes. ae... 11,079 825 12,977 1,048 14,749 1,304 16,983 1,603 
British Columbia.......... 17,043 845 18,557 1,060 23,144 Theat 26,364 1,616 
MM Otalst 445.035... 158,388 11,133 | 178,238 13,797 | 205,888 17,196 | 232,672 19,719 


| 
ee et ga 

Foreign enrolment has risen considerably during the past decade, with a larger propor- 
tion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain coming to Canadian 
institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1966-67 about one of every 18 full-time university 
students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. The United States, 
Hong Kong, Trinidad and Tobago, India and Britain each accounted for over 500 
students, and France, Pakistan, Malaysia, Viet-N am, Nigeria, Jamaica, the Republic of 
China, Japan, Germany, Guyana and Haiti contributed from 100 to 400 each. About 
150 other countries or territories were represented in the figures. 


9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Academic Years Ended 1951 and 1961-67 


—Vooee———ssSsSsSsSs 


Enrolment from 


; : : A Canadians 
Students with Residence in— Other Countries choy is 
Total in Canada Studying in— 
Academic Be Et rd 
oe Lina ety From 
nded— nrolment 5 British British bs 
: United ae Other | From all United nats 
in Canada States Britain See Countries| Countries Vonmnen States! Britain? 
Only 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOD) See ae 68,306 1,758 164 252 1,014 3,188 & 4,528 372 
TOG LS Rie). ct eee 113, 864 2,362 582 1,210 3,097 7,251 3,294 6,058 502 
LOG 2 Naat teee 128, 894 2,660 o77 1,251 3,412 7,900 ay002 6,571 559 
BENS adi, ager Salt 141,388 2,845 650 Holos 3,870 8,518 3,763 || 7,004 657 
19647 Roe eee 158,388 3,193 687 1,214 4,396 9,490 4,202 8, 458 652 
MOG Saeers she cic eee 178, 238 3, 283 715 1,154 5,002 10,154 4,429 9,253 657 
LOG Gre here ee 205, 888 3,395 886 1,064 5,939 11,284 5,021 9,755 660 
LOO Gootcrniek Meste.c ae 232,672 3,549 | . 851 1,124 7,419 12,943 5,$87 || 12,117 660 
1 Data from the Institute of International Education, New York. 2 Data from the Association of Com- 


monwealth Universities, London, England. 
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Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1965-67. 


10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1965-67 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-64 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


eee OOOO 


1964-65 1965-66? 1966-67> 


Field of Study 
Total Female Total Female Total Female 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Com- 

TRO oR a a areacoron 18,984 5,727 23,009 4,265 27,533 | 9,211 
PCICLORS: Of AUS osc tpseraareiceciavs 10 cin overee waters sis 14, 246 5,168 17,565 6, 606 21,452 8,306 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?..........+--++ Salat 506 3,606 592 4,308 809 
Bachelors of Commerce?,.........0.-e eee eees 1,627 53 1,838 67 1,773 96 

Graduates in Applied Science...............-- 2,488 10 2,496 20 2,664 15 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering... 2,256 6 2,241 15 2,420 11 
Bachelors of Architecture...........-++++++00: 118 3 139 5 132 3 
Bachelors of Forestry...........seccceceeocses 114 1 116 — 112 1 

Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 

and Household Science...............-.0+: 838 344 951 453 1,078 497 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science............-- 436 21 441 28 50 26 
First degrees in Veterinary Science............ 81 4 90 7 103 5 
Bachelors of Household Science..............- 321 319 420 418 467 466 

Graduates in Education, Library Science and 

Social Service... .....0.0 cee cece ese e eens 6,434 2,940 7,395 3,408 4,590 3,799 
First degrees in education or pedagogy......... 5, 204 2,318 6,080 2,828 6,496 3,300 
Librarian degrees and diplomas............-.- 385 297 337 234 309 229 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas. 495 121 588 124 654 200 
Social service degrees and diplomas........... 350 204 390 222 131 70 


Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies.. 


Mierdaae tcl CUONS Grr cae Clank onc cteisns stele sch o-cuaspe eta caeuels 1,0344 944 788 96 94 107 
- VSINGTISRES),, 5 Aes JO eerie: SeBaaeinnaes 286 9 304. 15 310 18 
i eIAA A CUSLS) c- co os oc cs cso 0 0.6 6:0 0015 Solem vein eas ee 315 125 374 130 331 105 
First degrees in nursing. ......-..0+eeeseeeeeee 563 560 662 655 810 796 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy...... 249 247 209 205 248 242 
MEAROEAGIIG.........cerecceeeeesscseoesscerrs 23 4 37 1 35 4 
PPB TOWIOETY vy... aces os» cpere see ee cine pees mise e+ 50 3 35 2 41 5 
Graduates in Law and Theology...........-.. 1,684 46 1,606 63 1,796 42 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law.. 767 38 932 52 1,041 55 
Roman Catholic theological colleges........... 575 -- 421 2 424 2 
Protestant theological colleges............-+++: 342 38 253 9 331 15 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas 489 rar 604 347 467 266 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts..........-- 21 14 “24 13 80 52 
Bachelors of Interior Design.........-+++++++> 21 ite 18 14 14 11 
TTI AYIA oe coke oes ln clovece, sofe 0 sere aro of 33 21 50 21 57 26 
Bachelors: of: Music...... fnifuclee eee etewseeoes 128 94 159 102 Yat 114 
“Shieveig’ c2 Gee eee aes Someracie en 286 131 353 197 145 63 
Graduate and Honorary Degrees............-- 4,922 905 6,184 1,092 7,361 1,373 
Honorary doctorates...........ee eee e eee e eens 258 15 254 20 So 2 

MD GEGOLALCS 11) COUTSES « . c.oc.c ore ovoere sale 0 opis eeu wis 569 55 697 76 188 60 
Roeser OLA TESOL ik ive wiba oie cles sisbowie ine 2,242 546 2,654 581 3,199 780 
Masters of Science®........6...cecseseerescoers 1,172 103 1,441 122 1,764 193 
IRCCS ITT. Oot ok Foe state deuce o's cine eee eres bis 681 186 1,138 293 1,289 316 

es eeyevess ENeer te NE ee 

1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in Arts. 

3 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Prior to 1964-65, l’ Université de Montréal and 

l'Université Laval granted the M.D. degree only after the intern year. In 1964-65 they began to grant it before the 

intern year, and for that year both institutions had two graduating classes. 5 Includes M. Com., M.Ed., 

M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. Insome institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.s. 6 Includes 


M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Se. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately) as well as 
M.Se, 7 The “‘Licence”’ in the French-language universities is the next degree following the Bachelor. 
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Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1958. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1959-68 


Nortre.—Figures are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. of the total enrolment 
and include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 

= No. No. 
Ce Rene RIN AA OME eerie «ASE MSR $200, 1064 ec... Bites ck. ee ct a eee 12,940 
LO OOM Rees ci acchte stays sake OR ee cad 9, ZOO OT 965 3 OR Sh Se A Le ee 14,300 
OG 1 Petraes cravat pocket ta orclateelte Oe eee 9, COD 1906 2 UN, cn B.S conte et cs 15,900 
DO Zeer. save ctoeserertcors od econo Che Oe ee HO, D409 7 1007 eke 2.2. Bees it ee 18,000 
HD OS Mme eh. esters arstioit o> the hss eee ve ae 11,670. 22068. 235 on is oe ee ee 20,700 


Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 19 major institu- 
tions for 1966-67. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 19 Institutions, Academic Year 1966-67 


Norer.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Calgary and British 
Columbia; Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario and Ontario 
Institute fsa Studies in Education; Atlantic—Acadia, Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison and New 
Brunswick. 


a 


Region 

a Pat oI Ua ct tes Staff 

Rank Com- 
Atlantic Central Western Total plement 

Provinces | Provinces | Provinces o 
$ $ $ $ No 
Gees ch airy Pe BA CY RE SRR Bag 16,375 20,500 20,393 20,107 144 
Erghess@ney, Trees. kc ec. on hs eee eel 14,229 16,373 16,323 16,201 1,701 
Associate protessors, hic. es Akt ee ede ae 10,984 12,217 12,726 12,345 QEITSS 
Assistanb prolessOrg thn ees bob isco ok coils ok, 9,027 9,546 9,834 9,629 2,775 
Instructors and lecturers.................ecec0... 7,152 7,694 7,633 7,604 1,249 
Totals, All Ranks....................... 9,844 11,419 11,219 11,175 8,066 


1 Includes 64 ungraded professors not distributed above. 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a 10-year series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1954 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52, the Federal Government has provided university grants to help to meet current 
operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of 
population in each province and the eligible institutions received their share of the provincial 
allotment according to the number of full-time students in undergraduate and graduate 
courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958- 
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59 and to $2.00 in 1962-63. In 1966-67 federal grants, under a somewhat modified formula, 
were increased to approximately $5.00 per capita. The Province of Quebec did not accept 
this grant for the years up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 the payments refused by 
Quebec were held in trust by the Canadian Universities Foundation (now the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of Canada), which administers the fund. In 1960-61 the 
Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated a new tax-sharing agreement 
under which Quebec provides its own grants and is reimbursed by an abatement of corpora- 
tion tax. Commencing with 1967-68 the Federal Government has discontinued paying 
grants directly to universities. Instead, the government agreed to transfer to the provinces 
financial resources (certain portions of federal revenues and required cash payments) equal 
to either $15.00 per capita or 50 p.c. of the operating costs of the post-secondary education, 
whichever is the greater. The financial resources so transferred will be disbursed by 
provincial governments at their discretion. ‘Table 14 gives details of the federal grants for 
each of the academic years ended 1965-67. 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the Univer- 
sity Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original 
amount in the fund was $50,000,000 (interest and profits to Mar. 31, 1967 increased it to 
over $67,000,000), to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific building or 
capital equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. Up to the 
end of March 1967, a total of over $66,000,000 had been authorized. Grants are paid in 
four equal instalments spread over the period of construction so that there is a time lag 
between approval and payment. The Canada Council was also endowed with an ad- 
ditional $50,000,000 (increased by $10,000,000 Apr. 3, 1965), the interest on which is 
available for the provision of scholarships or other assistance in the fields of the arts, 
humanities and social sciences (see p. 395). 


13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1957-66 


eee SDFSewaeaweos 


Current Income 


a 2st ee ee Bn SEE 
poademic Year Pe Nha 
nded— ; 
Endowments Expenditure 
an posse ap ent purer Miscellaneous Total 
Investments Ss 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 
PN an ac eie a5 « 5,014 52,861 25,105 10,733 93,713 89,471 
PS oc soso. 3s 4,375 60, 293 30, 867 10,304 105, 839 106, 166 
DIED 2 eee 4,668 74, 294 33,546 11373 123,881 124, 564 
ES ee 5,082 87 , 863 40,789 14,132 147, 866 148,659 
PEGI UMeene. ieee Tes. Drose 115,524 45,991 14,396 181,243 181,311 
BNR eucis vies: faclou. © 7, 834 121,461 56, 249 25,0627 210,606" 211,330 
UE on 6 Oe Me A 8,191 142,606 62,397 27,107 240,301 244,015 
Bre Pet. eS. als ccey0s 10,308 168, 626 75,573 28,785 283 , 292 289,931 
LS Be bhai 7,986 200, 412 89,738 44,632 342,768 345,222 
MMT ci cicicieic «< ojo es 9,030 256,915 110,624 49,780 426,349 432,332 
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14.—Federal Government University Grants, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1965-67 


sss as 


wa Grant per 
Province and Academic Year Ended— Institutions seed as Biers Eligible 
Student 

No. No. $ $ 
AN OWIOMNCUANC..,.d,> casas ere er ae RCo 1965 i 2,652 982,000 370.29 
1866 1 3, 168 996,000 314.39 
1967 1 3,893 2,200,000 565.22 
Prince Kdward Island cy.u..8cs ie eokt Aue bd eh oe 1965 2 802 214,000 266.83 
1966 74 924 216,000 233.77 
1967 2 1,139 558,000 489.74 
Nova Scotia See. a ee Pe 1965 13 8,297 1,520,000 183.20 
1966 13 9, 283 1,522,000 163.96 
1967 13 9,574 4,642,000 484.88 
New DEUnswitk i crcc so rtetr eee eee 1965 4 5,759 1,234,000 214.27 
1966 4 6,344 1,246,000 196.41 
1967 4 6, 850 3,704,000 540.71 

CCT i ee, atc Sanne, ERIS eae ‘ ae “Be Re ast 
Oritanio ceid. xxx, aorsl waren MOE. ihe cick BLS 1965 33 46,778 13,172,000 281.59 
1966 34 54,912 13,462,000 | 245.16 
1967 34 64, 503 33,904,000 525.62 
RIAUIUWODR Ls coe secs ee he teh ee 1965 8 8, 892 1,916,000 215.47 
1966 8 10,756 1,924,000 178.88 
1967 7 125 Mott 4,960,000 409.58 
SAM ALC DOW AIL 8.9.06, «cabs cask oncecccetien func 1965 13 9,456 1,886,000 199. 45 
1966 11 10,563 1,902,000 180.06 
1967 12 11,425 4,482,000 392.28 
Balerta oi. ce eewsnd toe eas See ee oe ee 1965 a 12,517 2,864,000 228.81 
1966 7 14,282 2,902,000 203.19 
1967 10 16,515 7,065,000 427.77 
British Columbia <.25(.o2 .sseo ee see 1060 5 17,958 3,476,000 193.56 
1966 6 21,645 3,578,000 165.30 
1967 6 24,380 9,440,000 387.19 
POURS yore hos ona ee ee 1965 86 113,111 27,264,000 241.04 
1966 86 131,877 27,748,000 210.41 
1967 89 150,390 70,955,000 471.80 


1 See text on p. 379 re Quebec. 


Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Table 15 summarizes the data on full-time vocational training classes. The duration 
of these classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at 
provincially operated trade schools, to three-year vocational high school courses or post- 
secondary courses offered in provincial institutes of technology. Numerous skills are 
taught, ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instru- 
ment technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year 
vocational courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or 
may continue other formal training in a trade school or an institute of technology. 


In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 
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15.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1965-66 


Course Nfld P.E.I N.S. N.B Que Ont 
a 
No No. No. No No No 
Publicly Sponsored 
Vocational high school courses. ... 290 773 2,196 6,635 o 166, 902 
Post-secondary technical courses. . 381 — 112 319 9,628 6,468 
Apprenticeship courses........---. 612 237 1,092 296 ae 5,810 
Trade and other occupational 
SUN RIES 2 Re) eee Bear 3,209 226 467 2,617 13,382 Dealt 
Training in co-operation with 
INGUStLY2.......05- eee ee eeseeeees _ 128 438 462 6,411 8,238 
Training of the unemployed?....... 1,273 265 2,288 748 20,336 46,210 
Training of the disabled?.......... 144 5 256 123 515 1,587 
Training of technical and voca- 
tional teachers?............+-++- 3 8 3 1324 _— 1,229 
‘Training for federal departments 
and agencies?...........eeeeeeeee 184 _ 572 — 147 254 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses (1964-65)..... — — 243 9,497 3,743 
Business school courses (1964-65)... 5 5 7748 | 608 8,638 5,357 
SOURIS: Aeris fists. 5 s.0s:0 0 oo sista sie 68,554 248,525 


Canada 


ee | so ec ca,  ae 


No. 
Publicly Sponsored— 
Vocational high school courses..... 215, 5517 


Post-secondary technical courses. . 21,7418 
Apprenticeship courses.........--; 20, 4479 
Trade and other occupational 
GOUTRES cee ce cakes alae sie eledece sie 40, 823 
Training in co-operation with 
MAIS UI foe ecie cisceis + Sick afeye Pie wns. 20,679 
Training of the unemployed?....... 82,719 
Training of the disabled?.......... 1 3,963 
Training of technical and voca- 
tional teachers?..............--- 1,730 
Training for federal departments 
and agencies?...........+.seeeees 1,157 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses (1964-65)..... 726 957 1,178 Paty 17, 56110 
Business school courses (1964-65)... 1,288 1,371 1,584 1,806 21, 42610 
PE OURISE oo sisiy,< Feisinverora cit Sretncs » 17,882 15, 212 32,777 35,565 447,797 
1 Enrolments of full-time students under the various programs of the federal-provincial agreements. 2As 
at Mar. 31, 1966. 3 See footnote 4. 4 Includes students from other Atlantic Provinces. 5 See foot- 
note §, 6 Includes enrolment in one school in Newfoundland and one in Prince Edward Island. TIn 
addition, there were 19,485 vocational students in high schools not approved under Program 1 of the federal-provincial 
agreements. 8 Excludes 3,225 full-time students in one-year preparatory courses at institutes of technology and 
1,385 in courses not approved under Program 2 of the federal-provincial agreements, In addition, there 
were 7,586 part-time students and 132 students taking formal apprenticeship courses by correspondence. 10 In 


° 


addition, there were 17,814 students in trade schools and 23,215 in business colleges taking part time courses, and 
21,389 taking correspondence courses. 


Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Adult education benefits from a wide variety of sponsors, both public and private, 
but most important in this respect are government departments and agencies at all three 
levels. Although the Federal Government makes substantial contributions, provincial 
departments of education, of course, play the major role since education is a provincial 
responsibility. Total adult education enrolment in 1964-65 was 2,854,065; the apparent 
increase of 47.4 p.c. over the previous year is mainly accounted for by the inclusion, for 
the first time, of enrolment in informal courses conducted by health departments and 
agencies, which comprised 12.9 p.c. of the total. Government-sponsored classes accounted 
for 69.5 p.c. and universities and colleges (reported by 96 institutions) for 10.7 p.c. 
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16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1964-65 
ssSsSSSSSSaSaSa9S9S@S@S$S9MaS ee ! 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


Attendance 


: Total at Public 
Province or Territory and Sponsor Keciece Kositons! Tnioenat Enrolment Lect 
Subjects fessional Courses S 
Training 
- No. No. No. No. MIN: 

Newfoundland— 

WMUVErSIbIES cnc avd: tects 1,235 964 1,074 35203 11,740 

Government! se A... 5.45. RAR coe! 1,025 1,616 1,979 4,620 47 947 
Prince Edward Island— 

UDEV ErSities- pana ees eae 528 526 89 1,143 20 

Government! \a-).. 04 weet 58 1,077 658 1,793 10,758 
Nova Seotia— 

WMUVErSIbIES 3.0005. coe tenca eae os 3,745 5,997 1,988 11,730 34,442 

CGovermmention.4. 550 bees 5,527 2,302 3,419 11,298 17,346 
New Brunswick— 

Whiversities ercmireckcer tee 5,591 911 495 6,997 (aloo 

Govermmenths. 28 ... 4. osscas othe 4,650 9, 869 6, 867 21,386 13,100 
Quebec— 

WViersiGies . Bvt hier., a dee oe te ood 40,789 23 , $83 18,814 83, 586 23, 460 

Govemimmente 4 ere 43 , 293 195,391 58,355 297,039 396, 268 
Ontario— 

Univ ersigies,.. 2.5 fee «dream cociios 46,754 22 , 437 20, 439 89,630 95,238 

overnmentle.. 5). 1 PERE 6) 70,613 663, 408 63,914 797,985 192,674 
Manitoba— 

WiniVersiGicss ace phe err Oe 7,258 2,249 2,284 11,791 52,538 

owmermmentey 2. aes ere 11, 462 CoeioM 14,723 105,916 469,700 
Saskatchewan— 

Wdiversities ae. ........4: Me ood 9,079 9,094 6,309 24,482 9,090 

(Governments. ao) eee 4,221 269,981 2,501 276,703 27, 500 
Alberta— 

Ani yersities fis so Acksceeancne 8,248 16,084 17, 198 41,530 47 , 336 

Government! sec eee 9,323 113, 404 3,310 126, 037 133, 500 
British Columbia— 

Winiversitiess:n.50 50. Se ee 10,959 § ,650 10,819 31,428 208,487 

Government), ec sos.) 05d. oc. 16,459 94,638 54,191 165,328 225,100 
Wak Oeel erritery.f..0:... 4. bd: — 118 57 ioe — 
Federal Government................. 8,924 164,738 3,927 177,589 728, 259 
Pislic DIMTIeS, tor Beane ete -— —- 8,179 8,179 582,675 
Business collegesys es) eee — 22,465 — 22,465 — 
Teacher-training institutions......... — 43,577 — 43,577 — 
Yas sehinole ae krnt eihe Ce AO Lee a= 40, 835 — 40, 835 — 
Training inundustry......;.<60.0.... — 80,958 — 80, 958 — 
Museums and art galleries........... — — 4,412 4,412 648,729 
Wheat pools). ui Gaile. eos — 9, 526 _ 9,526 — 
Health departments and agencies.... — — 368, 926 368, 926 3,303,310 

Totals, 1964-652................, 309,108 1,879,030 674,927 25854, 065 7,286,367 
Totals, 1963-642................ 260,252 1,338,220 337,716 1,936,188 4,279,879 
1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 2 Excludes duplicated en- 


rolment. 
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PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Arts and Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations.—Fine art (architecture, painting 
and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, ceramics and sculpture) appears as 
an elective subject of the faculty of arts ina number of universities, where it may be taken 
as one of five, six or more subjects for a year or two. Six universities offer a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degree:— 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Eleven universities offer a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine art:— 


Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Guelph, Guelph, Ont. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B,C: 


There are many schools of art with varying academic requirements for admission. 
These offer diploma or certificate courses and are concerned largely with the technical 
development of the artist. Among those widely known are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Fcole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ficole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Institut des Arts Appliqués, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Lakehead College of Arts, Science and Technology, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Fine Arts, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina Campus, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
Alberta College of Art, Calgary, Alta. 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta. 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

Kootenay School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. In some of these schools fine crafts as well as 
fine arts are taught. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some of the foregoing institu- 
tions, by universities and by various independent groups. One of the more important 
summer schools is the Banff School of Fine Arts, affiliated with the University of Calgary. 


* Revised, except where otherwise noted, by the Association of Universities and Colleges and by the Extension 
Services of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among | 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and — 


adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. 
Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions and 
some range even farther afield. Several organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, 
the Atlantic Provinces Art Circuit, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of 
Ontario, the Art Gallery of Ontario and the new Fédération des centres culturels du Québec 
have been founded to carry out this sort of travelling program on a regional basis. Ona 
smaller scale, art circuits are organized to serve certain areas such as those around St. 
John’s, Nfid., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Trois-Riviéres and Hull, Que., and Winnipeg, Man. 
The National Gallery of Canada conducts a nation-wide program of this nature and is the 


third largest circulating agency in North America. Several galleries maintain an art- 


rental service. 


Among the principal public art galleries are:— 


Fathers of Confederation Art Gallery and Museum, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Musée d’Art Contemporain, Montreal, Que. 

Musée du Québec, Quebec, Que. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ont. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Rothman’s Art Gallery, Stratford, Ont. 

Sarnia Public Library and Art Gallery, Sarnia, Ont. 
Willistead Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mendel Art Gallery, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Moose Jaw Art Gallery and Museum, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 


Other important collections of art are housed in arts councils and university galleries. 
Among university galleries are:— 


St. John’s Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Dalhousie University Art Gallery, Halifax, N.S. 

Creative Art Centre of the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 

Owens Museum of Fine Arts, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que. 

Séminaire des Clercs de St-Viateur, Joliette, Que. 

Sir George Williams University Art Gallery, Montreal, Que. 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont. 

Hart House, and Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Gallery of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

McIntosh Memorial Art Gallery, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

York University, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

Fine Arts Gallery of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Five of the more important galleries connected with arts councils are the St. Catharines 
and District Arts Council, St. Catharines, Ont., the Glenhyrst Arts Council, Brantford, 
Ont., the Department of Fine Arts, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., the Brandon 
Allied Arts Centre, Brandon, Man., and the Art Gallery of the Calgary Allied Arts Centre, 


Calgary, Alta. 


Other Fine Art Organizations.—Among the leading art organizations of national 
scope, exclusive of museums and art galleries, are:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
National Design Council 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Craftsmens Association 

Canadian Society for Education through Art 
Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Canadian Centre for Films on Art 
Community Planning Association of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 the National Gallery was 
under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to public 
demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by the 
Government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 


In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
ec. 186) and placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under this management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, the Gallery administration comes under the aegis of the 
Secretary of State. The Board of Trustees, now composed of nine members representing 
all sections of Canada, meets twice annually. In 1960, the Gallery entered a new era 
in its history when the entire national collection and the staff and equipment necessary 
to its maintenance were transferred to new modern quarters—the Lorne Building in 
downtown Ottawa—which provides adequate well-lighted space for hanging the perma- 
nent collection and for displaying travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections are of indisputable taste and quality. They have been 
built up along international lines and give the people of Canada an indication of the origins 
from which their own tradition is developing. The collection of Canadian art, the most 
extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented by the purchase of 
works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other sources. The collections include 
many Old Masters, among which are twelve acquired from the famous Liechtenstein collec- 
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tion; extensive war collections; the Massey collection presented to the Gallery during 1946- 
50 by the Massey Foundation; a collection of French paintings; prints and drawings; and 


diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. The prints and drawings collection — 


consists of more than 5,000 items. The services of the Gallery include the operation of 
a reference library open to the public which contains more than 10,000 volumes and 
periodicals on the history of art and other related subjects. 


The National Conservation Research Laboratory, established in 1964, provides 


technical information on works of art from public and private collections across Canada: | 
and is responsible for the conservation of the national art collections. In addition, research — 


is carried out on the effects of environment on works of art and on the durability of artists’ 
materials. 


An active program of exhibitions, lectures, films and guided tours is maintained for 


visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. The interests of the country as a whole are served 


by circulating exhibitions, lecture tours, publications, reproductions and filmstrips pre- — 


pared by the National Gallery staff. Promotion of and information on art films are handled 
by the Canadian Centre for Films on Art and their distribution by the Canadian Film 
Institute. The Gallery promotes interest in Canadian art abroad by participating in inter- 
national exhibitions such as the Biennials of Venice, S40 Paulo and Paris, and by preparing 


major exhibitions of Canadian art for showing in other countries. At the same time, it 


brings important exhibitions from abroad for circulation in Canada. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Music, the most widespread of the performing arts 
(which also include opera, drama, ballet and dance), is a degree course in a number of 
universities. The following offer degree courses :— 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.—B.A. with music major, and Mus. B. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B.A. major and Mus. B. 

Brandon College, Brandon, Man.—B. Mus. (Education) 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B. Mus. 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que.—B. Mus 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. ciLag A. major and B. Mus. 

University of Montreal, ‘Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. and D. Mus. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. —B. Mus 

Université de Moncton (affiliated Collége ee Dame d’Acadie), Moncton, N.B.—B. Mus. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.—B.A. major 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B.A. major 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B. Mus., M. Mus. and D. Mus. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. oe A. major 

St. os Xavier University (affiliated College ouitt St. Bernard), Antigonish, N.S.— 
major 

Université Saint-Louis, Edmundston, N.B.—B. Mus. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. major and B.Ed. music 


rb es de Sherbrooke (affiliated Collage du Sacré-Coeur), Sherbrooke, Que.—B.A.: 


ma 
ieee ie of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B. Mus. 


Advanced instruction in music is also given at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art 
Dramatique in both Montreal and Quebec. Opera may be studied at the Royal Con- 
servatory Opera School of the University of Toronto where advanced students work in 
close collaboration with the Canadian Opera Company and also at the Conservatoire de 
Musique et d’Art Dramatique and the Banff School of Fine Arts (summer) at Banff, Alta. 


A Bachelor degree with specialization in drama may be obtained at Queen’s Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Advanced 
instruction is also given during the summer at the Banff School of Fine Arts. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto recently announced its first chair of drama, although it does not expect 


to offer degrees immediately. The University of British Goluhibia hopes to offer a post- 


graduate degree in theatre leading to the M.A. Some graduate courses are offered at 
the University of Saskatchewan and a degree course in drama is available at the University 
of Alberta. The National Theatre School of Canada offers complete practical training 
for talented students. It is bilingual, winter courses being held at Montreal,’ Que:, and 
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summer courses at Stratford, Ont. Three years are required for the acting course and 
two for technical and production studies. The Manitoba Theatre School at Winnipeg is 
also of importance. 


_- The National Ballet School at Toronto is the only residential ballet school in Canada. 
It offers academic studies together with practical instruction. Professional instruction is 
also offered by two other major Canadian ballet companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Montreal, and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Winnipeg. The Canadian School of Ballet is 
located in Kelowna, B.C., and advanced ballet training is given during the summer at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Museums 


The museums of Canada, as elsewhere, range from small, locally gathered, historical 
artifacts and objects to large government-operated institutions which collect, classify and 
display such objects as may be necessary to study and disseminate knowledge of natural 
history, human history, science and technology, with special but not exclusive reference to 

Canada. Many of these larger museums, especially the National Museum of Canada and 

the Royal Ontario Museum, have a long, distinguished heritage in research and publication 
of scholarly works and serve an important role as educational and cultural centres. In 
this area they have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able 
to provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and 
pictures of such objects. They offer many educational services to the public through 
exhibits, guided tours, lectures and scientific and popular publications. The following 
museums have staff members who are specifically charged with organizing programs in 
education and providing extension services :— 


Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 


Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in. the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children not directly associated with 
school work including Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature clubs 
and field excursions. At the higher educational level, museum field parties provide re- 
search training to university students in many disciplines and museum staffs act as pro- 
fessional consultants, answer a-host of enquiries on scientific and technical subjects, ‘and 
serve as consultants or advisers to foreign scholars and institutions. 


. ‘For adult laymen, museums offer lectures, film showings and guided tours, the latter 
usually available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to 
service clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations and hobby clubs. The latter, 
such as naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as 
their headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical 
celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have conducted regular 
radio or television programs and others have made occasional contributions. Some 
historical museums stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries repre- 
sented by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 
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The National Museum of Canada.*—The National Museum originated in the 


Geological Survey of Canada and its early history is inseparable from that institution. — 


The first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In 
July of that year the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the Government to carry out a geological survey. As a result, 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates on Sept. 10 to defray the expenses of a Geological 
Survey of the Province of Canada. 


William E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 1843, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museum. Logan was much 
more than a geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. 
His diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for 
the year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada could 
not afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a national 
museum and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice especially 
planned for the purpose.” 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856, Elkanah Billings, a palzontologist, and the first of a number 
of specialists, was added to the staff, and the legislation passed that year to continue the 
work of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum, open to 
the public, to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 


In 1874, the practice of recording the number of visitors to the Museum was com- 
menced; from May 1874 to April 1875 the number of visitors was 1,017 and by the year 
ended April 1896 it had reached 31,595. In 1874, the distribution of specimens of minerals, 
rocks and other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board 
of School Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized Museum lecture program was under- 
taken in 1912, with a series of lectures for young people after school; by 1915, Saturday 
morning lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the Museum 
program today—were in operation. Prior to 1880, the Museum occupied several buildings 
in Montreal but that year the Geological Survey moved to Ottawa, occupying the former 
Clarendon Hotel on Sussex Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum 
Building was started in 1904 and in 1910 the Geological Survey moved in. 


The scope of the Museum was enlarged in the “Act to make better provision respect- 
ing the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance of the 
Museum in connection therewith” of Apr. 28, 1877. In that Act the Survey was instructed 
“to study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion” and “to continue to col- 
lect the necessary material for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and 
geology”. As early as the Act of 1856, the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized 
“from time to time” to distribute publications relative to the Survey. From this authority 
developed the Museum’s series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the Museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in natural history. John Macoun was 
appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He was an eminent botanist who 
had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to explore Western Canada in 1871. 
Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the establishment of western Canadian 
agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian birds. In 1895 under the third 
Director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, the Museum entered the field of 
Canadian anthropology. 


In 1910 the Museum began an expanded program of research and exhibition under 
the direction of R. W. Brock, then Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. Unfor- 
tunately this program was curtailed during World War I because the burning of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, in 1916, forced Parliament. to occupy the Museum building until 1919. 


* Prepared by Dr. A. W. F. Banfield, Director, Natural History Branch, Dr. W. E. Taylor, Jr., Director, 
Human History Branch, and Dr. D. M. Baird, Director, Museum of Science and Technology. 
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Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by the Museum sharing its build- 
ing with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological Survey of Canada. In 1927 
the Governor General in Council gave authority “to designate the museum branch of the 
Department of Mines as the National Museum of Canada’’; it is now part of the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State. During the past 20 years, particularly after the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Frederick J. Alcock as Chief Curator, the Museum has increased its research, 
education and exhibition staff in order to play a more important role in the cultural life of 
Canada and perform the tasks properly assigned to the National Museum of Canada. 
A new National Museum building is planned for Ottawa within the next few years. 


The responsibilities of a great museum include the collection, preservation, and storage 
of objects related to the various disciplines that fall under its purview. The next step is 
the undertaking of research by specialists in those fields and the publication of their find- 
ings to increase the total knowledge of their subjects. Typically, museums exhibit items 
from their collections as intrinsically beautiful displays and also to teach the public the 
scientific background to the subjects. This leads to the educational program of museums 
- which usually includes lectures, workshops, guided tours for children and activity groups, 
travelling exhibits, loans, library service, and radio and television programs. ‘The National 
Museum of Canada is now organized to present all these facets for the enjoyment and 
education of the people of Canada. It is divided into three Branches—the Natural History 
Branch, the Human History Branch and the Science and Technology Branch. The Natural 
History Branch contains the Divisions of Zoology, the National Herbarium, and Geology 
and Paleontology. The Human History Branch contains the Divisions of Archaeology, 
Ethnology, Folklore and History, together with the Canadian War Museum. Science and 
Technology includes the physical sciences and all branches of technology and incorporates 
the previously existing National Aviation Museum. Services common to these three 
Branches are concerned with exhibition, educational, technical and administrative functions. 
During 1966, the National Museum recorded 287,468 visitors, the Canadian War Museum 
235,603, the National Aviation Museum 167,039 and the National Aeronautical Collection 
at Rockcliffe 96,229. 


The 1966-67 staff totalled 226, including 56 administrative and professional personnel, 
85 technical, operational and service personnel, 41 clerical personnel and 44 casual and 
prevailing rate employees. 


The Natural History Branch.—The 1967 field research program in natural history 
included a number of expeditions to various parts of Canada and adjacent areas. The 
work included investigations of birds in southern Ontario and in the Alberta Rockies, 
amphibians and reptiles of the Upper Columbia and East Kootenay Valley, B.C., and 
Pleistocene vertebrate faunas of the Yukon Territory. Studies were also continued on 
the freshwater molluscs of the Hudson Bay drainage basin, on coastal marine Bryozoa of 
Vancouver Island, and shallow-water crustaceans of Eastern Canada. 


In addition, 14 projects on the taxonomy, distribution and ecology of various inverte- 
brate animal groups were conducted by Canadian university staff and students under con- 
tract with the Museum. These included investigations on the planktonic rotifers of 
Ontario, crustaceans of lakes in Newfoundland, and sea cucumbers of British Columbia, as 
well as freshwater molluses of marshes in Manitoba and southeastern Ontario, and marine 
boring bivalves of Eastern Canada. Additional studies were made on fishes of the Milk 
River in Alberta, and on frogs and toads of the Calgary area. A post-doctoral research 
grant was awarded for a study of Pleistocene fossil mammals of the Regina area of Sas- 
katchewan. 


The Museum also participated in oceanographic cruises sponsored by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada and the Bedford Institute of Oceanography in the eastern 
Pacific and western Atlantic regions, and in co-operative research studies on marine faunas 
of New England and the Gulf coast region of the United States. 
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Botanical investigations were conducted in Yukon, British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia. Two visiting botanists under contract 
with the National Museum investigated the shoreline vegetation of lakes in northern Mani- 
toba and.conducted ecological studies of cryptogams on Axel Heiberg Island. 


The major field operation in mineralogy was a five-week project near Bancroft, Ont., 
where veins of large, well-formed crystals of nepheline and biotite were opened. ‘This is 
‘believed to be one of the finest sources in the world for these minerals. There were also 
investigations and collections made in other parts of Ontario and in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Vermont and California. The Museum’s mineral display was removed _ 
in 1966 from the mezzanine gallery where it had been installed in 1936 to a larger area in 
the Museum’s east wing on the main floor, which now holds a greatly expanded exhibit. 


The education program continued with weekly lectures for adults, Saturday morning 
film programs for children, the junior nature club, the school loan collection, children’s 
classes, guided tours, and the National collection of nature photographs. 


The Human History Branch.—In the past six years there has been a marked expansion 
in the research and publication activities of the Human History Branch. This work com- 
bines the efforts of staff scientists and that of other scholars whose work is sponsored, in 
toto or in part, by museum research contracts. Research, laboratory and office studies 
are conducted by the Branch in history, archaeology, physical anthropology, folklore, 
ethnology, linguistics and ethnohistory. In 1966, about 75 research projects were under 
way including: archaeological field work in every part of Canada from the Pacific Coast 
to Newfoundland and the Arctic Islands as well as in Alaska; ethnological research in 
several subdisciplines of ethnology in all parts of Canada; a score of collecting projects in 
the folklore of Canadian ethnic groups; and diverse studies in Canadian history. 


The 1966-67 exhibition program included the completion of renovations in the Indian 
Hall and the Bird Hall, both of which were opened to the public in late 1966, and the 
planning and designing of a Centennial exhibit on Confederation and of three major galleries 
for the new quarters of the Canadian War Museum. Exhibit assistance was also given to 
other museums, to Expo 67, and to the Centennial Train. Staff scientists gave many 
guest lectures in various centres, answered over 1,000 mail enquiries and served as con- 
sultants or advisers to foreign institutions and scientists. In addition to the production 
of popular articles and a long list of professional publications on the Museum’s work, 
research papers were prepared and read at professional meetings. 


The Science and Technology Branch.—In 1961 the Government announced the inten- 
tion to establish, as a third Branch of the National Museum, a Museum of Science and 
Technology, which would incorporate the existing National Aviation Museum. Funds 
for the inauguration of this project were provided in the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, and a 
Director was appointed. A large building in southeast Ottawa was leased and the Museum 
was opened to the public in September 1967. Its purpose is to enable the people of Canada 
to understand the role of science and technology in the development of their land of great 
distances and many environments. Represented are the railways, so important in open- 
ing up and uniting Canada; automotive transportation; aviation; industrial technology; 
marine technology; agriculture; communications technology of many kinds; power, forestry 
and fisheries technology; mining technology and metallurgy; and the physical sciences. 


An active program of public lectures and streamed tours for school children comple- 
ments publication of popular accounts of many of the subject areas in an extensive educa- 
tion plan. It is generally built around three themes relating to the national develop- 
ment—how man has overcome space and time in this vast land by varied methods of 
transportation and communication; how man has changed his environment with science 
and technology and the tools he has built and used; how man has changed his living habits 
as a result of the changes from sod hut and log cabin to the world’s second highest standard 
of living. 
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Section 2.—The Educational Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the National Film Board 


Educational Functions of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Many 
hours of educational and semi-educational programs are broadcast annually on radio and 
‘television facilities of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Whether these programs 
are directed to children, to youths or to adults, entertainment is combined with informa- 
tion whenever possible. Spoken-word programs, presented as readings, talks, discussions, 
documentary programs, dramatizations, or in forms combined with music, cover a wide 
range of interests. 


The educational activities of the Corporation take three different forms—broadcasts 
for use in primary and secondary schools, programs designed to serve students at college 
‘and university level, and broadcasts designed for general adult education; in addition, 
programs for pre-school children are broadcast. Included, in the first group, are national 
programs of enrichment for students in all provinces and also programs regionally or locally 
planned in co-operation with the provincial or local Departments of Education for use in 
the particular province or community involved. In the second group, productions are 
carried out in co-operation with colleges and universities, some of which form part of 
recognized credit courses. Programs in the third group are general in character and are 
intended to inform adults in the broad areas of Canadian society, citizenship, economic 
development and the arts. 


At the national level, Canadian school broadcasts are planned in co-operation with the 
Canadian Commission on School Broadcasting composed of representatives of the CBC 
and provincial education authorities. Two councils, one for French and one for English, 
have been established to work in close co-operation with the French and English languages 
services of CBC/Radio Canada. The CBC pavs the entire cost of national school broad- 
casts; direct costs of provincial school broadcasts, both radio and television and including 
talent and writing, are absorbed by the Departments of Education; and indirect costs of 
production and distribution are paid by the CBC. 


_. At both the national and provincial levels, the education authorities and program 
planners of the CBC jointly establish series of programs directed to the interests of various 
student groups. Many different subjects are included and the most advanced production 

‘techniques of broadcasting are employed in their presentation. In other programs, more 
simple techniques are involved but, in all productions, imagination and production ex- 
perience are involved to make school broadcasts as interesting and exciting as possible. 


From the inception of school broadcasting in Canada, both the CBC and the Depart- 
ments of Education have recognized the need for having ample advance information con- 
cerning the nature and intent of the broadcast, so that the teacher is prepared to integrate 
the broadcast with the established learning process. Information on each program, sug- 
gestions for exercises and, as the case may require, bibliographies of additional reading 
material are made available. Programs for in-class use are broadcast during school hours 
and university-level programs are often scheduled in the evening time period although the 
main university-level output of the French television network is broadcast on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings. 


_ For the year 1966-67, on English television, national school telecasts occupied two 
half-hour periods a week, provincial programming from three to five half-hour periods 
a week, and informal adult education approximately two and a half hours a week. 
English radio presented approximately five hours a week of educational enrichment, 
exclusive of general literary, musical and dramatic fare, and in-class school broadcasts 
totalled about two and a half hours a week in each province, a half hour of which was 
national school programming. 


Formal educational programs on Canadian school telecasts included a look at federal, 


provincial and municipal politics; they showed some challenges to young Canadians 
(problems of conservation, of sprawling cities, of water, of the North); and they gave An 
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Introduction to the Theatre, which illustrated the origins and techniques of the main branches 
of the theatre, from classical ballet to slapstick comedy. In the area of youth program- 
ming (sports, religion, education, politics) the spectra of life and thought, all seen through 
the eyes of young people, were discussed on Through the Eyes of Tomorrow. In the field 
of adult education, special programs were broadcast on radio covering the three-day 
Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, which examines sociological 
questions in open meetings and group discussions. The summer evening sessions of the 
annual week-long Couchiching Conference have been broadcast for a number of years. | 
This Conference, organized jointly by the CBC and the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings and group dis- | 
cussions. 
During the 1966-67 season, CBC Farms and Fisheries Department programming. 
continued the presentation of specialist programs about farming as well as some of broad 
general interest. This Land of Ours dealt with Canada’s national resources, and Country 
Calendar reported on rural life. This Business of Farming was designed primarily for 
farmers, dealing with such topics as soils and good soil management. Azr of Death, a 
documentary about air pollution in Canada, emphasized the growing concern for this) 
problem. 

As certain events occurred in Canada and abroad, the CBC News program, News- 
magazine, and the public affairs program, The Public Eye, combined periodically to study 
the event in depth. This close integration of research, writing and production resulted, 
under the general title This Week, in memorable programs on New Brunswick, inflation 
and other topics. 

Public Affairs again offered programs at differing levels of analysis and using a variety 
of techniques: The Way It Is used the technique of mixing interviews with entertainment; 
The Public Eye integrated film and studio techniques to probe cause and effect in public 
life; Twenty Million Questions, produced in Ottawa, concentrated on national and inter- 
national events as they affected federal politics. The Science Unit of Public Affairs 
presented a spectacular series in colour, Galapagos, using the flora and fauna of those fascina- 
ting islands to illustrate the basic themes in Darwin’s evolutionary writing, attracting 
very large audiences of up to 2,000,000 for this type of program. 


In the afternoons, Take 30 offered instruction in French to assist mothers in keeping 
up with children’s homework; filmed insights into life in various countries in Europe and 
Africa (the latter a major film series called The New Africans, produced in co-operation 
with UNESCO and UNICEF); regular news analysis; and many other special features. 


The number and range of CBC English radio public affairs programs are very extensive. 
Teams of writers and producers portrayed towns across the country for the program, 
Soundings, starting with Prince Albert, Sask., the riding of three Prime Ministers. Between 
Ourselves followed Newfoundland into Confederation, with Premier Joseph R. Smallwood 
telling the story. Project 67 described Berlin, first as capital of Nazi Germany and as it 
is today. Dr. Jean Vanier told of his work near Paris with the mentally retarded. The 
Trains, a documentary series, brought vividly to life the truism that Canada lives by its 
railways. The Best of Ideas studied theatrical and political style down through the years. 
Six one-hour reports from the Couchiching Conference discussed Great Societies and Quiet 
Revolutions. 

Offerings in news and public affairs on CBC radio included, among many, The Human 
Condition, a study of man’s experience expressed in drama, music and documentary; 
The Meaning of Mythology; the International Teach-in on China; Js NATO Obsolete?; 
The Perceiving Self; the Massey lectures on The Moral Ambiguity of America; radio portraits 
of Robert Kennedy, J. 8. Woodsworth, Louis St. Laurent, Daniel Johnson and Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Regular broadcasts of interest to farmers continued but Country Magazine in 
1966-67 used the Centennial as a starting point for a series, Fish, Fur, Forest and Farm— 
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light-hearted but informative documentaries about these major Canadian industries. 
Again in that year, a farming special came from the International Plowing Match at 
Seaforth, Ont. 

Programs on CBC radio marking Canada’s Centennial included live actualities from 
across Canada; edited coverage of major and minor events on Centennial Diary; Century, 
the story of Canada in the words of the great and the not-so-great; The Long Hundred, 
using music and drama and reporting techniques to reflect the Canadian experience; 
1967 and All That, touring Canada for an often irreverent look at the celebrations; and 
programs about and from Expo. 


On French-language television in 1966-67, school and university programming totalled 
six hours a week and programs in the field of adult education totalled about four hours a 
week. The subjects covered included French mathematics, biology, English literature, 
economics, Greek civilization and a medical refresher course for practising doctors. The 
French-language AM radio service broadcast approximately two and a half hours of formal 
education programs a week dealing with music, the French language, philosophy, history 
and geography. Adult educational programming on AM radio totalled about eight hours 
aweek. University broadcasting, planned in co-operation with the University of Montreal, 
represented about 10 hours a week. Adult educational programming in both radio and 
television is general in character, intended to broaden the awareness and outlook of adults 
in a number of fields of economic, social and historical importance. 


In public affairs, Aujourd’hut, on French-language television, offered a high-quality 
magazine-type program involving Montreal, Quebec City and Ottawa production points, 
with fresh documentation of seemingly familiar aspects of French-Canadian life such as 
the role of private schools and the French character of Canada’s cities. Less dependent 
on actuality, Le Sel de la semaine has become a prestige program with leading world and 
Canadian figures; Eugene Ionesco, Marcel and Elise Jouhandeau, Paul Martin, Jean 
Lecanuet, Juliette Greco, André Courréges and others have discussed their life and work 
and shown different facets of their personalities to the viewers. rez au clair, by its judi- 
cious choice of subject and of pairs of debaters, has used a confrontation formula to achieve 
striking polarity of views on important matters. The monthly program Dossier has 
produced documents of exceptional interest such as those on Picasso and on Sartre and de 
Beauvoir. 


Many programs are directed to special audiences. Youth programs, for instance, 
although they have a special slant, nevertheless have the same wide range as those of 
interest to adults. Jewnesse Oblige covers classical music to jazz, sports to art, literature 
to folk singers. Images en téte initiates teenagers into a cinematographic culture and asks 
them to participate in creative work by joining amateur cine-clubs.. For the younger 
children, La Souris verte, La Boite 4 surprise, and Viens voir use the child’s delight in poetry 
and art to open his eyes to the world around him. In all these programs, the child is 
asked to participate through projects, drawings and contests. Women’s programs also 
cover a wide range of interests; Femme d’aujourd’hui deals not only with cuisine, decor and 
feminine beauty, but also with law, sociology, actualities, cinema, sports and the arts, 
such programs offering housewives a wide perspective of the world’s events. Through 
entertainment, the network attempts to stimulate thought and to increase knowledge. 
Atome et Galaxies, La Vie qui bat, Tour de Terre, are entertaining by the way in which they 
present ideas but also, in addition to giving scientific facts, they suggest trends or patterns 
of behavior about which the viewer may draw his own conclusions. 


Among the special Centennial programs presented on French-language radio were 
Histoire. . . comme ils Vont faite, a tribute to the great, men of Canada, and Au jour le 
jour which parallels the events of 1967 with those of 1867. The documentary, Comment 
les Canadiens communiquent-ils entre eux? showed the great importance of communications 
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in a country as vast and as sparsely populated as Canada. Also, regular programs were > 


enriched in the Centennial year, including Place aux femmes, Récital international, and 
VOrchestre de Radio-Canada, each in its own way contributing to the listener’s knowledge 
of some facet of Canadian life. 


Educational Functions of the National Film Board.—The National Film Board, | 


an agency of the Federal Government, was established by Act of Parliament in 1939 and 
reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the years since its establishment, the 


Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian Government motion picture | 
activities to a national documentary film-producing and -distributing organization whose | 
films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely assemble. The Board produces. 


and distributes filmstrips and still photographs on Canadian themes in accordance with 
its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and promote the production and dis- 


tribution of films in the national interest”. Films are produced primarily in the English - 


and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign-language versions are prepared to 
increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm. community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 


film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 


film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for public 


use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by- purchase or 
by loan from the Board. 


A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 


schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by 


community organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include individual 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. 


Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 


Canada and abroad, and newsreel features are also issued regularly for theatrical and 


television purposes. Distribution of theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. . 


Original films are shown regularly over English-language and French-language tele-_ 


vision networks in Canada. Individual films from the Board’s extensive general library 
are available to CBC and privately operated stations. Abroad, because of expanding 
television facilities in many countries, Board films are seen by audiences which could not 
otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, Paris in France, New York, Detroit, Chicago and San 
Francisco in the United States, New Delhi in India, and Buenos Aires in Argentina, as 
well as through libraries operated by various education agencies. Hundreds of prints of 
National Film Board films are also sold in other countries each year. Exchange agree- 
ments are in effect between the Board and government film-producing organizations in 
other lands; this means that films of various nations are freely exchanged with those of 
Canada, aiding international understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing 
to present current information about Canada. 
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Section 3.—The Canada Council 


-_ The Canada Council was created in 1957 by the Government of Canada, to “foster 
and promote the study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in, the arts, human- 
ities and social sciences”. It carries out its task mainly through a broad program of 
fellowships and grants of various types. It also shares the responsibility for Canada’s 
cultural relations with other countries, and administers, as a separate agency, the Canadian 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


The Council itself is an independent agency which reports annually to Parliament, 
through a member of the Cabinet, but sets its own policies and makes its own decisions 
within the terms of the Canada Council Act. It is made up of 21 members appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman serve for terms not exceeding 
five years, and other members for terms of three years. The Council usually meets at 
least five times a year. The day-to-day administrative work is carried out by a permanent 
staff in Ottawa, headed by a director and an associate director who are appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 


Income.—The Council’s income is derived from three sources—an annual grant of 
the Canadian Government, interest from its Endowment Fund, and private donations. 
The largest source of income is the annual federal grant which amounted to $17,000,000 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1968. This was the first annual grant made, but the policy 
was foreshadowed by an unconditional federal grant of $10,000,000 made in April 1965. 
The federal action was accompanied by an announcement of generally increased aid to 
research, in recognition of the Council’s program of aid to the humanities and social sciences; 
it will also make possible a needed expansion of the Council’s aid to the arts. The second 
source of operating income is the Endowment Fund, of which only the interest may be 
used and which is expected to yield about $3,400,000 in 1967-68. The original value of 
the Endowment Fund, established by Parliament when it created the Canada Council, 
was $50,000,000. The most noteworthy, to date, of the special funds received from 
private donors is that from the estate of the late Dorothy J. Killam, which is expected to 
amount to $16,000,000. Funds from private donations are used in accordance with the 
wishes of the donors. 


Assistance to the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences.—The Council’s assist- 
ance is directed to both individuals and organizations. Assistance to individuals is mainly 
in the form of fellowships, scholarships and research grants. In its first ten years, the 
Council awarded scholarships and fellowships at the master, doctoral and post-doctoral 
levels to over 5,000 scholars in the humanities and social sciences, and to almost 1,400 
performing and creative artists. Assistance to organizations, mostly in the arts, takes a 
large portion of the Council’s revenues. 


In 1966-67, the Council devoted approximately $5,581,000 to the humanities and 
social sciences, of which $3,565,000 financed 1,053 fellowships at the pre-doctoral and post- 
doctoral levels, and $2,016,000 was applied to grants in aid of research, university libraries, 
meetings of scholars and artists, visiting lecturers, publication of scholarly works and other 
forms of assistance. In the arts, the Council spent $4,352,000, of which $594,000 was used 
to finance 186 scholarships and fellowships and $3,758,000 was applied to grants, including 
about $884,000 for music, $415,000 for festivals, $1,000,000 for the theatre, $749,000 for 
dance and opera, $469,000 for the visual arts and $155,000 for publications. In accord- 
ance with growing need in these fields, and with the Canada Council’s enlarged resources, 
aid has been increased considerably in the year 1967-68. 


~ Special Programs.—Apart from its own programs, the Council administers on behalf 
of the Canadian Government a program of scholarships for students, scholars and artists 
from French-speaking countries (at present France, Belgium and Switzerland) wishing to 
come to Canada. In 1966-67, awards made by the Council under this program totalled 
$630,000. 
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Prizes and Special Awards.— Under its power to ‘make awards to persons in Canada 
for outstanding accomplishments in the arts, humanities or social sciences”, the Council 
awards annually its own Canada Council Medal and the Molson Prize which is financed by 
funds from the Molson Foundation. It also finances the annual Governor General’s 
Literary Prizes, which are awarded by an autonomous committee. 


UNESCO.—The Canada Council Act also provides for certain functions in relation to 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The 
Council has accordingly established a National Commission for UNESCO and provides its 
secretariat and budget. As an agent of the Council, the National Commission co-ordinates 


UNESCO program activities abroad, and administers a small program in furtherance of .— 


UNESCO objectives. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the Council spent approximately 
$167,000 through the National Commission for these purposes. 


Section 4.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had been 
engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council consisting of the National Librarian who serves as Chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian and 12 appointed members, at least one of whom must be 
from each of the ten provinces. 


The Library was housed for a long period in inadequate temporary quarters that 
limited its collections and activities. Construction of a permanent building, designed to 
accommodate both the National Library and the Public Archives, began in 1963 and was 
completed in the spring of 1967. The new structure, which has a floor area of 13 acres 
and was equipped initially with 81 miles of steel shelving, was opened formally by the 
Prime Minister on June 20. The book collection now consists of 400,000 volumes, sup- 
plemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. N ewspaper files formerly 
in several locations have been brought together and now form the largest collection in 
Canada. 


The Library compiles and publishes Canadiana, a monthly catalogue of new books and 
pamphlets relating to Canada; more than 12,500 titles were listed in 1966.* Canadiana 
includes details of trade publications, official publications of the Government of Canada 
and the ten provinces, and of films and filmstrips produced in Canada. 


The National Union Catalogue lists over 9,000,000 volumes in about 275 government, 
university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions (which numbered 
over 750,000 in 1966-67) are reported regularly, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a 
continuously up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. During the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the Reference Division was asked to locate more than 49,000 
titles, and it is noteworthy that copies of 80 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. 


The Library is completing a union list of serials in the fields of the humanities and 
social sciences that are being received currently by Canadian libraries, planned for publica- 
tion in 1968. This list is a first step toward a complete union list of such serials in the 
humanities and social sciences that will complement the Union List of Scientific Serials in 
Canadian Libraries published by the National Science Library. The Library is also pre- 
paring for early publication a retrospective Bibliography of Canadiana, 1867-1900, which 
will list more than 25,000 titles. 


* A list of 400 selected titles of ‘Books About Canada’’, prepared by the National I ibrary, appears in Chapter 
XXVII of this volume. 
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The National Science Library.—The National Science Library has two closely 
related roles—it serves the staff of the National Research Council engaged in pure and 
applied research, and it serves the entire scientific and industrial community of Canada by 
supplementing local and regional resources and services. 

Plans for developing a central scientific library were proposed as early as 1924 by the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, established in 1916 and 
now known as the National Research Council (see pp. 403-411). The Library grew slowly 
until 1928 when the Council’s first research laboratories were set up. Since then it has been 
developed to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests 
and activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the 
more recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library form- 
ally assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and tech- 
nology. This responsibility was confirmed by Act of Parliament in 1966 (SC 1966-67, 
c. 26). In 1967, the President of the Association of Canadian Medical Colleges recom- 
mended to the Government that responsibility for national services in the medical and 
health sciences be assigned to the National Science Library. This recommendation en- 
dorsed the proposals of a study group made up of the deans of medical schools, medical 
librarians and representatives from the Medical Research Council and other appropriate 
government agencies. 

The Library’s collection, which is doubling in size every ten years, comprised over 
683,000 volumes by the end of the year Mar. 31, 1967. The bulk of this material, includ- 
ing journals and other serials, books, pamphlets, and technical and research reports (many 
in microform), is housed in the main Library with smaller and more specialized collections 
in seven branch libraries. 

The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. For purposes of current awareness, the Library issues 
twice a month its Recent Additions to the Library, and a list of Serial Publications in the 
Library is also issued at frequent intervals through the use of data processing equipment. 
Reference and research services include answering requests for scientific information, 
literature searches and the compilation of abstracts and bibliographies, and the identifica- 
tion and location of obscure publications. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location of completed 
English translations in Canada and other countries, is maintained by the Library. Trans- 
lations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section are listed and 
made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of the Russian 
journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the N orth) is also the responsibility of this Section. 


The National Science Library is responsible for the publication of the Union List of 
Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries and the Directory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals. 


Public Libraries.—Provincial governments have jurisdiction over public libraries 
but these are generally administered and regulated by municipal authorities; exceptions 
are Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island where the provincial governments maintain 
the public library service throughout the province. Municipal libraries serve the urban 
population and provincial and regional libraries serve the more widely scattered popula- 
tion. Summary results of the annual public library survey for 1965 are given in Table 
1, with comparable totals for 1964. Circulation of books was 4.0 per capita in both years 
and current operating payments were $1.53, in 1966 and $1.40 in 1964. The full-time 
staff of the libraries numbered 3,464 in 1965, of whom 742 or 21.4 p.c. were professional 
librarians. 
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SERRE EERE EE eh 
_1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1965 with Totals for 1964 


sie " C Full 
‘ ooks, urrent - 
Province or Territory P jean Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation | Operating Time 
and Payments Staff 
Pamphlets 
No. No. No. No. $ No. 
Newfoundlandte. teria +. ofan 498,000 3 321, 836 701,575 231,720 27 
Prince Edward Island.............. 108,000 1 112,069 260,000 60,364 7 
Nova Scotia...... its cdahys «6648. PRES 510,076 14 537 , 935 3,012,776 717,078 109 
IN@w irons Wick aot sei. on ctee ai: 226,159 7 244,584 1,444, 026 315,314 56 
3,219,188 255 3,416,027 6, 885,794 3,333,051 412° 
6,159, 861 306 9,709,489 | 42,091,472 | 16,275,007 1,795 
580,381 21 783 , 286 3,485, 364 1,322,378 172 
454,026 74 885, 607 3,023,770 1,483,796 177 
884,994 150 1,767, 827 6,530,709 2,257 , 342 260 
1,446, 835 78 2,368,027 | 10,853,071 3,952,177 446 
15,000 1 45, 448 ee 75,177 3 
Totals, iT i ae Ga SRR Te 14,102,520 910 | 20,192,135 | 78,288,557 | 30,023, 404 3,464 
Totaki%1 0 13,394,453 889 | 18,981,677 | 76,177,759 | 27,012,250 3,204 
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University, College and School Libraries.— Libraries in 79 universities and colleges 
having enrolments of 100 or more students reported more than 11,000,000 volumes in 
1964-65. Because of the larger enrolment served, the number of volumes per student 
declined from 63.9 in 1963-64 to 57.8 in 1964-65. However, expenditures per student in- 
creased from $90.08 to $98.89 in the same comparison. The full-time staff was 489 higher 
but the proportion of professional librarians employed was slightly lower at 28.3 p.c. | 


2.—Libraries in Universities and Colleges, by Province, Academic Year 1964-65 with 
Totals for 1963-64 
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Province 


WOtals TOG 68 oie as ao. eis. Jed e TA 


‘Expend- 

Enrol- itures 

Libraries Volumes ment er 
Served Full-Time 
Student! 

No. No. No. $ . 
1 123, 865 2,961 65.01 
x 31,407 888 29.80 
9 700,100 9,307 95.34 
4 331, 483 7,083 64.26 
15 2,723, 283 51,353 84.04 
29 4,681,630 60,956 132.93 
8 553,033 10,970 68.82 
3 429 733 13,658 66.65 
4 589 , 046 14,417 113.54 
4 978,115 21,021 95.19 
79 11,141,695 192,614 98.89 
77 10,225,891 160,072 $0.08 


1 Full-time and equivalent. 


In 1964-65 only 44.1 p.c. of the reporting 5,882 elementary and secondary schools had 
centralized libraries. Their total bookstock was 7,585,163 or 5.1 books per pupil served, 
approximately the same as in the previous year. Payments for books and other library 
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materials ranged from $1.06 per pupil served in Newfoundland to $5.88 in Saskatchewan, 
the average for Canada being $2.86. Professional school librarians employed numbered 
963, an increase of 12.5 p.c. over 1963-64 but still far short of requirements, In an attempt 
to fill part of the need, some professional librarians supervised several school libraries. 


3,—Centralized School Libraries, by Province, School Year 1964-65 with Totals for 
1963-64 


Payment 
: Enrol- for 
Province Libraries Books ment Books 
Served per 
Pupil 
ee eee 
No. No. No. $ 
Newfoundland. ...........ceeeee cece eet ee er eeeeerees ) 14,107 4,701 1.06 
Prince Edward Island............+:seesseeeereeereees “6 11,982 3,759 1.39 
Nova Scotia... ci... cece cece cece eee e eee e cence seeces 58 133,721 34,007 1.19 
New Brunswick..........-.seceecee ee er eter ener ceeees 54 146, 923 32,369 2.18 
Quebec.......i- I ei GO Rs Re i SORES bla SOL 964 2,421,052 442,478 2.11 
DIARIO calves ccoce cc ese toc ce cscs ster ccetencrecrecs 814 2,530,101 578, 432 3.10 
MRR ILODA a ccc s wees ce sence ee cties oe renner gers ncccree 75 325, 983 53, 126 3.03 
Saskatchewan. ........-eseeceere cee e reece eee cneeees 75 253 , 086 32,394 5.88 
Gass ec cone nn. ooo aaa 277 754,376 131,408 3.35 
British Columbia...........- eee ee eee e rece cee ee enone 262 993 , 832 181,258 3.42 
Totals, 1964-65. ....... 0c cece eee e eee ee eens 25595 7,585,163 1,493, 932 2.86 
Totals, 1963-64... 20.0.6: ec eee eee e eee eeeeees 2,602 7,625,832 1,461,919 2.63 


ET 


Libraries in provincial post-secondary institutions surveyed in 1964-65 included 
libraries in 66 technical institutes and trade schools across Canada, 69 écoles normales in 
Quebec, 10 teachers’ colleges in Ontario and one each in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
In the 66 technical institutes and trade schools, bookstock per pupil was 12.0 volumes and 
operating expenditures per pupil $19.55. The 69 écoles normales in Quebec reported 
8,332 students, 79.7 volumes per student, and an operating expenditure of $34.16. 


4.—Libraries in Technical Institutes, Provincial Trade Schools and Teachers’ Colleges, 


School Year 1964-65! 
ee 
a EE nee 

Total 
Books - 
j Ti “dics Operating 
Province Zo are mee Staff ee 
Pamphlets Libraries 
reese ent Re 
No. No. No. $ 
Diemoundland.......ceecccccoceccrcccccccceesenccsnss 687 1,150 1 14,700 
Nova Scotia... . ccc cccccccccccccecccreccccscarscers 626 12,818 2 20,545 
New Brunswick.........-esccccccercccsecsreccrececes 2,264 38,357 22 30,260 
I os wince ver eeeteenicncrtsteneserneeces 18,150 868, 801 98 454,530 
MREATIO Mee sir begs oceis vcs sicve sles e sone serswiesvseswe 12,002 159,570 26 149, 251 
MTSE ECO eee oiaks als overs» s.sieraie bor eiere (eel ovene 0019/99 e.9)e 80,08 1,407 2,205 2 — 
Saskatchewan. ......ccccececccceceeeereeeeseeeeseees 1,097 16,043 7 53, 802 
PMN eat pune ee, Sct ak uo bie ore hd oreo wieiele oie.e carsiea sinister eit 3,996 21,790 4 51,639 
British Columbia.........-.---ceeee eee eee ence eneeees 2,030 16,090 4 70,085 
TANG HREG SAUER. Sted. Bosarche da Bai sene Graloje vielevens sfelsisisieselese 42,259 1,136,824 166 844,812 


1 Includes statistics of 66 technical institutes and 81 teachers’ colleges. 
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Library Education.—In 1966, the five Canadian library schools awarded 309 Bachelor 
of Library Science degrees. Many more professional librarians are needed to raise service 
to acceptable standards, especially in public and secondary school libraries. Table 5 
contains data on 308 of the graduates, 67.9 p.c. of whom were women. University libraries 
absorbed 44 p.c. of these graduates, 31 p.c. secured positions in public libraries and the 
remainder now serve in government and special libraries or in other countries. Quebec 
and Ontario employed 65 p.c. of them. Median beginning salaries ranged from $5,600 
in Quebec to $6,000 in Ontario and British Columbia. School librarians received almost 
$1,800 more per annum than public librarians since the former often have teacher training 
as well as teaching experience. 


5.—Library School Graduates, 1966 with Totals for 1965 


Graduates Destinations 
School U Oth Bae 
Library School at— : niver- ther eginning 
Male Female SH akan: sity ee and Salary 
rary | Library Y | Unknown 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $ 

MeG@ill Universitys) oe. ....-.2 se 5 10 1 10 1 2 6, 100 
University of Montreal............... 43 29 17 29 11 5 5,600 
University of Ottawa................ 8 19 3 13 1 4 5,600 
University.of oronton eee eee 23 106 40 39 29 11 6,000 
University of British Columbia...... 20 45 24 29 4 1 6,000 
Totals) 19660)... ce 99 209 85 120 46 23 6,000 
Tots, 19655... seat ee 62 187 78 125 26 31 5,493 


1 Includes 11 Master of Library Science graduates from McGill University. 


6.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1965 


anes oad Provincial Uhivermie 
Position in Centres of Co-operative ee pa oe 
Population.| Libraies |. Services 00m 
ie en, (a eee ere $ 
Cinelljbiariany 7) hes bas con eee Ped 7,889 7,036 8,875 9,350 
AssistantChief Librarian’... .)..06 0° 5. en 7,875 5,958 aan 8,900 
Division, Department or Branch Head............... 7,022 5,208 | 8,000 6,931 
Ceueral Libpariansem 0) ocho. oe sos cee dese eee 5,667 5,809 6, 250 5,656 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


The characteristic problems of this country, particularly its large area, its small 
population and its unique industrial structure, have led to a typically Canadian organiza- 
tion of research. Early research was, of course, related to the primary industries. Geo- 
logical mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of activity until the 
beginning of the present century. In 1898 research in the field of fisheries was assigned to 
an independent honorary board which has continued to the present as the Fisheries Research 
Board. In 1916 the Federal Government set up the National Research Council; its early 
duties were to encourage and stimulate research in the universities through grants and 
scholarships and it entered active research only with the establishment of its own labora- 
tory system in the late 1920s and early 1930s. Great expansion in scientific research took 
place during the War when the National Research Council assumed the responsibility for 
research for the three Armed Services including the development of atomic energy. At the 
end of the War, the Council returned to its previous activities—the promotion of research 
in the universities and research for secondary industry. In 1947, the Defence Research 
Board was set up in the Department of National Defence with responsibility for military 
research (see Chapter XXVI). In 1952, the Crown corporation, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, was established to proceed with the development of atomic energy in 
Canada, and certain other Crown corporations, such as Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, Polymer Corporation Limited and Canada’s largest national utility, the Canadian 
National Railways, developed important research programs. 


Until the 1960s, industrial research was slow to develop in Canada, although certain 
large industries, particularly the chemical industry and the pulp and paper industry, had 
long histories of successful research effort. Research councils or foundations were set up 
by several provinces to improve industrial production efficiency (see pp. 422-424); of these, 
the Ontario Research Foundation and the British Columbia Research Council, although 
established under provincial legislation, are self-governing institutions engaged in research 
and development on contract for manufacturers, departments of government and on their 
own account, and derive their current revenue mainly from sponsored research. The 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada (see Forestry Chapter) is the one major 
research association that operates on a co-operative basis; its operating funds are provided 
by industry and its facilities by the Federal Government and McGill University, all three 
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vitally interested in ensuring that this industry maintains its competitive position in world 
markets. However, through the years the primary resource base of industry generally 
was not conducive to the establishment of industrial research laboratories. Also, the 
prevalence of foreign-owned manufacturing companies exerted considerable influence on 
the development of industrial research. Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had 
ready access to the research and development results of their parent companies and Can- 
adian companies had little incentive to establish their own laboratories or to develop 
products specifically for the Canadian market. But now, Canadian industry across the 
country is greatly extending research facilities and becoming much more aware of the 
advantages to be gained therefrom. To meet the challenge of competition from other 
countries in the manufacture of ultra-modern production, it is impressively stepping up its | 
own scientific and technical studies. The Sheridan Park Research Community, just outside 
Metropolitan Toronto, is an example of the latest concept for improving the efficiency of 
industrial research undertaken in Canada. A somewhat similar development has taken 
place at. Pointe Claire, near Metropolitan Montreal. Industrial research centres of this 
type greatly facilitate the applied scientific process for the scientists involved by permitting 
ready interchange of non-proprietary scientific information and ready access to a wide varie- 
ty of instrumentation, equipment and skills. They also provide an attractive environment 
for scientific personnel, and thus increase Canada’s potential for keeping its trained scien- 
tists. At Sheridan Park the research laboratories of nine individual companies are now in 
full operation and there is room for further corporate participants. A Conference Centre 
is being built, and the community members have formed themselves into an Association 
to promote and expedite many other mutually desirable arrangements. 


Thus, there are three main sectors of research in Canada—government research, 
university research and research in industry. These three elements are covered in some 
detail in the following Sections and Subsections. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there 
was established by the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) a Cabinet 
committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having departments with 
major scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect concern 
with scientific affairs. These federal departments and agencies advise the Privy Council 
Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities and on the 
organization and support of research required for their own purposes. For many years, 
the National Research Council, on the other hand, advised the Committee on general 
science policy, particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not 
specifically the responsibility of the departments or agencies. Then, in 1949, the Privy 
Council Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechanism by the addition of 
an advisory body of senior officials to which it might turn for joint advice on the formula- 
tion and conduct of government scientific policies. 


In 1964, as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization, a Science Secretariat was created in the Privy Council Office with the task 
of assembling and analysing information on the Government’s scientific and technological 
activities, including interrelationships with university, industrial and provincial scientific 
establishments. In 1966, the Government established the Science Council of Canada 
with the duty of assessing Canada’s scientific and technological resources, requirements 
and potentialities, and making recommendations thereon. The Science Council-is con- 
cerned both with research and with the use of science and technology in the solution of 
Canada’s economic and social problems. It reports to the Prime Minister and draws its 
membership from industry, the universities and government, and its professional and 
administrative support from the Science Secretariat. In its. first year, the: Council 
initiated intensive studies of science and technology in Canada to provide a basis for 
advice on the formulation of policies and plans for the future. 
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Section 1.—The National Research Council of Canada* 


_ Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the Govern- 
ment of Canada established the National Research Council. From an initial budget of 
$91,600 (only $50,375 was actually expended) to one of $89,000,000, the Council has 
expanded until now it has some 45 Associate Committees studying a wide range of prob- 
lems, supports the research efforts of 2,500 university scientists and awards 1,900 scholar- 
ships, bursaries and postdoctorate fellowships. In recognition of its activities in support 
of research in the universities during the past 50 years, the Council has established a group 
of scholarships called the 1967 Science Scholarships, awarded for the first time in 1967. 
These awards are intended to encourage young men and women of outstanding intellectual 
promise to pursue postgraduate studies and research leading to doctorate degrees in science 
and engineering in Canadian universities other than the ones from which they obtained 
their first degrees. It is hoped that these awards will stimulate exchanges between 
different cultural and geographical regions of Canada, in keeping with the aims of the 
commemoration of the 1967 Centennial of Confederation. 


_ The planning and integration of research work, organization of co-operative studies, 
postgraduate training of research workers, and prosecution of research through grants to 
university professors formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. As early 
as 1918, the creation of a central research institute to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and research 
in science applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged and a special committee of 
Parliament endorsed the proposal. Temporary quarters were secured in 1925 and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that an industry 
established during World War I was re-established on a large scale. As a result of this 
achievement, the Government in 1929-30 provided funds for new research facilities. The 
National Research Building on Sussex Drive in Ottawa was opened in 1932 and in 1939 
construction was begun on an aerodynamics building located on the Montreal Road, just 
east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses most of the Council’s 
laboratories. A prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus of the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon has been in operation since June 1948 and an Atlantic Regional 
Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax since June 1952. 


_ Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the Council has charge of all matters 
affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be assigned to it by the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. In discharging 
these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. Its duties 
include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of industrial pro- 
cesses and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand existing 
industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes; investigation and 
determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental properties 
of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical apparatus used 
by government and industry; the determination of standards of quality for materials used 
in public works and government supplies; investigation and standardization, at the 
request of industry, of industrial materials or products; and research intended to improve 
conditions in agriculture. As a service to Canadian science, the Council maintains 
scientific liaison offices in Ottawa, London, Washington and Paris. The liaison officers 
abroad also serve as scientific attachés in the Canadian diplomatic missions. The National 
Research Council Library, with holdings of more than 683,000 volumes in science and 
technology (including 15,000 journals and other serials), acts as the National Science 
Library of Canada (see also p. 397). 


The Council’s laboratories are organized in ten divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Six divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 


in the natural sciences—biosciences, applied and pure chemistry, applied and pure physics 
and radiation biology.. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building re- 


~~ * Revised by Joan Powers Rickerd, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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search, mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aero- 
nautical Establishment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the — 
resources of the Prairie and Atlantic regions. A Medical Research Council, responsible 
for the support of medical research but functioning under the general administration of 


the National Research Council, was established in November 1960 (see p. 302). 
The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents 


(Scientific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter 


group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, | 
and research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from Canadian — 


universities. The Council reports to the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific | 
and Industrial Research through a Minister designated by the Governor in Council for. 


the purposes of the National Research Council Act. 
The Council’s 1966-67 budget, excluding the provision for the activities of the Medical 


Research Council, is about $89,000,000, approximately $34,000,000 of which is required - 


for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science and engineering. The 
remainder is used to operate the laboratories and to provide for the Council’s industrial 
research assistance program. Of the Council’s 2,919 employees, 838 are scientists and 
engineers. 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between NRC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 70 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing 
and standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited (see p. 144). 


A most important activity of the Council is its Technical Information Service, which 
consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments, and a staff of trained 
researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Council’s 
Library. Although all inquiries are handled, the Service is particularly interested in 
helping small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on all 
aspects of materials and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such 
topics as wage incentives and inventory control. 


Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry was begun by 
the Council during 1962. Under this arrangement the Council makes grants supporting 
long-term applied research and development work proposed and carried out by industry. 
Aid is given on a shared-cost basis, with industry supplying at least half the funds for any 
one project. Companies of all sizes, representing a wide range of industrial activity, are 
eligible for assistance and the companies retain all rights arising from the work. In 1966- 
67, at a cost of $5,300,000, the Council supported 31 new research projects and 118 con- 
tinuing projects in 91 Canadian firms. This work gave rise, also, to over 700 new research 
positions. 


Biosciences.—The program of the Division of Biosciences covers practical problems 
related to the national economy and fundamental studies that may contribute useful in- 
formation in such areas as agriculture, medicine and certain industries. Apparatus and 
techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a large part of the applied 
work and particular attention has been given recently to food freezing, cold storage in 
jacketed rooms and refrigerated transport. Study and testing have continued on a 
process now widely used in industry for the immersion freezing of poultry, quality loss 
in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, and an improved cooling system 
for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reactions influencing coagulation in 
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evaporated milk during sterilization are being investigated. Microorganisms related to 
food are studied, particularly those that grow in cheese, in high salt concentrations and 
at low temperatures. Model systems for the study of freshwater microbial ecology are 
under investigation. A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and 
fungi is maintained. 

Considerable effort is devoted to questions of animal and plant physiology. Studies 
of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic activity, and help to explain 
practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental 
plant processes such as translocation are investigated, and a study is being carried out 
on strains of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant fibres such as 
cellulose—the skeletal material of plants—and the structure and function of plant cell 
components are also examined. 


Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, polysaccharides and lipids. One group, among its other projects, is engaged 
in long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat, a factor that influences 
overseas wheat sales. The work has been expanded recently to include the effects of 
weather factors on protein content. 


Radiation Biology.—The general objective of the Division of Radiation Biology is 
to undertake fundamental research into the effects of radiation on living things and their 
components. This is best done by combining the efforts of scientists in several biological 
disciplines. The Division is still in its formative stage, awaiting the completion of a new 
laboratory at the end of 1967. 


To date, biochemical studies have included theoretical studies of radiation doses 
resulting from internal contamination of workers, the action of X-rays on purified en- 
zymes, the action of ultraviolet light on nucleic acid components, and the metabolism of 
radioactive tellurium in animals. The most prominent causes of death of animals or 
men from exposure to ionizing radiations are destruction of the blood-forming tissues 
(spleen and bone marrow) and severe damage to the intestinal wall; in addition, sub- 
lethal doses of radiation cause immediate destruction of lymphatic tissues such as the 
thymus gland. Therefore the Division has devoted considerable effort to investigating 
the effects of gamma-rays on these three types of tissues. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with sup- 
plying new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and 
chemical industries. Although formerly much of the work involved the solving of imme- 
diate specific problems, a larger part of the effort is now being devoted to more basic 
studies. This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in addition 
to providing fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, 
a long-term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids—an operation vital to 
many chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a suecessful commercial operation 
for drying grain. The same method has been extended to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the 
liquid surrounding it. The same technique can be used to prepare dense spherical agglom- 
erates of selected composition. Work on separation processes has been expanded to 
include the separation of dissolved solids. It has been shown that virtually all dissolved 
salts can be removed from water by filtration through an appropriate medium, and tests 
with other materials are in progress. Then, too, the study of chemical reactions at very 
high pressures—carried on over the past several years—has resulted in the successful 
preparation of a stable polymer that could not be produced by conventional means. 
The development of a procedure for anodically depositing metal oxide films resulted from 
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long-term studies on metallic corrosion. These films may have considerable potential as. 
decorative or protective coatings, or to impart desirable electrical properties to the de- 
posited layer. 


The 11 sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, chemical engineering, colloid - 
chemistry, high polymer chemistry, high pressure, kinetics and catalysis, metallic corrosion 
and oxidation, metallurgical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, hydrocarbon chemistry 
and textile chemistry. Much of the work falls under the general headings of petroleum 
or metal chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related to one of these fields. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry has a small permanent staff 
that works in collaboration with about 50 young postdoctorate fellows: from all over the 
world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in organic, physical — 
and theoretical chemistry designed to provide new basic knowledge. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigations of the structures of alkaloids, — 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of nucleic acids, porphyrins and 
of compounds labelled with isotopes. Other groups deal with chemical kinetics and photo- 
chemistry, the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, 
Raman and infrared vibrational spectroscopy, organic crystal semi-conductors, and the 
application of high resolution proton magnetic resonance techniques to the study of 
hydrogen bonding and other molecular interactions. Still others investigate the thermal 
properties of simple solids, the heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermo- | 
dynamics and stress-strain relationships associated with the adsorption of fluids by active 
carbons. Theoretical studies cover quantum-mechanical and many-body problems. 


Applied Physics.—The work in applied physics is divided between research in fields 
of physics deemed most likely to contribute in a practical way to the Canadian economy 
and research to improve the accuracy and precision of fundamental physical standards on 
which all measurements are based. All the fundamental physical standards for Canada’ 
are the responsibility of the Applied Physics Division, which has primary standards equal 
to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature, photometry 
and radiation. The sections of the Division are: acoustics, diffraction optics, electricity, 
heat and solid state physics, instrumental optics, interferometry, mechanics, photogram- 
metric research, radiation optics, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. 


Examples of specific projects under way include a study of physiological noise and its 
relationship with the threshold of hearing, resulting in the development of a new probe 
microphone which should find wide application in sound measurement ; hew precision and 
accuracy are envisaged for audiometers of great importance in connection with hearing loss 
in industry and elsewhere; researches directed toward improving the resolving power of 
optical systems, the design of a hydrogen maser offering potential as a frequency standard 
for defining time, measurements on various metals and ceramics aimed at elucidating the 
mechanism of heat transfer at high temperatures, the establishment, of an international 
standard neutron source, and investigation and application of the very intense and very 
monochromatic radiation emitted by gas lasers. Several of the Division’s developments 
are being produced commercially; among these are noise-excluding ear defenders, a revolu- 
tionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs (available in two models 
—one for military and the other for civilian use), six- and five-figure potentiometers, a 
precision direct reading thermometer bridge, an instrument for measurement of resistance 
to a precision of one part per million, and a new instrument for measuring more accurately 
and quickly electrical voltages of up to 3,000 volts. ; 


To permit standardization of X-rays and nuclear radiations at higher energies and 
for general research in the energy range, the Division is currently installing a 4-MeV Van 
der Graaff generator and a 40-MeV linac facility which will be in full operation sometime 
in 1968. 
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Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays and high-energy particle 
physics, solid state physics, laser and plasma physics, spectroscopy, and X-ray diffraction. 
The work is on fundamental problems which do not have immediate application but 
advance the frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied 
fields. Important advances in the study of cosmic rays and energetic particles are being 
made by means of a specially designed instrument package operating aboard the Canadian 
earth satellite Alouette IJ. The package is sending back vital new information about the 
Van Allen radiation belts and about the artificial belts created by atomic explosions. 


The solid state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechanical properties of 
metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. The laser and plasma 
physics group, established in 1962, has already made an important contribution by 
observing the scattering of a ruby-maser beam by a plasma. This study leads to a 
determination of electron temperature and electron concentration. In the spectroscopy 
group, the structures of atoms and molecules are investigated by means of their micro- 
wave, visible and ultra-violet spectra, and considerable work has been done on optical 

masers. 


The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. Two of the 
major projects concern narcotics and vanadium minerals. X-ray diffraction methods are 
extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive and require 
only very small amounts of material. 


‘Building Research.—The provision of a comprehensive research service for the 
construction industry of Canada is the primary concern of the Division of Building 
Research. Its program therefore covers various aspects of construction, building design, 
building materials and components, fire research, and studies in soil, snow and ice 
mechanics; it also serves as the technical research wing of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. Regional stations located at Halifax, N.S., Thompson, Man., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Vancouver, B.C., and Inuvik, N.W.T., assist in the research and in- 
formation functions of the Division. 


Division projects are concerned with: the behaviour of cement, concrete, mortars, 
plasters, plastics and sealing and caulking compounds; atmospheric corrosion of metals 
and paint research; acoustics research; the over-all performance of foundations, walls, 
windows and roofs; humidity in buildings; air-conditioning design; snow and wind loads 
on structures; the properties of various soil types including permafrost and muskeg; and 
the effects on buildings of ground vibrations caused by earthquakes. A fire research 
laboratory contains facilities for studying the initiation, development and extinguishment 
of building fires as well as for fire tests on materials and structures. 


Because concentration is placed on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of 
the work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. 
Double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, used increasingly 
in modern buildings, have been examined, improvement of winter building techniques have 
been studied, and the work of one section is devoted to problems of building in the Far 
North. Educational work is conducted in a number of directions to alert the designers, 
manufacturers and others to new principles and new information as well as to design 
features that should be avoided. Similar liaison exists with federal and provincial public 
works departments and many useful field studies have been made on public and privately 
owned buildings. 


Many results of the Division’s research are used in the improvement of the National 
Building Code, an advisory document offered as a model building by-law, and now used 
by municipalities accounting for about three quarters of the urban population of Canada. 
The Division also provides the secretariat and considerable technical assistance to the 
Associate Committee that produces the Building Code on behalf of the National Research 
Council. 
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Mechanical Engineering.—Although this Division of the National Research 
Council is concerned broadly with problems in mechanical engineering, the form of current 
developments in Canada naturally requires a reasonably sharp specialization within this 
broad field. Despite pressure in the engineering world for immediate results, it is essential 
that this type of work be supported by a substantial foundation of general research. 


In the present vigorous stage of engineering development in Canada, the general 
work of the Division is being related to the thermodynamic aspects of engineering produc- 
tion by conventional machinery and by application of fluid mechanical principles to the 
generation of extreme temperatures in high pressure gases. In support of the human 
contribution to higher productivity, the other general body of work relates to the behaviour 
of the human operator—his dexterity and capability and the effects on his performance of - 
fatigue, lack of sleep, and alcohol. The more specific activities of the Division are related 
to processes of production and to transportation. 


Production.—The primary production activities of the Division are comparatively 
recent and pertain to the development of instrumentation for assisting in the refining of 
copper. This work is supplemented in the metallurgical field by the modelling, by com- 
puter techniques, of the refining processes for steel production. 


In the manufacturing aspects of mechanical engineering, the Division has long been 
active in the solution of problems—both thermodynamic and mechanical—of the different 
kinds of heat engines and is concentrating on matters particularly pertaining to diesel 
engines and gas turbines. It is introducing in its Experimental Shops improvements and 
refinements in a number of manufacturing processes, such as the precision grinding of 
gearing, electrodischarge machining, and electrochemical machining, which experimental 
work may prove of interest and use to various manufacturers. As a subsidiary part of 
the work on manufacturing techniques, the Division has in hand a substantial body of 
development work related to the improvement of surgical instruments and apparatus, the 
first of which is now going into commercial production. 


Transportation.—Because the dimensions, topography and trade pattern of Canada 
render all forms of transportation of primary consequence to the economic and social 
well-being of the country, there has been, for a number of years, substantial research activity 
in this direction. The land transport work has arisen from problems with urban bus 
systems and from problems (mostly mechanical) arising from railway operations. Pro- 
grams are under way or completed relating to the operation of diesel locomotives on a 
wider range of fuels, to the improvement of air brake operation in winter, to the braking 
and running smoothness of long trains, and, recently, to the improvement of remote 
switching necessary for Central Traffic Control. 


In the area of sea transport, the Division is concerned with ship design and canal and 
harbour facilities arrangements. In the former category, a steady procession of new 
designs passes through the Ship Laboratory for investigation of hull lines, propeller design, 
steering and rough water characteristics, supplemented by a program of work at sea on the 
stresses on ships due to running in rough water. Regarding the improvement of harbours, 
work is vigorously under way on a model of the St. Lawrence River extending from 
Montreal to Father Point, the object of which is to lend the maximum possible scientific 
impetus to the development of the Port of Montreal. 


In the field of air transport, the problem confronting Canadian manufacturers is the 
selection of types of aircraft which can be sold in sufficient numbers in world markets to 
justify the development costs. Although there is always doubt concerning the best course 
of action to be followed in this type of venture, the activities of the Division are being 
concentrated on acquiring a reasonably wide-based and intimate knowledge of the possible 
machinery arrangements for civil vertical take-off aircraft, which are believed to represent 
one of the great aeronautical opportunities of the future in both rural and inter-urban 
types of operation. 
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Since many of the Division’s facilities are not duplicated elsewhere in Canada, it is 
part of the working policy of the Division to assist manufacturers with the testing of a 
great variety of products. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establishment 
conducts aeronautical research to meet the needs of military and civil aviation, working in 
co-operation with the Canadian aircraft industry; it also carries out its own research pro- 
gram. Its studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures 
and materials, and flight mechanics. It has the only development wind tunnel facilities 
in Canada and is thus equipped to handle most of the industrial or military aircraft 
developments of the foreseeable future. Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to 
about 43 times the speed of sound is carried out in the wind tunnels; considerable attention 
is being given at present to low-speed problems of vertical and short take-off aircraft. 
Other studies include work on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, 
‘on wings with submerged fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. The 
research on structures and materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory 
of structures, fatigue and fracture, flight loads statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The 
flight mechanics program covers research on flight safety and flying stability and control, 
the development of a crash position indicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric 
physics, anti-submarine magnetometry, and the avoidance of aircraft collisions. 


A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is 
developing, the work relating mainly to product development, product improvement or 
testing. Concerning aircraft utilization, efforts have been directed toward those areas of 
national activity where aerial methods might offer economies in cost or improvements in 
effectiveness, such as agricultural applications, forest fire fighting, aerial logging, high 


sensitivity magnetic surveys, precipitation physics, and studies of atmospheric turbulence. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—The work of this Division includes electrical 
engineering problems of interest to industry and fundamental research in electrical science. 
The Division co-operates with the Armed Services and associated industries in designing, 
producing and evaluating new equipment. 


The engineering program includes studies of corona loss and radio interference from 
extra-high-voltage direct-current transmission lines, rocket telemetry, antenna develop- 
ment, electromedical instrumentation, electronic aids to navigation, and high-frequency 
standards. The Division maintains the best-equipped antenna laboratory in Canada and 
provides considerable assistance to Canadian industry in the development and manu- 
facture of new antennas and radomes. xamples of recent developments by the Division 
are a compact transistorized marine radar for use by pleasure craft and fishing vessels, an 
underwater crash position indicator for locating submerged aircraft, an area display 
electrocardiograph showing the time variation of heart voltage between 70 points on the 
body, and a creative tape recorder much in demand by electronic music studios. A highly 
mobile counter-mortar radar designed by the Division went into commercial production 
in 1961. 


Fundamental studies are carried out in the fields of radio astronomy, upper atmosphere 
research, electron physics, and solid state physics. At the Algonquin Radio Observatory 
in Algonquin Park, Ont., a radiotelescope having a parabolic reflector 150 feet in diameter 
has been in operation since mid-1966 and has proved to be the best of its size in the world. 


Space Research Facilities. —The function of the Space Research Facilities Branch 
of the National Research Council is to develop and provide facilities to meet the needs of 
the upper atmosphere and space research programs of Canadian scientists in universities 
and government agencies (see pp. 417-419). At present its work is restricted primarily 
to the use of sounding rockets. The major facility is the Churchill Research Range which 
is operated for the benefit of Canadian and American scientists and has a joint Canadian- 


American funding. It has capabilities for launching many kinds of sounding rockets and 
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balloons carrying scientific experiments to investigate the earth’s upper atmosphere. | 
Associated ground-based instruments are available to study the aurora borealis by | 
photographic and spectro-photometric methods. The Branch also operates the satellite — 
tracking and data reception station near St. John’s in Newfoundland and the Great Whale © 


Geophysical Station at Poste-de-la-Baleine in Quebec. 


The Branch is generally responsible for the implementation of the sounding rocket 
program, providing the vehicles and incorporating the scientific experiments into suitable 
payloads, with associated telemetry and other devices ; this work is carried out mainly by 
industrial contracts. The work of the Branch also includes the reduction of flight data 
to provide vehicle trajectory and attitude information to experimenters, and the provision, 


from the telemetered information recorded on magnetic tape, of data required by individual _ 


scientists in any form desired. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies in chemistry and biology, which are related to the 
resources and industries of the Atlantic Provinces. Such studies include investigations 
of: the biochemistry and physiology of marine algae, fungi, bacteria, lichens, mosses and 
higher plants; the chemistry of naturally occurring organic compounds ; and the physical 
chemistry of inorganic compounds at high temperatures. A major objective is to develop 
varieties of seaweeds with enhanced commercial value and to investigate the growth and 
cultivation of seaweeds and other marine algae. Surveys are being made to reveal new 
sources of seaweeds. An applied project on toxic microfungi in pastures is being carried 
out in collaboration with the Canada Department of Agriculture at N appan, N.S. 
Fundamental studies on inorganic reactions at high temperatures are expected to give 
information of value to the steel and glass-making industries. Research in organic 
reactions includes work on methods of synthesis which may eventually have industrial 
value. Some of the work in biochemistry and physiology is related to medicinally 
important compounds such as antibiotics and drugs that affect mental processes. 


The Laboratory has a close working relationship with Dalhousie University at 
Halifax, under which arrangement students acceptable to the University’s Faculty of 
Graduate Studies may carry out research in the Laboratory under the direction of 
Laboratory staff members holding unpaid appointments in the Faculty. The immediate 
aim of this arrangement is to expand the facilities for graduate studies in the Atlantic 
region; the long-term objective is to help create a strong scientific background conducive 
to large-scale development by industry. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the aims of the Prairie Regional Laboratory 
is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies by determining potential uses of 
crops now in production and by encouraging the production of new crops to meet specific 
needs. The Laboratory program is carried out by five sections: the physiology and bio- 
chemistry of fungi section, physiology and biochemistry of bacteria, plant biochemistry, 
chemistry of natural products, and the engineering and process development section. 
Research is therefore carried out on the properties and reactions of plant components, and 
on the biological, chemical and engineering processes for turning them into other com- 
pounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives to seed crops has received 
considerable attention. 


For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbo- 
hydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition 
of the chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important 
in baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor 
plant constituents, such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have 
fungicidal and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up for the systematic 
study of extractives from local plants and shrubs. 


Developments from the Laboratory attracting commercial interest are: the production 
of feed supplements by direct use of microorganisms, and specific essential amino acids 
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such as lysine; poly-hydroxy alcohols such as glycerol and arabitol,; hydroxy fatty acids; 


‘and the possibilities of producing specific glyceride types using the enzyme systems of 
‘microorganisms. The Laboratory works in co-operation with the Canada Department of 


Agriculture to help maintain Canada’s position as the world’s leading exporter of rapeseed, 
used to produce cooking oils, dressings and oil for use in margarine and shortening. 
A group working in the field of mycology is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


Section 2._Research in the Atomic Energy Field* 


Recent Developments and Prospects.—The first major fruits of Canadian atomic 
energy research now appear close at hand. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


Qntario is constructing a multi-unit nuclear electric generating station at Pickering near 


Toronto. Each unit will generate 500 megawatts (1 megawatt = 1,000 kilowatts) and, 
beginning in 1970, it is planned to bring into operation the first four units at yearly intervals, 


‘Estimates indicate that the power will be generated for less than four mills (0.4 cents) per 
‘kilowatt hour and will be competitive with that from other available types of thermal 
-genetating station. The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission is also entering the nuclear 


field with a 250-megawatt prototype nuclear generating station of advanced design. 
Like the earlier CANDU (Canadian Deuterium Uranium) reactors, the design employs 
natural uranium as the fuel and heavy water as the moderator but the heat will be carried 
from the fuel by boiling ordinary water instead of by heavy water at a pressure sufficient 


-to prevent boiling. The design is distinguished by the title CANDU-BLW-250 (Canadian 
Deuterium Uranium-Boiling Light Water-250 megawatts). 


The first nuclear power demonstration (NPD) reactor, CANDU-PHW-20 (Pres- 
surized Heavy Water-20 megawatts), at Rolphton, Ont., has shown clearly that capacity 
factors in excess of 80 p.c. throughout a full year can be achieved with this type of system. 
Fuel is routinely changed with the reactor at power and losses of heavy water are well 
within the economic limits. This reactor is now yielding useful information on the long- 
term behaviour of its components and is providing a training base for those who will staff 


the larger reactors now being built in Canada and abroad. The next reactor in the series 


is the 200-megawatt station at Douglas Point, Ont., which was brought into initial opera- 


tion in 1966. 


Canadian heavy-water power reactors are also under construction in India and 
Pakistan. To meet the large demand for heavy water that these reactors necessarily 
entail, one plant to produce 200 tons a year is nearing completion at Glace Bay, N.S. 


‘(later to be extended to 400 tons a year), and one plant that will produce 500 tons a year 
is under construction. 


Nuclear power is expected to restore the world market for uranium, with the major 


build-up occurring in the 1970s. The high energy yield from the fission of uranium is the 


key to economic nuclear power. The yield is so high that the cost of the raw uranium is 
a very minor component of the cost of electric power. It is about 5 p.c. of the total and 
may be contrasted with 50 p.c. or more paid for coal in some large conventional generating 
stations. ‘The largest component in the over-all economy of nuclear power systems is 


reactor plant construction and a minor (7 p.c. to 12 p.c.) component is fuel fabrication. 


In the past, the major atomic energy activity in Canada was uranium mining and 
refining for export in support of military uses. Circumstances have changed so greatly 


that the Government is following a policy of no further exports for nuclear weapons but 
is encouraging export for peaceful purposes such as nuclear power subject to negotiated 


safeguards. It is also significant that since lower unit power costs result from larger 
stations, there is a new incentive for large utilities to export power from their systems and 
to interconnect centres of load by high voltage transmission even over long distances. 


*» Prepared (July 1967) by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President (Science) Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 
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Also, all users of electricity benefit from the new trend to lower rates through greate 
demand. The Canadian designs of nuclear power reactor appear capable of adapting t 
the largest capacities desired and of taking advantage of changes in the market value 0 
natural uranium and of reprocessed fuel to reach even lower power costs as the scale o 
operations increases. 


The first commercial food irradiator using Cobalt-60 radiation is operating neai 
Montreal, Que. 


A major advance in instrumentation, precision gamma-ray spectrometry, based on 
specially prepared germanium crystals pioneered at Chalk River, is revolutionizing many 
techniques, particularly isotope and element analyses by radioactivation by neutrons. 


Organizational Arrangements.—Three Federal Government organizations have 
the basic responsibilities for atomic energy in Canada: (1) the Atomic Energy Control] 
Board (AECB), responsible for all regulatory matters concerning work in the nuclear 
field; (2) Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited (EMRL), with a double function as a 
producer of uranium and as the Government’s agent for the purchase of uranium from 
private mining companies; and (3) Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), concerned 
with nuclear research and development, the design and construction of reactors for nuclear 
power, and the production of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment, such as 
Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the treatment of cancer, and large installations for the 
sterilization of medical supplies and other uses, 


In addition to the above agencies, the Radiation Protection Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare (see pp. 301-302) plays an increasing role in ensuring 
the safe use of radioisotopes and X-rays as well as monitoring radioactivity in public water 
supplies and the environment from all sources. 


AECB does not itself conduct research but it gives substantial grants to universities 
to further independent studies and to provide the equipment without which the universities 
would find it difficult to train the nuclear research workers of tomorrow; in 1966-67 they 
totalled $2,000,000. The National Research Council also has made grants in the atomic 
energy field. 


EMRL operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa and uses them to 
support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan and 
its refining plant at Port Hope, Ont. EMRL co-operates with the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, which carries out background research on the production and use 
of uranium. 


AECL has an 11-man Board of Directors, including individuals from power companies, 
private industry and the universities. The company’s major plant, the Chalk River 
Nuclear Laboratories, is near Chalk River in Ontario, and a second plant, the Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment, is near Pinawa in Manitoba. The company’s Head 
Office and AECL Commercial Products are in Ottawa. AECL Power Projects, located 
at Sheridan Park near Toronto, direct the engineering of power reactors and nuclear 
generating stations and operate as consulting nuclear engineers. The design and con- 
struction of NPD, the demonstration plant, was carried out by collaboration between 
AECL, the Canadian General Electric Company Limited and Ontario Hydro. AECL 
Power Projects, with the assistance of Ontario Hydro, designed and constructed the Douglas 
Point station, which plant, by agreement, will be purchased by Ontario Hydro when it is 
in satisfactory operation. A similar arrangement between AECL and Hydro-Quebec is 
being used for the construction of the CANDU-BLW-250 station. The large units of 
the Pickering station are being built by Ontario Hydro using AECL Power Projects as 
consulting nuclear engineers, 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organizations, 
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many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General Electric 
Company has designed and constructed WR-1, an organic-cooled experimental reactor, 
or the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment on a fixed price negotiated contract. 
The Canadian General Electric and Canadian Westinghouse companies are AECL’s chief 
sontractors for fuel element fabrication, and other work related to Canada’s nuclear power 
program is carried out in collaboration with Shawinigan Engineering; Surveyer, Nenniger 
and Chenevert; Orenda Limited; Dilworth, Secord, Meagher and Associates; Montreal 
Engineering Company Limited and others. In general, AECL’s policy is to stimulate the 
‘nterest of private industry in the development of nuclear power so that these firms can 
take over construction of power plants when the opportunity arises, leaving AECL free 
for fundamental studies and developing new reactor concepts. For some years AECL 
expects to continue a consulting engineering role in the design of nuclear generating stations. 
AECL also lends general support to the nuclear and related studies of Canadian universities 
and lets contracts to the universities on specific problems. 


To support their activities in this field, both industry and universities need ready 
access to information. This was one reason why industry set up the Canadian Nuclear 
Association, a body that has held a highly successful series of annual conferences at which 
both progress and the prospects for the future are reviewed. A commercially published 
magazine, Canadian N uclear Technology, maintains the flow of general information and 
opinion. Detailed technical information is available principally from the library of the 
Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, which lends about 650 items a month from its com- 
prehensive collection of the world’s nuclear literature. Information is also distributed 
from extensive depository collections at the libraries of the University of British Columbia, 
McMaster University and the National Research Council and from seven smaller col- 
lections located across Canada. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (USAEC) and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which 
have representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the 
United States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for 
the free exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the United States 
to undertake research and development related to reactors of Canadian design. Collabora- 
tion has also been established with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as well as with 
Australia, West Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
U.S.S.R. and, less formally, with Denmark, France and Norway. In India a major 
experimental reactor—the Canada-India Reactor—similar to NRX at Chalk River was 
constructed and was formally inaugurated in January 1961. 


Two 200-megawatt units similar to that at Douglas Point are being constructed in 
India on a co-operative basis, known as the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP). 
India has announced plans to install two more units on another site near Madras. A 
137-megawatt station for the Karachi area is under. construction by the Canadian General 
Electric Company on contract from the Government of Pakistan. 


Research and Research Facilities —At the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, 
basic and applied research is carried on by about 300 professional scientists and engineers 
supported by 350 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear chemistry, 
radiobiology, reactor physics, reactor fuels, radiation chemistry, materials science, en- 
vironmental radioactivity, physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their 
primary facilities the two major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, 
PTR and ZED-2, a new tandem Van der Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as 
a precision beta-ray spectrometer, mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel 
pulse analysers, automatic recorders, and analogue and digital electronic computers. 

Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
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structure studies, and earlier tandem Van der Graaff made pioneer work possible by pro-. 
viding multiply charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved. 
possible to produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and 
analyse the states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, 
for example, three correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only 
is this important to a basic understanding of nuclear structure but it also finds application 
in unravelling the complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the. 
interior of stars. With the new tandem Van der Graaff rated at 10,000,000 volts on the 
terminal replacing the former machine that attained 7,000,000 volts, it anid be possible: 
to study reactions between heavier and more complex nuclei. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams 
of neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic 
radiation, it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and 
contribute to the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. | 
Isotope techniques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions 
induced by radiation. This basic research may find a useful application in the Cee ee | 
of various coolants in nuclear power reactors. 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from universities and from other. countries. More. 
facilities for studying radiation damage and its effects under closely controlled conditions. 
are coming into use. These include devices for measuring creep of metals under stress. 
and fast neutron bombardment at controlled temperatures. 


The growing use of lithium-drifted germanium detectors for precise measurements of 
gamma-ray energies has led also to more extensive electronic digital data-processing. 


The first major installation at the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment (WNRE) 
is the organic liquid-cooled heavy-water-moderated experimental reactor WR-1. The 
facilities of WR-1 are quite extensive and can be applied to development work also with 
other coolants such as boiling water and super-heated steam. Laboratory facilities at 
WNRE are specially suited to studies of the effects of radiation on materials and a wide 
program from molecular biology to radiation chemistry and reactor engineering is developing. 


Atomic energy or nuclear science is spreading out into so many fields of technology and. 
daily life that the boundaries are becoming diffuse. For the purposes of this review, the 
field is restricted to all those activities that are conducted only under an order from the’ 
Atomic Energy Control Board. This field includes all uses of radioisotopes including 
natural uranium and thorium at significant levels of activity and the operation of all 
machines capable of producing such isotopes and highly penetrating radiations. Radio- 
isotopes are widely used in medical research and diagnostics including forensic studies 
and in biological research in universities, hospitals, research institutes and field stations. 
They are also used in well logging and in analyses of geological and mineral samples. 
The radiations from isotopes, especially Cobalt-60, are used for sterilization of packaged 
and sealed medical supplies, for cancer therapy and for food sterilization. Since the 
Cobalt-60 radiations are not capable of producing neutrons or secondary radioactivity, the 
products from these operations require no subsequent radiation control and therefore lie 
outside the atomic energy field. The irradiators themselves are controlled by the AECB. 
Multimillion volt particle accelerators are capable of and sometimes used for producing 
radioisotopes at high activity levels, so both the machines and the products come under 
AECB regulation. Several new accelerators have been introduced recently in university 
research laboratories. There are new electron linear accelerators at the universities of 
Saskatchewan and Toronto. The University of Montreal has taken over the Tandem 
accelerator from Chalk River and a similar machine has been installed at McMaster 
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University. Of the older accelerators the cyclotron at McGill University in recent years 
has been used extensively for nuclear physics and nuclear chemistry and among the results 
obtained was the discovery of several nuclei that emit protons in their radioactive decay. 
The nuclear reactor at McMaster is used extensively in a wide range of research. 


Nuclear Power Development.—Much of the success of the CANDU series of re- 
actors is attributable to the engineered design of the fuel tested in many experimental 
irradiations under conditions that are more exacting than normal service. The fuel is 
uranium dioxide, specially prepared from natural uranium entirely in Canada. Strings 
of pellets of sintered oxide are charged into thin-walled zirconium alloy tubes. The tubes 
deform slightly in service in a determined manner that has proved satisfactory. The 
migration of the fission product atoms, especially the gases, has been studied extensively 
and satisfactory operating conditions have been established for the full energy yield of 
9.000 megawatt-days per ton of uranium and more. This energy yield is so great that 
there is no need to make provision for processing the spent fuel and the prospective fuelling 
cost is less than 0.8 mill (0.08 cent) per kilowatt hour of electricity. This cost may be 
compared with about three mills from coal at $8 per ton. The low fuelling cost is most 1m- 
portant because Canada has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that 
the competitive cost level for thermal power is lower than in many other countries. 


An evaluation was presented at the third United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy held at Geneva in September 1964 of cost estimates of several 
preliminary designs of large power reactors using heavy water as moderator. These 
designs represented types for which development work was well advanced. The differ- 
ences lie in the choice of heat transfer fluid or ‘eoolant’? and the steam cycle. Basically, 
there are three coolants—heavy water, ordinary or light water, and an organic liquid. 
The heavy water could be under pressure to prevent boiling or to allow some boiling. 
Light water would have to boil or be in the form of ‘fog’ or ‘wet steam’. The organic 
liquid must not boil. All types have excellent economic promise and it was decided to 
develop the boiling light water type chiefly for two reasons. By taking the steam direct 
to the turbine a boiler or heat-exchanger is eliminated and the efficiency is raised. The 
second advantage is a relaxation of the strictness of control of leaks needed with hot heavy 
water, both because of its cost and because of the toxicity of the tritium it contains. 


The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the designs proposed as from 
the choice of heavy water as the moderator. Extensive development has been applied to 
reduce the fabrication cost of the fuel; a recent $9,000,000 order at a price including the 
uranium and zirconium of $44 per kilogram of uranium fulfills the predicted estimates 
while leaving still further promise of lowering the cost as the scale of production increases. 
Particular attention is paid in reactor design to minimize the wastage of neutrons by re- 
ducing the amount of absorbing structural material. For example, in the NPD reactor 
the tubes forming the fuel channels have 895 inches inside diameter and walls 0.163 
inches thick whereas the four-inch diameter tubes in the Gentilly reactor will be of an 
improved zirconium alloy and only 0.095 inches thick. The capital cost per kilowatt is 
also being reduced by building reactors and turbines of larger capacity, by simplification” 


and repetition of designs as well as by increased fuel ratings. The cost of heavy water 1s 


also falling as modern plants of large capacity come into production. 


Most of the development work centres on establishing the properties of materials for 
the arduous environment of high temperatures, and radiation effects affecting the solids 
and the fluids. In ordinary engineering, the three parameters of stress, temperature and 
time lead to complex analyses, especially when corrosion and atomic diffusion are active. 
In reactors, irradiation is a fourth and major parameter. Thus, materials development 
still calls for a major scientific and engineering program of studies. 
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Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


The interests of Canadian scientists engaged in space research continue to be mainly 
in the field of aeronomy with particular, though not exclusive, emphasis on the high- 
latitude atmospheric and magnetospheric phenomena which are now generally believed 
to be related to the various disturbances on the sun. Canada, with its large land mass 
extending on both sides of the auroral zone, is ideally located for studies of medium- and 
high-latitude atmospheric phenomena and Canadian scientists have long been active in 
this exciting field. Although many of the programs of ground-based observations are still 
of great importance and are continuing, measurements from rockets and satellites are 
now making a significant contribution to knowledge of the upper atmosphere and solar- 
terrestrial relations. 


The satellite program of the Defence Research Board, carried on in collaboration with 
the United States National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), continues to 
form a major part of the Canadian space activities. The Canadian satellite Alouette I, 
which was launched on Sept. 29, 1962, is still in orbit. Its instruments are functioning 
satisfactorily and there is every indication that it will continue to operate and send back 
scientific data for some time to come. This satellite carries a number of experiments but 
its main objective is the sounding of the ionosphere from above. The ionosphere is the 
diffuse layer of highly conducting gas lying between heights of about 60 to 300 miles. 
It reflects radio waves over a wide band of frequencies and is of great practical importance 
for communications. The underside of the ionosphere has been studied for many years 
by the technique of sending a short pulse of radio waves up from the ground and examining 
this pulse after it had been reflected back from the ionized regions. Alouette, however, 
was the first spacecraft to provide scientists with a continuous sounding of the ionosphere 
from above. 


Other instruments carried by the satellite enable studies to be made of radio waves 
from outer space and very low frequency electromagnetic waves whose propagation is 
influenced by the earth’s magnetic field. There are also a number of detectors to study 
cosmic rays, energetic particles in the Van Allen radiation belts and the artificial radiation 
introduced by high-altitude nuclear explosions. Data are transmitted from the satellite 
to the ground stations in several countries around the world and the magnetic tape records 
are sent to Ottawa for analysis. Scientific results to date have been most gratifying and 
the satellite measurements have added greatly to knowledge of the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere. 


The over-all design and construction of the spacecraft were carried out by the Defence 
Research Telecommunications Establishment. Some components were made by Canadian 
industry and the cosmic ray instruments were the responsibility of the National Research 
Council. ‘The cost of the launching vehicle, the actual launching and much of the data 
recovery were undertaken by NASA as part of its international co-operative program. 
This joint Canadian—United States program is continuing. On Nov. 29, 1965, the second 
Canadian satellite Alowette II was successfully launched by NASA from the Western 
Test Range in California, carrying instruments similar to but more sophisticated than 
those of Alouette I. Its elliptical near-polar orbit has an apogee of 3,000 km., allowing 
measurements to be made over a much greater height range than previously. Alouette II 
is the first of four satellites to be built in Canada for the International Satellites for 
Ionospheric Studies (ISIS) series. These vehicles will be launched at about two-year 
intervals during the next five or six years. 


The National Research Council has been responsible for the management of the 
Churchill Research Range in northern Manitoba since Jan. 1, 1966, under an arrangement 
formalized by a Canadian-United States governmental agreement providing for joint 
funding and use of the range and designating NRC and NASA as the responsible Canadian 


* Prepared (July 1967) by P. de L. Markham, Space Research Facilities Branch, National Research Council 


of Canada, Ottawa. 
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and American agencies. Operations at the range are carried out by a civilian contractor. 
At present about 70 large sounding rockets are launched each year together with about 200 — 


small meteorological rockets. 


Rockets have a special role in the space programs because there is an important region 


of the upper atmosphere that is too low for satellite orbits and too high to be reached by | 


balloons or aircraft. This is the region between heights of about 25 and 200 miles. Here 
are found the absorbing layers in the lower ionosphere which cause radio blackouts and 


here are detected the complex atmospheric processes which produce the visible aurora. — 
Because the axis of the earth’s magnetic field is tilted, the auroral zone sweeps down © 
across Canada and Churchill lies almost in the middle of this zone. This region of the | 
atmosphere is therefore of great interest and importance to Canadian scientists. For. 


many years investigations were limited to ground-based radio and optical measurements 
but now rockets are being used to carry instruments right into the aurora. The measure- 


ment in situ of electron density, temperature and charged particles will ultimately lead — 


to a proper understanding of the aurora and high-latitude disturbances. 
Another zone of particular scientific interest is that in the vicinity of the magnetic 


dip pole. Because its geographic location at the present time is well outside the cover of | 


the Van Allen radiation belts, which terminate in the auroral zones, the magnetic polar 
region is particularly suitable for the study of radiation from outer space. In 1966, two 
Black Brant III rockets carrying instrumentation for the measurement of galactic X-rays 
were launched from a quickly prepared site at Resolute Bay, N.W.T. The operation was 


very successful and the results were of considerable scientific interest. In 1967 the installa- _ 


tion was improved and expanded to cater for meteorological rockets. Launches are planned 


for late 1967 for the NRC, the University of Calgary, NASA and the Meteorological — 


Branch of the Department of Transport. 


Many of the rockets fired at Churchill are of Canadian design and development; the 
Black Brant rockets were pioneered by the Defence Research Board and are now produced 
commercially in Winnipeg. Black Brant IIA is a 17-inch diameter vehicle capable of 
carrying 150 lb. of payload to over 100 miles. Black Brant III, 10 inches in diameter, 
will lift 40 lb. to about 100 miles. Black Brant IV is a two-stage rocket, combining the 
ITA and III, and will go to a height of about 600 miles. Black Brant VA and VB are 
both 17-inch vehicles, the former with the same motor as the JJA but with a rather higher 


performance, and the latter with a motor giving slightly less thrust for double the time 


which results in an ability to carry 250 lb. of payload to over 240 miles. 


Along with the increased activity in Canadian space programs there has been a 
general broadening of interests. ‘The Meteorological Branch of the Department of 'Trans- 
port (DOT) Meteorological Satellite Data Laboratory is applying satellite observations 
to the problems of meteorology and ice reconnaissance. Two experimental ground stations 
for the development and use of meteorological satellite systems have been completed at 
Halifax and Toronto. In the field of communications satellites, DOT has a joint program 
with NASA in which Canada participates in the testing of satellites in the Applications 
Technology Satellite (ATS) Program using the experimental communications satellite 
ground station at Mill Village, N.S. 


Canadian universities have continued to be very active in the field of space research. 
Nine university groups have programs involving the instrumenting of rockets, balloons 
or satellites for upper atmospheric studies. The McGill University program of gun- 
launched vehicles, known as HARP (High Altitude Research Program), has been continued 
with success, although Canadian financial support for the project has terminated. 


Much of the foregoing work is shared with Canadian industry. Civilian contractors 
are producing instruments and space vehicles for both Canadian and foreign experimenters. 
In some programs, such as the Alouette satellite and the development of Black Brant 
rockets, industry is playing a major role. Other work of great importance for the space 
programs, such as fundamental research on materials and in plasma physics, is also being 
carried on in industrial laboratories. 
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In 1966 a special study was commissioned by the Science Secretariat of the Federal 
Government to review the existing Canadian programs in space science, to determine the 
reasons for a space program in Canada, to forecast future programs and to outline the 
elements of a suitable organization. This study, known as the Chapman Report, was 
published in March 1967 and led to the formation in July 1967 of a Task Force on Satellites 
which will make recommendations to the Government on the scope and nature of Canada’s 
future activities in the use of satellites, including satellite communications, and will fully 
explore avenues for co-operation with United States, European and other interests in this 
field. 


Section 4.—Research in Geophysics and Astronomy 


Research in the field of geophysics is covered in the 1967 Year Book under the heading 
of Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada, pp. 30-32. The following item on this 
subject gives brief additional data on current (1967) projects and facilities. A special 
article on Astronomy in Canada, appearing in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 47-55, indicates 
in some detail the advances made in astronomical research and educational facilities; the 
write-up on pp. 420-421 mentions the highlights only. 


Geophysics.*—Geophysics—the study of the earth, including the oceans and atmos- 
phere, by the methods of physics—embraces a number of fields, each a major science in 
itself, such as geodesy, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, oceanography and 
hydrology. Work in geophysics in Canada is carried on by a number of Federal Govern- 
ment departments, some provincial governments, nearly all universities and by companies 
engaged in geophysical prospecting for oil or minerals. 


Currently, in the field of seismology, the 25 seismograph stations operated by the 
Dominion Observatory, with the co-operation of universities in several cases, provide 
good coverage of the country for the recording of earthquakes. The regular stations are 
supplemented by a special array of detectors at Yellowknife, N.W.T., which is operated 
by the Dominion Observatory as part of a world net of highly sensitive detection stations 
for nuclear explosions. Because of interest in seismicity as applied to building problems, 
special strong-motion instruments have been installed on the West Coast and, in co- 
operation with the Division of Building Research of the National Research Council, at 
Sept Iles, Que. Considerable work has also been done by both government and uni- 
versity groups on the study of the earth’s crust, using waves from explosions. 


Measurements of both the gravitational and magnetic fields of the earth were extended 
during 1966-67 over land areas by the Dominion Observatory and the Geological Survey, 
and over the oceans by the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. These measurements 
provide information that is extremely useful in the study of concealed geological structures. 
A very large area of Canada has now been covered by airborne magnetometer maps 
(partly through co-operative federal-provincial surveys); in many regions, these maps 
have come to be an essential item of equipment for the prospector. Because the north 
magnetic pole is located in Canada, studies of magnetic disturbances and their relation to 
conditions in the upper atmosphere are of importance in Canadian geophysical research. 
Observations by means of rockets were made at the Churchill Research Range in nor- 
thern Manitoba and also, for the first time, with rockets fired from Resolute Bay, N.W.T. 
Satellite Alouette I launched in 1962 and Alouette IJ launched in 1965 continue to provide 
information on the ionosphere. (See also p. 418.) 


The Canadian program for the International Hydrological Decade, a ten-year study 
of the world’s freshwater resources, has been developed in detail. Experimental basins 
across the country have been selected for the observation of the effects of changes in 
surface features on the amount and quality of groundwater. A feature of the Canadian 
program in hydrology is the importance of glacier studies. During the year, expeditions 


* Prepared by Dr. G. D. Garland, Geophysics Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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to over 12 glaciers in the Arctic or Cordillera were carried out by Canadian or other groups. 
Great interest was provided by the Steele glacier of the Yukon, which in July 1966 under- 
went a sudden and unprecedented advance. 


Meteorology includes not only the routine forecasting carried out principally by the | 


Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport (see pp. 63-64), but also research in 
special problems by the Branch and by at least 12 university groups. These problems 
include controlled experiments in weather modification, the mechanics of hail formation, 
and micrometeorology, which is the detailed investigation of meteorological conditions 
in regions of small extent. 


Partly as a result of work by Canadian geophysicists on the nature of the ocean floor, 


which indicated that the major oceans of the world are spreading, the old theory of. 
continental drift was revitalized and actively discussed by geophysicists throughout the | 
world. It is recognized that there could be very significant consequences to the methods — 


of locating economic minerals if the continents are drifting. 


Astronomy.*—Modern astronomical research is based on observations secured 


with complex optical and radio telescopes. ‘The major centres of this research in Canada — 
have developed within the Federal Government and at a few universities. Research in 


optical astronomy began early in this century at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, and 
this was followed by the construction of larger telescopes at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory, Victoria, and the David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto. 


| 
| 
} 
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Other Canadian universities teaching astronomy include the University of Western Ontario, | 


Queen’s University, the University of Waterloo, the University of Saskatchewan, the 


University of British Columbia and Victoria University. Some of these universities have ~ 


their own small observatories. A new observatory, commemorating the visit of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II to Canada in October 1964, is under construction on Mount 
Kobau in southern British Columbia, It will be equipped with a large reflecting tele- 
scope 150 inches in diameter, in addition to smaller telescopes, and will be a national 
observatory available to astronomers throughout the country. Completion of the large 
telescope is scheduled for about 1973. 


Canada first entered the field of radio astronomy, the study of radio emissions from 
beyond the earth, in 1946 when the National Research Council began its study of solar 
radio waves. Radio astronomy has expanded rapidly and there are now radio telescopes 
operated by the University of Toronto, by Queen’s University, by the Dominion Observ- 
atory near Penticton, B.C., and by the National Research Council at a large observatory 
in Algonquin Park, Ont., where a steerable radio telescope 150 feet in diameter began 
observations in 1966. An 84-foot parabolic telescope and two large arrays of antennas 
are in operation at the Penticton site. 


Canadian astronomers are engaged in various specialized fields of research. In the 
study of the solar system the sun has been studied for many years by both optical and radio 
techniques with emphasis on solar flares and other phenomena which affect the environ- 
ment of the earth. Solar eclipses in which the path of totality crosses Canada have been 
observed whenever possible. Only minor attention has been devoted to study of the 
planets but major efforts have gone into meteor research. Both photographic and radar 
equipment are employed in this work and the study of meteor spectra and radar echoes 
from meteor trails have been particular specialties. There is an increasing interest in the 
related field of meteorites and Canada has figured prominently in the study and inter- 
pretation of old craters caused by the impact of huge meteorites. 


Stellar astronomy has been the largest single field of Canadian astronomy. One 
aspect of this is the accurate determination of the positions and motions of stars in the 
sky. The Dominion Observatory is continuing an active program of positional astronomy 
aided by new and highly specialized instruments. The large telescopes at Victoria and 
Toronto have been used primarily for spectroscopy, one of the major tools of astrophysics. 


* Prepared by Dr. Ian Halliday of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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Several programs have been completed in which large groups of stars have been studied 
individually to determine their true luminosities and motions in the line of sight. The 
results have then been used for research on the structure of the earth’s Milky Way galaxy. 
From spectroscopic studies of certain types of close double stars, information on such 
properties as the size, mass, density and temperature of individual stars is secured. Stars 
whose light varies in intensity have been studied by photography for many clusters of stars 
and are also studied by photoelectric devices mounted on the telescopes at Victoria, 
Toronto and the University of Western Ontario. 


Although the optical telescopes in Canada have not been used for extragalactic research, 
many of the stronger sources in the field of radio astronomy are now known to be exceedingly 
distant objects far beyond the stars of the earth’s galaxy. Canadian radio telescopes are 
and will continue to be engaged in the observation of such sources. At the same time 
they are also involved in the study of clouds of gas between the stars of the Milky Way 
system and this work complements the knowledge gained from spectroscopic research 
with optical telescopes. The large size of the Queen Elizabeth II telescope planned for 
Mount Kobau will guarantee Canadian astronomers an opportunity to become active in 
all fields of extragalactic astronomy and will provide essentially complete facilities for 
astronomical research in Canada. 


Section 5.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


This Section outlines research facilities and activities other than those covered in 
Sections 1 to 4—various federal departments and agencies, provincial organizations, 
universities and industry. The first three types of institutions—federal, provincial and 
university—have, of course, an interest in problems of industrial significance. As already 
stated, although many Canadian industries now possess research facilities—some of them 
quite extensive—much of the industrial research to date has been done under government 
auspices. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies 


have expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw 


ie 


materials, which were long the basis of Canada’s export trade, and later because of in- 
creasing interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs of 
national defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource require- 
ments. In addition to the activities of the National Research Council, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited and the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources dealt with in 
Sections 1 to 4, there are a number of other federal agencies involved in research, as shown 
in Table 8, p. 432. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter XI of 
this volume, the investigations conducted by the Board of Grain Commissioners in Chapter 
XXI, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter XII, scientific services 
concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources in Chapters I and XIII, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries and the Fisheries Research Board in Chapter XV, research of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in 
Chapter I, medical and other research conducted by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare and other agencies in Chapter VI, and the work of the Defence Research 
Board in Chapter X XVI. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development operates a permanent 
scientific research laboratory north of the Arctic Circle. This laboratory, at Inuvik, 
N.W.T., has year-round facilities specially designed for arctic research and serves as a 
base for extensive field studies in the Western Arctic. It accommodates a permanent staff 
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of eight scientists from many disciplines and up to 16 visiting researchers. The operation 
of the laboratory is in charge of a manager working under the direction of the Northern | 


Co-ordination and Research Centre of the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


Five of Canada’s provincial governments (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, | 
Saskatchewan and Alberta) have established research councils or foundations and two. 
others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting up of such | 
organizations. Quebec has also announced its intention of establishing a provincial re- 
search council and industrial research centre in the near future. Most. provincial govern- 


ments have university laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and 


agricultural problems, and many individual departments have facilities for research in 
their particular fields of endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial. 


aid to students working in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly 


well covered because of its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also | 


intensely interested in their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those 
subjects (see Index). 


Research and development expenditures by the seven provincial councils or founda-_ 


tions and the sources of funds for such purposes are shown in Subsection 4, Tables 5 and 
6, p. 430. 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people scientific and technical assistance in finding new 
and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the mine and the 
process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific work on local 
problems and available resources. Within two years a new $1,250,000 laboratory building, 
to be financed by an Atlantic Development Board grant, will occupy a commanding 10- 
acre site in Dartmouth, N.S., and will house a staff of about 100, including 70 scientists 
and technicians. An additional $500,000 has been provided for construction of three 
smaller laboratories for ceramics, timber-testing and water-testing. 

The Foundation assists universities, colleges, research groups, industries, provincial 
and federal departments and individuals by loans of equipment, grants, scholarships, 
laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, photogrammetric and translation 
services, and technical information. It has supported or collaborated in work on breeding 
new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, 
coal-burning equipment, the constitution and gasification of coal, the non-destructive 
testing of mine equipment, the utilization of anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, 
seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. It has conducted geophysical, geolog- 
ical, air pollution and seaweed surveys as well as forest aphid, forest ecology and genetic 
studies and has assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, 
on pressures in underground strata and on crop damage by predators. Its Geophysical 
Division is equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, resistivity, 
seismic and electromagnetic explorations, and so assess the possibilities of the existence of 
oil, gas, potash and other economic mineral deposits in Nova Scotia and in the surrounding 
sea. The Technical Services Division provides industries in the province with a free field 


service on technical information and industrial engineering. Technical assistance is also” 


provided on corrosion problems, equipment and process trouble-shooting and on new 
product development. The Operational Research Division prepares studies on provincial 
resource utilization and undertakes industrial studies at the request of individual firms. 

A Research Foundation Bulletin is issued from time to time to keep industry advised 
of Foundation activities and also of important discoveries in science and technology. 
The Research Record provides a descriptive account of past research projects. 


t 
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The New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—The aims of this 
Council, established by an Act of Legislature in 1962, are inter alia to “promote, stimulate 
and. expedite continuing improvements in productive efficiency and expansion in the 
various sectors of the New Brunswick economy”. The Council receives an operating 
grant from the provincial government and support in specific areas from federal sources. 
It undertakes contract research on a repayment basis from industry. Its laboratories are 
at present 17,000 sq. feet on a ten-acre site in Fredericton, and plans are being drawn up 
to extend this to a total of 50,000 sq. feet with the support of a capital grant of $1,250,000 
from the Atlantic Development Board. Staff continues to increase—doubling from 20 
to 40 during 1965-66 and reaching an expected 50 by the end of 1967. The work of the 
Council is centred on providing industry with engineering, industrial engineering and 
technical information services, on training courses in management techniques and on 
applied research in the fields of mechanical and control engineering, food technology, 
microbiology and mineral technology. Policies are established, by 13 Council members 
representative of provincial industry, labour, government and education with the help 
of specialist advisory committees. The Executive Director has supervision over and 
direction of the work of the staff and has charge of all matters relating to the administration 
of the affairs of the Council. The Chairman of the Council reports annually to the 
Premier of the province. 


Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council consists of seven 
members representing natural-resource-based industry, manufacturing, the University 
of Manitoba and labour. Its work is financed by provincial government appropriations, 
although fees and service charges may be levied for its services. The objectives of the 
Council are to promote or carry on, or cause to be promoted or carried on, research and 
scientific inquiries respecting agriculture, other natural resources, industry or other seg- 
ments of the economy of the province and to help secure for Manitoba the benefits of 
research and scientific inquiries carried on elsewhere. The preponderance of small in- 
dustrial establishments in Manitoba and their need for assistance in developing a more 
scientifically based production capability to improve their competitive position in domestic 
and world markets was the major technical reason for the establishment of the Council. 
At present it maintains an office and staff in the Provincial Government Administration 
Building (Norquay Building) in Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is 
therefore particularly concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources 
and the scientific aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and 
laboratory facilities of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University 
of Saskatchewan and was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholar- 
ships to graduate students. The 1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council 
to acquire property, employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory build- 
ings were erected on the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the 
present program of research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of 
agriculture not covered by other organizations, and technical assistance to industry. A 
large part of the program is carried out by the permanent staff, now numbering about 60, 
but some of the Council’s research is still promoted by grants to university staff. The 
members of the controlling body, the Council proper, are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and consist of representatives of the government, industry and the 
university. 
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Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a scientific and | 
industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the — 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading — 
to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act somewhat similar to that which — 
set up the National Research Council and is principally financed by provincial govern- 
ment appropriations. The present program is directed to the application of basic and — 
applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the province and toward _ 
the establishment of new industrial operations within the province. Investigations in the | 
Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into two branches—the Earth Sciences 
Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, geological surveys and research, 
mineral beneficiation and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on coal, petro-__ 
leum, natural gas, chemical process and product development, and gasoline and oil testing. 
There are, in addition, groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway re- | 
search, a co-operative program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a — 
number of special projects. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of ten individuals | 
representative of the government, the universities and industry. The various research 
projects are reviewed by advisory committees composed of specialists in each field, drawn 
from industry, the universities and the provincial government. 


The main Council laboratories are located on the University of Alberta campus in | 
Edmonton. A pilot plant facility is located in the Clover Bar area east of the city. 


Ontario Research Foundation.*—The Ontario Research Foundation, established 
in 1928, operates as an independent corporation, deriving its powers from a special Act 
of the Legislature and governed by a Board of Governors appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Ontario. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund composed of subscriptions from commercial and industrial corporations, and from 
private individuals, and a grant from the provincial government. However, most of its 
current income is derived from contract research undertaken for industry, although income 
is also obtained from the various government departments for research and other work 
undertaken on a contract basis. The Foundation is concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of industry and the development of Ontario’s natural resources through the application 
of scientific research. However, Foundation activities are not confined to the province; 
research contracts are routinely handled for any organization, without reference to location. 
Being primarily an industrial research institution, the Foundation’s main areas of scientific 
endeavour are chemistry, physics, metallurgy, applied microbiology, textiles and engineer- 
ing. A field engineering and technical information service is provided free to industry, 
sponsored by the Ontario Department of Economics and Development and by the National 
Research Council. In 1967 the Ontario Research Foundation relocated in Sheridan Park, 
Ont., where it is the nucleus organization of the Sheridan Park Research Community. 


British Columbia Research Council.*—This Council is a non-profit, industrial 
research institute with offices and laboratories on the campus of the University of British 
Columbia. Its function is to enable even the smallest firms to improve their competitive 
position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the most up-to-date scientific 
knowledge. The Council provides a free technical information service in collaboration 
with the National Research Council, carries out contract research for clients on a con- 
fidential basis and initiates ‘‘in house” research programs designed to promote and utilize 
the resources of the province. The Council is active in the areas of applied biology, 
chemistry, engineering, physics, operations research, industrial market studies and economic 
feasibility studies. 


* See also p. 401. 
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Subsection 3.—University Research 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: research 
projects carried out by faculty members in addition to their teaching duties; investigations 
by students, under the guidance of professors, to meet the requirements for advanced 
degrees; and larger projects or programs undertaken co-operatively on a faculty or inter- 
faculty basis in large laboratories or specialized institutes connected with the university. 


Faculty Resources.—Research is generally considered to be an important part of 
the function of the university teacher and many of the 19,000 full-time staff members of 
Canadian universities can be assumed to be engaged in such activity. With most staff 
members, only the time that can be spared from teaching duties can be devoted to research 
during the teaching session but, for those not teaching summer classes, the summer months 
offer an opportunity for relatively uninterrupted research activity. The projects under- 
taken are very diverse in character and defy brief classification here but information 
concerning them is available in the annual reports of the presidents of the individual 
universities. For the humanities only, a more convenient source of information about 
the scope and diversity of Canadian scholarship is the “Bibliography of Scholarly Publica- 
tions” included in The Humanities in Canada, a report prepared by F. E. L. Priestley 
for the Humanities Research Council of Canada and published by the University of Toronto 
Press in 1964. 


Student Resources.—Prior to World War II, higher education in Canada concen- 
trated almost exclusively on the production of trained professionals to serve the community 
as doctors, lawyers, engineers, etc., and only three Canadian universities had established 
graduate schools. In 1965-66, however, 43 universities and colleges were offering work at 
the graduate level, 30 of them with doctorate programs. The writing of a research thesis is 
an important part of the requirements for the award of the higher degrees toward which 
the students enrolled in these schools work. Compilations of the numbers of such students 
by sex, course, university, degree sought and year of expected graduation may be found in 
the annual series Statistical Summary of Students Registered in the Graduate Schools of 
Canadian Universities in Physical and Earth Sciences, in Architecture and Engineering, 
and in Life Sciences, published by the National Research Council, and in Graduate Students 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences Registered at Canadian Universities 1963-64, published 
by the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


In 1965-66, the total enrolment (full-time and part-time) in graduate schools of 
Canadian universities and colleges amounted to 24,920, of whom 4,667 were women. In 
the same year, 697 Ph.D.s and 5,233 Master degrees and licences were awarded. 


Financial Resources.—Financial support for university research comes primarily 
from five sources: departments and agencies of the Federal Government, quite heavily 
committed to support research largely in the natural and life sciences; industry, which 
supports both basic and applied research; private foundations, which have for many years 
been generous supporters of research, sometimes in selected fields; provincial governments; 
and the United States Government. Among these, the Federal Government is the largest 
single contributor. In 1965-66, its share of the total provision of funds for university 
research amounted to about 60 p.c., provincial governments contributed about 15 p.c., 
9 p.c. came from private foundations, a little over 4 p.c. from industry and the remainder 
from other sources. 

Although federal funds are channelled through almost a score of different departments 
and agencies, by far the greater part of the total is disbursed by four of them: the Defence 
Research Board, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Medical Research 
Council and the National Research Council. Most of the assistance is in the form of direct 
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grants in support of research projects undertaken by university staff members but a signifi-- 


cant part of the total program is the assistance given to graduate students working for | 


higher degrees. Funds are also made available to defray associated expenditures, such as __ 


those incurred in the publication of research journals and the holding of conferences. 


The activities of the Defence Research Board in support of university research con- | 
sist mainly in the provision of funds for projects in basic sciences that are relevant to the | 


defence of the nation. Funds administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and the Medical Research Council go chiefly to support research in the medical 


and para-medical sciences. The National Research Council confines its support to the © 


physical and earth sciences, architecture and engineering, and the life sciences. The total 


amount of funds disbursed by these and the other Federal Government agencies in 1966-67 _ 


was over $42,000,000, not including more than $7,000,000 in scholarships and bursaries 
paid to students. 


The major source of funds for the promotion of the arts, humanities and social sciences, 
including research in these fields, is the Canada Council (see p. 395). It is rather difficult 
to define and categorize the various aspects of the Council’s support of university research. 
Broadly speaking, however, three main categories can be identified; assistance to individual 
postgraduate students and research fellows; grants-in-aid of particular research projects; 
and assistance with ancillary research activities such as the compilation of indexes and 
bibliographies, purchases for libraries, publication costs and travel expenses. - 


In addition, some Federal Government agencies such as the Defence Research Board 
and the Departments of Manpower and Immigration, Labour, and Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development operate programs of university grants and contracts for research 
in economics, anthropology, sociology and related disciplines, but the total amount made 
available under these programs is not large. 


Subsection 4.—Industrial Research and Development 


Canadian firms are becoming increasingly involved in research and development. 
The need to develop new or improved products to serve expanding domestic and foreign 
markets, to meet competition from other Canadian and foreign firms and to efficiently 
exploit the country’s natural resources has required industry to form and expand compe- 


tent research and development units. This development of research and development 


facilities has been encouraged by the growth in markets, production facilities, financial 
resources and supplies of technically skilled manpower. 


The Federal Government recognizes the need for industrial research and development 
and has inaugurated several programs of direct assistance. The Department of Industry 
administers two: the Defence Development Sharing Programme and the Programme for 
the Advancement of Industrial Technology. The National Research Council and the 
Defence Research Board both make grants in support of industrial research projects. 
In addition, the Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act authorizes the 
Department of Industry to make substantial grants to firms expanding their research and 
development programs. 


Industrial Research and Development Expenditures.—The latest biennial 
DBS survey of expenditures on industrial research and development in Canada was 
carried out in 1966 and provided estimates for 1963 to 1966. These are summarized in the 
following tables; details are contained in the DBS publication Industrial Research and 
Development Expenditures in Canada, 1965. 
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The type of industrial research and development covered by these surveys ranges 
from pure research designed to obtain new knowledge in the physical and life sciences to 
conceiving and developing new products and processes, or major changes in products and 
processes, and bringing them to the stage of production. Such activities as market 
research and process and quality control are excluded. Companies surveyed were asked 
to report the cost of research and development done within the company in Canada and 
payments for research done outside the company in and outside Canada. 


Spending on industrial research and development has increased every year during 
the period 1963-66. The annual increases in current expenditures from 1963 to 1964 and 
from 1964 to 1965 were about 20 p.c., but this rate seems to have declined to about 
5 p.c. in 1965 to 1966. However, the 1966 estimates are largely forecasts. A possible 
explanation of this apparent decline may be that several major projects with heavy costs 
for prototype materials or ‘expendable’ research equipment are reaching completion. 
Both the aircraft and primary metals industries forecast declines in expenditures in 1966. 


Two other observations may be made from the data in Table 1. The first is that 
expenditures for research and development plant and equipment seem to continue at a 
rate of about 20 p.c. of current intramural costs. The second is that the size and relative 
importance of payments for research and development performed abroad seem to be 
declining. Indeed, in 1965 companies reported receiving almost as much for such purposes 
from other countries as they spent abroad. 


1.—Total Industrial Research and Development Expenditures, 1963-66 


Item 1963° 1964: 1°65" 1966! 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Current Expenditures— 
ingramural Costescros .cdit. dink fash woe hite deems 153.6 188.3 235.0 248.0 
Wares and-salaries/.\...ccs ca ss cevesecteceenss 81.4 95.0 115.0 128.2 
TICE AT Oe a ee ie oh aay a oie o.sie Malia thio orale 6 72.2 93.3 120.0 119.8 
PX CrAMUEAL DAVINENItS, ... » 5... ceinrag 4s < ogieicie cc 6 soles 30.8 35.4 29.3 30.5 
ME CANACAA. s 2 es. kivwhelele!s alee. BN heist «< 1.4 1.6 2.2 OG} 
Mussiceeanadamusnes- ire Ase. bis Less os 29. 48 83.83 CH ie | 28. 93 
Totals, Current Expenditures......... 184.4 223.7 264.3 278.5 
Capital Expenditures— 
MPrMIORAGTOUTLOIN GS Ics vars wise a calses sere steele ce's's ase 10.6 14.8 13.8 20.6 
PR SMINEIATIO TG FN 5, Fox, <.3 0,010/010.018 aia alsteeoe ae cass ane bi | 31.7 36.1 31.5 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.......... 276% 46.5 49.9 52.2 
Totals, All Expenditures............... 212.1 270.2 $14.2 330.7 
SE ah a ae mt mer ah et ey aime, ak | a a Sa a Se Ue eee ae See Pe IETS 
1 Forecast by respondents. 2 Adjusted by DBS to remove those payments made by one Canadian firm to 
another, since such payments are covered in the intramural costs. 3 DBS estimate. 


Table 2 shows the current intramural research and development expenditures by 
performing industry. In 1965, three industries—electrical products, aircraft and chemical 
products—accounted for about 57 p.c. of the total expenditures. Since 1955, the year 
of the first survey, these industries have spent more for current intramural research and 
development than all others combined. 


“= 
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2.—Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1963-66 


Industry 1963" 1964° 1965: 1966! 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Mines es ose Ae ee ce arendicaislesatotlan'e ovicles Gelae settee lesien omits 5,151 6,818 8,404 8,817 
Gasvand-oili wells... were tect vetieteint tic tet ccce sere ts 688 1,293 1,826 1,873 
Manufacturing— 
Food andi beverages. Jxywicisiis « Bleid-.culenbhasmiaiactoes.<.* 3,788 4,543 5,422 6,097 
AA ok> aA OOO SORTA io SOD Acne DEI fe ene cede 1,903 2,099 2,485 - 3,115 
does (o- Retl hataicriatoendminc ermarictscic Sixtuth, cartels Grecian + POOHOE 2,597 2,816 3,366 3,220 
FILS ITIE Nae Ae eo ike ae ee sae e he Hanne « ohlae 154 195 300 297 
Furniture land fixtures i :ocstes.« sus saroedtos aSeave Hebise ss 118 127 114 121 
PAPER oc eeie te cea sirens Oh aetna cette nasi crereiamrecit scree 10,€85 14,389 14, 460 16,174 . 
Primary metals} (ferrous) 25 fs dees Seles Oe eae 3,014 Oeidal 5,603 4,016 
Primary metals (non-ferrous)...........ss0csedsceseseeess 9,054 9,183 9,671 10,348 
Metalifabricatingert. t.: cca cecco te te atc: tenet eet ns 3,646 3,170 3,296 3,167 
Machinery.j)82hysiceree. a5). Bast ELE cpeike Talo. Mitiheerebls 6, 496 7,743 8,154 8,879 
ANTOTAly ANG DALUS.5,< 2o dsc wieael hao oe cua a uicecs sn eace 30, 846 40 , 526 54, 469 50, 838 
Other transportation equipment.............ccceeecceecees 675 1,811 1,990 1,840 
MLECErICAl MTOGUCIS cece ates ase cations ae eras oieiietias ofan 30,956 40,015 55,824 60, 504 
Non-metallic mineral products.............ccceeeceeecees 1,916 1,889 1,784 2,104 
Petroleum products}! o2 A452 «Gi. ESh viel Phe os oe eee se 7,699 8,655 11,715 15,657 
Druga ‘and medicines) 7%, coi. a s.i4'-sins eee une slor be 4,413 5, 583 6,929 8,349 
Otherrchemicalinroducteserw tmnci. tetris moet cer oe ne 17,985 20,308 22 926 24, 860 
Scientific and professional instruments..............0++0.: 5,007 5,366 7,477 7,872 © 
Other: manufacturing .ajsc. .eosmeee es: ete eee 2,344 3,470 3,776 4,100 
Dotals,\Alanulactirme sey SO ie eet 143 , 596 175,665 219,761 231, 558 
Transportation and other utilities.................cceeceeeeees 3,102 3,181 3,339 3,672 
Other non-ameanniacturing aso cee eee eon eae ate 987 1,396 1,679 2,063 
Totals, All Imd@ustries oi. ).6 00005 dis os oss cde eves sewen 153, 594 188,353 2355009 247,983 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


Because of difficulties of interpretation and estimation, the figures shown in Table 3 


cannot be more than approximations. However, they do indicate that the research and 


development performed within an industrial group may be for the benefit of some other 
related industry or for a new ‘industry’. Furthermore, company groups may have been 
assigned to one industry, whereas the activities of the group, including research and 
development, may actually cover several industries. The relevant table in Industrial 
Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, 1965, which gives the distribution by 
industry, shows this more clearly, For example, about three quarters of the research and 
development for rubber products and almost one half of that for textiles are performed by 
the chemical industry; also, research and development for the aircraft industry is largely 
for other products—about $27,000,000 is spent on aircraft, $10,000,000 on guided missiles 
and space vehicles, and $22,000,000 on other transportation equipment. 


3.-—Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Product Group, 1965 


Product Group Amount AS 3 Product Group Amount aed 

$’000,000 $’000,000 
Food and beverages............... 5.2 2.2 |} Electronic components.............. 44.2 18.8 
Rubber products 3.2 1.3 || Electrical industrial apparatus...... 5.6 2.4 
Lextileg 0.2 We. eon irco tee Santee 6.5 2.8 || Household electrical products....... 2.0 0.9 
Forest products. crs ts sees esse eet 12.8 5.5 || Other electrical products........... 2.5 1.1 
Smelting and refining............... 19.3 8.2 || Petroleum and coal products........ 12.1 5.2 
Rolling, casting and extruding...... 3.4 1.4 || Drugs and medicines............... 183 Beil 
Fabricated metal products.......... ool 1.3 || Industrial chemicals................ 5.7 2.4 
Machinery . 2,43) 4.. se wouscusaes ¢* ¢ 11.8 5.0 || Plastics and synthetic resins........ a0 3.0 
Scientific and professional instru- Other chemicals and chemical prod- 

INENES wariesrars. « dedhdye Siastole orion tyne 5.3 2.0 UCTS ss. search.» Taoaiee sere aS aks 7.5 See 
wirorargs.. J. TER GEILE, atbiin aes 26.9 11D OE OGH ORAS. sal chi> aetic sth cele « tees 8.8 3.7 
Guided missiles and space vehicles. 9.9 4.2 
Motor vehicles... ...6....s0-00e000% 3.1 lod 
Other transportation and equipment] 21.7 9.2 Totals, All Groups......... 235.0 100.0 
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: For all Canadian industry, the performing company is by far the most important 
source of funds. However, Table 4 gives sources of funds for total current and capital 
research and development expenditures. Since capital expenditures are not usually 
financed by governments or other companies supporting a firm’s research and development 
program, the performing company would be a less dominant source of funds for current 
intramural expenditures—perhaps accounting for about 65 p.c. rather than 71 p.c. Other 
significant sources are the Federal Government, foreign governments and foreign related 
companies. Industries and firms do not rely on the same sources to the same extent. 
For example, about 67 p.c. of the research and development funds for the aircraft industry 
seems to come from outside the performing company. The direct support of the Federal 
Government goes mainly to two industries—aircraft (52 p.c.) and electrical products 
(31 p.c.). Funds from foreign sources account for about one fifth of all intramural ex- 
penditures for the drug, petroleum and aircraft industries. 


_ 4.—Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, by Industry, 1965! 


Canadian Sources 


Industry rece Govern- Foreign Total 
Reporting anal ment Other? 
Company Subsidiary Ca f 7 
Companies paid 
$000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
NIE sits = chee < ode oi x06 0 0 slace edhe 9,428 22 511 105 10,381 
Ganiand oil-wells:visccs0 0. es oe 1,926 427 _ _ 2,954 
Manufacturing— 
Food and beverages.........+.-. 6, 303 16 299 1 7,219 
Rolo. dos dao eacReegepaemnee 1,922 — 202 _ 2,976 
PPTL OS eo iare dca copa.e. a yis'e:s.s «ogo 0:0 4,269 54 50 18 4,421 
oe oe ec tedcees® 224 — — 116 340 
Furniture and fixtures........... 114 _ —_ — 114 
. 2 poi aoe - 21,307 974 320 2,198 25, 227 
Primary metals (ferrous)........ 7,634 — 47 — 7,693 
Primary metals (non-ferrous).... 10,201 815 288 203 11,528 
Metal fabricating................ 3,418 _ 193 & 3,615 
MREOTUIMETV See fc cee aoc eve aie eles 7,474 — 101 128 8, 432 
Aarerait and parts. ...2...s00+9-- 17,798 219 25,982 3 54,610 
Other transportation equipment. 1,955 — 46 _ 2,001 
Electrical products.............. 43,219 37 15,468 853 63,033 
Non-metallic mineral products.. 1,013 20 220 5 1,905 
Petroleum products............- 17,767 oe 65 87 22,726 
Drugs and medicines............ 7,542 — 403 _ 10,234 
Other chemical products........ 27, 282 188 601 — 28, 468 
Scientific and professional in- 
SETUMOUESRaa TE, « sie. ated Pesetseles = 4,020 — 2,953 263 7,713 
Other manufacturing............ 2,106 78 1,769 _ 4,003 
Totals, Manufacturing....... 186, 168 2,401 49,007 3,879 266, 258 
Transportation and other utilities.. 3, 488 _ — _ 3, 488 
Other non-manufacturing............ 603 172 421 381 1,799 
Totais, All Industries......... 201,618 3,022 49,939 4,365 284,880 
Percentage of total funds............ 70.8 1.1 17.5 1.5 100.0 
1 Includes capital expenditures. 2 Includes the membership fees of research institutes and payments for 
research and development performed under contract for non-related companies. 3 Includes foreign govern- 


ments, 
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Research and Development Expenditures by Provincial Research Councils | 
and Foundations.—Seven provinces have established research councils and foundations | 
(see pp. 422-424), each having the primary role of assisting firms with technical problems. 
and of aiding with the development of provincial natural resources... Table 5 shows the 
approximate expenditures of these councils or foundations. There seem to be two main 
differences between the pattern shown here and that apparent in Table 1—the first is | 
that wages and salaries seem to account for a larger portion of current intramural costs 
and the second is the relative unimportance of extramural payments. j 


5.—Total Expenditures on Research and Development by Provincial Research Councils 
and Foundations, 1963-66 


Item 1963 1964 1865 19661 


$7000, 000 $7000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 


Current Expenditures— 


hiitra maura WCOStsiates.c No caves chee acer en cette niet s 5.1 6.0 6.6 7.5 
Wages andisslaniesiycs. ci. aces bs osaeaneles he 8.2 S27 ea, Mints 

Other an.2 toc ss so toss ee is 1.9 50) 55 aes 

EXtramuralpayMents-.n..tancosiee ste sees tack 0.2 - 0.2 On 0.1 

Totals, Current Expenditures.......... 5.3 6.2 6.7 7.6 

Capital Expenditures.................. cc cece ccc e eee 1.0 0.7 2.9 4.7% 

Totals, All Expenditures................ 6.3 6.9 9.6 12.3 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


As shown in Table 6, the provincial governments are by far the most important 
source of funds, although some councils or foundations rely on them more than others. 
Payments for research and development contracts from Pusey industry are the second 
largest source of revenue. 


6.—Sources of Funds for Research and Development Performed by Provincial Research 
Councils and Foundations, 1965 


Canadian | Foreign 
Source Sources Sources Total 


$'000,000 | $7000,000 |} $’000, 000 


Owmmnmigi chs corre hystieie Ue de 2 eee ee Oa thie be 0.4 
Provincial governments. . 5. Fi... sss dew LOM ole a aie Sets REN Mouse onb cH Saimin 6.2 — 6.2 
Government Of Canada. .03. occa a. «8 si ey aha cnies & Se Oe ot Wie th de tah a eee 0.7 — 0.7 
Contract work for business enterprises.............cccecccecccccecccecccerecees 1.4 0.3 1.7% 
QEROO ican ten ona te ave vine cat Hine'cs onde WOM wna Mews occa ak coe we eed 0.7 — 0.7 


ROUTAN re ce Pee ee ete ee tre ee EE, ES SUTIN 9.4 0.3 9.7 
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Section 6.—Federal Government Expenditures on 
Scientific Activities 


Information on the expenditures of the Federal Government for scientific activities 
is provided by annual surveys carried out by the DBS. Lach survey covers the actual 
costs of the preceding fiscal year and the estimated expenditures of the current year on the 
scientific programs of the reporting departments and agencies. At present, only activities 
in the physical and life sciences are included, although eventually the surveys will be 
expanded to include the social sciences. For survey purposes, “scientific activities’’ 
consist of research and development, scientific data collection, scientific information, 
testing and standardization and scientific scholarships. Data are also collected on capital 
expenditures on plant for scientific activities and on personnel employed in research and 
development. 


The total amount spent by the Federal Government in support of scientific activities 
has increased substantially during the period shown in Table 7; annual increases in 
operating costs and grants or contracts were approximately 8 p.c., 23 p.c. and 14 p.c. 
The conduct of research and development, which includes intramural activities and 
contracts to other organizations, is the largest individual activity; its costs account for 
approximately 65 p.c. of all current costs. All research and development financed by the 
Federal Government represents about 80 p.c. of current expenditures on scientific activities. 


7.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-67 


Activity and Department or Agency 1963-64F 1964-65" 1965-66° 1966-671 


$’000, 000 $'000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 


Scientific Activity— 

Conduct of research and development...............6. 179.8 192.4 234.1 262.4 
Pprante-sn-aid of research 2.252 ii fecuie eet Cees onc e'e vee 60 26.8 36.1 48.9 66.0 
Capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities. 37.3 50.3 55.0 60.4 
eeMneiIne CLA UR CONOCUION v0. 2) oss cgrn sss Seite Red oae es 22.8 24.0 27.2 30.8 
See Oe OLTA SHON... 1. Yeo. eu take es sels owes sae e's 12.7 13.0 15.4 18.4 
Mesting and standardization: (4... cst esses bss cece ees 17.4 14.4 17.7 19.0 
Scholarship and fellowship programs........ Boers antsy 2.9 3.8 4.3 5.9 

Totals, Scientific Activities...................... 299.7 333.9 402.6 462.9 


Department or Agency— 


PMMORLENTO eco das a win vs cihesies & Sul Saar nee Aan 30.6 33.4 36.8 41.2 
Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic Energy Control Board 

and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited)........... 46.5 54.3 56.5 63.3 
merey,.Maines and ReSOurces., ....42..ec0slece cee aes 42.3 43.6 53.0 67.0 


National Research Council (incl. Medical Research 
ORIOL CCIE A wikis «a's 6 ensrclt eee oaicle sremtetiae o'ce ne 52.5 60.8 79.7 102.4 


PRET CC POI CCS occ s coo hee hone SO OIe Eonar teins s Sen 30.7 45.6 44.2 
Defence Research Board..........ccecccecceerees 38.5 39.2 43.6 45.3 
EEE re, Sec tctae Mite e eter shone 57.6 71.9 87.4 99.5 
Totals, Departments and Agencies............. 299.7 333.9 402.6 462.9 


1 Forecast. 
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Table 8 shows the expenditures of various departments and agencies of the Govern- 


ment’s total current expenditures on scientific activities, the departments supporting 


defence and industry accounted for about 30 p.c., the five natural resource departments 
for 30 p.c., the National Research Council for 20 p.c., the two agencies concerned with 
atomic energy for 12 p.c., and medical research and training for 5 to 6 p.c. 


8.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities, by Department or Agency, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


1965-66 1966-671 
parrees popes teas aur 
xpend- | Expend- xpend- | Expend- 
Department or Agency itures itures Capital’ ‘Total itures itures Capitan!) Total 
on on other id ee ig on on other @Pt 2 
Research| Scien- | =xpend-| Funds tp occarch| Scien- | Expend-| Funds 
and tifie itures | Applied and tifie itures | Applied 
Devel- | Activ- Devel- | Activ- 
opment | ities opment | ities 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Department of Agriculture......... 29,620 748 6,483 | 36,801 || 33,276 914 6,979 41,169 


Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic En- 
ergy Control Board and Atomic 


Energy of Canada Limited)...| 42,185 99 | 14,254] 56,538 | 49,381 65 | 13,892 63,338 
Department of Fisheries........... 11,133 105 3,583 | 14,821 |} 14,9388 165 5,364 20, 467 
Department of Forestry and Rural 

Developmient......00+. 5.04066 9, 285 4,038 1,578 | 14,896 }} 11,034 b,zZol 3,123 19,408 
Department of Industry........... 25,576 — — 25,576 || 31,000 — _— 31,000 
Medical Research Council......... 11,591 794 _ 12,385 |} 11,517 969 _ 12,486 
Department of Energy, Mines and 

EUESOULCESH Ste cine nere een e 18,453 | 26,308 8,219 | 52,980 |} 22,642 | 29,046 | 15,275 66, 963 
Department of National Health and 

Welfare sre sir. Sie eterna 6,768 1,620 6,919 | 15,307 7,039 1,916 3,101 12,056 
National Research Council........ 53,021 8,152 6,088 | 67,261 || 72,087 | 10,442 7,344 89,873 
Department of Indian Affairs and 

Northern Development........ 1,216 635 407 2,258 1,611 856 895 3,362 
Department of the Secretary of 

State...2.Qusse. Se. Rilke 510 555 5 1,070 715 765 10 1,490 
Department of Transport.......... 2,438 193 5, 435 8,066 3,374 405 1, 459 5, 238 
Department of Veterans A ffairs.... 425 — — 425 430 — — 430 
Other civilian departments or agen- 

CLOSE een eee ne ee 860 4,095 73 5,028 1,025 4,799 267 6,091 

Totals, excluding National 
DWelences.. 5°. ee 213,081 | 47,342 | 52,989 | 313,412 | 260,069 | 55,593 | 57,709 | 373,371 


Department of National Defence...}| 69,943 | 17,297 1,964 | 89,204 || 68,330 | 18,438 2,739 89, 507 


Armed “Worces..... .csdevecnes 28, 487 17,080 10 45,677 25, 843 18,181 700 44,224 
Defence Research Board...... 41,456 217 1,954 48,627 42, 987 257 2,089 45, 283 
Totals, All Departments 
and Agencies........... 283,024 | 64,639 | 54,953 | 402,616 || 328,399 | 74,031 | 60,448 | 462,878 
1 Forecast. 


The Federal Government is the sole source of funds considered here but it is not the 
sole performer. Although most of the Government-funded research and development 
continues to be performed within its own establishments, the Government’s support of 
outside research has increased noticeably during the past four years. Canadian industry 
and universities have both received a greater share, the relative expenditures on the 
Government’s intramural program having decreased from about 70 p.c. in 1963-64 to 
about 60 p.c. in 1966-67. 
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9.—Federal Government Current Expenditures on Research and Development, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-67 


Performing Organization 1963-64" 1964-65" 1965-66" 1966-67! 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 


PME NIRIBI G2 Ghat aca. 's 05,4 054 « bia N T's 0 0 0b Vo ob des vied ¥ tle sibs 147.3 152.9 173.1 201.2 
MAGIAN INAUSELY sic os inis vio vieioinle 09.5 siela d wide vce seis baisinces 35.8 45.0 66.7 71.6 
Educational institutions and individuals at such institutions 19.0 26.9 37.7 50.0 
Others (incl. non-profit organizations, other governments 
PC HIOTEIETITOCIDICIIIG) «Salsas ces ces sc sie «chs creo u.6s)0.5\0 ole 4.4 3.6 5.5 5.6 
Totals, Expenditures...............ccecceeeeeees 206.5 228.4 283.0 328.4 
1 Forecast. 


It is estimated that a full-time equivalent of about 18,600 persons was engaged in 
Government intramural research and development in 1966. Of these persons, about 
5,000 were scientists or engineers. The Department of Agriculture, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, the Defence Research Board and the National Research Council had the 
largest programs. 


The latest facility in 
Canada’s research pro- 
gram is the Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Es- 
tablishment at Pinawa, 
Manitoba, where hun- 
dreds of scientists and 
technicians are probing 
the economic produc- 
tion of nuclear power 
and conducting a mass 
of related studies in 
the fields of chemistry, 
chemical engineering, 
fuel development, med- 
icine and metallurgy. 


A series of heavily 
shielded rooms, or 
‘caves’, are equipped 
with manipulators to 
permit the delicate 
handling of highly 
radioactive materials. 


CHAPTER IX.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 
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able Offeneesesececc ere re et Oe TTT TENS 438 Subsection 2. The Canadian Penitentiary 
Subsection 2. Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Service 2% sic cieo-e esha ais ene = eyelets 454 
Years) Convicted of Indictable Offences 445 Subsection 3. The National Parole System 455 
Subsection 3. Convictions for Summary Section 5. Potice ForcEes AND CRIME STATIS- 
Conviction’ Offencest: (54. Ve ee.. Ca 447 Hos Oe a Se erent wee 456 
Subséction 47Appealesit. 0.7... 20 448 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of 
different legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt 
with by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘“The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’, 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts’. The Parliament of Canada may, however 


_ * Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
tPrepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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(Sect. 101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important 
changes, particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirm- 
ing the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of 
the federal judiciary are given in Chapter II, pp. 94-96, and provincial judiciaries are 
dealt with briefly at p. 96. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


- Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now 
in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’’* With reference to the criminal 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. Since the new Code came into force several amend- 
ments have been made, for the most part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable 
of these, as well in point of procedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing 
that motions for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should 
be heard by a quorum (at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; 
amendments effected by SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition 
of “obscenity”? and making provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material 
without a charge necessarily being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating 
to the allowing of time for payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed 
in aircraft in flight over the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a news- 
paper or broadcast of a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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at a preliminary inquiry or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless 


the accused has been discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial © 


has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 


system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 455-456). 


It is most important to note that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


‘1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 
continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.’’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44), the offence of murder was divided into saiead and 
non-capital, the death Si ae was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital 
murder, and the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous 
sexual offender substituted; in 1965 (SC 1964-65, c. 53) provision was made for the right to 
appeal in habeas corpus proceedings. 


The concept of ‘‘non-capital murder” was introduced into Canadian criminal law in 
1961. At that time, capital murder was defined to include, for example, planned and 
deliberate murder, murder in the course of certain violent acts and murder of peace officers 
and prison officers. Life imprisonment was substituted for the death penalty in cases 
where the accused was convicted of non-capital murder. In 1966, the House of Commons, 
on a free vote, rejected a Bill under which the death penalty for murder would have been 
completely abolished but in 1967 (SC 1967-68 c. 15) an Act was passed under which the 
definition of capital murder is restricted to the murder of peace officers or prison officers. 
This Act was brought into force on Dec. 29, 1967, and will continue in force for a period 
of five years from that day. The Act will then expire unless before the end of the five-year 
period Parliament by a joint resolution of both Houses directs that it shall continue in 
force. If the Act is not continued in force before the expiry of the five-year period, the 
broader definition of capital murder introduced in 1961 will again come into operation. It 
should be noted that the law contains a provision whereby a person in respect of whom 
sentence of death has been commuted or a person who has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for capital murder shall not be released without the prior approval of the Governor 
in Council. 


A Bill (C-195) proposing a number of changes in criminal law and procedure was 
introduced and given first reading in the House of Commons on Dec. 21, 1967.* The 
proposals relating to the Criminal Code constitute the most comprehensive review of that 
Code since it came into force on Apr. 1, 1955. Among the changes to the substantive law 
proposed in the Bill are amendments relating to gaming and lotteries, ‘drinking and 
driving’’, homosexual acts and therapeutic abortion. 


* At date of printing (March 1968) this Bill had not yet come before the House of Commons for second reading. 
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At present, lotteries and games of chance or mixed chance and skill are, with limited 
exceptions, unlawful. Under the proposals in the Bill, it would be lawful for the Federal 
Government to conduct a lottery and for a provincial government to pass legislation 
enabling it to conduct a lottery either alone or in conjunction with one or more other 
provincial governments. The proposals would also enable provincial authorities to issue 
licences under which charitable and religious organizations would be authorized to conduct 
lotteries and games and under which agricultural fairs and exhibitions would no longer 
be restricted to lotteries and games conducted on the exhibition grounds. 


Under a proposed amendment in the Bill, a person would be guilty of an offence if he 
drives a motor vehicle while the proportion of alcohol in his blood exceeds one tenth of one 
per cent. It would be compulsory for a driver to take a blood test when required to do so 
by a peace officer who has reasonable and probable grounds to believe that the person’s 
ability to drive is impaired and it would be an offence for a person to fail or refuse without 
reasonable excuse to take a blood test when so required. It is also proposed that, where 
such blood test is taken within two hours of the alleged offence and the various conditions 
set out in the legislation relating to the taking of the test are complied with, the result 
of the test would be prima facie evidence of the proportion of alcohol in the driver’s blood. 


The Bill also contains provisions whereby therapeutic abortion would not be unlawful 
where the operation is carried out after the therapeutic abortion committee of an accredited 
hospital has certified that the continuation of the pregnancy would or would be likely to 
endanger the life or health of the female. Under the proposed amendments, the operation 
could be performed only by a duly qualified medical practitioner and only in an accredited 
hospital and the Minister of Health of a province would be entitled to information relating 
to the issue of a certificate and to the operation. 

The Bill also contains a provision, the principal effect of which would be to remove 
from the ambit of the criminal law homosexual acts committed in private between two 
consenting adults. 

Other significant changes proposed in the Bill relate to the publication of the evidence 
at preliminary enquiries, the procedure in the case where an accused person may be unfit 
to stand trial, the use of suspended sentence and probation, and certain new rights of 
appeal. 

As noted earlier in this Section, an amendment was made to the Criminal Code in 
1959 restricting the publication of an admission or confession at a preliminary inquiry. 
Under a proposal contained in the Bill, provision would be made whereby, on the applica- 
tion of the accused, the magistrate or justice holding a preliminary inquiry may make an 
order forbidding publication of any of the evidence until the accused has been discharged 
or, if he has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. Apart from such an order, of 
course, the present prohibition against publishing an admission or confession would remain. 


At present, where there is reason to believe that the accused person is unfit on account 
of insanity to stand trial, the issue of his fitness to stand trial is decided as soon as it arises. 
If the court decides that the accused is not fit to stand trial, he is detained in custody at 
the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor. As the merits of the case against him are not 
tried, it is possible for an innocent person to be so detained. Under the proposed amend- 
ments, the court would have the power to postpone dealing with the issue of fitness to 
stand trial until after the prosecutor has presented his evidence. If the prosecutor’s 
evidence is not sufficiently strong to make out a case, the accused would be acquitted and 
set free. If he required treatment for a mental condition, he would be dealt with under 
the applicable provincial mental health legislation instead of under the Criminal Code. 
In addition, in order to safeguard the rights of those persons who are found unfit to stand 
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trial and therefore detained in custody, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province would 
be authorized to appoint a board to review at least every six months the case of every 


person so detained. This same board would also review at least every six months the case 
of every person who is held in custody in the province following an acquittal on account 


of insanity at the time the offence was committed. 


In regard to sentence, the Bill contains provisions which would enable courts to make 
more liberal use of suspended sentences, with or without probation. At present, the fact 
that the offender has more than one previous conviction generally prevents the court 
from suspending the passing of sentence. The proposed amendments would remove this 


restriction; would enable probation orders to be transferred from one province to another; _ 


would enable the court to make a probation order in addition to a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding two years; and would make it a substantive offence, punishable on summary 


conviction, for a person on probation wilfully to refuse to comply with the probation order. — 


The Bill also contains amendments relating to appeals by way of new trial in summary 
conviction cases which are designed to make the institution of such appeals less complicated 
and costly. At present, for example, the appellant must supply the appeal court with a 
transcript of the evidence taken at the trial, unless the appeal court makes an order dis- 
pensing with such transcript. Under a proposal contained in the Bill, it would no longer 
be necessary for the appellant to provide the transcript unless the appeal court specifically 
ordered him to do so. : 


The Bill also proposes to narrow the definition of “dangerous sexual offender’ which 
was introduced in 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44) and to give the court of appeal express 
power to order a new hearing in the case of an appeal arising out of an application for 
preventive detention of a person as a habitual criminal or as a dangerous sexual offender. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, “indictable offences” and ‘‘offences 
punishable on summary conviction”. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the graver crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not 
expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences are of 
a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are 
breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 

The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, although individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence 
is tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
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(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
— offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 

In 1965 there were 46,662 adults charged with 83,796 indictable offences, of whom 
41,832 were found guilty of 75,300 offences. In the previous year there were 46,551 adults 
charged with 84,546 indictable offences, of whom 42,097 were found guilty of 76,310 offences. 


- 41.—Persons Charged and Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 
100,000 Population 16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Persons 
Convicted 
per 100,000 

Population 

16 Years 

of Age or Over 


Persons Charged Persons Convicted 


Province or Territory 


1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 


No. No. No. pe. No. p.c. No. No. 


RaTAAUCER NO oe Hewee ede! ot bases ote ale 859 784 825 96.0 761 97.1 296 267 
mrancouudvward Island. ......- 22.5 saps 51 183 48 94.1 178| 97.3 12 262 
TES GE ie Aa Rn wee ear eB 1,656} 1,625) 1,470 88.8} 1,446] 89.0 304 297 
PeewalrunswiCk:.v.c{.c.ssc ee betes ee coc ee 1,246] 1,065} 1,199 96.2). 1,034). 97.1 320 271 
DE Eres clades es seine en Lisisuune tes os 9,559) 10,1380} 8,670 90.7; 9,095) 89.8 246 251 
ERTS Se TNS See ae eres ee a hi OE 16,122] 16,392) 14,063 87.2} 14,393) 87.8 324 323 
BIRO eee eal. gaye ee So oc page gets 2,902} 2,906) 2,757 95.0} 2,643} 90.9 438 417 
MEEMIMECDCWANS cet: ates tgs 8s te aoe ee © 2, 210s 2,028)" 9 2,009 95.0} 1,890} 92.2 349 310 
Sa Fn Aen eh) 4,860} 4,526} 4,608 94.8} 4,234) 93.5 514 465 
PIT CLOMINGDIA, «0.2. - nee ue ts sae tes 6,903} 6,789] 6,188 89.6] 5,941} 87.5 530 493 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......... 182 234 170 93.4 217). 92.7 726 969 

Oe erent eee ere 46,551) 46,662) 42,097 90.4) 41,832) 89.6 340 330 


Table 2 classifies indictable offences by type of offence for 1964 and 1965. Class I 
covers offences against the person and in 1965 there were 6,072 males and 313 females 
convicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes II to IV deal with 
offences against. property. ‘Thefts predominate among the offences in these classes, and 
breaking and entering and robbery, serious crimes which involve acts of violence, are the 
next most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency and Class VI with 
miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions are for offences 
connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1965 there were 279 men and 124 women 
convicted under federal statutes of whom 225 men and 119 women were offenders under 
the Narcotic Control Act. 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 


Persons 
Charged 


—— | | | | | | —___ | 


——— | | | | (|| 


ee a es | 


OO Ee es | 


Class of Offence Perches 
Charged 
No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I. — Offences against the 
Person 2. 2 hicnieccs «sain ihe ees 7,562 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 67 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 5,178 
Offences against females!........... 1,000 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,? manslaughter and murder. 206 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harm and danger................. 208 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
metor vehicle................000- 29 
Duties tending to preservation of on 
ORES See aa, SRO Oe nas Soe 
Other offences against the person... 854 
Class Ii.—Offfences against Prop- 
erty with Violemce.............. 8,978 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortion and robbery.............. 8,978 
Class INI.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence........... 23,5304 
Fraud and false pretences........... 2,849 
Having in possession.............0.. 2,625 
AM GRO COTE BO dG emo Te ore 17,860 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property................ 1,104 
Arson and other fires............... 131 
Other interference with property... 973 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency.... 1,315 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
IMENTS Se, 552.2: ae Sone Ae ee ee chee 1,269 
Offences relating to currency....... 46 
Class VI.—Other Offences.......... 3,812 
Driving while ability to drive is 
UMApatred BAN Oe Lo.e s tan ten oe bho 422 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 26 
Gaming, betting and lotteries. ..... 690 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 246 
Various other offences.............. 2,428 
Totals, Criminal Code.......... 46,105 
Federal Statutes 
Narcotic Control Act................. 376 
Otherstatutes. ees ss cia eote ete 70 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 446 
Grand Totals............... 46,551 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


rape and seduction. 


Table 3 shows that 39.5 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences in 1965 had 
not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 53.5 p.c. were 24 years of age or 
younger, 31.3 p.c. were between the ages of 25 and 44, and 78.3 p.c. lived in urban centres. 
Of these offenders, 88.4 p.c. were males, 84.9 p.c. were born in Canada, 60.7 p.c. were 
single, 19.4 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 12.6 p.c. had no remunerative employment. 


1964 and 1965 
1964 
Persons 
Convicted 
M. es 
No. No. 
6,036 281 
52 1 
4,201 193 
748 19 
131 6 
131 26 
27 — 
12 _ 
734 36 
8,236 163 
8, 236 163 
18,377 3,066 
2,241 274 
2,165 114 
13,971 2,678 
925 44 
92 12 
833 32 
1,087 151 
1,049 151 
38 — 
3,025 350 
347 6 
21 1 
550 50 
37 183 
2,070 110 
37,686 4,055 
194 106 
47 ) 
241 115 
37,927 4,130 


No. 


7,689 
76 
5,386 
1,014 
208 
249 
41 

20 
695 
8,614 
8,614 


526 
46, 662 


15 
583 
7,860 
7,860 
17,634 
2,136 


2,109 
13,389 


279 
36,992 


3,647 
300 
120 

3,227 


4,840 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1964 and 1965 


Item 1964 1965 1965 
No. No. No. 
- Total Persons Convicted......... 42,097 41,832 
36, 992 
Typs or OccupPATION 4,840 
Agriculture..............00.e0ee05- 1,518 1,177 Epucationat Status 
Armed Services................00- 300 237 Unable to read or write.......... 334 346 
Ee ee seve weess 1,228 Ty2d4 ~ E Klomentary..:..2--.s-scclececcss 17,894 16,168 
Commercial and managerial....... 2,247 2,088 || High school................0.000% 16,965 16,888 
a el | Annis eae 4,334 4, 1BO P DSupertor 6.050.005 seek Seon cveed 615 603 
RS en 53 44 || Grade not stated................. 935 1,340 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 1,588 5 SRO Nov given. ee oe oe, 5,354 6, 487 
a eens eee 8,447 8,132 
Manufacturing and mechanical..... 3,873 3,839 AGE 
Menetecnaney i cfarctts ty a So shiletoayenae eee 13,657 | 13,450 
ae Ee eae 1,069 913 || 20 to 24 years..................4., 9,087 | 8,942 
= Eee 1/349 1. 407 2810 44 VATS os ossaicrasciossrcletneish oasrcbons 13, 473 13,090 
Professional..............0.0000. "399 "457 || 45 years or over..............., 8,601 | 3,547 
Public and protective........... 84 Bibs Wi DN OR EWEN. Foss ovoratesphoveiaro tracadsroreretees 2,279 2,803 
ERY alsietis eniics 6 woe karan 129 117 
SSS Oh ee Oe ee ae 3,895 3,948 BIRTHPLACE 
Transportation and communica- Canna Sood 202 Pedi | 36,207 | 35,497 
USE ho 38 eg eee 2,740 2,713 British Isles and other Common- 
Unemployed and retired (incl. WSIS Gt cide ac See ake: 797 842 
housewives).................000 5,075 5,279 || United States.................... 325 288 
DREN OT eon. di was ere coke as 3,177 3,911 paeope eer Sea Wee? FN 1,o0 1, pe 
ES RNG: Os SOR SE OE. 
Other foreign countries........... 23 36 
Manirat Status Notgivens 28s e 2,833 | 3,206 
ST GEA Aha 2 a 2) Se af 26,395 25,389 
eee aeenpenenat nant 10,769 | 10,640 RESIDENCE 
SR ae 443 367 || Urban centres................002 32,704 32,747 
MBIVOFCOG rie S oe soe a5 cect heck wees 426 436 || Rural districts...............000- soll 944 
SU GLET ORS Nees Ae 1,722 1,686 || Indeterminate.................... 841 874 
NOU PIVENS Soi ss ose ee ie Secs cceces 2,342 SyOld WH NOb@IVENG 26.050 coos oe ces eeic sons 1,241 1,267 


Female Offenders.—There were 4,840 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1965 compared with 4,170 in 1964. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 
1,868, Quebec for 1,010 and British Columbia for 705. The ratio of female offenders con- 
victed to total persons convicted moved upward from 9.9 p.c. in 1964 to 11.6 p.c. in 1965, 
ranging from 4.6 p.c. in the Yukon and Northwest Territories to 13.7 p.c. in Manitoba. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Females Convicted 


: to 
Females Convicted 

Province or Territory Ricretortes 

1964 1965 1964 1965 

No, No. p.c. p.c. 
ee ae LS cop caceh ee 81 80 9.8 10.5 
ERE TPOPOPIAIRGC oS 5" <8 <5 ooo cscs ccceccccccevsce lis cecaticcepess 4 9 8.3 5.1 
Ne as clei dinsan Saas ise ye WR te doe win dn oo Peabo Tet de Cotes 83 109 5.6 7.5 
RIN Se) Sb cd as iiss eae Cascactharevedses bane 76 68 6.3 6.6 
SEUUEMETE METS. WHE c'e. gc. oo. 6 Ss6 6 6.6.60: 0 0 0.6 orotate ele eid ttehde bie clos Welele dine o p.0.0k 784 1,010 9.0 11.1 
Six 5's Oiaod dias vu PSceaacsa inner ethaneetll te » BME bo a hue 1,667 1,868 11.9 13.0 
a i re eins i die alma raiaes ai Gan BE 269 363 9.8 13.7 
eee ewan PEERS Se iclalave’s o bas os c's aks HIER TIN he Le sv osie oh wot 172 166 8.2 8.8 
NINE SS /alo aS aloft ere. ued e ccain Pe ioleoes oss Boies ecasslerate.e BAS eeie's eM saws 378 452 8.2 10.7 
British LOVELETE 1) 2 TET ae ieieede ate anes eth iarenaiee wanaale  aiaende 2 Uae Oe A 4 647 705 10.5 11.9 
ukon and Northwest Territories............cccccceccccecececeececes 9 10 5.3 4.6 
Canada...... taeesae ens RSet SER Rite e Daipgiatees, AmoaRae SNe SE 4,170 4,840 9.9 11.6 
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Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 
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; 


5 shows the number of persons having more than one 


conviction at a court appearance for the years 1961 to 1965. Multiple convictions occur) 


most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 


breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1961-65 


Item 


Persons Convicted of— 


3 offences 
4 offences 
5 offences 
6 offences 


7 offences 


whe wee ee meee reese oot seer eee roeseeeosemeeeeae 


eee heer ee aeereroeseoerersbooresreoeeraoseeeseeseee 


eet Oem meee eer ore reerseereree ee eeeeeeeeaeeeoee 


ce Cc 


eee POoeerer rere reoreosoorrsosrrseeeeesereeereseree 


come ooo rere re reese esreseeeoeeeeeereseoeeeresee 


seesaw err ee rer ore rer oreoeere se eeeerererooeoee 


oe emer e ese error eer eseore ree eeseeesreenreeesaeoon 


Ce eC eC ay 


Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence............... 


Totals, Conyaeted of (One Offence... ..... eeseeee en ecke sa 
Grand Totals oo. jr. ceo eee ea ee ees 


Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—As shown in Table 1, p. 439, of 
all suspects before the courts for indictable offences in 1965, 89.6 p.c. were adjudged guilty. 
There was, however, considerable variation among the provinces in this respect, the 
proportion ranging from 87.5 p.c. in British Columbia to 97.3 in Prince Edward Island. 

Table 6 shows that of the 41,832 persons convicted in 1965, 26.2 p.c. had no previous 
conviction, 14.0 p.c. had previously been found guilty of one offence and 32.6 p.c. had two 
or more earlier convictions; court records for the other 27.2 p.c. were not obtained. There 


is little change in these percentages from year to year. 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

No. No. No. No. No. 
5,463 5,669 6,244 6,085 5,754 
2,040 2,046 2,155 2,094 2,063 
1,080 1,023 1,164 1,052 1,045 
593 504 615 587 564 
357 389 407 412 399 
279 262 276 258 270 
207 194 4 209 213 
146 140° 170 aol Dd 156 
125 118 123 121 138 
423 416 491 476 440 
144 151 169 151..|. sig5e 
10,857 | 11,002 | 12,031 | 11,596 | 11,200 
27,822 | 27,661 .|..30,883 | 30,501 | 30,632 
38,679 | 38,663 | 42,914 | 42,097 | 41,832 


6.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 


Item 


Gharged 4.0820). 45 Gk bok 
NC GUItCed nto acca nee cas 
Disagreement of jury.............. 
Stay of proceedings................ 


Convictions, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 Item 
No. No. 
46,551 46,662 || Males convicted....... 
4,050 4,305 || Females convicted... 
9 5 || First conviction....... 
255 435 || Second conviction.... 
34 23 || Reiterated convictions 
66 62 NOt GIVEN? er et tees eee 


0:0! @he..e eal 650 \eteus 


ee eee wee ase 


Ce i er 


1964 


No. 


37, 927 
4,170 
11,047 
6, 087 
14,041 © 
10,922 


1965 


No. 


36,992 
4,840 


10,966 


5, 853 | 


13,629 
11,384 
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Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 7 summarizes 
the first court sentences given for indictable offences, Table 8 shows the method of trial 
and disposition of cases, and Table 9 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable 
crimes according to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 
and commitment to an institution. There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
account when arriving at a legal decision. In practice, however, the availability of an 
institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 
court. 


7.—First Court Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1965 


r 


Sentence Nfld, |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. xind Canada 
W.T. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


Movion of fine.../>.....37.... 236 87| 426] 280} 2,237) 4,012) 587] 394] 1,384] 1,360 42!) 11,045 
Gaol— 
Under one year........... 171 34) 374] 268] 2,827) 2,823) 553) 702) 1,190) 1,755 119) 10,816 
One year or over.......... 44 1 8 32 318) 443 180 133 510 598 14 2,281 
BLCLOTINALOTY:6.:6j.6 ecco ee es — — 2 5 123] 1,668 30} — 1 72) — 1,901 


Penitentiary— 


Under two years.......... — — -- 9 4 53, — 3 2 5} — 76 
Two years and under five. 36 19 160 92} 672] 676 193 114; 287} 303 14|| 2,566 
Five years and under ten.. 2) — 7 1218) DIG Stst 18 2 30 57, — 375 
Ten years and under four- 

PeCH Hie os SOS. &. 1 SER.5 == i 3 2 26 19 2 1) = 4 — 57 
Fourteen years or over....| — — — 1 14 10 1} — — 2; — 28 
MMIC Ss Mee fate oe ede ees — 1} — — 13 ll) — 1 1 8 —= 35 
IPTeVeEntive...igcit... tes... — = — = = i Liii— 3 17; — 22 

GS. ee ee 2\, = 1; — 8 44 — 1 2 1 _ 19 
Suspended sentence without 
EPSON... wis f. <casoins 080s 59 25 116 157| 1,324 $39 562 234 187 691 24 4,318 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
Stato 1 as © easier Se 211 11 349 176| 1,413] 3,603 516 305 637} 1,068 4 8, 293 
PB Otals iivsoc. has Ss 761| 178] 1,446) 1,034! 9,095/14,393| 2,643) 1,890 4,234) 5,941 217|| 41,832 


8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1965 


Yer 
Method of Trial and Sex |Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. mei Canada 


By Judge and Jury— 


Convicted............. M. 3 1 21 16} 124) 269 47 35 13; 117 8 654 
a = = == 7 9 sy) 1 (== 25 
Aequitted........5..... M. HY co 7 7 22) = =122 8 10 2 49 1 229 
Ae i) oss = 1 1 he oS Ci 20 


Detained because of 
PUSADILY.....csehuds woes M.; — _— — — 1 2 2; — — 2; — 7 
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Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1965—concluded 


Method of Trial and Sex 


By Judge and Jury— 


concluded 
Disagreement of jury. . a 
Stay of proceedings... eo 
INO Bille Mivccaceeee M 
F 
By a Judge Without 
Jury— 
Convicted............. M. 
F. 
Acquitted 065. 4..cstees M. 
F, 
Detained because of 
INSANILY «0 .4e ek oe M. 
F, 
Stay of proceedings... a 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Convicted............. M. 
1 
Acqustted... oss cele M. 
F, 


Detained because of 
INSANILY %, oo tcc ates 


M 
F 
Stay of proceedings... a 


By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 


Convicted............. M. 
F, 
Acquitted.sAne eae M. 
F, 

Detained because of 
INSANE WA ssc cloes M. 
F. 
Stay of proceedings... at 


Totals, Persons Charged 


Totals, Persons Con=- 
victed 64-80, eee 


Nfld.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. 


—_—_—— |————— | $F |_| ————————__ | ——__ | —_____ J —__ ____ |__| SE 


60 


= 9 


19} 1,065 
63 


507| 3,696 
16] 383 


13} 350 
_ 44 


424] 3,200 
52| | 557 


10} 210 
— 25 


Ont. 


275 
24 


1,130 


bdo > — pt 


761 


178| 1,446) 1,034) 9,095)14,393| 2,643) 1,890) 4,234) 5,941 
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Province, 1964 and 1965 


: 9.—-Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 


Province or Territory 


1964 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Police Police 
and Item : 5 
er ce Juvenile Tipaiec Juvenile 
ant or |County Higher Total sd d or County | Higher Total 
Manik: yay Court | Court Muni eas Court | Court 
cipal = cipal ar 
Court Court 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
CLO 26s A 791 60 1 7 859 761 17 1 5 784 
ONVIGLEG «sce see's os 762 60 _ 3 825 740 17 1 3 761 
Prince Edward Island— 
BBE SEPE «6. 5.0.0 hs. o:0,0.6 43 1 7 — 61 178 —_ 4 1 183 
Convicted. .... sss... 43 1 4 — 48 173 — 4 1 178 
Nova Scotia— 
MODATVER ...... bos den 1,523 4 99 30 1,656 |} 1,511 9 77 28 1,625 
Wonvicted ..... «0s... 1,369 4 78 19 1,470 || 1,354 9 64 19 1,446 
New Brunswick— 
‘Chie ict 1,200 5 26 15 1,246 |} 1,012 10 31 12 1,065 
MONVICLEd as. {ieee sin. 1,160 5 22 12 1,199 989 10 27 8 1,034 
Quebec— 
CSE Or 2d ben ol JO LOU boot 142 9,559 || 6,866 | 1,619 | 1,498 147 | 10,130 
IPONVICUEC.... o.5..s.c002 5,787 | 1,606} 1,171 106 8,670 |} 6,228 | 1,608} 1,183 126 9,095 
Ontario— 
RPM OCO. orc h sce con oe 15,103 108 748 163 | 16,122 |] 15,509 63 699 121 | 16,392 
MOnVicted...5:....+.++ 13,333 100 519 111 | 14,063 || 13,756 60 502 75 | 14,393 
Manitoba— 
CLOG Ae 2,338 429 76 60 2,903 || 2,379 397 71 59 2,906 
ONnVICLER o-s5 Peeo eee Papal 423 59 48 2,757 |} 2,162 383 50 48 2,643 
Saskatchewan— 
UTES Ts Lannea enapaperaras 2,053 5 101 51 2,210 }} 1,884 6 96 42 2,028 
Convicted............ 1,991 5 68 35 2,099 | 1,779 5 75 31 1,890 
Alberta— 
Senarved:..ot sc. ee 4,606 1 31 922 4,860 || 4,173 14 49 290 4,526 
Wonvicted: 2.060... 4,425 1 20 162 4,608 |} 3,958 14 38 224 4,234 
British Columbia— 
ebargeds fo... seen see. 5,464 | 1,038 246 155 6,903 || 5,548 884 211 146 6,789 
Wonvicted...2..22.... 4,874 | 1,024 180 110 6,188 |} 4,846 859 142 94 5,941 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
emarcod 1 ee... 163 — 8 11 182 214 — 11 9 234 
OS hr 158 — 8 4 170 201 — 8 8 217 
Canada— 
Charged.............. 39,555 | 3,266 | 2,874 856 | 46,551 || 40,0385 | 3,019 | 2,748 860 | 46,662 
Convicted............ 36,129 | 3,229 | 2,129 610 | 42,097 || 36,186 | 2,965 | 2,044 637 | 41,832 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) Convicted of Indictable 
Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 
ciplines. The young men and women in this age group account for 21.9 p.c. of the total 
population 16 years of age or over, but they form over half the criminal population 
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committing indictable offences. The group includes some of the most daring offenders ) 
who already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned — 


from crime by further education and training. There were 22,392 young adult offenders — 


in 1965, a total little changed from the previous year. 


10.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1964 and 1965 


Year, Age Group and Sex |Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1964 
1G =A Yeats ae oka ede. M.| 195 14; 267; 188] 1,715 
F. 8} — 13 9 66 
ph Pe LOM GA" ule foe Oe M. 113 3 262 195} 1,019 
F. 8; — 14 11 65 
PA py, ee CR ee Saar M. 166 5 327 252| 1,849 
F. 23) o== 15 18 202 
Totals, 1964............ 513 22| 898) 673} 4,946 
1965 
TOT Veatssan ce mee M. 156 26 277 175| 1,574 
a De 4 1 15 18 161 
NS oy Td Se seer ahar ue amt ol M.} 100 SZ) Bp 2cele 162) e1,093 
F. 144 — 12 8 88 
PAL an Se eee M. 158 28} 312} 239) 1,868 
F. 20 2 14 9 222 
Totals, 1965............. 452 89} 859) G11) 5,006 


Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. 
No. | No. | No. | No. 
paneer all 446 331 763 
167 21 25 3 
1,781 364 318 604 
152 39 23 49 
2,634 471 447 972 
283 52 33 85 
7,088] 1,393) 1,177) 2,476 
2,344 414 257 622 
185 49 21 18 
2,104 333 244 559 
181 51 26 63 
2,638 471 380 874 
261 61 27 78 
7,713] 1,379 955) 2,214 


B.€. 
N 


and. Canada 
.W.T. 

No. No. 

17 7,469 

2 429 

13 5,342 

1 417 

42 8, 253 

1 834 

76 || 22,744 

19 6, 849 

— 548 

20 5,539 

4 514 

40 8,110 

1 832 

82 || 22,392 


11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1964 and 1965 


Class of Offence 


Criminal Code 


Class I.—Offences against the Person....................... 
Abduction and kidnapping 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 

obstruction 
Offencestagainst femalesty, . 0.055 406 4... SRR... .eS eS Ie. 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 

murder 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle 
Duties tending to preservation of life.................00000- 
Other offences against the person 


CC 


Fete ee meee ere cer ere ee nese seeereoseeresereeosesesese 


CC 
eo eee eorees 


see ee oe eer eo eroeeeeeeseeore 


Class If.—Offences against Property with Violence........ 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 


Class I1I.—Offences against Property without Violence... 
Fraud and false pretences 
Having in possession 
Theft 


sees eco reese eee seo ee oseeeeeeseseoes 
eee weet ee oresereresseeseresesereeeeooes 


Peo eeeresr eres eres eeeesrer erase eeseesoeeeseeesisressesesees 


Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property 
Arson and other fires 


eee eseccsece 


eee ere eee ee er errs er see eoesseeseseeeoeoseos 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1964 


Males 


Females 


Males 


1965 


Females 


for) 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


1964 1965 
Class of Offence 
Males Females Males Females 
No No No No 
Criminal Code—concluded 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

TUM 20 Be Ba eee one sce de oe 450 78 433 91 
Forgery and uttering forged documents............8.....65- 433 78 411 85 
ferences relating tO CUITENCY) ites tins sees reciair dislio spp. -.- (oie bh 17 _ 22 6 

Class Vi.—Other Offemces........... 0... ccc cece cece eee ee 1,179 157 1,256 142 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired.................. 39 —! 21 — 
Beriving wile intoxicated... . o.oo. ses ec cee Bdge ese c ck “tela -- — 4 — 
Gaming, betting and lotteries 33 1 27 3 
BOC BINE DAWA VY; NOUSES 3 oi o.5.565 oo 5.92.0r 0.0050 iS Sb of Epi Loe ls. vieue 5 92 8 68 
Berrious ober Ofences...........+--aesmiabh enaccssgt +4 bie 1,102 64 1,196 vg 

Totals, Criminal Code......... 000... esee sce e eee eee 21,011 1,637 20,424 1,839 
Federal Statu tes 

BEE GEC CODETOILA CLS, . sateen We Sraccapkrta th ieubientsiacon-k SES 42 42 69 54 

MMMMIEITSURLUICES. .o. . .<s bsameyestastl > Forsis «oles He + Ewiclevaueays 1+ + leeks bie ll 1 5 1 

Totals, Federal Statutes....................2.00000- 53 43 74 55 

Garand Fotals 35s. Be dises seca eae oo 21,064 1,680 20,498 1,894 


lIncludes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


12.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 
16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years on Over 
Disposition of Sentences 
M F M EF M. F M F 
No No No No No. No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 2,195 338 1,830 540 1,839 280 1,650 549 
Probation’. ..2).02..%..... 5,787 491 te 253 296 5,920 647 1,375 351 
oo a ae 3,918 444 4,608 1,154 4,183 572 4,766 1,524 
oo gt Oe 6,398 310 6,735 414 5,913 299 6, 458 427 
BPTOREAA COTY. «0.0.0 00: :0:6.010.0 1,417 71 546 38 1,330 69 460 42 
MMIGENTATY.. <2 5 .0000ccseee 1,348 26 1, 887 48 1,304 27 1,775 53 
REA ee Penal ins) «sya; oisiasere « 1 _ 4 — 9 — 10 _— 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part X XIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, ec. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without 
the intervention of a jury. Such cases are heard in police court with a minimum of delay. 
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13.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1964 and 1965 


Type of Offence 1964 1965 Type of Offence 1964 1965 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code.................-- 95,246 | 100,538 ||Federal Statutes—concluded 
Attempts, conspiracies, acces- Food and. Drugsi.ss.c0a0soccesss 152 121 
sories, counselling............. 181 202 | Harbour Board and Merchant 
Attempt to commit suicide...... 298 383 DCAMENIB EA toe eens eels 15,996 14,086 
Baw dysbousesa. cash otue ooo aoe 468 $92:.||\selmimigrationy. acnekk. con vemos 125 138 
Causing disturbance by being Income Tax? 4722, 2ee3 et 7,152: 6,170 
nun sist ieee 2,715 3,661 || Indian— 
Common assault................ 8,404 8,762 Intoxication. .:.......2..000008 3,519 3, 880 
Communicating venereal disease 9 18 Other sAsis ich 22452405004 565% 1,868 1,896 . 
Contempt of court............... 30 26 || Juvenile Delinquents— 
Corrupting morals............... 425 417 Adults who contribute to delin- 
Cruelty to animals.............. 104 94 QUCHCY.. ....Siacos omtede coe Meh 1,733 
Damage not exceeding $50 and Incorrigibility................. 1,090 1,244 
ete interference with prop- ap nie child to leave home, 
TEE OS RRO. Seen. 4,137 4,206 etc hie: 2.0)... Re eee 16 75 
So icy conduct..;..0.ceo..». 15, 842 17,028 Sexual immorality............ 611 328 
Duty of persons to provide neces- Lord's: Day. tk.c<eeen a eae 214 205 
BATICS 3. 5 400M dss noe ae 1,966 2,164 |} National Defence............... $7 101 
Duby to safeguard dangerous pla- Railway tnacteidess saeco: 1,053 837 
hls, AA Se Neo omauetee ee 37 34 || Unemployment Insurance....... 4,330 4,817 
Praudulently obtaining food or Weights and Measures........... 146 70 
lodging “be. .coseal cee pio eeee 1,003 1,017 || Other federal statutes........... 4,508 3, 865 
Fraudulently obtaining transpor- 
tationiece...0. 60g ene see 149 173 Provincial Statutes.............. 1,161,982 |1,245,797 | 
Gaming, betting, lotteries....... 2131 2,273 || Children of Unmarried Parents. . 680 757 
Intimidation 9). 55: «5... oahonces 707 514 || Deserted Wives and Children’s 
Killing or injuring bird or animal Maintenances... 94... tee 4. 7,270 8,077 
other than cattle.............. 34 62 || Game and Fisheries............. 6, 950 6,297 
Motor Vehicle— Highway Traffiic— 
Criminal negligence in oper- Driving without care.......... 48,913 55,034 
ALION Se re ee ee 1,068 499 Othenitraflictess:tes-o ee 862,868 | 923,533 
Dangerous driving............ 2,101 2,616 |} Liquor Control— 
Dangerous operation of vessel, Intoxicationies..... Sas. asaateon 111,622 | 123,113 
ClO eee EEE 163 128 OCR OE siysccrcterener carer rar etieke 87,078 96, 844 
Driving while impaired....... 25, 966 27,656 || Master and Servant............. 1,208 1,124 
Driving while disqualified.... 6, 265 6,480 || Medical, Dentistry and Phar- 
Driving while intoxicated..... 1,431 1,523 MACY Sis ce eee eee see 201 124 
Failing to stop at scene of Mental Diseases................. 853 434 
ACCICCNt nese Dy one. 5,575 || Prairie and Forest Fire Preven- 
Motor vehicle equipped with TOUR oko eee en ee 137 145 
smoke screen................ 44 13 || Protection of Children........... 2,186 2,535 
Taking motor vehicle without Public Healthw... cance Pen 582 440 
CONSENG MF Pee. 3 wren, 3 Mee 1,837 1,746 ||) School Lawsi. 2. /..0.5.......... 260 268 
Offensive weapons............... 1,134 1,178 || Other provincial statutes........ 31,174 27,072 
Personating peace officer......... 116 100 
Recognizance, breach of......... 1,914 1,743 |Municipal By-laws............... 331,631 | 336,835 
IVASTANCY, 2. cette clas tals oats Wriiaie obs 5, 483 0,740 1) dntoxication®..cni.< owerecs Melee: 16,983 16,107 
Other Criminal Code............ 3, 867 451152 ||Seramicins.c ter cae cee eee 261,611 | 275,187 
Other re errer 53,037 45,541 
Federal Statutes................. 45,073 43,029 
, a. 5 is Prohibited Parking.............. 2,219,532 |2, 265,458 
561 993 Totals, Convictions...... 3,853, 464 (3,991,657 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a 
judge and jury or a judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreason- 
able, that there was a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage 
of justice. In 1965 there were 3,097 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, 
of which 126 were Crown appeals and 2,971 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals, 
41 were from acquittal and 85 from sentence; of the appeals of the accused, 1,220 were 
from conviction and 1,751 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed 
of by the courts numbered 1,774 in 1965. Of these, 157 were appeals of the informant 
and 1,617 appeals of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 138 from acquittal 
and 19 from sentence and appeals of the accused comprised 1,413 from conviction and 
204 from sentence. 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


| 

| Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any 
similar form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an 
industrial school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial 
‘statute. The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as 
a delinquency. 

| The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually under 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is 
the official age; in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in N ewfoundland under 
17; in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. In the interests of 
uniformity, it has been the practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish infor- 
mation about juvenile delinquents 16 years of age or over in the annual report on Statistics 
of Criminal and Other Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age 
in a report entitled Juvenile Delinquents. In 1965, 3,437 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age 
were found delinquent in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 
18 years of age. 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


14.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 


Delinquent, 1961-1965 
Percentage 
Province or Territory 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 Change, 
1964-65 
No No No. No. No 

REPO ONTOLATC. <. ocbecc ceeds ee seedebns 413 494 523 556 638 +14.7 
Prince Edward Island.......0......% 52 60 66 32 50 +56.3 
nS) ae eee ees ee 637 941 928 883 950 + 7.6 
MEER EUTIS WACK ieavie ie cors-vrererdreve-ererere lovee 511 450 472 dis 464 —19.0 
Beret Wf. le. |. wt ie ols 2) 3,101 3,078 2,509 2,998 3,200 + 8.5 
RCI MURS. SR cysenecge Sate arse state oBele 7,682 8,815 9,813 10,422 10,064 — 3.4 
TG 8). bs ode apse es Dale 963 1,014 909 £76 1,070 + 9.6 
MURROW AN ci reslu sla Saves a sew ale bos 329 379 339 332 295 —11.1 
eT hk Ro ole Be 1,307 1,269 1,357 1,718 1,557 — ¢,4 
Peebieln COMMDIA... .....4.-eeeecees 1,949 2,157 2,570 2,940 2,634 —10.4 

Semcon Perritory...........8...se des 2 50 — — os Ss 

Northwest Territories.............. — — — 30 — ek 
DAMAGA Fase... 3. oes chess 16,976 18, 707 19,886 21,460 20,975 — 2.3 
oo ge se ae es eee 570 843 776 612 527 —13.9 
Adjourned sine die...........eeeeeee 1,191 1,256 1,554 1,483 2,096 +41.3 
MINION foie ts wows fo steers obs oe 15; 215 16,608 17,556 19,365 18,352 — 5.2 


nD 
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15.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 


Courts, 1956-65 
Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1956 
Year 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
ODS ctanmestics sesh a. dts omtade ne sfateres +26.9 419.4 +26.0 +26.9 +19.4 +26.0 
1 Re SRS & RG Si ae rae AN +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 
TODS FARE, sheets ctee tecebersersuete see teaches +10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 +26.8 +31.0 +27.3 
W959 cNh ot dois: Sele UIT oeise ove Teens fe + 2.4 — 5.1 + 1.5 +29.9 +24.4 +29.2 
1 OBO cscs fe oye cect teticssiscershisie aeremater en +19.4 +26.0 +20.1 +55.0 +56.7 +55.2 
WGI ccus..ds cea las eric buts eiaetleseies 3% + 6.3 + 4.3 + 6.0 +64.7 +63.3 +64.6 
LOGD Ren. Avchcsctbrecatescteas 3 shoots: ausisicicets = +10.3 + 9.1 +10.2 +81.8 +78.2 +81.4 
TSGS. A Sereno ees tee oc oe ee ie + 6.2 + 7.2 + 6.3 +93.0 +91.0 +92.8 
1964) 52 chotd Ages. cate dep hbiokelesea ee sees + 7.8 + 9.2 + 7.9 +108.0 +108.5 +108.0 
LO Gia. ce commsctouspsuaiclsaokexeaas erence — 4.4 +14.2 — 2.3 +98.8 +138.2 +103.3 


16.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1956-65 


Year | Nfd. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. windy, Canada 


ce ff a | | a 


1956.... 336 48 412 311 | 1,184 | 3,945 593 44 715 | .1,391 6 | 8,985. 
1957.... 301 35 492 324 | 1,351 | 4,051 708 26 700 "=a O21 4} 9,679 
1958.... 343 25 676 431 | 2,2291) 4,108 790 85 906 | 1,788 10 } 11,391! 
1950 ater. 262 42 623 355 | 2,4101) 4,199 629 182 911 | 2,038 35 | 11,6861 
1960.... 409 35 682 460 | 2,692 | 5,364] 1,019 231 | 1,031 | 2,042 — 13,965 
1962 400 52 551 487 | 2,801 | 6,819 723 260 | 1,230] 1,890 2 || 15,215 
T0022 eres 484 56 823 435 | 2,849 | 7,647 778 216 | 1,198 | 2,072 50 |} 16,608 
1963 ans 511 65 749 452 | 2,643 | 8,451 749 237 | 1,270 | 2,429 — 17, 556 
1964.... 544 30 693 529 | 2,779 | 9,271 793 249 | 1,635 | 2,813 29 | 19,365 
1969 aes 629 50 708 399 | 2,887 | 8,670 856 248 | 1,443 | 2,462 = 18,352 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 “‘Adjourned sine die’, compiled for statistical purposes as juvenile 
delinquents. 


17.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1965, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


Number Total 
of Delin- Delin- 


Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 


quent quent 1 ; 
Appear- Chil- or 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11+) 
ances dren More 


No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1 or more...| 16,107 || 13,179 2,928 1,520 586 308 167 117 67 43 27 19 14 60° 


Ditgee feweses 14,331 || 12,087 | 2,294 | 1,232 | 460 | 221) 130 91 48 30 20 13 10 39 
» Peete RP ies 1,437 948 489 238 94 70 27 14 14 6 4 5 2 15 
B migha-vias <4 ok 247 151 96 36 22 9 5 6 4 4 A 2 6 
a. Maer ates 64 30 34 10 7 5 4 4 1 2{— 1) 
tor eee 20 8 12 3 2 3 1 ? a dh — 1. | Pe = = 
Gos. wees Ba 6 3 3 1 Ph) at _— — = 1 |. <= |. = oes 
le ARE 2 2 _— _ — _ _— —|i—- — _ _ -|l- 
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18.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
| 7-15 Years of Age, 1956-65 
| 
Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against against Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies || Convictions 
| the Person with without Certain relating to 
_ Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Teo Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
O to to to to to to 
No. Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1956...} 250 9 | 1,888 69 | 3,572 131 839 31 39 1 | 2,397 88 | 8,985 329 
1957...) 254 9 } 2,005 70 | 3,764 131 994 35 28 1 | 2,634 92 | 9,679 338 
1958...} 346 12 | 2,268 76 | 4,436 148 985 33 36 de|, 3,020 111 | 11,391 381 
1959....| 265 9 | 2,408 78 | 4,748 153 952 31 27 =- | 3,286 106 | 11,686 Ste 
1960...) 369 11.| 2,953 $2 | 5,694 177 | 1,272 40 36 1 | 3,641 113 | 18,965 434 
1961...} 382 Ailes) =3),511 103 | 6,435 189 | 1,248 37 33 1 | 3,606 106 | 15,215 447 
1962...| 460 13.5|) 3,003 102 | 7,129, 204 | 1,420 41 49 1 | 3,987 114 | 16,608 475 
1963...} 490 14 | 3,864 108 | 7,386 206 | 1,630 45 48 1 | 4,138 115 | 17,556 489 
1964...] 525 14 | 4,361 119 | 8,364 229 | 1,654 45 51 1 | 4,410 120 | 19,365 528 
1965...} 539 14 | 4,130 111,| 7,722 207 | 1,490 40 93 2 | 4,378 117 || 18,352 492 
19.— Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1961-65 
Delinquency 1961 1962 1863 1964 1965 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 
(EO EEO veaaacils Gates GIRS a rs errs Baebes be leaders eee be 4 if 6 1 4 
SMSO SAUCCOIIND) GA ais fan yore: toms aioge- ore prelcoerone' op4 e.g ayeib bee 0/0 acetone 1 2 1 2 1 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 5 12 6 4 12 
‘Indecent assault (male and female).............0.....00008- 70 127 101 134 114 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger 36 43 62 60 58 
MEMEO ASSAM... <= clon uate date pine cep slecege ord eee 223 209 280 278 307 
Interfering with transportation facilities........... 3 _— _— 5 2 
Other offences against the person..............ceeeeeeeeeeee 40 60 34 41 41 
Sreakine and entering &.place, oo... oc. ccc cence cee ce ses 3,415 3,427 3,817 4,246 4,037 
SEEMED OXUDELION: oc oni ey ely owe cde sec steasecbs veees 96 136 47 115 93 
SPCEM ANG. HAVINL IN. POSSCSBION ces ooe-re were eer wewres we'ererere es 6,076 6, 787 7,100 8,004 7,669 
False pretences and fraud and corruption................060% 35 34 50 54 53 
Se Re ree ee ee ree 74 94 80 106 119 
Other interference with property.............cceceeceeeeeee 1,174 1,326 1,550 1,548 1,371 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency.............- 33 49 48 51 93 
Incorrierbilityland’ vagrancy..f.3.....)22 02. Misi 842 652 1,057 789 844 
EI ee oe ohh sacs cb ames ae Seawinne bere 238 223 176 186 201 
Memons other delinquencies...............-.ccccccceccceecs 2,850 3,420 3,141 3,741 pees 
| OTD a os EOP a ar 15, 215 16, 668 17, 556 19,365 18,352 


1964 1965 
Age Group } ‘ 

Boys Girls ue ae Boys Girls is ae 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
gS en, ee 24.6 14.4 23.6 24.3 12.0 22.7 
13-15 eee JORGE: . Li Le, .OiAlLLys. iG 4. 74.7 84.5 75.7 75.6 87.8 Gl.2 
MNES 6 800) 5E SLU vpigerv ay qoreryes 0.7 1 0.7 0.1 0.2 0.1 
CURIS) cet a A ane Pa Bee Sener 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 
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21.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1965 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


School Grades 


Total 
Elementary Seeqhde tsAae Nas Delin- 
Age “4 gt eae | seas 8 ary | iary | Given | auents 


— 


Bil Gy) Bere B Gs |G 4B G) | Bi LG rst G | Bow Gb aaa 


No. |No.| No. |No.| No. | No.| No. | No.| No. |No.| No. | No.| No.| No.|No.|No.|| No. | No. 


hig CATS oot oe os 40 De cee aed ee Seal a es PSS 40 1 
Sl Nabe tech cites 153) =10}) —— | — el il ee lh ce 153 10 
AERA. dan es 345| 17) 21] — 4; — y— | —J}|—}] —-J]- 2) — 1] — 374 17 
Ue AGB le heicdeanaretes iv 408} 24) 220} 138) 33) 3 4) — 9} — | —|— 1] — Gil Sci ose 43 
1B hs Neha Wace tare se 300|"e 243720) 628] Sez3ki eS 18) able 1) 1; —}]—I| 10] 1; 7) — 1,004 81 
125 SS eee, be 188} 9] 377) 26) 584) 51] 389) 35) 56) 16 5} 1] 15) 1) 10] — |] 1,624) 139 
Gis Meeks: Sore 117| 15} 249) 28] 662} 93] 810) 123} 570] 116] 62) 19) 25) 4} 11 1) 2,506} 399 
pee ee ene oe 74| 10) 157| 18} 414] 73/1,144] 188]1,264} 240} 889) 211] 59) 11] 37] 4] 4,088} 755 
15 Oh See Ae eee 511 11} 98] 13] 276) 32} 675] 117|1,840| 338)2,429| 484) 76} 19) 52) 91 5,497) 973 
Not given........ —|— 1 1) —}—}] —|—-—-|] -|]—- 1) 2}—)]—j] 11) 1 13 4 

Totals....... 1,711} 121/1,498} 127/2,204) 270/3,068) 472/3,740| 711/3,386| 667| 188) 36) 135; 18]15,930) 2,422 


22.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1956-65 — 


Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis-| Corporal 


; Repri- os sais : Mental 
Year of of Made Res- In- Training | position | Punish- : 
manded Court Parents titution | definitely | School |Suspended| ment Hospital 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.¢ 
LOSGue eee 359) 4.0/8,155| 35.1) 404) 4.5)/2,015) 22.4 30} 0.3}]1,440) 16.0)1,577) 17.6] — — 5) O.1 
We aoe 460| 4.7/8,822| 39.5} 300) 3.1)2,261) 23.4 63] 0.7}/1,563) 16.1/1, 202] 12.4 1] -- 7) Of 
1958.55.20 504] 4.4/5,728) 50.3] 294) 2.6/1,624] 14.3 13] 0.1/1,822) 16.0}1,389} 12.2 3] -- 14) 0.1 
1059. Leas. 236] 2.0/6,151| 52.6) 412} 3.5/1,810) 15.5 O02 102678) S14 a SSeS 9) Oct 
1960)... 4 442) 3.2)7,413]) 53.1) 518} 3.7/2,289) 16.4 42) 0.3/1,791| 12.8]1,456) 10.4, —; — 14) 0.1 
L9G ese. 544| 3.6|/7,341] 48.2} 644} 4.2)2,148) 14.1 89} 0.6/1,974} 18.0/2,466) 16.2) — |] — 9| 0.1 
1962 eee - 697} 4.2/8,827| 53.1] 369] 2.2/2,219) 13.4 89) 0.5/1, 862) 11.2|2,533) 15.3) —}] — 12) 0.1 
1903ceree: 977| 5.6|8,292] 47.2] 462] 2.6/2,460) 14.0} 99} 0.6/2,043) 11.6)3,180) 18.1; — |} — 43) 0.3 
1964...... 1,062) 5.5|9,624) 49.7| 612] 3.212,247) 11.6] 139} 0.7/1,967) 10.1/3,699] 19.1) —| — 15| Of 
1965-8 773) 4.2110,021} 54.6] 550) 3.0/2,133) 11.6) 80; 0.4 10.5|2,845} 15.5) — | — 25) 0.1 


1,925 


Section 4.—Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are 
served; and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 


There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 


types of institution. ‘In custody” figures shown in Table 23 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
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from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of tickets- 
of-leave and paroles. Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between 
penitentiaries, releases on ticket-of-leave and parole, deaths, pardons and releases on 
court order. In-custody figures for provincial and county institutions may include, in 
addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting trial, on remand for sentence or 
psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, any others not serving sentence 
and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 


| Population figures in Tables 23 and 24 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
| represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
‘mitments is made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
-unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 

_ With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
-eensus days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
‘since Mar. 31, 1961; however, totals for each type of institution have recently shown a 
tendency to level off or decline slightly. 


23.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1664 1965 
No. No. No. No. No. 
In custody at beginning of year.............-ceceeeeeeeecee 6,344 6,738 7,156 7,219 7,655 1 
Me OC IIIN I TVCANS cee cant es a s.e se 8 wAiiveoy ocele tiie: rare oan ss 4,973 5,541 6,539 6, 439 5, 852 
(Mumacharged during year.........0.<.sseces sve vac csewstiec ces 4,579 5,123 6,476 6,007 5,993 
MISCOU VTA 0 CNUOlVOAL La. cdots ccoee cece taevanecascewe 6,738 7,156 7,219 7,651 7,514 


1 Includes four females admitted to British Columbia penitentiary not counted in 1964. 


24.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Type of Institution 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
a No. No. No. No. No. 
- Reformatories and Gaols— 
BRELOrMALOTICS LOL IMEN sc0¢ «sce 'd y Kola a,0 vase ll's vive mitered oe darses 4,012 3,670 3,919 3,977 3,970 
BPE LAETAALOTICS TOL WOINEN, so. «5 «0.0.0.0 6.5.08,50,.0 6.66009 is o09 © 180 171 171 171 129 
META CHIADIS! cL Ag, Potts tela ches.» Gate Re bees leleee weleee 7,629 8,225 8,665 8,411 8,484 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols................. 11,821 12,066 12,755 12,559 12,583 
Training Schools— 

MeEPRULISCHOOIS [OF DOYS... 4-6. Fs -hesceeascebebewsecnde 2,382 2,435 2,466 2,662 2,706 
Praiming, schools for Girlsss. . sisisiss{elold cc Heise» 6 sp ale ahlerelaviels 1,019 1,090 1,072 1,416 1,332 
Totals, Training Schools!..,................--00: 3,401 3,525 3,538 4,078 4,038 


1 Hight additional training schools reported in 1964 and 1965 compared with previous years. 
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ee 


POPULATIONS IN CUSTODY IN TRAINING SCHOOLS, PROVINCIAL 
ADULT INSTITUTIONS AND FEDERAL PENITENTIARIES 
AS AT MAR. 3I* 1961-65, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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%* POPULATIONS FOR QUEBEC GAOLS ARE EXPRESSED AS AT DEC. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, ¢. 53) 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is responsible for all 
federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the 
Solicitor General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected 
therewith. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the federal penitentiary system consisted 
of six maximum security, six medium security and 15 minimum security institutions, all 
for males; one prison for women; one maximum security prison camp for males of the 
Freedomite Doukhobor Sect; one security institution for elderly recidivists; and three 
Correctional Staff Colleges. 


The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 

The medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates 
transferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their 
suitability for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium 
security institutions, two—Collins Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institution—are 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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within a few miles of Kingston; the Federal Training Centre and the Leclerc Institution 
are close to St. Vincent de Paul; and the two other institutions are located at Matsqui, 
B.C.,.and Cowansville, Que. 


_ Eight minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main 

‘institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, 
B.C.; Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; Blue Mountain near Gagetown, N.B.; and Spring- 
hill, N.S. Six minimum security farm annexes operate as extensions of the penitentiaries 
at Dorchester, St. Vincent de Paul, Collins Bay, Joyceville, Stony Mountain and Prince 
Albert, respectively. There is also a minimum security industrial satellite at St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiary in any part of Canada. 


- The special security Prison Camp for Freedomites who have been sentenced to 
imprisonment in penitentiary is located near Agassiz, B.C., and is called Mountain 
Prison. When the sentences of the female Doukhobor prisoners were completed, part of 
Mountain Prison was converted to an institution for older recidivists. 


Five new institutions were in various stages of construction during 1966-67: one maxi- 
mum security institution at Ste. Anne des Plaines, Que., medium security institutions 
at Springhill, N.S., Warkworth, Ont., and Drumheller, Alta., and a Special Correctional 
Unit at St. Vincent de Paul, Que. 


Three Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston, one at St. Vincent de Paul and 
one at New Westminster—are operated for the training of recruits and for the advanced 
training of penitentiary officers. The Kingston College serves English-speaking or 
bilingual officers, the St. Vincent de Paul College is primarily for French-speaking officers 
from all parts of Canada, and the Western Staff College trains the recruits for the institu- 
tions in the Western Region. These Staff Colleges provide excellent facilities for Service- 
wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of officers. 


The Headquarters of the Service is located in Ottawa. Regional directorates have 
been established at New Westminster, B.C., Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., for the Western, Ontario and Quebec areas, respectively. 


Subsection 3.—The NationalParole System* 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any correctional institution in Canada, if he 
gives definite indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The 
purpose of parole is the protection of society through the rehabilitation of the inmate. 
It is essential for the public to understand that the true purpose of punishment should be 
the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution but, since the Parole 
Board is as much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of 
the inmate, it recognizes that the welfare of an individual inmate must not be allowed to 
impair the success of the parole system or the public safety. 


It is the function of the Parole Board to select those inmates who show some sincere 
intention to reform and to assist them in doing so by granting parole. The inmate then 
is allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence in society, but under supervision. He is 
subject to restrictions and conditions as to his conduct and behaviour, designed for his 
welfare and the protection of others. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not 
concerned with the propriety of the conviction or the length of the sentence but only with 
the problem of deciding in each case whether or not there is chance of reformation. Parole 
is not a matter of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds 
but only if there appears to be at least a reasonable chance that the inmate will lead a law- 
abiding life. The treatment and training program in the institution is a vital part of the 


_ * Prepared by T. G. Street, Chairman, National Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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correctional process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. 
It is not a matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to give as many of them as possible 
a chance to rehabilitate themselves. 

The National Parole Board, composed of a chairman and four members (one woman), 
was formed in January 1959. It operates under the authority of the Parole Act (SC 1958, 
c. 38) which came into force on Feb. 15, 1959, replacing the Ticket-of-Leave Act. The 
Board has jurisdiction over any adult inmate of any prison in Canada convicted of an 
offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada; it also has jurisdiction to revoke or 


suspend any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting | 


any person from operating a motor vehicle. 


The decision of the Board with respect to any one inmate is based on reports it recelves ~ 
from the police, from the trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution | 


who deal with him. Reports are also obtained, when available, from a psychologist or) 
psychiatrist and, if necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much 


information as possible about his family and background, his work record and his position 
in the community. From these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or 
not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. 


An inmate need not obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply 


by sending a letter to the Board and is assisted in preparing such an application at the 


institution, or another person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews » 


all sentences of over two years. As soon as an application is received, investigation is 
begun and the results presented to the Board for decision. All applications and reports 
are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa but regional officers, of whom there are 
55 stationed at 16 centres across the country, interview applicants for parole in their 
respective areas, giving them an opportunity of making verbal representations to a repre- 
sentative of the Board. The regional officers submit to the Board a report of each inter- 
view with an assessment of the inmate’s suitability for parole. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the regional officer. If he violates the con- 
ditions of his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board 
may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his sentence 
outstanding at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an indictable 
offence, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution to serve 
the unexpired balance of his sentence plus any new term to which he is sentenced for the 
commission of the new offence. The regional officer may also issue a Warrant of Suspen- 
sion and have a parolee placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of any term 
or condition of the parole. These officers are thus able to exercise effective and adequate 
control over all parolees in their respective areas. 


During the past eight years, the Board granted parole to 15,364 inmates. This 
figure includes 608 minimum paroles but does not include short paroles, temporary paroles 
or paroles for deportation; the inclusion of the latter three would bring the total to 17,166. 
Of the total, only 1,826 persons violated their parole and were returned to prison; 920 had 
their parole revoked and 906 forfeited their parole by committing another offence. On the 
other hand, during the eight-year period, 90 p.c. of those paroled successfully completed 
their parole period. 


Section 5.—Police Forces and Crime Statistics 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (3) municipal police forces—most urban 
centres of reasonable size maintain their own police force or engage the services of the pro- 
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vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board, have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
a civil force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the 


North-West Mounted Police for service in what was then the North-West Territories and, 
in recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix “Royal” by King Edward 
VII in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west 
of Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its head- 
quarters was transferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal 


Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is under the control of the Solicitor General of Canada and is headed by a 
Commissioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are com- 
missioned by the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force 
has complete jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement 
between the federal and provincial governments, it enforces the provincial statutes and the 
Criminal Code in all provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agree- 
ment it polices some 138 municipalities (as of Apr. 1, 1967). It is the sole police force in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, where it also performs various administrative duties 
on behalf of certain departments of the Federal Government. It maintains liaison officers 
in London and Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal Police 
Organization, which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 18 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, as 
are some 43 subdivisions and 662 detachments. The six remaining divisions are ‘“‘Head- 
quarters”, “Depot”, ““N”’ and ‘“‘P” which are maintained as training centres, and ‘‘Marine”’ 
and ‘Air’, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype system links 
the widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at Ottawa and a 
network of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal point of the 
Force’s criminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; its services, 
together with those of the divisional and subdivisional units and the four Crime Detection 
Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The Force operates the 
Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected representatives of other 
Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in the fields of crime 
prevention and detection. 


The uniform strength of the Force in April 1967 was 8,086, including marine constables 
and special constables, at which time it maintained some 2,258 motor vehicles, 21 aircraft, 
56 ships and boats, 232 sleigh dogs, 33 police service dogs and 176 horses. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of all laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division has five subdivisions with headquarters 
at Granby, Hull, Montreal, Rouyn and Sherbrooke; the Quebec Division has four sub- 
divisions with headquarters at Baie Comeau, Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rimouski. There 
are 112 detachments throughout the province—62 in the Montreal Division and 50 in the 
Quebec Division. The Force at the end of 1966 had 2,440 regular members—officers, 
non-commissioned officers and constables. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who is 
assisted by an officer holding the rank of Deputy Director General. Each Division is headed 
by an Assistant Director. A commissioned officer is in command of each subdivision. 


Ontario Provincial Police Force-—The Ontario Provincial Police Force is the third 
largest deployed force on the North American Continent, having a total authorized 
strength of over 4,200 (1967); it enforces federal and provincial law in areas of Ontario 
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that do not maintain a police department and on all King’s Highways. The Force is 
administered from General Headquarters at Toronto by a Commissioner who has the rank 
and status of a Deputy Minister under the Attorney General. Other senior executive 
officers include two Deputy Commissioners and five Assistant Commissioners. The Force 
has two principal sections—Operations and Services—which are administered under the 
supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Operations and the Deputy Commissioner, Sery- 
ices, respectively. In turn, five divisions at the next level are administered by their respec- 
tive Assistant Commissioners: Assistant Commissioner, Field; Assistant Commissioner, 
Traffic; Assistant Commissioner, Administration; Assistant Commissioner, Staff Services; and 
Assistant Commissioner, Special Services. Specialized branches under Special Services 
include Criminal Investigation, Liquor Law Enforcement, Precious Metals Theft, Anti- 
gambling, Anti-rackets, Auto Theft, and Intelligence Branches. Under Administration, 
the Central Records Branch offers a 24-hour, seven-day-week service to all police depart- 
ments in Ontario on such matters as fingerprints records, criminal records, drycleaning 
and laundry mark identification, photographic service, stolen and recovered property lists. 

In addition to policing those parts of Ontario that are without municipal police forces, 
the Ontario Provincial Police Force is responsible for providing specialized services to 
the municipal forces in the investigation of serious crime and, upon request, supplies sufficient 
manpower to ensure proper policing within the municipalities in emergency situations, | 

In the field, there are 209 detachments controlled through 17 district headquarters 
located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Downsview, Mount Forest, 
Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste, 
Marie, South Porcupine, Port Arthur and Kenora. Twenty municipalities are policed 
under special contract. 

The Force operates one of the largest frequency-modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 84 fixed radio stations and more than 1,100 radio-equipped mobile units, 
including motorcycles, marine units and aircraft. The Force also operates an inter- 
provincial telecommunications network connecting all 17 districts as well as other police 
departments on a local, national and international basis. Because of territorial pecu- 
liarities, the northern districts augment their normal transportation facilities by the use 
of snow vehicles, air boats, dog teams and a variety of rail transport facilities. 

In addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force has a cadet program, making 
it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career in a long-established 
police force. A recent important development in the progress of this Crown Force 
occurred when legislative enactment provided that all ranking officers from inspector up 
to and including the Commissioner, receive the Queen’s Commission in the same manner 
as the Armed Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces.—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—The present method of reporting police statistics 
(police administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program, was started on Jan. 1, 1962, and was developed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs 
of Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. Previously, the definitions and 
methods for collecting police statistics were not uniform and the data could not be expressed 
with consistency on a national, provincial or local basis but, with the development of the 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program, meaningful statistical aggregates became possible. 
The police were supplied with a manual of instructions containing standard definitions for 
the reporting of police administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics on specially 
designed statistical forms to be submitted to the DBS. 
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: Police Personnel—As shown in Table 25, police personnel in Canada numbered 
40,368 at the end of 1966, including 34,069 sworn-in policemen, 5,823 other full-time 
employees serving as clerks, technicians, artisans, commissionaires, guards, special con- 
stables, etc., and 476 cadets. The ratio of police personnel per 1,000 population was 2.0 
and the ratio of police was 1.7. Provincial ratios for police personnel ranged from 1.1 to 
4.3 per 1,000 persons and for police only from 0.9 to 4.2. In 12 selected metropolitan 
areas there were 14,683 police personnel including 12,764 police and 1,919 cadets and other 
full-time employees! Total municipal police personnel numbered 23,408 made up of 
22,154 in municipal forces, and 1,166 Royal Canadian Mounted Police ‘and 88 provincial 
police under municipal contracts. 


There were two policemen killed by criminal action in 1966 and nine policemen and 
one civilian employee lost their lives accidentally while on duty. Police transport 
facilities at the end of the year included 6,278 automobiles, 931 motorcycles, 614 other 
motor vehicles, 377 boats, 21 aircraft, 261 horses and 83 service dogs. 


: 25.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1965 and 1966 
1965 1966 
Other Other 
Force Full- Full- 
Police | Cadets| Time | Total || Police | Cadets| Time | Total 
Em- Em- 
ployees ployees 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 


PRE CUHE SUPE GM, ccc lcs secs teccrsneees 7,398 = 2,064 9, 462 7,920 —_— 2,149 10,069 
Amchorized strength... 52... eke tee ee 8k 7,518 —_ Balog 9,675 8,116 —_— 2,238 10,354 
IPA LOIMONES 0. cia 5 hs .y0. 2 4 Fo ihe + 2.9.0.0, 9608 738 — 361 1,099 964 — 353 1317 
Retirements and other separations....... 432 — 256 688 413 — 276 689 
Ontario Provincial Police— 
Petal strength t...b.ica. .cxwidsraseredes s bos 2,797 54 618 3, 469 3,075 68 699 3, 842 
PMENOLIZEG STEN EN... .. 5s. 0s 0 cele se ue 2,797 54 658 | 3,509 |} 3,141 68 744 3,953 
mmongements eset. . td... ST EOLI 260 30 230 520 405 45 255 705 
Retirements and other separations....... 153 22 120 295 125 31 174 330 

Quebec Provincial Police— 

Bertrmarsorengon... ck... sce cece ee Sete 2,163 — 612 2,775 2,364 25 615 3,004 
Authorized strength.............4c.0000. 2,311 — 612 | 2,923 |} 2,511 25 615 3, 151 
BaP PTTOMLG ipo cates cache Shouse isthe, & afe-ors 6.8 344 — 155 499 308 25 100 433 
Retirements and other separations....... 133 — 96 229 106 _ 96 202 

Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 

contracts )— 
Premialstrength. cis iois si Se. 18,448 320 2,207 | 20,975 |] 19,462 383 2,309 22,154 
Mubhorized strength: o.oo... 36 eyeic oe eaten 18, 927 331 2,185 | 21,443 || 20,182 374 2,411 22 , 967 
PMPAGCMENS. 622.052. oe da ceive feeb ewes 2,139 260 559 2,958 2,341 294 652 3, 287 
Retirements and other separations....... 1,229 258 443 | 1,930 |) 1,371 222 546 2,139 

Canadian National Railways Police— 

BT SELENL Us. ccs fo + se ecr 5.0 0 0s © exeleace os 579 — 24 603 598 — 25 623 
anichorized strength; . 26.000. fete 586 _ 24 610 601 —_ 25 626 
| MEUESTIVS 1S) ot ne re re 59 — 3 62 68 — 2 70 
Retirements and other separations....... 50 _— 1 51 49 — 1 50 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police- 
eminalstreng th 2.53 2 sce os wary bees. hs 525 — 26 551 539 — 26 565 
Authorized strength................0206: 540 —- 26 566 549 — 26 575 
RR ERTIONUS Se aids do bs sak sannoe sce 84 -- 4 88 89 — 6 95 
Retirements and other separations....... 77 — 4 81 75 — 6 81 

National Harbours Board Police— 
mecualstrength si J... feoh nig sesd ecg). . ise 100 — — 100 111 — — 111 
BMeHOrized strength... ... 5s... «at accep > ols 103 — — 103 114 — — 114 
BMCAgenIents. a... ee See 16 — -- 16 13 — _ 13 
Retirements and other separations....... 13 — _— 13 3 _— _— 3 

Totals, All Forces— 

Actual TITY Lipa ete tn ear 32,010 374 | 5,551 | 37,935 || 34,069 476 | 5,823 | 40,368 
Authorized strength................... 32, 782 385 | 5,662 | 38,829 || 35,214 467 | 6,059 | 41,740 
I IEIROTNLG oo. doin osha Chapels 5). - mescte 3,640 290 | 1,312 | 5,242 || 4,188 364 | 1,368 5,920 


Retirements and other separations....| 2,087 280 920 | 3,287 || 2,142 253 | 1,099 3,494 


Se UE EE UES EEE SSE SERRE 
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26.—Police Personnel, by Sex and Type of Force, 1965 and 1966 


(Actual strength) 
Other 
Police Cadets Full-Time 
Employees 
Force — 

- No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No | 
1965 : : 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 7,398 — o— 752 1,312 || 8,150 1,312) 
Ontario Provincial Police.................. 2,797 — 54 -- 298 320 |} 3,149 320 
Quebec Provincial Police................... 2,152 11 — — 343 269 |} 2,495 280. 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP : 

contracts)... seat abt ae erin cnc 18, 262 186 307 13 1,415 792 || 19,984 991 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 574 5 — = 10 14 584 19 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police 525 — — — 12 14 537 14) 
National Harbours Board Police........... 100 — a —— _ — 100 — 

1966 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 7,920 — - — 756 1,393 || 8,676 1,393 
Ontario Provincial Police:....2...5.....5-.6 3,075 — 68 — 330 369 || 3,473 369 | 
Quebec Provincial Police................... 2,353 11 25 — 347 268 |) 2,725 279! 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP ‘ 

CONTACTS) tse eae ee ceed 19,281 181 372 11 | 1,439 870 |] 21,092 1,062 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 592 6 _— — 10 15 602 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police 539 — — — 12 14 551 14 
National Harbours Board Police........... 111 _ — _ — — 111 — 


Crime Statistics—Table 27 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 
1966, including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws; offences cleared by charge and otherwise; and the number of 
adults and juveniles charged. Offences reported or known to the police but proved 
unfounded are not shown in the table but numbered 51,791, including 43,541 under 
Criminal Code classifications, 2,815 under federal statutes, 4,293 under provincial statutes 
and 1,142 under municipal by-laws, excepting traffic. 


During 1966, the police reported 63,676 offences committed against the person, 
including 220 murders, 8,792 rape and other sexual offences, and 54,505 offences of 
wounding and other assaults (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the 
charging of 25,630 persons, 1,614 of them juveniles. During the year there were 419,892 
cases of robbery, theft and other offences against property, resulting in 83,369 persons 
charged, 26,488 of them juvenile males and 2,745 juvenile females; 37,798 cases of fraud, 
false pretences, forgery, etc.; 2,166 of prostitution; 2,285 gaming and betting; 3,651 
offensive weapons; and 173,341 other Criminal Code offences. In addition to the 34,569 
federal statute offences reported, 1,184 were under the Narcotic Control Act and 241 
under the controlled drug part of the Food and Drugs Act; these two classifications resulted 
in the charging of 809 persons. 


Provincial and territorial fire marshals and commissioners reported 1,913 suspected 
or known incendiary offences, of which 268 were proved unfounded; 412 offences were 
reported cleared by charge, resulting in 313 adults and 187 juveniles being charged. 


The number of motor vehicles stolen was 39,023 (an estimated 555 per 100,000 
vehicles registered); 37,022 or 94.9 p.c. of these vehicles were recovered. Police were 
asked to locate 20,769 missing adults and 30,965 missing juveniles; 19,828 adults and 
30,726 juveniles were found. The number of drownings reported by the police was 
1,443. 
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27.—Crime Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1965 and 1966 
Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
Year and Actual Adults Juveniles 
Offence Offences! By Other- | __ a? 
Charges wise 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. * No. a 
1965 
Criminal Code....................... 628,418 || 161,757 73,141 | 120,460 12,803 34, 284 3,308 
ra pibalMuUrder ie ssoec cowpea ee 179 118 35 100 5 7 1 
Non-capital murder................ 64 58 3 43 11 4 1 
Attempted murder................. 111 85 8 82 7 2 1 
nied SSE SarpESeEADSEAET 34 31 3 26 6 4 —_ 

2 0b OS he ees See A ee 641 308 116 400 _ 23 1 
Other sexual offences............... 6,802 2,801 993 2,386 23 344 36 
OSI aaron emead a veaeiremeaent ssa 4 822 494 134 402 69 50 3 
Assaults Fnot indecent) :..........05 44 551 18,131 16,671 17,038 930 850 78 
MRPERRIS ELV i faich ers 0d oie oSicks aea aR ous ave 5,576 1,662 255 1,901 125 349 20 
Breaking and entering.............. 96,530 18,328 4,401 12,592 303 8,375 204 
Mheft, motor vehicle............... 38,107 8,415 2,027 6, 592 141 3,690 60 
mneit over SOO... 3.28 0ah. 0.08 TEs 67,925 9,045 3,586 7,094 753 1,983 136 
Pnel ti $50) Or under). ac. cves sb ose sis 169, 986 26, 890 14,934 14,198 3, 857 10,261 1,642 
Have stolen goods.................. 5,739 5,312 234 ,057 275 808 57 

ODGISr ik oe eee Oe Oe 32,401 18,678 3,564 8,324 984 269 60 
BP FOSULGUUIONS. jars: 5h Saisie le ies Sle oe She 1,864 1,705 25 459 1,274 5 25 
Gaming and betting................ 2,156 1,865 89 2,462 137 6 — 
Offensive weapons.................. 3,275 2,500 386 2,140 82 223 3 
Other Criminal Code!l.............. 151,655 45,331 25,677 40,664 3, 821 7,031 980 

Federal Statutes?.. a LS ee ee 29,614 22,004 3,339 19,142 1,296 954 434 
Narcotic Control Act............... 65 382 34 368 224 7 — 
Hoodand Drugs Act.....:.........% 113 48 20 31 a — —_ 

Provincial Statutes!................. 271,857 || 250,157 9,588 | 221,488 18,975 7,175 1,651 

Municipal By-laws!................. 58,794 43,357 8,640 35,694 3,846 1,750 147 

1966 

Criminal Code........................ 702,809 || 175,570 89,074 | 128,895 13,954 35,636 4,083 
Murder, capital and non-capital...... 220 181 26 158 26 17 
Attempted murder................ 2 131 108 12 98 9 3 _ 
Manslaughter. . 60.5.0). 0.. 00056508 28 24 — 18 9 1 _ 

BB Oie Aerts sid Gedwideie « Puniie sbyestthe. 652 348 126 463 —_ 23 _— 
Other sexual offences............... 8,140 3,171 1,280 2,591 35 386 38 
Bounding sss! id See ll BS 972 Oe 218 405 68 55 5 
Assaults (not indecent)............. 53,583 20,712 21,077 18,991 1,145 942 144 
SGT SAG eee ee 5,710 1,852 35 2,082 78 437 19 
Breaking and entering.............. 102, 132 19, 223 5,290 yee 261 8,654 350 
Theft, motor vehicle............... 39,655 8,840 2,429 6,405 130 3,610 84 
mnertover $50. 2.06.6. bee ee ek ees 75,841 10,017 4,539 7,637 804 2,180 190 
munere $00 or under... ..52.. 06d scces 190, 480 29, 826 17,977 15, 567 4, 482 10,663 2,029 
Have stolen goods.................. 6,074 5, 426 322 3,659 254 944 73 
eS EEA See 37,798 19,840 4,185 8,983 1,148 311 64 
PESOGUIGULION. £2. oi.) bees oS ead Lk ais 0% 2,166 1,975 24 425 1,556 16 24 
Gaming and betting................ 2,285 1,942 90 2,788 165 4 _ 
Offensive weapons.................. 3,651 2,739 448 2, 262 78 257 7 
Other Criminal Codel.............. 173,341 48, 822 30,677 43 , 586 3,711 fades 1,056 

Federal Statutes?.................... 34,569 28, 266 2,623 23,593 1,902 784 474 
Narcotic Control Act............... 1,184 510 105 601 185 5 2 
Food and Drugs Act................ 241 19 23 16 — —_ _ 

Provincial Statutes!................. 299,096 || 264,902 10,114 | 236,517 19,196 7,317 1,813 

Municipal By-laws!................. 65,990 45,587 12,483 38,827 4,337 25567 275 

1 Except traffic. 2 Except traffic, Narcotic Control Act and Food and Drugs Act. 


During 1966, police departments in Canada reported 89,751 Criminal Code traffic 
offences, resulting in 59,430 persons charged, 1,319 of them females. Total charges 
reported under federal statutes numbered 9,698, provincial statutes 1,509,598 and municipal 
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by-laws 373,218, excluding parking violations; the latter numbered 4,277,830, most of 
them reported by municipal police. There are certain traffic offences under provincial | 
statutes which are almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. These were first 
reported separately in 1966 and are shown at the foot of Table 28. 


The number of traffic accidents reported was 638,073, of which 4,405 involved fa- 
talities, 108,690 resulted in injuries, 336,056 involved property damage of over $100 and 
188,922 involved damage of $100 or less. There were 5,274 persons killed in traffic. 
accidents, including 3,721 drivers and passengers, 1,311 pedestrians, 201 a ul and 41. 
others; persons injured numbered 158,106. 


28.—Traffic Enforcement Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1965 and 1966 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 


Actual |————____|—_ 
Year and Offence 
Offences By Other- 
Charge wea Male Female 
F No. No. No. No. No. 
1965 . 
Gtiminal Code, ¢.:... 5.28855 6c0.} ROBE on S2IRA Bont 84,726 58,497 3,860 54, 942 1,188 
Criminal Negligence— 
Causing Meath: cig 00..:.. = TRO bss Jabee pssst RES, 197 190 —_ 187 ee 
Causing Bodily harme....:.) 122 8... ./ 808, Bee.) 208s 71 61 2 56 4, 
Operating motor velticle. <2.) Wee. .c-ehas.... +052 Oe. 357 350 2 314 2 
Failing to stop at scene of accident............,......000- 33, 360 9,396 3,424 7,758 292 
DangeroussOtlying: 2, .Peccc Sse ce - > piece te ties 5,016 4,245 161 4,048 60 
Driving while intoxicHbeds.......&. 8h Ale oleh Nao Ones oc kER Ss 3,701 3,614 39 3,530 69 
Driving while LIMDAL COs sera tck ono. tes cio ME ott emus: 33, 878 32,707 200 31,823 685 — 
Driving while disqualified..... O1...08...1.088.8..... 802. 8,146 7,934 32 7,226 71 
Federal Statutes (except parking)........................ a ie Ss 6,122 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)..................... eee srs Be 1,447,309 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)..................... es as Si 397,077 
1966 
€riniinal Code.e...) e322... AGA MOR. cL O.. 89,751 62,577 4,506 58,111 1,319 
Criminal Negligence— 
Causing Seath . 227 Ge... <5 ee on ies te Ee eo es SBOE 222 221 1 218 ri 
Causing bodily hails ico ees, ee a ee. | 72 63 6 61 5 
Operating motor vehicle...:) SRE ....4. Bek... 02.4 eee - 370 337 18 318 5 
Failing to stop at scene of accident..................0008: 35,536 9,902 4,003 7,914 308 
Dang erousiG@reving .h Pe yes <6 cc lieesane soo tombtie sn oa tO 4,793 4,225 149 3,932 55 
Driving wile intoxicated... ..b te Mt. 6 eee ee Ee 3, 093 3,038 15 3,014 43 
Drivang, while: lmpaired .o.c5cdo Ss Atscrd 4 heels OO 36,514 35,757 252 34,512 _ 828 
Driving whileidisqualified. .. 3). C.¢.2t...4. Geese... 0) ees 9,151 9,034 62 8,142 68 
Federal Statutes (except parking)........................ a Pin i 9,698 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)..................... » £ a 1,509,598 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)..................... ao = Hs 373,218 
Provincial StQtu bes). <7 oo. o.0:+ ta satmelscgyee S40 mine viele + etree ® 46,404 | 38,951 1,225 | 37,063 1,780 
Failing to stop at scene of accident................0.0005 10,083 5,115 763 4,704 175 
Dan erous driving Hays 256 st el oe ee 33,881 32,190 435 30,615 1,583 
Driving wie disqualinied... bi ccatets ss as me hte «spe e 2,440 1,646 27 1,744 22 


1 First reported in 1966; see text above. 


CHAPTER X.—LAND USE AND RENEWABLE 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Canada’s era of settlement ended as the northern areas of the Prairie Provinces came 
under cultivation in the 1930s. Government policies, previously directed mainly toward 
the large-scale utilization of natural resources, have evolved toward concern with land use 
and the socio-economic circumstances of people involved in renewable resource-based 
industries. Undiscriminating land settlement policies and ill-advised individual choices 
had resulted in the settlement of some submarginal land throughout Canada, but most 
notably in the southern areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan, creating requirement for land- 
use adjustment even before settlement had been completed. Far more significant than 
this, however, is the technological revolution in agriculture which has occurred during the 
past three decades concurrently with improvements in transportation and a strong trend 
toward the concentration in urban centres of a growing population. 


Accompanying these changes has been an altered pattern of land use resulting from 
individual response to economic factors; but the rate of such adjustment has not been 
concomitant to the magnitude of the socio-economic dislocation in rural areas. Because 
of this situation, and because of increased concern with forest management, water pollution 
control, recreational resources and wildlife management, the trend has been for a vast 
increase in public decision-making with respect to resource management and use. Implicit 
in this has been the need for improved legislative-administrative organization relative to 
natural resources. 


Early federal investigations of significance to the general problem of organization for 
resource use were: the Senate of Canada Special Committee on Land Use, established in 
1957 and continuing until 1963; the House of Commons Standing Committee on Mines, 
Forests and Waters; and the National Conference on Reconstruction held in 1945. Notable 
among several provincial government activities along similar lines is the annual British 
Columbia resources conference. 


One of the most important responses to this need was the “Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference held in 1961 to permit examination of problems of resource use and of develop- 
ing an organizational framework suited to the modern requirement for integrated, com- 
prehensive resource-use planning for social and economic development. Subsequent to 
this Conference, the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, composed of one represent- 
ative from each province and one from the Federal Government, was established to perform 
a similar function on a continuing basis, with the aid of a Montreal-based staff. 


* Revised in the office of the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, Montreal, Que. 
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One of the major specific concerns of the Council has been water resource management. 
Relevant activities have included a major conference on pollution, held in the autumn of 
1966 for the purpose of formulating realistic guidelines to assist federal, provincial and 
municipal governments in developing programs to meet the challenge of pollution. An. 
investigation was made by the Council of the administration of water resources in Canada; 
a report was published in 1965 and updated in 1968. A major workshop seminar on water 
is planned for the autumn of 1968. 


In keeping with its general concern for optimal use of available resources, the Council 
has done investigative and liaison work to ensure that fundamental data are available to. 
guide the allocation of resources to outdoor recreation and has prepared other documents, 
that have assisted in developing liaison between and within governments. As part of its. 
role in information gathering and exchange, the Council maintains liaison with international | 
bodies concerned with natural resources, and participates in international programs such as 
the International Hydrological Decade and the International Biological Program. 


Constitutionally, administration and disposition of natural resources rest mainly 
with the provincial governments. Under the British North America Act, fisheries were 
under federal jurisdiction and the federal and provincial governments shared legislative 
authority with respect to agriculture, international and interprovincial waters, etc., with. 
federal legislation taking precedence over provincial legislation should conflict arise; 
however, subsequent interpretations of the Act have established most aspects of control 
of resources as being matters of provincial jurisdiction. As well, in the years following: 
Confederation certain provinces, by agreement, assumed varying degrees of responsibility | 
for administering the fisheries legislation and other federal resources legislation. Within 
this general framework, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to establish a. 
national resources policy, to co-ordinate the activity of the various federal departments. 
concerned with resources and relevant social and economic problems, to undertake or share 
in research, and to provide initiative and financial assistance in the establishment of. 
programs of resource adjustment and development; and provincial governments have) 
moved significantly to accommodate their administrative structures to the need for inte- 
grated, planned resource adjustment and development. Aspects of this trend to accom- 
modate legislative-administrative organization to emerging needs will be apparent in the | 
following descriptions of federal and federal-provincial agencies and programs. In addition, 
a great number of provincial programs have been instituted or strengthened, furthering the 
trend toward integration of activities relative to renewable natural resources. 


Federal activity in resource conservation programs began before the turn of the 
century, starting in 1877. This included the work of the now long-disbanded Department 
of the Interior in the field of surveying and development of water resources in Western 
Canada. Later programs included those conducted under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act which was enacted in 1935 to aid in the rehabilitation of drought-stricken areas of the 
prairies, the work on the eastern seaboard conducted under the Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Act of 1948, water development projects under the terms of the Canada 
Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953, the broad and comprehensive resource 
development and adjustment programs being undertaken under the terms of the Agricultural 
and Rural Development Act of 1966 (formerly Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development 
Act of 1961), and the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act, 1966, and projects under 
the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962. There have been numerous programs under 
the International Boundary Waters Treaty Act of 1911 by the International Joint Com- 
mission established to fulfil the provisions of the treaty and the confirming Act. Over this 
period many projects of varying nature and scope have been undertaken under legislation 
such as the above and under the terms of reference of the federal and provincial government 
departments and agencies concerned with resource development—all toward the basic 
objective of achieving more effective utilization of Canada’s land and water resources and 
the provision of a greater degree of economic stability and equitability for the rural areas 
of the country. 
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Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information available regarding Canada’s land resources is shown in Table 1, where 
the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forest and ‘‘other” land, the last including 
urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste land such as open muskeg, 
swamp and rock. The Department of Forestry and Rural Development estimates that 
about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census of 1966, 
less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,599,542 sq. miles of 
“other” land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together have a land 
area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is practically nil 
and the forest area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 


On the basis of information currently available, it is estimated that, in addition to the 
present arable land across the country, about 40,000,000 acres of virgin land can be used 
for arable crops if the need arises. However, most of these reserves will require clearing 
or other improvement measures before they can be used for agriculture. In addition to 
the present arable land and potentially arable land, 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 acres are 
suitable for wild pasture. 


As the Canada Land Inventory progresses (see p. 471), a great deal of detailed infor- 
mation is becoming available on the land resources of the country, their present utilization 
and their capability. 


Roundup on a Saskatchewan community pasture. In 1967 more than 7,000 farmers placed 160,000 

cattle for summer grazing on community pastures operated by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admini- 

stration. The total area of the 87 pastures established on land submarginal for crop-raising is about 
2,500,000 acres and about 500 riders are required for roundups. 
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Section 2.—Federal Agencies Concerned With Resource Use 


Numerous agencies of the Federal Government have a more or less direct concern with 
renewable resources. Functions vary from academic research to direct manipulation of 
resources in certain geographical areas. Direct action, however, is limited mainly to areas 
under federal jurisdiction—the Northwest Territories, Indian reservations, limited federal 
forest preserves, National Parks, certain international parks and waterways, certain aspects 
of fisheries, matters relative to public health, navigation, and certain aspects of agriculture. 
More usual by far than direct action by the Federal Government are federal-provincial 
agreements under which the Federal Government shares the costs of programs. Such aid 
is often conditional on the province agreeing to carry out the program in accordance with 
criteria established by the Federal Government. The capacity of the Federal Government 
to establish cost-sharing programs is inherent in its broad fiscal powers and in its research 
and data-gathering programs that provide a basis for broader assessment of issues and 
alternatives. 


Federal agencies whose activities impinge fairly directly on renewable resource develop- 
ment and use are as follows:— 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Research Branch, Economics Branch, Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration, and Information Division 

DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES—Conservation and Protection Service, Resource Development 
Service, Information and Consumer Service, and Economics Service 

DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND RuRAL DEVELOPMENT— Directorate of Program Co-ordination, 
Information and Technical Services Division, Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
ARDA Administration, Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Administration, and Eastern 
Rockies Forest Conservation Board 

DEPARTMEN®E OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NorTHERN DEVELOPMENT—Council of the Northwest 
Territories, Natural and Historic Resources Branch (including the Canadian Wildlife 
Service), Northern Administration Branch, and Indian Affairs Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Worxs—Harbours and Rivers Engineering Branch, Development 
Engineering Branch and Economics Studies Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT—Marine Works Branch, Marine Hydraulics Branch, and Meteor- 
ological Branch 

DEPARTMENT oF Natrona, HeautH AND WELFARE—Occupational Health Division, and Public 
Health Engineering Division 

DEPARTMENT OF FinaANcE—Economic Analysis and Government Finance Division, Resources 
and Development Division, and a Division concerned with Taxation, Federal-Provincial 
Relations and Pensions and Social Insurance 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFraiRsS—Veterans’ Land Administration 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, MINES AND ResourcEs—F our Departmental Sectors are concerned 
with minesand geosciences, mineral development, energy development, and water, including 
the Geological Survey of Canada, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Marine Sciences Branch, 
Inland Waters Branch, and Policy and Planning Branch 

NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL OF CANADA 

NATIONAL ENERGY Boarp 

Economic CounciL oF CANADA 

ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BoarpD. 


Various Crown corporations, credit agencies, advisory committees and boards, and 
quasi-governmental organizations also have interests in the fields of resource development, 
including :-— 


Farm Crepit CorPoraTIONn 

CANADIAN COMMITTEE ON FRESHWATER FISHERIES RESEARCH 
FisHrerizs ResearcH Boarp oF CANADA 

NoRTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WaTER USE PoLicy 
CENTRAL MortTGAGE AND Housina CoRPORATION 
Nationat Harsours Boarp 

St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 

ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT Boarp 

NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY STATISTICS 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR ARDA 
CANADIAN CouNcIL ON RuRAL DEVELOPMENT 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL HypRo.LoGic DECADE. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has, of course, functions relevant to nearly all as- 
pects of the national life, including resources. The above agencies are not identified with 


a particular department and function more or less autonomously but are usually associated | 
with a Minister of the Crown for purposes of reporting to Parliament (see pp. 140-142). | 


Although each of these agencies carries out programs bearing on the use and development | 
of natural resources, direct unilateral action is unusual except relative to lands and waters | 


under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Major exceptions are the Prairie Farm _ 
Rehabilitation Administration programs and significant federal programs for the conserva- | 


tion and development of the various fisheries resources. 


Major items of federal legislation relative to renewable resources include:— 


The Department of Agriculture Act 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 

The Farm Credit Act 

The Department of Fisheries Act 

The Forestry Development and Research Act 
The Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
The Fund for Rural Economic Development Act 
The National Parks Act 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act 

The International River Improvements Act 

The Dominion Water Power Act 

The Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 
The Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act 
The Navigable Waters Protection Act 

The Veterans’ Land Act 

The Economic Council of Canada Act 

The National Energy Board Act 

The National Harbours Board Act 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act 

The Resources and Technical Surveys Act. 


Section 3.—International Boards and Commissions 


The continental context of Canadian resource management is implicit in the purposes 
of the various international boards and commissions in which Canada participates. Of the 
30 or More, some 25 are concerned with water; most of the remainder have to do with fish- 
eries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JoINT ComMMISSION was established to fulfil the provisions of the 
International Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Three commissioners were appointed by the President of the United States 
and three by the Government of Canada. The Commission deals with the use, obstruction 
and diversion of boundary waters and rivers crossing the International Boundary. It 
conducts investigations on water use problems with international implications and reports 
its findings with recommendations to both governments. 


International boards of control which report to the International Joint Commission 
are: a ten-member International St. Lawrence Board of Control, concerned with levels of 
Lake Ontario and the regulation of outflow from the lake; a two-member St. Croix Board, 
concerned with water levels and supervision of dam construction; the Lake of the Woods 
Board, the Lake Superior Board, the Rainy Lake Board and the Kootenay Board, all of 
which are concerned with water levels; a two-member Columbia River Board, concerned 
with the effects of the Grand Coulee dam; a four-member Souris River Board, concerned 
with allocation of water; and a five-member Niagara Board, concerned with levels of 
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Grass Island Pool and the Lake Erie ice boom. Functions similar to those of the Boards 
are carried out by two accredited officers relative to measurement and apportionment of 
waters of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers. Also reporting to the International Joint Com- 
mission are five international engineering boards for the St. John, St. Croix, Souris and 
Red, Pembina and Columbia Rivers. A seven-member Technical Advisory Board on 
Air Pollution is concerned with air pollution by ships plying the Detroit River. An 
Advisory Board on Control of Pollution of Boundary Waters, reporting to the International 
Joint Commission, is concerned with the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, and 
other boards concerned with pollution are: the Advisory Board on Pollution Control-St. 
Croix River, the International Red River Pollution Board, the International Lake Erie 
Water Pollution Board and the International Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence Water Pollution 
Board. The eight-member International Great Lakes Levels Board is concerned with 
investigation and study of water levels of international or boundary waters, reporting to 
the International Joint Commission. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NortH Paciric FISHERIES COMMISSION, composed of four mem- 
bers each from Canada, the United States and Japan, operates to fulfil the terms of the 
International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, the objec- 
tive of which is to achieve maximum sustained yield in non-territorial waters by co-ordina- 
tion of the studies necessary to determine appropriate application of treaty principles. 
Tue Great Lakes FISHERIES CoMMISSION, composed of two national sections of three 
members each, formulates and co-ordinates research programs and recommends programs 
for the eradication or control of sea lamprey populations. Responsibility for Canada’s 
treaty obligations is shared by arrangement between the Federal Government and the 
Government of Ontario. THe NortHwrst ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION operates 
under the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed by Canada, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Spain, Denmark, Portugal, Iceland, 
Norway, Italy, East Germany and the U.S.S.R. All contracting governments are repre- 
sented on the Commission and panels have been established with jurisdiction over defined 
areas of particular interest to some signatories. The Commission has no regulatory 
powers but conducts scientific investigations and recommends measures to maintain stocks 
of fish. Tue Nortu Paciric Fur Seats Commission operates under the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals signed by Canada, the United States, 
Japan and the U.S.S.R., undertaking research, recommending enforcement measures 
required to eliminate pelagic sealing on the high seas, and overseeing the apportionment of 
skins from the Pribilof, Commander and Robben Islands. Tur INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
ComMIssIon, composed of representatives of Australia, Brazil, Argentina, France, South 
Africa, the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Norway, New Zealand, Iceland, 
Japan, Panama, Mexico and Denmark, has power to amend whaling rules and regulations 
of the International Convention, and to recommend new regulations with respect to the 
conservation and use of the resource. THE RoosEvEuT-CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL 
Park Commission is concerned with the administration and development of the Campo- 
bello Island estate of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as an international park. 


Section 4.—Federal and Federal-Provincial 
Resource Development Programs 


Water Development 


Since 1935, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA) has provided 
engineering and financial assistance in respect of some 91,000 small dams and dugouts 
(small artificial ponds for water collection) to supply water for livestock, irrigation and 
domestic use. In the main, such works serve individual farmers but some serve groups of 
farmers or communities. At the request of the provincial or local governments, the PFRA 
will provide free engineering service for the investigation of potential water development 
projects. 
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Six minor irrigation projects in Saskatchewan provide water for 125,000 acres of land. 


Major irrigation projects include the St. Mary Irrigation Project, jointly undertaken by the | 
Federal Government and the Government of Alberta in 1946. The St. Mary Dam, | 
completed in 1951, impounds water from the Belly and Waterton Rivers, providing sufficient _ 
water to irrigate approximately half a million acres. The South Saskatchewan River — 


Development Project, completed in the late summer of 1967, involved building of a main 


dam 210 feet high and 16,700 feet long—the largest rolled earth dam in Canada and one of | 
the largest in the world. Located between the towns of Outlook and Elbow, this dam will | 
create a reservoir 140 miles long with a capacity, when filled, of 8,000,000 acre feet of water 


(usable storage of 2,700,000 acre feet). The project will provide water to irrigate 500,000 — 


acres of land, the power potential is 475,000 kilowatts, and the artificial lake will have con-. 
siderable recreational potential. A second, smaller dam adjacent to the height of land 


between the South Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle Rivers will divert water into the © 
Qu’Appelle—Assiniboine system to provide much-needed water supplies for irrigation — 


and the considerable urban areas of the watershed. The cost of developing the main reser- 
voir was $117,000,000, of which the provincial government contributed $25,000,000. 


Land reclamation projects have been carried out by the PFRA in Manitoba along the 


Saskatchewan and Pasquia Rivers near The Pas, the Assiniboine River between Portage la | 
Prairie and Headingly, at various points in the Interlake Region, and along the Northwest _ 


Escarpment. The Assiniboine River project includes creation of a large reservoir near 
Shellmouth and construction of a diversion canal near Portage la Prairie to carry flood- 
waters to Lake Manitoba. Construction of the main dam began in 1964. 


Smaller irrigation and water-supply projects assisted by PFRA number better than 


14,800; most of them serve individual farmers but a number serve adjacent farms or small — 


communities and many of them provide substantial water supplies for various uses. Since 
the inception of the program, some $19,700,000 has been spent by PF RA on such projects. 

Under the provisions of the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962, amended in 
1963 and 1966, a $150,000,000 Atlantic Development Fund was established to support 
projects which would contribute to the growth and development of the economy of the 
Atlantic region. The Act also required the Board, in consultation with the Economic 
Council of Canada, to prepare an over-all co-ordinated plan for the promotion of the 
economic growth of the region. Among the projects initiated during the Board’s first 
four years of operation were a number relative to water use for power production and for 
industry, the most notable being a $20,000,000 grant toward the $120,000,000, 600,000- 
kilowatt Mactaquac dam in New Brunswick and a similar grant toward Newfoundland’s 
$88,000,000, 225,000-kilowatt (first stage) Bay d’Espoir hydro-electric project. The 
Board also assisted in developing water supplies to meet the needs of industries—mainly 
fish-processing plants—in some 35 communities, and committed $2,000,000 toward abate- 
ment of industrial pollution in inland waters of the region. As part of its planning activities, 
the Board engaged consultants to carry out a $1,500,000 study on the supplies of water in 
the region and the demands that are likely to be made upon them up to 1981 and beyond. 
To Mar. 31, 1967, the Board had committed from the Atlantic Development Fund 
$99,000,000, of which $55,000,000 had been spent.* 

The program under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA) 
(see p. 471) included, during the first three years of the program to Mar. 31, 1965, some 
207 soil and water conservation projects for which the Federal Government shared the 
costs to the extent of $12,300,682. 

Under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953, which enables federal 
participation up to 374 p.c. of the cost of dams and other major water projects, six water 
control programs—the Halton Region, Metropolitan Toronto Region, and the Upper 
Thames River conservation programs in Ontario, and the Alberni, North and West Van- 


5 é 128, functions of the Board and its operations are dealt with in greater detail in Chapter XXIV, Sect. 6, 
ubsect. 2. 
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couver, and Hastings Creek flood control in British Columbia—are being assisted. The 
over-all cost of these programs is estimated at $39,500,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment is committed to $14,800,000. 

Other federal and federal-provincial programs and agencies concerned with water are: 
the Greater Winnipeg Floodway program, to construct a floodway past Winnipeg at a total 
estimated cost of $63,000,000, of which the Federal Government will contribute about 
$37,000,000; the Prairie Provinces Water Board, to recommend an allocation of water 
from interprovincial streams; the Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin Board, to study the water 
resources of the Saskatchewan-Nelson Rivers basin including potential additional supply 
by diversion or storage; the Atlantic Tidal Power Programming Board, to carry out studies 
for the development of the power potential of the tides of the Bay of Fundy; a co-ordinated 
study of Ontario rivers flowing into James Bay and Hudson Bay, to assess the quantity, 
quality, and present and future requirements for these waters, and to suggest alternative 
possibilities for their use; and a considerable number of varied hydrologic and water 
quality studies conducted by the Department of Fisheries, the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the National Research 
Council, the Department of Transport, the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
the Department of Forestry and Rural Development, and several other agencies. 


Lands, Forests and Wildlife 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935 provided for rehabilitation of areas sub- 
ject to drought and wind erosion in the Prairie Provinces and in 1937 was amended to 
broaden its scope to include land utilization and resettlement. In the main, the PFRA’s 
land-use programs have involved the establishment of community pastures on land sub- 
marginal for cereal crop production, and over the years this program has resulted in the 
establishment of 87 operating community pastures, with five more under construction, 
totalling 2,500,000 acres, at a total cost of $10,000,000. The PFRA operates a tree nursery 
at Indian Head in Saskatchewan, which distributed free more than 10,225,000 trees to 
farmers for farm and field shelterbelts during 1966-67. In that year, 1,966 miles of field 
shelterbelts were planted. 

The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act, proclaimed in 1961, arose out 
of recognition of a national interest in achieving better land use, improving the viability 
of farm units at present uneconomic, and of improving employment and income opportun- 
ities in rural areas. In many areas of Canada, income is unacceptably low and land use 
faulty or inefficient. To some considerable degree these economic, social and conservation 
problems have been caused by farm mechanization which places smaller, less-mechanized 
farmers at a disadvantage; a notable symptom of this is the decrease in the number of 
farms in Canada from about three quarters of a million in 1931 to less than half a million 
(431,000 in 1966). 

The Act, amended in 1966 as the Agricultural and Rural Development Act and 
supplemented by the Fund for Rural Development Act of 1966, is enabling legislation 
intended to be complementary and supplementary to existing federal and provincial 
legislation in respect of renewable resources and rural social and economic development; 
to aid in correlation and expansion of existing programs; and to fill gaps. As such, it has 
considerable potential as an instrument for programs of alternate land use, soil and water 
conservation, development of rural income and employment opportunities, and for re- 
search. ARDA is a federal-provincial program which operated from its inception to 
Mar. 31, 1965 under a federal-provincial General Agreement, and after that time under the 
Federal-Provincial Rural Development Agreement covering the period 1965-70. Under the 
General Agreement, ARDA approved projects involving a federal share totalling $34,517,000 
of which $13,484,000 was expended during the period. The federal share is usually in the 
order of 50 p.c. of total cost. The Federal-Provincial Rural Development Agreement 1965-70 
provides for the expenditure of $125,000,000 during that period. In addition, $300,000,000 
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is provided under the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act to finance major 


== 


projects in special rural development areas. During 1966-67, the Federal Government | 


committed ARDA funds to the extent of $39,429,000, covering 371 projects. 


The Canada Land Inventory being co-ordinated by the ARDA Administration has — 
been made possible by extensive soil classification work in Canada over the past half- _ 
century. The co-operative Soil Surveys, which have been under way since 1935, are — 
staffed by soil specialists of federal and provincial governments and universities and are © 
supported by all senior governments. The Soil Surveys have mapped most of the agricul- | 
tural land of Canada, classifying soils according to their inherent characteristics. The — 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources has conducted a second type of land classi- | 
fication according to present use, and various agencies, both federal and provincial, have. 
provided information on the social and economic factors of land use. The Canada Land — 


Inventory carries out a third type of land classification—according to its assessed capability 


for different uses, ie., agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife, in and adjacent to | 


the settled portions of Canada. Lands are being classified according to physical capability, 
present use, and socio-economic factors relative to their present use. The vast amount 
of information obtained will be stored on computer tapes, analysed and published in map 
or other form in such a way that the Inventory will become a working tool in resource 
planning and rural development programs throughout Canada. Approximately 100 
agencies of the 11 senior governments are involved in the Inventory, as well as numerous 
universities, non-government organizations and private companies or individuals. By 
late 1967, the agriculture and present land use phases of the Inventory had been nearly 
completed and substantial progress had been achieved in the forestry, wildlife and recre- 
ation phases. Capability maps at a scale of 1:250,000 may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer as they become available. 


In addition, other federal agencies and federal and federal-provincial programs are 
concerned with land and land-based resources. The Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development engages in such diverse activities as the administration of National 
Parks, the administration of the resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
the administration of wildlife, including a considerable research program relative to wildlife 
and the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act. Among the programs are 
the Wildlife Inventory Program in which joint studies are carried out informally, e.g., the 
waterfowl inventory conducted by the Federal Government, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Newfoundland and the five westernmost provinces; the caribou inventory 
by the Federal Government and the Governments of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Quebec and Newfoundland; the Trans-Canada Highway Compounds and Picnic Areas 
Program established in 1958 without Ontario and Quebec; a significant program of acqui- 
sition of wetlands waterfowl habitat areas; and Fur Conservation Agreements between 
the Federal Government and Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the construction 
of water control works, mainly to improve muskrat and migratory bird habitat. The 
Roads to Resources program, carried out under agreements with the provinces made 
between 1958 and 1960, is a substantial federal-provincial program involving construction 
of access roads in Canada’s “‘pioneer fringe’. The Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development administers the Composite Forest Agreements which involve an annual 
allotment by the Federal Government of $7,910,000 for purposes of inventory, fire protec- 
tion, access roads and trails, and forest stand improvement. Forest products research, 
a joint federal-provincial-industry program of spraying to control budworm infestation of 
spruce forests in New Brunswick, and various other programs of research and forest stand 
improvement are in effect. 


Notwithstanding the magnitude of these federal and federal-provincial programs, and 
the large number of federal agencies concerned with resource use and development in 
Canada, it should be noted that the provincial governments assume a role which, in total, 
is many times larger than that of the Federal Government. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—A¢gricultural Trends and Highlights in 1966 and 1967 


Agriculture has been and continues to be a most important part of the Canadian 
economy. Farm cash receipts for agricultural production in 1966 reached a total of 
$4,273,575,000 but this value of primary farm production gives only a partial view of the 
importance of the industry. To this must be added the processing, the transportation 
and the myriad other allied groups that are involved in the movement and transformation 
of the raw product of the farm into food for Canada and for the world. Despite the fact 
that only about 10 p.c. of the present Canadian work force is engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, compared with about 25 p.c. in the mid-1940s, agricultural production has, in the 
same period, increased by about 40 p.c. The primary producer, the farmer, has become 
more efficient, producing more food with less help, and the processing industry has paralleled 
that increase in efficiency. 


It may be said that the dominant trends in Canadian agriculture since the end of 
World War II have been the marked reduction in the number of farms and in the farm 
labour force, accompanied by increases in capital investment, in specialization, in mechani- 
zation and in output. These trends have not yet run their course so that adjustment is 
constantly taking place in the structural organization of agriculture at the farm level. 
In addition, important developments have occurred in the marketing, processing and 
handling of farm products and in the response of industry to serve agriculture with the 
necessary machinery and production supplies. 


Although a great many farms have been transformed into modern, efficiently oper- 
ated units, there are still large numbers that have not made this adjustment. The returns 
from agricultural output on these old-type farms are small and their operators often find 
it necessary to seek part-time employment in off-farm activities. Even on farms where 
adjustments have been made to larger acreages or more capital input, there is a great 
disparity in revenue between the smaller and larger farms. Increased productivity for 
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the group as a whole barely meets the increased costs of modern farming. Prices of farm _ 
products generally have not risen as fast as the costs of the goods and services that farmers _ 
purchase. The impetus on the part of farmers is to continue to increase efficiency and — 
to exert as much influence as possible in effecting higher returns for their products. 


Farmer groups have entered extensively into the marketing and processing of farm — 
products, through the formation of either co-operatives or marketing boards. Aided © 
by government legislation, producer marketing boards have been established for many | 
products with the avowed purpose of stabilizing prices. Direct government aids are 
also available through price stabilization, crop insurance and farm credit policies. Thus, 
the role of governments and of farmer-controlled companies in the marketing of farm 
products is expanding year by year. On the other hand, private industry still holds. | 
and likely will continue to hold an important place in the processing and marketing field. | 
Geographical shifts in production have required the construction of new plants, especially | 
for livestock slaughter, and in recent years a number of new plants have been built for — 
the processing of fruit and vegetable crops. Progressive trends in agriculture have also | 
had the effect of increasing demand for many industrially produced commodities and — 
services such as machinery, electricity, fertilizers, antibiotics, pesticides and so on. 


Although improvements in farm practices have certainly resulted in greater agricul- 
tural productivity in recent years and will continue to do so, it must not be forgotten that | 
weather is still a dominant factor in agricultural output and can cause considerable varia- 
tion from year to year in the over-all farming picture or in the output of certain localities ' 
or of certain crops. In 1966 the weather was particularly favourable for crop production 
with the result that the index of field crop output (1949=100) rose to 204.1, the highest 
level ever reached. In 1967, on the other hand, crop production was hampered by the — 
lack of rainfall and, as a consequence, over-all agricultural production declined from 
10 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Agricultural Highlights in 1966 and 1967 


Agriculture experienced an impressive year in 1966. On the marketing front, strong 
external demand for Canadian wheat spurred farmers to plant a record acreage and, 
assisted by excellent growing conditions, to produce 827,000,000 bu., the largest crop 
ever harvested in Canada. On the income front, another record was reached when farm 
cash receipts passed the $4,000,000,000-mark for the first time. On the legislative front, 
the establishment of the Canadian Dairy Commission and amendments to the Crop 
Insurance Act were important milestones in agricultural history. 


Much attention was focused on the dairy industry during the year. In March, a 
new federal dairy policy was announced, aimed at raising producer income, stabilizing 
the industry, and protecting consumers against runaway prices. It provided farmers 
with an average return of $4.00 per cwt. for manufacturing milk at the plant, as against 
the $3.50 figure of the previous year. Later in the year the selling price of butter was 
increased by two cents and the average return for manufacturing milk reached $4.08. 


Also in March, Canada’s sheep producers received notice of a 16.3-cents-per-lb. 
deficiency payment for wool, and 24,000 of them received payments from. the federal 
treasury totalling $655,000. A new price support program for eggs was brought in; 
reflecting the trend toward larger laying flocks, the program provided price support for 
a larger number of eggs marketed by the producer. 


In April, in the field of research, announcement was made of the discovery and de- 
velopment of a new broad-spectrum antibiotic by a team of Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture (CDA) scientists. The new antibiotic, called Myzin, promises to be a major weapon 
against disease and has been hailed as a major scientific breakthrough. 


In May, a program that takes its place as a ‘first’ in agricultural circles—the importa- 
tion of cattle from Europe—was climaxed when 109 Charolais were released from CDA’s 
maximum security quarantine station on Grosse Ile, Que. These were the first catile 
to come to Canada from France in this century. Late in the month, the Head of the 
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University of Manitoba’s Economic Department was appointed a one-man commission 
‘(Barber Commission) to inquire into the dilemma of rising costs of farm machinery and 
: repair parts. 

: Canada’s international relations in the field of agriculture were strengthened by 
the visits of Canadian agricultural officials to Britain, France and Yugoslavia and, later, 
of a four-man Yugoslavian agriculture and trade mission to Canada. 


In July, an amendment to the Crop Insurance Act received Royal Assent, broaden- 
‘ing the scope of the Act to offer farmers from coast to coast greater protection against 
the vagaries of weather. The new provisions include: insurance up to 80 p.c. of the aver- 
age yield of a crop; protection against loss of production units such as fruit trees or peren- 
nial forage stands; compensation for the cost of summerfallowing when natural causes 
prevent seeding the following year; and an increase in the federal contribution to the 
total premium. (See also pp. 482-483. ) 


In late July, the Minister of Agriculture visited Argentina on invitation of the 
Argentine Rural Society. During the visit, he and his counterpart in that country reached 
a common position favouring an increase in world wheat prices to cover rising costs of 
production. 


In September, an important milestone was reached in Canada’s determined fight 
against animal disease. On a farm near Montmagny, Que., the Minister of Agriculture 
turned veterinarian briefly to take a blood sample from a cow to mark completion of 
the initial testing of the nation’s cattle herds for brucellosis. Now only the Scandinavian 
countries exceed Canada in freedom from that disease. In another problem area, announce- 
ment was made of the payment of compensation to livestock owners for losses suffered 
through the disease anthrax. 


In October, the Act establishing the Canadian Dairy Commission was proclaimed. 
Apart from the Canadian Wheat Board, it marks the first entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into a national marketing agency for agricultural products. The Commission is 
responsible for stabilizing the price of manufacturing milk and cream to provide efficient 
producers with a fair return for their milk and to assure consumers of an adequate supply 
of dairy products. It administers federal support funds and determines a basis of pay- 
ments for the benefit of milk and cream producers. (See also p. 482.) 


Also in October, Canada’s Minister of Agriculture was elected vice-chairman of the 
meeting of Ministers of Agriculture of member countries of the UN Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) held in Paris. The meeting reviewed 
the agricultural policies and goals of member countries and their relation to international 
trade and the needs of developing countries. 


On Dec. 2, the Agricultural Stabilization Board announced a deficiency payment 
of $6.38 per standard ton of sugar beets marketed by growers during the 1965 crop year. 
A few days later, the Board also announced an interim deficiency payment of $3.00 per 
ton on the 1966 sugar beet crop. 


Significant for grain growers was the announcement in December of two new oat 
varieties, Sioux and Kelsey. These varieties have considerable resistance to disease 
and are higher yielding than standard varieties. 


During 1967, the Centennial Year, there were many remarkable developments in 
Canadian agriculture, including the implementation of the new dairy policy, the success- 
ful conclusion of the Kennedy Round with its promise of reduced tariffs for many agricul- 
tural products and items of interest to farmers, changes in the anti-dumping code, the 
conclusion of an International Wheat Arrangement, and the formation of a task force 
to study Canada’s agricultural future. In the production field, Canadian farmers sold 
products estimated to bring their cash receipts to a new high of $4,400,000,000. Net 
income, however, which includes inventory changes, fell below that of 1966. 


Domestically, one of the more profound events was the policy announced by the 
newly founded Canadian Dairy Commission (CDC). The Government subsidy was 
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raised from $90,000,000 for the dairy year 1966-67 to $120,000,000 for 1967-68, which | 
meant an increase from 85 cents to $1.21 to be paid directly to the dairy farmer for every | 
100 lb. of 3.5-p.c. butterfat milk sold for processing, less a holdback of 11 cents toward | 
the cost of exporting surpluses, if any. The Government also offered to buy butter at. 
63 cents, skim milk powder at 20 cents and cheddar cheese at 38 cents per lb. (plus export 
aid) to make it possible for the dairy plants to pay the producer $3.50 or thereabouts. | 
For the first time, however, the subsidy was to be based on quota production. For the | 
time being, the 1966-67 milk production was taken as sufficient for current market needs | 

and producers were notified that they would be paid a subsidy in 1967-68 only on an. 

amount equal to that which they had marketed for processing in 1966-67. The CDG! 
made allowances for individual exceptional circumstances but indicated that it would | 

work also toward raising the minimum amounts eligible for assistance. Dairying was. 
in the news all year. Many farm organization meetings were held during the spring — 
and, in October, CDA officials met with representatives of all sectors of the industry to | 
discuss its problems. Finally, in mid-December, a conference attended by representatives | 
of farm organizations, processors, provincial governments and the Federal Government | 
reached general agreement on a policy to meet the difficulties facing the industry. 


CDA’s project of making new blood lines available to cattle breeders was continued — 
in 1967. In April, an additional 214 head of Charolais, imported from France and held 
in quarantine at Grosse Ile, Que., were released to buyers and, in the fall, the importation — 
of a further 236 head was authorized. Measures were taken to ensure that full-blooded : 
Charolais would remain in the country to carry out the purpose for which the program | 
was initiated, rather than be sold abroad immediately. 


Support for egg producers was increased by making the 34-cents-per-doz. federal 
buying price applicable to all amounts of eggs between 1,000 doz. and 10,000 doz. market- 
ed by eligible producers. In July, the Government stepped in to buy surplus eggs which 
were converted into egg powder and donated to the World Food Program. The price_ 
improved and, since the national average for Grade A Large for the crop year was 36.7. 
cents per doz., no deficiency payment was necessary. A joint federal-provincial program 
was also put into effect. to assist producers’ returns from potatoes when it was evident 
that production was far in excess of normal market requirements. Potatoes were diverted 
to starch plants and to cattle feed at government cost. Support for the 1967 sugar beet 
crop was set at a national level of $15.59 per standard ton (250 lb. of sugar) delivered to 
processing plants, and an interim deficit payment was subsequently made. The federal 
action encouraged Ontario growers to maintain the acreage stipulated by processors as 
the minimum they would need to operate in 1967 and it also protected producers from 
serious fluctuations in the world price. A deficiency payment of 18.3 cents per lb. on wool 
was made in March. In the fall, the Government moved to control below-cost movement 
of imported live turkeys. 

In 1967, Ontario and British Columbia entered the federal-provincial insurance 
scheme under the Crop Insurance Act and it was estimated that, including those from 
other participating provinces, 33,000 farmers received $90,000,000 worth of crop pro- 
tection in the year. More flexibility was brought to Farm Credit Corporation mortgages 
by allowing suspension of repayments under special circumstances. Such suspension might 
be for as long as five years on a 30-year loan. 

CDA officials gave strong support to ‘Man the Provider’, the agriculture theme 
pavilion at Expo 67 held at Montreal from April to October. The Minister of Agriculture 
formally opened the pavilion, presented certificates to those who had helped establish it, 
and entertained visiting agricultural ministers from foreign countries. The Department’s 
plant and meat inspection staffs had important roles in keeping out banned material with 
minimum interference in the operation of the numerous foreign exhibits. 

The Minister of Agriculture was Canada’s delegate to the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization Conference held in Rome in November. He urged that the organization be 
streamlined for effective action against world hunger and that private enterprise contribute 
management skills and capital to the important programs involved. 
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It was announced that CDA will pay municipal grants equivalent to the full taxes for 
six government grain elevators in 1968; the Department has been paying grants since 1961 
but only at the level of 50 p.c. of tax equivalent, under the Municipal Grants Act formula. 


The opening of the South Saskatchewan River dam in the summer of 1967 marked 
the successful conclusion of seven years of construction supervision by the CDA’s Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Administration engineers. The $100,000,000 storage, irrigation and 
power project were named Gardiner Dam and Diefenbaker Lake. A $200,000 dam was 
authorized for the Esterhazy area of Saskatchewan where there are many farms and where 
a large phosphate mine is giving jobs to residents and newcomers. The 12-man team 
from PFRA, which went to Ghana two years ago to help with the exploitation of that 
country’s water resources and to train staff, is continuing its work there. 


During the year, the Barber Commission continued its investigation of the agricultural 
machinery industry. In the fall, a task force was named by the Minister of Agriculture 
to project national agricultural goals and to recommend policies. Comprising economists, 
a business management expert and an accountant, the five-man group held several meetings 
before the end of the year. In late November a dozen veterinarians of the CDA’s Health 
of Animals Branch were sent to assist in fighting a severe outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease in Britain. 

The value of applying the results of research was made very evident in 1967 when, 
despite unfavourable weather, spring wheat yield per acre of 19.4 bu. was only 3 p.c. 
below the ten-year (1956-65) average. Improved varieties, pest control and fertilizer 
practices, moisture-conserving tillage methods and efficient harvesting all contributed to 
mitigate the adverse conditions. Each of the contributing factors was the result of years 
of research by the Department. 


In March, the Department’s Divisions, scattered in 18 locations in the city of Ottawa, 
moved into the new Sir John Carling Building on the grounds of the Central Experimental 
Farm. This became the headquarters of CDA, housing the Minister and Deputy Minister 
staffs, the Production and Marketing, Economics, Health of Animals, Financial and 
Administration, and Personnel Administration Branches and the Farm Credit Corporation. 
The positions of assistant deputy ministers for economics and for production and marketing 
were created and filled. 


Section 2.._Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The Canada Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that ‘in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that ‘the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada”’. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


- * Prepared (July 1967) under the direction of S. B. Williams, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Services of the Canada Department of Agriculture 


The activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) fall into three broad | 
groups: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research — 
work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through the application of funda- | 
mental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and crop and animal production, | 
Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward the prevention or eradication of — 
crop and livestock pests and the registration of chemicals and other materials used to | 
achieve that end and toward the inspection and grading of agricultural products and the | 
establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock improvement. Assistance programs | 
cover some of the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, provision of credit, | 
rural rehabilitation and development, and crop insurance and income security in the event | 
of crop failure. 


The Department has four main Branches—Research, Health of Animals, Economics, | 
and Production and Marketing—and its organization includes a number of smaller units— 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board which is a departmental Crown corporation (see | 
p. 481), the Agricultural Products Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration 
(p. 469), Crop Insurance (p. 482), the Information Division and Departmental Admin- 
istration. Agencies closely allied with the Department and responsible to the Minister | 
of Agriculture are the Farm Credit Corporation (p. 485), the Canadian Dairy Commission 
(p. 482) and the Board of Grain Commissioners (see Part II of Chapter XX1I). 


Research Branch.—The research activities of the Department are undertaken 
mainly by the Research Branch at some 55 centres across the country, although important 
contributions are also made by the Economics Branch (p. 480), the Health of Animals | 
Branch (p. 479) and the Grain Research Laboratory operated by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada (p. 479). About 1,000 research workers are employed by the 
Department and their specialties run the gamut of scientific agriculture from genetics to 
engineering. Most of the research is directed from Research Branch executive head-— 
quarters at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. Also located there are the 
statistical, engineering and analytical chemistry research services, together with six of the 
eight institutes for research on animals, food, entomology, cell biology, plants, soils, 
biological control and pesticides. Throughout the ten provinces there are 26 research 
stations, 13 experimental farms, a laboratory and a number of substations. 


Originally, the main task of the experimental farms was to determine the potential of 
the various combinations of soil and climate for producing crops and maintaining live- 
stock, and to develop and test varieties, breeds and management practices suitable for each 
area. 'Today’s federal research program continues with this early work but is designed to 
meet the specific needs of domestic and export markets. 


Canada’s main crop for generations has been wheat, the efficient production of which 
stems directly from the help the grain growers have received from research. Without the 
new varieties produced by plant breeding, it would be unprofitable to grow wheat on large 
areas of the wheat belt. Comparable improvements in oats and barley have enabled the 
farmer to continue to grow these valuable cereals despite the incidence of pests and 
diseases, drought and short growing seasons. Research has also augmented livestock 
returns to farm incomes by developing better grasses and legumes adapted to the various 
regions of Canada that differ in climatic and soil conditions. Research in other crops, 
notably oil seed plants and potatoes, has resulted in new varieties with resistance to 
diseases, with improved quality and suitability for specific processing, and adapted to the 
different growing areas. More than 80 new varieties of crops have been developed and 
put into commercial production in the past ten years. Research into the storage and pro- 
cessing of crops has been accelerated and has led to valuable innovations in the fruit and 
vegetable industries and in the protection of stored grain. 


In livestock, the main lines of progress are through genetics and nutrition and the 
main subjects are dairy and beef cattle, pigs, poultry and sheep. The advantages of 
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selective breeding have been evidenced through the records of animals tested for many 
years. The CDA developed a new breed of hog, the Lacombe, which is proving a worthy 
addition to the old-time breeds. Romnelet, a range-type sheep, was also an outcome of 
federal breeding programs. Crosses of several meat-type strains of chickens made at 
federal institutions have led to performance superior to that of pure strains. Extensive 
studies on the causes and control of diseases and parasites of livestock, fur bearing animals 
and wildlife are carried on with the result that epidemic outbreaks rarely occur and when 
they do are quickly suppressed. Live animals and meats must attain the high standards 
required in the export trade. 


A matter of constant concern is the protection of crops from diseases and pests. 
Chemicals have proved to be potent weapons but there is also a continuing search for other 
control methods. Many weeds can be eradicated by proper tillage and cropping methods 
and a few have been controlled by insects that feed on them exclusively and destroy them. 
Fungus diseases may be checked by developing resistant varieties of crops. In biological 
control, parasites or predators are produced and released to prey on certain insects and 
eliminate them. Sterilization of male insects by radiation or chemical means is another 
method used to reduce insects of various kinds. 


An area of special interest is that of farm mechanization in which there has been 
tremendous development in the past 60 years. The Research Branch is expanding its 
studies in this field at the Engineering Research Service in Ottawa and in the Maritime 
Provinces, and universities are being encouraged to study the subject more intensively. 


Soil surveys are conducted in all provinces in co-operation with provincial departments 
of agriculture and the universities. Soils are examined and classified as to their chemical 
and physical characteristics and potential productivity. The resulting information is of 
inestimable value in setting up land uses under the ARDA program administered by the 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development (see pp. 470-471). Soil fertility is under 
study at many experimental farms and at research stations and is undertaken in close 
co-operation with the universities. Agrometeorology, a relatively new science, is open- 
ing new opportunities to growers to make the best use of the heat, light and moisture 
available in each farm area. 


Although most agricultural research is carried out by the CDA, important programs 
are also undertaken by the provincial governments and agricultural colleges. Close 
liaison exists between these different agencies to avoid duplication and to ensure that the 
services offered by the Federal Government through provincial extension officers are of 
the kind needed by farmers. Federal research establishments across the country are 
represented on provincial committees concerned with field crop varieties, fertilizer prac- 
tices, soil fertility, spray programs, field crop and animal management, and horticulture. 
Such collaboration ensures that new practices discovered by research are brought quickly 
to the attention of extension groups to recommend for local use. 


The Grain Research Laboratory.—This Laboratory provides scientific services 
required in the administration of the Canada Grain Act. It carries out annual studies of 
the quality of the new crop cereals, maintains a continuous check of the quality of cereal 
grains as they move forward from the farm to marketing positions and plays a major role 
in testing (prior to licensing) the quality of plant breeders’ varieties of various cereals. 
A comprehensive program of basic and applied research relating to the quality of Canadian 
cereal grains is an important task of the Laboratory. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 
sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease; through the control and eradication of serious 
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animal diseases when outbreaks occur; and through inspection and certification as to 
health of livestock for export. The Animal Pathology Division consists of the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute at Hull, Que., the Animal Diseases Research Institute 
(Western) at Lethbridge, Alta., and seven branch laboratories; these establishments conduct 
research and investigations on infectious diseases of animals and produce the biological 
products required in their control. The Division also provides diagnostic services for 
diseases of domestic and wild animals and conducts a training program for departmental, 
officers and veterinarians from other lands. The Meat Inspection Division conducts 
ante-mortem and continuous post-mortem examination of animals slaughtered at packing 
plants that market their meat products outside of the province in which they operate, 
ensures maintenance of sanitary standards during processing of the products, accurate 
labelling and proper kind and use of ingredients and preservatives; it ensures also that, 
in these plants, the animals are slaughtered in a humane manner. 


Economics Branch.—This Branch collects, analyses and interprets economic infor- 
mation needed to formulate and administer departmental programs and policies and does 
intelligence and research work designed to increase efficiency in agricultural production 
and marketing and to guide farmers in making needed adjustments in farm organization 
and operation. It acts as an economic and statistical research agency for the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and other bodies, 
and assists in any economic undertakings with which the Department is concerned. The 
Branch is also closely associated with the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization | 
of the United Nations, the UN/FAO World Food Program, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and the Directorate of Agriculture of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
conducts many of the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Six 
specialized divisions administer legislation and policies in the production and marketing of 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies 
in connection with the control of disease in plants. A General Service Division supple- 
ments and complements the specialized divisions in matters of common concern. 


The Livestock Division administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool 
and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and 
hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion 
of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry Division 
carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of 
Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for 
the grading of poultry products. The Frutt and Vegetable Division administers legis- 
lation having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed 
form, maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the licensing of inter- 
provincial and international dealers and brokers who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The Dairy Products Division administers the Cheese Factory Improvement Act and 
legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, including butter, cheese, 
concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products Dwision administers 
Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feedstuffs, fertilizers and pest-control products, 
conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. The Plant Pro- 
tection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, for safeguarding 
against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada or their spread 
in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, and for seed 
potato certification. 


The General Service Division maintains inspectors in the principal marketing areas 
to see that food products being sold by retail outlets meet prescribed standards of quality 
and grade; maintains inspectors at the main Canadian ports to check the handling of goods 
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moving to export markets; compiles and distributes market information; and co-operates 
with the commodity divisions in developing markets for Canadian foods and in interpreting 
the grading and inspection regulations to consumers. 


Information Division and Departmental Administration.—The Information 
Division gathers and publishes information arising from research work and the development 
of regulatory programs of the Department. Publication is through the printed word, 
press and radio releases, motion pictures, television and exhibits. The general business 
management of the Department is undertaken by the Departmental Administration, the 
duties of which also embrace Emergency Measures Planning and the Departmental 
Library; the main emphasis of the Library’s collection is, of course, on agriculture but 
extends also to the life sciences. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of im- 
proved methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have war- 
ranted, programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act (see p. 469) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930s; 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 486) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; Feed Grain 
Assistance Regulations (p. 487) to assist in the movement of western feed grains to Hastern 
Canada and British Columbia; and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 464) 
to save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces. 


Although much has been accomplished and is still being accomplished by these meas- 
ures, changes in the past two decades have dictated a new approach to some problems. 
Large-scale mechanization was the sequel to the reduction of manpower available to farm- 
ers; the number of farms declined but the size of farms increased; marketing and income 
problems took different forms. Legislation enacted to meet these situations include price 
support (Agricultural Stabilization Act), production and markets stabilization (Canadian 
Dairy Commission Act), crop insurance (Crop Insurance Act), resource development 
(Agricultural and Rural Development Act), feed grain assistance (Livestock Feed Assistance 
Act) and credit facilities (Farm Improvement Loans Act, Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
Act, Farm Credit Act and Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act). These measures, 
with the exception of the Agricultural and Rural Development Act (see pp. 470-471), are 
described individually below. 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 1958, c. 22, 
proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing 
fair returns for labour and investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and the costs of goods and services that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
than 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
modities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadian Wheat Board Act). Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
the Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
other than the nine named commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
honey, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
sour cherries, apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim 
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milk powder. The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, 
by a deficiency payment, or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may 
be authorized. 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of deficiency payments, the 
price stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between — 
supply and demand. The institution of limited deficiency payments by the Board assists | 
in the adjustment of production in a relatively short time. During the period of adjust-_ 
ment, the Board guarantees a minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity 
of product. 


The cost of stabilization programs under the Act averages $58,500,000 a year. The» 
Board has available a revolving fund of $259,000,000. Losses incurred are made up by 
Parliamentary appropriations and any surplus is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue — 
Fund. An Advisory Committee named by the Minister of Agriculture and composed of | 
farmers or representatives of farm organizations assists the Board in its operations. | 


4 


Canadian Dairy Commission Act.—The Canadian Dairy Commission was estab- 
lished by the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, 1966, and became operative on Apr. 1, 1967. _ 
The affairs of the Commission are directed by three Commissioners, and its objects are - 
“to provide efficient producers of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a 
fair return for their labour and investment and to provide consumers of dairy products ' 
with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products of high quality”. ~ 


To perform its functions, the Commission is authorized to stabilize prices of major 
dairy products through offers to purchase at fixed prices, thus establishing stable prices 
in the interests of both producers and consumers. The Commission may borrow from the 
Minister of Finance the funds required for such purchases to a maximum of $100,000,000, 
which must be repaid. 


The Commission administers the payment of funds provided to it by the Government 
for subsidies to producers of milk and cream used in the production of dairy products. 
These payments supplement returns to producers from the market and permit market 
prices to be kept at reasonable levels. The total quantity of milk and cream on which 
subsidy is paid is restricted to the volume required to serve the Canadian domestic market. 
Each producer is given a quota for the amount for which he is eligible for subsidy. The 
Commission, indirectly, pools returns to producers from products sold on the domestic 
and export markets through an export equalization fund. Money for this is deducted from 
the subsidy and payments are made to equalize export prices with domestic prices for any 
surplus products that must be exported. 


The Commission also has authority, under regulation by the Governor in Council, 
to exercise control of the interprovincial and export movement of dairy products, and to 
perform other functions related to its responsibilities. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional re- 
quirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific 
crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. 


Under the Act and amendments of 1964 and 1966, the Federal Government will pay 
50 p.c. of the administrative costs incurred by a province and 25 p.c. of the amount of 
premiums required to make the scheme actuarially sound. In addition, the Federal 
Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of the amount by which 
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ndemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the aggregate of the 
yremium receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, and $200,000. 
As an alternative to such loans, the Federal Government may re-insure a major portion 
of the provincial risk in a program operated under the Crop Insurance Act. Farmers 
nsured under the Act are not eligible for payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, nor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that 
Act. 

In 1967, 33,042 farmers purchased $90,419,146 worth of insurance coverage for their 
srops, compared with 24,500 farmers and $52,000,000 worth of coverage in 1966. The 
nerease was largely a result of the 1966 amendments to the Crop Insurance Act which 
yroadened its scope by: (a) raising the limit of coverage from 60 p.c. of the average crop 
rield to 80 p.c.; (b) increasing the Government’s contribution to the individual farmer’s 
yremium from 20 p.c. to 25 p.c.; (c) extending coverage to fruit trees or perennial plants, 
ind to summerfallow that had been prepared but could not be seeded because of agri- 
ultural hazards; and (d) calculation of the average yield from the records of an individual 
arm where feasible, instead of from the area records. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1952, 
110), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by 
yay of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
ultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 
quipment or a farm electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for 
lrainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
he family dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and 
mn terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
yy way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
eriod July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1968. The maximum term of a loan and the interest rate 
emain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. The borrower is required to 
rovide from 10 p.c. to 333 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the 
oan category to which it belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against 
oss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending 
riod. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans 
nade by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The current 
naximum stands at $700,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1966, 3,147 claims amounting to $2,342,613 
ad been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing a net loss 
atio of less than one tenth of one per cent after recoveries have been taken into account. 
‘he maximum loan or amount which may be outstanding to a borrower at any one time 
tands at $15,000. 


1.—Loans Made and Repayments under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1945-66 


Period Loans Made Repayments! oie a g 

$ $ $ 

Mean GO Pet), 28, 1948. 0... ce econ ces tects ce tsscunssss 33, 605,576 33,605,576 — 
Meenas tO Heb. 28, 19510... acc e ceed eee sestevavcecs 142,372,774 142,369,291 3,483 
mnt05l to Mar. 31, 1953.02.00... 605 seks lee eo oe dade ade vee 190, 449, 006 190, 433, 212 15,794 
MRbONNI Ar: 51; 1950 g.. . cccohe tealtccle ewe eccwgens dsaaewe 222,723,494 222,666,470 57,024 
PSG LO Marciol, 1959.6 2....... cake ea aes once doves cas 239,064, 072 238, 688, 648 375,424 
Meron tadune 30, 1962055...) cn eae dabine ctdae dieses 346, 906, 122 341,810,736 5,095,386 
Mummiato dune 30, 1965..............2.cc cre ceceecescececs 447,765,708 326, 196,020 121,569, 688 
mer ay Deer-3), 190600... ER 319, 426, 253 50, 214, 569 269,211,684 
eet SE is I A hese he OI RBs 1, 942,313,005 | 1,545, 984,522 396,328, 483 


1 Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee. 
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2.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 19) 
and 1966, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 ey 

‘ 


Cumulative Totals | 

phe 1945-66 

Purpose and Province 
Loans Amount Loans Loans Amount | 

No. $ No. $ No. $ | 

Purpose | 

Purchase of agriculturalimplements| 69,428 | 152,412,830 65,580 | 162,058,466 |} 1,082,687 | 1,554,314,8 
Construction, repair or alterations 
of, or making additions to any | 
building or structure on a farm.. 9,431 29, 957,670 8,541 29,178,411 100,710 204,759,1. 
Purchase of livestock.............. 7,876 13,871,160 6,972 14,352,509 103, 565 131,681,1 
Other improvements.............- 4,456 6,465, 250 4,460 7,206,678 53, 882 51,557,8 
MP Otalsin cota seates cas acess 91,191 202, 706,910 85,553 212,796,464 || 1,340,844 | 1,942,313,0 
Province | 
Newfoundland............sseeeees 22 47, 459 17 45,708 623 961,4 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,170 2,082,835 1, 206 2,496,776 19,535 23,070,2 
Nowa: Seotiatncinaiaeeceeias oe estes 621 1,127,556 492 $79, 540 13,364 15,569,6 
New: Brunswick .o... 020.08. sjs062 606 1,539,136 532 1,315,656 11,478 15, 845,6 
(ATE OEY Oeide ess cin COEDS ody GU OGS DUCE 2,049 4,861, 966 466 1,200,228 113,008 153, 696,2 
Ontaniow ets. o4% sable slcakls 40s dees 16,795 38,324, 172 16,289 41,415,021 223 , 839 344,684,8 
Manitoba cis cleoc.0 tis tieastendisisiaiaes ole otess 11,750 25, 533,307 10,794 26,554,377 163,212 229,657,1 
Saskatchewan.........scceceeccees | 28,891 64, 149, 297 27,116 68, 084, 0$7 386,908 566, 103,6 
Albertataessih, 3 Bee. 26,799 58,634,662 26,029 63, 163,620 370, 153 531, 807,4 
British Columbia.............++.- 2,488 6, 406, 520 2,612 7,541,401 38,724 60,916,5 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on No 
25, 1957, provides for interest-free advance payments to producers for threshed gra, 
(wheat, oats and barley) in storage other than in an elevator under a unit quota. Advani 
payments of 50 cents per bu. of wheat, 20 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. ¢ 
barley are made, subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximu 
advance payment per application is $3,000. Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p. 
of the initial payment for all grain delivered subsequent to the loan, other than for gra 
delivered under a unit quota. The amounts deducted are paid to the Board until tl 
producer has discharged his advance. 


3.—Applications, Advances and Refunds under the Prairie Grain 
Advance Payments Act, Years Ended July 31, 1958-67 


Year Bnded July 81— Se ee ee 
No. $ $ $ 
TODS cai. cask tae b okt auts cxtvalea lee tora etatnea ietsie rahe Salar 50, 412 35, 203 , 467 698 35, 200,043 99.9 
ULE AR A: aaeainO DR OO ASeTTaOrm oe AtCrO Co Cenc ond 45,341 34,369, 653 758 34,364, 987 99.9 
A OGQ ines creates s oth che ele cus eral tere etotetole eve shes Sesusnet aero 50,047 38,492,505 769 38, 487,024 99.9 
LOGI. ia das: esoyeverd oye ete BIR ae Sr oteieicho rare tree Settee 76,089 63,912,550 840 63 , 900, 682 99.9 
BPE eee ea OUP hao OOO InESe CIC OPCS OR OC ab ei Snr 22,342 16,656,713 746 16,644,365 99.9 
1963 .Aieica a. sivicke oe REM RISS Ber co ME AeE Ae 39,683 29,251, 526 737 29 , 236, 449 99.9 
LOG See a ensue eee eee tien sss eke eee tee eee 63, 427 62,186,418 980 62,100,703 99.9 
LOGD. Ete GAO... s oct itch dtttie <0 6 obo alte teas Tes, « 38,375 32,961, 844 859 82,913,014 99.9 
OGG omrencnrree ci tiutetcstea rere chy + etacccecauaracceae 43 ,509 40,600, 386 933 40, 470, 289 99.7 
LOG Coterecctey ce ccxshers retreat sacieccceiamtrnea tactaieus cospskenaireasarconses 36, 953 36,668, 270 992 35, 242,003 96.1 


nn 
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Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, ¢. 43, proclaimed on Oct. 5, 1959) 


stablished the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
tablished in 1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to Parliament 
hrough the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part II 
f the Act the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land 
nd buildings taken as security, or $40,000, whichever is the lesser. Under Part III the 
Jorporation may lend 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings and of 
he livestock and equipment taken as security, or $55,000, whichever is the lesser. To 
yualify for a loan under Part III a farmer must be under 45 years of age and have had at 
east five years of farming experience. Part III loans are further secured by mandatory 
nsurance on the life of the borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision 
yy the Corporation until the loan is reduced to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm 
and and buildings. Similar life insurance and supervision are available on an optional 
yasis to borrowers under Part II. 


The interest rate on the first $20,000 borrowed under Part II or the first $27,500 under 
art III is set by statute at 5 p.c. On that part of the loan which exceeds these amounts 
he interest rate is set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor in Council. 
[his rate can vary according to the interest rate on money borrowed by the Corporation, 
he operating costs of the Corporation and the allowance made for reserves against capital 
osses. The interest rate on the amount of loan under Part II exceeding $20,000 and the 
mount under Part III exceeding $27,500 is, at present, 62 p.c. All loans are repayable 
mn an amortized basis within a period not exceeding 30 years. 


The Corporation has 127 field offices administered by 224 credit advisers who are 
esponsible for informing local farmers about the services available, for pre-loan counselling 
m credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and for 
naking farm appraisals. 


In addition to the amounts repaid by borrowers, funds for lending to farmers may be 
yorrowed by the Corporation from the Minister of Finance. The aggregate amount of 
uch borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 times the capital of the 
Jorporation. This capital was raised by amendment to the Act in 1966 from $24,000,000 
0 $40,000,000. There were 58,258 loans to the amount of $770,554,169 outstanding as 
f Mar. 31, 1967. 


.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Farm Credit Act,! Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
he 1940 edition. 


Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 


Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
=e 8,702 | 21,278,450 | 19,343,560 | 1963.............. 7,488 | 90,924,300 | 78,428,094 
ae 4,805 | 30,144,950 | 28,368,265 | 1964............... 8,689 | 108,009,100 | 96,315,635 
‘a 5,339 40,031,250 | 35,840,882 | 1965.............. 10,142 | 154,813,900 | 139,750,639 
\  . Sees 5,597 | 60,704,050 | 52,805,265 | 1966.............. 11,238 | 208,984,900 | 201,687,642 
| eae 5,885 | 68,574,850 | 68,886,875 | 1967.............. 12,167 | 247,947,500 | 234,447,269 


1 The Farm Credit Act replaced the Canadian Farm Loan Act on Oct. 5, 1959. 
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5.—Loans Approved under the Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-( 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning wi 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1965 1966 1967 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Newfoundland? st Mt Aries, MES Shea 5 3 55,700 2 45,700 14 363,1. 
Prince HdwardIsland. mass nelsd sinc . 1 124 991,700 100 1,134,900 141 2,242,7) 
ING Va SCOULAT at tte co owls <eaee eet nase 77 964, 100 58 1,006, 800 49 8422 
INew4Brunswack lites. Coetts tak de cite s,s backs 72 821,300 81 1,304, 400 195 3, 592,2 
QRCDECE Ih es ene ee re ee wee 1,354 | 20,326,500 1,140 18,987,200 1,522 | 25,941,2) 
Ona etcetera reese oe 2,131 | 34,461,200 2,210 | 42,695,300 2,042 43 ,332,6. 
Manitobalthe 32. 2 timber eee eet 691 9,176,200 899 14, "879 , 900 1,122 22,160,2) 
DASKALCOO WAN ee ster ccretice action te ie acanes 2,601 | 35,570,100 3,197 56,570,200 3,656 | 72,046,7) 
Alberta. HOLY, ORLRICES, Rae: 2,602 | 42,512,300 2,940 | 58,346,300 2,844 | 62,408,8 
British @olumDidwecs tefectiasceas cued 487 9,934, 800 611 14,014,600 582 15, 017, 8 

MO CAIS los crc ite cate eee 10,142 | 154,813,900 11,238 | 208,984,900 12,167 | 247,947,5 


Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act.—The Farm Machinery Syndicat 
Credit Act (SC 1964-65, c. 29, proclaimed Dec. 11, 1964) provides the Farm Credit Corpor, 
tion with authority to make loans to qualified groups of farmers (referred to as syndicate 
to purchase farm machinery to be used co-operatively and primarily on the syndicate men 
bers’ farms. Under this Act, the Corporation may lend a syndicate up to 89 p.c. of the CO. 
of the machinery to be purchased but loans outstanding to any syndicate may not excee 
$15,000 per member or $100,000. Funds for this purpose are advanced to the Corporatic 
by the Minister of Finance. 


To qualify for a loan a syndicate must have three or more members, all of whom ai 
farming and the majority of whom have farming as their principal occupation. Loans a: 
repayable over a term not exceeding seven years. Security is provided by a promissol 
note signed by each syndicate member and such other security as may be required. 


The interest rate, set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor in Counei 
is based on the cost of funds to the Corporation, the expenses in servicing loans and a 
allowance for a reasonable reserve against losses; at present it is 63 p.c. There is an initi 
service charge of 1 p.c. on the amount of each loan. The Corporation’s field staff provic 
assistance to groups of farmers in making their local arrangements with respect to sharir 
in the use of the machinery and repayment of the loan. Up to Mar. 31, 1967, the Corpor: 
tion had approved 262 loans totalling $1,988,025. | 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 193! 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yiel 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace Riv: 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem whic 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a cre 
the following year. Payments for the 1966-67 crop year, as at July 31, 1967, totalle 
$3,115,437; payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $361,054,822. 


Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contril 
ute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. Th 
additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collecte 
through the 1-p.c. levy 1 in the 1966-67 crop year, as at July 31, 1967, was $11,674,082; th 
amount collected since 1939 was $185,902,984. 


Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by a federal-provil 
cial crop insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural caus¢ 
preventing seeding and summerfallowing are taken into account in making awards. Thes 
may not exceed $800 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 
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Feed Grain Assistance.—The activities of the Feed Grain Administration of the 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development include the administration of a program 
respecting freight and storage assistance on Western Canada feed grains used for feeding 
livestock in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. Under the Feed Grain Assistance 
Regulations of the Appropriations Act, the original policy was initiated in October 1941 
to enable eastern Canadian feeders of livestock and poultry to obtain western-grown feed 
grains at reduced cost so that livestock and poultry production could be maintained at a 
high level. This program was amended over the years with the introduction of a storage 
assistance program, freight assistance to truck movements of grains and feeds and a zone 
system of payment. Orders in Council passed in 1966-67 amended zone rates to more 
equitably equalize transport costs to all zones. 


On Nov. 17, 1966, Royal Assent was given to the Livestock Feed Assistance Act 
authorizing the establishment of a Crown corporation known as the Canadian Livestock 
Feed Board, the function of which is to carry out the administration of the freight and 
storage assistance programs, to administer the broader objects of the Act of ensuring an 
availability of feed grain stocks and storage to meet the needs of livestock feeders, and to 
ensure reasonable stability and a fair equalization in feed grain prices in Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, $20,263,373 was spent on the freight assistance 
program, aiding in the transport of 2,607,510 tons of feed grains and grain products into 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia, and $570,714 was spent on the payment of storage 
charges on western feed grains in store in elevators and vessels in Eastern Canada. 


6.—Freight-Assisted Shipments of Feed Grain, by Province of Destination, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1967 


Destination Wheat Oats Barley Rye  |Screenings| Millfeeds Total Exp ads 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

Newfoundland......... 8,923 4,641 4,146 — 985 5,114 23,899 517,505 
Prince Edward Island. 7,576 3,514 10, 822 — 1,735 10, 127 33,774 504,316 
Nova Scotia........... 54,879 20,927 30,711 194 8,544 Borer e | 148, 626 1,872,917 
New Brunswick....... 16,898 | 13,310 15,942 — 6,246 27,835 80,231 1,137,879 
_ SOLO gH 261,041 314,952 393,718 teow 32,299 271, 483 1,286,608 9,955,206 
MRGATIONS be cebi sci. 113,099 220, 139 232, 263 18,182 61,281 154,912 799,876 4,241,209 
British Columbia...... 72,703 39,725 84, 438 183 3,431 32,079 234, 586} 2,034,341 

Totals: ...< 3. 535,119 617,208 772,040 31,720 114,475 534,921 2,607,510) 20,263,373 


1 Includes 2,027 tons of corn destined for British Columbia. 


Section 3.— Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Ag¢gricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government, agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The Division is in charge of a director who is assisted by a staff of 49 officers. For purposes 
of administration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 
the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of 
$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial — 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. . 
An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro- 
duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. Poultry and beef 
production have increased with favourable marketing conditions and with departmental — 
assistance and loans under the Provincial Farm Development Loan Act. The Provincial | 
Veterinarian and his staff supervise the health of animals program and the joint federal- | 
provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering — 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- | 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are indicated by its staff establishment which includes, in addition to the Minister and 
Deputy Minister, a dairy superintendent, three check testers, three dairy herd improvement 
promoters, a director of veterinary services and ten subsidized practising veterinarians, a 
livestock director, a director of marketing and research and two research fieldmen, a director 
of extension, a horticulturist, a so’l analysis assistant, a poultry fieldman, an economist, an 
agronomist, a director of 4-H Clubs, three agricultural representatives, a nursery super- 
visor, a forester and an assistant forester, a farm improvement supervisor, and a director, 
an assistant director and two extension workers of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to ‘help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organiza- 
tions as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer 
and marketing organizations. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy and programs in New 
Brunswick are administered and directed by the Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Development. Under the Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development, the De- 
partment is administered by a deputy minister, an assistant deputy minister and the 
directors of Branches concerned with: extension, livestock and dairying, veterinary 
services, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, potato and plant protection, agricultural 
engineering, home economics, credit unions and co-operatives, agricultural education, 
and rural development. 


Quebec.—Quebec agricultural policy is based on the principle that the commercial _ 
family farm is the ideal foundation for the rural social structure. It is therefore aimed at 
organized modernization of this type of operation. The provincial government, in con- 
junction with agricultural, co-operative and professional associations, seeks to increase 
agricultural productivity in the province by promoting the professionalization of farming, 
by up-dating production methods, by developing marketing procedures for farm products, 
and through rural development. Responsibility therefore is vested in the Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization operating under the authority of a minister and three deputy 
ministers. 


The Production and Development Branch, under an assistant deputy minister, oper- 
ates at the management level. Its activities are focused mainly on research, technical 
education, popularization of knowledge, land development, and animal and plant improve- 
ment and receive support from the Farm Credit Bureau which provides land and farm 
improvement loans. As a result of large-scale decentralization of provincial administration 
to 12 agricultural areas, farmers are receiving fast and diversified service. 
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Government, recognizing the importance of farm product marketing, has set up a 
Marketing Branch headed by a director general. This Branch is responsible for estab- 
lishing quality standards for farm products and their control, wholesomeness of foodstuffs, 
farm product classification, fair sales practices, and for the promotion of modern processing 
and marketing techniques. In this field, the Department is assisted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Board. 


These two Branches, whose function is to serve farm operators, receive guidance and 
support from a number of scientific and administrative services including an economics 
and planning service, a veterinary training service, a scientific information and publicity 

service, and a farm hydraulics service. Additional to this group of professional bodies is 
an integrated administrative service in charge of personnel, accounting, the payment of 
grants, property management, etc. 


ARDA Quebec, which operates in a number of departments, is administered by an 
assistant deputy minister of the Department of Agriculture and Colonization. The govern- 
ment has enacted crop insurance legislation, administered by an ad hoc agency, to protect 
farmers against weather hazards. In addition, a sugar refinery and a blueberry freezing 
plant are operated under departmental management. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food is administered by a 
deputy minister and two assistant deputy ministers. It provides financial assistance 
and administrative services through its Head Office, various Branches and a demonstration 
farm. The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to 
all dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. The Milk 
Commission, functioning under authority of the Milk Act, 1965, regulates and supervises 
the marketing of milk and cream. The Ontario Food Council, which operates as a separate 
Branch, deals with the problems of marketing and merchandising Ontario’s agricultural 
food products and conducts a market-development program to increase sales at home and 
abroad. Some 20 local marketing boards, handling about 40 commodities, are super- 
vised by the Farm Products Marketing Board. Crop insurance is provided for winter 
wheat, spring grains and forage crops by the Crop Insurance Commission. 


Through a staff of agricultural representatives, one of whom is located in each county 
and district, the Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, and 
gives leadership to 4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. It also 
assists farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land clearing and 
breaking and with improvement of farms and livestock. The Home Economics Branch 
gives leadership to organized activities of rural women. The Live Stock Branch promotes 
livestock improvement policies and gives support to purebred livestock associations. 
The Veterinary Services Branch administers the Community Sales Act, the Dead Animal 
Disposal Act, meat and livestock inspection and disease control, and provides diagnostic 
and extension services. 


The Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics Branch carries on research in 
farm business including cost analysis, marketing and land use; it assists co-operatives to 
operate sound businesses under the control of their members and administers the Co- 
operatives Loans Act and, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it 
gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. The Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies Branch provides assistance to agricultural and horticultural fairs and 
exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions and administers the Community 
Centres Act. A Demonstration Farm in northern Ontario at New Liskeard demonstrates 
production methods adaptable to that area, present emphasis being on beef cattle. The 
Soils and Crops Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, promotes 
the use of improved strains of seed, works for the improvement of pastures and administers 
the Weed Control Act. 


Agricultural research in Ontario is conducted by the Ontario Research Institute and 
by the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College and Macdonald 
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Institute (three institutions which are now part of the University of Guelph), Western 


Ontario Agricultural School, Kemptville Agricultural College and the Horticultural Re- 


search Institute. The Ontario Research Institute, operated under a director who is 
responsible to the Deputy Minister, co-ordinates all research activities of the province, 
including those of the agricultural schools and colleges and, in addition, conducts an 
active research program in the interests of agriculture and industries associated with 
agriculture. The Horticultural Research Institute at Vineland and Simcoe is responsible 
for the integration of all horticultural research in the province. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches and services. 


The Extension Service deals with rural extension education generally and has” 


specialists devoting attention particularly to agricultural engineering, entomology and 


beekeeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, manpower and 


rural development. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held; 37 agricultural 
representatives and six assistants are located in 35 offices in the province, each serving 
from one to five municipalities, four manpower extension agents serve the Interlake region, 
and 14 home economists serve designated areas. . 


The Animal Industry Branch develops and administers policies that encourage the 
improvement and efficient production of different classes of livestock, including poultry, 
supervises the grading of cream and inspects dairy manufacturing plants. Several Acts 
to promote high quality products for consumer protection are administered in.co-operation 
with federal departments. 

The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage and special crops and horticulture and promotes proper land use 
through soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that 
encourage good field crop husbandry, soil conservation and weed control. 


The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, super- 
vises the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 
250,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. The Branch is responsible for publishing 
provincial agricultural statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 


The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on co-operative activity throughout the province. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases; 
administers the brucellosis control program, the Veterinary Services District Act and the 
Veterinary Science Scholarship Fund Act; and works in close co-operation with practising 
veterinarians and the federal Health of Animals Branch in the control of livestock and 
poultry diseases. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is composed of the 
following branches and services. 


The Agricultural Representative Branch has a technical staff of 59, which serves 
all branches of the Department as well as the other agencies operating within the Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all 
federal, provincial and university farm services; they work through Agricultural Con- 
servation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and local improvement 
district to supply the farmer with scientific and practical information and to develop 
district improvement programs. The Department pays one half the cost of local group 
development projects. In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the 
federal Departments of Manpower and Immigration and of Labour. 

The Production and Marketing Branch is comprised of three major divisions— 
Animal Industry, Plant Industry and Veterinary. The first two divisions provide 
specialist services to agriculture and agricultural representatives in field crops, weed and 
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nsect control, soil conservation, horticulture, agriculture, livestock and poultry, and 
dminister related Acts and programs. The Veterinary Division administers the Veteri- 
ary Service District Act and Calfhood Vaccination Program, provides laboratory services 
nd co-operates with the Federal Government and local veterinarians in disease prevention 
nd control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irriga- 
ion development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
rograms and water utilization and control projects. Land reclamation and development 
nd the construction of provincial community pastures also come within its jurisdiction. 


The Lands Branch administers Crown land, except forest reserves and parks in 
ettled areas, classifies it according to the use for which it is best suited and disposes of it 
mder lease or sale. The Branch also secures land control for land utilization projects, 
upervises new settlement projects, pays for clearing and breaking by farmers on pro- 
incial leases, and operates provincial community pastures. 


Farmers are assisted by the Family Farm Improvement Branch which gives technical 
dvice at the farm on the construction of farm buildings and on farmstead planning, 
nechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts research for farm water 
nd sewage works and provides technical and financial assistance for their installation. 


The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 
9 formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth 
nd efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
nformation and principles to assist people interested in or engaged in agricultural pur- 
uits. Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are available from the 
tatistics Division. Farm information is dispensed daily over private radio stations, 
ver TV stations and to the press by the Information Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture has seven Divisions. The Plant 
ndustry Division administers programs and policies relating to crop improvement; crop 
rotection and pest control; soils and soil conservation; weed control; horticulture; 
piculture and special projects. A crop diagnostic service is offered through a Crop 
inic at Edmonton and horticultural services at a horticultural station at Brooks; a 
ree nursery at Oliver provides trees for farm planting. 


The Animal Industry Division administers legislation, policies and programs in the 
road area of livestock, dairy and poultry production and in processing and marketing, 
neluding: setting standards for and approving public sales of sires; sire purchase assistance; 
,OP programs for beef cattle, swine and sheep; extension programs for all classes of 
tock; administering standards and qualifications for the artificial insemination (AI) 
ndustry; supervising feeder associations; brand registration and inspection; licensing of 
utchers, livestock dealers, stockyards and AI technicians; pound districts and sale of 
iorned cattle. The testing, grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants 
re under regulation, as are standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation 
nd temperature control for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service 
0 provide the basis for breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy 
roducers, and chemical and bacteriological analyses are conducted for industrial direc- 
ives. Licences are issued to poultry hatcheries, wholesalers, first receivers and truckers 
nd programs are conducted for control of pullorum-typhoid diseases of chicken- and 
urkey-hatching egg supply flocks; extension programs, cost studies, disease tests and 
urveys, and research projects with respect to poultry are also carried out. 


The Veterinary Services Division provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
nd conducts investigations of disease conditions; provides lecture services for the Univer- 
ity of Alberta and for other groups; promotes policies aimed at reducing losses such as 
rucellosis control, stockyard inspection, swine health programs, mastitis, etc.: and 
dministers the licensing and exporting of live fur bearing animals and pelts and assists 
ur farmers in care, management and stock improvement. 
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The Extension Branch of the Agricultural Extension and Colleges Division operat 
51 offices and employs 69 district agriculturists and 28 district home economists wh 
supply information and guidance to farm families and promote progressive agricultur, 
and home-making policies and programs. Their work is co-ordinated by seven region; 
agriculturists and is complemented by an expanding staff of regional specialists in livestoe) 
plant industry, economics, engineering, and home econoniics. The field staff direct! 
supervise the program for 526 4-H clubs with 1,917 adult leaders. Five broadcasts a) 
conducted each week over ten radio stations and weekly and daily press material is issue 
to radio, TV and the press; publications are supplied to the rural public and visual aic 
are provided for department staff members. Agricultural and vocational colleges a! 
operated at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview, all three offering five courses in agriculture- 
a general course, or majors in plant science, animal science, agricultural mechanics, ar 
farm management. They also offer a complete business course and a short course in lar 
appraisal and assessment. Special courses include horticulture, fashion and design, ar 
irrigation technology at Olds; home economics and AI technician training at Vermilio 
and motor mechanics and welding at Fairview. | 


The Agricultural Economics Division provides extension information on farm mai 
agement, credit and marketing to aid farmers in instituting good business practices on tl 
farm; collects, analyses and disseminates agricultural statistics in collaboration with tl 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; conducts studies on farm produciion costs and return 
marketing, and resource and rural development; and provides advisory assistance ¢ 
economic matters to government departments, the agricultural industry and farm group 
Credit is made available to farmers for the purchase of land under the Farm Purcha: 
Credit Act and for home improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 


The Water Resources Division administers legislation involving the use of water k 
individuals and organizations within Alberta. Division engineers construct drainag 
irrigation, water supply, river control and erosion control projects when it is in the publ 
interest todo so. Staff agrologists are concerned with land levelling for irrigation purpos 
and assist in land development planning and on farm utilization of water resource 
Alberta’s large-scale water conservation and utilization program is a direct responsibilit 
of the Division and includes general groundwater inventories and exploration for groun 
water supplies for community use. The Prairie Rivers Improvement and Manageme 
Evaluation (PRIME) embodies major water diversion and storage areas and is the mo 
recent and largest of the long-term water conservation projects undertaken by the Divisio 


The Program Development Division administers the provincial ARDA program, tl 
lands and forest land utilization program, research liaison with the University of Albert 
agricultural liaison on water resource development, trusteeship of the Lethbridge Northe: 
and United Irrigation Districts, provides agricultural representation on the Highwa; 
Traffic Board, etc. The Agricultural Products Marketing Council establishes ar 
regulates marketing boards and commissions which assist in the marketing of agricultur 
products. The Division assists with the development and organization of agricultur 
programs by local government and is developing a new policy for the administratio 
operation, maintenance and reconstruction of irrigation projects and districts in 
province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture comprises three Divisions: 
General Administration, General Services, and Production and Special Services. Gener 
Administration is responsible for the direction of policies affecting farmers’ institute 
institutional farms, personnel and publications. The General Services Division includ 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), Crop Insurance, Far 
Economics, and Markets and Statistics Branches. The Production and Special Servic 
Division includes all other Branches—Agricultural Development and Extension, Apiat 
Dairy, Entomology and Pest Control, Field Crops and Soil Testing, Horticulture, Pla 
Pathology, Poultry, Soil Survey, and Veterinary and Livestock. 
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The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
ervices to farmers through 17 offices located in all major farming districts. In addition, 
he Branch provides agricultural engineering service and supervision of the 4-H Clubs and 
overnment land-clearing programs. The Horticulture Branch serves the fruit, vegetable 
nd allied industries through nine branch offices. The Veterinary and Livestock Branch 
ministers regulations pertinent to livestock production and marketing and provides 
reterinary services, brands inspection and associated dairy herd improvement services at 
0 locations throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—A¢gricultural Schools, Colleges and Universities 


All of the provinces of Central and Western Canada have agricultural colleges in 
ssociation with universities that give courses leading to degrees in agricultural science 
nd home economics and also provide postgraduate courses; Ontario, Quebec and Saskat- 
hewan have veterinary colleges. In addition, all of these provinces have schools of 
griculture or diploma courses that provide basic training for young people intending to 
eturn to farms or interested in employment in businesses allied with agriculture. 


In the Maritime Provinces, training in scientific agriculture is available at colleges in 
-rince Edward Island and Nova Scotia where courses leading to third-year admission to 
legree courses elsewhere are given. Vocational and short courses are available in all 
hree provinces. All colleges of agriculture engage in research and extension activities. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
esponsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained 
hrough the Censuses of Canada, through partial-coverage mailed questionnaire surveys 
nd from the administrative records of government operations. Limited statistics from 
he 1966 Census of Agriculture are presented in Section 5 of this Chapter, pp. 526-533. 


The Bureau collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture on 
m annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
rop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
armers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 
er capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
ndustries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
he Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
gencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, contribute 
tatistical data to the Bureau and aid directly in DBS survey work. Many thousands of 
armers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily and dealers and processors also 
rovide much valuable data. The figures contained in this Section do not include estimates 
or Newfoundland; agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s economy 
md commercial production of most agricultural products is quite small. In the following 
subsections, details are given for 1966 with earlier comparisons; figures for the latest year 
re subject to revision and it should be noted that many of those given for earlier years 
lave been revised since the publication of the 1967 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Income from Farming Operations 


Cash Receipts from Farming Operations.—Estimates of cash receipts from 
arming operations include data concerning cash receipts from the sale of farm products, 
Janadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash 
vances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, deficiency payments made by the 
\gricultural Stabilization Board, and supplementary payments. Farm cash receipts 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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from the sale of farm products include the returns from all sales of agricultural product 
except those associated with direct inter-farm transfers. The prices used to value al 
products sold are prices to farmers at the farm level; they include any subsidies, bonuse 
and premiums that can be attributed to specific products but do not include storage 
transportation, processing and handling charges which are not actually received by farmers 


Total cash receipts from farming operations for 1966, excluding supplementar 
payments, are estimated at $4,232,200,000 for Canada, excluding Newfoundland. Thi 
estimate is the record high to date; it is 11.2 p.c. above the previous record of $3,805,500,00) 
set in 1965 and 28.4 p.c. above the average for the five years 1961-65. Returns from nearl 
all the contributing items were up in 1966 but the most significant increases were recorde 
for wheat and cattle. Offsetting the gains to some extent were reduced cash receipts fror 
the sale of potatoes and smaller Canadian Wheat Board payments. Total cash receipt 
increased in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick where incom 
from potatoes declined significantly as a result of lower prices. 


7.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations (excluding Supplementary Payments)', b 
Province, 1963-66 


Ne EEE LL 


Provines 1963 1964 1965 | 1966 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $1000 

Prince award Isiand! co. eee Tk Paes. cee es 25,299 31,6°4 40,629 36,4. 
Alover Giotia tne tem: U2, Rae aaparimants, 4) 47,399 46,735 51,487 55,5! 
eng SR pn RR ale eae IE ASN Ra EIA ict he 40,901 47. 458 60,397 53.75 
Cee, ae URES Oe TO ee eee 453,902 459 330 509231 590.6! 
Onlatic. Ack snd lot epee &. teltpaen din 996,936 | 1,020,275 | 1,103,600 | 1,232,2% 
Manitoba... ccck ak ee: ae nae 268,620 297 578 340, 488 373.4 
Sagkatihewsn car. taeexvec: ficitieun. aa enauitare - 692,114 836,317 880,703 945.1) 
Albectoreretinss trae: cd. meal wastes aie: tes Baltes 523,313 597,792 653,364 754.7. 
Buitish Colin bin 4. 0 ee ae tee, pete. 149/397 153.747 165,620 190,1: 
Wotals, coniteakire heel nee: emantenn. asians. fe 3,197,881 | 3,490,896 | 3,805,519 | 4, 232,2 


1 See text below. 


In addition to the above income, farmers received supplementary payments amountin 
to $41,300,000 in 1966 as against $12,800,000 in 1965. It should be noted that these pay 
ments include only those made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
and other government assistance to farmers who suffered losses as a result of adver: 
weather conditions; supplementary support payments to dairy producers made under th 
provisions of federal and provincial dairy support programs are not included in this ite: 
but are added to the total cash receipts from farming operations. Thus, farm cash r 
ceipts from farming operations plus supplementary payments totalled $4,273,600,000, 
figure 11.9 p.c. above the previous record high of $3,818,300,000 attained in 1965. 


Field Crops.—During 1966, farmers’ total returns from the sale of field crops, cas 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, and Canadian Wheat Board pay 
ments amounted to $1,775, 100,000, a figure 8.6 p.c. above that of $1,635,100,000 for 196 
This estimate of total field crop returns for 1966 accounted for 41.9 p.c. of farmers’ tot 
cash receipts from farming operations, as compared with 43.0 p.c. a year earlier. 


Farmers’ returns from wheat at time of delivery increased more than returns fro 
any other commodity considered in farm cash receipts. From $658,800,000 in 1965 
rose to $803,100,000, largely as a result of higher marketings. Returns to growers fro 
oilseed crops also moved sharply upward, particularly those from flaxseed and rapesee 
Higher marketings of flaxseed brought total receipts up to $63,000,000 from $47,200, 0( 
in 1965 and increased marketings and higher prices for rapeseed resulted in returns. 
$43,800,000 compared with $26,800,000 in the previous year. Returns to tobacco growe 
totalled $117,700,000, well above the $88,400,000 of 1965, reflecting increased producti 


* Payments to farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act are made from the Prai 
Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contribute by means of a 1-p.c. levy on grain marketings. 
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and substantially higher prices. Returns from most of the other field crops were also 
above the 1965 levels. However, cash receipts from potatoes were down from $104,300,000 
in 1965 to $80,500,000 because a marked decline in prices more than offset higher production 
and heavier marketings. A further offset to the generally higher returns was the lower 
total participation payments made by the Canadian Wheat Board, which amounted to 
$229,200,000 as against $296,800,000 in 1965. 


Livestock and Livestock Products.—Total cash receipts from the sale of livestock 
and livestock products amounted to $2,342,800,000 in 1966, nearly 11 p.c. above the 1965 
level of $2,114,200,000. This estimate represents 55.4 p.c. of total cash receipts from 
farming operations. Returns from cattle and calves totalled $886,600,000 which was an 
increase of 14.8 p.c. above the 1965 estimate, and those for hogs totalled $422,200,000, 
an increase of 11.5 p.c. Both increases resulted from substantially higher prices. 


Cash receipts from the sale of dairy products (exclusive of supplementary support 
payments) totalled $581,900,000 in 1966 compared with $559,600,000, in 1965; when 
supplementary payments are added, the figures are $650,300,000 and $576,500,000, re- 
spectively. The continued expansion in poultry meat production was reflected in further 
gains in total cash receipts from this commodity. Egg prices averaged considerably 
higher in 1966 than in 1965, which more than made up for the decline in marketings to 
give a total return of $163,000,000 compared with $145,000,000 in 1965. 


§8.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, by Commodity or Other Source, 1963-66 


E Item 1963 1964 1965 1566 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Be UeMaee,. eer ee . 52 SOL ree TO 597, 705 738, 464 658 , 802 803 , 086 
Wheat, Canadian Wheat Board payments..................... 123,968 199,744 271,974 200,151 
TN om aac cc Peete oo Seco B el: Crees Geccihe cis ae pts» oenwesle a.ane 45, 420 33,207 31,758 36,188 
Oats, Canadian Wheat Board payments................ecse00: —_— 10,673 4,707 6,851 
Barley SNRs tore sx boegs8 Lor idl nr cne ys shale hee MaseerEbotgobe ARES 67, 907 72,129 78,931 82, 522 
Barley, Canadian Wheat Board payments................e00.- — 14,092 20,093 22,218 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments........... 11,203 —12,123 5,997 — 4,667 
Boren rtd oct ® cil Ts ciresit toh cadshilemene’s onavatee 7,693 8,030 9,489 15,194 
SUG. etait heen cdoktasmis cor copes ® ae « «aloe 37,320 60, 957 47 , 223 62,970 
MCSE RAUN Fahy Shyla SebtAc. DOORLa oe. SR, SE, 11,730 17, 957 26,772 43,838 
WU PEO SD Se eee ne eee eee ere ee ee 13,463 19,0$1 14,120 19,813 
ee ee ne we ee ee ee eee 15,473 21,995 28,174 31,132 
BePUMCOS MRS ait . Gee. ooorimes’ oh aehe. fone 26,138 19,891 12,005 12,179 
es 7S UPSD RRS gee Sarr 8 Bevis eee rn | ChSRe Sv mE eee 49 , 882 64,909 104,311 80,501 
TELL. ye seine, sachet pe trees onder’ Fate etre nati nil dead iar 66, 433 73,491 64,202 75,481 
OEE OLLES TST Mes Rt ec Me Oe Ee oS Oe Ge PU ORAL 74,108 79,417 80,627 83 , 822 
pea Re emer eee tar ee re ene ee ee ee 112,954 97 ,635 88 , 404 117,664 
TRCLONS ee ies ete ete ee i ee 78,917 81,179 87 , 463 86, 124 
Totals, Cash Receipts;from Crops. .......:.2 6. 6dle oom bce 1,340,314 | 1,600,738 | 1,635,052 1,775,067 
oe HES LDLNIAE ae eta AR. age pa eta edad Spanley eres a arson al 631, 495 640, 507 772,585 886 , 562 
Tegner ctoM erars e sraue-ace ayaic aceon Uescie Ste eters Ne ree 306,646 321,574 378,754 422,193 
Shoop NCI A TADS Ee isa Mk hss. dds Aaah oS CRS eS 54 a 9,715 9,419 9,434 9,483 
a a ee ke 509, 803 533,920 559, 588 581,900 
ey cere aE cicis stesnie As Sucatacvossticsta tts sydney snpaenchoseat hel -waut2 as 168,754 175,055 194,608 229, 429 
SPIRE ies, id. 7. Leto th Ser Lait belles cette Jnae. cde 148,381 132, 566 145,000 162,991 
Other PrestOclocanc products saat occas oe eae oe he 44,742 43 , 835 54,225 50, 235 
Totals, Cash Receipts from Livestock and Products..| 1,819,536 | 1,857,376 | 2,114,194 2,342,793 
Mune mic manic products.....-.<... 3... ccc ecco ccceccccevecs 35,756 Slp220 32,944 37,560 
Dairy supplementary payments..................cceeuceeeeees — a 16,912 68,400 
may navuments =... 2. 0,0. PR 8B. A ceca ee 2,275 1,559 6,417 8,410 
Totals, Cash Receipts, excl. Supplementary Pay- 
MIVCRDES os SRS A AMO so od Pd Mee es Oa Th ees 3,197,881 | 3,490,896 | 3,805,519 4,232,230 
Supplementary payments!..............ccececcceececececeuees 14,769 8,477 12,762 41,345 
Totals Cash Receipts: .. 2.0.0... codec cc ewe cece cele 3,212,650 | 3,499,373 | 3,818,281 4,273,575 


1 See text on page 494. 
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Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations.—Two different 
estimates of net income from farming operations are prepared by the DBS. One is called 
realized net income and is obtained by adding together cash income from farming operations, 


supplementary payments and the value of income in kind, and deducting farm operating | 
expenses and depreciation charges. This estimate of farm net income represents the | 


amount of income from farming that operators have left for family living or investment 
after provision has been made for operating expenses and depreciation charges. The 
second estimate is referred to as total net income and is obtained by adjusting realized net 


income to take into account changes occurring in inventories of livestock and stocks of | 
grains on farms between the beginning and the end of the year. The latter estimate is — 


the one used to calculate the contribution of agriculture to national income. 


For the year 1966, it is estimated that realized net income of farm operators from | 


farming operations amounted to $1,786,600,000. This estimate is 17.5 p.c. above the 1965 — 


level of $1,521,000,000 and 11.4 p.c. above the previous record of $1,603,900,000 set in © 


1951. During 1966, record-high farm cash receipts together with increased income in 
kind and supplementary payments more than offset increased farm operating expenses. 


Changes from 1963 to 1966 in these items are covered in Table 9. Income in kind, which | 
is the value of farm consumption of home-produced farm products plus an imputed rental — 
value of the farm dwelling, totalled $469,600,000 in 1966 as against $432,000,000 for 1965. | 
This increase was due largely to a higher total imputed rental value of farm homes and, to 


a lesser extent, to an increase in the value of consumption of meat and poultry products. 


During 1966, total operating expenses and depreciation charges reached a new high — 


level of $2,956,500,000, a figure 8.3 p.c. higher than the estimate of $2,729,300,000 for 1965. 


Nearly all items considered in the estimates of farm operating expenses were higher in 1966. | 


Expenditure on feed recorded the greatest increase at $525,500,000; it was well above the 
outlay of $459,200,000 in 1965 as a result of increased use of prepared feeds and higher 


prices. Costs of operating farm machinery continued to move up because of increased — 


fuel expenditures and greater outlays for repairs. The growing importance of fertilizer 


as an item of farm expense is reflected in the increase in the outlay for this item from 


$138,800,000 in 1965 to $164,100,000 in 1966; the increase was particularly marked in the 
Prairie Provinces. Interest payments on farm indebtedness continued to move up as 
farmers made greater uses of credit sources available to them. The farm labour force 
declined during 1966 but wages reached new high levels. 


Total farm net income amounted to $1,977,900,000 in 1966, an increase of 26.4 p.c. 
over the 1965 total of $1,565,200,000 and slightly higher than the previous record of 
$1,931,400,000 established in 1951. Farm inventories of grains in the Prairie Provinces 
increased substantially between the beginning and the end of the year as a result of the 
record crop production. The lower cattle population in 1966 was offset by increased num- 
bers of hogs and poultry on farms. 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Item and by 
Province, 1963-66 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


ee SSS See 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Item 
1. Cash receipts from farming operations: fy. lasek antes cece 3,197,881 | 3,490,896 | 3,805,519 4,232,230 
2. ANCOMT«1n- KiNG rsterarctors lopsrerere tear rar star eatare ere ols, ols sie ovale aa 375,062 396,373 432,016 469 , 558 
3. Supplementary payments.............-.. see eee e eee ese e eee 14,769 8,477 12,762 41,345 
4, Realized gross income (Items tt-2-ES)R PASSE ae eis 3,587,712 | 3,895,746 | 4,250,297 4,743, 133 
5. Operating and depreciation charges..............-.60+-s005: 2,382,226 | 2,519,879 | 2,729,332 2,956,494 
6. Realized net income (Ce rnshe 5) os eee ek cess ce vy ores « 1,205, 486 1,375, 867 1,520,965 1,786,639 
7. Value of inventory changes............ see se cece eee eee e ees 289 , 943 —94,904 44,280 191, 236 
8. Total gross income (Items 4+7).......... ccc cece eee eee ees 3,877,655 | 3,800,842 | 4,294,577 4,934,369 


Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5).............-.-00 1,495,429 | 1,280,963 | 1,565,245 1,977,875 
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9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Item and by 
Province, 1963-66—concluded 


Province 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Province 
Prince Edward Island............seeseececeeeeeceeeeesesecees 7,854 12,645 15,529 14, 868 
SOULS. coo LEME Es 5 she wCRN « clo cieeteiels owe cerslcees 55'S 4s wie’ 18, 283 16,527 18, 863 20 , 032 
REBESTUDSWWAC he eee ce Oe Ree Lente oko ltce echo peledae | aoe UUs ble 11,085 17,093 24,310 21,078 
PAOD CC. oo oie ee ce esses eas teenece roc eeseceedseeesigoeeweress 144, 828 132,913 136,956 190, 267 
MEDTCE ET Wey NaI Rs aid RTELTE Sioa 5 cP Sls 'c 0 o's c wipeleaole agen Gob 6R US 6 « 313,044 303 ,070 355,939 462, 486 
EES Ie ae US Fe Feo ESS a alc oO ulmee Ms vale See erates we BME 6 vis 106,387 157,659 167 , 866 169, 132 
BPE SELOUVAN Se cles sree icrri sinters ofall ole bic ec ore oh dele wicls ESE © stake taite oie 539,349 330,596 480 , 467 622,950 
AIberta..... cece cece cece cece cence cece renee ceeesencneeeeeee 285,405 239,789 293 ,073 383, 859 
INC GLUING his ee. ic c's 5 Wee ele cule wiete oleic shee alegre Fes wei 69, 194 70,671 72,242 93 , 203 


a 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


In 1966 the index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada reached a 
new high level of 182.8 (1949=100), being 12.8 p.c. above the previous record of 162.0 
reached in both 1963 and 1965. A large part of the increase over 1965 may be attributed 
to the record-breaking wheat crop produced in 1966. Production of potatoes, livestock 
and poultry meat was also higher in 1966 but the contribution of these products to total 
output was well below that for wheat. Little change occurred in the output of vegetables 
and dairy products but the production of eggs was down. 


All provinces except Manitoba contributed to the increase in agricultural production 
in 1966, the advances ranging from 31.1 p.c. in Saskatchewan to 4.3 p.c. in Quebec. The 
gains of 31.1 p.c. and 14.6 p.c., respectively, in Saskatchewan and Alberta reflected the 
exceptionally large crop production, particularly wheat, and also an increased output of 
livestock. The increase of 10 p.c. in British Columbia was attributable to a substantial 
advance in fruit production and modest gains in the output of potatoes, livestock, poultry 
and dairy products. Farmers in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick increased 
their production by about 9 p.c.; potatoes and hogs accounted for most of the gain on the 
Island and potatoes and poultry meat were the most important contributors in New 
Brunswick. Production in Nova Scotia rose by nearly 5 p.c., for the most part due to 
increased output of potatoes, hogs and poultry products. In Ontario, gains in the 
production of potatoes, tobacco, livestock and poultry products were the most important 
contributors to the over-all gain of 5 p.c. in agricultural output. The 4.3-p.c. increase in 
Quebec was largely attributable to higher production of livestock, poultry meat, dairy 
and maple products. The slight decrease in the Manitoba index—from 164.1 in 1965 to 
163.2 in 1966—was caused by lower output of oats and flaxseed. 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production is a measure of unduplicated 
gross farm production. In its construction, provision has been made to avoid double 
counting of farm output. Within a province, such double counting occurs when feed 
grains, credited to field crop production, are fed to livestock and appear later as livestock 
and livestock products. Interprovincially, this duplication occurs when feed grains pro- 
duced in one province are fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section of 
the country are shipped to another for finishing. 


During 1966, the index of farm production for 1935 and subsequent years was revised 
and converted from a weight base of 1947-51 =100 to 1949=100 so as to further facilitate 
comparison with other DBS production indexes constructed on the same base. The 
revisions involved the introduction of the quantity data recently used to revise estimates 
of farm cash receipts from the sale of farm products, farm income in kind, and value of 
changes in year-end inventories of field crops and livestock. The weight base of 1949=100 
now coincides with the time base. 
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10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1957-6¢ 
(1949=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—For a description of the index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication /ndez of Farm Productior 
1982 (Catalogue No. 21-203). The index numbers in this table have been revised since the publication of the 196) 
Year Book; see text on p. 497. 


Year PLES ONS. or NB. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total) 


Ths Oa oe 655-260 Siero 99.8 | 110.9 88/51). 117.9/ 1. 115.4 | 103.6 | "138. 82)" fs0l0 | 1iGea 117.( 
Oa’ AU AQRIpe: told 6p oa Odin 98.7 | 109.4 85.7 | 123.8 | 128.0] 127.0] 124.2 | 150.4 | 120.2 128, i 
TOS OQ MIE... 6 oe dele letholeis 90.5 | 111.4 80.0 |. 123.8] 121.7.| 120.0 | 128.3 | 154.9 | . 126.6 127.5 
HO) Ge Semin deca gt oo Sane 89.2 | 112.3 84.7] 124.1.| 122.8 | 123.0 | 160.0] 146.3 | 130.7 133. 
NOY, CASAC EO Codd bd Sod Or 93.0 | 118.9 87.1 | 183.3 | 134.1 83.6 73.9 | 144.9 | 139.2 116 

LOG2 Near. date ce -eeeeytemtei one ote 94.0 | 124.2 89.3 | 142.4] 139.5 | 146.3 | 165.3 | 157.4] 148.0 147.1 
BOGS BE. 5 aiasorcrceisePbojohobsi> eiaseis 94.4 | 126.4 86.7 | 142.7 | 140.5 | 127.4 | 221.6 | 182.0 | 149.3 162.( 
OT bs. « Soro Md SHBUORO TS OS BIE 103.9 | 125.1 OPcIr) 149.2.) 140.5.1 150.6. 129,08) 2 ie fe Gee 150.‘ 
UT eres eerie ra Bits Gk Ptah 7.0 | 125.8 90.5 | 147.8 | 148.4 | 164.1 | 183.7 | 187.9] 156.9 162.( 
eB eacoke emo ne dad codoe 105.9 | 181.9 98.4 | 154.2} 156.0] 163.2 | 240.8 | 215.3 | 173.1 182. { 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops* 


The weather was generally favourable to field crop production in many parts 0 
Canada during 1966. In the Prairie Provinces soil moisture reserves were excellent ai 
seeding time and after some delays, particularly in the flooded Red River Valley, seeding 
progressed rapidly from mid-May onward. Although June precipitation was light, rainfal 
later in the season improved growing conditions except in the northern parts of Alberte 
and Saskatchewan where dryness adversely affected out-turns. Fine weather in early 
September permitted uninterrupted harvesting in all but northern regions where wet 
conditions caused delay but by mid-October the bulk of the crop had been taken off 
Losses from plant diseases and other causes were minimal. The highlight of the seasor 
was the record crop of wheat, most of which fell in the top three grades. 


In the Central Provinces, the Maritimes and British Columbia, the progress 0 
seeding spring grains was normal. In Ontario and parts of Quebec, low temperatures 
slowed crop development and mid-season drought affecting much of Ontario and westerr 
Quebec reduced yields of spring-sown grains. The Ontario winter wheat crops, however 
escaped the effects of drought and record yields were obtained. In the Maritimes, yield: 
and quality were good for the spring grains, hay and most other crops. In Britisl 
Columbia cool weather reduced the out-turn of early season crops but midway in thi 
growing season warm weather stimulated plant growth to produce above-average crops 
In the Peace River Block, unfavourable weather up to mid-season resulted in only fair te 
average yields. 


The index of field crop production (1949=100) reached a record 203.0 in 1966, wel 
above both the 1965 level of 171.8 and the previous high of 176.5 achieved in 1963. Th 
Saskatchewan index rose to 274.2 from 212.8 in 1965 and exceeded the former record 0 
249.5 reached in 1963; the Alberta index reached a record 252.1 compared with 214.1 i 
1965; the British Columbia index was 155.9 compared with 133.4 in 1965, the previoui 
high; in Manitoba, smaller out-turns, mainly of oats and oilseed crops, resulted in an inde: 
level of 159.5 compared with the 1965 high of 172.5. In Eastern Canada the indexes wer 
up for all provinces from year-earlier levels due principally to larger out-turns of grain 
hay and potato crops. Larger winter wheat, corn and soybean crops helped advance th 
Ontario index to a record 156.8 compared with 144.1 in 1965 and the previous high o 
146.1 reached in 1964; the Quebec index of 128.2 was well above the 92.9 of 1965 but wa 
short of the all-time high of 138.3 achieved in 1951. The 1966 indexes for Prince Edwart 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with 1965 levels in brackets, were, respectively 
record 117.1 (79.8); 70.6 (58.8); and 102.8 (84.3). 


* The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains is dealt with in Chapter X XI, Part I, Sect. 2, unde 
the heading of ‘The Grain Trade, 1965-66’. 
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Canada’s 1966 wheat crop was estimated at a record 827,338,000 bu., 27 p.c. above 
the 1965 harvest of 648,917,000 bu. and 65 p.c. above the ten-year (1955-64) average of 
501,928,000 bu. Average yield per acre was up by about 22 p.c. over 1965 and seeded 
acreage by 5 p.c. The average protein content of the 1966 crop of hard red spring wheat 
was 13.2 p.c. compared with 13.5 p.c. obtained in 1965 and the average of 13.6 p.c. for all 
Western Spring wheat crops for the period 1927-66. 


Total supplies of Canadian feed grains (corn, oats, barley, rye, mixed grains and buck- 
wheat) in the crop year 1966-67 were well above the previous crop year, reflecting a 
record crop of barley and increased production of grain corn and rye and higher opening 
stocks of barley and rye. Compared with 1965-66, supplies of oats (Aug. 1, 1966 carryover 
of 127,163,000 bu. plus the 1966 production of 374,678,000 bu.) were down 8 p.c., supplies 
of barley (carryover of 97,753,000 bu. plus a crop of 301,235,000 bu.) were up 32 p.c., 
and supplies of rye totalling 27,792,000 bu. were up 11 p.c. The 1966 record crop of 
mixed grains at 81,443,000 bu. was up from 74,170,000 bu. in 1965 and production of 
grain corn was at an all-time high of 65,211,000 bu. Net feed-grain supplies (total 
supplies less estimated exports, seed requirements and other domestic uses) amounted to 
19,400,000 tons, 8 p.c. above the 1965-66 total of 18,000,000 tons and 19 p.c. above the 
ten-year (1955-64) average of 16,400,000 tons. 


A record 26,049,000 tons of tame hay was produced in 1966, 23 p.c. more than in 
1965. The 6,643,000 tons of fodder corn produced was also a record and was 29 p.c. 
higher than in the previous year. The 1966 oilseed crops of soybeans, rapeseed, mustard 
seed and sunflower seeds were all significantly larger. Potato production at 54,679,000 
ewt. was up 18 p.c. over 1965; New Brunswick led the provinces with an output of 
14,450,000 cwt., followed by Prince Edward Island, Ontario and Quebec with 10,776,000 
ewt., 10,003,000 cwt. and 8,770,000 cwt., respectively. Field roots at 195,000 tons 
declined 34 p.c. from 1965 although the production of sugar beets showed a marginal 
increase to 1,167,000 tons from 1,142,000 tons. 


11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1964-66, with 
Average for 1959-63 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Crop Yield P Aver-| Total Crop Yield Aver-| rota] 
and Area | per ea age ae and Area | per fa age oe 
Year Acr duction Price Value! Year Acre duction Price Value! 
000 000 $ per , 000 000 $ per ; 
acres |, D4. bu. bu. $'000 acres, | OU bu. bu. $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1959-63} 25,748 | 19.7 | 507,169 | 1.61 817,305 Av. 1959-63] 1,466 | 44.1 64,609 | 0.85 55,201 
1S eae ae 29,686 | 20.2 | 600,424 | 1.59 957, 209 1964.4 se... 1,431 | 46.4 66,395 | 0.86 57,379 
HUGO... ras: « 28,282 | 22.9 | 648,917 | 1.68 |1,0:8,697 1965.437.. 1,506 | 49.3 74,170 | 0.88 65,414 
Ua oe 29,692 | 27.9 | 827,338 2 2 196633 2 ce<8 1,767 | 46.1 81,443 2 2 
Oats— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1959-63} 9,466 | 41.7 | 364,678 | 0.67 266, 342 Av. 1959-63} 1,956 9.3 18,280 | 2.99 54,711 
1964....... | 8,191 |-43.6 | 357,178 | 0.69 247,195 1964.28 ieee... 1,978 | 10.3 20,313 | 2.94 59,768 
POGOe. 0.4... 8,656 | 47.9 | 414,957 | 0.74 305, 452 19GB arcane 2,320 | 12.6 29,254 | 2.71 79, 228 
OGG. ...<.H5 7,924 | 47.8 | 374,678 2 2 1966... 2%... 1,918 | 11.5 22,020 2 2 
at 000 $ per 
Barley— Potatoes— ; cwt. cwt. 
Av. 1959-63} 6,344 | 28.6 | 181,662 | 0.88 159,681 Av. 1959-63 291 1147.7 42,980 | 1.85 79,400 
1964........ 5,455 | 30.6 | 166,816 | 1.00 166, 249 1964.4 cx. 281 |169.7 47,733 | 2.90 138,490 
Oo oe 6,038 | 35.5 | 214,555 | 1.03 221,199 1965.3 teae.. 299 |155.5 46,472 | 2.60 120,760 
UGGS. 2. 5 7,461 | 40.4 | 301,235 2 2 1966%h aes. 319 1171.5 54,679 2 2 
Son 7000 =| $ per 
Rye— Tame Hay— tons ton 
Av. 1959-63 586 | 17.1 10,014 | 1.038 10,285 Av. 1959-63} 12,158 | 1.78 21,612 |15.57 336, 525 
BOGE IO, 2. oo: 680 | 18.0 12,220 | 1.04 12,699 1964........ 12,507 | 1.71 21,365 |18.52 395, 593 
BID. 2-5-0t 746 | 22.4 16,695 | 1.05 17,533 1965.0... 12,650 | 1.66 21,099 |20.75 437 , 882 
BUGGLS. 33 H 726 |be23.7 17,220 2 2 1966..5.4/..: 13,154 | 1.98 26,049 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 Not available at time 


of going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1965 and 1966, 
with Average for 1959-63 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Field Crop 
and Province 


Average 
1959-63 


Gross Farm Value! 


Average 
1959-63 


er | fe | ff a | en | | 


eat 
Prince Edward Island.. 
INOV2 SCOUAL. wcsisereciniee’« 
New Brunswick......... 
Quebec...........eeeeees 


Winter iiss. Luss 
Syringes cise. aes ob 
Manitoba.......se0-6 Go assis 


Saskatchewan........... 
Alberta ee eA ESRC 


Oats... cise cae cess 


Alberta ee noes ae 


Barley) 65 hckcbicueteceoe 
Prince Edward Island... 
Nova Scotia............. 
New Brunswick......... 


Ouehec Mone elect osee8 
ONTATION, coc se chases cs cise 


Alberta ss i 8 ity a 0 fo eg 


Manitoba ss sh ieee ee 


Alberta | Bowtie o isaeamas accis 


1 Values for 1966 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 


000 
acres 


29, 692 


Total Production 
Average | 1965 1966 
1959-63 
000 000 000 
bu. bu. bu. 
507,169 648,917 827,338 
131 97 75 
36 32 54 
66 167 134 
281 298 768 
16,712 13,358 15,200 
428 36 627 
60,600 79,000 79.000 
312,800 400,000 537,000 
114,000 153 , 000 191,000 
2,115 2,600 3,480 
394,678 414,957 374,678 
; 3,519 , 380 
1,546 1,293 1,460 
4,281 3,461 3,666 
50,682 41,940 43,186 
91,523 89,744 59,243 
56, 200 74,000 64,000 
79,000 94,000 93,000 
102, 800 104,000 101,000 
4,199 3,000 3,737 
181, 662 214,555 301,235 
229 433 684 
46 91 182 
119 117 249 
741 526 574 
3,623 6,888 11,2386 
20,600 22,000 28,000 
56, 800 65,000 96,000 
97,200 115,000 159,000 
2,303 4,500 5,310 
8,705 14,885 15,214 
69 115 
1,526 1,275 | 1,309 
1,855 38,340 2,344 
3,030 6,000 7,600 
2,154 4,150 3,790 
54 51 96 
1,308 1,810 2,006 
66 60 56 
920 1,300 1, 400 
322 450 550 
10,014 16,695 17,220 
87 69 115 
1,526 1,275 1,309 
1,921 3,400 2,400 
3,950 7,300 9,000 
2,476 4,600 4,300 
54 51 96 
1,018 1,244 1,094 
41 66 30 
58 50 45 
651 800 731 
50 60 25 
126 215 191 
88 53 72 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1965 and 1966, 
with Average for 1959-63—continued 


Field Crop 
and Province 
Average 
1959-63 
000 
acres 

MOCAMS....5.55 000... secbene 66 
Quebec..........060% Bee 1 
MONGATIO.< Seve. sccccs BX 65 
Soybeams..........cssee06 228 
TOCATIO Io, ciaiciveisisieca heelece 227 
Buckwheat.......... sees 59 
New Brunswick......... 4 
ee eee 19 
Ontario... bso. 35. ea 23 
Manitoba........... alte s 14 
Mixed Grains............. 1,466 
Prince Edward Island... 52 
Nova -Scotia.’........0.<- 8 
New Brunswick......... 7 
RIUCDEC. | eae aces os botetele « 106 
WMGATIO.“ ..c 5654.00 0ceee 723 
Manitoba.......... | walae e 134 
Saskatchewan........ ae 109 
PUD OLta kG... sso} ofa 323 
British Columbia..... 4 
Flaxseed.............. Ps. 1,956 

WMnebec:. We! .t... 58d ee as 
RORGATIO 4. 108 6. .0<s cates 21 
Manitoba............00. ‘ 703 
Saskatchewan......... oe 783 
PEGOLUA a hee ic sc ces 430 
British Columbia....... 4 
Rapeseed.............. ereys 507 
NEANILODAL cee rite eee 30 
Saskatchewan........... 293 
PAUIDOUUA TL Hef ineiecsotie'e o0'6 184 
Sunflower Seed...... aoe 36 
MANILODAS,.. cide: csaoce are ‘sats 30 

Saskatchewan.......... ; 

PANDOIUS 2. sciaas 6s Pe libe 6 
Mustard Seed............ 118 
Manitoba........... Rats 8 

Saskatchewan........... F 
ALOT gr A a 76 
Shelled Corn............. 466 
POULATIO Ss ies 2 TMIRTOT 462 
Manitobasieersiv< coe ce ee 4 
Potatoes.................. 291 
Prince Edward Island... 43 
Nova Scotia............. 8 
New Brunswick......... 50 
OLIOC. 3 CBS s.00 5.008. 75 
SMEATIO See Ce... OU 5i 
MPAMItODA,... 5%. ckdeces 19 
Saskatchewan........... 13 
2 LOST ae 21 
British Columbia....... : at 


Total Production 
Average 
000 7000 000 
bu. bu. u. 
1,271 1,986 2,932 
17 1 19 
1,254 1,972 2,913 
6,014 8,030 9,012 
6,004 8,030 9,012 
1,307 863 1,164 
116 99 77 
467 222 416 
516 342 331 
207 200 340 
64, 609 74,170 81,443 
2,543 1,998 3,126 
341 332 573 
300 318 475 
4,244 3,146 4,427 
38,474 44,178 40,898 
3,988 6,000 6, 845 
3,034 5,000 6,671 
11,504 13,000 18,163 
18 198 26 
18,280 29,254 22,020 
AE 440 285 
362 379 215 
6, 480 16,200 10,000 
6,620 7,300 6,000 
4,580 4,900 5,500 
37 35 20 
8,024 22,600 25,800 
472 2,400 2,100 
4,612 10,700 12,700 
2,940 9,500 11,000 
7000 Ib. 000 lb. 7000 lb. 
28,573 29,225 39,270 
21,924 26, 400 34,480 
ee 2,475 3,000 
6,019 350 1,440 
68,100 | 127,370 | 174,240 
5, 452 16, 150 22,050 
49 ,300 73,080 
40,000 61,920 79,110 
7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. 
31,159 59, 648 65,211 
31,006 59,348 65,081 
153 300 130 
7000 cwt. | ’000 cwt. | 000 cwt. 
42,980 46,472 54,679 
7,400 7,341 10,776 
$95 858 97 
9,597 11,280 14, 450 
9,060 7,239 8,770 
9,035 10,584 10,003 
1,637 3,100 3,062 
804 970 619 
2,359 3,000 3,907 
2,092 2,100 2,119 


1 Values for 1966 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 


Gross Farm Value! 


Average 
1959-63 


$7000 
5,135 
74 
5,061 


13, 646 
13, 628 


1,516 
132 
545 


39,103 
38,932 
171 


79,400 
11, 490 
2,124 
13,640 
17,567 
1S,654 
2,521 
1,736 
4,867 
5,801 


$000 
8,703 
66 
8,637 


1,726 
1,584 
124 
18 


5,940 

824 
2,268 
2,848 


77,527 
77,152 
375 


120,760 
18,720 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1965 and 1966, 


with Average for 1959-63—concluded 


i 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province sone emer = emer emcees > —— ea 2 ee 
verage verage verage 
1959-63 1965 1966 1959-63 1965 1966 1959-63 1965 
000 7000 000 ; : ; : ; 
Pye ates atte 000 tons | ’000 tons | 7000 tons $000 $’000 
Field Roots............... 27 23 15 296 294 195 6,151 7,038 
Prince Edward Island... 4 3 2 45 26 25 852 624 & 
Nova Scotia..£....¢ 220. 2 Os 1 31 23 18 589 650 
New Brunswick......... 2 2 1 21 16 14 373 392 
(QYITA OTS GR. en aia ae orc 7 5 4 48 41 32 989 820 
(ONMUATIO NT omtaece ct eine 12 12 id 152 188 106 3,348 4,512 
Tame Way... 62: tevers 12,158 12,890 13,154 21,612 21,099 25,049 | 336,525 437,882 
Prince Edward Island... 183 181 182 319 246 353 4,132 3,936 
INOVa SCOtIa. oo ores 243 229 226 513 428 520 7,957 7,704 
New Brunswick......... 297 275 243 562 412 474 8,144 7,210 
Quebec 5.0. wae the 3,386 3,415 3,378 6,031 4,132 6,688 94,067 |. 109,498 
Ontario. cee... . ek eee 3,279 3,100 3,418 6,983 5,456 7,896 101,584 135,309 
MianttGbain...c:.s ok eee 971 1,090 1,065 1,5S4 1,850 2,098 BIAS) 30, 525 
Saskatchewan....c.....- 1,017 1,112 1, 246 1,348 2,075 2 Noi 20,576 33, 200 
PA DOr ta eee thc aero ecaene te 2,388 2,830 2,938 3,394 5, 500 4,730 57,924 88 ,000 
British Columbia........ 393 458 458 872 1,000 1,159 18,878 22,500 
Fodder Corn.............. 368 470 578 4,003 5,161 6,643 20, 956 32,536 
Olebectes ack heen 53 60 74 581 629 922 3,628 4,403 
Onteriowe tore toes 277 350 454 3,105 4,130 5,357 15,361 25,193 
IManitobneetn.rc.ct.crmek 6 53 37 200 316 228 1,463 212 
Saskatchewan........... 2 2 6 6 9 27 77 112 
British Columbia........ 3 5 6 53 “ut 109 358 616 
Sugar Beets............... 88 85 82 1,167 1,142 1,167 18,145 19,061 
Quebec... 820. £8..0.5 ee 8 9 8 105 160 130 1,546 2,932 
Ontariot.....5 04 ob dems 19 11 12 294 216 216 4,130 2,957 
Manttobasee.e. «sok aelee e 23 26 24 237 262 245 3,607 4,501 
Alberta’. onthe .<.- amen 39 39 38 532 504 576 8,861 8,671 


Oia ot. | OUR. 8. | Ne SS ee 


1 Values for 1966 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 


13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1962-66 


ee 
SS E——e—eee——e————EeEEeEeaeaES=Saa=aESEeaeaeaeaeaeaeEeEeEeEeEeaSeSGG__ ee — — 0— OT 


Grain | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
ACREAGES 

000 000 000 000 °000 

acres acres acres acres acres 
Wiheats 25) eR as 4 REO .. 4. FPR. 2 ORE eR...) eR 26, 237 26,996 29,080 27,790 29,166 
Oats) UP 468 4 cb Be ee LES. 5 ARABS. 3 8 EES. 7 woe 6, 260 5,054 5,645 5, 450 
Barley see Pe Pes POR OE ais be eee de ok ar oe eke: 5,097 5,922 5,217 5,741 7,010 
Rivero 24 BOR En OER OE. ORCI. ot BE Oe. 5b Bee 556 583 620 691 671 
Elaxseed tains. ok ec ee aa oo ees oe tess 1,396 1,629 1,916 2,265 1,883 
Beaneseed 4... occ ncekg cto cote © TORE ts s dageao® o's oe pcm « 371 478 791 1,435 1,525 

PRODUCTION 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. 

WG Athy. eee Banas & Cet ei ow cle Da mM elo ads Saas 6 og aes 546,000 | 703,000 | 578,000 } 632,000 807 , 000 
DRESS hace tate Ses (oe bee BI ass che RNs nse Sore ea Risse e Enea 6 322,000 | 304,000 | 206,000 | 272,000 258, 000 
IB ACLOY: cc eRe Bg oc ch eee cree cs fe Mee a c'ors) de tre ipso ee etecee's 158,000 | 213,000 157,000 | 202,000 283 , 000 
REV Coe ios cee Sein ce ne shes eo clon tame co one gees fue else emis = 10, 400 11,180 10,700 15,300 15,700 
TAKSEECY 3 cee ORE cd EER oscle eats Sead CEE SEs 0 ome cones 15,300 20,300 19, 400 28, 400 21,500 
VADESCEC vee Ae. oe te = sats Mela teie deals tee cee omens 5, 860 8,360 13, 230 22,600 25, 800 


Stocks of Canadian Grain.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on hand 
in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1964-66, with averages for the 
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ive-year periods 1955-59 and 1959-63. Stocks in Canada are separated into those in 
sommercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country elevators in 
he Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


14.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1964-66, with Averages for 1955-59 
and 1959-63 


n Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms |-——---——— — 
Grain and Year Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— - 
ye 1955-59... ee 617, 264,667 616,947,244 401,923,244 215,024,000 211,600,000 235,770,759 
fy, 1999-63.........6. 534,747, 156 534,715,338 413,311,388 121,404,000 118, 800,000 229,881,091 
oy sera ee 459 , 440, 128 459, 440, 128 338, 800, 128 120,640,000 118,000,000 193, 860,624 
ac tel aes ar 513,024,073 513,024,073 403,924,073 109, 100,000 107,000, 000 238,611, 266 
ec aes 420, 122,308 420,122,308 320,122,308 100,000, 000 98,000,000 179,518, 503 
Dats— 
ye 1955-590 ee. 140, 236, 549 140,051,508 43,511,508 96,540,000 78, 800,000 28,289, 269 
(Az 1959-63 oc oss sed 115,060,916 115,060,916 32,260,916 82,800,000 59, 800,000 21,654,577 
eo oa wane 00,5 179, 407, 849 179 , 407 , 849 50,607, 849 128 , 800,000 108,000,000 38, $30,666 
7) ple aman iearartaaiaes 130, 120, 562 130, 120, 562 39, 420, 562 90,700,000 68,000,000 23,648,678 
EE eee 127,162,973 127, 162,973 36, 162,973 91,000,000 67,000,000 20,176,646 
sarley— 
Ay. 1955-59 rie Va ee 118, 906,634 118,783,588 60, 532 , 588 58,251,000 56,000,000 37,528,726 
Wm 1999-03... ses ees 103 , 849, 897 103 , 790,972 54,724,972 49 066,000 46 , 800,000 36,199,708 
ote ee 118,270,178 118,270,178 58,270,178 60,000,000 58,000,000 37,713,677 
ee aoe eels sos 88,776,413 88,776,413 52,976,413 35, 800,000 34,000,000 35,148,419 
RE RS er tas: HEE gam 97,752,538 97,752,538 64,752,538 33,000,000 31,000,000 44,347,245 
Rye— 
Page 1950-59. ce cece 13, 467 , 828 13, 237, 663 5,078,663 8,159,000 7,820,000 2,327,160 
Wage 1959-63 occ 2. oc oes 6,107,678 5,878,314 3,462,314 2,416,000 2,276,000 1,601,364 
ee vn. wale cee oes 7,051,748 6,624,181 4,974,181 1,650,000 1,600,000 2,415, 499 
CoN ee ae ae 8,301, 805 7,927,959 6, 227 , 959 1,700,000 1,700,000 2,556,448 
SS SA ee 10, 566, 888 10,215,040 7,815,040 2,400,000 2,400,000 2,949,691 
‘laxseed— 
Pam 95D-59. . occ cc css 5,068,048 5,068,048 3,752,448 1,315,600 1,296,000 913, 866 
Ay, 1959-63...... ies 5,636, 883 5,636, 883 4,472,883 1,164,000 1,150,000 1,346,491 
OUEITE Fe hs . ao cuiwiere ws 6,550,719 6,550,719 5,250,719 1,300,000 1,300,000 1, 873,753 
RRM aos. Sa Siecariate 8 7,141,165 7,141, 165 6,141,165 1,000,000 1,000,000 2,256, 167 
RU. sees PS cle 11,141,301 11,141,301 8,941,301 2,200,000 2,200,000 3,374,338 


Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—The livestock industry prospered in 1966. Although marketings were 
lown, higher prices were received for all types of livestock, resulting in the highest dollar 
value ever reached from marketings through commercial channels. Exports remained 
righ for cattle, calves and hogs but sheep exports were down by 50 p.c. There were 
12,546,000 cattle and calves on farms in Canada (excluding Newfoundland and the Terri- 
‘ories) at June 1, 1966, 455,000 fewer than in 1965. The number of beef cows declined to 
2,768,800 from 2,870,800 in the previous year and the number of dairy cows declined from 
2,885,000 in 1965 to 2,799,000 in 1966. Exports of cattle declined by almost 76,000 to 
937,105, with slaughter and feeder cattle making up approximately 70 p.c. of the total. 
imports of cattle and calves remained relatively low at 9,014. Prices were higher for all 
srades of cattle in 1966; the weighted average price for choice steers at all stockyards 
nereased from $24.40 in 1965 to $26.10 in 1966. 

There were 5,443,000 hogs on farms in Canada at June 1, 1966, about 6 p.c. more than 
n 1965 but still fewer than the estimated inventory in 1954. Live hog exports, at 12,683, 
vere almost 47 p.c. higher than in 1985 but only 677 live hogs were imported. Marketings 
vere 3.1 p.c. below those of the previous year, keeping prices at a record high; the weighted 
wverage price for grade A hogs at all stockyards in 1966 was $35.05 per cwt. compared 
vith $31.00 in 1965. 
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The sheep-raising industry in Canada continued to decline in 1966. The number | 

sheep on farms at June 1 was 1,094,000, a decrease of more than 6 p.c. from the 196) 

figure of 1,169,000. Live animals exported numbered 10,530 only about one half thi 

number exported in 1965; imports, however, increased slightly from 18,284 to 19,465 il 

the same comparison. Sheep and lamb slaughterings in inspected plants were 20 p.c 
lower than in the previous year. 


Per capita disappearance of all red meats in 1966 was estimated at 148.8 lb., 1.235 
less than in 1965. The figures for individual meats were: beef 82.7 (81.7 in 1965); porl 
47.7 (49.2); veal 7.0 (8.4); mutton and lamb 3.6 (2.8); offal 3.6 (8.6); canned meats 4,' 
(4.3). All figures are on a cold dressed basis. 


BEEF CATTLE ON FARMS, SLAUGHTERED 
99.8% Gf 


Both demand and price 
for choice cattle wer 
favourable in 1967. 


By the end of Octobe 
70,000 more cattle 
the two top grades hc 
been marketed than 
the same period | 
1966 and at pric 
considerably high 
than the export bas 


1959 1960-2196) i962, 1963, 1964 1965 . 1966 . 1967 


1958 
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;.—Livestock on Farms and Average Value Loeare by Province, as at June 1, 1956, 1965 and 


| (Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
a a a a ae a ee ae eee = Fo enero eee 
| Livestock on Farms Value per Head 


Province and Item 
1956 1965 1966 1956 1965 1966 


7000 "000 "000 $ $ $ 


rince Edward Island— 

eforses.. ahh. 1)... LOIS, 14.6 4.8 4.3 91 145 140 
US rh eRe en ic ace se terrae 43.8 39.0 37.0 131 182 196 
BMEHODCAULLO. « «0a. ces girdled o ol nee vol chitin 79.9 91.0 86.0 62 87 95 
| NES) DS QS ROO ABORS DORE G o> BOGE ee OMCrE ae aca 33.4 16.0° 15.0 15 15 16 
PEWANIG. ..<. coo cMhabananitd «sab snwenrd: wi tidst ese iE 46.7 70.0 73.0 25 28 35 

‘ova Scotia— 

CASTES IN eA RRC ey me god SP Ce ae 17.9 6.1 5.6 119 187 193 
MCI WS Sele n\crci sara c citiere's)s\c Bre. < svecare 4. bere o's", 6.00000 82.8 57.0 54.0 124 171 184 
RTE ICH GLE cies s.giare a Bees b's a secs Oe hee 104.6 100.0 92.0 61 90 100 
BERT) et 5 is aoenmeredolelo-e Sh owe yells Rieke «omer Seite « 83.2 44.0 40.0 15 13 15 
TES Re ea eee fet eae eee ee ae ae 32.7 62.0 68.0 26 27 33 

‘ew Brunswick— 

POISE ic os TT ea ee a ee A 19.3 6.1 5.6 119 206 214 
Milk cows!..... De. ,0) 4S SER s MAW.» SAH SNS RE 85.6 56.0 51.0 130 163 175 
BAPTET COLLICK wack ccc Saye s helTieve.are.4 sales oleae ob 98.0 94.0 84.0 58 86 95 
RNOO TY oe Sars, <iSiah on, « a HAs Shs oboe ope ETE. § 64.0 32.0 29.0 15 14 17 
RATIO. 5c Toth Sains «CSOs NTS SAG telson SRW. b 53.8 38.0 38.0 26 27 33 

juebec— 

HLOrses. . . 01s «% eM, accrs bo SI Bigs 0 0c b ARE ROR S 163.5 71.0 66.0 148 210 210 
Mie tes COW Bo iso Vaialo.o. «ug oDiIS ob Tiave 0 0 5 bole e'e ofS & of 1,054.3 1,086.0 1,082.0 130 176 196 
Other cattle...... Se eS OE Ree aon 947.9 904.0 835.0 55 78 84 
DORCOD a SES: ieidic.c 5c acite c's HG s oe ss sie lere ofelels ote 338.6 133.0 122.0 14 15 16 
MTG £6, POS 65 soe BS Aes oo 0 8 ha ales eG 887.1 932.0 1,030.0 25 30 35 
mtario— 
TREC tera AOS ee oer enolase vies: be oe ieresi Slave « 139.6 79.0 76.0 109 174 180 
Doe (EOS CUE See a 1,025.9 943.0 917.0 155 221 249 
MREOTICAGUIC SSS Hess oie eee tc ck cee Ceaceaeele 1,875.8 2,401.0 2,017.0 93 124 137 
BIROODE Piet oii sis KS sb hafachssh Sete d i Srees «Wie. 393.8 302.0 296.0 19 19 22 
TENN tera celaeisicveieic is oe bs 6 sss sieve sioieses8 1,548.3 1,940.0 2,080.0 26 31 41 
lanitoba— 
HIOTSCS? sf eore OS A en A ae 75.1 37.0 34.0 82 116 122 
BEC irae atic sats cc cc ctinecc senses oles 223.0 176.0 167.0 141 189 207 
MISTER EGLO oo oo xceininsese.aions,eun.csoasie.0%> A RIE 648.5 974.0 922.0 86 119 134 
Bear otto eeiccccisiale «cote cieitreloigiere! seit s'e sisieie.« Taek 57.0 47.0 15 15 17 
NEM Eoin ee cle Shae eis. 6,0 che's-ad 010.4.0:0 i0'0.0.6 310.5 408.0 480.0 22 HY 35 
askatchewan— 
SBT 2h at, GAAS A re 170.7 79.0 76.0 65 106 110 
COWES hess pity © 55-6 & v:aierdicierele-eve.cie dotsla‘e « 272.2 178.0 160.0 140 193 215 
MPHEEICHULION. nid sth «ss wcccie «cle apislne he bee spt 1,596.8 2,162.0 2,093.0 90 126 143 
EME Ter ie air) sores bss Fisv ies ofa eve iayels'e Sida sis die 142.7 150.0 138.0 14 15 18 
Roe 5 ars civin, dena otectkccesauninsovsiarouaess 591.9 405.0 428.0 21 26 35 

Iberta— 

S| gh AG. BES SS ae eee ee 154.6 92.0 89.0 64 112 119 


A POR, SASS Se Mn 1,619.7 | 1,169.0") 1,094.0 16 16 19 
NE ea ras 5 GE - o> fle oo od Able > 4,730.9 | 5,136.0 | 5,443.0 24 29 38 


~1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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The Canada Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated ¢ 
inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. <A record is kept ¢ 
these inspections and figures from 1957 are given in Table 16. Local wholesale butchering 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are nc 
included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in | 
comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency an 


utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 16 are fairly inclusive. 

Slaughterings of all types of livestock declined in 1966 over the previous year; slaugh 
terings of cattle in inspected establishments were down about 1 p.c., of calves 14.4 p.c. 
of sheep and lambs more than 20 p.c., and of hogs about 3 p.c. | 


} 


16.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1957-66 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Oo; tr ea a a a 


Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 

a No. No. No.” No. 
15 7 pec to Nes ic vcieioteee brave correo ne a see oor oi weg slarens oaNernmys ae ase 17 1,986,251 887 , 102 581,903 4,971,4 
TO5S eed re ee he ee aoa Sesser aes Chen ad stand alegricebet eat 8 Zag oar aaiaiee 1,889,280 784,767 548 , 976 5, 963, 9: 
ANE Deter, te Seon aS Sa mioIalc.: Cini oa ORR rots o.G5 1,744, 185 676,571 569,746 8,020, 7! 
LOGO pe eee eres eels alaiaia Ae eater ore tetatel So perereeren pane piets tiers -eraeete 1,941,703 712,100 562,678 6, 182,3: 
JO a bey a Ween mance Amer eccom deoreodcu’ O06 + aciomtucd tag ate 2,041,473 690, 286 633 , 347 5, 849, 8 
1G 2 ee er eee cere ahh cemeeVensseitis ape ane bs ed ne oan aes 2,028, 159 710,229 567, 463 6,081, % 
1963 Se ee ee en ee Se aretha rave aVsiece aruey as ale eV aueceMeinaert 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5, 909, 5 
TOGA eae ie eee ene ety 5 crsaeie ote anetokeuepa srs ide cene slope. Korey Scoaeteueleiel~ 2,422 , 260 750,319 497 , 686 6 , 627, 6 
TOGS Ber iene re se cede sss cin a et mmtane go a ene valet aaa a 2,734,514 894,728 409 ,783 6, 421, 2: 
ri are Ti» aE i AS Ss haba DPR ry Oars OR Cat OSE. 2,705,139 765, 596 327, 621 6, 129,6: 


Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1965 and 1966 compared with 195 
are given in Table 17; production and consumption of poultry meat are included in Tab! 
18. 


17.—_Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 
1956, 1965 and 1966 


NE —————————— 0 EE 


Head 1) ‘Turkeys | 1, Geese Ducks | All Poult 


Province and Year ek PB a a ae ee 


No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Valu 


*000 $7000 ’000 $’000 000 $’000 ”000 $’000 *000 $’000 


Newfoundland........... 

Prince Edward Is.. .1956 812 795 14 33 9 22 5 7 840 8 
1565 435 448 10 51 6 22 2 5 453 5 
1966 355 400 5 28 5 20 2 4 367 4 

Nova Scotia........ 1956 1,909 | 2,600 54 165 3 8 2 3 1,668 2,7 
1965 2,210 2,403 70 360 1 4 1 2 2,282 Path 
1966 2,478 2,130 38 182 1 3 1 2 2,518 2,9 

New Brunswick..... 1956 | 1,125 | 1,384 45 150 4 12 2 3 1,176 1,5 
1965 1,150 1,346 31 161 1 3 1 2 1,182 1,5 
1566 1,200 1,362 58 278 1 3 _— 1 1,259 1,6 

Quebecatdacaese ss 1956 | 10,882 | 12,157 632 2,023 12 37 45 69 || 11,571 14,2 
1565 | 14,860 | 13,401 900 4,068 8 28 60 116 |} 15,828 17,6 
1966 | 16,530 | 11,027 1, 230 5, 437 7 PAS 66 131 || 17,8383 16,6 

ONATION. Serine ee: 1956 | 24,934 | 26,040 1,415 4,273 96 231 124 153 || 26,569 30,6 
1965 | 23,665 | 23,294 3,400 | 16,286 55 217 140 287 || 27,260 40,0 
1966 | 24,230 | 17,539 | 4,060 | 19,488 55 213 145 293 || 28,490 | 37,8 
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17.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 
1956, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Hens and Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultry 


Province and Year oa 2) GD 2255 ce Seb ee ea eels Sop JER RSS 612s I 2) Be 22st 


No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 


"000 $’000 ’000 $000 "000 $000 ’000 $7000 "000 $’000 

Manitobais....... 2 1956 | 5,990 | 4,573 664 | 1,458 48 91 40 41 || 6,742 6,163 
1965 | 5,820 | 4,455 | 1,000} 3,760 100 291 40 67 || 6,960 8,577 

1966 | 5,940 | 5,092 980 | 3,940 100 322 40 76 || 7,060 9, 430 
Saskatchewan....... 1656 | 8,219 | 6,021 We | 1697 52 113 78 86 |} 9,122 7,917 
1965 | 5,300 | 3,412 770 | 2,888 30 97 50 95 || 6,150 6, 492 

1966 | 4,735 | 3,635 735 | 3,175 30 110 55 112 || 5,555 7,032 

BMEDEDOS,..... 00000 oe 1956 | 9,444 |} 7,146 820 | 1,956 86 184 99 110 |) 10,449 9,396 
: 1665 | 7,800 | 5,563 900 | 3,681 75 236 80 148 |} 8,855 9,628 
1966 | 8,310 | 6,248 835 | 3,791 75 256 80 165 || 9,300 | 10,460 

British Columbia...1956 | 4,221} 4,978 304 | 1,032 14 41 24 37 || 4,613 6,088 
1965 | 6,200 | 6,459 525 | 2,678 8 31 25 52 || 6,758 9,220 

1966 | 6,745 | 7,334 630 | 3,560 7 28 20 47 || 7,402 | 10,969 

Totals .5........ 1956 | 67,535 | 65,694 | 4,770 | 12,787 326 739 419 509 || 73,050 | 79,729 
1965 | 67,440 | 69,785 | 7,606 | 33,933 284 929 399 774 || 75,729 | 96,421 

1966 | 79,523 | 55,370 | 8,571 | 39,879 281 982 409 831 || 79,784 | 97,062 


18.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1956, 1965 and 1966 


(Eviscerated weight) 
Year and Item oan tick suony i dese iil at 
ere fC CUTTY Tooth, | okt. =| ool, |e Ib 
1956 
Ms ciclo. 66) aan ere nt -b sede nens veo de ne 308,912 329,742 308, 203 19.2 
a Ses eee 9 ae 89, 968 112,216 96,441 6.0 
Mf cs cor... | ene Ser. <: +1 208 aloe Joe: 2,702 2,803 2,678 0.2 
re SOAS | O08 OB Eoy| | T8CBI | 2, 885 4,001 3, 802 0.2 
meoeamioudss..., |: 005 Shnan., SULaAGr. | 4. 8 404,467 448,762 | 411,124 | 25.6 
1965 
Mt cikckerinc,....| sanz -ans- «6 eet yee ae 515, 129 541,907 522,996 26.7 
ie FN a Ot A 186, 299 211,640 186, 104 9.5 
Raia Remote T's Renihe es ae ae 3,133 3, 287 3,028 0.2 
eee ae 4,974 7,108 6, 805 0.4 
Wotalasises.....; 028,k61....1 008 oun ...1.08 709,535 763,942 | 718,933 | 36.7 
1966 
MT CUIOIDTB . . 525 ciyeis apo soe bole aepem core oe ooo 4 567,911 595, 820 571, 206 28.7 
Sete eae Pear 213, 127 238, 118 207,315 10.4 
ate” ONE > PORES I 3,079 3,241 2,975 0.2 
EE Fe gee eee gg gag.aaee 1s 5,096 7,239 6,719 0.3 


GIST LOOGT 2e eT IGe as asset h ° 789, 213 844,418 788, 215 39.6 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


The average Canadian dairy herd has been increasing sharply in size but the total 
number of dairy cattle has been declining gradually for many years. The increase in 
output per cow has resulted in increased milk production every year since 1960, except 
for a slight decline in 1965. Milk production is concentrated in Central Canada, the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec accounting for about 71 p.c. of the total quantity. Of 
the total output in 1966, 63 p.c. was used for factory-made dairy products, 29 p.c. was 
sold in fluid form and 8 p.c. was used for all purposes on farms. 


19.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1964-66 


ee ———eeeeeoeoO0S=$~oos$smM0N900@ma»\Mm_q»nouonaon.—+— 


Milk 


Province and Year 


Used in Manufacture 


Milk Otherwise Used 


Fluid 
Sales 


’000 Ib. 


22,103 
21,817 
21,606 


195,606 
197,929 
198,696 


151, 232 
157, 298 
158, 649 


1,457,619 
1,454,647 
1,464,165 


2,029, 426 
2,074,504 
2,096 , 987 


248,718 
249, 521 
247 , 558 


191,283 
195, 457 
196, 941 


347, 868 
361,377 
359 , 322 


471,014 
493,001 
510,717 


Farm-Home 
Consumed 


000 Ib. 


19,960 
19,750 
19, 630 


25,490 
25,080 
23,010 


24,720 
23,240 
22,360 


231,800 
214,900 
203 , 500 


197,000 
192,200 
189, 500 


92,220 
85, 500 
84,340 


156, 300 
152, 400 
150, 800 


153 , 400 
142,900 
134, 850 


24,350 
23,330 
21,910 


Fed on 
Farms 


Ree ee | 


000 lb. 


11,484 
9,581 
7,126 


13,758 
11,437 
10,151 


10,025 
9,091 
8,000 


216,300 
212,040 
187,900 


302, 800 
292 ,600 
270,400 


64,150 
52, 820 
49,150 


82,530 
64,360 
56, 100 


90 , 220 
94,370 
94,540 


32,170 
28,450 
25,920 


Total Milk 
Production 


230, 418 
233,752 
225,014 


347 , 985 
346 , 286 
345, 964 


363,512 
350,019 
331,730 


6, 117,532 
6,064,676 
6,416,445 


6,795,248 
6,971,092 
6,788,342 


1,010,569 
954, 587 
885, 436 


1,067, 462 
953, 595 
880, 569 


1,719,425 
1,641,221 
1,612,070 


853 , 220 
844,726 
879, 856 


eee sees | OS |S | | RS | aa 


n In 

Farms! Factories 
7000 Ib. "000 lb. 
INewi ound ancisytayerereieretelcrertieveterstavetersiets 

Prince Edward Island..........- 1,264 175,607 
889 181,715 
725 175,927 
NovaiSeotiaec: &. Boa «docks e stoke 4,563 108, 568 
3,229 108,611 
2,878 111,229 
New Brunswick......cccccseeee 5,148 172,387 
4,282 156, 108 
3,978 138,743 
QuUebeCH 2 cutee cs civiccieis oste idese 11,255 | 4,200,558 
7,699 4,175,390 
7,301 | 4,553,579 
Ontarionaca.ccbrcscesoseenesaecls 9,360 | 4,256,662 
8,120 4,403 ,668 
6,949 | 4,234,506 
Manitoba ;...<.c dtelushide «+s eocenee 11,349 594, 132 
9,102 557,644 
7,184 497 , 204 
Saskatchewane... sc tcres ccs ec 34,936 602, 413 
24,617 516,761 
20,639 456,089 
AV bertals cclcciccte came eisioaie aoteteae ere 33,649 | 1,094,288 
26, 653 1,015,921 
24,968 998,390 
British Columbiass.. «sesso c 3,029 322,363 
2,948 296 , 997 
2,855 318, 454 
Totals. cies a. oss siccaeses 114,847 | 11,526,978 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


87,539 | 11,412,815 
77,477 | 11,484,121 


5,114, 869 
5,205,551 
5,254, 641 


925, 240 
879,300 
849,900 


823,437 
774,749 
709,287 


18,505,371 
18,359, 954 
18,375,426 
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20.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1964-66 


Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
eee ea eee Ree eee ee ees ee eT VEO 
Province and Year Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Production 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
MUTILATION c.6 c's.< siiersieis a-sisis's'siba0 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1964 29 4,356 917 577 872 6,751 
1965 21 4,539 $11 583 884 6,938 
1966 18 4,364 965 559 787 6, 693 
BUD VAOCOUIAS... ccc cceccscccons 1964 111 2,612 9,710 777 721 13,931 
1965 77 2,650 9,934 172 621 14,054 
1966 70 2,746 10,666 683 545 14,710 
Mow Brunswick... «...csscesiecs 1964 130 4,125 7, 293 764 944 13, 256 
1965 110 3,789 7,625 723 828 13,075 
1966 102 3,326 8,101 686 796 13,011 
BIEDCON asec etc ececce sss « 1964 260 113,212 62, 832 7,626 14,939 198, 869 
1965 184 124,795 65,203 7,027 15,269 212,478 
1966 187 133, 520 69, 997 5,942 15,111 224,757 
MOSLATIO. ...< s 0 cic cie z nn Ee 1964 228 113, 249 93, 539 6,048 16,005 229,069 
1965 198 122,749 96, 466 5,535 16,667 241,615 
1966 175 120,324 105,306 5,306 15, 987 247,098 
GI. Feats Adi « «0d «pias. 1964 276 13,321 10,371 2,388 3,630 29, 986 
1965 226 12,610 10,643 2,300 3,692 29,471 
1966 184 10,931 11,115 2,142 3,199 27,571 
Saskatchewan............eee00. 1964 836 13,600 8,573 4,189 4,730 31,928 
1965 589 11,704 9,192 4,100 3, 863 29, 448 
1966 512 9,724 9,749 3,921 3,532 27, 488 
- DERUTS (aoe See 1964 805 26,135 15,279 4,249 6,518 52,986 
1965 638 24,272 16,040 3,944 6,276 51,170 
1966 608 23,195 16,805 3,560 6,035 50,203 
British Columbia.......:c0...+. 1964 77 8,670 26,000 762 1,314 36, 823 
1965 67 8,374 27,981 749 1,121 38, 292 
1966 66 9,795 31,160 798 1,232 43,051 
Totals 02222". ...6.9.537 1964 2,752 299, 280 234,514 27,380 49,673 613,599 
1965 2,110 315, 482 243,995 23, ¢od 49,221 636,541 
1966 1,922 317,925 263, 864 23,597 47,224 654,532 
1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 


In 1966 the output of butter continued the declining trend in evidence for a number 
of years. Creamery butter production has decreased 7.6 p.c. since 1962 and farm-made 
butter has shown a much more significant change, dropping 50 p.c. in the same period. 
The 1966 output of creamery butter, which amounted to 334,000,000 lb., accounted for 
7,819,000,000 lb. of milk or 42.6 p.c. of the national milk output and 69.0 p.c. of the milk 
used in dairy factory products. The production of farm butter accounted for only 
77,000,000 Ib. of milk or 0.4 p.c. of the national output. Per capita consumption of cream- 
ery butter was 17.42 lb. in 1966 compared with 18.17 lb. in 1965. 
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Cheese output, on the other hand, has moved gradually upward over the past 11 
years, particularly in Ontario and Quebec; these two provinces accounted for 95.4 p.c, 
of the total output in 1966. The total Canadian production in that year amounted to 
about 194,000,000 lb., which represented approximately 2,128,000,000 lb. of milk or 11.6 p.c. 
of the total milk production. Exports of all cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 
35,949,000 lb. in 1966 compared with 32,055,000 Ib. in 1965. 


21.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1964-66 


Seen eee ITE TET 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
OO | | ee ee 
’000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. "000 Ib. 
INewioundland lees oo. ts cde Setcton « cvoreinnelg aermeletatele © « 
Prince Edward Island.............seceeeees 1964 5,726 54 34 5,814 1,614 
1965 5, 884 38 49 5,971 |” 1,714 
1966 5,189 31 50 5,270 1,873 
NG aiSCotiae Sam «<ccand tbe saaecc castles 1964 3,012 195 — 3,207 oo 
1965 3,000 138 _— 3,138 _ 
1966 2,881 123 _— 3,003 565 
Newsbrunswitkeye.< 00a dtede. cs sa etn 1964 6, 426 220 — 6,646 654 
1965 5,719 183 — 5, 902 610 
1966 4,848 170 —_ 5,018 615 
CHO DEC soi crab cree spe bbe nae names 15 eG 1964 133,474 481 1,860 135,815 67,008 
1965 131,611 329 1,920 133, 860 69,346 
1966 141,199 312 1,994 143,505 79,550 
@utationeetiies ia. codgrauseae. + ewer 1964 109,731 400 2,608 112,739 87 , 837 
1965 107 , 922 347 2,689 110,958 102,655 
1966 103, 416 297 2,933 106, 646 105,528 
Manitoba... apc: cowie tee de sin sie sree eonaenee’ © 1964 23 , 563 485 —_ 24,048 944 
1965 21,806 389 —_ 22,195 1,145 
1966 18,870 307 — 19,177 1,441 
Saskatchewan sen & ..... 4. fie. Ganoee. e-em. 1964 25, 224 1,493 — 26,717 —— 
1965 21,700 1,052 _— 22,752 —_ 
1966 19,031 882 — 19,913 — 
Alberta, |. dk MUR. civ ade PE acs oe acters 1964 39,818 1, 488 5 41,261 2,579 
1965 36, 562 1,139 4 37,705 2,291 
1966 34,543 1,067 5 35,615 2,442 
British Columbiats:...0.cban: aaa ae 1964 4,768 142 — 4,910 1,058 
1965 3,177 126 _ 3,303 1,094 
1966 4,154 122 _— 4,276 1,440 
Totalsite-4t. .. ....). BRS Toi 4 B85 1964 351, 742 4,908 4,507 361,157 161, 9642 
1965 337,381 3,741 4,662 345,784 179,136 2 
1966 334,130 3,311 4,982 342,423 193, 863 2 
te ee a 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for “other cheese”’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures but, as fewer than three firms reported in 
the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


Concentrated milk products, which comprise a large group of both whole milk and 
skim milk products, are moving in opposite utilization trends. The amount of milk 
going into whole milk products—evaporated milk, dry whole milk, partly skimmed con- 
centrated products, etc.—is decreasing; milk used for these products amounted to 
870,000,000 lb. in 1966, about 114,000,000 lb. fewer than in 1965 and 163,000,000 lb. 
fewer than in 1961. On the other hand, there is a steadily expanding market for solids 
non-fat, in the form of dry skim milk and casein; in 1966 the quantity of whole milk used 
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nm the production of these products amounted to 3,876,000,000 lIb., an increase of 15.0 
9.c. over the amount used in 1965. Casein production is concentrated in Quebec, about 
)3 p.c. of the national total originating in that province. 

The importance of international trade in this sector of the industry is evident from 
the fact that of every 10 lb. of whole milk powder produced in Canada, nine are exported; 
of every 10 lb. of casein produced, seven are sold abroad; and of every 10 lb. of skim milk 
powder produced, four are exported. In normal years, export values of dairy products 
are three times as large as import values. 


22.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1962-66 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

* E 000 1b. | ’0001b. | ‘000Ib. | '0001b. | '0001b. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 363,566 383,675 384, 942 377,275 363,134 
ee EES Ses 1 PE 16,313 17,475 17,621 19,251 22,788 
BEPOESNCO SM. to pagde cc ccc lc ccccecccccee 292,606 313,086 314,705 310, 136 309, 892 
BV HOLE WALK POW. aa. oc cclessscaeccacwess 23,310 21,907 22,330 21,947 eaten 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk............ 19,024 18,108 18, 250 15, 136 14,073 
Other whole milk products!.................. 12,313 13,099 12,036 10,805 8,649 
Concentrated Milk By-products............... 259,470 299, 759 292,547 328, 406 370,613 
Mondensed skim milk.ti2'. tues newts osne: 1,816 1,346 1,060 ieee 2,054 
myvaporated skim milk.............-..0-0s sat 5,335 CaOie 7,382 7,494 8,455 
BESTT POW CCL... st css ee es vee cove cs eees 192,292 176,086 203,047 222,155 263 , 508 
Powdered buttermilk... 22. 606s sires eee ces 10,323 10,149 9,740 9,141 9,123 
MME NARA CY 55, c:. choc ois hicye siss'e «om isyorpiessieyais eye 18,221 30,051 32,$71 41,398 39,552 
SEAS. wAcmicchantyhdeply RIE IAEA IR oe ed eas oe 22,197 21,426 20, 150 23,158 24,440 
Other milk by-products?...........¢0000..... 9,286 13,628 18, 197 23, 833 23,481 
USCUELUS ape aaa SRE ge aoe Bie 623,036 643,434 677,489 705,681 733, 747 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated 
nilk of 2-p.c. fat and concentrated liquid milk manufactured by fewer than three firms. 2 Includes sugar of 
nilk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk lactalbumin and special formula skim milk 
roducts manufactured by fewer than three firms. 


23.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1964-66 


Province 1964 1965 1966 Province 1964 1965 1966 
000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal. 000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal. 

Newfoundland...:..... Br oe fA Manitobas..c4. «ss. 000 1,503 1,505 1,492 
-rince Edward Island.. 151 165 172 || Saskatchewan......... 1,357 1,188 1,174 
Nova Scotia........... 1,030 1,140 Pe1664) Alberta. . cc dsccaas cas 2,259 2,595 2,735 
New Brunswick........ 659 722 793 || British Columbia...... 2,636 2,908 2,946 
Wee. ...). sete eS oi, 6,452 6, 684 6, 893 

|e eR 8,637 8,750 9,275 Totalseer 6 ok 24,684 25,657 26, 646 


_ As indicated in Table 24, the estimated total consumption of fluid milk and cream, 
m a milk basis, has increased only slightly over the past three years and the per capita 
sonsumption has continued the slow decline in evidence over the past two decades. Total 
ind per capita domestic disappearance of all dairy products are shown in Table 25. 
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24.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1964-6 


Daily j Daily | 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- | 
sumption sumptio 

’000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundland........0..eeseeees me ..  WManitoba............e0cees 1964 264,283 0.7% 
: 6 259 , 706 0.74 
Prince Edward Island...... 1964 32,607 0.83 : “me 
1965 32,292 0.82 IG ag 288 By 
1966 31,966 0.80 |Saskatchewan...........++. 1964 260,444 0.7f 
: 196 269, 656 0.7% 
INOVa Scotian. scones 1964 171,393 0.62 ’ ps 
LOGE] 1, BORE | MnO Alberlgeseved caaencste ae 1964 | 388,579 | 0.7 
* 2 196 390,912 0.74 
New Brunswick............ sae roel as 1966 383'079 0:7) 
vpn lommarin gear 0-61-17. teh Columbiay..-.... i. 1964 | 384,003 0.6( 
Stir eal Milne st Oe 1964 | 1,309,627 0.64 1965 400 , 256 0.6) 
1965 1,294, 222 0.63 1966 412, 888 0.6¢ 
1966 1,292,762 0.61 ae eee | 
OntaALiG. ie ites sicise eee 1964 1,725,911 0.71 Totalsirccraa cae 1964 4,682,254 0.6% 
1965 1,757,133 0.71 1965 4,716,933 0.6f 
1966 1,772,469 0.70 1966 | 4,732,197 0.6 
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25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1964-66 


1964 1965 1966 
Product 
Per Per Per 
Total Capita! Total Capital Total Capita! 
000 lb. lb. 000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 

Milk-and. Cream ccscc0.. eer oseiee ee oe 6,040,109 321.62 | 6,084,851 318.48 | 6,104,541 318.) 
MU Ie fo cacne cdeyile. ore ost craic oxen Saye uci oremanee 5,109,689 272.08 5, 162,722 270.22 5,194,598 266. 
(CTOAIIGAS IRILK osc... coe cere mmlone ase 930, 420 49.54 922,129 48.26 909, 943 46. 
WR UUCOR ant ciis ine oes aoe ee nice uke Seeee 366, 781 19.03 364,515 18.59 356,594 17. 
(TEAMELY= oe oo thicseie oe co eee ei ee 357 , 323 18.54 356, 201 18.17 348,304 17. 
AD ita aenee arin amen toom Garmrn mca: 4,908 0.25 3,741 0.19 3,311 0. 
WihOy Hines tau 60.040 Rae soLnreanis 4,550 0.24 4,573 0.23 4,979 0.: 
CTGCOS 6 siceviveceeecenrorsi tries ere erclons homeo 166,566 8.64 179,011 9.13 184,489 s 
@heddartes c.nu madness ene 65,625 3.40 67, 169 3.42 59, 230 Pi 
IPTGCOSS A so aiseaede eee ee ees ace 68 , 824 3.57 75, 238 3.84 84,331 4.) 
Otberwhsy PPOl cde. Hee sce se eee 32,117 1.67 36,604 1.87 40,928 2. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 353,091 18.32 349, 215 17.81 346,836 17. 
Eivaporatedtu.. Oi. 4. fae GR des seco ee 302, 546 15.70 299 ,633 15.28 300, 166 15. 
Gondensed tices scene ne tic rae es cae oe 17,587 0.91 19,139 0.98 22,352 1. 
POWGeLede jac. ccd tiee enor ee ei 2,976 0.15 3,840 0.19 1,298 0. 
Concentrated Milk By-products?....... 229, 862 11.93 226,790 11.57 253, 431 12. 
Fvaporate@es :} wi... dtd: ses ce pe oes 7,348 0.38 7,553 0.39 8,428 0. 
Condensed erence eae ceaes 1,052 0.05 1,233 0.06 2,052 0. 
Powdered BpR th arate sack ee oteretes 153, 406 7.96 138, 892 7.08 163, 499 8. 

All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
LS Dee, WR as Gee coernr: comm onare 8,476,205 439.84 | 8,422,642 429.64 | 8,227,791 411. 
CN COS Creech ators occromemtolons «1S cisislaterls 1,626,761 84.41 | 1,748,551 88.94 | 1,775,451 88. 
Concentrated s....20<. oe... heseea sane. 819,240 42.51 817,602 41.71 796,235 39. 
Grand Totals!..................: 17,452, 232 913.80 | 17,605,838 906.17 | 17,540,420 884. 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items liste 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formu 
milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes milk by-product items n 


listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formu 
skim milk products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk, Since the quantities used for human ¢c 
sumption and livestock feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice crea 
mix in terms of milk. 
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Subsection 6.—Fruits, Vegetables and Other Farm Products 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is very important to the economy of those areas. Apples and small 
fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits and com- 
mercial vineyards are limited largely to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north, as well as 
in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley. 


Raspberries-are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia is the most important producing area. 

Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
areas in these provinces and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. There 
is also some production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 

A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. 


Tables 26 and 27 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by kind, for 
the years 1964-66 and by province for 1959-66. 


26.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1964-66 


Kind of Fruit Quantity | Weight tae Kind of Fruit Quantity} Weight | ¥arm 


and Year and Year 
7000 bu. | ’000 lb. $7000 000 bu. | ’000 lb. $’000 

Apples— Peaches— 

hoe oe 20,052 | 902,340 31,598 LOG AA ts eae 2,862 143, 100 8,128 

Sa eipghe eae 22,316 |1,004, 220 30,999 OGD ers stats ck: NE oss 1,606 80,300 5,531 

see a ae 21,042 | 946,890 31,717 GGGnrecce are ks ice: 2,085 | 104,250 7, 434 
A pricots— Pears— 

SE ee 387 19,350 754 OG Ae reat ocala tee 1,995 99, 950 3,942 

Se 2 100 13 LTS eee ae Ee ee ee 1,065 53, 250 2,661 

er, PRT 279 13,950 536 ISGGEM cy eee ee 2,062 103, 100 4,240 
Cherries (sour)— Plums and Prunes— 

ES 604 30, 200 2,003 LOGS * Rane ea A ste ren 668 33,400 i stl by A 

I ieee ae 444 22,200 1,621 LOGE: Sa ee ae aR 505 25, 250 1,209 

Re 264 13,200 1,647 LOGGER ae ee 591 29, 550 1,491 
Cherries (sweet)— Raspberries— ’000 qt. 

a 558 27,900 4,603 LOG Aces ee arene eh deer orcas 13,765 19,750 3,854 

ial 242 12,100 2,018 LOGO teeta tern ie ote 13, 485 19,394 4,390 


By visiriccvievie sn eees 413 20,650 DOO fd MOO cateraede snatergeereree rots 13,910 20,218 3,947 
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26.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1964-66—concluded 


Kind of Fruit : ; Farm Kind of Fruit ‘ . Farm | 
aad Véat Quantity | Weight Tse and Veun Quantity | Weight Value 


000 qt. | ’000 Ib. "000 lb. | ’000 lb. $7000 


Strawberries— 

(i aap aap aa ae le oo Re Bh 30, 866 41,464 119,595 | 119,595 6,015. 
AVES: ET, AS 17, 282 22,304 126,046 | 126,046 5,440. 
OG Gserreeh ieee tasretxsteae te 30,695 41, 182 122,536 | 122,536 6,333) 

Loganberries— ’000 lb. 
SCY. een aha eo 1,078 1,078 20,861 20, 861 3,603) 
A965)... WAI. Aa. 991 991 18,145 18,145 4,406 
1966S oc apd hanes ee A: 1,340 1,340 37, 509 37, 509 6,674 


27.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1964-66, with Average for 1959-63 | 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


ee ee SS 805000 0 0—0_0808080808 ooo 


; Average ; 

Province 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 

$7000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland 20 Meee « eerd 5-8 bs seiects Stride to He wists rie cr -s 146 83 634 5t 
Prince dward Island)... 2. «> date oceans tr «Esa 342 393 & yelly- 3] 
INO Vat CO GIA E eee et ee ae eee ites eine a a roterlge ole etaleiee eretete cles 3,430 3,903 5,352 5,03 
INew Bruna WiC oi ee cysts ors cecaicis sash Paes eerie sera 1,315 1,514 1,573 2, 1h 
Quebes. oc .. cos se ccsantees cosas ewe w ese ens amneee afeens eres ce 8,068 11,023 9,351 1233 
Ontario, jeash ds berede tlrseost ee Te eran Sees Petes es 23 , 463 31,990 28,421 30, 7( 
British Colum bid saci. csr le ce oe cette cede esata teeici a 18,690 25,048 18,379 26,01 
MOGAIS oo: cccve ochsscoidd os Give ance etd 010 60 aeeTeC Rae Raita irs 55,454 73,954 64,102 77, 01 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables 1 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland and Saskatchewan; onl 
partial estimates were prepared for Prince Edward Island until 1965. Ontario is the larges 
producer, followed by Quebec and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown 1 
these three provinces and a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the Prair: 
Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pr 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growe! 
for processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include acreages or production ¢ 
vegetables grown for home use on farms and elsewhere. 


28.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1964-66, 
with Average for 1959-63 


Ne ————————————————— EEE 


Province Av. 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 

acres acres acres acres 
Prince Mdward. [sland .....c.siastcus os ccasceo tebe «ee & es 270 2 
NG Vat COLLAMMEIIN, . He alice s:cfoceatecctareneiorgrereret stile MistAeRNo age or ateas 3,130 5,170 4,370 4,6 
ING ABSTUNS WACK TAS coc ee lttec deo o ecadene aver overs afoxvretetoysycudiane ohtttetotenoliscaPhare 6,094 10,380 9,620 8,6 
Quebec Mya SN EE Fe I oe a. we bnaverereversnonatot chore Graney epee taretets ote saaetete 67, 838 83,170 83 , 240 76,6 
Ontario... ...ccesceesereccrecesereeesenssseeeserseneeeer rere. 105, 502 115, 470 117, 220 112,¢ 
Manito bate pereietsete evcrclcseeiicic ssh oho Bice cua ccelsiaksuencieranenete wteketai wis teiai ate 3,618 3, 820 4,020 py): 
PNTSS, Sie eee ei Ne aR Contin mena ibaiwtret NE Bet 15, 402 16,000 15,220 14,4 
British: Commas sc Wise: Seto cck ne ee< ons} seek sie oe ee elena 15,674 13, 490 17,380 15,3 
THO GAYS. «cons. deceit lle ok sack dle oscis las meh eNO so ahss 217, 258 247,500 251,340 235, ¢ 


1 Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. 
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29.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1964-66, 
with Average for 1959-63 


Tene e nnn ene eee 
ge oe 


Av. 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
Vegetable TTF ETE | 
Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 
acres ’000 lb. acres *000 lb. acres 000 lb. acres 000 Ib. 
Asparagus......... 3, 858 6,991 4,030 5,775 3,820 5, 866 3, 820 5, 492 
Le 15,794 55,342 28,020 98, 406 26,360 97 , 831 26,050 108, 099 
coo 2,820 51,214 3,220 57,104 2,730 45,044 2,480 46, 443 
Cabbage!......... 6,816 126,640 7,420 136, 635 7,350 143 ,365 6,690 137, 281 
lo 12,168 294, 284 14,270 351, 427 15, 450 300, 637 14,070 420,918 
Cauliflower!....... 2,870 30,666 3,150 33,770 3,320 37, 490 2,970 32,658 
. oa ae 1,252 43 ,063 1,110 40,504 1,050 42 , 832 980 38,790 
ee 54,948 347,213 52,180 389, 417 57, 930 403,911 58,710 454,683 
Cucumbers........ 8, 842 65,115 11,910 86 , 522 11, 850 65,413 11,240 104,018 
Lettuce! .......... 5,066 58,515 4,990 57 , 067 5,150 57,521 4,560 48 219 
oo 8,296 190, 562 9,590 215,722 10,300 288 , 966 8,920 206, 157 
Parsnips!.......... 718 12, 469 580 9,554 690 13, 863 590 11,082 
2: ee 47 , 968 104,934 61,280 138 ,328 58,690 168 , 259 53,990 1205116 
Spinach........... 1,130 11,951 1,090 12,642 1,070 11,457 1,110 11, 164 
Tomatoes!........ 35, 436 790, 865 34,360 772,748 35,210 899 , 296 29,770 704,073 


Taine... ....... 9,276 228, 201 10,300 240,605 10,370 243 ,016 9,090 214,616 


1 Prince Edward Island figures not included before 1965. 


Tobacco.—Canada produces several types of leaf tobacco but by far the most im- 
portant is the flue-cured or Bright Virginia type. This is grown mainly in Ontario, along 
with considerable quantities of burley and smaller amounts of dark (air-cured and fire- 
cured) tobacco. Quebec produces smaller quantities of these types as well as some cigar 
and pipe tobacco and small flue-cured acreages are also harvested in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1966, increased plantings of flue-cured tobacco in 
Ontario from 86,870 acres to 117,471 acres was the principal reason for the production of a 
larger total crop than in 1965; the crop in that province increased in volume approximately 
60,000,000 lb. to almost 215,000,000 lb. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
four decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
annual per capita production for domestic consumption of cigarettes (calculated on the 
basis of total population) was 229; by 1965 it had increased to 2,198 and by 1966 to 2,323. 


30.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1962-66 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
ons mame eater i cameo eucton ieceleiomnae aseeiietn tie seas atlas ReneeaCH lt paee 
vested gece bap Value vested drial 9, Value vested die inet alue 

acres 7000 lb. $ acres "000 Ib. $ acres 000 Ib. mere, wom 

ie... 8,901 12,388 | 4,582,000 121,640 190,265 | 91,165,000 515 374 157,000 
i,....... 8,933 10,776 | 4,046,000 104,178 189,719 | 86,279,000 782 649 308, 000 
—...... 8,334 9,919 | 4,299,000 76, 267 142,738 | 78,390,000 715 757 429,000 
Te... 9,348 9,272 | 3,961,000 89,220 | 158,810 |101,765,000 776 798 472,000 
9,935 12,082 | 6,845,000 | 120,561 | 220,736 |156,318,000 923 1,158 784,000 


i eee See NS el ee ee a ad eet Rind Ph 
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31.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1962-66 


Average Average 

Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross | 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 

acres vw Tb. 000 lb. cts. $ ’000 
Mlue-cureding at eee ee ee eee 1962 122,405 14533 187,621 48.3 90, 57¢ 
1963 105,814 1,764 186,648 45.9 85, 70¢ 
1964 79,639 1,798 143,197 55.6 79, 636) 
1965 93 , 523 1,702 159,185 64.6 102,816 
1966 124,136 1,883 223,703 (O08 159, 59! 
Birrley.,.... < Wa. «5 Serterttolernis. + ole cara one 1962 4,569 1,952 8,918 40.4 3,60: 
1963 4,241 3,844 8,808 34.1 3,47) 
1964 2,398 3,638 5,317 30.7 2,05; 
1965 1,939 2,054 3,982 44.7 1,78 
1966 2,790 1,966 5, 484 51.7 2, 834 
Giedbleal «cA sivas RRR cet per aes 1962 3,055 1,716 5,242 25.0 1538) 
1963 2,567 1,625 4,171 24.0 1,00) 
1964 2 31cm 1,500 3,477 = OE 90: 
1965 3,108 1,461 4,540 AS: 1,14 
1966 3,1 8L 1,000 3,790 28.8 1,09: 
TotalSitsceic cceeire eee tire 1962 131, 056 1,548 203,027 47.2 95,90. 
1963 113,893 1,766 201,144 . 45.1 90,63: 
1964 85,316 1,798 153,414 54.2 83,11 
1965 99,344 1,700 168,880 62.9 106,19 
1966 131,419 1,780 233,976 70.7 163,94 


ee eS eee eee 5 ee ee a SS SSS 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Eg¢s.—Egg production in 1966 at 412,943,000 doz. was 4.6 p.c. lower than the outpu 
of 1965 and 7.9 p.c. lower than the record production in 1959, which amounted t 
448,200,000 doz. The number of layers decreased slightly and the rate of lay per 10 
layers dropped to 19,691 from 20,012. The farm selling price of eggs averaged 42.8 centi 
per doz. compared with 36.3 cents in 1965 so that, despite the lower production, there wa 
an increase in total value of eggs produced. The three Maritime Provinces producec 
7.5 p.c. of all eggs in 1966; Quebec, 17.3 p.c.; Ontario, 38.5 p.c.; the Prairies, 24.3 p.c. 
and British Columbia 12.4 p.c. 


32.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


1965 ' 1966 

; Average Total Average Total 

Province Average | Produc- Net Value Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used) Layers Used) 

000 No. 000 doz. $000 "000 No. ’000 doz. $000 
Prince Edward Island..... 262 18,205 3,944 1,341 219 18,740 3,388 1,42 
INGVeSCOtiaen ee cee: 1,037 21,555 18, 450 7,424 1,966 21,455 18, 854 8,72 
New Brunswick........... 563 19,795 9,189 4,092 532 19, 847 8,680 4,4 
Quebec it 5 ESE One 4,563 20, 407 77,013 31,078 4,428 19, 563 71,368 34, 5C 
OntaTrio......c...e reece sens 10,018 20 , 558 170,701 62,307 9,575 20,085 159 , 267 71, 2 
Menitoba atenrcsed sored kere niots 2,623 19,615 42,584 13,036 2,541 19,125 40 , 257 14,88 
Saskatchewan............- 1,753 17,551 25,379 7,682 1,555 1 522 22 , 562 7, 82 
Alberta PNR, os chav naudako dara ctal 2,493 17, 837 36,654 11,765 2,487 18,294 37, 432 13, l€ 
British Columbia.....:.a0- 2,835 20, 829 48,881 18, 220 2,974 20,774 51,135 20,38 
MOtalsheione oo one 26,147 20,012 | 482,795 | 156,945 2 ded 19,691 | 412,943 176,35: 


dey or wae po eee ay eee a ee eS eee 


1 Total laid less loss. 
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Wool.—Canada’s apparent wool consumption showed a decided drop in 1966 com- 
pared with 1965. In the later year Canada produced only 8 p.c. of total requirements ; 
imports at 61,917,000 lb. were down about 7 p.c. and exports at 3,021,000 lb. were down 
by almost 30 p.c. compared with the previous year. The domestic consumption shown in 
Table 33 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports but does not take 
into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. Differences in 
wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably less marked than is indicated 
by these figures. 


33. 


Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Shorn Wool Produced— 
MEIC POUMleCCe. 22. Ven h. ocho PoE he cece evens lb. 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.8 wl beat 
EPRIMNCIO Sir danas c cs samied a ttowc Jhaalssaed bee o/s 7000 Ib. 5, 808 5, 259 5,065 4,653 4,178 
'- Price per pound!...... or nt ti ee cts. 49.3 51.9 51.5 48.9 47.6 
Re ee eis < Dies wd oe et gs sos hve eek $000 2,862 2,728 2,611 2,213 1,990 
PE IAVVOONETOGUCEC 9. oeci.ocu0 dscns oan sccvh lence 000 Ib. 1,361 1,553 1,281 1,162 867 
Geees, Wool Production??. 2). .... 202545... 0.0000.. "000 Ib. 7,169 6,812 6,346 5,815 5,045 
Apparent wool consumption2.................000000s 000 Ib. 57,505 61,956 64,977 66, 801 63,941 
i Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 18.26 cents per lb. in 1962, 14.3 cents per lb. in 1963, 12.3 
cents per 1b. in 1964, 16.3 cents per lb. in 1965 and 18.3 cents per lb. in 1966 on qualifying graded wool. 2 See 


text above. 


Honey.—As shown in Table 34, honey production was 10 p.c. lower in 1966 than in 
1965, a drop accounted for by a decrease in the average yield per colony. Honey is pro- 
duced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields tend to vary con- 
siderably from year to year. In 1966, Alberta was the largest producer, surpassing Ontario 
which had the highest production in 1964. Honey bees are kept in some of the fruit 
growing districts for purposes of pollination and are also used for the pollination of certain 
seed crops. 

To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian 
honey are-pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several provinces. 
In 1966, 8,571,213 lb: of honey valued at $2,353,000 were exported from Canada, the main 
countries of destination being Britain, West Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg, Ireland, 
Japan and the United States. 


34.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1964-66, with Average for 1959-63 


Item Av. 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
Honey— 
RG ACR oor at nor resend reser rapes ap ee 000 lb. 34,332 36, 662 49,157 44,502 
“Average production per colony...............eceeceeeucs lb. 101 96 119 104 
RRM oor oercig Miah wide w coaies $7000 5, 826 6,655 8,767 8,151 
Beeswax— 
nrmeres: A698 gt dcr. MhocdoedL... 0de ’000 Ib. 508 545 733 661 
ot awe ka BK nah ua ds $’000 231 252 340 311 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax................. $000 6,057 6,907 9,107 8, 462 
Beekeepers....... ESP ERES: Ponte. CREE IS te tebe ace feeds Pe. cake No. 11,888 10,760 10,350 10,000 
re Soh TOI OF tosh Tate: ” 339,096 || 382,240 | 413,030 | 429,860 


rere RAS AEE CGT RD AR Rt eet I A RADE LE WA rae CE IRD ANP de AAS © 
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35.—Honey Production, by Province, 1964-66, with Average for 1959-63 


Province Av. 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 


000 1b. || 000 1b. | 70001b. | ’000 Ib. 


Prince Edward [sland ccc. 8 ssc ao oenne sb tehas mewn tee were wonek 57 54 56 5 
Nova Scotia «..< <0 « «yap etsarde “bed pane thas sense ree keratuct hs item ievina: 187 197 303 20! 
New Bruns wb oso sncto hs Eads ns sun a ane al puntata stem tinea neat cree areca 85 97 86 10: 
Qnebee cc... ds cguaeusin ho seed oe sfaslo-nisiv's mernne 5a Wo be moe ae ee ote 3,294 2,592 2,392 3 , 261 
(Oyler a (Oye te: AME ye CaS a Gee Enns 6 oon An Agnorn. coe bbc 10, 487 11,000 9,800 10, 211 
AY Evirhes) oe oon oo eG anno: Coma sO eS Gatos aco SDN DO.clo OC DOOD now odnucOol 6,170 5, 822 5,930 8, ou 
Saskatchewaniceee «co. ball ie ec ale shia eles ekele ite She Ote) deteloln sree ofan erica 4,258 5,500 6,300 6, 10 
Alberta 2. 1 tteocs ab BOER cos ou dae ee SOS ok a ee orgs 8,148 9,800 20,050 13, 181 
Brteh: Colum ini tea ibe ta eee tag Oe 1,646 || 1,600/ 4,240] 2,471 

"Botalsicge cic t Reh oo cit SIR wee pom ee ose eee SEE olny 34,332 36, 662 49,157 44,50) 


t 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town 
ships; in Ontario, production is confined to the southwestern section of the province. 
Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under irrigation. 


36.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
Sugar Shipments, 1962-66 


Sugar Beets Be) 
Year Sasser ae ——_—_——_ 
ane xcs os pers eo Shipments Value 
Area Acre per Ton 

i acres tons .|_ toma) — $ $000 000 Ib. $000 
$062 ec onty ete. enor 84,677 13.06 | 1,105,704 19.00 21,004 284, 236 20,79: 
1963 este sie cnteea «es 95, 223 13.50 1,285,747 18.34 23 , 586 290 , 288 33, 19! 
196 4¢6610 03 .4.5..GHGS 003% 101,312 12.81 1,297,912 14.71 19,091 307 , 652 37 , 03: 
TOG RL: 2... ceicendarb ramps 85,023 13.44 | 1,142,341 16.69 19,061 327, 288 23 , 621 
VO GG ope ies caraloneoccteweue 81,272 14.35 1,166, 554 16.40 19,126 276, 213 19, 29! 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.— Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Novs 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from th 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the United State: 
as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exportec 
are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in Canada is mar. 
keted in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a considerable 
amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 
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37.—Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1964-66, with 


Average for 1959-63 
Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Value, 
Province and Year Sugar 
4 j Average and 
Quantity Value Quantity Price Value Syrup 
per gal. 
lb. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
OD OBO Mee «os vie voce 6 ete aly ate 11,980 7,600 3,720 5.54 20,600 28,200 
US s cacti SACI ee ae 1,500 1,000 1,400 5.71 8,000 9,000 
UL sofa So orate 8,380 6,000 3,240 6.17 20,000 26,000 
Bec oie sss cross « ote s She ae 12,700 10,000 5, 280 6.82 36,000 46,000 
New Brunswick— 
BIPLUDOFOS. occ cc eck Sh cee 41,200 25, 800 8,960 5.31 47,600 73,400 
Binderrie. Athi s col. SNesieiW Li 11,150 8,000 4,600 5.87 27,000 35,000 
ONS Uh a ae ee ee ae 40, 180 32,000 12,000 6.33 76,000 108,000 
Ia ici sico c+. .6.0 s\e,> chaise ois ss 31,000 25,000 10,600 6.13 65,000 90,000 
Quebec— 
MUMEEUO OS". este toes cote ee > 565, 000 272,000 | 2,275,000 3.83 | 8,705,000 8,977,000 
TRIE teas cs isis b's che sacle Be os 457 ,000 256 , 000 1,561,000 4.13 6, 447,000 6,703,000 
Roos '5. 6 aistere a atte the «s 436,000 244 , 000 1,957,000 4.15 8,122,000 8,366,000 
Me es onc sis o e.cle o.sfelcle dis.e © 434,000 252,000 2,802,000 4,29 | 12,021,000 12,273,000 
rio— 
O75 SSUES eee 13,960 9,600 257 , 800 5.11 1,318,000 1,327,600 
“ln ss nee ee eee 7,960 6,000 155,000 5.40 837 ,000 843,000 
CES: 2 onareaeiean gee Sac e 9,920 8,000 187,000 5.60 1,047,000 1,055,000 
RPE wos crovsyacs cc cles sc es\e © Ss 18,325 16,000 311,500 5.88 1,832,000 1,848,000 
‘otals— 
EV OOO"GS. 5). ees eee e cence cece 632,140 315,000 | 2,545,480 3.96 | 10,091,200 || 10,406,200 
LE oac bucdonhege SE Bearer Gd 4 477,610 271,000 | 1,722,000 4.25 | 7,319,000 7,590,000 
155.014 SHR s 494,480 290,000 | 2,159,240 4.29 | 9,265,000 9,555,000 
MUTE atin Sac ess. t,o us 0 sige. He th 496, 025 303,000 | 3,129,380 4.46 | 13,954,000 || 14,257,000 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent 
years are presented in Tables 38 and 39. All nurseries were asked to report quantities 
sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in 
Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 257 nurseries reported shipments 
in 1966. Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to 
$736,222 compared with $502,357 in the previous year, and shipments of ornamental 
species to $5,350,711 compared with $4,761,177. 


38.—Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1962-66 


Classification 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Fruit Trees, etc.— 
Eh a Reet ae SE edhe 315,528 259,736 303 , 627 278,385 678, 483 
Tender tree-fruit species...............0.0085 235, 468 304, 880 242,545 296, 187 259, 631 
BRE EMAC CCICS 5a. oe Socks ose oo olen o sieie's 4,753,971 | 4,801,390 | 5,188,499 | 4,371,394 4,948,028 
NE ee tees ce ebe 239,040 239 , 237 218,030 233 , 821 287,418 
Ornamental Species— 
Rose bushes and hybrid teas................ 1,405,528 | 1,592,073 | 1,424,544 | 1,845,273 1,564,294 
Other ornamental shrubs and deciduous trees| 4,595,962 | 3,998,417 8,401,969 | 3,920,113 4,254,477 
ea 1,377,015 | 1,488,811 | 1,527,724 | 1,235,038 1,201, 900 


Ornamental climbers................-.00e008 58, 387 60, 289 69,571 71,745 95,642 
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39.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 

Province Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamenta! 

Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres 

@iteboe! det Baten’ who Bator dic op eeen nae nos ores aes 50 128 78 299 | 

(OVAL Oe ean DNR NE a Aine no Soo on ur h ces eoc 589 2,376 510 2,012 
PraiviesPLrovinees sf... 602k nose Bases «tage gern’ g-< cea: os 50 470 120° 656 
Bricishy Cola Dkeas.c seer er hers eects tree aim eetee ors ers torent nene spot nerere ne 75 134 129 141 | 
Totals... cde Decne he SI ae i os ee 764 3,108 837 3,108 


1 Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported, 


Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys are made of greenhouse operations. 
Resulting figures are based on data reported by firms and individuals returning question-. 
naires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex County of 
Ontario (the most important producing area), which are based on information obtained 
from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the production 
of items for sale are included in the survey. 


t 


40.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1965, with Totals for 1961-64 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
moe Cut Plants— 
Province | Report- Flowers Rooted 
Fs Under Under Under Open a Vege- Cuttings, Total 
& Glass Cloth Plastic Field Potted tables eles for Sales 
rowing 
Plants On 
No. sq. ft. sq. it. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ . 
Ai eee \ 13 | 18,848 =a 21,238 16-1 682078 2,622 | 39,580 | 106, 180 
INES stee aot 51 568, 168 1,825 368, 530 7.8 965,617 277, 766 57,146 | 1,300,529 
INGES peace 29 192,043 1,745 90,000 17.8 310, 184 7,485 43 , 835 361,504 
Quel an 106 | 1,337,724 26, 183 199 , 504 112.5 | 1,942,921 31,244 212,601 | 2,186,766 
Ont Ae 438 |18,717, 272 232,525 | 2,922,658 412.1 | 9,991,854 | 6,719,508 | 2,670,305 |19,381,667 
Miner tent 40 206 ,078 14,960 97 , 290 24.3 282 , 223 25 129,799 412,047 
Sask........ 18 145,140 2,500 88 , 386 20.0 221,004 6,310 83,735 311,049 
Alta ccs: 61 | 1,555,279 27,798 181,340 35.9 | 1,636,687 171, 236 299,793 | 2,107,716 
Bie wre 153 | 2,246,573 20, 586 489 , 936 243.6 | 2,552,530 | 1,328,639 328,550 | 4,209,719 
Totals, 1965 909 |19,987,125 328,122 | 4,458,882 875.6 |17,966,998 | 8,544,835 | 3,865,344 30,377,177 
1964) 1,126 |24,026,279 468, 264 46 816.1 |19,569,140 | 7,715,312 | 4,224,318 31,508,765 | 
1963) 1,195 |238,735,418 437,671 a 807.8 |17,951,072 | 6,818,638 | 3,494,414 28, 264,124 
1962 $76 |19, 734,129! 408,970 a 906.9 |16,391,108 | 5,059,615 | 2,767,547 24, 218,270! 
1961; 1,074 |18,474,888 ! 435, 912 a 3,160.0 15,668,154 | 4,389,100 | 2,341,156 |22,398, 410) 


1 Total area of glass and value of vegetable sales for British Columbia not comparable with data for following 
years. 


Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1966, certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1966 are final prices for all grains. For the remaining months of 1966, 
the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices. Subsequent participation 
payments made on the 1966 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index 
revised upward accordingly. 
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41.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1962-66, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1965 and 1966 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Norse.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. Monthly prices of grain and of live- 
stock are carried in the current issues of the same publication. 


Year and Month PB. | aN ss. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 


Averages— 
. 2s See 196.7 | 231.0 | 215.0 | 275.9 | 273.8 | 278.3 | 265.2 283.2 | 284.6 272.0 
MRT O MSs oia's's v5 0 214.3 | 232.8 | 222.2 | 274.6 | 273.6 | 268.1 | 258.1] 277.6 | 278.2 268.4 
ENGR isis, e s.0.0'ebs o.6,0 255-1 | 232.5 | 245.0 | 280.5 | 269.5 | 261.5 | 253.5 | 271.3 | 273.0 265.8 
Os ee 336.9 259.1 302.0 367.8 294.6 268.9 254.4 276.2 301.5 282.1 
coe Se eee 286.3 | 268.7 | 265.7 | 345.0 | 326.5 | 274.7 | 252.9] 282.6 | 320.6 297.2 
1965 
ie ea a er 318.0 242.9 287.7 295.1 274.5 255.4 241.4 256.2 278.7 265.1 
EUNAT Veet. fjc seh. vs os 323.4 257.9 301.5 3802.3 282.9 25a 242.8 261.4 290.2 271.0 
PRE Ee aeons cverscaore 314.5 255.9 295.2 300.5 281.0 261.3 245.6 263.3 291.8 271.4 
2 1 364.9 262.3 324.0 297.9 283.2 262.2 246.4 264.7 299.4 273.8 
bilo. SINE See 377.6 | 266.3 | 349.0 |) 301.5 | 286.9 | 264.4] 247.6 | 266.8! 301.4 277.0 
2° ee 424.7 279.3 381.4 3 oat l) 299.1 271.9 252.8 Cites 306.7 287.4 
10 er 487.6 291.7 383.0 318.1 305.2 270.9 254.0 279.5 319.1 292.0 
SSL: SS ee 333.9 262.4 Dice 307.8 298.9 278.3 264.7 287.8 297.9 287.9 
September............... 230.1 241.9 226.2 302.3 297.1 278.3 266.0 287.5 306.0 284.9 
oo elses. i en 294.4 251.6 280.1 314.3 299.0 273.6 202/00 288.1 308.1 287.8 
Nowember:.:.....05.a.- 287.3 248.2 263.1 316.3 307.8 273.2 262.7 285.5 306.9 289.6 
MEMEO DCIS. 4.....5 5.615 279.8 249.2 259.0 324.0 320.0 280.5 266.3 295.9 312.0 297.6 
1966 
MAT Yee, Se. 1 Rick bs 280.3 251.6 263.3 330.6 320.1 284.9 269.8 299 .6 312.6 301.3 
PS NARVGh fled sG,.5 5. 298.9 260.5 277.6 340.1 321.0 290.0 Paglk tae 306.8 31.2 Ril ee 
UPUBO LgRY. AD. .s oye R is. 341.1 262.1 277.9 334.9 S1ts7 288.2 Pad Nees 302.1 320.8 303.1 
2 a ere ae 383.4 281.4 307.5 345.0 324.9 290.5 21.6 297.4 324.7 307.2 
eee See as, 37135 286.6 oh 3 348.8 329.5 290.4 271.8 299.6 324.9 309.7 
11 ee ern 2iaed 278.2 270.3 392.2 330.4 291.8 PM I) 302.5 324.1 308.9 
Sul iy Os Se 241.8 262.8 Dates 7 346.7 322.9 287.2 270.9 296.1 322.1 302.7 
BePOSUSi eh eo. oe. 26657 | 226826 | #24025 | 634065 | 321.0"|) 250.1 | 222-7.15.955.9:|., 316.0 280.3 
September............;.. ZA9e5 | 26820 | 923509") 9345.3 | 3823.4 | 255.2 |, 226.5 |. 257.1.1.,319.6 283.1 
MPEODCI rn F400 82 or, 2o1G2 2l2e1 PAST 352.0 333.6 256.9 PPT RY 259.0 32125 288.2 
November:..<.....:.2... 239.6 269.1 250.5 Sas ER 332.0 Zoowd Fapag( Ait 257.9 32h.) 286.8 
Wecembers. vs... .ce.ci.. 237.6 268.9 P| 30259 Toy we 257.5 228.2 258.2 323.0 287.9 


42.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Major Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1957-66 


(Basis, in store Fort William—Port Arthur) 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,,2 Oats,! Sa aay Rye,3 Flaxseed, 3 
No.1 Ne | No. 2C.W, |. "2p | No. 2.C,.W..| No, 1.C.W. 
cts. cts. cts. cts. vi cts. 
era et Sihd A aoe | 168/1 80/6 116 119/7 298/4 
voces caecesuevss 162/3 76/3 111 106 303 
oy vsnns sce sccsees secs 166/2 77/6 109/7 108 302 
MMA MOT. i. PRL Va 165/7 82/4 108/1 109/7 334/2 
Ein cyan. orain ds neuer nine 167/4 81/2 107/5 105 311/4 
Rte, 28S la eae 189/7 96/1 143/7 136/6 368/2 
8s ig wae Th <orew «nee «9% 196/1 81/6 130/6 137/2 335 
Me cheeses esc cee be sees 203/38 78/5 123/4 146/7 319/6 
Se aa 198/38 83 133/2 125/4 320/38 
i AG 199/6 89/6 138/4 128/5 299/38 
* 1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 
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43.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 lb. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1963-66 


Toronto Montreal 


Item a 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1963 1964 1965 1966 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers; 00 Ginyae ties aia rte eiieaedies oscar’ 23.65 | 22.70 | 24.00] 25.85 | 24.10 | 22.40] 23.85 25.48 
Steers: medium... (evs. sstece ce ace ee ee 21.59 | 20.60 | 21.90 | 24.30 | 22.42 | 20.55 | 22.20 24,25 
SLECTS COMMON o occ ie ciciece cheeicie isin ioe oteteusieets 17.84 17.08 17.28 | 21.00 18.94 17.17 18.06 20.98 
Eleifers™cOOUreent meen ec. vkee cc seit cites ene 22.32 | 20.53 | 21.05 | 24.45 | 20.40] 20.25 | 20.85 22.90 
Heifers, medium 20.26 | 18.61 | 18.96 | 22.40 | 18.79 18.50 | 18.57 21.1C 
COG WS LOOM aden Orne cast ee tac eae 17.40 | 16.00] 15.50} 19.80 | 18.05] 16.60 | 15.80 19.90 
Wows, MeGium., . Gece sb ata foe gees 15.98 | 14.46 | 14.25 | 18.20] 16.05 | 14.62] 13.45 17.38) 
Balls, cOodem,... kites borestoaetiee ose centr 19.45 | 18.29 | 16.50 | 20.05 | 20.05 | 18.71 | 15.92 20.64 
Meeder steers: PO00G te ..k tees sie ess: 25.30 | 22.80 | 22.70} 27.70 1 1 1 1 
Feeder steers;;cOMMON: ... Soace > sect een. s 20.98 | 18.44] 18.63 | 23.20 1 1 1 26.5 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 30.70 | 29.85 | 30.50 | 34.95 | 28.05 | 27.75 | 28.80 35.4 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 23.93 22.46 19.89 | 24.10 | 22.44] 20.82 | 21.17 26.10 
Hogs, Grade B, dressed...............0005 26.80 | 26.30 | 32.40 | 34.90 | 26.40 | 25.80 | 30.75 33.5( 
ambs2 000s ten cm a eeccasaoeh oc: aera 93.30 | 24.30 | 26.70 | 26.50] 21.25] 23.10 | 29.70 23.98 
am bs 1COMmmoon te sot crite case sos casey 19.11 | 20.29 | 21.64 | 23.25 | 18.45] 17.05 | 18.41 21.9 
Sheen icOod naerat eu eet ei ctaee les shortens : 11.10 5 


Winnipeg Edmonton 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1963 1964 1965 1966 | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, c0O0dse*..aiten om awiawcewese Sees. 23.00 | 21.85 | 23.25 | 25.15 | 21.85 | 20.70 | 22.15 24.0! 
Steers, meQiuna..) ..eeme ates secicy ye nee es 21.40 | 19.92 | 21.05 | 23.15 | 20.48] 19.14] 20.28 22.6! 
Steers= commonest qcecctatecaceme nero 18.81 | 17.52 | 17.75 | 19.40 |\.18.32.), 16076, fed6.68 20.5( 
Heifers fe 00d ts xb hsotown omen ree oir eto rarasete 21.64 | 19.74 | 20.55 | 23.40] 20.21 | 18.43 | 19.52 22.1 
Heifers, medium 19.49 | 17.65 | 18.10 | 21.30 | 18.84] 16.87 | 19.03 20.7! 
GOws;, OCHRE. a eee. ole cteiion salsiest eens 17.10 | 15.40 | 14.80 | 18.85] 15.85 | 14.25] 13.30 17.18 
COWS; MCGIUM, | aoe eee eesti. © 15.92 | 14.33 | 13.67 | 17.70 | 14.51] 18.02 | 11.99 15.95 
Bulls: 200d sro... .b serra ac te) Seer. 17.70 | 16.65 | 16.13 | 20.20] 16.50) 15.15 | 14.60 18.7( 
Heeder'steerssv00G.s tee.) eta dens gate < 93.20 | 20.85 | 22.05 | 25.55 | 22.65 | 20.40 | 21.40 24.7( 
Feeder steers; common. j,i. ¢0%.<¢-50 050° 19.90 | 17.20 19.19 | 21.80] 19.47 16.66 | 17.49 21.8( 
Feeder cows and heifers, good............. 19.63 | 16.52 | 18.08 | 21.35 | 18.54 | 16.40 | 15.74 19. 8( 
Feeder cows and heifers, common.......... 16.13 13.86 | 15.29 18.00 | 14.66} 13.41 12.77 17.7 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 32.45 | 30.70 | 29.80] 34.35 | 26.90 | 23.95 | 22.55 28. 2( 
Calves, veal, common and medium 25.36 | 23.06 | 23.00] 26.65 | 21.30 | 18.35 | 16.46 21.9! 
Hogs, GradesB, dressed... 3s 052..-..+2-5-6 24.80 | 23.55 | 30.65 | 33.45 | 25.40] 22.85] 31.00 32.1 
Tams, LOOMS «... ae eamoche aitohtes . e -a eee 18.95 | 19.80] 21.30 | 21.85 | 17.80} 18.10 | 20.70 22.0 
Lambs, COMMONER ets cts tee eee 8. tere 16.65 | 17.61 | 18.51 | 19.50] 15.88] 16.68 | 19.08 19.3( 
Sheep e00G.....eete pdt aie eee 4.65 4.64 4.55 5.00 5.70 5.80 7.04 5.9 


1 No sales reported. 


Subsection 8.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production anc 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. Al 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten woulc 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are mino! 
inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailer 
and consumers are not available. 


All basic foods are classified under 12 main commodity groups. The total for eacl 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solid 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalen 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, ete. 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 

The series in Table 44 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of foot 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1960-64 as ar 
average for comparison with the years 1964 and 1965. 
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44.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1964 and 1965, with 
Average for 1960-64 


Pounds Percentages 
ln TE reser a ee ei per Capita per Annum of 1960-64 Average 
inds of Food an eig ase ———$—. 
Average 
1960-64 1964 1965 1964 1965 
a, a etelereelsy St IAS xe rr Retail wt. 152.1 145.6 159.3 95.7 104.7 
Flour (including rye flour)! as 134.1 127-1 144.0 94.8 107.4 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........................ * 5.0 5.2 5.1 104:0 102.0 
mot and pearl barley..:........ 0c. hes cecccivicee ss 0.2 0.1 Ont 50.0 50.0 
BeMPITICAL ENG MOULD... oc eck ois cose eis cle ae cae Ye 2.0 ah 3.0 125.0 150.0 
MPEEWNOAT HOUL. 1: See. 6c cae es noe cle tte 8 Ort 0.04 0.04 40.0 40.0 
CES Or Piss ax sa b.cttah is scletdeoclnes <$ 3.9 3.9 6.1 100.0 156.4 
MUPEERGAREMLOOG «08 2 o hs n cece hsb vt ven cece tutaes ee 6.9 6.8 98.6 
REEL. 6 2 Sa eae Fresh equiv. 156.0 157.5 161.4 101.0 103.5 
White potatoes, fresh..................ccc cece Retail wt. 187.1 133.1 130.8 97.1 95.4 
Sweet potatoes, fresh................. ccc cece 4 0.4 0.4 0.4 100.0 100.0 
Sugars and Syrups........................ Sugar content 104.9 106.1 106.9 101.1 101.9 
Tees, Se eA oc cach oye ave doe the Refined wt. 97.3 98.3 98.8 101.0 101.5 
MTC CHEAT ch see eon ok eee sweets Cone Retail wt. 0.7 0.4 0.5 57.1 71.4 
REMOTE. oc ee ae vice ti sev ieee cased eyes s 1.8 1.8 2.1 100.0 LIke? 
| OE nop coc Sais eaten i sf 9.0 9.8 9.7 108.9 107.8 
Bemses ANG NUts: 0.062. c cee ec eees Retail wt. 10.1 10.4 10.6 103.0 105.0 
one PESTS Sa a2. rnc 2 r  e < 2.6 26 ed 100.0 92.3 
UNE eee a re es Nef 2.1 1.6 123.5 94.1 
OEE. 2S ee ay a ee is 3.2 3.2 Bal 100.0 115.6 
RINT So ct Bont a ors uate or oe : he ipa Fel Laz 100.0 109.1 
BPOCOR. oes cs «coin SAE EY Bh oSa¥ ciolctarleh Mi ctaE PR kaya 3 e 1.5 1.4 Gs 93.3 113.3 
aa Seach by phgns ac pe abgta bo rang «Mis Fresh equiy. 242.3 234.4 244.5 96.7 100.9 
omatoes an itrus Fruit— 
PRERELALOCS A IEEE NS Se ooo nncqnencoe oes Retail wt. 19.5 13.4 12.4 68.7 63.6 
aby — ra SA ae ee Net wt. nee 21.1 19.6 23.8 eae 8 
NOIMIAE BUA TCS. 280 ce ake ws aervnd there attuned Retail wt. VAR sf 24.0 25.0 Re At 
cele BETEURUIICO ters svehcrcisversicscscscrcieressxovernce Net wt. canned 14.5 11.4 1isS 78.6 77.9 
er Fruit— 
ire Cec oxerencys, SM ad olan Retail wt. Gi? (EL? done 102.8 102.8 
DOIG. ede eS cae een Net wt. canned 116 14.1 17.0 121.6 146.6 
RR cou clnvosostaseoudrdesuauoveimiosanh « oe (Gy. 10.4 8.5 144.4 118.1 
NN oo atic wine ok Roda dea dRA Retail wt. id Bet Bley 137.0 137.0 
OS RSCG ae ne ne ae Fresh equiv. 30.3 28a 22.9 76.9 75.6 
V etables. eens sobre Fresh equiv.| 105.1 105.4 114.9 100.3 109.3 
resh— 
Cabbage and greens..................0.0000- Retail wt. 175 17.0 19.4 97.1 110.9 
EA rcs ne es UR Tea va bene Uevies os 14.5 14.4 14.1 99.3 97.2 
es ave ecahes alse » ss 2 1.4 1.8 116.7 150.0 
ale O00 Of En CR ORS Snes ¢ 36.6 oan 36.8 91.5 100.5 
rocessed— 
SS SNe eh a a Net wt. canned 16.4 17.3 18.7 105.5 114.0 
oS a a eee ae Retail wt. 1.9 3.6 4.0 189.5 210.5 
ES SS ee ee eo Fresh equiv. 12.9 12.9 13.6 100.0 105.4 
ae er Fat content 44.6 45.4 43.9 101.8 98.4 
EE en ene Retail wt. 9.5 8.9 8.7 93.7 91.6 
peres------.:: BErccane SS ctee «coro CONE chores ole abate eaters “ 8.1 beak jee eo es 
eavenmiees. (fie Oh. ee BT ee Ot vi 9.7 10.3 A 106.2 3 
Balad and cooking oil).........0..0.0.0.00cuces ss 4.6 4.8 4.7 104.3 102.2 
—__a  SRS RRS aeaean eees e 17.9 19.0 18.6 106.1 103.9 
ES a ee ee ee oe Fresh equiv. 33.3 32.2 32.1 96.7 96.4 
le a i Carcass wt. 142.5 149.1 146.3 104.6 102.7 
4 RO ies € 51.0 52.0 49.2 102.0 96.5 
ee PL RS TRL hw ty 72.2 78.5 78.7 108.7 109.0 
8 500.0... BE ba. oa tlhe + Gad 6.9 8.0 103.0 119.4 
ES Sa ae ne Bann ono 3.4 2.8 ak Bh 
Rene ers oy Se dele a tise ene oe 4.3 Ales: 3.4 8. P 
SS ee ee Net wt. canned 5.8 els" 5.4 94.8 93.1 
Poultry and Fish............................. Edible wt. 36.1 38.8 42.2 107.5 116.9 
ens and chickens‘..................2¢- Eviscerated wt. Zane 25.4 26.0 109.5 11251 
ME TRMEET Yo oi. 0... bls cee fs 8.2 9.1 10.0 111.0 122.0 


_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 524. 
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44,—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1964 and 1965, with ] 
Average for 1960-64—concluded | 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1960-64 Average 
Kinds of Food and Weight Base Ca hi oid mabe nde |__| 
verage f 
1960-64 1964 1965 1964 1965 
Poultry and Fish—concluded 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen........... Edible wt. 8.2 8.8 11.0 107.3 134. 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)......... ss 1.4 1.0 1.6 71.4 114, 
Fish and shellfish, canned................ Net wt. canned ee Bye! 2.9 106.2 90. 
. M 
Milk and Cheese: . 855.6. << 55.5 saae sj. os +s bette Milk solids 64.3 60.5 60.6 94.1. 94, 
Cheddar cheose’.4..-5...0001-p 8-00: ook ee Retail wt. 6.4 7.0 7.1 109.4 110. 
Other CHEESE. eache cc soc STO eee ne «eh atte ote . 1.5 eed 1.9 113.3 126 
Cottage Cheese... Becivactiep cokes akin oc iter wo 1.4 15 136 107.1 114 
HyvaporateGayholemmilkey ..5.0.8 ene <= ob aurea <s 17.6 16.6 16.1 94.3 91.) 
Condensed. whole milky. ..:-4 os Bee «osm deci 0.9 0.9 1.0 100.0 111 
Whole milk powder and cream powder®........ e 0.3 0.2 0.2 66.7 66. 
SKomemilko pow Gene oan. cococte nce nee leh cadences cf Ul 8.0 iheol 103.955 92 
Milk in ice eream.. .@.e65-... 1-8 Bees. - sd, danke ‘4 Slgal 25.4 27.4 81.7 88 
Powderedsbwuvernllk sine a1 8 el te a + > eae - 0.5 0.5 0.4 100.0 80. 
laid -wirolesmillk myc: caitde cts oot ere-ot aer os yi 329.9 321.6 320.4 | 97.5. 97. 
Miscellaneous milk products’...............-065 % 2.6 3.6 4.4 138.5 169. 
Beveragesis...cnocaicessentce Primary distribution wt. 11.7 11.3 11.2 96.6 95. 
EPCS scicne Rts ook wines sok es cf 2.4 2.4 2.4 100.0 100, 
(COleGch ae ethan ds uc Sie so eo Rec mek ae Green beans 9.3 8.9 8.8 95.7 94. 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flov 
inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomat 
pulp, paste and purée, and ketchup. 4Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process cheest 
6 Cream powder included in whole milk powder for 1964 and 1965. 7 Includes cream expressed as milk 
8 Includes evaporated and condensed skim milk, condensed buttermilk, sugar of milk, formula skim milk prod 
ucts and concentrated liquid skim milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada 
total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are shown » 
Table 45. All estimates are on a cold carcass-weight basis except canned meats, whic 
are in terms of product. 


45.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964° 1965" 1966 
Beef— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada..:..............- 000 2,503.6 2,653.6 2,925.1 3,287.9] 3,232. 
Estimated dressed weight..............eeceeeees ’000 Ib.} 1,297,203} 1,408,778] 1,551,246] 1,707,369} 1,725, 08 
Oni hand 9) ame ll. Bites. ccs A teeta acces . 33,350 33,719 41,085 45,045 46,77 
imports foniconsumMption es. «cae eee. oor acer eet oz 387,555 37,617 27 ,348 18,514 25, 42 
MW otal Supphyl.... 8-@.tthesc cs sath occ vk Madar 1 1,368,108) 1,480,114] 1,619,679} 1,770,928] 1,797,28 
EDX POLtSi3 ee peaccde sae ee ais sks ah gett craps tore\oheratade aevate so 27,656 25,564 42,770 102,293 78,75 
Wised:for canning. qo ies oc ct tedtbisterctela teste oe ce . 19,086 18,251 19,813 19,789 21,18 
Onvhand eDecrslhek wera. eee ae ae os 33,719 41,085 45,045 46,770 42,61 

DoMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE........0.0ccceeeeees 7000 Ib.| 1,287, 647| 1,395,214] 1,512,051) 1,602,076) 1,654,738 

PER CAPITA DISAPPEARANCE.....0.020.0c0eneees lb. 69.2 iowa 78.5}: 81.7 82. 

Veal— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada...............0 000 $90.1 1,049.6 109105 Sle 1) 128: 
Estimated dressed weight..................085 -.. ’000 lb. 121,488) 127,436] 134,800} 165,078) 140,27 
On hand, Jan. 1..... Be hl ate SO ee eee eae tees eS 3,652 3, 867 5,094 5,918 4,36 
imports: forveonsum pion... «ceutse scl) eiere sees of 1 1 1 1 1 
rRotal Supphypcs<: sree ces eee oe eae ate Soe 125,140 131,303 139, 894 170,996 144, 6% 
EUSPOLUS!., a, PES. «sc SMe osc t Mathes coe sf ded siss ¥ 1 ea 1 1 1 
Wsedifor canninig 55: Gh. See. omens oie Chee ces 5 y 1,198 1,419 1,424 1,248 1,55 
On, hand ADE 3) ee ein cdo sicerccvets eae ee i 3, 867 5,094 5,918 4,363). 3, al 


eee 


1 Quantity small; included with beef. 
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45.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1962-66—concluded 


Item 1962 1963 1964: 1965° 1966 

Veal—concluded 

Domestic DISAPPEARANCE. ........cccccccccces 000 Ib. 120,075) 124,790) 182,552} 165,385} 139,735 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..........00e000005 lb. 6.5 6.6 6.9 8.4 fhe 
Mutton and Lamb— Y 
Animals'slaughtered in Canada.................. 000 764.6 697.4 654.1 565.4 523.4 

_Hstimated. dressed weight. i..5........0s00ce0005 "000.]b. 32,671 30,481 28,711 24,548 23,085 
BLE UE Date hee eas i Bae Agee Seat ei bY 9,932 7,054 9,298 9,147 6,631 

@eerports for Consumption....22...00ce.e cece cee ee © 37, 587 47, 856 37,356 30,299 55, 643 
BEEOUDDLY = - 22 ote a tet ee a Tei - 80,190 85,391 75,365 63,994 85,359 
Exports...... 5 > SE NR Speen ape « - 556 679 757 370 613 
Boer canning ssc). tk TE ee ks LON attest 4 taoe 1,108 1,227 1,454 1,372 
Memand = Dee 43 bsg ifthe. stead. os Gt. ere. S ss 7,054 9,298 9,147 6,631 12,208 

Domestic DISAPPEARANCE..................0.. 000 Ib 71,348 74,306 64,234 55,539 71, 166 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE, .....0s..00.-se0ee lb. 3.8 3.9 3.3 2.8 3.6 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.................. 00 7,648.2} 7,601.0) 8,301.0} 8,111.7| 7,989.5 
Estimated dressed weight!..............0cc00ces 000 lb 978,185} 978,295) 1,060,651] 1,029,270) 1,027,172 
mahand,Jan.1...... 05 WAG COO Nee ae OIE My _ 24,648 18,357 25,236 27, 286 22,740 
Tmportsfor consumption... :.:....0..5......0..00. BS 35,602 89, 465 53,758 87,222 28,262 
a eee ee eee ee me 1,088,435) 1,086,117) 1,139,645} 1,093,778] 1,078,174 
ES, SSS SAO Ge Senn eee nee ee oe 47 ,922 47 , 420 53,959 58,029 48,479 
MIE ISCRTIIN GG rs SN ce inn cos onsen. ce oa oe 46,764 54,663 56,937 48, 537 46,928 
BEEN MIDS Odie sickens. dace se hvtews une akon oo 18,357 25,236 27, 286 22,740 28,508 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE..........0eccceceees 000 lb. 925,392} 958,798} 1,001,463} 964,472] 954,259 
PreR Capita DISAPPEARANCE...........0000ee0s lb. 49.8 50.7 52.0 49.2 47.7 
Canned Meats— 
ELINA LEH Production. |......00sccccccececccscoes 000 lb. 88, 893 92,263 98,653 94,032 96,032 
OGIO doa! ... 8. Bnti, ods.» ERT ee. Me « 42,775 29,478 17, 560 15,880 12,097 
Imports for consumption...............ccceceeees % 12,405 16,407 13,780 15,142 19,644 
MS oo soc 55 Bomarcrsnc-cnarandevrg wir orwwence yaw r-eiers ¢ 144,073 138,148 129,993 125,054 127,773 
eT... «, : S24, SOR. AR, Oe Ree LOADS. $ 16, 487 21,991 8,324 6,107 4,886 
BMMANG DCO BOLE. ... . Soa eetobiessins +R S Cree Bhd 29 , 478 17,560 15, 880 12,097 12,406 
-~ Domestic DISAPPEARANCE..............0000e0s 000 Ib 98,108 98,597; 105,789) 106,850} 110,481 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE...........00.0000% Ib. Dao oe2 5.5 5.5 5.5 

Offal— 

Estimated production. ....3.3i.....ececececceces 000 Ib 95,501 98,454; 107,825} 115,247) 112,592 
Snes i 5,906 5,001 6,217 6, 835 7,493 
Imports for consumption......5.......ceseeeceeee MY 3,997 4,743 2,850 2,048 1,997 
Beeeoppl yas. ©......4.8ROCIN....) BRAUEL... 08 sf 105, 404 108,198 116, 892 124, 130 122,082 
re ee 2 ae s 20,410 23,911 34,013 45,201 39,918 
MPPMOTICAMSING.. oo. 50. 2lde cecil ec caccvesccs 6 1,818 2,057 2,034 1,815 2,677 
On Mee ntitcs....4. 0. oo Olek kee Phen we sf 5,001 6,217 6, 835 7,493 6, 843 

Domestic TSAeHA RENCE Fo BIS se eek ’000 Ib. 78,175 76,013 74,010 69,62 72,64 
Perr Capira DISAPPEARANCE.......2....00+e005 Ib. 4,2 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.6 

Lard—2 

Mummritted production... >.......-c0+c.scsscseeoes 000 1b 123,513} 125,407) 183,108} 121,777} 114,161 

Beesan) PEAS OV OM SM. ips 8 ee 6,921 6, 263 5, 844 6,976 5,086 
Imports for consumption..............0..00eeeees of 24,784 17,078 16,001 20,734 24,727 
Total Bmopiyvet). 22008), DOVOIUGT i) Same! te 155,218 148,743 154,948 149 , 487 143,974 
re te) en OE ys “ 32 23 34 31 228 
SES GER | Oe en c 6, 263 5,844 6,976 5,086 5,998 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE...........0cceecece 000 Ib.| 148,923] 142,876 147,938) 144,370 137,748 
Per Capira DISAPPEARANCE................-0. lb. 8.0 aD ths’ 7.4 6.9 
eee eS Crviree Let A ek ML A dt a Ce A eda! ed 


1 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 


2 Includes commercial lard production and estimated lard 


equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected slaughter. 


—————— 
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Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


This Section presents a limited amount of information from the 1966 Census of 
Agriculture; details are contained in Volumes III, IV and V of the 1966 Census of Canada 
A list of the special and advance census reports that have been released is available or 
request. 


Number of Census-Farms and Commercial Farms.—The number of census 
farms in Canada declined 10.5 p.c. from 480,903 in 1961 to 430,522 in 1966. On the othe: 
hand, the number of commercial farms increased 6.9 p.c. from 259,037 to 276,835 in the 
same comparison. 4 

For both census years, 1961 and 1966, a census-farm was defined as a holding of one 
acre or more with sales of agricultural products valued at $50 or more during the 12 month; 
preceding the census date of June 1. In 1966, a commercial farm was defined as a census: 
farm that had sales of agricultural products valued at $2,500 or more during the 12 month 
preceding the census date; for the 1961 Census a census-farm was classed as commercia, 
if it reported sales of agricultural products valued at $1,200 or more. In Table 46, however 
for both census years the term commercial farm refers to census-farms having had sales o 
agricultural products during the previous 12 months valued at $2,500 or more. 


46.—Number of Census-Farms and Commercial Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1961 anc 


Census-F'arms Commercial Farms | 
Province or Territory OS WES IETS Pa 
1961 1966 1961 1966 
ck aie aed (haa a CM EIS er i Seley | 
Newfoundland eect ee ee eA Fete. ee eae 1,752 1,709 281 30 
Prince Md ward island ces) oc owen soar bee ce ekes cajeles 7,000 6,357 2,886 3,0) 
Nova Senta eee to aoe ee Pee pa Dee eh Maite aas 12,518 9,621 3,016 2,86 
New-Brunswick rrr circ ttre ero tel ee te wey emus ate 11,786 8,706 3,073 2,93 
eso a Pe eo i SR Pe) Re eee $5,777 80, 294 38, 927 41,96 
Ontario...... BO oc ON = setae oe PER RA TS sn a cee nes 121,333 109, 887 69, 667 70,72 
Manicobaste ore ta teres ee me ne Leet et bar nepieeeeene 43,306 39,747 24, 286 27,37 
Baska tChewarls tel dics . peta tite co tet atthe: ace cl ge lleva lhe ona eighth Neen» 93,924 85, 686 63,546 69, 96 
Aviseria. eee... ee bcs Sees ie TEM Oe Seas cae 73,212 69,411 45, 203 48,97 
Britisht Colum bial. AEG a0: Re BO: «ROR AE te eee c- 19,934 19,085 8,150 8,40 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............0.ceeee eee eeees 26 19 2 
Canad arenes rtrsee steer eee oe ae 480, 903 430,522 259, 037 276,83 


Farm Areas.—The total area of census-farms in 1966 was 174,124,828 acres, a 0.§ 
p.c. increase over the 172,551,051 acres recorded in 1961. All provinces east of Manitob 
experienced decreases in total agricultural area but the four western provinces reported ir 
creases. For all of Canada, the percentage increase in improved land (4.6 p.c.) wa 
identical to the percentage decrease in the acreage of unimproved land. The total im 
proved land area increased from 103,403,426 acres in 1961 to 108,154,377 acres in 196 
and the total unimproved land area dropped from 69,147,625 to 65,970,451 acres. Th 
increase in improved land reflected larger areas in crops and pasture in 1966, which mot 
than offset a decrease of 9.2 p.c. in the acreage of summerfallow. The drop in unimprove 
land was accounted for almost entirely by a decrease in the area of woodland. 
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47.—Use of Agricultural Land, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


Prince Edward 


Newfoundland Tin Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Item 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land......... 20,455 20,566) 579,558} 569,799) 497,521) 485,859 734,107 638,649 
- Under POSE es oss. 12,919 12,409 391, 112 398,373 329,114 314, 143 482 , 548 427 , 832 
Pasture (improved)... 4,097 5,320 167,913 152,191 127, 468 132,355 200 , 047 166, 835 
Summerfallow......... 145 258 2,532 2,896 2,654 2,587 5,648 5, 822 
UNG eee 3,294 2,579 18,001 16,339 38, 285 36,774 45,864 38, 160 
Unimproved Land..... 34,106 28,947) 380,599) 357,179) 1,732,874) 1,366,036} 1,465,568) 1,173,046 
MYoodland.:.......:s.. 19, 802 13,750 296, 759 279,681) 1,362,869) 1,084,273) 1,230,861 973, 888 
BPHOE See... csci ieee 14,304 15,197 83,840 77,498} 370,005) 281,763 234,707 199, 158 
Totals, Agricultural 
PAPORY.'. . ho Woe bss 54,561 49,513) 969,157; 926,978) 2,230,395) 1,851,895| 2,199,675) 1,811,695 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
s acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 7,864,176) 7,629,346/12, 032, 924/12, 004, 305/11, 963, 994/12, 446,065) 43,117,813] 45,468,776 
nder crops!.......... 5,213,302} 5,166,421) 7,990,358} 8,358,741) 7,688,728] 8,693,682] 23,923,192) 27,018,238 
Pasture (improved)...| 2,312,950) 2,121,141] 3,295,609) 2,935,693 719, 819 ,919| 1,394,280) 1,909,653 
Summerfallow......... ,044 48,779 244 , 842 229,852] 3,230,095) 2,668,830) 17,179,572] 15,895,825 
BRETOD Se PRA. 4. « «ah i 291, 580 293 , 005 502,115 480,019 320,002 313,034 620,769 645,060 
Unimproved Land..... 6,334,316) 5,256,723] 6,545,583) 5,821,740} 6,205,957) 6,637,752] 21,297,705) 19,940,587 
Bvoodiand.....2.....% 4,501,305) 3,777,489] 3,257,589) 2,834,417) 1,490,673) 1,212,959} 2,194,920) 1,347,741 
MOD erate os ays orale 1,833,011} 1,479,234] 3,287,994) 2,987,323] 4,715, 284| 5,424,793) 19,102,785) 18,592,846 
Totals, Agricultural 
LS One aoe 14,198, 492/12, 886, 069/18, 578, 507/17,826, 045/18, 169, 951/19, 083,817) 64,415,518) 65,409,363 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 25, 288,527|27,276,251| 1,303,263) 1,614,141 1,088 620/103, 403, 426/108, 154,377 
Under crops!.......... 15,614, 839]17,707,659| 788,896} 955,287 526 62,435,534] 69,053,004 
Pasture (improved)...} 1,670,391] 2,310,945 354, 830 436,920 492 10,247,896) 10,941,740 
Summerfallow......... 7,449,758) 6,659,125 81,785 117,684 28, 243,386) 25,631,683 
eee 553,539] 598,522 77,7652| 104,250 2,476,610) 2,527,950 
Unimproved Land..... 21,940, 126) 21, 706, 624| 3,203,289) 3,678,169 7,502 69,147,625) 65,970,451 
Woodland............. 2,138,137] 1,859,257 752,990 799,935 1,484 17, 247,389] 14,183,924 
a 19,801, 989)19, 847,367| 2,450,299) 2,878,234 6,018 51,900,236) 51,786,527 
Totals, Agricultural 
(aaa 47,228, 653/48, 982,875| 4,506,552) 5,292,310 8,590 4, 268]172, 551, 051/174, 124,828 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 


Economic Classification of Census-Farms.—The economic classification of census- 
farms was determined by the value of agricultural products sold. Commercial farms 
(excluding institutional type farms), were defined as census-farms reporting sales of 
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agricultural products of $2,500 or more during the 12 months preceding the census date of 
June 1, 1966. They were subdivided into eight classes according to the total value of 
products sold. Small-scale farms were divided into three sub-groups according to the 

value of products sold—$1,200 to $2,499; $250 to $1,199; and $59 to $249. The group 
classified as institutional farms, etc., includes experimental farms, community pastures, 
Indian reserve farms and Fatiatonle -type farms regardless of the amount of sales of 


agricultural products. 


48.—KEconomic Classification of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


: 


Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
Economic Class a — ——— 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commercial Farms....... 281 301 25886 3,028 3,016 2,867 3,073 2,938 
Value of Products Sold 
of— 
$35,000 or over........ 33 f 97 f 159 i 167 
25,000-$34,999........ 37 19 } 524 74 160) 91 133) | 
15,000-— 24,999........ 27 38 79 225 191 262 188 315. 
10,000- 14, oe borat ic, ek 29 él 184 385 282 276 | 
7000-9 999. coricmi- ic 30 407 322 
SOT 08h 76 47 } 895 744 936 525 |f 20889 532 
3}. 750- A OOO akan. 31 38 701 600 525 445 540 424 
2,500- 3.749 Ege, 81 65 975 796 922 664 951 702 
Small-Scale Farms....... 1,463 1,403 4,441 3,020 9,469 6,726 8,685 5,751 
Value of Products Sold 
(8) — 
$1, 200-$2,499.......... 175 131 1,644 ial 1,923 1,410 2,043 1,464 
250— 34), 199) os nee es 624 541 1,953 1,274 4,551 3,149 4,089 2, 588 
SO P24 Oe cee 664 731 844 619 2,995 2,167 2,593 1,699 
Institutional Farms, etc. 8 5 8 9 33 28 28 1? 
Totals, Census-Farms. 1,752 1,709 7,030 6,357 12,518 9,621 11,786 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commercial Farms....... 38,927 41,961 69, 667 70,724 24,286 27,0482 63,546 69, 962 
Value of Products Sold 
(6) — 
= $35,000 or'over::--.).- 799 4,385 630 1,093 
25000-$34,999........ 550 643 } 4,811\|  3'733 386{ 585 } 681 1°789 
15,000— 24,999........ 952 2,345 Cort 9,692 868 2,556 2,295 8,571 
ecny tice ESS we 2,369 aoe 8,598 11,522 1,971 4,452 5,981 3. 
Or OOO sae ie ; 9,210 4,238 11, 496 
5,000- 7,499........ 11,851)) 9g’ g44 \ 23,901) 137173 8, 966{ 6,409 \ 24,290)| 15" 576 
3) 700-7 45999) 3. e. 8,652 8,105 11,442 8,489 5,297 3, 933 13,227 8,614 
2,500-1 3,749.0... 5s 14,553 11,508 15,134 10,520 6,798 4,569 17,068 9,219 
Small-Scale Farms....... 56, 635 38,185 51,573 39, 081 18,980 12,336 30, 164 15, 468 
Value of Products Sold 
$1, 200-$2,499.......... 23,570 15,651 20,678 14,377 9,236 5,760 18,739 9,149 
260M II9O Rae ec: 22,138 14,120 19,291 14, 410 6,965 4,235 8,791 4,278 
HO— %, 249). Aeych avec 10,947 8,414 11,604 10, 294 2,779 2,341 2,634 2,042 
Institutional Farms, etc. 195 148 93 82 40 39 214 255 
Totals, Census-Farms, 95,777 80,294 121,333 109,887 43,306 39,747 93, 924 85, 68¢ 
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: 48.—Economic Classification of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966—concluded 


Alberta British Columbia — ae ae Canada 
Economic Class — 
. 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
No No No No No. No No No 

Commercial Farms....... 45,203 48,971 8,150 8,407 2 4 259, 037 276,835 

ape of Products Sold 
oe 

$35,000 or over........ 2,195 |) f{ 724 — } ait 10, 282 

25,000-$34,999........ } 1,979 ieve.y | oR 456 \ -{ — If. 9.507)).. .. pega, 

15,000- 24,999..... em . 3, 150 5,909 871 1,236 — — 14,411 31,149 

; ee ee RES, « 5,076: |- Oe sane 1,314 —_ 2 25,923 set 

7,500- -9,999........ 6, 987 956 — 38, 753 

5'000- 7,499........ \ 15,976) 10,130 } 2,543)) 1 399 \ { ie } 90,419}) 58" 103 

3,750-— 4,999....... R 8,207 6,328 1, P31 947 1 — 49,754 37 , 923 

25500— -3,749.....<.. 10,810 7,534 1,730 1,445 1 2 69,023 47,024 

Small-Scale Farms....... 27,842 29,279 11,756 10,650 19 10 221,052 152,910 
Value of Products Sold 

Oi-—— 

$1, 200-$2,499.......... 13,495 9,362 2,102 2,019 1 3 94,256 60, 947 

ee 250— 1 199 Sir as ae 9,740 6,599 4,793 4,071 11 6 82,946 50,201 

OO weasel. fa533 4,612 4,318 4,211 4,066 7 1 43 , 850 36, 692 

Institutional Farms, etc. 162 161 28 28 5 5 814 777 

Totals, Census-Farms 735212 69,411 19,934 19,085 26 19 480, 903 430,522 


Type of Commercial Farms.—Commercial farms in the 1966 Census (census-farms 
reporting $2,500 or more sales of agricultural products) are classified by product type in 
Table 49. A criterion of 51 p.c. or more of total sales was used for this classification. 
For example, a census-farm was typed as a poultry farm if 51 p.c. or more of the total 
agricultural sales for the farm was obtained from the sale of poultry products. However, 
it was classed as a dairy-type farm if 40 p.c. to 50 p.c. of total sales was obtained from dairy 
products, provided the sale of dairy products together with the sale of cattle and calves 
amounted to 51 p.c. or more of the total sales. 


_ 49.—Commercial Farms classified by Type of Farm, by Province, Census 1966 


Type of Farm Nfld. iP AL N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No. No. No. No, No. No. 
A SP EL a 75 388 1,290 957 26, 609 21,159 
Cattle, hogs, sheep (excl. dairy farms).......... 41 752 553 475 5,945 28, 809 
tee... ae eee mes ati ee 72 33 238 150 1,714 2,179 
en eo tee oe oe — | _ — — 2 137 
Small grains (excl. wheat farms)................ — 8 —- 7 156 4,862 
Field crops, other than small grains............. 70 1, 226 63 842 1,449 | 4,488 
mmurand vegetables... .,. 2... cdc ee es dees 6 44 290 85 1,313 3,920 
Re eg Se Oe 2 6 100 76 180 118 
Miscellaneous specialty...............0:0ceceeeee 21 9 82 33 470 1,399 
ge ne ih 14 862 251 813 4,123 3,653 
Livestock combination..:................eeee 2 700 147 21h bee by/ 2,205 
Field crops combination...:...............00e- — 2 1 HG) 125 642 
MISEICOMMDINATIONS. ........... 04056 see0e se one 12 138 108 86 861 806 
Totals, Commercial Farms...,......... 301 35929 25867 25938 41,961 70,724 


————E ——LEEEE— 
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49.—Commercial Farms Classified by Type of Farm, by Province, Census 1966—concluded 


p'Gas De 
Type of Farm Man. Sask, Alta. B.C. and Canada 
NWeL 
No. No No. No. No. No. 
ge ON, ees «A ae Cee eo 1,240 592 2,089 2,061 _ 56, 460 
Cattle, hogs, sheep (excl. dairy farms).......... 5, 488 6,605 20, 418 1,850 _ 70, 936 
POOLER ys .sa is 0 cathe MN os ae bs eae ab og 542 173 402 796 _ 6, 299 
S10 0 Core Ran A aU OA EA”: ee ING ay URE Barre, MMM cer Haier 8,198 51,650 11, 238 188 — 71, 418 
Small grains (excl. wheat farms)............+--. 8,307 7,746 8, 250 406 _ 29,742 
Field crops, other than small grains............. 340 63 897 358 2 9,798 | 
Eruitesand vepetablestssesc comic a et ee eels 66 3 39 1,726 — 7,492 | 
HOTEStEY ntsc tie cena te eee cients Sleiessicitie srelpte ete 4 2 10 131 — 629 — 
Miscellaneous specialty..............0sc cece eeeee 218 133 341 602 1 3,309 
Mixed eso ch tte he Sls wes ctels oe ert eicre sie crete oats oii 2,969 2,995 5, 287 289 1 20,757 
Tavestock combination. ....- . deca acc ss ieee 1,943 1,709 3,081 81 _ 18,219 
Field crops combination.............-..+s+e00- 518 357 1,256 99 _ 3,085 
Other Combinations |... <> ss sicietcrs + cleo dieborbeds 508 929 950 109 1 4,603 
Totals, Commercial Farms............. 27,0702 69, 962 48,971 8,407 4 276,835 


ee we ee Te 


Size of Census-Farms.—Census-farms are classified by size and by province in 


Table 50. Almost 53 p.c. of the census-farms of Canada contained fewer than 240 acres in 
1966. However, there was a wide variation among the provinces: in the Atlantic Provinces, 
77.4 p.c. of the census-farms were under 240 acres in size; in Quebec and Ontario 81.6 p.c. 
were under 240 acres; in the Prairie Provinces only 19.1 p.c. fell into this category; and in 
British Columbia the proportion was 79.1 p.c. 


50.—Census-Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1966 


SS eS ee eS SS Se SS eee een 
eos >ooo— 


Size of Farm Nfld. PEZL. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Underi3iacres: Sate: i.e ee bee aa: Se 363 40 173 73 416 1,794 | 
3— OD ACTES. co. one ee ee 590 96 337 131 1,009 4,078 
TOS FOO, SER, IO 590 1,037 1,639 1,089 10,203 17,930 
{a SOE ge NS AME Sy rApncce new u OnK a. den 144 4,337 4,915 4,879 54,789 64,959 
FAG sen OY eee Re Sane oe ee ne Reema eee iW 658 1,546 1,576 10,735 14,683 
A007) 559: aS anus Ae hak as . ee b er es 5 137 594 589 2,355 4,080 
1) Sarat (| eae ae eee BOER S28 eee 1 31 231 193 532 1,450 
T6010 ike aero ee Oe oes ation 2 15 134 121 187 662 
1120 —1, 599 aks cee e ee eee ee —_ 2 34 31 46 170 
1600 acres and OVer sachet cee ass 2 4 18 24 22 81. 
Totals, Cemsus-Farms.................... 1,709 6,357 9,621 8,706 80, 294 109,887 | 


Man. Sask. Alta. BAG: on Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Undern3acresee een. chctccntethc oe the cuis doe woe eeee 228 197 323 1,083 2 4,692 
3— OACLES,. hides 6s de Ree fives ee 594 315 792 3,575 1 11,518: 
LOT OEG Oy sells ob ctetenceikcs. o's the BRM oie ae ON 1,911 868 2,298 7,212 4 44,781 
1 DS OR be Na Us Se? Sel alee at Ps ee AD 8,139 8, 858 12,648 3,217 8 166, 893 
DAY ae SOO Teese deer ta cero Sisco exons ita Ok ree 10, 147 16, 226 16, 473 1,169 1 73,226 
ADO =e DOOe Stet f eenroske. as segeoaehe ioassia eae 7,085 14,553 10, 966 731 — 41,095 
BGO a 59 ge Soe cheese « cae end ae 5,271 14,488 8,662 599 1 31, 459 
T60—1s 119 a fc epaek oc ot asters oaks 3,980 15,906 8,219 597 1 29, 824 
1 A201 O00 GS one. oes Sete fo. eugene 1,553 8,446 4,464 406 1 15, 153 
1600hacrestand OVEN. sere 6 a.-lo Safes cielo os ato 839 5,829 4,566 496 — 11,881 
Totals, Census-Farms.................6-: 39,747 85,686 69,411 19,085 19 430,522 


re ea a ee eee 


Tenure and Age of Census-Farm Operators.—The proportion of census-farm 
operators owning all or part of their land increased from 94 p.c. in 1961 to 95 p.c. in 1966 
and, as a consequence, the percentage of census-farms operated entirely on a rented basis 
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decreased. The proportion of census-farm operators under 35 years of age decreased 
from 17 p.c. in 1961 to 15 p.c. in 1966. Conversely, the proportion of operators from 45 
to 54. years of age increased from 27 p.c. to 28 p.c. and the proportion of those 55 years of 
age or older increased from 32 p.c. to 33 p.c. 


51.—Tenure and Age of Operators, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


Newfoundland Pr Asean Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Tenure and Age ap *% hey =) 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tenure of Operator— 
Owner (incl. manager).. 1,574 1,538 6,326 5,118 11,309 8,366 10,538 7,403 
3 CRS Ee Pe 29 27 64 84 85 109 115 110 
Part owner, part tenant.. 149 144 945 1,155 1,124 1,146 1,133 1,193 
Age of Operator— 
Under 25 YeaTs........4. 30 19 172 132 132 82 132 94 
BAe Bel icetl rare Se che tues 145 153 867 789 951 742 1,046 719 
35—44 role Rapin 417 326 1,479 1,266 2,455 1,640 2,588 1,643 
45—54 Ra Sane 528 569 1,936 1,668 3,389 2,690 3,274 2,596 
55—59 Pees oe ayia 243 811 803 1,591 1,280 1,454 1,174 
60—64 +) 9 lowrgee RetoeA 165 166 761 600 1,387 1,131 1,204 992 
65—69 oct tens.» 115 120 607 510 1,081 879 901 642 
70 years or over......... 141 113 702 589 1,532 us ef TiS7 alisesd 846 
Totals, Census-Farms 1,752 1,709 7,335 6,357 12,518 9,621 11,786 8, 706 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tenure of Operator— 
Owner (incl. manager)... 88,018 71,265 97, 829 86,380 28, 266 26,345 48,716 47,877 
GT ee i253 1,062 5,610 4,594 3,459 oral 9,521 6, 168 
Part owner, part tenant.. 6,506 7,967 17, 894 18,913 11,581 11,071 35,687 31,641 
Age of Operator— 
_ Under 25 YeaTS.......... 2,508 1,506 2,349 1,865 1,167 931 3,342 2,634 
BU ee a er 14,617. 11,210 15,564 13 , 037 6,130 5,171 14,705 11,888 
35—44 75 Sea eet dt, 25, 187 20,350 28,074 25, 442 1132 9,436 24,315 20, 599 
45—54 Se ein Ce 26, 555 23 , 282 31,859 29,199 11,861 11,483 24,251 24,067 
55—59 ae estar Leas 10, 483 9,571 14,796 13,380 4,775 4,899 9,694 10,025 
60—64 are ere 7,960 6,930 12,184 11, 459 GPA 3,739 7,089 7,515 
65—69 ar hud GRE 4,672 4,137 8,239 7, 884 2,390 2,236 5,328 4,540 
70 years or over......... 3,795 3,308 8,268 7,621 2,124 1, 852 5, 200 4,418 
Totals, Census-Farms| 95,777 80,294 | 121,333 | 109,887 43,306 39,747 93,924 85,686 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tenure of Operator— 
Owner (incl. manager)... 43,765 43,568 16,469 15, 283 14 352, 824 313, 156 
Meee: fou 0168 2i).). J 6,723 4,569 832 711 5 27,696 19,769 
Part owner, part tenant.. 22,724 21,274 2,633 3,091 fl 100,383 97,597 
Age of Operator— 
Under 25 years.......... 2,013 1,916 209 230 — 12,354 9,409 
25—34 Cees ee hee : 11, 882 10, 460 2,114 2,028 5 68,026 56,201 
385—44 ot 9 a ae SAGE 18,639 17,244 4,645 4,603 12 118,943 102, 554 
45—54 See as  £ F 18,739 18,516 5,512 5,310 1 127,905 119,386 
55—59 7S ey gat One 8, 416 7,949 2,652 2,326 4 54,887 51,650 
60—64 SORE ca ENS 6,105 6, 555 1,884 2,026 - 42, 466 41,115 
65—69 US ee ae 3,747 3,857 1,329 1,243 2 28,411 26,048 
70 years or over......... 3,071 2,914 1,589 1,319 2 27,911 24,159 


_ Totals, Census-Farms| 73, 212 69,411 19,934 19, 085 26 480,903 430, 522 
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Farm Machinery.—Except for the number of automobiles, which showed a slight 
decrease, all machinery items listed in Table 52 increased between 1961 and 1966. Al- 
though the number of census-farms decreased by 10.5 p.c., the numbers of trucks, hay 
balers, and forage crop harvesters on census-farms increased by 14.2 p.c., 53.0 p.c. and 45.1 
p.c., respectively. 


52._Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


Item and Year Nfld. IPs tall: N.S. INGES Que. Ont. 
Soren — frm _— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ATICOTID OLLES mente meets temic tes Sci nate cette 1961 323 4,713 6,618 6,872 55,385 110,773 
1966 426 5,026 5,700 5, 869 56, 464 104, 539 
Wotor trickster. dct cian ee sae 1961 TO 3. 253 5,965 4,657 26, 597 62,812 
1966 764 3,306 5,393 4,404 24, 499 67,622 | 
AEE GM SY cated Seavert dyer SRI RD Geer REC Tey PE 1961 462 Orato 7,074 8,102 70,697 150,046 | 
1966 519 6,341 7,252 7,989 81,674 162,303 — 
Grainscombines veer arses ool nat sete 1961 2 644 154 770 3,046 22,387 4 
1966 — 1,020 252 965 6,108 25,372 | 
Pick-up Hayabalers: tence eenkece ten ena 1961 : 29 1,047 1,419 1,586 13, 212 28,061 | 
1966 53 1,806 2,128 2,300 24,574 38,201 | 
Forage crop harvesterstace: ase dso cree soe 1961 6 74 158 158 1,551 8,945 | 


1966 9 90 175 166 3,705 11,567 | 


T. and 


Se 


Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | <4. 804) Canada 
No. - No. No. a No. No. No. - 
Automobiles ames, £2 et ok eee or 1961 34,619 We too 52, 167 14,322 14 357,951 
1966 35, 800 72,571 53,171 16,381 10 355, 957 
Motoratruckseetete.cg acts fics ce tee e 1961 31, 806 82,669 71,508 12,004 26 302,012 
1966 36,689 102, 470 85, 559 14,116 14 344, 836 
BES Ctorsits Se Messe en os Pe eee 1961 61,463 126,613 102,624 16,974 21 549,789 
1966 65, 552 134,908 112, 245 19,676 24 598,483 
Grain Combineses:. 25 eee eis ok Cee ode 1961 23,662 65,084 38,530 [Sein 1 155,611 
1966 24,815 67,144 42 , 838 1,667 1 170, 182 
Pick-upthayabpalerses een eee eer ee eres 1961 8,573 17, 283 15,632 2,679 1 89, 522 
1966 12712, 26,155 25,161 3, 858 6 136, 954 
Forage crop harvesters...............e0.005 1961 1,175 1,429 2,059 1,208 1 16,764 
1966 1,591 2,203 3,237 1,573 1 24,317 


Farm Electrification.—The proportion of census-farms reporting electric power 
increased in all provinces between 1961 and 1966, although, because of the smaller number 


of census-farms in 1966, there was a decrease in the total number reporting electric power. 
The largest percentage increase occurred in Newfoundland where the proportion moved 
from 65.8 p.c. to 84.4 p.c. In Prince Edward Island the proportion of census-farms 
reporting electric power increased from 78.1 p.c. to 89.6 p.c. and for all Canada it increased 
from 85.2 p.c. to 88.7 p.c. If the number of non-resident census-farms were subtracted 
from the total, the proportion reporting electric power in 1966 would be 96.6 p.c.; this is 
especially significant in Saskatchewan where almost 20 p.c. of all census-farms are non- 
resident farms. 
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53.—Farm Electrification, by Province, Censuses of 1951, 1961 and 1966 
1951 1961 1966 
Province or Territor Farms P.C Varms C Farms PC 
y Reporting of All Reporting f All Reporting All 
Electric | farms | Electric | yo, Electric |p 
Power Power = Power bested 
No. No. No. 
sn HDUVSYCTT RET ie OS, ee caer arlene cata atores 1,383 38.1 1,152 65.8 1,443 84.4 
Bernice Ldward Island iscsccs cece cewee vce ee wees 2,226 22.0 5,728 78.1 ,693 89.6 
on Sparin te ea eae eee eee 16,733 ilies. 11,953 95.5 9,272 96.4 
vals WAC Keine SBE HE haw sees scare: econ MRD Stench 15,938 60.3 TST 96.5 8,419 96.7 
PERDC ORRIN SLT OR 6s TINT RAN EO CE TTT 90,209 67.2 93,197 97.3 78,605 97.9 
I ea or oh hae toh Mince. dace Mok ees wee 110,595 73.8 115, 453 95.2 | 105,519 96.0 
MALTON 8 Ig cicebs aperoresanagpers Ana oro tevarejoneredeed 25,208 48.1 39,081 90.2 36,160 91.0 
MSR TG AAEL GS sir eray th cpsectss orccotcravaitctersr secleratghacaboenevarere 18, 213 16.3 61,626 65.6 63 , 339 73.9 
ENE eho 5:21 TEI TT TONG TRS SOS OE OUT 20,709 24.6 52,936 (Poa 56,189 81.0 
Memeo Olu bias... SO a AML rn cles AME 18,168 68.8 17,370 87.1 17,299 90.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 25.0 15 ad 12 63.2 
ORAL E TT IR ie oe) «COR RA | Sa 8 319,383 51.3 | 409,882 85.2 | 381,950 88.7 


Farm Capital.—The total capital value of census-farms in Canada increased by 
44.8 p.c. between 1961 and 1966, reflecting increases of 52.8 p.c. in the value of land and 


buildings, 38.3 p.c. in machinery and equipment, and 18.6 p.c. in livestock and poultry. 


~ 54.—Farm Capital, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


Province or Territory and Year 


MSC OEE 5 oec pale wheis cos ose ateve oles 
New Brunswick............... peer. 
ara do cede orm eserisidh veces sss 
Bin ic OBR Ree ace Pee ee aoe 
BG, 5 cre dp Ge co eens Gites s+ 
= | Serer ne OR? Rete eae aaa 
Ooo. cack aGh ofp oo 0 div oft Wain os + 
MMEICOOIUIND IA, 6.5 ice so es bem oes 


Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 


1961 
1966 


Buildings 


Value of 
Land and 
$ 


19,006, 200 
24,030,300 


52,500,800 
72,682,600 


89, 262,800 
102, 849, 400 


90,114,800 
$1,628,500 


1,014,681, 500 
1,159,021, 200 


2,572,302, 700 
3,451, 145,600 


719,612,000 
1,178,177,500 


1, 856,523,300 
3,900, 966 , 300 


1,715,367, 200 
2,865, 472,200 


493 ,030, 800 
727,878, 100 


239, 200 
112,500 


8, 622,641,300 
13,173, 964, 200 


Value of Value of 
Machinery and | Livestock and 

Equipment Poultry 

$ $ 

2,944,500 1,986,700 
3,454,700 2,868, 400 
26, 856, 300 16,939, 400 
35, 655,400 20, 282,700 
30,252,100 26,073,900 
34,443,700 26,492,000 
31,682,200 23,566,000 
36, 824,900 22,325,500 
301, 257,000 308,941,100 
373,979, 600 350, 868, 900 
579,281,700 590,011,600 
758, 397, 800 674, 586, 200 
272,018,900 162, 456 , 700 
380,352,500 198,839, 100 
686 , 825,700 321,010,300 
1,020, 618,300 389, 851,900 
550,875,500 451,254,100 
785,031,700 565,115,700 
86, 487, 700 77, 647, 800 
123 , 543, 500 97,688, 400 
149,900 61,300 
109,300 26, 200 
2, 568,631,509 | 1,979,948, 900 
3,502,411,400 | 2,348,945, 000 


Total 
Capital 
Value 
§ 
23,937,400 
30,353,400 


96, 296,500 
128,620,700 


145, 588, 800 
163,785, 100 


145,363,000 
150,778, 900 


1,624, 879,600 
1,883, 869,700 


3,741,596, 000 
4, 884,129,600 


1, 154,087,600 
1,757,369, 100 


2, 864,359,300 
4,911, 436,500 


2,717,496, 800 
4,215,619, 600 


657,166,300 
949, 110,000 


450, 400 
248 ,000 


13,171, 221,700 
19, 075,320,600 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 55 and 56 are based on estimates published in March and April 1967 by the. 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give the 
acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests 
of 1965 and 1966 with average for the years 1960-64, in the leading countries of the world. 


55.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1965 and 1966 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Aver 
ge Average 
1960-64 1965 1966 1960-64 1965 1966 
000 000 000 000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 
bu. bu. bu. 
North Americal... techie seas hie ee a Seek Sees 717,325 80,015 81,806 || 1,819.0 | 2,039.0 2,213.1 | 
Ganada’ OOS 22k. «0 Ss hlies us ee ee 26,785 28 , 282 30, 298 538.2 648.9 844.4 
IM GX1CO: Bt ivisc sees Marie aatac.c NS Cendin cael entice 1,971 2,056 1,569 57.9 73.5 57.0 
Wnited Statesccc once momen so. oc nee wae ne 48,481 49 560 49 843 1,221.9 | 1,315.6 1,310.6 | 
CMP OPO. cc ceak sees Sanaa ee hcae es eee 70,123 71,059 68,666 || 2,068.1 | 2,472.1 2529264 
urope: West seid sac ees wads wo ns a ei 45,416 46 , 428 43,523 || 1,484.6 | 1,665.2 1,466.0 
SAMISUEIS Ae eee ee eee Lene eats Seren 683 681 775 26.2 24.3 33.0 
Beloit byt eee: ek: ti te ade ke 513 562 525 29.3 31.4 23.9 
Britain ee eee ieee aoe ae ne cease 2,064 Doa0 2,240 121.0 153.3 130.5 
WMenMarksoscc 7 aks e Soe eek Sage tee 299 314 De Pe 17.9 20.7 14.3 
Finland:....;.0.. Meee. FOR FAS. A Se. 598 660 516 15.5 18.4 13.6 
Eran G6 cee eee ee Gh ere 10, 459 11,171 9 , 862 431.6 542.3 414.2 
Germany“ Westiacce eae ee eee 3,430 3,489 3,431 173.8 159.7 166.6 
GTCOCE see saa eae pre a eran eee eae 2,690 2,776 2,515 63.3 73.4 72.1 
TERT es ah ie eee an ee ae ee ae 11,009 10,602 10,561 303.5 359.2 345.6 
fhUxembDOUre eee ar eer eer 48 45 47 bat lent 1.4 
Netherlands: cs00t tots dee tee oe 326 392 366 21.4 25.4 22.0 
INOEWEY ce cence can nce EM OR Sabie 21 10 4 0.8 0.4 Om 
Portugal strc cc oot ener aoeeedetetisi orate eer 1,754 1,552 1,211 19.3 22.5 11.2 
Spal Gr achkaoser oe oh ae Ee gee: 10, 251 10,512 10,380 151.4 173.2 176.9 | 
SWOdeN oo iste ee ace eite meee cee ee 783 684 6 30.9 38.1 21.5 
Switzerland ie: set Ate ccs dye dees ne eels 258 256 259 12.6 12s 11.8 
HuroperWiast2¢ soccer dace ore aes 24,707 24,631 25,143 633.4 806.9 826.7 
NPD ANIA sce eae eee ociausicc one ware ote Marae oe 273 — — 3.4 — — 
BERTI Paha thie Aen Gers 6 ope Gamiaee Oo nO Re see opte 3,057 2,829 2,820 dee 107.3 116.6 
@zechoslov align sooo ca aeerinsn eieeees 1,739 2,041 2,125 61.8 (ok 79.0 
Germany, Hastvsins soctccssincce tee. cette ake 1,027 1,213 1,186 47.3 66.2 61.7 
1s by chen Chee sar ee ane GRR eee aoe MO OTE C omer 2,594 2,674 2,518 67.9 86.2 17.9 
POAT eee coterie Silica ekeiotee cueiehane ose 3,626 4,102 4,225 102.4 12537 127.5 
ROMANIA cto ee cic Tee oe ere 7,256 SHO 7,497 140.5 218.1 191.1 
SVG OS LA VIS st rpacmrs coreeaar ie Se rencisre kare aoe Onlao 4,151 4,522 132.9 127.1 169.8 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?................0. 160,000 | 173,500 | 172,000 || 1,837.2 | 1,700.0 2,755.0 
YN Pg SS AA Be ee a aa Pete ens ctr 144,092 | 146,777 | 143,628 || 1,878.3 | 2,047.2 1,877.4 
AC NANIStA Ce Oo ee as ae eee dne CODER AOS 5,700 , 80 5,800 80.8 83.8 74.3 
@bina «Mainland sat peer ci eee 62,500 61, 800 60 , 500 760.6 808.4 738.5 
(GAIA hades gote aenetes 8 OSESICED Be ep AONInT Orage 178 162 152 2.0 2.9 yi 
CLE eee ie erent he aka ettisrmer eet ceueorepes 33,123 33,260 31,624 397.2 451.6 393.9 
ERAT ee ee ee a ake onan iit aioe 4,925 5,000 5,300 100.7 106.6 117.2 
| Wg2 1 be Pascoe coin Caaed Gacky Dec ea BRS Sts AIMS bide 3,060 — — 26.4 31.5 20.2 
ESTACI Tees re oes cide ere eee 128 178 203 2.5 5.5 3.0 
ALN eee iis ath aoe eam © POR coat top Con eo ons 1,475 1,176 1,014 50.7 47.3 37.6 
FS ORCLaT ee Oe rat eta: lore hac ons saiscor penn cee ckons eee saison! 604 689 620 4.9 10.2 3.7 
TPeEDAnOUe et: oh eee ee res yoda reer tite eons 142 146 160 1.4 2.0 2.2 
Pakistan’ Tiere ees see ae a at 12,301 13,272 13,167 149.4 169.9 145.9 
SAGE ee, Been ate stint Aaa ht SAORI Hirth Gerserncrticraiec 2,750 3,000 2,800 26.7 33.1 14.7 
ERT ICC ye eee OO ence ts een 16,000 17,600 17,700 256.5 273.0 301.3 
TT LEE ON So enh ARE BP ty ond Sry end 17,526 19,075 16,270 209.0 222.9 175.3 
PANS OL 1Ey te, cee lee eres eis Lasts ape ctor eetneets raetene 4,641 5,416 3,656 46.7 48.6 26.5 
KK On yanaitontencite dime croeiegorncroeis overs etererdinreyee teers 265 300 325 4.6 4.9 5.7 
IMOFOCCON eo. ace ee cae ee he darren ae ase 3,900 4,095 4,043 38.0 48.4 29.8 
South Africa, Republic of..................045 2,830 3,130 2,600 31.7 24.5 20.5 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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55.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1965 and 1966 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country “ PER Es 
Average | 1965 | 1966 || Average | i965 | 1966 
000 7000 "000 000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 
bu. bu. bu. 

Africa—concluded 
ITE een die ye as Syeeeaaraelen OF ie, SEER ne 47 141 141 11 2.1 2.3 
SE Sin .e pogo ORReS BG As Ge ae ene ee 2,661 2,726 2,088 15.9 19.1 12.9 
inited Arab Republic. .5.45.......0cceseeeees 1,440 1,427 1,495 55.3 58.8 59.5 
BMMEME MBA BICTICRY o.oo dese bie deccsaccens 17,378 16,106 17,902 347.8 315.0 326.8 
ECCT, Fines ye’ aang ge 1S eee ee es 11,651 11,349 13,093 263.2 227.8 246.2 
EET TMPINGE Sh. 2 REPRE RENE, citi ok Geo ss 1,395 768 _ 9.0 8.5 12.9 
I eee a ne 2,090 1,938 1,826 44.6 43.0 40.8 
 SHORTILANSo fs Roe Sey See eee ea 350 297 272 4.6 5.1 4.6 
SL ALGYS: 5 2 -l FEGeSocns Bee eee 166 156 161 2.3 2.0 2.1 
et ARE oe nis chan. Cidiin is «0 3 cin,> eattterale.« 377 370 370 5.5 5.4 5.1 
A EURTERA3 Aro 5 Beanie Oe, Be 2 Oa en eer 1,107 979 929 15.6 20.1 11.9 
LTS. 6.48 SE SR eg A Aen ce 16,002 17,711 20,733 314.0 270.1 459.7 
PDTC ES NE ioe 6 cho Re, Mel ae « inion Bablereates 15,805 17,515 20,517 304.9 259.7 448 .5 
RAGA ERs ae ee 197 196 216 9.1 10.4 11.2 
hes St PRR oss ASE Sa We Bll) ane i (8 Sembee ad Precious BERS 
World; Totals?. ... 28... 65.0 605.0 0000eees 502,450 | 524,200 | 521,000 | 8,473.0 | 9,075.0 | 10,100.0 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial acreage and production estimates. 
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56.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1965 and 1966 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64 


Oats Barley 


Continent and Country 


Average : Average 
1960-64 1965 1966 1960-64 1965 1966 


000 bu. "000 bu. 000 bu. 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 


North America!.................... 1,342.2 1,373.4 1,216.7 585.4 615.0 690.8 
EULESS IES AA a 397.3 415.0 388.7 171.9 214.6 292.9 
cinder cess Cs wns 4.8 5.6 5.6 7.8 7.9 8.1 
Bymited States. ........--scceccees 939.9 926.9 798.1 405.6 392.3 389.6 

nee ea 1,141.2 1,106.4 1,113.0 1,461.5 1,737.1 1,840.6 
BEE ODG West! fac. coe Satehroxemys cw ss 797.5 793.6 794.4 1,153.3 1,389.4 1,485.1 

3 rE Tey. oe Ra ge 21.8 18.9 22.4 26.5 24.0 32.4 
Pema 1s lee odd. Se! 27.1 21.0 20.2 21.0 23.9 22.1 
COOUDSIY 5 San eee 110.6 84.9 78.1 270.6 376.2 410.8 
SORIA sot recs cee es cs 44.9 Dane 59.5 148.9 189.5 190.2 
CRIN) a ee ge 54,9 70.3 60.7 14.4 23.0 27.4 
COM sic ag 169.9 172.9 176.7 286.6 338.9 342.3 
Mrermany; West... .'00........0- 143.4 141.4 161.2 157.7 154.5 177.7 
UGE. 7 aan CES CEC Dice nee ete 9.7 12.2 12.0 11.4 18.9 29.0 
IENTR Pr el cine ah, gsicts cas « 24.3 21.8 20.0 PER 26.3 28.0 
Lina i ie ee re eae 34.0 36.3 32.9 12.2 Soca 11.6 
ee 2.4 2.1 2.5 0.9 1.0 1,2 
Metherlands...............+---- 27.6 25.0 24.6 17.2 pe | 19.1 
BRERV AN VORA E Wie kid cc lelae eiend biel les 8.9 7.8 6.3 19.4 22.3 18.6 
i a Liseal 6.8 4.7 2.6 08 2.3 
ED oo GQ ce eee 29.2 24.5 28.8 86.9 86.9 100.3 
Ns Siacawoe obese os 81.0 92.3 81.6 48.2 66.0 66.5 
MIEPOPIAN 5s... oi cis eines s veces 2.8 1.9 1.9 4.5 4.4 4.6 
Sourope Past). ..................:- 343.7 312.8 318.6 308.2 347.7 355.5 
NR i ech stnresar erate eyece oc do 10.6 7.6 11.7 29.5 40.2 48.9 
Czechoslovakia................. 56.4 43.4 51.1 74.6 64.3 72.9 
Seermmny, Iast...............-+ 58.4 §2.2 55.8 55.8 75.8 70.3 


_ For footnotes, see end of table. 
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56.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1965 and 1966 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64— concluded 


Oats Barley 


Continent and Country 


Average Average 
1960-64 1965 1966 1960-64 1965 1966 


"000 bu. "000 bu. 000 bu. |} 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 


Europe—concluded 
Europe East—concluded 


Elungaryeerk sca caution Gener 8.0 4.3 5.0 44,1 46.5 42.1 
Poland t08& «0.040 8st se eee 175.3 173.1 160.0 61.6 67.0 66.8 | 
Romania ®6.....3:6-86.....-5.4%% 121 8.5 8.3 18.3 22.3 21.6 
Vugoslavaarenc me a-ha ol URS 26.7 24.2 Slee 32.8 | 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)? 425.3 316.9 447.8 740.2 872.7 1,125.3 
7.43 PU ps. A eh Se 97.3 96.5 95.8 841.9 828.1 806.5. 
Afohanistant....64. Rake. ss.coeees — — — 17.4 Tied 1742 | 
COV PTUS he cnc whe Pee eee — — — 3.4 6.3 3.9 
india. de R oe ecns Sees _ — — 120.8 115.9 104.9 
I Keene ey ee eh, Se | a i — — -— 43.6 45.9. 45.9 
Geo ae ais Oo a LOR ore ae no aoe — — —_— 41.2 43.6 3222 || 
MSTACL ORS cs Sk PE ee ae eee — — a 3.0 Se 0:7. 
NADAN. dee sw cide SAN oe oon ee 9.8 9.4 8.5 UBEY 56.7 50.8. 
Korea, Republiciol. §%......8.08 — — — 43.7 65.4 92.8. 
iPalastanmmern eet ae tae oe — — 6.2 6.0 4,4! 
Sy cla: APRN pe Rte aes hoes —_ — 24.9 23.0 6.9 
Cur key sesecmr see See oar 30.0 31.0 31.0 152.0 142.4 160.8 
YR ea Ce 1 ne pee ae ee ee 11.0 9.6 7.9 90.0 87.7 39.2. 
INNO OET AES We cposarztckanarsr ganesh er WRT cues — —_— — 24.1 17.4 6.2. 
MORGCCOScarscstn he Ar eee 1.0 fe? 0.8 Bl.2 54.6 23.2 | 
South Africa, Republic of......... 7.5 Ted 6.4 Leg 1.4 1.3 
ST anIST aM ee ee ek oe ure eaa tate: —_ — _ 6.3 8.3 Sai | 
United Arab Republic. ....0.2.... — — —_ 6.5 6.0 4.7. 
South America!.............-...... 61.0 47.9 50.6 59.0 42.7 45.7 
VA TON TUNA yay Pa suet wo sro er archery ars 48.5 Bonk 37.9 34.6 18.6 21.0 
COMTIOWIS io on on clarinet 8.1 8.0 8.2 5.6 6.4 0 
Golomb asco acre ek ee es —_— — —_— 5.0 4.4 4.6 
Wegador .4) osc onc de SE — — — 3.6 3.4 3.4 
Perino. bisvacra sara carne te eeees — — _— 8.5 8.5 8.0 
LOS GIT aD Rid Sapa enn BEmomoc eee 4.2 6.7 4.3 1.6 1.3 1.5 
OCeanla Pee arc cceaisccchroneistrneets 82.3 78.8 99.6 53.4 48.8 60.7 
INGSLEALLGOE ascension ern ern os 79.6 75.9 97.0 48.9 43.6 54.7 
INeweZeal ang ssay ioe tora Pat 2.9 2.6 4.5 one 6.0 
World Totals!.............. 3,160.4 3,029.6 3,031.4 3,831.4 4,232.0 4,609.0 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production estimates. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. avi of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest. days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so 
dependent upon its forest resources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. 
The annual forest harvest of some 3,424,000,000 cu. ft. supports a highly complex and 
diversified export and domestic industry directly employing more than 300,000 persons and 
paying out $1,200,000,000 annually in salaries and wages. The forests support 8,000 
sawmills and 4,000 wood-using plants, many of them small units contributing appreciably 
to the income of local economies. The pulp and paper industry alone stands first among 
Canadian manufactures in terms of employment, wages paid, new investment and net value 
of output, and the sale of forest products abroad represents about 27 p.c. of the value of 
Canada’s export trade. 


The predominant part played by the pulp and paper, lumber and other forest products 
industries in the development of the country and in its current economy has resulted in a 
widespread tendency to evaluate the forest in terms of timber alone. But equally im- 
portant is the fact that the existence of widespread forest cover, productive or unproductive 
in the sense of human utilization, remains essential to the maintenance of the balance of 
nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and assuring supplies of water, in lowering 
the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind and protecting the land against drought 
and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds and animals. It is reassuring that a growing 
realization of the economic importance of the forest for its non-commercial values, including 
recreation and wildlife and watershed protection, is bringing about increasing recognition 
of the true value of the forest and is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


.* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forest resources and depletion and the federal forestry program were 
revised by the Department of Forestry and Rural Development, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were 
prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied 
ee: except as otherwise noted, were revised in the Forestry Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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FORESTRY 


1.—Forest Resources 


Forest Regions.*—The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate 


climatic zone but wide 


marked differences in their character in different 


well-defined forest regions may be re 


variations in physiographic soil and climatic conditions cause 
parts of the country; hence, eight fairly 


cognized. These regions, with the relative proportion 
of the total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows :— 


Percentage of 


Region Forest Area Region 
Oreal oe aca ae cies teens ers 82.1 Acadian.........++- 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 Columbia.........-- 
Bisbelninéss tt cvnsinen@ baceknc 3.7 Deciduous.......--- 
Montan@.etijccn scene nce ne aerate 2.3 
Coaster re me eee oes slots ae LON aio 


Boreal Forest Region.—This 


Canada, forming a continuous belt from New 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. 


Percentage of 
Forest Area 


eoeeeoses eee 
eoeorecer rere 


Coeceeesesere 


eee eceeor eters 


Region comprises the greater part of the forest area of 
foundland and the Labrador coast westward 


The white and the black spruces 


are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which ranges throughout, 


balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and 
pine in the western and northwestern parts. 
there is a general admixture of broadleaved 


these are important in the central 
of transition to the prairie. In turn, 
and, with increasingly rigorous clim 


lichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. 
border of the Region, a considerable intermixture o 
and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, 


Lawrence Forest such as the white 
ash and eastern white cedar. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region —Along the Great Lakes 
River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain dominant 


pines, 


central portions, 


and alpine fir and lodgepole 


and south-central portions, 


Although the forests are primarily coniferous, 
trees such as the white birches and poplars; 


particularly in the zone 


the proportion of spruce and tamarack rises northward 
atic conditions, the close forest gives way to the open 


In the east there is, along the southern 
f species from the Great Lakes-St. 


black 


and the St. Lawrence 
and the red 


broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar maple, red 


maple, red oak, basswood and white el 
white cedar and largetooth aspen and, 
white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, 


to a lesser extent, beech, 


poplars and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain humid 


spruce is abundant. 


Subalpine Forest 
in Western Canada. 
of the Skeena, Nass and Peace 


Rivers on the north. The presence of the black and the white spruces 
indicates a close relationship with the Boreal Region, and the characteristic 
lodgepole pine—have boreal counterparts. 
and of western hemlock, westerr 
Other species found are western larch 


Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and 


some entry of blue Douglas fir from the Montane Forest 


red cedar and amabilis fir from the 
whitebark pine, limber pine and, 0 
hemlock. 


Coast Forest. 


m. Other species with wide range are the eastern 


white oak, butternut and 
balsam fir, jack pine, 
portions of the east, rec 


Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain uplands 
It extends northward to the major divide separating the drainage 
Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine and Liare 


plus aspen and birel 
species— 
There i: 


n the coastal mountains, yellow cedar and mountair 


Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior upland 
of British Columbia as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley 


east side of the Rocky Mountains. 


It is a northern extension of 


of the western mountain system in the United States and comes 


Columbia and Subalpine Forests. 


Ponderosa pine is a 


and a small area on th: 
the typical forest of mucl 
in contact with the Coast 


characteristic species of the souther 


* A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published b; 
the Department of Forestry and Rural Development, 
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portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the central and 
southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being particularly 
well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir from the 
Subalpine Region together with white birch are important constituents in the northern 
parts. The white spruce, although primarily boreal in affinity, is also present here. Exten- 
sive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant Sitka spruce in the north and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south. 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and 
alpine fir, are common toward the timber-line. Western white pine is found in the southern 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton- 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution. Arbutus and Garry 
oak, species whose centres of population lie southward in the United States, occur in Canada 
only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands and mainland. 


Acadian Foresi Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, exclusive 
of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region 
and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though not 
exclusive species and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was once an important forest constit- 
uent but the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of wide distribution 
are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, red maple, white birch, 
wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, although present in New Brunswick, is 
extremely rare elsewhere and jack pine is apparently absent from the upper St. John 
Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red cedar 
and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior “wet belt’’. Associated 
trees are the blue Douglas fir which is of general distribution and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann spruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Region 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread in 
the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, 
are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in 
this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, 
and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and swamp white 
oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few and there is only a scattered 
distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 


Forest Land.—The forest area of Canada is estimated at 1,710,788 sq. miles, about 
57 p.c. of which is ‘‘productive” in the sense that it is capable of producing merchantable 
timber; the remainder is incapable of producing merchantable timber because of adverse 
climatic, soil or moisture conditions or is reserve forest land for which no inventories are 
available. Table 1 shows the areas of productive and non-productive forest land in each 
province and territory; forest land in each province classified by type of growth is given in 
Chapter X at p. 466. 
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1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province 


: Non- 
Productive é 
Province or Territory Forest progucn 2 Total 
Land Land 
klk ee ee aE Te. maT A Pe AP A PT 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Newioudiand’. @b. ssscnkeces tate ss poem ne tisuss nine «secre eee 33, 862 53,930 — 87,792 
Prince EdwardiIslands . f::tc. 2.2 WAND. M1. SARI eee ee ahh oid ais 813 121 934 
Nova Scotian ace ote ca fensevl® Seesteriiite: ae a rere Tika 15,080 1,194 16,274 | 
NGWIBTUNE WICK toate ts cos seg ee cect annming toe neg oe 23 , 887 449 24,329 | 
Quebecd na lagadl . Gs GOR. ION. TORR oe Ge Cees 220 , 625 157,500 378; 125mm) 
Ontaiio oe 2/2385 .ckih oi con® WE AE ee Pee 164,568 97,174 261,742 
WEaiPO a cee ee ee ore iis Siow wien Baa wre gels ae Lae ae 58, 189 64,632 122,821 
Saakatchewantlil.cm (ltih. SOE) LRP E LISS dewen + at Reinke 42,142 75, 596 117, 738er4 
Albertans cte.c-0: decderadachh= <= sents usliedlie ea eh 116,572 41 023 157 595mm | 
Britigh Columbia. c0e tse esa. ee gence = oe oh ye Gents mwas tes 208,411 59 , 227 267,638 
TOTALS, PROVINCES. ....00:- es eeeeseseneeeeeseecese 884, 149 550, 839 1,434,988 
Vaikon Derritory soon: sc cow +52 tite Bah ee Mee Bees sel as 42,100 39,100 81,200 
Northwest Territories.......50 00... e cece cere cece e reece caees 33,600 161,000 194,600 
CANAGS:. «ac ce cdes Gitta ha Bay ate 959,849 759,939 "1,710,788 


With help from the Federal Government, inventories of the forest resources are made 
periodically by provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the federal Depart-' 
ment of Forestry and Rural Development compiles the national forest inventory (see: 
p. 471). The latest estimates of the total stand of merchantable timber, by province and 
region, appear in Table 2. These estimates are subject to constant revision as more 
accurate and complete inventories are compiled. | 


2,.—Estimate of Merchantable Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by 
Province and Region 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
F == Cee e ea Pe ave ees | 
Province and Region Lat 
ge Small Large Small Large Small 
Material!| Material? Total Material!|Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 
Million 000 Million | Million 7000 Million || Million 000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. it. cu. ft. cords cu. {t. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. 
Newfoundland..........- 2,125} 136,400} 18,719 244 3,922 577. 2,369] 140,822] 14,296 
habradOlsen oeeaide. 6 1,105 70,000 7,066 V7 2,868 ey 1,182 72,863 7,382 
Ksland a..seccrcoe deo 1,020 66, 400 6,664 167 1,569 300 1, 187 67,969 6,964 
Prince Edward Island... 20 1,829 175 7 800 75 2 2,629 25( 
NOVa OGOULN en nck ee 2,149} 50,824 6 , 469 1,529} 20,988 3,313 3,678} 71,812 9,782 
New Brunswick........- 4,300) 89,978 11,948 2,652) 26,713 4,923 6,952] 116,691 16,871 
Totats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES.......050+ 8,594) 279,031} 32,311 4,432} 52,423 8,888] 13,026) 331,454 41,196 
Gevecor ets sen wrote 59,702) 290,220} 84,371 17,472} 73,985} 23,761 77,174| 364,205) 108, 18: 
OntarioS ete eee 21,584} 530,236 66,654| 25,466) 228,825 44,916 47,050] 759,061) 111,57 
ToraLs, CENTRAL 
IPROVINCES!.+. beeen sc 81,286) 820,456} 151,025 42,938] 302,810} 68,677 124, 224]1, 123,266] 219,70: 
ManivOoadscccr tte cieres 1,863} 92,498 9,725 1,065| 24,188 3,121 2,928) 116,686 12, 84 
Saskatchewan..........-- 1,742) 102,637 10, 467 3,174) 76,822 9,704 4,916} 179,459 20,40 
IN Deitamneee es sere oes 13,241) 207,720} 30,897 12,343] 187,885 24,063 25,584] 345,605) 54,96 
Torats, PRAIRIE 
IPROVIANCES ec. eid ay- 16,846) 402,855} 51,089 16,582) 238,895) 36,888] 33, 428| 641,750} 87,97 
British Columbia........ 292,020; 766,021} 357,132 14,337| 64,119 1$,787|| 306,357| 830,140 376,91 
Yukon Territory...... er 926} 76,000 7,386 180 18,700 1,770 1,106} 94,700 9,15 
Northwest Territories... 600} 112,000 10, 120 424) 41,000 3,909 1,024} 153,000 14,02 
Canada, «.)6<serce- 400, 272/2,456,363| 609,063| 78,893 717,947| 139,919] 479,165|3,174,310 748,98 


1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches (units of 85 cu. ft.). 
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Tenure of Forest Land——Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the pro- 
ductive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the right 
of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or 
licence have been granted on 23 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder comprises 
unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, military 
reserves, etc. 

Woodlots on the 480,903 farms (1966) across the country comprise about 3 p.c. of the 
total productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four acres 
to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the southern part 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province 
(Net area in sq. miles) 


Federal Total 
Provincial Crown Land Crown Privately Owned Land O oe a 

Tand couple 

Province or Territory |—— — — — 7 SAT en a Te ay 

Leases | Permits Farm Kr Py 
and and Total Total Wood- Other Total Te ei 
Licences Sales lots er 

Newfoundland............. 25,976 — 25,976 — 31 1 715 1,746 PHL AT PY 
DEAISEA CLOT 5... «cajcyere' Meyers 009 ¢ 19,219 — 19,219 — — — — 19,219 
UG be 6,757 —_ 6,757 -- 31 1,716 1,746 8,503 
Prince Edward Island..... —- 6 3 417 382 799 808 
POV COLA, ..0. 0.0 esse eee 1,148 19 i olay 31 2,130 9,525 11,655 12,853 
New Brunswick........... 10, 403 — 10, 403 413 1,923 10, 459 12,382 23,198 
MICO et Rit oy. asic deo 77, 805 — 77,805 225 6,678 18, 436 258 114 103,144 
Ontario.. 83,903 — 83,9191 $6 5,086 11,105 16,191 100, 206 
MMPMIEODS, hacct. eee. ee wed 1,488 600 2,088 320 2,327 1, 48¢ 3,816 6, 224 
Saskatchewan............. 1,815 1,000 2,815 592 2,216 2,081 4,297 7,704 
oD 7,659 — 7,659 1,631 Brodit — Sil 12,607 
British Columbia.......... 3, 834 2,344 6,178 920 1,147 9,141 10, 288 17,386 
Watkon Lernitory, }.. nc... 0) — — — 25 2 — y 2 
Northwest Territories..... — — — 2 — — — 2 
@anada?. >... ..... 214, 031 3,969 | 218,016! 4,2582| 25,274 64,333 89,607 311,881 
1 Includes 16 sq. miles of ‘‘other’’ provincial Crown land. 2 Of this total, 320 sq. miles are under lease or 


licence—283 sq. miles in Alberta, the 25 sq. miles in the Yukon Territory and the 2 sq. miles in the Northwest 
Territories. 


Canada’s Forest Trees.*—There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 
31 are conifers or ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and one tenth of the 
large number of the deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial value. 

The spruces are the most important forest trees in Canada. Although red spruce is 
found only in Eastern Canada, and Sitka and Engelmann only in the far west, black spruce 
and white spruce are found from the Atlantic almost to the Pacific, and northward to 
Alaska. About one third of Canada’s timber volume is spruce. The wood is used for 
pulpwood, lumber and plywood. 

Second only to the spruces are the two-needled pines—jack pine, which grows from 
Nova Scotia to northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories, and lodgepole pine in 
western Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. These pines comprise 11 p.c. 
of Canada’s standing timber volume. 

Third in importance are the true firs, of which the most widely distributed is the 
balsam fir, found from the Atlantic seaboard west to north-central Alberta. In the far 


a Prepared by John W. Ker, Professor of Forestry, University of New Brunswick; reproduced courtesy Timber- 
jack Machines Limited. The dominant species existing in each forest region are given on pp. 538-539 and detailed 
information is contained in Department of Forestry and Rural Development Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada. 
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west are three species: grand fir, which grows on the southern coast of British Columbia 
and in the southern interior; amabilis fir, found at intermediate levels on the coast; and 
alpine fir, which grows in the mountains and interior of British Columbia, the foothills 
of Alberta and southern Yukon Territory. The wood is commonly cut as pulpwood and, 
to a lesser extent, as sawlogs. 


Next in abundance is a family of eight broadleaved deciduous trees: the trembling 
aspen, largetooth aspen, balsam poplar and five cottonwoods—the eastern, black, lanceleaf, 
narrowleaf and plains cottonwood. The most widely distributed is the trembling aspen, 
followed by the balsam poplar. The black cottonwood reaches the largest size in this’ 
family. In demand for veneer stock, this species and its hybrids will yield large wood 
volumes per acre on short rotations under intensive management. The other species in 
this group are used in the manufacture of excelsior and soda pulp. 


Fifth among Canada’s forest trees is the hemlock. Three species are native to Canada: 
eastern hemlock grows in the Maritimes, southern Quebec and Ontario; western hemlock at 
lower and intermediate levels throughout the coastal and interior wet belts of British 
Columbia; and mountain hemlock at higher elevations in the southern mountains of British 
Columbia, growing down to sea level on wet, exposed sites on the northern coast and the 
panhandle of Alaska. Western hemlock is a valuable pulpwood species. Eastern hemlock 
is a main commercial source of tannin and the wood is used for railway ties, wood-stave: 
pipe, lumber and pulp. Mountain hemlock is not important as a timber species. 


The tree responsible more than any other for British Columbia’s world-wide reputa- 
tion for timber is the coastal form of the Douglas fir, which is dominant in the forests of 
the south coast and the southeastern half of Vancouver Island. An interior form, the 
blue Douglas fir, is widely distributed throughout the Rocky Mountain system. Douglas 
fir is used extensively for lumber, plywood, construction timbers, piling and kraft pulp. 


Next in order are the cedars, including arborvitae and yellow cedar. The eastern 
white cedar is found from western Nova Scotia to Manitoba; its wood is light and resistant 
to decay. The western red is of prime importance to British Columbia. In virgin forests, 
it attains heights of 150 to 200 feet and diameters of 8 to 10 feet. It is used for lumber, 
hand-split shakes, shingles, poles and posts. At higher altitudes on the British Columbia 
coast, the red cedar is replaced by the yellow cedar. The wood of this species also resists 
decay and is prized for boat-building and interior finishing. It is useful for poles, piling 
and as battery separators. 


Finally, there are the birches. Most abundant is the white birch which grows widely 
throughout Canada. Western white birch is a large tree, reaching heights of 100 feet 
and diameters of three to four feet. It is found in northern and western Alberta, in 
British Columbia and also on the Atlantic Coast in the east. However, the most important 
hardwood tree in Eastern Canada is the yellow birch, which grows in southern Newfound- 
land, the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario. Its wood is much in demand for flooring, 
furniture, veneer and railroad ties. 


Canada is indeed fortunate to possess such a diversity of useful tree species. The 
white pine and spruce in the east, and Douglas fir, western red cedar and western hemlock 
in British Columbia have won for Canada its enviable position as the world’s leading 
nation in forest products trade. 


Section 2.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 

The latest information available on the rate and causes of depletion of reserves of 
merchantable timber is given in Table 4. These data are not directly comparable with 
those given in previous Year Books. For instance, earlier DBS figures for British 
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Columbia differed from those issued by the British Columbia Forest Service because the 
latter used different conversion factors and different classifications for wood cut in the 
forests. The DBS is now using British Columbia Forest Service production figures so 
that the former confusion often encountered by users has been eliminated. Detailed 
information is given in DBS publication Logging, 1963 (Cat. No. 25-201). 


Table 4 shows only the depletion of the forests caused by utilization and by fire. 
Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, 
disease and natural mortality, is not available. Losses from insects and diseases alone 
are estimated to be in excess of 1,000,000 M cu. ft. of merchantable timber annually. 


The productive forests of Canada covering an area of 959,849 sq. miles constitute the 
reserve from which forest production will be obtained in the immediate future. The 
supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated at 748,982,000 M cu. ft. and the 
average annual utilization in 1955-64 of 3,326,494 M cu. ft. therefore represented less 
than one half of one percent of the supply. However, it should be noted that utilization 
does not occur evenly throughout the productive forest area but is concentrated on the 
relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, licence or private owner- 
ship). Thus, overcutting may occur on many of these occupied areas, emphasizing the 
need for orderly management of all commercial forests if the forest industries are to 
maintain their important position in the Canadian economy. Also, efficient utilization 
of cut timber is an important factor related to forest depletion. 


4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion by Fire, Ten- Year Average 1955-64 


Takis Percentage 


Item of Total 
Woo Depletion 
M cu. ft. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
UDA FRESCO EET nec hige BRR ORR RS UREN Her aR Ohi tame debeoneys open omer eieiber 1,736,968 45.4 
PRVESIESEDOCIOT te fe aie ties OS He Me eae s Call MIAN DaeNaTA Oe How able SWS 9,754 0.3 
Pulpwood— 
“SUT ROUOT Ya renit eens, pga waar pamela nichet= austin marion He abupantie: MDE inten 74 abe ee Aut 1,155,330 30.2 
DoS ENED AS RR Se ee OE Se ee Rae, RR boner verte i rene ee 118,235 3.1 
OS Se eee Serre bets ds spas Baten} 5 o.0 vagad Me cer tete SF. osc cgprore Be ule 8 aos 248,575 6.5 
BRE INNOCUIC HS OR. oe Srorccietocal Roe daxcisreas Eh swath tate dei steris done s deaths ta 57,632 1.5 
Pat AIS 5° CALIZA TION. Sia. hee. Saptryete Oe ae ete a ale So etes shies eee eae 3,326,494 87.0 
Wastage— 
ROMESE ER UREITCS Meet, a2 fers Hors elaine 6 Peal ce: cist Rava stare edtrerotererers eo’ abhsoiasin ave cause o'er 497 , 584 13.0 
Motals, Depletion 245..65563. 2.585. esc. s Meh sos ote Sloe HESS oo bo A Eh eces MUS 3,824,078 100.0 


Forest Fire Statistics.—Forest fires in Canada during 1966 numbered 7,468 com- 
pared with 7,238 during 1965 and an annual average of 6,620 for the ten-year period 
1956-65. The area burned totalled 1,144,439 acres, about double the acreage burned in 
1965 but only about one half of the annual average for the 1956-65 decade. However, 
about 84 p.c. of the area burned in 1966 was in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
where there was an exceptionally dry summer season. The provinces experienced their 
easiest fire season on record with only 210,450 acres destroyed. . 


___ As shown in Table 7, human carelessness was again the principal cause of forest fires 
in 1966. Some 5,782 forest fires or 77 p.c. of all fires reported were attributed to man, 
and careless recreationists and settlers accounted for almost half of this total. Although 
lightning ignited only 23 p.c. of the forest fires, this cause accounted for about 60 p.c. of 
the total area damaged or destroyed. 
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5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1965 and 1966, compared with Ten-Year Average 1956-65 


Average 


Item 1956-65 1965 
I acai Mh Ne Sok tte CRT A EE 
WA CS es is ene as gee Sues Sins GI «a ta ae hen Ee aca No. 6,620 7,208 
ATnderslO ACES Aca ee el eee eon acta retereMVetcvavorekere ie/eie ro ctoe etal eratnnre s 5,482 6,372 
10-acres:Or-OMCLoihur. <abaRets + Cellos 2 ~ Fe EWN go. led bide apis ha i. 1,138 866 
Area ERUPT eres te re elaine eke ote bial alavete ater ateravoretey siteter serene orale acres| 2,488,923 521,148 
Merchantable.timber ays syecketmuse peta ete tet een sil ‘. 606,019 137, 1$0 
Young’ srowth oo sc. SEER cteee teres resets eg sesso eececcres eS 520, 232 152,988 
Cutzover lands Ba: acd aah. oa Pore. EHS: Sek. tee Ee ii 293,555 39,355 
Nontorested, landst sun. tease auctor ie oad cit ees Eee ad 1,019,117 191,615 
Average Size of Fire............. 0.0 cece eee eee ence ener ene e ees acres 368 72 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Qaw, timber. puss teats mae Sieh See det oes Sera taee M ft. b.m.| 1,382,364 474, 683 
Si arall Weratihisie tl Dea een aN Se SHAG Rais soda (UR Sout arsine cords| 2,915,175 495 ,605 
Estimated Values Destroyed)... 0.0.0.0... 06 cece cence tenes $ | 14,120,112 || 8,314,546 
Merchantable,timaDer. «. ea: aero: aoc he tc an ke nica $ 9,709,624 || 4,117,426. 
VGand grow ellen, Cees es cht eh s Se actelans Wictele tres ie: Haney wi rial ans $ 2,898,577 2,835,787 
Gutcover landsrcritee Prat tose cto R Peer PEN oie? ta dee $ 432 ,699 256, 218 
Other property burned...........6:e cece eee cece eet eee eee eens $ 1,079,212 1,105, 120 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting. ............... 6. cece eee eee eee eens $ 5,966,015 || 6,429,302 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Cost................ $ | 20,086,127 || 14,743,848 
Area under protection. 10. ..05 0 Dia ee cee ee eee ecw nen eees sq. miles} 1,383,043 


1566 


7,468 
6,705. 
763 


1,144,439 
252,520. 
394, 453. 

18,636. 
478,830. 


133 


153, 400 
2,282,342 | 


3,970,283 
1,174, 087 | 
2,186,001) 
73,544: 
536, 651. 


6,808,912 


10,779,195. 


1,489,369 | 1,524,185) 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 


6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Area, 1965 and 1966, compared with Ten- Year Average 


1956-65 
Averages 1956-65 1965 1966 
a As OF * - Hee m3 - ae * ue 
ederal Lands : rea ighting : rea ighting : Area ighting 
Fires Burned | Cost and Fires Burned | Cost and Fires Burned | Cost and 
Damage Damage Damage 
No. acres $ No. acres $ No. acres $ 
Province— 
Newfoundland.... 209 156,856 | 1,112,547 239 2,162 7,219 157 4,273 12, 230 
Prince Edward 
Tslangd) eu ceras 1 1 1 1 A 1 1 1 1 
Nova Scotia...... 446 7,425 80, 832 783 14, 866 156 , 852 817 2,812 26,537 
New Brunswick. . 362 13, 898 303,313 743 21,534 | 1,042,602 639 4,224 200, 899 
Quebecn (aes. 824 | 110,266 | 2,298,834 746 43,587 | 1,279,827 732 20,451 | 1,226,039 
Ontarious- se ce: 1,399 164,888 | 4,811,642 1,218 19,904 | 1,168,229 1,921 14,415 762,642 
Manitoba......... 392 577,376 | 1,283,197 225 16,752 76,908 235 6,154 147,241 
Saskatchewan.... 263 398,421 | 1,022,465 123 9,757 359,095 216 33,201 | 1,189,213 
Albertarme.. sare 410 133,688 | 2,803,519 252 54,334 | 1,973,428 371 69,950 | 2,764,025 
British Columbia.| 2,106 | 479,525 | 5,559,783 || 2,685 | 307,132 8,321,635 |} 1,967 54,788 | 2,304,769 
Federal Lands— 1 
Yukon Territory. 59 | 188,265 289, 897 75 18,675 189,646 103 | 393,048 876,912 
Northwest 
Territories..... 92 | 200,630 472,906 109 9, 204 111,172 248 | 540,941 | 1,310,817 
National Parks... 34 7,228 37,900 18 838 3,989 33 3 1,028 
Indian lands...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Other federal 
lands (including 
military areas). 14 457 9,292 22 2,403 53, 246 29 179 6, 842 
IPOCaiSs ee 6,620 |2,438,923 [20,086,127 || 7,238 | 521,148 14,743,848 || 7,468 |1,144,439 10,779,198 


i ne a a i a ll ae RE ke ll 


1 Not reported. 2 Included in provincial figures. 
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7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1965 and 1966 


Cause 1965 1966 Cause 1965 1966 
No p.c No p.c. No p.c No p.c. 
Reereation.......... 1,690 As) 1,809 24 WeITIEMOWIAN, ac o-ceheletae 360 5 460 6 
Septlement.......... 863 12 885 12 eae ge rea eae aaa 
: Totals, Man- 
Woods operations. ... 389 5 341 4 caused...... 5,618 78 | 5,782 77 
Rauways......-..5.. 346 5 419 6 ' , — ——— 
Other industries..... 399 5 384 5 Lightning:...:..+... 1,620 22 1, 686 23 
Incendiary...........| 320 5 280 4 Totals, All i ee ae a 
Miscellaneous known.| 1,328 18 | 1,204 16 Fires........ 7,238 100 | 7,468 100 


Section 3.—Statistics of Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries engaged in the felling of timber and 
its transformation into a great variety of products required in modern living. The ex- 
tensive forests of Canada provide raw materials for several large and growing primary 
industries, i.e., the sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood 
mills, the particle board plants and the pulp and paper mills, which in their turn provide 
raw materials for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
primary industries into more highly manufactured goods such as sash, doors, mill work, 
wooden boxes, furniture, converted papers and paper goods, etc. However, much of the 
output of the primary forest industries is exported; the sawmill industry and the pulp and 
paper industry, especially, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of 
Canada and thereby provide an important part of the foreign exchange necessary to pay 
for the imports from other countries. 


Statistics of manufacturing activity and total activity of the wood industries and the 
paper and allied industries may be found in a number of tables in Chapter XVI on Manu- 
factures. These statistics and those included in the tables of this Section are based on 
the revised standard industrial classification and the new establishment concept, explained 
in Chapter XVI. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


The forests of Canada provide the raw materials for its sawmills and planing mills, 
shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, particle board plants and pulp and paper mills 
4s well as roundwood for export in unmanufactured state and other products such as 
‘uelwood, poles and piling, fence posts, mining timber, Christmas trees, etc. Tables 8 
and 9 give the estimated quantities of wood cut in Canada by province and by type of 
product. 

8.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Province, 1960-64 


Province or Territory 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 

Newfoundland » oc. RE Rae ee eee a ae 126,702 98,014 74,649 89 , 027 96, 800 
Prince Edward Island........................... 10,834 10,157 5,514 6,045 6,072 
Nn ei ae, 98,095 96,747 81,907 86, 554 104,640 
Tell I a a aS CR eres 187, 297 193,346 140, 627 198, 258 195,503 
Be Sits ise g lo vdssuedo lus lescee. 879,914 | 914,096 | 876,043 | 913,542 933,096 
Jntario ME I 2s, 4 NOs. aces tious dashes ra be 541,329 464,048 519,414 535,077 569, 767 
Manitoba - 9 215 cgay acne Ae Re Ran, te ARE aed 45,255 37,602 53,160 41,556 39, 402 
a ace a 45 , 860 44 036 47, 844 42,091 39,370 
berta os oe ade is See 148, 485 118,390 131,706 133,472 124,475 
MORITA IB be Ls ssue svcd outa bare Seatcechlcce 1,337,957 1,295,038 1,496, 832 1,621,649 1,678, 880 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 5,697 1,815 4,106 3,965 3,265 

EOE Eee SO a a ie ee 3,431, 465 3,303, 289 3,431,802 3,671, 236 3,791,270 
reser se SO PRE EL ADE OURS PR UD EE A a OTOP TT 
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9.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Type of Product, 1962-64 


1662 1963 1964 
Type of Product ss, * i P| 
Quantity | Equivalent | Quantity Equivalent | Quantity | Equivalent 
Reported or} Volume in Reported or| Volume in Reported or| Volume in 
Estimated | M cu. ft.1 | Estimated | M cu. ft.} Estimated | M cu. ft.) 
Logs and bolts........... M ft. b.m.| 9,934,202 1,894,740 | 10,903,237 | 2,088,854 11, 264, 436 2, 155, 881 
Bulpwoods- cet. « ociei si: cord | 14,624,151 1,243,052 | 15,511,520 1,318,479 | 16,165,368 1,374,081 
Ie LWOOd sa mettre aishelens creole ts 2,816,193 225,296 | 2,648,700 210,896 | 2,454,387 197,15, 
Poles and piling............ M cu. ft 25 , 887 25 , 887 18,881 18, 881 20 ,057 20,05 
Round mining timber......... cord 67,479 5,716 64,694 5,498 64,024 5,43 
Fence posts..........--.----:: No. | 18,481,772 16,178 | 18,797,800 22,557 | 18,656,685 22 , 27 
Hence Tals, otseo Snaccma Da i 894,063 894 732, 550 733 793 , 802 79, 
Wood for charcoal..........-- cord 39, 500 3,160 46 ,000 3,680 42,000 3,36 
Miscellaneous roundwood...M cu. ft. 16,879 16,879 6,658 6,658 12,079 12,07 
Gta. Son re ee 3,431, 802 3,671, 236 sé 3, 791,07 


1 In estimating the annual cut, certain factors have been used 


factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 cu. ft. per M ft 


remainder of Canada 


charcoal 80, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. 


200; the factor for rough pulpwood and round 


mining timber is 85, 


Subsection 2.—Wood Industries 


to convert commercial units to cubic feet. Th 
. b.m. logscale and for th 


for fuelwood and wood fa. 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the wood industries group into th 
following industries: sawmills and planing mills, shingle mills, veneer and plywood mill: 


sash, door and other millwork plants, har 
coffin and casket industry and miscellaneous wood industries. 


dwood flooring mills, wooden box factories, th 
The latter item is furthe 


subdivided into the wood preservation industry, the wood handles and turning industry 


the woodenware industry, 


the cooperage industry and miscellaneous wood industries, 7.é.¢ 


The sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood mills and th 


particle board plants (the latter are inc 


group) mainly use roundwood as a raw material and sometimes are 
industries and are dealt with separately below. The other industries, which constitute th 


secondary wood industries, 


industries into a great variety of products. 
primary wood industries is not further processed. 


luded in the miscellaneous wood industries, 7.@. 


called primary wo0¢ 


further manufacture part of the production of the primary woo 
However, most of the production of th 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry.—Lumber is by far the most important singl 
product of this industry and, as shown in Table 10, British Columbia is the most importan 


province in this field. 


It should also be noted that the shipment figures of Tables 10 an 


11 contain a certain element of duplication because sales of lumber from one sawmill t 
another will be reported as shipments by both establishments. Similar situations occu 
in most industries to a greater or lesser extent. 

In addition to the lumber produced by the sawmill and planing mill industry, a sma 
amount is produced by establishments classified to other industries, bringing total lumb¢ 
production in Canada in 1965 to 10,815,355 M ft.b.m. 
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10.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of All Shipments of the Sawmill and 
Planing Mill Industry, by Province, 1965 


Lumber Value of 

; ‘ Shipments of 
Province or Territory --——— ——— Goods 

: Quantity Value of of Own 

Production Shipped Shipments | Manufacture 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $000 $’000 

OCR Gee ca aint caked were s be os fon eek 13,310 18, 464 deo2 2,154 
fpmeccemidwardtisland’.)../).0.2i21. 682 OR Blane. 6,088 2,025 142 216 
Ee ce tis sn. se RR whe. Re lphenestense, 204,768 178, 887 13,366 16,708 
SI CHIISIVEC Letty. oma. cie es SaSieic vein widen vivlv bm cee ca 323, 883 333, 266 25, 559 34,787 
SL, onl es hae ea 1,409,941 1,317,460 102,706 126, 667 
NS oa Asis teiata ool Secs Bis ais vege etalk ent 792,994 748, 388 65, 503 79, 858 
Oe ce a a eke cota | 32,692 27, 969 1,712 2,288 
SIS NUVI cae yoo sah PAMME oe oie cs aed So chars wontons cheb 48 292 70, 296 4,369 5,374 
BER n 8a: oer. os geet tees sess Deities betes 308,113 379, 876 22,071 25,390 
SERB OMUIN DIS Trt here oon errs Sows etek: 7,019, 209 7,426, 943 511,725 602,218 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 6, 584 6,533 538 538 
WOTINAU Ae eT act ence rh ee 10,166,874 10,510,111 749, 242 - 896,198 


1i.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments of the Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry, 
by Species, 1965 


Kind of Wood Quantity | Value Kind of Wood Quantity | Value 
M ft. b.m. $000 M ft. b.m. $000 

2p Oq94o, OlO Mi coosOson lis Vellow: birCl gees 45 455. oe eee a 132,602 16,787 
MOAT. oo 5. 5 ceive oes cae nese 2,146,302 153,563 || Lodgepole pine................. 280 , 223 15, 459 
2 hg i. a 1,915,962 183 A828 illeeal sane t Rigs ee se anwetees estes 2 205,784 13,993 
J. 228 a. 692 , 497 OO LO OURET.& ee ae ee eee 364,749 28,933 
RN ee as cca am 303 , 888 29,372 — rs 
PREMOING AS Ect chasis tovedio. bse 347 , 352 24,046 
So eS 172,137 19,443 TROtAIS cor bee ee 10,510,111 749, 242 


Shingle Mill Industry.—Most of the shingles and shakes produced in Canada are 
rom British Columbia mills. All establishments classified to this industry reported, for 
he year 1965, shipments of 1,951,817 squares of shingles and shakes valued at $25,242,000, 
f which British Columbia accounted for 1,932,077 squares valued at $25,088,009. How- 
ver, it should be mentioned that considerable quantities are produced by establishments 
lassified to other industries and by individuals intermittently operating one or two shingle 
machines or producing by hand; although no adequate measure of this production is 
ailable, it is known to contribute significantly to the total. Of the total production in 
965, 2,527,122 squares were exported, 2,489,244 squares going to the United States. 


Veneer and Plywood Industry.—The production of hardwood veneer and plywood 
n Canada is confined largely to the eastern provinces and the production of softwood veneer 
nd plywood almost entirely to British Columbia. For the latter, Douglas fir is most com- 
aonly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs of this species from which 
arge sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. Of the hardwoods, yellow birch is by far the 
10st important species. Although most of the raw materials for this industry are of 
anadian origin, some decorative woods are imported, particularly walnut. 


About 42 p.c. of the shipments of veneer, shown in Table 12, are softwood veneers; 
10st of these are further manufactured into plywood by Canadian mills, thus contributing 
0 the shipments of plywood shown in the same table. Some of the hardwood veneers are 
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also shipped to other veneer and plywood mills for further manufacture or to other indus-_ 
tries such as the furniture industry for veneering purposes, but a significant portion is. 
exported. Total exports in 1965 amounted to 897,417 M sq. ft. valued at $30,715,000, of 
which 840,917 M sq. ft. valued at $27,043,000 went to the United States. ! 


Most of the plywood is consumed in Canada, although exports are not unimportant; 
in 1965 these amounted to 47,339 M sq. ft. of hardwood plywood valued at $7,656,000 and. 
447,964 M sq. ft. of softwood plywood valued at $29,854,000. The greater part of the 
exports of hardwood plywood went to the United States (45,094 M sq. ft. valued at, 
$7,038,000) but most of the softwood plywood exports went to Britain (370,793 M sq. ft! 
valued at $24,692,000). ’ 


12.—Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1963-65 


Ln a. 


1963 1964 1965 
Type can 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Msqit. | $000 | Msq.ft. | $7000 | Msq.ft. | $'000 , 
NAIVE) hy Re PE PAE SEP O OOS CT OE 1,662,604! 31,570 1,453, 7331 32,598 1,948, 7931 40,082 
| 
Softwood Ply WO0d ws. ess snaanenles 1,885, 9232 103,559 | 1,475,1978 115,300 | 1,555,9753 120,783 | 
Hardwood plywood.............++ 364, 0902 37 , 430 372 ,0082 38,090 384, 8992 37,817 
ge an pul apn ae tea lh et tre in ee Wet 
1 Surface measure. 2 1” sanded basis. 3 8” sanded basis. | 


Subsection 3.—Paper and Allied Industries 
| 
The standard industrial classification subdivides the paper and allied industries grou] 


into the following industries: the pulp and paper industry, the asphalt roofing manufac 
turers, the paper box and bag manufacturers, and other paper converters. Statistics 0 
manufacturing activity and total activity of the paper and allied industries group ar 
given in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


Pulp and Paper Industry.—This industry is by far the most important of the group 
In fact, it has been for many years the leading industry in Canada, contributing almos 
4 p.c. of the total gross national product and over 16 p.c. (1965) of the total value of th 
country’s exports. There were 132 pulp and paper mills in operation in 1965. | 


These mills consume enormous quantities of roundwood, 16,487,083 rough cords wit. 
a cost value of $415,351,000 being so used in 1965. In that year, 105,767 cords of pulpwoo 
were imported and 1,352,164 cords were exported. In addition, the pulp and paper mill 
use wood residues of the sawmill and other industries for pulping, such as. cores of peele 
logs, slabs and edgings or wood chips made thereof, shavings, etc., and recently even saw 
dust has been used successfully for this purpose. The total of such wood residues used b. 
the industry in 1965 amounted to the equivalent of 4,302,013 rough cords of pulpwooc 
valued at $92,582,000. The industry also consumes large amounts of electric powel 
chemicals and other goods and services and requires great quantities of clean water. 
_ Some of the production of the pulp and paper industry is consumed in Canada ¢ 
serves as a raw material for the paper-using or secondary paper and allied industries an 
certain other industries, but a great part of it is exported, particularly newsprint and variou 
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types of pulp (see Table 15), most of it to the United States. Some plants included in the 
pulp and paper industry classification also convert basic paper and paperboard into more 
highly manufactured papers, paper goods and boards but their output represents only a 
small part of Canada’s total production of converted papers and boards. Tables 13 and 
14 give shipment and production figures for pulp and shipment figures for basic paper and 
paperboards for 1961-65, Table 15 shows exports of pulp and of newsprint to Britain, 
United States and all countries for 1961-66, and Tables 16 and 17 give world pulp and 
newsprint statistics for 1964 and 1965. 


13.—Pulp Shipments and Production, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Mill Shipments of Pulp!.............. °000 tons 3,000 3,690 4,023 4,412 4,650 
$°000 392,078 436,920 479,040 548, 505 592, 238 
Seroundwood pulp..........cceceeceecs 000 tons 260 287 287 321 330 
$000 17,665 20,201 19,612 21,968 22,421 
Chemical pulps... oo... eee eee es 000 tons 3,048 3,377 3,708 4,062 4,296 
$7000 374,221 415,937 458,773 525,790 569,195 
Pulp Production?..................... 2000 tons 11,779 12,133 12,474 13,742 14,573 
HELO Ae a eee a ro s 4,578 4,611 4,732 5,204 5,450 
RATIO tic: Ce tabs byaint ical Pastas S 2,981 3,052 3,074 3,317 3,307 
BeTISUROOMUUADIN Serccc. cc. occ ose ih 2,256 2,411 2,501 2,827 3,275 
ByGHEr PLOViINCeS? i, ova k a Looe ae eees 4 1,964 2,059 2,167 2,393 2,491 

1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 2 The differences between these figures and the quantities 

of mill shipments represent the amounts of pulp further manufactured by the reporting companies. 3 Prince 


Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


14.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Type and by Province, 1961-65 


Type and Province 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Type 
SMEWEPTING PAPET. .).... sc se cece cece ecs ’000 tons 6,674 6,648 6,639 7,377 7,841 
$000 803,732 819,078 809 , 247 887,613 927 , 832 
Book and writing paper..... Sele PO 000 tons 417 434 460 491 535 
$000 112,283 119,405 126,651 138, 157 150,289 
Wrapping paper............. Sele stecis eee s 000 tons 309 323 334 340 360 
$000 66,731 69 , 892 72,457 76,431 80,240 
EERE eo ow cxf onsce acc teins ce antsemstee 7000 tons 1,018 1,092 1,214 1,297 1,420 
$000 149 5382 156,995 175, 184 187,772 202,175 
MESGHIO® PADCTS. 0... is. css ace ou uhhlelals ’000 tons 140 164 178 200 171 
$000 24,132 25,128 27,375 34,138 29,374 
EE OGAIS Sa eal, Oo coe ec sete °000 tons 8,558 8,661 8,825 9,705 10,327 
$7000 1,156,410 1,190, 498 1,210,914 | 1,324,111 1,389,910 
Province 
aes, Sh oe eo 000 tons 3,726 3,765 3,798 4,236 4,463 
$000 488 , 534 504,061 509, 685 567, 560 597,420 
eS cc yc Cob soseccclnes 000 tons 2,454 2,516 202K 2,729 2,810 
a $000 357,714 376, 444 384,603 411,591 423,496 
eS TT 000 tons Aly, 1,161 lis 1 
$000 150,778 157,097 155,599 169, 468 185, 423 
Memer provinces!...............0...-000: 000 tons : 1,299 1,425 1,533 


1,261 ’ , 1933 
$’000 159,384 152, 896 161,026 175, 493 183,571 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 
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15.—Exports of Pulp and of Newsprint to Britain, United States and 
All Countries, 1961-66 


Britain United States 
Commodity and Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity 
tons $000 tons $000 tons 
Pulp 
LOG eee eee. sch oe race arte easter 278, 846 31,023 2,176,585 268 , 949 2,868, 844 
1 OGD ieee vive... hace Did teta tae, vaca ere 251,742 27,723 2,398, 802 298, 166 3,044,458 | 
HOG Sie hala educa tetra atyeoraare cite 279, 834 31,621 2,505,669 309,915 3,039, 492 
EO ce eS BR ee Ae A Oeics 338, 663 38,464 2,676,940 346,017 3,636, 281 
L9G Bee acai GS Sets aE eee 347,167 40,404 2,812,616 370,380 3, 852,650 
TOO G Rees cre cre eters atte rere orate arcuaeerears 323,766 35,588 2,977, 846 390,760 3, 854,000 
Newsprint 

196 eeiee ea ch c's BAe da de oo ee 456,962 59,294 5, 228, 156 629,792 6; 203, 017 
i tj peed One ana caceineacentcge cea oo AI 481, 822 63, 452 5, 227,006 633,037 6, 148, 294 
TOG Saeko chine cata Pak ick eat ae tare 458,814 60,213 5.2L, 125 636, 086 6,211,946 
OG WS, eR eee Ay Pe, Git etl doce 480, 332 61,791 5,675,627 689, 406 6, 815,629 
OGD Six eee ee ee tte wit Persioremna ers on 370,372 46 , 9382 6,112,414 735,611 7,189,700 
196Gm-8 0. 0. Aes os pe BE ee 384,034 48 , 883 6,652,270 823,664 7,821,148 


All Countries 


World Pulp and Newsprint Statistics.—Figures of production, ex 


Value 
$000 


346, 661 
369, 902 
405, 292 
460, 854 
493,501 


492,961 


761,313 


753,060 | 


759 , 990 
834, 646 
869 , 586 
968 , 224 


ports and imports of 


pulp for certain countries of the world are shown for 1964 and 1965 in Table 16. It is 
estimated that these countries produce over three quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


16.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1964 and 1965 
(Source: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 


1964 1965 

Country — Se SS Se ee 

Production | Exports Imports | Production | Exports Imports | 
000 tons 000 tons "000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Canada n As Leer ease 13,946 3,695 76 12,872 3,495 85 
United! States 42 ee ane ae ke 82,200 1,605 2,989 30,199 1,319 2, 830 
inland) ah cc oie co eee Besser 5,970 2,380 3 5,574 2,118 4 
Nonwayih. Sec eens ne ae ne ae 2,014 978 50 1,839 865 44 
Sweden.) Sic bs« oncieuier pacino sigue: ees 7,130 3,909 3 6, 850 3,342 4 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 13 because of a different basis of calculation. 


Figures for the leading newsprint-producing countries for 1964 and 1965 are given in 
The seven countries listed accounted for over 81 p.c. of the estimated world 


Table 17. 


production in 1965, Canada contributing over 42 p.c. 


17.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 


1964 and 1965 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Country 


BE tarnee, co, eee es oi eo cB cI ROT ocho sae ae atene 


Or nec ee a 
1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 14 and 15 because of different bases of calculation 


1964 1965 

Production | Exports | Production| Exports 
"000 tons 000 tons 000 tons ’000 tons 
7,301 6,759 7,720 7,157 
2,261 117 2,180 84 
1,258 6 1,309 6 
1,074 988 1,189 1,090 

840 19 860 3 
698 115 818 153 

756 509 753 490 
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Asphalt Roofing Manufacturers.—These establishments produce composition 
roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or tar and, in some 
eases, coated with a mineral surfacing. They also produce asphalt, vinyl-asbestos and 
pure vinyl floor tiles. Their total shipments in 1965 were valued at $57,760,000. 


Paper Box and Bag Industries.—These industries include manufacturers of folding 
cartons and set-up boxes, manufacturers of corrugated boxes and manufacturers of paper 
bags. Their total shipments in 1965 amounted, respectively, to $143,877,000, $193,052,000 
and $120,918,000. 


Other Paper Converters.—This group produces a host of paper products such as 
envelopes, waxed paper, clay coated and enameled paper and board, aluminum foil lami- 
nated with paper or board, paper cups and food trays, facial tissues, sanitary napkins, 
paper towelling and napkins, toilet tissue, etc. The total value of manufacturing ship 
ments of this industry in 1965 amounted to $261,964,000. 


Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other federal lands such as the National Parks, 
Indian reserves,_military areas and forest experiment stations. 


The main forestry functions of the Department of Forestry and Rural Development * 
(established as the Department of Forestry in 1960 and re-named in 1966) include: (1) 
provision for the conduct of research relating to the protection, management and utilization 
of the forest resources of Canada and the better utilization of forest products; (2) under- 
taking, promoting or recommending measures for the encouragement of public co-operation 
in the protection and wise use of the forest resources of Canada; (3) co-operating with 
provincial governments and others by means of agreements relating to forestry matters; 
(4) provision of forest surveys and advice relating to the protection and management 
of federally administered forest lands; and (5) assuming responsibility for forest protection 
and management on federal lands at the request of the department or agency concerned. 
The Act provides for the establishment of research facilities and of forest experimental 
areas on federal lands. 


The Department maintains an Advisory Group to the Deputy Minister, whose main 
responsibilities are to develop policies and long-range plans for forest research, forest 
products research, forest economics and such other matters as federal-provincial relations 
and liaison with the forest industries and the academic community. A Directorate of 
Program Co-ordination provides national co-ordination of forestry research programs and 
supervises national research services at Ottawa. Research institutes and laboratories 
conduct fundamental research within prescribed fields, supporting and complementing the 
research programs carried out in seven administrative regions—Newfoundland, the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba-Saskatchewan, Alberta~Yukon Territory—North- 
west Territories, and British Columbia. Forest surveys are conducted on federal lands 
throughout the country and advice and assistance on forest management are given to the 
administering agencies. The Department also provides for the management of forests, 
including timber disposal, in certain areas on behalf of other government departments. 
Co-operation is extended to the External Aid Office in administering technical assistance 
programs involving forest surveys in other countries. The Department’s public informa- 


* The Department of Forestry and Rural Development includes, under the administration of aseparate Assistant 
Deputy Minister, a division responsible for rural development under authority of the Agricultural and Rural Devel- 
opment Act (ARDA) and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, described at pp. 469-472; the administration 
of the Feed Grain Assistance Regulations, described at p. 487, is also a responsibility of the Department. 
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tion program includes the issuing of publications designed to increase public awareness of) 
the importance of Canada’s forest resources and the need for conserving them; the distribu- 
tion of research publications and the interpretation of the scientific work of the Department. 
to industry and to the general public; the dissemination of departmental and forestry 
information to the press, radio and television; the production of exhibits, displays and 
posters; and the maintenance of a photographic library dealing with forestry subjects. 


The research functions of the Department and the Federal-Provincial Forestry 
Agreements program are described in the following paragraphs. | 

Research on Silviculture, Tree Biology, Forest Soils and Fire.—The objects of | 
such research are (1) to provide basic information on the characteristic occurrence, growth, 
development and behaviour of forest tree species throughout the wide range of forest types) 
and environmental conditions of Canada and (2) to develop and test new or improved 
methods for use in forest management and forest fire control. The programs are con-| 
ducted throughout Canada, often in co-operation with other federal departments, provincial 
forest authorities, other research agencies, universities and industry. | 


A substantial portion of the research program in silviculture involves the study of, 
factors responsible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various 
methods of cutting and treatment of seedbeds, and the development of improved methods 
of regenerating forest stands following logging or fire and of creating forests on abandoned 
farmland, heathland or bogland. Different methods of seeding and planting are being 
compared, and increased emphasis is being given to problems associated with container 
planting. The effects of mechanization of logging on reproduction and on slash and soil 
conditions are being investigated. Studies of different methods of stand tending such as. 
pruning, cleaning and thinning are under way to determine means of increasing both 
quantity and quality of wood production. Investigations of successional changes are 
under way in most of the important forest types and the relation of forest growth to site 
are being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. The require- 
ments of light, temperature and moisture that will produce optimum conditions for growth 
and development are being determined for seedlings. The physiological processes of 
growth and reproduction are under investigation for a limited number of species. In tree 
breeding, superior strains are selected or developed and there is a continual improvement 
in propagation and breeding techniques. Research in forest land encompasses forest 
geography and land classification. Research in soils is directed toward determining the 
relation of tree growth and nutrition to chemical and physical properties of the soil. 


Improved techniques for determining tree and stand volume are being developed and 
the various factors that influence growth are being investigated and quantified. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the evaluation of existing forest inventory methods and 
to developing new and improved techniques which incorporate the use of large-scale aerial 
photography. Studies of methods to estimate stand volumes from air photographs are 
continuing. Increased attention is being given to studies of growth and yield of typical 
forests and mathematical models are being developed to describe the growth responses of 
stands and individual trees. 


Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Department works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost all phases 
of forest fire control and has made major contributions in the fields of forest fire danger 
measurement and forecasting and in fire control planning. Investigations are being made 
of forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seedbed prep- 
aration, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and related 
factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of chemicals 
for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and techniques, and ol 
the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour is th 
study of fire hazard created by slash from various kinds of logging practices for different 
species. 
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Forest Products Research.—This work is directed toward obtaining background 
data on the properties of Canadian woods, developing new and better uses for wood 
products, improving methods of processing, and effecting more complete utilization of 
wood substances. Activities cover all major aspects of forest products and include the 
determination of the physical, mechanical, chemical and anatomical properties of wood 
and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of factors affecting quality of wood and of 
manufactured wood products; determination of factors that cause wood waste in logging 
and manufacturing; investigation into fire retardant treatments, the preservative treat- 
ment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manufacture of a variety of products 
by chemical or mechanical means; and studies to determine possible new economic and more 
valuable uses for woods and to determine methods for the economical utilization of all 
wood substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


The program is conducted mainly at two laboratories—at Ottawa and Vancouver— 
with units consisting of timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, veneer and 
plywood, timber physics, wood chemistry, pulping, wood preservation, paints and coatings, 
wood pathology, products entomology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and 
lumber seasoning. Research results are made available to the thousands of plants com- 
prising Canada’s timber-manufacturing and wood-using industries. Liaison is maintained 
with these industries to ensure that the research being conducted is of optimum national 
benefit. There is also constant co-operation with various government units in the per- 
formance of many investigations concerned with the use of wood. Research into the use 
of wood in housing construction and as an engineered material continues in co-operation 
with the National Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


At regional establishments, products research is planned on utilization problems of 
regional interest, and products liaison officers visit sawmills and other wood-working plants 
to keep industry aware of research developments and technical advances and, on the 
other hand, to keep the department informed of field problems on which research would 
be of value. 


Departmental personnel serve on many national and international technical commit- 
tees concerned with forestry problems and continuous collaboration is maintained with 
forest products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion and avoiding duplication of research. 


Forest Insects and Diseases.—Research on forest insects and diseases is conducted 
ut regional laboratories and field stations in all principal forest regions of Canada. 
A Canada-wide survey is undertaken in co-operation with the provincial forest services and 
orest industries to maintain an annual census of forest insect and disease conditions and to 
letect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. Survey results are made available to 
wners and operators of forest lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing 
sontrol measures to reduce damage. 


Laboratory research programs are designed to lead to comprehensive understanding of 
‘he biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects and fungi, and the causes of 
juctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and place. Problems under 
ntensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking insects, dwarf mistletoes, 
tem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root-boring 
nsects and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. Research on development, 
Ihysiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements the field ecological studies of insects and 
ungi. Problems of national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, 
io¢limatology and chemical control are investigated. 


Experiments are also carried out in insect and disease control, utilizing cultural 
echniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and 
usect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating quarantine pro- 
yams, possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. 
ixamples include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries 
hrough cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of 
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cull surveys to improve forest inventories; consultation and advisory services for loc, 
authorities on the Dutch elm disease problem; and technical co-operation with province. 
governments and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying operations again: 
the spruce budworm in New Brunswick, the jack pine budworm in Manitoba, the ambros' 
beetle in British Columbia, and the European pine sawfly in Ontario. 


Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.—The passing of the Canada Forest 
Act in 1949 was an event of great significance to federal-provincial relations in the fie) 
of forestry, as authority was given to the then Minister of Mines and Resources to “ent: 
into agreements with any province for the protection, development or utilization of fore 
resources’. Subsequently, this Act was replaced by the Department of Forestry Ac 
1960 (renamed the Forestry Development and Research Act in 1966). Since the beginnin 
agreements have been entered into with most provinces; these provided for feder 
financial support for programs of forest inventories and reforestation, for the purchase’ 
capital assets to be used in forest fire protection and for forest access and stand improv 
ment projects. 

Under the Act, a composite forestry agreement was entered into with the provine 
for a term of two years ending Mar. 31, 1967. This agreement included in “a sing 
package” the federal aid available for the above-mentioned purposes and also gave ti 
provinces considerably greater freedom to allocate funds among the specified fields © 
work. <A total of $7,910,000 of federal funds was available annually, the allocation to tl 
provinces being in proportion to their productive forest areas. i 


Federal assistance was based on payment of 50 p.c. of provincial costs but reforestati 
was the one exception; the Federal Government paid $15 per thousand trees planted, : 
per acre seeded with ground preparation, $2 per acre seeded without ground preparatio 
and $2 per acre for seedbed preparation to promote natural regeneration and, in additic 
contributed 25 p.c. of the cost of establishing or expanding forest nurseries. Costs 
management-type surveys were included in the agreement as sharable, and the reforestati 
of occupied or unoccupied Crown land qualified for assistance provided it was carried 0 
by the province. | 

Since 1951, nearly $64,000,000 in federal funds has been contributed to the province 
under the main forestry agreements, plus $6,927,000 for aerial spraying in New Brunswi 
against budworm infestations and, on a smaller scale, in British Columbia and Queb 
against the budworm and jack pine sawfly, respectively, $712,000 under a special fort 
improvement agreement with Nova Scotia designed to provide woods experience for c¢ 
miners laid off in the Cape Breton area and about $118,000 for special surveys in t 
Province of British Columbia, for the purpose of determining the extent of the bals¢ 
woolly aphid infestation in that province. 


Work accomplished with federal assistance has included the completion of for 
inventories by seven provinces. Most of the provinces instituted programs concern 
with management-type inventories and at the same time were maintaining their init 
inventories in a reliable state. Asa result of these inventories, new woods operations ha 
sprung up, particularly in the British Columbia interior, and new pulp and paper m 
have been built or are planned in other areas of Canada. The Federal Government | 
contributed under the agreements to the establishment of 16 new forest nurseries and fi 
seed-extraction plants and to the planting of 349 277,000 trees. Federal contributions 
$19,731,000 have been used for the purchase of fire towers, radios, motor vehicles, bt 
dozers, muskeg tractors, power pumps, hand pumps, hose and aircraft, for the constructi 
of buildings required for the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires and > 
the charter of aircraft for patrol, transportation and water-dropping purposes. Seve 
hundred access projects designed to improve protection and permit the management 
undeveloped forest areas have been undertaken, resulting in the construction of nea 
4,300 miles of road and 45 airstrips, with the Federal Government contributing mi 


than $23,513,000. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves, 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forest land is esti- 
mated at approximately 30,000 sq. miles about equally divided between the Island and 
Labrador. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. 


A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local populations. Within this coastal forest belt, every 
household has legal right to cut 2,000 cubic feet of wood a year for domestic use. This 
form of cutting is generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being 
introduced whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by Forest Service 
Officers. Approximately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. 
Commercial timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; 
permits for amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for 
larger quantities must be approved by the government. 


The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a regional forester and each district is 
headed by a district ranger with a staff of rangers and assistant rangers. Twenty-five 
well-equipped forest fire depots and 20 lookout towers, connected by radio-telephone to 
district and regional offices, are operated by the Newfoundland and Labrador Forest 
Service; others are operated by the two paper companies which maintain their own forest 
fire protection organizations. 


Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a regional ranger located 
at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). Forest fire protection bases are located near Goose 
Airport and at Labrador City, Churchill Falls, Cartwright and Makkovik. 


The Forest Service operates 10 fixed-wing aircraft for forest fire detection and sup- 
pression and three helicopters for transporting men and equipment. The permanent 
Forest Service staff of approximately 90 persons is doubled during the fire season with the 
addition of seasonal employees. 


Prince Edward Island.—Roughly one third of Prince Edward Island’s 2,184 sq. 
miles of land is tree-covered. The wooded areas consist of scattered patches throughout 
the province, the greatest concentration being in the eastern section. All of the woodland 
is privately owned with the exception of some 3 sq. miles of federal Crown land and about 
5 Sq. miles purchased recently through ARDA and turned over to the Crown in the right 
of the provincial government. The Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, ad- 
ministers all forestry matters in the province but is mainly concerned with reforestation, 
protection and woodlot improvement. Although forestry is of secondary importance to 
the province, nevertheless the woodlots aid greatly in maintaining moisture for agriculture 
and form breaks against the average 15-mile-an-hour winds that blow across the Island. 


The reforestation program has been increasing year by year, with as many as 500,000 
trees being planted in one year on provincially owned and privately owned marginal and 
submarginal land. The forest management programs include the provision of access 
toads into Crown land areas and woodlot improvement; improvement cuts act as demon- 
stration areas to the public, 4-H Forestry Clubs, and Boy Scout and Girl Guide groups. 
Fire protection is not too serious a problem. Wooded areas are relatively small and 
‘cattered and are all accessible by road so that equipment can be rushed to the scene of a 
fire quickly and easily. 
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Nova Scotia.—Of Nova Scotia’s land area of 20,402 sq. miles, 16,274 sq. miles are 
classed as forested and 93 p.c. of the latter is regarded as productive. Although 91 p.¢ 
of the forest land in Canada is held by the Crown in the right of the federal and provincia] 
governments, only 22 p.c. is so held in Nova Scotia. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands anc 
Forests through a staff of foresters and rangers. Also, trained provincial personnel are 
employed with some of the forest industries in the administration of privately ownec 
forest lands. The Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains tc 
all lands, and is responsible for forest fire suppression. Forest fire detection is facilitatec 
through 31 observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land ve 
hicles and headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Fire suppressior 
crews and rangers with equipment are stationed throughout the province. 

The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There 
are in operation about 450 sawmills of various types and sizes, one newsprint mill, twe 
groundwood pulp mills and a chemical pulp mill. These mills processed around 235,00( 
ft.b.m. of sawn materials and about 580,000 cords of round products in 1966. With thr 
addition of output from a new large hardboard plant and a second chemical pulp mill 
both of which began operations in 1967, the roundwood output for 1967 is expected to be 
increased by some 380,000 cords. | 

| 


The reforestation program, active since the 1930s, is being expanded about three-fol¢ 
by the enlargement of the main Lawrencetown nursery and the establishment of a new 
forest nursery on Cape Breton Island. Experimental work on soil capability and siti 
preparation on fire barrens is being continued. In 1966 about 1,000,000 seedlings wer 
planted, mostly on non-forested land. | 


Forest management programs include the construction of access roads into Crowl 
land timber areas, and stand improvement under federal-provincial agreements. Timbet 
pulpwood and Christmas trees are sold through public tender, and cutting on Crow 
land is done under recommendation of district foresters of the Department of Lands an 
Forests. Management cruises, regeneration studies and experimental cuttings are con 
ducted on Crown lands, and an active program of operating these lands under sustained 
yield management plans is well under way. Silvicultural techniques, including thinning 
conversion cutting, aerial and ground fertilization, bog-plowing and the use of silvicides 
were applied to 10,000 acres of Crown lands in 1966 under a provincial-federal program 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scoti 
Research Foundation. Investigations cover stand improvement, tree nutrition, cuttin 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include fire prevention 
a film program for schools, distribution of information on forest and wildlife conservation 
promotion of the Christmas-tree industry, woodlot improvement, preparation of materie 
for the mass media, and technical assistance to sawmill operators. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles, 
approximately 86 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of th 
province, owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government an 
the remainder is privately owned. The results of a provincial forest inventory, part ¢ 
the national forest inventory, were published in 1958. The total volume of standin 
timber in the province is estimated at 16,900,000 M cu. ft.; coniferous species make up 7 
p.c. and deciduous species the remainder. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainl 
the responsibility of the Department of Natural Resources which also carries out dutie 
in connection with game management and protection, provincial parks, and the admin 
stration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying program to protet 
balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on since 1952 by a Crow 
company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and by representatives ¢ 
the forest products industries. Forest Management Licences authorize operators to Cl 
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and remove forest products in accordance with forest management plans and cutting permits. 
Royalty is paid to the province when products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the federal Department of Forestry and Rural Development in that field. The 

niversity of New Brunswick has also undertaken a small number of forest research pro- 
jects in co-operation with the National Research Council, the provincial government and 
other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B.Sc.F. and M.Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
Governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extension service to the owners of farm woodlots. 


_ Quebec.—The forests of Quebec cover an area of some 378,000 sq. miles and extend 
from the southern boundary to an irregular line roughly following the 52nd parallel on 
the north, and from the Ontario boundary on the west to an irregular line following the 
Atlantic Coast on the east. Of these forests, 34 p.c. are limits or are reserved for specific 
purposes under forest management plans and are utilized mainly to supply the large pulp 
and paper mills and the sawmills of the province. Private forests account for about 10 
p.c. of the total forest area and for about one quarter of the annual cut. The remaining 
96 p.c. has not as yet been completely inventoried and is largely unoccupied but it is ex- 
pected that this area will soon be under full management and be available for exploitation 
io meet the ever-increasing needs for wood products. Some logging is now being done in 
the accessible parts of the area. 


The administration of the public forests is the responsibility of the Woods and Forests 
Branch of the Quebec Department of Lands and Forests, the functions of which include 
management, control and supervision. Also, under: certain circumstances when the 
nterest of a group so requires, the Department may engage in management of private 
orests. The Department is involved, both directly and through various organizations, 
n forest fire protection and insect and disease control, and also operates a number of 
aurseries located throughout the province which supply plants necessary for restocking 
areas where natural reproduction is inadequate. The present nursery stock totals about 
(0,000,000 seedlings. 


Because Quebec’s forests are of prime importance to the economy of the province and 
(0 that of Canada, the Department of Lands and Forests maintains continual revision 
if its forest policies in line with progress in all aspects of forestry, with a view to increasing 
his valuable capital asset and its returns. 


Ontario.—The boundaries of Ontario enclose an area of 412,582 sq. miles—83 p.c. 
and and 17 p.c. water. Forest lands comprise 75 p.c. of total land, of which 164,600 sq. 
niles are classified as productive. The Crown owns 90 p.c. of the productive forest land. 
Although 84 tree species (exclusive of the hawthorns) occur within Ontario, four species 
black spruce 29 p.c., poplar 19 p.c., jack pine 13 p.c. and white birch 11 p.c.) account for 
most three quarters of the total volume of standing trees. ‘The total volume of merchant- 
ble standing timber is estimated at 111,000,000 M cu. ft.—60 p.c. softwoods and 40 p.c. 
1ardwoods. 


Crown forests are administered and managed through the Department of Lands and 
forests, which has 10 branches at Head Office and 22 forest districts (grouped within 
ree regions). The Branches may be classified as service (Accounts, Law, Operations, 
ersonnel, and Research) and operating (Fish and Wildlife, Forest Protection, Lands 
ind Surveys, Parks, and Timber). The list of operating Branches indicates that a multi- 
sé concept of forests is practised but only the programs that foster the growth and use of 
Imber as a crop are discussed here. 
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Management.—The original function of the Timber Branch was to arrange for the. 
orderly sale of timber and this important function is still carried out along traditional) 
lines—operators are granted a licence to cut specified timber for which they pay stumpage 
at contractual rates on the measurement (scale) of products removed. However, the 
details and techniques of utilization are undergoing constant improvement. Although 
Ontario’s forest-based industries have long been a Canadian leader in terms of diversity of 
products and value of shipments, there is still a surplus of timber over actual cutting in) 


the province. To ensure the continuing supply of timber of the type required by industry, 
an effective management policy has been conceived. Continuing forest inventories, using 
aerial photographic methods in which the province pioneered, provide an up-to-date record: 
of the forest wealth, showing the species and other characteristics of stands and their 
geographical distribution. Inventory data are then applied to management planning; the 
province has been divided into 205 management units, each homogeneous with respect to 
forest and use patterns. Long-term plans set out regulations on the volume and location 
of cuttings and include programs for regeneration and tending that will sustain yields. 
As of 1967, 149 plans (71 Crown, 52 company, and 26 agreement forest) were completed 


for approximately 155,000 sq. miles. 
The Timber Branch is also responsible for the maintenance and improvement of forest 


production on Crown lands. It operates 10 forest tree nurseries (with their supporting 
tree seed collection, treatment, and storage plant), currently geared for an annual output 
of 60,000,000 units. In addition to plantings by Departmental staff, regeneration agree: 
ments have been signed with all major licensees under the terms of which they assume 
responsibility for the conduct of projects, receiving payment at an agreed rate for work 
completed. Other annual silvicultural measures include the direct seeding of 9,000 acres) 
scarification and other treatment for natural regeneration on 20,300 acres, and stanc 


improvement treatment (cleaning, thinning, pruning, etc.) on 47,200 acres. 


Over the past few years, the Research Branch has been developing a “‘tubeling’ 
approach to planting, as a conventional planting substitute possessing greater flexibilits 
both in nursery production and in length of planting period per year, so that unforeseet 
conditions, such as large burns, can be stocked promptly. Briefly, the procedure is t 
place 200 open-end, split plastic tubes (about 3’ X 3’) ina tray, add soil, seed and covering 
material, and germinate in portable plastic-covered greenhouses. The tubes and seedling 
can be inserted intact into the ground at a rate of about 250 per man-hour. The tech 
nique was made operational in 1966 and 17,000,000 tubelings of various species were planted 
During 1967 the objective was the planting of 25,000,000 tubelings. 

For half a century, Ontario has had enabling legislation that permits municipalities t 
place abandoned and submarginal agricultural lands, to which they have acquired. title 
under agreement with the Department of Lands and Forests, which undertakes to plan 
and manage the properties for a specified period of time—usually 50 years. Near, 
200,000 acres currently under such agreements have been managed intensively, the planta 
tions receiving regular thinnings. The trees removed are in demand for pulpwood, posts 
poles and sawlogs, making the undertakings financially attractive. In addition, th 
properties that are close to centres of population are acquiring tremendous value a 
recreational areas. 

Owners of private land may purchase planting stock for forestry purposes from gover 
ment nurseries at nominal prices and may also receive free professional advice on an. 
forestry matter, including silviculture, harvesting and marketing. Under the Woodlanc¢ 
Improvement Act, 1966, it is possible to have planting and improvement work carried Ot 
completely under government direction and mainly at its expense. In return, the owne 
is required to meet a few modest demands that ensure his good faith. 

In Ontario, the utilization of timber crops, the processing of forest products and tk 
distribution of commodities of wood to markets are functions of private enterpris 
Primary mills licensed in 1966 and supplied principally from provincial forests include 4 
pulp and paper mills, 28 veneer and plywood mills and 890 sawmills of all types. Althoug 
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the consumption trend for wood is upward, the costs of wood at the mills have also been 
increasing and this has led to increased mechanization and, in turn, to entirely new tech- 
nologies of logging and product transfers. These changes have put pressure on the 
traditional methods of wood measurement, and the Department has adopted or is further 
testing alternative practices including (1) tree length scaling, (2) weight scaling, (3) sample 
sealing, (4) measurement of log diameters to the full inch, and (5) log grading. In addition, 


the data and the invoicing of licensees are being computerized. 


: Certain parts of the Crown forests remain under-developed. For such areas, the 
Economics Unit has undertaken feasibility studies and has had a principal role in getting 
new firms to establish. Other functions of the Unit include co-operation in expanding the 
available statistical information for the forestry sector, development of economic guides 
for timber management, analysis of current manufacturing costs and market prices, 
evaluation of the impact of policy decision and economic services to other Branches. 


_ Protection.—The area under organized forest protection in Ontario totals 179,900 sq. 
miles and includes the main central band of accessible forests. This area is organized into 
21 fire districts and further subdivided into 54 chief ranger divisions for the purpose of 
forest protection. South of this area, in the highly developed agricultural counties of 
southern Ontario, the municipalities are responsible for fire control; the vast inaccessible 
areas to the north of the fire districts, totalling some 147,000 sq. miles, do not support 
significant stands of merchantable timber and, except for communities or other special 
values, are not protected. Within the five districts, agreements were in effect in 1966 with 
214 municipalities and 234 timber licensees for the prevention and control of forest fires. 
An agreement was also in effect with the Federal Government for the protection by the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests of 873,000 acres of Indian lands in the province. 
The average annual number of fires for the 1957-66 period was 1,489 and the average 
annual burn was 143,708 acres. 


Forest fire detection is accomplished through a combined lookout-tower and aerial 
patrol system as well as reports from the public. During 1966 an experimental sferics- 
radar system was used to plot lightning storm movement in northwestern Ontario with the 
objective of delineating areas requiring intensified detection for lightning fire coverage. 
Also, 300 northern Ontario Indians were recruited and trained to provide a readily available 
body of skilled forest fire fighters at various key centres. Prescribed burning for hazard 
reduction and site preparation purposes was carried out on 21 burns covering 4,535 acres. 
The new water-bombing system, utilizing the interior of aircraft floats to carry the water 
load, was applied on 135 fires. At the end of the year, the fleet consisted of 29 Beavers, 
10 Otters, one Twin Otter and one Super Widgeon; five helicopters were leased during the 
fire season. The communications system included 320 ground stations, 352 lookout- 
tower radios, 15 patrol vessel radiotelephones, 579 mobile radiotelephones, 1,218 portable 
fireline radios, 41 aircraft radio installations and 60 portable aircraft radiotelephones. 


Forest pest control was carried out on about 11,500 acres of Crown-owned or Crown- 
managed forest lands in 1966. The main effort was concentrated on the white pine weevil, 
the European pine sawfly, the white pine blister rust and the fomes root rot. To provide 
additional skilled labour for removal of diseased elm trees, the Department initiated and 
co-ordinated an interdepartmental project to train 55 young Indian men for this work. 


Manitoba.—The administration of Manitoba forests is controlled by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Province is divided 
into four regions, each under a Regional Director who is responsible for the field admini- 
stration of forests in his region. The Regional Director works under policy guidelines 


established by the Forestry Branch, relating to timber disposal reforestation and fire 
protection. 


The Forestry Branch co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, improvement 
and management of the forests, the harvest of forest products, and forest inventory surveys. 
Two nursery stations are maintained to supply stock for reforestation of denuded Crown 
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land and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. Seedlings are: 
supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas tree pro-| 
ducers and an average of more than 3,000,000 are planted each year in reforestation projects 
on Crown lands. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, clearigne! 
and chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of preferred. 
trees. Forest inventories cover about 5,590 sq. miles annually and, on the basis of these 
inventories, working plans with annual allowable cuts on a management unit basis have 
been brought into operation. | 

Timber-cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales. 
and, in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations), by Timber Permits. F orest 
Management Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable; 
Timber Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for 
periods of up to one year. At present, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 
2,745 sq. miles and 10 long-term Timber Berths, all granted prior to 1930, are in force. A 
second Pulpwood Berth agreement was signed early in 1966, covering the construction of 
a pulp mill and sawmill at The Pas in northern Manitoba. 

The area of the province under forest fire protection is 128,370 sq. miles with zones of 
priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a compre- 
hensive network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all tied together 
by radio and Departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and two 
helicopters are rented for the worst of the fire season to supplement the nine aircraft ot the 
Manitoba Government Air Service. : 

Manitoba co-operates with several federal services which maintain two research areas 
in the province, and works closely with federal authorities in investigating and controlling 
forest damage resulting from insects and diseases. Public education in the fields of fire 
prevention and forest conservation 1s carried out and use is made of all usual methods 
including radio, television, newspapers, signs, talks to school children and club members; 
film tours, ete. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located mainly in the northerr 
half of the province and cover 117,738 sq. miles, or 53 p.c. of the total land area. Pro- 
vincial forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province and are 
managed and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources 

The Forestry Branch, consisting of five divisions—Administration, Fire Control 
Forest Management, Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for developing anc 
evaluating forest policies and management programs. The responsibility for carrying 
out such policies and programs is borne by the various regional administrative authorities 
For purposes of resource administration, the province, with the exception of the mos 
northern portion, is divided into three regions, each under the supervision of a regiona 
superintendent. The regions are subdivided into conservation officer districts whicl 
vary in size according to resource base and population to be served. In the most northerl 
part of the province, because of various special programs with northern residents, resoure 
administration is the responsibility of the Northern Affairs Branch of the same Depart 
ment. Close liaison is maintained between the Forestry Branch and the various regiona 
authorities. 

A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques 1 
the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 73 lookout tower 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and 1s supplementet 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. Norther 
Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 990 two-way radio sets in opera 
tion in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a vital role in the detection an 
suppression of forest fires. These activities are assisted by the use of three helicopter 


and seven aircraft equipped for water dropping. 
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Alberta.—The 157,595 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered by 
the Alberta Forest Service of the Department. of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. The 


Service, headed by the Director of Forestry, is composed of five Branches—Administra- 


tion, Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys and Planning, and Forestry 
Training. For ease of administration the forest area is divided into 11 Forests, each 


responsible for the forest within its boundaries. These Forests are composed of Ranger 
Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest officer responsible to 
his superintendent. Each Forest staff includes: forest superintendent, fire control officer 
-and assistant, forester, mechanical foreman, carpenter foreman, equipment operators, 
sealers, land-use officers, radio operators, clerks, stenographers, and seasonal help such as 


standby fire crews, lookout men, general labourers and construction crews. Some Forests 
employ minimum security crews on management, protection and construction projects. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control over 


revenue and expenditure, maintains the equipment inventory and deals with personnel. 


The Forest Protection Branch has charge of all phases of protection including pre- 
vention, detection, suppression and use of forest and prairie fires. The Branch also 
plans, supervises and executes the construction and maintenance of the road and building 
programs and supervises the radio communication facilities. 


The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the acceptance and approval 
of management and annual operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, 
implementation of management plans prepared by the Department, supervision of proper 
land-use practices and the disposal of Crown timber. This extends to all phases including 
processing of timber applications, selection of timber to be sold, cruising of merchantable 
timber, inspection of cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization practices, scaling 
of forest products, collection of dues and fees and reforestation programs for areas denuded 
by cutting and fire. It is also responsible for the implementation and supervision of the 
new timber quota system. 


The Forest Surveys and Planning Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory 
and prepares and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and 
short-term management plans; provides timber application forest-type maps; conducts 
other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps; develops and supervises 
recreational area plans; provides regulation of geophysical activities in the forest area; 
and provides technical drafting and mapping services. 


The Forestry Training Branch prepares training material and conducts training 
programs for Departmental personnel and other persons concerned with activities of fire 
control, forest management, forest protection and conservation. It also provides the 
facilities and instruction for the second year of a two-year forest technology course 
provided by the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology, and supervises the Provincial 
Junior Forest Ranger Program. 


One Forest and part of two others are included in the Rocky Mountains Forest Re- 
serve. This area is administered by the Alberta Forest Service but decisions of the 
Director of Forestry are based on policies of wise watershed regulation formed by the 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. The Board comprises one federal and two 
provincial members. This reserve includes part of the headwaters of the main Prairie 
Provinces river system. Research in general is carried out by the federal Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development, which maintains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia is inventoried 
(1958) at 208,411 sq. miles with an additional 59,227 sq. miles of forest land classed as 
non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurs on 95,739 sq. miles; 
84,275 sq. miles carry mature timber estimated at 251,000,000 M cu. ft.; and 28,397 sq. 
miles are unclassified, including areas of burn, cut-over or windfall not yet re-stocked. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
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Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision into Ranger Districts, of | 
which there are approximately 25 in each Forest District. Twelve directional, servicing 
or policy-forming Divisions constitute the head office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield | 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utiliza- 
tion of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present 
annual scale of approximately 1,602,000 M cu. ft., the total inventory would appear. 
sufficient to support current needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of | 
sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual | 
forest harvest to the interior of the province. The over-cut coast (wet belt) forests now | 
account for about 56 p.c. of the total forest cut each year and the interior for 44 p.c. For. 
all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; the great majority of 
privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. | 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest land 
for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area. ‘Tree 
Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincial 
Forests, Pulp Harvesting Forests and Public Sustained- Yield Units are the governmental) 
equivalent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being) 
disposed of by public auction. Of major interest is the Pulpwood Harvesting Area plan,’ 
unique in North America, which calls for the integration of a ‘sawlog’ economy with a new 
pulp industry; five of these Areas have now been established—three in Prince George 
Forest District, one in Prince Rupert Forest District and one in Kamloops Forest District. 
Management, silviculture, roadbuilding and protection on such Areas are the responsibility 
of the Forest Service. Other tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot: 
Licences, and those Timber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ areas. 


Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are vital aspects of planned sustained-yield management. A greatly expanded pulp 
industry, added to the long-established logging and sawmill industries, has increased the 
necessity for more adequate fire control. Extensive use is made of aircraft under various 
terms of contract. Air tankers and fire-spotter aircraft are employed during the fire 
season and helicopters and other aircraft are employed under contract for patrol duties 
and for the transport of fire suppression crews. The rugged topography and the many 
remote and sparsely populated areas of the province demand the availability of a variety 
of transportation methods to tie in with fast discovery and early attack on all forest fires. 


Close liaison with the federal Department of Forestry and Rural Development, 
through facilities at Victoria and Vernon, provides detailed information on insect and 
fungal enemies of the forest and on fire research. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


* Prepared by Miss M. Daly, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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The Institute’s head office and main laboratories are located in Pointe Claire on the 


western outskirts of Montreal in a recently enlarged building constructed by the Govern- 


ment. of Canada. Space provided by the University is also occupied on the campus of 
McGill University by Institute staff and students involved in the graduate education 


program. ‘The Institute’s facilities include: organic and physical chemistry, physics and 


engineering laboratories; pilot plants for chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and 
waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and other facilities for woodlands research; an ex- 
tensive library; shops and special facilities for pulp and paper testing and for photographic 
and microscopic (both light and electron) studies of wood, pulp and paper. It has a 
staff of about 195. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 40 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion of the Canadian industry) and by a grant from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on all member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies that use pulp- 
wood and by a grant from the Association. Both programs comprise research of interest 
to the industry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, product 
quality and waste utilization. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range 
and uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and 
development projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify if the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized 
equipment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 40 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The Head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial 
and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs graduate student work on such subjects as the 
behaviour of the materials of which wood is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. 
The Head of the Institute’s Physical Chemistry Division, also a Professor in the McGill 
Chemistry Department, supervises graduate student work in polymer, surface and colloid 
chemistry with particular reference to those aspects that pertain to the physics and 
chemistry of pulp and paper. An Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, 
who is a consultant to the Institute, directs graduate students in a variety of chemical 
studies. In addition, the Head of the Institute’s Wood and Fibre Research Department, 
who holds a teaching appointment in McGill’s Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
supervises graduate student investigations on such subjects as supercalendering of paper 
and frictional processes in polymeric systems. Other staff members who hold concurrent 
honorary positions at McGill as Research Associates assist in this student program. 


The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. 
The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
Segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation into the 
causes of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the study of the rapid deterioration 
of paper machine wires. 


A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
Services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 


No. 9 shaft at International Nickel’s Creighton mine in the Sudbury district of Ontario will 

reach its maximum depth of 7,150 feet early in 1969. It is one of two new shafts being 

sunk at the Company's operating mines. Five new mines in the Sudbury district and three 

new mines at Thompson, Man., together with general expansion of processing facilities 

will increase the Company's Canadian annual nickel production capability by 100,000,000 
to 150,000,000 Ib. by 1970. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry—Historical and Current* 


Historical 


Canada’s mining industry has a long history of exploration, development and produc- 
tion that pre-dates Confederation in 1867. In the 17th century, silver and copper were 
discovered in what is now Nova Scotia and the existence of coal on Cape Breton Island 
and bog iron deposits in the St. Maurice Valley of Quebec was known. Coal was produced 
in Cape Breton and iron ore for iron-smelting operations was produced in several com- 
munities of Quebec in the 18th century. However, it was not until the 1800s that develop- 
ment of mineral resources began on a significant scale and by the middle of that century 
there had been sufficient mineral activity to give promise of a major resource industry. 
A number of discoveries had been made in Eastern Canada but the most spectacular was 
the discovery of gold in British Columbia in the 1850s which brought thousands of people 
to that area. Settlement, railway construction, agricultural expansion and industrializa- 
tion have followed many other mineral discoveries in later years. 


In the second half of the 1800s mining activity began its accelerating trend, as indicated 
by a few of the most notable discoveries. In the 1860s a thriving oil industry was estab- 
lished in southwestern Ontario, following an initial discovery near Petrolia in the late 1850s. 
Asbestos was discovered in the Eastern Townships of Quebec in 1877. In 1883, nickel- 
copper ores were found at Sudbury in Ontario and in 1886 some 3,000 tons of copper ore 
were removed; today the area is the world’s leading source of nickel. A number of gold, 
Silver and base metal discoveries were made in southern British Columbia in the 1890s, 
including the great Sullivan mine, following an initial copper-gold discovery at Rossland 
in 1889. In 1896, the famous Klondike discovery in the Yukon precipitated the world’s 
most spectacular gold rush. At the turn of the century, silver ore was discovered at 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa, in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resources 
Division; Subsection 2 by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels and 
Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch. The Statistics in the tables included throughout the Chapter were 
compiled in the Industry Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Cobalt in northern Ontario, soon followed by the discovery of many other major mining 
areas including the Porcupine gold mining camp in 1909 and Kirkland Lake in 1911. 
While exploration was continuing in northern Ontario and Quebec, leading to the Noranda | 
copper find in the Rouyn district in 1921, oil and gas exploration in Western Canada 

resulted in the discovery of the important Turner Valley fleld near Calgary in 1913. The 
introduction of aircraft in mineral exploration in Northern Canada in the 1920s was a key | 
factor in the discovery of pitchblende, a source of radium and uranium, at Great Bear Lake | 
in the Northwest Territories in 1930, and in the finding of a number of gold and base metal | 
deposits in the northern areas of the provinces, the Northwest Territories and Yukon | 
Territory in the 1930s. The Leduc oil discovery in Alberta in 1947 was the beginning 
of Canada’s present oil industry, one of the most thriving sectors of the mineral economy. | 


Since the immediate postwar period, mineral discoveries have been made in almost 
every region of Canada and the industry’s rapid growth and increasing diversification | 
have had a profound effect. on the Canadian economy. The value of mineral output has 
risen from about $500,000,000 in 1945 to just over $1,000,000,000 in 1950 and to nearly 
$4,000,000,000 in 1966. Canada now ranks as the world’s third largest diversified mineral | 
producer following the United States and the Soviet Union and is the world’s largest. 
exporter of minerals and mineral products. | 

The historical trend of the value of mineral production is shown in Table 1. Statistics 
are available from 1886 and are given for five-year intervals from that date to 1950 and’ 
annually for subsequent years. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold and 
valuations of products but serve as a measure of the tremendous growth of this major in- 
dustry. 


1.— Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1966 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

IS86nhees araten 10, 221,255 IBS| Osc 312,344,457 | 28.84 || 1957... 2,190, 3227392 -|> 13imee 
1890 sade aeer: ot. 16,763,353 3.51 || 1940..... 529,825,085 | 46.55 || 1958..... 2,100,739,038 | 122.99 
1SG5 heres 20,505,917 4.08 || 1945..... 4987557181 | 41.31 || 1959... 2,409,020,511 | 187.79 
1900. SA aes 64,420,877 | 12.15 |) 19501....) 1,045,450,073 | 76.24 || 1960..... 2,462,509,981 | 139.48 
1905 ae eee 69,078,999 | 11.51 |) 1951..... 1,245,483,595 | 88.90 }} 1961..... 2,582,300,387 | 141.59. 
W910 eres 106:823.623) |elon2on || W9D2e0.. - 1285. 842 35am Soe GON al 962 ee 2,850,986,179 | 153.42 
LOD 137,109,171 falls WEB oe 1,336,303,503 | 90.02 || 1968..... 3,050,428,547 | 161.13 
1920 aren eee 227,859,665 | 26.63 || 1954..... 1, 488,382,091 | 97.36 || 19647....] 3,390,971,534 | 175.79 
MODS Renta eek 226-583,339) |e 24.350l) 1900neee 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 |) 1965..... 3,745,470,821 | 190.67 
1930 sie Banras 279,873,008) 2in 42) L956. 2,084,905,554 | 129.65 || 1966..... 3,972,480,919 | 198.48 


1 Value of Newfoundland production included from 1949. 


The Mineral Industry in 1966 


The Canadian mineral industry had another year of outstanding achievement in 1966 
and established a new high in value of output. Exploration for new deposits and develop- 
ment of properties for production was extensive and widespread in all provinces and in 
the territories, and announcements were made of new projects and expansions that will 
increase appreciably the productive capacities for many commodities. Canada’s mineral 
base thus becomes stronger each year, as diversification in output both by commodity 
and by source increases. The value of total mineral production in 1966 was $3,972,481,000 
compared with $3,745,471,000 in 1965, an increase of 6 p.c. The metallics sector accounted 
for $76,797,000 of the increase, the industrial minerals, including structural materials and 
non-metallics, for $76,096,000, and mineral fuels for $74,118,000. 
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2.—Value of Mineral Production, by Class, 1957-66 


Year 


Metallics 


1, 159,579, 226 
1,180, 160,395 
1,370,648, 535 
1, 406, 558,061 
1,387, 159,036 


1,496, 433, 950 
1,509, 536,931 
1,701,648, 538 
1,907,575, 899 
1,984, 372,572 


Non- Structural 

metallics Fuels Materials 
$ $ $ 

169,061,110 564,776,791 296 , 905,265 
150,354, 802 510,768,681 309, 455, 160 
178, 216,641 535,577, 823 324,577,512 
197,505,783 565, 851, 829 322,594,308 
210, 467,786 653, 327 , 802 331,345,763 
217, 453,009 780 , 932 , 387 356, 166, 833 
253 , 452, 413 908 , 428 , 087 379,011, 116 
287,497,000" 998,767,672 403 , 058 , 324 
327,238,901 1,076, 494,117 434,161,904 
363,387,717 14 150,611, 732 474,108,899 


\ 
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2,190, 322,392 
2, 100,739,038 
2,409 020,511 
2,492, 509,981 
2,582,300, 387 


2,850, 986,179 
3,050, 428, 547 
3,390,971,5345 
3,745,470, 821 
3,972,480, 919 


The index of the volume of mineral production, which is a means of measuring the 
mining industry’s absolute growth, was 393.6 (1949=100) compared with 365.6 in 1965. 
The comparative figures for the indexes for total industrial production for Canada were 
274.5 and 254.9. The extent of the industry’s growth is also evident from per capita 


comparisons (see Table 1). 


The per capita value of mineral output in 1966 was $198.48, 


which was three times greater than the 1949 per capita value, compared with the increase 
in the per capita value of the gross national product of 2.4 times in the same period. Net 
value criteria, which measure value added in the production process, also point to the 
dynamic role of mining in the Canadian economy. The rate of increase in mining net value 
has been about 50 p.c. greater than the net value rate of increase for primary and secondary 


industries as a whole. 


3.— Quantity Indexes of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1957-66 


1 Based on commodity data. 


(1949 = 100) 
Mineral 1957 -| 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
PRR Fare a 188.4 | 210.4 | 242.5 | 236.4 | 220.4 | 225.2 | 227.5 | 245.7 | 249.5 256.0 
0 Se a 136.3 | 131.0 | 150.0 | 166.7 | 166.7 | 173.6 | 171.8 | 187.8 | 195.6 192.9 
AS ea 104.9 | 109.2 | 107.2 | 109.5 | 104.9 96.8 92.0 85.9 80.6 73.9 
Beers... Pad. 146.1 | 108.4 | 145.0 | 166.7 | 181.0 | 180.5 | 168.6 | 181.0 | 209.9 185.6 
a 2 544.1 | 395.0 | 587.7 | 578.8 | 558.7 | 781.0 | 916.8 /1,185.3 /1,236.8 | 1,322.7 
Non-metallics............... 182.0 | 172.4 | 197.6 | 196.5 | 214.7 | 233.6 | 273.0 | 312.8 | 377.2 405.3 
ne 186.3 | 177.3 | 192.1 | 200.7 | 222.3 | 288.5 | 240.4 | 259.9 | 269.4 293.4 
| 

oo eee | 360.3 | 331.6 | 364.6 | 377.7 | 433.4 | 483.5 | 516.6 | 557.7 | 592.8 665.7 
Means Seis. dk. 65.4 | 56.8 | 51.8} 53.4 49.9 48.8 51.9 55.1 56.3 54.6 
MRE EAS... cv... 290.2 | 402.9 | 488.3 | 591.7 | 709.7 |1,000.6 |1,179.8 |1,382.3 |1,476.4 | 1,598.0 
Petroleum. .....01...25..... 866.5 | 788.6 | 880.4 | 903.1 |1,052.3 |1,163.2 |1,231.6 |1,319.2 [1,405.5 | 1,599.4 
Total Mining........ 239.3 | 243.3 | 275.4 | 275.6 | 283.0 | 304.7 | 318.3 | 346.4 | 365.6 393.6 


2 Production of the gold mining industry only. 


1 Includes phosphate valued at $172. 
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4.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1965 and 1966 
Neen ———————————————————————— 
1965 1966 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Met allicsiet. f. .h. fares ieee Mo tenis o oleh eles Wsketete fa 1,907,575,899 Re 1,984,372,572 | 
Antimony lb. 1,301,787 689, 1,405,681 : 745,011 | 
Bismuth, 5. oak. ae sates: = vemteris 5 Me 428,759 1,195,472 525,659 1,971, 886 4 
Cadmium * 1,755,925 4,881,471 3,236, 862 8,351,103 - 
Sal CHIN oes gee ee ale ete Sele aero HY 159, 434 152, 848 249,179 245,125. | 
ODE Gee lee orc there: oielers oreo ckosie celal erste i 3,648,332 7,529, 148 3,511,169 7,107,963 | 
Columbirum (@CbaiOs)iit cies. 5. ste tree ss 2,333, 967 2,528,051 2,637 , 997 3,182,170 | 
CopPersse.ds wus Nabe kA NOs ae 3 2. HON ‘ 1 015, 753,279 380,951,781 |} 1,012,152, 458 453, 523, 980 
Gold DAE h. Boe. Sie te ees e oz.t 3,606,031 136,051,943 3,319,474 125, 177,364 | 
Im cditimiehs BR ..ccs Pete eee tas ack tee < Rs ae ae 
TPOM OLE He ata.s es Oe or ae cites 2 sR ee ton 39, 958, 936 413,064, 861 40,690,723 431, 659, 083 
Tron, remelt Bests cn erect ere eter a 3 384, 520 18,171,713 eae 17,421,215 | 
| Kao I ny ei Oe SN SEN OB eooo Dame Cok lb. 583,614,989 90, 460,323 599 , 244, 120 89,527,072 - 
IMG eneslUinieesceur meicieloclers sstcrclewrc ws Be 20,216,369 6,067, 057 13,445,701 4,175,743 © 
Mer Curyesccd.cepesitens eens ater % , 520 301 — ag 
Mighty DG CmUlIMan ake settee aer torments 9,557,191 16,730,792 20,596,044 34,670,593 — 
IN TCKGIR, SEERA Ae ics een tact aeteliteters f 518,364,019 430,402,105 447 219, 823 377,479,471 | 
PRlatingmycroupaes ke eoctt eee crison rah oz.t. 463, 127 36, 109,799 396 , 059 32,370,064 | 
SOLGrirtnnn cache ees etsrertccsts steragttete ta. lb. 512,077 2,483, 573 575, 482 2,791,087 © 
Silver “Ha. Hn). Eee ae atte nies oz.t 32,272,464 45,181,450 33,417, 874 46,751,605 
VT ellarigm sc.07. Seed: -te > Tecmieeionk aoe lb 69,794 453,661 72,239 ,008) | 
IEHOLLUM. so. coenine itt e siete : ae Hie 87,393 210,528 
Sees J Aehes Cet Ee REI SAEED oh PAR it 377, 207 725, 554 710,752 916,870 | 
Tungsten (WQ3).......02--eeeeeese ees és 3,736,324 3,115,909 a eB | 
Uranium (Uis@ 5) rawierie fetehans ero storenskstetelare de 8,885, 213 62,361,377 7, 863 , 690 54,334,787 
LY Corum Y SOs) ee. greet tos arenes a —_ 724 130, 223 
DING ealara aa popa betee ke ST NO Gee he : 1,644,070, 657 248,254,768 || 1,928,212, 425 291, 160,076 
Nom-emetallics........... 0.0 cece cece eee ees 8 panes Aan 363,387, 717 
EATS CMLOUS OXIG Canaiterteniclansiesterereie no ioiancs lb. 403,011 150 701,587 35, 610 | 
UNS DESTOStas tence enero ceie ate oreo aes ton 1,388,212 146, 183 473 1,489,055 163, 654, 863 
Bia rrtOion aac cats cc ccemei cen ierersereonesel es 203 , 025 2,167,006 221,376 2,199, "054 
Diatomiter®.,.2eer tee REE BeRlee és 82 , 420 70 3, fae 
Feldsparss, sc; «metsite «0 trees seleeraels < 10,904 252, 868 10,924 254,714 
HIUOTSpar se sewnioe ccs senior cent es ae 2,679, 862 Be 1,895,754 
Gemstones masons coe coterie raotetereteke lb 71,129 16,355 11,633 13 , 225 
CATINGSTONE. Ace.com eee eet oan tees ton 5 1,000 5 1,500 
WPSUMM. sictoheleicesa eters) she retells hehe wirice “ 6,305, 629 12,533,384 5,976, 164 12,312,220 
Helium 9998 5. 8. BERT ack Pek es Se Mef sud Rak hie 
PTON | OXIGE. 408.8 ete ses soreotos ton 309 13,879 390 10,199 
| Grr ch: | ee eres pero et eS OE lb. 1,013,565 1,141, 426 253 , 566 260,611 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite...... ton St 4,010,927 ee 3,948, 599 
IM CA Meee Archies tice oe beeen lb. 547,611 5,414 540,720 18,415 
Nepheline syenite................000- ton 339, 982 3,415, 387 366 , 696 4,109, 7144 
IND brOSEM a abet cca Meee eee ne tee Mef. pe i an ‘ 
(PeatanOssuehs) 8 otk rane Meaeh te ete ton 287 , 845 8,982,979 284, 572 7 “187 , 254 
iPotashi( KO) 0... ere cere tee estore oe : 1,491,301 55,970, 527 if 990 ,053 62,664,666 
Pyrite, pycrhotitesy. sone. ares s 382,177 1, 285, 252 326, 954 1,139, 141 
Quarta iascine ck oe Rae Pe osteo st > 2,433,685 5, 123,942 2,299, 660 5, 514, "041 
alt... 0. fete te eee sk OE ete yy 4,584,096 23 , 985, 844 4,492,034 23 , 846, 188 
Soapstone, talc, pyrophyllite.......... hy 52, 837 762,302 70,144 1,036, 450 
Sodiumsulphatey.ges : o- Baee aa se ef 345, 469 5,527, 281 405,314 6,471, 795 
Sulphur, in smelter gas............... rg 444,758 4,317,362 500,338 6,050, 750 
Sulphur, elemental..................- wy 2,068,394 26,394,595 2,041,528 40, 253, "685 
Mitaniumudioxide, Ste... ..ckakes oe tame He 410, 255 22,425,094 ae 20, 505, 484 
B'viels este, 86 Re «hb Aa OOo Se te 1,076, 494,117 mee ilps 1A 611, 731 
SOA Ctr et ae frase cee rote erie sores ton 11,588,616 75,901, 126 11,391,569 9,794 
Nia tiraligasin sees ct Sete cddaeaset. ie Mcf. 1,442, 448,070 186 , 625, 459 1,341, 833, 195 ign peal 340 
Natural gas by-products.............. bbl. 92,377, 863 sre 99 , 908, 218 
Petroleum Crud@r cee eee ete ee 2 296, 418,914 721,589, 669 320,542,794 791,512,379 
Structural Materials......................-. 434,161,904 474,108,899 
Glay produptasse Bees. Th eee Te me 42,837, 582 Bi 42,956, 085 
Cementiic ss Siustiieescecic ls eek ater pitas ton 8,357, 702 142,523,169 8,930, 552 156, 300, 622 
PAINE re eed toe tee cele te Y 1,620,404 20,134,308 1,555, 037 18,339,724 
Sand:and gravel st ceaccceeke «otitis re 205 , 260, 264 133, 819, 824 217,238,710 151,525, 102 
Stone soe cc oars cee onder cote atten “3 76,758, 105 94,847,021 84,874,387 104, 987 , 366 
Grand Totals. 2ki.<3scnedisouss Este - pore 745,470,821 3,972, 480, 919 
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a 
5.-—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1957-66 


Mineral 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
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1 Includes minor items not specified. 


In terms of value of output, Canada’s leading minerals are crude petroleum, copper, 
iron ore, nickel, zinc, natural gas and asbestos. These seven minerals accounted for 68 p.c. 
of the total output value in 1966. Table 4 shows the quantities and values of all minerals 
produced in 1965 and 1966 and Table 5 gives the percentages of the total value contributed 
by the 26 major items in each of the past ten years. Canada continues to lead the 
world in the production of nickel and zinc; is in second place in the production of asbestos, 
uranium, molybdenum, sulphur and gypsum; and stands high in the production of 
many other minerals including copper, cadmium, cobalt, gold, platinum group, potash, 
“itanium, iron ore, lead, magnesium and silver. 


Mineral markets remained strong in 1966, although there was evidence of weakening 
and conditions of over-supply for some commodities toward the year-end. Lead and zinc 
prices declined on all markets and voluntary production cuts were made by major pro- 
ducers in several countries. Copper remained in short supply with record prices being 
reached on the London Metal Exchange; copper was expected to remain in short supply 
throughout 1967 and perhaps longer as conditions of uncertainty, largely international in 
nature, are likely to continue. Nickel increased from 79 cents a pound to 85 cents (U.S.) 
and major expansion programs were announced by Canadian producers to help overcome 
1 tight supply situation. Platinum metal prices fluctuated but were generally higher as 
supply from Eastern Europe became uncertain. Of the industrial minerals, prices of 
asbestos, potash and sulphur were higher and, before the end of the year, further increases 
were announced for 1967. 


Many mineral commodities have contributed to the rapid rise in Canada’s mineral 
Jutput and in the diversification that has taken place. In each sector—metallics, industrial 
minerals and mineral fuels—giant strides have been made by certain minerals. Only in 
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recent years has Canada become a large producer and exporter of molybdenum, potash and 
elemental sulphur and only within the past 10 to 15 years has production of petroleum, 
natural gas, iron ore and uranium contributed significantly to Canada’s value of minera. 
production and exports. The Canadian mineral industry is strongly export-oriented, 
about 60 p.c. of output going to foreign markets. It is the country’s leading export industry 
and in 1966 mineral materials in crude and fabricated forms to the value of $3,123,000,00€ 
were exported. About 60 p.c. of these went to the United States, 18 p.c. to Britain and 
7 p.c. to countries of the Huropean Common Market; the remainder had world-wide 


distribution. 


The rate of growth of the mineral industry is dependent primarily upon Canada’s 
competitive position in world mineral markets. Equally important is the continuing 
large-scale investment of capital for mineral exploration and development and the expansion 
of existing production facilities. Capital and repair expenditures in mining, quarrying 
and oil wells in 1966 reached a record $1,383,000,000 compared with $1,084,000,000 ir 
the previous year. Canada is a world leader in the development and/or adoption of new 
mining techniques and mineral treatment processes so that its competitive position may 
remain high. To combat rising labour and material costs, overcome shortages of workers 
and continue with the development of mineral properties in more remote areas it is neces: 
sary always to strive for greater productivity and consequent lower cost. To this end 
research and development by governments and major mining companies play an increas: 
ingly important role and much attention is being given to relieving the shortage of engineer: 


and scientists that has plagued the mineral industry in recent years. 


In setting a new record in value of output in the metallics sector of the industry, there 
were many significant developments in Canada and throughout the world. Copper was 
Canada’s leading metallic mineral in 1966 followed by iron ore and nickel. There was 
increased production of molybdenum and silver with other substantial increases assurec 
for 1967. Canada’s two largest nickel producers—International N ickel and Falconbridg 
Nickel—each embarked on expansion programs that will increase production capacity it 
Canada to about 700,000,000 pounds a year by 1970 from the current 550,000,000 pound: 
a year. Notwithstanding higher capacity and production, it is expected that nickel wil 
remain in tight supply for some time. Production of both gold and uranium continued t 
decline. The outlook for gold continued to be bleak because of rising production cost 
and a fixed price received for gold but the outlook for uranium brightened considerably 
Forecasts indicate that uranium requirements for nuclear-generated electric power wil 
increase appreciably in the 1970s and that Canada will be a major contributor to worl 
supply. Production by 1980 will probably reach, and perhaps surpass, the record 15,89: 
tons of U;Os set in 1959 when it was the leading metallic mineral in Canada. 


In the industrial minerals sector, the outstanding developments in the non-metallic 
during 1966 were again related to gains for potash in Saskatchewan and elemental suphu 
from natural gas in Alberta. Gains will continue to be made by both these importan 
commodities as natural gas production increases and further potash properties are develope 
in Saskatchewan. There was a growing shortage of elemental sulphur throughout 196 
with consequent price increases. This could lead to a critical shortage and substantial 
higher price because sulphur, primarily used for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, is on 
of the world’s most needed commodities. It is possible that alternative materials such a 
pyrite (iron sulphide) may find increasing acceptance as a source of sulphur. It is expectet 
that Canada will become the world’s largest potash producer in the 1970s from the extensiv 
beds that underlie much of the southern third of Saskatchewan. They constitute th 
largest and highest-grade potash reserves in the world and in addition to the three propertie 
in production in 1966 it is expected that at least another six will reach production in th 
early 1970s. Production of asbestos was at an all-time high in 1966 at nearly 1,500,00 
tons of fibre worth $163,655,000. Canada and the Soviet Union each supply about 40 p.( 
of the world’s needs. The continuing high production of structural materials was a reflec 
tion of the high rate of construction activity throughout Canada. 
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: The production of mineral fuels, embracing crude petroleum, natural gas, natural gas 
liquids and coal, again set a record in 1966 with crude petroleum and natural gas liquids 
being at new highs. 


Provincial and Territorial Mineral Production in 1966 


: Ontario in 1966 continued as Canada’s leading mineral-producing province, its con- 
tribution to the total value being 24.1 p.c. Following in order were Alberta with 21.3 p.c., 
Quebec with 19.2 p.c., Saskatchewan with 8.8 p.c. and British Columbia with 8.3 p.c. All 
provinces and territories increased their mineral output in 1966 with the exception of 
Ontario, Manitoba and the Yukon Territory. Although Ontario still leads in value of 
production, its share of the total has declined steadily from 37.6 p.c. in 1958 to the present, 
24.1 p.c. The steady rise in the percentages contributed by Alberta and Saskatchewan 
is attributable mainly to increased mineral fuels output and, more recently, to greater 
production of sulphur and potash. It is probable that the mineral production of Ontario 
and Quebec combined will continue to decline in percentage terms relative to the remainder 
of Canada because of greater geographical diversification of mineral production by source. 


6.— Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1957-66 


Beet ieures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


Newfound- Prince 
Year pe) awed Rat, Br ey oy Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
. r $ $ ‘ $ $ ‘ nes ey a $ 1 ORS aA 
0), ee ae 82,682,263 ame 68, 058,743 23,120,689 | 406,055,757 | 748,824,322 63, 464, 285 
PEE oe as 64,994,754 = 62,706,891 16,275,971 | 365,706,489 | 789,601,868 57, 217, 569 
Re... De 72,156,996 | 4,559,171 | 62,879,647 | 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 | 970,762,201 | 55,512,410 
a ee 86,637,123 | 1,172,587 65, 453 , 531 17,072,739 | 446,202,726 | 983,104,412 58,702,697 
MR Sate ew ee 91,618,709 606, 644 61,693, 156 18,804,385 | 455,522,933 | 943,669,456 | 101,489,787 
Ll ae 101, 858, 960 677, 906 61,651,098 21,811,575 | 519,453,166 | 913,342,174 | 158,932, 169 
Meee LSS. Sass 137,796,707 798,345 66,317,617 28,343,419 | 540,615,068 | 873,828,297 | 169,638,539 
eile a al 182, 152,656 831, 283 66,073,596 | 48,676,712 | 684,583,480 | 904,582,694" | 173,872,576 
Sees 207 , 557 , 627 599 , 387 10,771, 827 82,158,352 | 715,900,973 | 992,788,746 | 182,865,972 
ae 244,020,086 | 2,756,780 85, 416,674 90,221,237 | 762,944,986 | 957,857,765 | 179,241, 152 
Saskatchewan Alberta Gee wey pee dar he Canada 

a.§ fo. $ a. $ ln $ ét 5 sci) lat) sey io 

| dee 173, 461,037 410,211,763 178,931, 120 14,111,798 21,400,615 |) 2,190,322,392 
See 209,940, 966 345,939 248 151, 149, 136 12,310,756 24,895,390 || 2,100, 739,038 
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¥,—WValue of Metallics, Non-metallics, Fuels and Structural Materials 
Produced, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Year and Province : Non- Structural 
or Territory Metallics metallics Fuels Materials Totals i 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
| 
1965 
Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)........ 188,172,863 13,048, 166 — 6,341,598 207, 57,627 
Prince Edward Island............---+> — — — 599,387 599 , 387) 
NOvatocotiast nee eran see cr 1,422,826 15,314,518 45, 486, 833 8,547,650 70,771, 827, 
New: Bruus wilt. cteee es coe eet eerste 62,461,357 1,743,662 8,742,980 9,210,353 82,158,352 
Quebec... des a7 1a se sacs ACNE SFiS 430,240,456 | 157,999,991 —_ 127,660, 526 715, 900,973 
(Ghinaloigei a sete ond Spg our puwoKooocr 776,031, 5382 23 ,088, 397 8,949, 443 184,719,374 992,788,746 
Manitobact eee bia ae Poneto se 148 , 255,092 3,213, 563 12,252,503 19,144,814 182, 865,972 
Gaskabcboewal-: eaa4- cries selerl- cose erie 40 , 867 , 465 63,582,345 | 211,333,928 12,383,637 328, 167,375 
INIDOr bar okie a ts dete teers ook ometererenetratets fa 7,572 26, 141,537 735,754,049 32, 267 , 562 794,170,720 
BritisheColumbiaiaiwas aces eases 169,978,438 23,111,722 53,255,726 33 , 287,003 279 , 632, 889 
ulkonmbenrritOry mac eile creer etic 13,314,909 — 85, 626 —_— 13, 400, 538 
Northwest Territories.........---++++- 76 , 823 , 389 a 633 , 029 — 77, 456 , 418 
Canada eigea?. orn en eee 1,907,575,899 | 327,238,901 1,076,494,117 | 434,161,904 | 3, 745,470,821 
1966 
Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)........ 225,338, 474 12,973,669 — 5,707,948 244 , 020, 08¢ 
Prince Edward Island.............+++: — — _- 2,756,780 2,756, 78( 
Novalis COblaane aoa Ore oces sree ciate)» 1,510,111 15,125, 247 51,518,674 17,262,942 85,416, 974 
New BrunswiCioe. seme seer osc eect: 69,386, 294 1,894,992 8,005,535 10,934, 416 90, 221, 237 
Quebec: Oe. |. CEE Sie tee ot otek veeserns 456 , 257 , 300 171,097,221 340 135,590,125 762 , 944, 986 
OntariO wai toon ohisokr: eps neem ites cee bis 732,411,604 23,708,791 10,176,099 191,561,271 957 , 857 , 76é 
Manitoba aie. ott s clitg stele © ie le, eed tae eye 142,775,326 2,636,725 12,956,474 20 , 872,627 179, 241, 15% 
Gos katChe Wall siete atin enn neta ren 41,039, 443 71,983,326 | 224,832,870 11,448,090 349, 303,728 
MMoerteee. 2 Se eae se CL acevo 6, 886 39,118,700 776, 284, 956 31,268, 100 846,678, 64: 
Britishv@olumbiser saeco ee 193 ,359, 884 24,845 ,046 65,928,098 46 , 706 , 605 330 , 843, 63: 
Vukonhesritory. eet eerie 11,929,367 — 46 ,390 _ 11,975,751 
Northwest Perritoriess). 5-2 3 --es- 110,357, 883 — 862,295 — 111,220, 17! 


Canada, 1966...............-..055 1,984,372,572 | 363,387,717 (1,150,611, 731 474,108,899 | 3,972,480, 91! 


Newfoundland and Labrador.—The mineral output of this province continue: 
to be one of the most rapidly growing of all provinces or territories mainly because 0: 
increased iron ore production from Labrador. Total production in 1966 was valued a 
$244,020,000 compared with $207,558,000 the previous year and metallics output increasec 
to $225,338,000 from $188,173,000. Iron ore contributed $188,603,000 of the 1966 total 
nearly $32,000,000 more than in 1965. Of the more than 16,546,000 long tons of iron or 
shipped, about 4,000,000 tons consisted of direct shipping ore from near Schefferville 
Que.; about 7,000,000 tons were pellets and some concentrates from the Carol Lake projec 
of Iron Ore Company of Canada at Labrador City; and most of the remainder was ship 
ments of concentrate from Wabush Mines at Wabush in Labrador. Wabana Mines Divi 
sion of Dosco Ltd. ceased operations on Belle Island near St. John’s after more than 7 
years of continuous operations. Plans were announced to increase the capacity of th 
Carol Lake project from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 long tons a year and the Wabush Mine 
facilities from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 long tons a year. 


Production of copper, zinc and lead, mainly from the Buchans Mine of America 
Smelting and Refining Company, was valued at $17,415,000, $10,316,000 and $6,500,000 
respectively. Four other mines also produced copper concentrates from plants havin 
mill capacities ranging from 1,150 tons a day to 2,250 tons a day and at least two othe 
areas of copper mineralization were being explored by diamond drilling. Asbestos outpu 
from the Baie Verte deposit on the Island of Newfoundland was slightly more tha 
57,000 tons worth $9,301,000. The total value of non-metallics output in 1966, ¢ 
$12,974,000, was down only slightly from the previous year and the value of structur 
materials output, at $5,708,000, was also down slightly. 
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Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.—Prince Edward Island’s mineral produc- 
tion is confined to structural materials, which had a value of $2,757,000 in 1966. 


__ Total value of mineral production in 1966 for Nova Scotia was $85,417,000 compared 
with $70,772,000 in 1965. The output of coal, which by value is the province’s major 
mineral product, was about 7 p.c. lower than in the previous year. The output of non- 
metallics, valued at $15,125,000, was about the same as in 1965, gypsum and salt contribut- 
ing $8,141,000 and $4,725,000, respectively. 

There has been a steady decline in coal production in Nova Scotia (and New Bruns- 
wick) over the past 20 years, during which time many of coal’s traditional uses have been 
taken over by other mineral fuels, notably diesel oil, furnace oil and natural gas. The 
industry has operated under increasingly difficult conditions as costs continued to rise and 
markets continued to decline and has received financial assistance for many years under 
the long-standing federal coal subvention policy. In 1965, a Special Consultant on Coal 
was appointed by the Federal Government to study and recommend solutions to the Cape 
Breton coal problem. His report, tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 11, 1966, 
recommended, in essence, that the subsidies supporting uneconomic coal production be 
shifted over the next 15 years to other forms of industrial development and economic 
activity in the Cape Breton area. The promotion and financing of the redevelopment 
of the Cape Breton economy is a joint federal-provincial project. 


New Brunswick.—Total value of mineral production in New Brunswick in 1966 was 
$90,221,000, of which $69,386,000 was metallics output; zine contributed $43,003,000, 
lead $15,497,000, copper $6,366,000, silver $4,349,000, cadmium $97,000 and gold $73,600. 
Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation, with mines near Bathurst and an associated 
lead-zinc smelter at Belledune Point about 25 miles north of Bathurst, is the province’s 
major base metal producer. A new 2,250-ton-a-day mill started tune-up operations late 
in the year, bringing the company’s total milling capacity to 6,750 tons a day. Brunswick 
Mining operates two mines and has large reserves of zinc-lead-copper ore and several other 
companies also have substantial reserves in the Bathurst area. The Wedge Mine of 
Cominco Ltd. and that of Heath Steele Mines Ltd., the province’s other base metal pro- 
ducers, operated throughout the year. Production of mineral fuels, nearly all of it coal, 
was worth $8,005,000 and that of structural materials was valued at $10,934,000. 


Quebec.—Quebec follows Ontario and Alberta in value of mineral production, having 
been displaced from second place in the mid-1950s as production of oil and gas in Alberta 
added substantially to that province’s output. Quebec’s mineral production value in- 
creased to $762,945,000 in 1966 from $715,901,000 the previous year. It is Canada’s 
largest producer of zinc among the base metals and of asbestos among the non-metallics 
and is second only to Newfoundland in iron ore production. Mining of copper is widespread 
throughout the province and exploration for it and development of copper properties 
remained at a high level in 1966. Wexford Mines Ltd., with property in the Gaspé Park 
area, continued its exploration program to outline substantial reserves of medium-grade 
copper material. In northwestern Quebec, operations in all copper-producing areas— 
Noranda, Chibougamau, Matagami, Normetal and Val d’Or—continued at near capacity. 
In the Eastern Townships the two producers continued operations until strike action in 
September forced the closure of Solbec Copper Mine. Zinc output continued its year-to- 
year rise with production in 1966 totalling 293,000 tons, part of which was exported as 
concentrates and part of which was treated by Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Ltd. at Valley- 
field. Two nickel producers reported production totalling 7,951,000 pounds of nickel in 
concentrates that were shipped to Sudbury in Ontario for smelting. Iron ore production 
came from three widely separated areas—direct shipping ore from Schefferville, iron ore 
concentrates from Gagnon, and iron ore pellets from Hilton Mines, Ltd., about 40 miles 
northwest of Ottawa. 
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Quebec continues to lead all provinces in the production of non-metallics, output ir 
1966 being valued at $171,097,000 compared with $158,000,000 in 1965. The province 
produced 1,341,000 tons of the 1,489,000 tons of asbestos fibre shipped from Canadian 
mines; it was valued at $138,570,000 and came from the Eastern Townships where first 
production was recorded almost 90 years ago. Late in the year the postponement of the 
large asbestos project under consideration in far northern Ungava was announced. Severa) 
other non-metallic minerals are produced in Quebec but none of them had a value of more 
than $4,000,000 in 1966 except titanium dioxide, made by the electric smelting of ilmenite 
at Sorel; its output was valued at $20,505,000. The value of structural materials producec 
in the province reached an all-time high of $135,590,000, reflecting a high rate of industria’ 
and construction activity during the year. There is no production of mineral fuels ir 
Quebec. 

Ontario.—Ontario’s mineral production in 1966 at $957,858,009, the highest of al. 
provinces, was slightly lower than its 1965 output of $992,789,000. The main cause oj 
the decline was a reduction in the production of metals by International Nickel from it: 
Sudbury operations caused by strike action during part of August and September. 


For many years nickel has led all metallics in value of production; output in 196¢ 
was worth $269,462,000 compared with slightly more than $316,332,000 in 1965. h 
Ontario, the non-communist world’s two largest nickel companies—International Nicke 
and Falconbridge Nickel—operate 15 mines, three smelters and a copper refinery in thé 
Sudbury area, and International Nickel operates a nickel refinery at Port Colborne. Fo 
the recovery of nickel, Falconbridge ships nickel-copper matte to Kristiansand, Norway 
from its Sudbury smelter. The two companies are proceeding with production expansior 
plans for mining and processing facilities, which will continue until the early 1970s anc 
will, by 1975, increase Canadian nickel production capacity to 800,000,000 pounds a yea 
from approximately 550,000,000 pounds a year in 1966. Both companies are among the 
world leaders in the search for new sources of nickel in Canada and in many other area; 
of the world. | 


Copper output was also lower in 1966 than in 1965, being 202,976 tons comparet 
with 216,272 tons. Thirteen companies operating 22 mines produced copper in thi 
province during 1966. One of Canada’s major base metal developments of the past decad 
came into production late in the year when Texas Gulf Sulphur Company began operatin{ 
the first of its three 3,000-ton-a-day concentrator units at its property near Timmins 
The Company has substantial reserves of good grade zinc-copper-silver ore and will be : 
large producer when operating at capacity about mid-1967. Production of iron ore a 
8,144,000 tons worth $91,701,000 was down slightly from 1965. Steep Rock Iron Mine 
with property at Atikokan, west of Port Arthur, completed its iron ore pellet plant. Tw 
other properties being developed for pellet production—one at Bruce Lake near Red Lak 
and the other near Temagami—will begin production in 1967 and 1968. The three plant 
will have a combined capacity of about 4,500,000 tons of iron ore pellets a year. Uraniun 
production from mines in the Elliot Lake area totalled 5,876,000 pounds of uranium oxid 
(U;0s) valued at $42,758,000. Production of uranium has been declining steadily sine 
the peak year of 1959 but estimates of the quantities that will be required for the generatio! 
of electric power indicate that a much higher rate of annual production will be require 
in the years ahead. As a consequence of the favourable outlook for uranium, man; 
companies have intensified efforts in the Elliot Lake area and elsewhere in Canada t 
explore and develop additional sources of this metal. 


The province’s output of non-metallics was valued at $23,709,000 in 1966, with salt 
nepheline syenite and gypsum together contributing $20,934,000 of that amount. Struc 
tural materials were valued at $191,561,000, about the same as the previous year, and th 
output of mineral fuels was worth $10,176,000, natural gas contributing $5,940,000 an 
crude petroleum the remainder. 
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: Manitoba.—Mineral output in the province was valued at $179,241,000 in 1966, 
slightly lower than the 1965 value. Metallics production was valued at $142,775,000, of 
which nickel contributed $98,447,000, copper $28,121,000 and zinc $10,560,000. Inter- 
national Nickel operates the world’s only fully integrated nickel production facility at 
Thompson. During 1966 the company continued to prepare two more mines for under- 
ground operation and one mine for open pit operation about 20 miles south of Thompson. 
Sherritt Gordon operates a mine and mill at Lynn Lake in northwestern Manitoba and a 
hydro-metallurgical refinery at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta, where nickel and cobalt 
are recovered. When present expansion is completed in the Thompson area, it is expected 
that the province’s nickel production capacity will be about 85,000 tons a year compared 
with the present 60,000 tons a year. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting continued 
operations at four copper-zinc mines in Manitoba and at a central concentrator and 
copper and zinc smelters at Flin Flon. Hudson Bay smelts copper concentrates from 
Sherritt Gordon’s Lynn Lake mine. 


Structural materials output in Manitoba was valued at $20,873,000 and that of crude 
petroleum at $12,956,000, both up moderately from 1965 totals. 


Saskatchewan.—Total value of mineral output in 1966 was $349,304,000 compared 
with $328,167,000 in the previous year. Mineral fuels contributed $224,833,000, non- 
metallics $71,983,000, metallics $41,039,000 and structural materials $11,448,000. 


The year was highlighted by the substantial advance in oil and gas production and 
by the spectacular increase in potash output, the latter being accompanied by continuing 
wide-scale development of potash deposits in southern Saskatchewan. Three companies— 
International Minerals and Chemicals Corporation, Kalium Chemicals Ltd., and Potash 
Company of America—produced potash in 1966 at near-capacity levels. There were also 
10 shafts and six potash refineries under construction at six other locations and two addi- 
tional shafts were planned by companies already engaged in shaft sinking. A record 
1,990,000 tons of potash (K,O) worth $62,665,000 were produced and it is expected that 
production will continue upward until the early 1970s when Canada’s capacity, all from 
Saskatchewan, will be over 7,000,000 tons a year. It is probable that Canada will be the 
world’s leading producer of this commodity following 1970. 


Most of Saskatchewan’s metals production comes from the base metals operations of 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting whose main mine straddles the Manitoba—Saskatchewan 
order at Flin Flon and from a second mine in Saskatchewan. Uranium production by 
Hldorado Mining and Refining from the Beaverlodge area in northern Saskatchewan 
totalled 1,988,000 pounds valued at $11,577,000 in 1966, down slightly from the previous 
year. Exploration for uranium resources in the Beaverlodge area was accelerated because 
of the expected rapid growth in demand in the 1970s. 


Alberta.—The fuels sector contributed $776,285,000 to Alberta’s total recorded 
mineral production value of $846,679,000 in 1966. Alberta has long been Canada’s 
oremier oil-producing province, contributing about 65 p.c. of the country’s total production. 
Natural gas output was valued at $146,215,000 and natural gas by-products, not including 
lemental sulphur recovered from it, were valued at $94,117,000. It was a particularly 
successful year for exploration and development of further oil and gas reserves and in 
inding markets for the province’s growing output. The Rainbow Lake area, discovered 
n 1965, was being developed into what may become the country’s largest single oil- 
roducing area. It lies in northwestern Alberta and its extent by the year-end has not 
yet been fully evaluated. To serve growing markets, it is expected that oil and gas pipeline 
‘onstruction from Western Canada, particularly from Alberta, will be considerably higher 
n the next several years. Of particular significance to Alberta and to Canada will be the 
pening in late 1967 by Great Canadian Oil Sands Company of the first commercial plant 
or the extraction of oil from the Athabasca bituminous sands. It has been estimated 
hat the sands constitute one of the world’s largest single reserves of oil. There is little 
sroduction of mineral commodities other than mineral fuels in Alberta. Of the $39,119,000 
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production of non-metallics in 1966, over $37,000,000 was credited to that of elemental 


sulphur recovered from the processing of natural gas; nearly all remaining mineral produc- — 


tion was of the five structural materials. 


British Columbia.—Mineral production in 1966 at $330,844,000 was 18 p.c. higher | 


than in the previous year. Metallics output was valued at $193,360,000, mineral fuels at 
$65,928,000 and structural materials at $46,707,000. 


The metallics sector of the mineral industry was highlighted by gains in production — 
of molybdenum and copper, with property development under way for increasing produc- — 


tion of each commodity. Molybdenum output came from three primary producers and 


one by-product producer. Copper production increased to 105,760,000 pounds from _ 
85,000,000 pounds in 1965, with a value increase to over $47,450,000 from $32,000,000. — 


Development of several large-tonnage copper properties was under way and proposals 


for developing others for early production were receiving serious consideration. British — 


Columbia’s production of molybdenum and copper is expected to rise appreciably in the 
years ahead. The province has long been Canada’s main producer of lead and, until 


recently, of zinc, with output coming primarily from Cominco’s operations in the south-_ 


eastern part of the province. Lead output of 209,494,000 pounds worth $31,298,000 and 


zine output of 305,124,000 pounds worth $46,074,000 were both lower than in the previous | 
year. Five iron ore producers shipped a record 2,152,000 tons, all of it to Japan. 


Exploration for base metal deposits and development of base metal properties remained 
widespread throughout the province, particular attention being paid to copper and 
molybdenum. 


Asbestos production from Cassiar’s deposit in northern British Columbia reached a 


record $15,719,000, up slightly from 1965. Its value represented almost 63 p.c. of the. 


province’s non-metallic output and most of the remainder was attributed to sulphur, 
which is recovered as sulphuric acid from lead-zinc smelting and from the processing of 


natural gas. Output of mineral fuels was valued at $65,928,000 in 1966, continuing its” 


year-to-year advance. ‘There is continuing encouragement in the search for and develop- 
ment of petroleum and natural gas resources in the northeastern part of the province. 


Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories.— Mineral output in Yukon Territory 
was valued at $11,976,000 in 1966 compared with $13,400,000 in the previous year. All of 
it, except for cadmium worth $306,300 and coal worth $46,400, was attributable to the 
production of silver, lead, gold and zine. Several developments of importance to the 
Yukon mineral economy occurred in 1966. United Keno Hill, toward the end of the 


year, announced that it was curtailing operations because of declining ore reserves; 


Clinton Creek asbestos deposit was readied for production in 1967 by Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation; New Imperial Mines Limited continued development of its copper property 
a short distance south of Whitehorse for open-pit production in 1967; and final plans were 
awaited for open-pit zinc-lead production by Anvil Mining Corporation from its property 
northeast of Whitehorse where substantial reserves of material averaging above 10 p.c. 
combined lead and zinc have been indicated. It is probable that production from New 
Imperial and from Anvil would be shipped to Japan. 


Production of metallic minerals in the Northwest Territories was valued at 
$110,358,000, a substantial rise over the 1965 value of $76,823,000 contributed by zine 
output which increased from $28,596,000 to $57,128,000 and lead output which increased 
from $25,678,000 to $31,473,000; gold, at $15,990,000, was slightly lower than in 1968. 
The large increase in lead-zinc shipments was the result of the first full year of operations 
by Pine Point Mines Limited from its holdings on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. 
The company shipped high-grade ore mined from richer portions of the surface deposits 
and concentrates of lead and zine from a 5,000-ton-a-day concentrator. Shipments are 
made to the Trail, B.C., smelter of Cominco Ltd., which controls Pine Point Mines Limited, 
and to smelters in the United States, Japan and India. 
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Subsection 1.—Metals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada during 1966 were, in order 
copper, iron ore, nickel, zinc, gold, lead, uranium and silver. These eight metals, whic) 
accounted for 94 D.G: of the total value of metal production in 1966, and several othe! 
metals of importance are dealt with separately below. 


Copper.— Mine production of copper in 1966 was 506,100 tons valued at $453,524 00 
a decrease of 1,800 tons but an increase of $72,572,000 over 1965. Domestic consump tld} 
of refined copper increased and this, combined with a slight decrease in production, resulte) 
in a decrease in refined copper exports. Lower mine output in Ontario, because of strike 
at mines in the Sudbury area, was offset by increased production in Newfoundland, Man 
toba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories. New mines wei 
brought into production 1 in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and St | 
chewan. One mine was closed in British Columbia. 

Six smelters for the reduction of copper and nickel-copper ores and concentrates al 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, International Nickel operati 
smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge Nickel produces nickel-coppr 
matte at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited ¢ 
Flin Flon, Man., smelts concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Shskhtchewaat ar 
copper onechiretee from the mine of Sherritt Gordon at Lynn Lake, Man. Ores an 
concentrates from most of the copper mines in Ontario, Quebec and Newfoundland a: 
smelted at the Noranda smelter of Noranda Mines Limited and the Murdochville smelti 
of Gaspé Copper Mines Limited, both in Quebec. Electrolytic copper refineries are ope 
ated by International Nickel at Copper Cliff and by Canadian Copper Refiners Limite 
a subsidiary of Noranda Mines, at Montreal East, Que. Production of refined copper 
1966 was 433,900 tons, 200 tons less than in 1965. | 


Newfoundland’s copper production from six mines in 1966 was 19,400 tons valued : 
$17,415,000, an increase of 4,600 tons and $6,268,000 over 1965. Consolidated Rambl 
Mines Timited started prediction from its East mine and First Maritime Mining Corpor, 
tion Limited continued development of its Gullbridge mine at Gull Pond. New Brunswick 
three producers were joined by a fourth in 1966 when Brunswick Mining and Smeltii, 
Corporation Limited brought its No. 6 open-pit mine into production. Output in Ne 
Brunswick decreased in 1966 to 7,100 tons valued at $6,366,000 from 10,100 tons al 
$7,581,000 in 1965. 


Production in Quebec was slightly lower in 1966 than in 1965 despite output fromty 
new mines, totalling 172,000 tons valued at $154,455,000 compared with 174,000 to) 
worth $130,801,000. Production in 1967 should be higher with increased output irc 
Murdochville and production from new mines at Chibougamau, Joutel and Matagami. | 


Strikes at the Sudbury area mines and a lack of skilled miners reduced Ontari 
1966 output to 203,000 tons valued at $181,376,000 from the 216,300 tons wor 
$161,665,000 in 1965. International Nickel produced nickel-copper ore from 10 mir 
in the Sudbury district and had four mines under development in the area. Falconbrid 
operated six mines and had two mines under development. Texas Gulf Sulphur Compa 
started production from its open-pit mine near Timmins when throughput started | 
November at the first of three units in its 9,000-ton-a-day mill. Full production was ( 
pected in the first quarter of 1967. Canadian Jamieson Mines Limited started producti 
at its copper-zine mine near Timmins. Other copper-producing mines in Ontario incluc: 
Kam-Kotia and McIntyre-Porcupine at Timmins; Copperfields at Timagami; Rio Algor: 
Pater at Spragge; Willroy, Willecho and Noranda’s Geco at Manitouwadge; ; North Co: 
stream at Kashabowie and Metal Mines at Werner Lake. Production in 1967 is expect: 
from Munro Copper Mines Limited near Matheson, from Tribag Mining Co., Limit, 
near Batchawana and from Kidd Copper Mines Limited near Sudbury. 


j 
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Manitoba-Saskatchewan’s two major producers, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
and Sherritt Gordon were joined by Anglo-Rouyn Mines Limited in 1966. Combined 
output from these mines was 50,900 tons valued at $45,686,000, 1,300 tons more than in 
1965. Hudson Bay operated a central mill and a copper smelter at Flin Flon, Man., on 
ores from the Schist Lake, Chisel Lake and Stall Lake mines near Snow Lake, Man., and 
from the Flin Flon mine that straddles the Manitoba—-Saskatchewan boundary. Hudson 
Bay is developing the Osborne Lake, Anderson Lake and Ghost Lake mines near Snow 
Lake and the Flexar mine in Saskatchewan. Sherritt Gordon produced copper concen- 
trates at Lynn Lake in Manitoba for shipment to the Flin Flon smelter and nickel-copper 
concentrates for shipment to its own smelter at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. The company 


has built a mining plant and started shaft sinking at its copper-zine deposit at Fox Lake, 
some 34 miles southwest of Lynn Lake. 


Production in British Columbia at 52,900 tons worth $47,450,000 was 24 p.c. higher 
than in 1965. Full production from the eight producing mines accounted for the increase. 
The Sunro mine of Cowichan Copper Co. Ltd. closed in September because of financial 
difficulties. Western Mines Limited completed initial mine development and construction 
of its plant and 750-ton-a-day mill at the south end of Butte Lake on Vancouver Island; 
production will start in 1967. At Babine Lake northeast of Smithers, The Granby Mining 
Company Limited completed construction of a 5,000-ton-a-day mill preparation of its 
Granisle orebody for open-pit mining. Granduc Mines Limited continued driving the 
access tunnel from Tide Lake, north of Stewart, to its orebody on the Unuk River; produc- 
tion is scheduled for 1969. 


In Yukon Territory, New Imperial Mines Limited was building a 2,000-ton-a-day 
mill and was preparing the Little Chief orebody for open-pit mining in 1967; concentrates 
will be exported to Japan. 


9.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value 1957-66 


E Norre.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 
sdition. 
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New- Nova New 


Year foundland Scotia Brnarick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
el ea laa 4,536 — 5,738 112,409 171,703 18,551 
BRNO ccc 5 oy eae 14,751 = 328 131,445 142,035 12,601 
Re eee 8 14,989 — 134,912 188 , 272 12,945 
| ee 13, 863 — — 157,470 206, 272 12,793 
et 15,752 — — 149, 007 211,647 12,454 
TE son esas ocace « 17,308 204 3,674 147, 431 188,995 12,738 
AS a 14,012 237 8, 964 141, 400 178,960 16,980 
«eee 13,615 204 9,296 158,088 197,917 29,777 
eae eae 14,823 187 10,082 173,938 216,272 30,808 
re OG: 19,394 115 7,089 171,998 202,976 oF olb 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada ae 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

ae 30,597 15,410 —_ 165 359,109 | 206,897,988 
Me, se... ea 37,510 6,010 — 434 345,114 | 174,430,930 
. See 35,536 8,121 —_ 494 395, 269 233,102,813 
ae 31,785 16,559 — 520 439,262 | 264,846,637 
er. .s 33, 479 15,845 440 463 439,087 | 255,157,626 
el ee a 32,017 54, 489 215 314 457,385 | 282,732,696 
Serene 29,772 62,218 — 16 452,559 | 284,403,710 
it, 20, 442 57,561 — —— 486,900 | 324,467,834 
ae 18,732 42,565 — 471 507,878 | 380,951,781 
sa aaa 19,561 52,880 — 748 506,076 | 453,523,980 
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Iron Ore.*—lIron ore shipments in 1966 amounted to 36,331,000 long tons, an all- 
time high, valued at $431,659,000. Newfoundland—Labrador was the largest producing 
province with output of 14,773,000 long tons, followed by Quebec with 12,365,000, Ontario 
with 7,272,000 and British Columbia with 1,921,000. Seventeen companies were directly 
engaged in iron ore mining—one on the Island of Newfoundland, one in Labrador, one with 
mines in both Labrador and Quebec, two in Quebec, six in Ontario and six in British Colum- 
bia. Inaddition, four companies shipped iron ore as a by-product of base metal operations, 


In Newfoundland, Dosco Industries Limited closed its Bell Island mine on June 30 
after 72 years of continuous operation; shipments from the mine since 1892 totalled. 
78,989,412 tons. The Iron Ore Company of Canada with operations in both Labrador 
and Quebec commenced an expansion program to increase production at its Labrador 
City concentrator from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 long tons annually and its pellet-producing 
capacity at Sept Iles, Que., from 5,500,000 to 10,000,000 tons annually. Wabush Mines, 
which operates mines in Labrador, commenced the expansion of its concentrator capacity 
at Wabush from 5,300,000 tons to 6,000,000 tons annually and of its pellet plant at Pointe 
Noire, Que., to the same capacity. In Ontario, Algoma Steel Corporation Limited and 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited combined to begin construction of a 1,350,000-ton-a-year 
pellet plant. In British Columbia, a labour strike closed operations at- Brynnor Mines 
Limited from July until the year-end. Orecan Mines Ltd. suspended operations in Septem- 
ber. 


Iron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore from deposits on both sides 
of the Labrador—Quebec border at Schefferville and a concentrating-grade deposit neat 
Labrador City, is the largest shipper of iron ore in Canada, accounting for 36 p.c. of the 
1966 shipments. Quebec Cartier Mining Company accounted for 19 p.c. and other ship- 
pers were Wabush Mines in Labrador; Hilton Mines, Ltd., in Quebec; and Algoma Ore 
Properties Division of Algoma Steel Corporation, Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Calanc 
Ore Company Ltd., National Steel Corporation of Canada (formerly Lowphos), Marmora: 
ton Mining Company, and Adams Mine (Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation) in Ontario 
In British Columbia six companies shipped iron ore—Zeballos Iron Mines Limited, Texade 
Mines Limited, Brynnor Mines Limited, Jedway Iron Ore Limited, Empire Developmen 
Company Limited, and Orecan Mines Ltd. By-product iron ore producers were Cominec 
Limited, International Nickel, Falconbridge Nickel and Coast Copper Co. Ltd. 


Pellet shipments in 1966 amounted to 12,300,000 tons, an increase of 12 p.c. over 1965 
Shipments were made by Carol Pellet Company in Labrador; Arnaud Pellets and Hiltoi 
Mines in Quebec; Adams Mine, National Steel Corporation of Canada, Marmorator 
Mining Co., Ltd., and International Nickel in Ontario. 

Annual iron ore productive capacity in Canada at the end of 1966 was 46,000,006 
tons, which included 15,600,000 tons of pellets. On completion of planned iron ore pelle 
plants, productive capacity will be 23,700,000 tons a year in 1968. In British Columbia 
Wesfrob Mines Ltd. continued to prepare, for production in mid-1967, a plant capable o 
producing more than 1,000,000 tons of iron ore concentrates a year; 40 p.c. of the concen 
trate will be sinter feed and the remainder pellet feed. In Ontario, the Griffith Mine 0) 
the west shore of Bruce Lake and the Sherman Mine five miles from Temagami continue: 
preparations for production in 1968. The Griffith Mine is owned by the Steel Company ¢ 
Canada Ltd. and will produce 1,500,000 tons of pellets a year; the Sherman Mine is 90 p.¢ 
owned by Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited and will have a capacity of 1,200,00 
tons of pellets a year. 


Canadian iron ore is consumed by steel industries in five main market areas—Canadé 
the United States, Britain, Japan and Western Europe. Shipments to domestic stet 
plants, to the United States and to Western Europe were higher in 1966 than in the previou 
year but those to Japan and Britain were lower. The United States is the world’s larges 
ee { 


* All quantities of iron ore and concentrates given in the text are in long tons of 2,240 lb.; quantities in Table y 
are in short tons of 2,000 lb. | 
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iron ore importer and is Canada’s largest market, accounting for 66 p.c. of total Canadian 
shipments and nearly 80 p.c. of exports in 1966. The decline in shipments to Britain from 
2,900,000 tons in 1965 to 2,200,000 tons in 1966 was mainly the result of intensive competi- 
tion from West African ores. Total Canadian exports in 1966 were 30,700,000 tons com- 
pared with 30,800,000 tons in 1965. Canadian consumption, at 9,800,000 tons, was up 
only slightly from 1965 and imports, at 4,300,000 tons, were down 9 p.c. Most imported 


ore came from Michigan and Minnesota in the United States; 328,000 tons came from 
Brazil. 


10.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1957-66 


(Quantities are in short tons) 
”—:s“#=“./ (i221. i, 


Tron Ore Shipments 


a Production 
Canada, Production | of Steel 
Year Newfound- British of Ingots 
land (incl. Quebec Ontario Colarabia Pig Iron and 
Labrador) Quantity Value Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons 
Bis. <i5ias,< 8,174,779 8,872,948 4,867,105 357,342 | 22,272,174 167 , 221, 425 3,718,350 5,068, 149 
Pop6, oc. 2.) 5,390,775 6,060,325 3,644, 952 630,271 | 15,726,323 126,131,181 3,059,579 4,359,466 
1959: «..... 6,105,819 | 11,515,169 6,018,089 849,248 | 24,488,325 192,666,101 4,182,775 5,901, 487 
Penns. 6 « 7,611,365 7,457,971 5,325,197 1,156,297 | 21,550,830 175,082,523 4,298, 849 5,809, 108 
C7 7,611,340 5,639,931 5,772,664 1,335,068 | 20,359,003 187, 950 , 047 4,946,021 6,488,307 
yr 7,986,910 | 11,163,982 6,414, 936 1,793,848 | 27,359,676 263,004, 217 5,276,753 7,173,534 
CS = 9,683,004 | 11,650,787 6,749,617 2,060,241 | 30,143,649 313, 182,963 5,914,997 8,190,279 
100e....... 12,763,575 | 15,512,916 8,046,765 2,002,562 | 38,325,822 404,951,696 6,550, 835 9,132,174 
TO6D. svn os 14,500,495 14,817,820 8,475,218 2,165,403 | 39,958,936 413,064, 861 7,079,439 10,068,091 
1966........ 16, 546, 189 13,848, 441 8,144, 289 2,151,804 | 40,690,723 431,659,083 7,211,684 10,002, 868 
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Nickel.—Canadian nickel production in 1966 was 223,600 tons valued at $377,479,000, 
a decrease in volume of close to 14 p.c. and in value of 12.3 p.c. from 1965. Reduced 
production resulted from labour strikes at Sudbury and a lack of skilled workers. Canada 
supplied about 70 p.c. of the non-communist world’s nickel in 1966. 


In Ontario, International Nickel operated ten mines and two smelters near Sudbury, 
a refinery at Port Colborne, and was developing five mines in the Sudbury area. Also 
near Sudbury, Falconbridge operated six mines and a smelter and was developing two 
mines. In Manitoba, International Nickel operated an integrated nickel mining- 
concentrating-smelting-refining facility at Thompson and was developing three new mines. 
Sherritt Gordon’s Lynn Lake mine continued to produce nickel concentrates for treatment 
at the company’s chemical refinery at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta. Nickel matte was 
imported by Sherritt to supplement the Lynn Lake concentrates. In Quebec, Marbridge 
Mines Limited, in La Motte Township, produced a bulk nickel-copper concentrate for 
treatment at Falconbridge’s smelter. Lorraine Mining Company Limited, near Belleterre, 
shipped nickel concentrates to International Nickel for smelting. In northwestern 
Ontario, the Werner Lake mine of Metal Mines Limited produced a bulk nickel-copper 
concentrate that was shipped to International Nickel at Sudbury for smelting. Giant 


Mascot Mines Limited, near Hope, B.C., produced nickel-copper concentrates for export 
to Japan. 


Nickel prices were raised on Noy. 1, 1966 from 84 cents (Cdn.) a pound to 92.15 cents 
(Cdn.) a pound in Canada, and from 77.75 cents (U.S.) a pound to 85.25 cents (U.S.).a 
pound in the United States. The suspension of the duty of 11 cents a pound on nickel 


entering the United States remained in force in 1966. Both prices are f.o.b. Port Colborne, 
Ont. 


. he 
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11.—Producers’ Shipments of Nickel, by Province, and Total Value 1957-66 


Canada 


: : British Northwest 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba Columbia | Territories 


Quantity Value 


a ae 


pee o ee : 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOB Tia watiecr setts sleremkene _ 177,396 10,034 — 528 187,958 | 258,977,309 | 
LOS Bec. cc cis cwierererewm es — 127,144 9,778 704 1,933 139,559 | 194,142,019 | 
1QBD pe cere cmsceeseieaemicvess _ 173,964 10, 139 531 1,921 186,555 | 257,008,801 
TOGO See cies eerie — 201,650 9,059 1,890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640,279 | 
[OGL ic ciaceculstsiene “cris _— 196,218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 | 351,261,720 | 
NG Acdece acne root 1,540 166, 582 61, 482 1,738 900 932,242 | 383,784,622 | 
19632 ee HOSE ee 2, 506 149,085 63, 585 1,850 — 217,030 | 360,392,658 
JOR SEMIS ce os ie es ee 2,338 162,094 62,365 1,699 _— 228,496 | 379,320,510 | 
[OGRE ccc ce eiae 3,026 191,283 63,212 1,661 — 259,182 | 430,402,105 
LOG GR re clos + +o steieiee 3,975 160,214 57,812 1,594 _ 223,610!| 377,479,471 


1 Includes 15 tons of producers’ shipments in Saskatchewan. 


Lead and Zinc.—Production of lead in 1966 totalled 299,600 tons, about 3 p.c.. 
more than in 1965. Refinery production at Trail, B.C., was 184,900 tons, 1,600 tons less, 
than in 1965. Late in 1966 the lead-zine smelter of East Coast Smelting and Chemical 
Company Limited, a subsidiary of Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, 
began operations at Belledune Point, N.B., and became Canada’s second primary lead 
producer; the plant has an annual capacity of 48,000 tons of lead metal. Exports of lead 
‘n ores and concentrates totalled 112,900 tons of contained lead, compared with 107,000 
tons in 1965, and went mainly to the United States and Belgium with lesser amounts to 
Japan, West Germany and Britain. Exports of refined lead amounted to 106,500 tons, 
22,600 tons less than in the previous year. The lead price, f.o.b. ‘Toronto and Montreal, 
was 15.5 cents a pound from the beginning of 1966 until May 5, 15.0 cents until Oct. 11, 
and 14.0 cents for the remainder of the year. 


Zinc production reached a record 964,100 tons in 1966, 142,100 tons more than ir 
1965. Refined zinc output rose from 358,500 tons in 1965 to 382,600 tons in 1966 
Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Limited expanded capacity of its Valleyfield, Que., plan‘ 
from 84,000 to 140,000 tons annually. Late in 1966, East Coast Smelting and Chemica 
Company Limited (see paragraph above) became Canada’s fourth primary zinc producer 
Exports of zinc in ores and concentrates, totalling 591,300 tons, went mainly to the Unitec 
States, Belgium, the Netherlands and Japan. Refined exports amounted to 256,200 ton’ 
and went mainly to the United States and Britain. The zinc price remained unchanget 
throughout 1966 at 14.5 cents a pound. : 

Production of lead and zinc in the Northwest Territories in 1966 rose substantiall 
to 105,300 tons and 189,200 tons, respectively, as a result of the first full year of productio: 
of the 5,000-ton-a-day concentrator at Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake 
Lead and zine concentrates were produced in the Yukon Territory by United Keno Hil) 
Mines Limited, which operates mines in the Mayo district, 200 miles north of Whitehors 


Yaw 


British Columbia’s production was mainly from the southeastern part of the provinet 
most of it being accounted for by Cominco Ltd., which operates the Sullivan mine @ 


Kimberley and the Bluebell mine at Riondel; operations at its H.B. mine at Salmo wel 


suspended on Nov. 1, 1966. Daily lead-zine ore production at the Sullivan and Bluebe 


| 
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mines was 10,000 and 700 tons, respectively. Other producers in this part of the province 
included Canadian Exploration, Limited at Salmo, Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited at 
Remac, Aetna Investment Corporation Limited at Toby Creek, and Giant Soo Mines 
Limited near Wasa, which began operations in late 1966. Also in late 1966, production 
began at the zinc-copper-lead mine of Western Mines Limited on Vancouver Island. 
British Columbia’s only producer of copper-zinc ore was the Britannia mine of the Anaconda 
Company (Canada) Ltd. There are a number of smaller lead-zinc producers in British 
Columbia; Cominco Ltd. treats ores and concentrates from most of these properties and 
some from the Yukon Territory at its Trail smelters. 

Lead and zinc were recovered by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 
from copper-zinc-lead ores of its Flin Flon mine on the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border 
and from the Schist Lake mine near Flin Flon and the Chisel Lake and Stall Lake mines 
90 miles east of Flin Flon. 

In Ontario, Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division), Willecho Mines Limited, and 
Willroy Mines Limited, all at Manitouwadge, produced zinc, lead and copper concentrates; 
Kam-Kotia Porcupine Mines Limited near Timmins produced copper concentrates and 
a small tonnage of zinc concentrates. Three new mines were opened in 1966—the Zenmac 
near Schreiber, the Canadian Jamieson at Timmins, and the Texas Gulf near Timmins. 
When operating at full capacity Texas Gulf will be one of the largest mine producers of 
zinc in Canada. Zinc concentrates from Ontario and Quebec mines were roasted by 
Sherbrooke Metallurgical Company Limited at Port Maitland on Lake Erie and the 
resulting calcine was shipped to the United States for final treatment. 


Quebec’s 1966 lead production dropped somewhat below that of 1965 but its zinc 
mine output at 293,100 tons was about 7 p.c. higher. The New Hosco mine, which had 
been producing copper concentrates since 1963, commenced production of zinc concentrates 
in August 1966 and a new producer, Mines de Poirier, Inc., a subsidiary of Rio Algom 
Mines Limited, opened a 1,500-ton mill to treat ore from its copper-zinc mine in Poirier 
jownship, expanding capacity during the year to 2,500 tons daily to provide for processing 
sopper ore from nearby Joutel Copper Mines Limited. Other mine producers in Quebec 
were the Normetal (copper-zinc), Quemont (copper-zinc), Manitou-Barvue (copper-zinc- 
ead), and Lake Dufault (copper-zinc), all in the Noranda-Val d’Or area; New Calumet 
zine-lead) at Calumet Island on the Ottawa River; Coniagas (zinc-lead-silver) at Bachelor 
wake; and Cupra (copper-zinc-lead) and Solbec (copper-zinc-lead), both in the Sherbrooke 
listrict. 


New Brunswick’s production of lead and zinc was up about 19 p.c. and 15 p.c., 
espectively, compared with 1965. In 1966, Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation 
amited brought into production its No. 6 zinc-lead-copper mine near Bathurst, its ore 
eing milled at a newly constructed 2,250-ton-a-day concentrator. Heath Steele Mines 
imited, near Newcastle, produced zinc, copper and lead concentrates and started an 
Xpansion program to double ore production by 1968. Magnet Cove Barium Corporation, 
t Walton, remained Nova Scotia’s only lead-zinc producer. In Newfoundland, produc- 
ion continued at the zinc-lead-copper mine of American Smelting and Refining Company 
t Buchans and zinc concentrates were recovered from the copper-zinc ore produced by 
onsolidated Rambler Mines Limited near Baie Verte. 


Exploration and development were carried out in many areas during 1966, notably at 
‘ine Point in the Northwest Territories and Ross River in the Yukon Territory. New 
nines were under development near Bathurst, N.B., in the Joutel—Poirier district 60 
ailes north of Amos, Que., in northern Manitoba, in northern Saskatchewan and in south- 
astern British Columbia. 
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12.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, | 


1957-66 
) 
New- Nova New + | 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
jegTsTIe, Ol HISOUTT GAN 24,512 bed 1,170 2,709 506 
1958 x. con eh iies Giaisy oiaeishd- hits eee 23, 980 _— 4 3,150 1,256 
DOD Oe. cracer aves ane heyeyoue tieio shat ein « Muerte ciote 22, 457 _— — 2,910 1,611 
TOGORR = Mie creco cise ks ete stehe teeter roche 24 , 022 — ~— 2,669 831. 
NOGA ee caw oe oan on co areas iene she 21,968 —_— —~ 3,392 835 
MOG Oe ceric ac tesserae en ae ceye 25,330 2,682 1,879 4,716 1,144. 
WES sack. acecdisathediatmos 23 , 392 1,400 1,783 4,337 1, 5801) 
BOGE: [orton ssc aiacaniaterste eis sate eve cay cbes 25,415 1,669 21,716 3,954 2,027 
WOBSI RE. Wak dae Geese 21,916 1,841 43,654 4,213 1,948 i 
OE RE CRES ERE See 21,754 1,488 51,864 3,909 1,985. 
| 
o4 Canada 
: British Yukon Northwest | 
Manitoba Columbia | Territory | Territories , | 
Quantity Value 
a ee Ne 
tons tons tons tons tons $ | 
re eencnne gpa acer caten AD ache ne creed a 140,094 12,493 = 181,484 | 50,670,407) 
TO58 Sasa SEI MEEEE TIE. TES — 147,417 10,783 _ 186,680 42,413,805. 
Se ae, cere, Bote SOOO DC — 148 , $22 10,796 — 186,696 35,616, 838. 
1960) SPP ON. ote es. sete its ee 1,037 166, 947 10, 144 — 205,650 43 , 926, 888) 
LOGI Ss Biase eine cod os Fea es 3,054 192,800 8,385 _ 230,435 47,054, 765) 
1962s oi < Reo eins ook ootate oalotones 3,792 167,641 8,145 — 215,329 42,721,341, 
TOOSi oeraa-e tig ew aren ce sim ater erereete 2,737 157, 487 8, 490 — 201,165 44,256,199 
TOG Aver e ss. 5 ASI OE cecstee eee eae 1,295 134,369 10,209 3,063 203,717 54,759, 110 | 
TOCDO 8s Ni. trae eats otek eaten 1,316 125, 167 8,926 82,831 291,807 90, 460, 323 | 
1966 Seat Hei © wewias ote cremate OS teers 557 104,747 7,988 105,330 299 , 622 89, 527,072, 
13.—Producers’ Shipments of Zinc, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 
New- Nova New : : | 
Year fSundlanal Sectin Hiiawick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
19ST Ask Sot 35,698 _— 3,314 74,295 11,296 13, 726 
(O58 2 aah nce ie eee 33, 870 —_ 3,162 56, 923 46 , 239 11,512, 
1950 aS aes Se, Fe. 31,674 — —_ 47,058 44,982 15,70: 
LOGO: Fe< coarse cote cero oe 34,208 = _ 49, 807 45, 230 24,39, 
LOGUE eens sce he ore coat aie 34,638 — — 54,005 51,937 46,506 
imag 20. ban a 32,541 757 2,498 70,737 63, 132 49,92 
LOGS AN nice « koe ein ees tos 34,485 — 10,614 75,084 66, 470 46,39) 
TOG 4Y Fe Ed Poi, eee 38, 982 595 54,372 236 , 540 72,076 42,64) 
1965 ok SF Bei eee ee 36, 187 299 123,595 272 , 883 60,675 40,76: 
TOGO os ee eich so) encies« ofehoreke 34,160 678 142,395 293,148 82,395 34,96). 
a a Ra ee SE SS SSS eee 
Saskat- British Yukon | Northwest Canada | 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
{S57 ee oe 45,070 921,779 8,560 — 413,741 | 100,042,583: 
LO5S.. ae wore. Sarees « Sees 48 ,328 217,304 7,761 —_ 425,099 92,501,490. 
LODO erratic asieen erent 46, 877 203 , 092 6,623 —_ 396 , 008 96 , 942,66. 
LOGO Mt de So Foes 42,703 203 , 833 6,702 — 406, 873 108, 635,00) 
(el ee 28, 360 194; 486 6,069 = 416,004 | 104,749,87! 
TOG 2 oaisico ei eee aie 30,899 206,716 5,944 — 463,144 112,080, 98) 
1963. ieutatctins Sera cea 33 , 320 201, 432 5,925 _— 473,722 121,083, 4€ | 
196 4.< eho cis seers srrners 28 , 437 200,399 6,547 3,920 684,513 193,990, 8¢ 
OGD AAR SEE Sipe eee 27, 983 158,336 6,624 94,690 822,035 | 248,254, 76) 


OT RASC Hes Go ackiar ode 28,909 152, 562 5,725 189,167 || 964,106 | 291, 160,01 


See gee eet ee eS aele go Faget ee oe eee 
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Gold.—Canadian gold production in 1966 amounted to 3,319,000 oz.t. valued at 
| $125,177,000, a decline of 8.0 p.c. from 1965. The average price for gold paid by the 
Royal Canadian Mint in 1966 was $37.71 per oz.t. (Cdn.), down from $37.73 in the previous 
year. Since 1962, the range in value for the Canadian dollar has been set at $0.916 to 
-$0.934 in relation to the U.S. dollar and the corresponding Royal Canadian Mint gold 
| price between $37.46 and $38.22 per oz.t. Canadian lode and placer gold mines continue 
to experience serious economic difficulties with costs of recovery maintaining an upward 
trend. Of the 48 lode gold mines operating in Canada in 1966 there were only four that 
did not receive assistance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 
Six lode gold mines closed in 1966 and only one new mine commenced production. In 


addition, Canada’s largest placer gold mine ceased operations at the end of the 1966 
season. 


: Gold produced from lode gold mines, from base metal ores and from placer mines 
dropped by 9.0 p.c., 3.7 p.c. and 10 p.c., respectively, below 1965 levels. The proportion 
‘of gold derived from lode gold mine& declined to 81.2 p.c. of the total output, down from 
$2.1 p.c. in 1965, while that from base metal ores and placer mines contributed 17.6 p.c. 
and 1.3 p.c., respectively, compared with 16.7 p.c. and 1.2 p.c. in 1965. Ontario remained 
the principal producing province, accounting for 50.0 p.c. of the total compared with 
54.0 p.c. in 1965; Quebec’s share increased to 28.2 p.c. from 25.1 p.c. and the proportions 
from the Northwest Territories and British Columbia were relatively unchanged at 12.8 
p.c. and 3.6 p.c., respectively. 


In Ontario, production declined 14.7 p.c. to 1,661,000 oz.t. from 1,946,000 oz.t. in 
1965; 25 lode gold mines operated during the year compared with 31 in 1965. In addition, 
Lake Shore Mines, Limited continued to operate its mill at Kirkland Lake on the re- 
treatment of old tailings and Upper Beaver Mines Limited had increased gold output 
from its gold-copper mine in the same area. Four mines ceased operations in 1966: 
McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines Limited at Red Lake, Pickle Crow Gold Mines Limited 
at Pickle Crow, Porcupine Paymaster Limited near Timmins and Stairs Exploration and 
Mining Company Limited, a small operation near Matachewan. Gold recovered as a 
by-product from base metal ores was about 3.7 p.c. of the provincial total. 


Quebec production increased 3.3 p.c. to 935,500 oz.t. from 905,400 oz.t. in 1965. 
Lode gold output increased by 13.2 p.c. mainly due to Camflo Mines Limited near Malartic 
and Wasamac Mines Limited at Arntfield, both of which completed their first full year of 
production, and to Chimo Gold Mines Limited, a new producer in Vauquelin Township. 
[welve gold mines operated in 1966 although two of these—Norlartie Mines Limited near 
Malartic and Peel-Elder Limited near N oranda—closed during the year. Gold recovered 
18 & by-product from base metal ores represented about 37.4 p.c. of the provincial total 
ompared with nearly 42 p.c. in 1965. 


In the Northwest Territories estimated production all from lode gold mines was 
24,000 0z.t. compared with 452,500 oz.t. in 1965. The decline of 6.3 p.c. was mainly due 


0a drop of about 10 p.c. in output by Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, Canada’s largest 
ode gold mine. 


British Columbia production in 1966 moved up to 120,700 oz.t. from 117,800 oz.t. in 
965. Output from the larger of British Columbia’s two lode gold mines—Bralorne 
‘ioneer Mines Limited—declined about 20 p.c. but that from The Cariboo Gold Quartz 
fining Company Limited improved by nearly 10 p.c. The reduction in lode gold output 
ras offset by an increase of about 23 p.c. in gold recovered from base metal ores. 


Combined production for Manitoba and Saskatchewan was 5.8 p.c. lower at 107,200 
zt. compared with 113,900 oz.t. in 1965. Most of it is derived from base metal ores. 


roduction declined at San Antonio Gold Mines Limited, the only lode gold mine in the 
rairie Provinces. 


In the Yukon Territory, where placer operations account for almost all of the gold 
roduction, output was 43,500 oz.t. compared with 45,000 oz.t. in 1965. Placer gold 
troduction in future years will be greatly reduced with the termination of operations near 
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Dawson at the end of the 1966 season by the Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation| 
Limited. This operator previously produced 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the Territory’s annual, 
placer gold. The LaForma mine of Discovery Mines Limited near Carmacks, which was. 
the only lode gold mine in the territory, ceased operations in March 1966. | 


In Newfoundland and New Brunswick, all gold was recovered as a by-product of 
base metal production. 


14.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 


Nore.—Figures from 1862 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 19 16-17 


edition. 
a SSS ee } 


New- Nova New . : Saskat- ! 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan | 
| 
oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t oz.t oz.t.e9| 
VOBTE Eas bake Pleehtcteete wel 9,755 240 1,006,895 2,578, 206 120,008 75,236 
NODS. roach sweriie e opie 13,381 131 52 1,044,846 2,716,514 87,356 86,590 
TOGO ce cance saiere os tees 13,411 999 ,388 2,683, 449 51,186 78,588 © 
LOGO RE | ae RES hte where 13,515 1,035,914 2,732,673 52,762: 84,775 © 
HOG 1 Aksnscate erry e veiseeoee 14,429 1,054,029 2,637,720 57,747 70,784 | 
1962 4: SES RTRs 13 , 966 993, 560 2,421,249 68 , 259 66,034 | 
LOGS eres ee clecioetiets 12,318 917,229 2,338, 854 53,084 64,813 _ 
TOGE AM ee ainata cetoerereteue ets 1Gs i La 934,769 2,155,370 69 , 986 46, 185 | 
VOGS: Scere OM See See e 23 , 657 905,380 1,946,003 67,685 46,173 | 
T96Giec 5 eee chorale Sahota 25,667 935,459 | 1,660,750 64,565 42,678 
| 
| 
AT perte British Yukon Northwest Canada ! 
Columbia Territory Territories 
Quantity Value | 
0z.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ i 
NO getter cre aisinis rere sels 416 229,113 73,962 340,018 4, 433, 894 148,757,143 
TIDSR rac eee tees eer 282 210,612 67,745 343 , 838 4,571,347 155,334, 370, 
TO eam cig HOP nO 200 184,312 66, 960 405, 922 4,483,416 150, 508, 275) 
LOGON... haste ee ese sees 191 212, 859 78,115 418, 104 4,628,911 157, 151,527) 
LOGE At A BA. eas slcerte 171 164, 467 66,878 407 , 474 4,473,699 158 , 637 , 366 
TOG Qe. ote e eve ea ereae 186 159, 492 54,805 400 , 292 4,178,396 156,313 5194: 
LOGS 2 aieeey f: ocictose sete 132 159, 473 55,211 400, 885 4,003, 127 151,118,045 
NOG 4 ters crave ote exe lots. 075 Gye 59 139, 959 57, 844 412,879 3,835, 454 144,788, 38 
LOGI Ss Meese eas cece els 200 117,764 45,031 452,479 3,606,031 136,051, 942) 
196 Gerster late ese 182 120,705 43 , 466 424 029 3,319,474 125,177,364 


Uranium.—The uranium industry is on the threshold of a new period of develo 
ment based on the rapidly expanding demand for long-term supplies of nuclear fuel 1 
the generation of electricity by the world’s industrial nations. The large requireme 
for uranium is expected to be in the period approaching 1980 but, because of the time] 
to develop mines of up to 10 years, the industry is gaining momentum at the present tin: 
particularly in exploration. The uranium demand in non-communist countries is expect. 
to be about 65,000 tons a year in the 1980s, much higher than the 19,000 tons produc. 
by all countries in 1966. Half of this went to government stockpiles, which is not parti: 
the normal demand growth for nuclear generation of electricity. 


Canadian Government policy with respect to the export of uranium is that Canadi} 
uranium must be used for peaceful purposes and agreements to this effect must be negotiat! 
between Canada and the purchasing country before export permits are granted. Sales f 
small quantities of uranium, up to a maximum of 2,500 pounds in total for a country, 1/ 


1 


be made to nations not holding agreements. The Atomic Energy Board, with the 
operation of the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Department of Natio | 
Revenue, controls the export and import of uranium and special equipment related to i 


uranium and atomic energy industries. { 


! 
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The year 1966 was significant for the industry because the first large contracts for the 
sale of uranium for peaceful purposes were consummated. Rio Algom Mines Limited 
negotiated a contract with the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority for a minimum 
of 8,000 tons of U;O; with an option to increase the amount to 11,500 tons. Deliveries 
are to begin in late 1971 and to continue at a rate of 1,000 tons annually. In December, 
Ontario Hydro completed negotiations with Rio Algom and Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited for the purchase of 6,500 tons of uranium, deliveries to begin in 1970. Rio Algom 
will supply more than 90 p.c. of the requirement and Eldorado the remainder of the con- 
tract as well as refining services. Canadian uranium producers expect to negotiate other 
long-term contracts. Delegations from West Germany, Japan and Mexico visited Canada 
during 1966 relative to uranium. Of significance is an agreement between Denison Mines 
Limited and Mitsui and Company Ltd., a major Japanese trading company, whereby 
Mitsui will purchase uranium only from Denison for sales to the Japanese industry and 
Denison will sell uranium to Japan only through Mitsui. 


Production in 1966 totalled 3,900 tons of U;03. Final deliveries were made at the 
end of 1966 to the United States under the contracts that had been negotiated in the 
1950s. Total shipments involving these contracts were valued at over $1,500,000,000. 
At the end of the year, about 5,700 tons of U3;03 remained to be delivered to the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. This contract is not expected to be completed 
until 1971. 


At the end of 1965, Canada’s reserves of uranium were about 210,000 tons of U;Os; 
recoverable at less than $10 a pound. These are more than adequate to meet the firm 
contracts and the capacity of present plants for the foreseeable future. However, if the 
large future demand for Canadian uranium is to be met, new reserves will be required. 
In 1966, the industry was marked by a movement of mining concerns into uranium ven- 
tures. Much of the activity consisted of land acquisition but several companies began 
intensive exploration programs. The most promising new area is at Agnew Lake, Ont., 
about 45 miles east of Elliot Lake, where Kerr Addison Mines Limited continued a 
diamond drilling program. Results were encouraging and several other companies are 
interested in the region. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Uranium (U;03), by Province, 1957-66 


Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
Year ’ : 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
lb $ Ib $ lb $ Ib $ 
Sy ae 7,970,598 | 82,940,763 | 4,462,552 | 44,561,832 838,264 | 8,801,769 || 18,271,414 | 136,304,364 
THOS... ss. 19,970,136 {210,149,700 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910,843 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538,471 
1959....... 25,492,171 |268,529, 993 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919,333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 
1960.......] 19,793,727 |211, 983,533 4,624,431 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 9,231,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938, 192 
Tole...... 14,970,594 |151,060,610 | 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 — — 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 
BBD. ss. « 12,805,203 |118,283,081 | 4,053,966 | 39,900,588 — — 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 
ives...» . 12,770,421 |102,951,146 | 3,932,645 | 33,957,973 — — 16,703,066 | 186,909,119 
gas... 11,805,143 | 63,606,944 | 2,765,164 | 19,902,485 — — 14,570,307 | 83,509, 429 
1965.......| 6,825,046 47 , 234, 892 2,060,167 | 15,126,485 — —_ 8,885,213 62,361,377 
1966.......] 5,875,698 | 42,758,135 | 1,987,992 | 11,576,652 — —~ 7,863,690 | 54,334,787 


__ Silver.—Canada’s mine production of silver in 1966 was 33,418,000 oz.t., about 
1,146,000 oz.t. more than in 1965; the 1966 production was valued at $46,752,000, over 
$1,570,000 higher than the previous year. Declines in output in the Yukon Territory, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan were more than offset by increases in other provinces. Que- 
bec had the largest increase because of increased by-product output at several base metal 


| 
| 
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mines. Output in the Northwest Territories reached a new high because of increased | 
production by Echo Bay Mines Ltd. at its silver-copper property near Port Radium. | 
Although Ontario was again the leading silver-producing province, its output dropped © 
almost 5 p.c. from 1965 mainly because of lower output in the Cobalt-Gowganda area. | 
Base metal ores were again the principal source of Canadian output, accounting for almost 
83 p.c. of production. Approximately 16 p.c. came from silver-cobalt ores mined in north- | 
ern Ontario and the remainder was by-product recovery from lode and placer gold ores. | 
Reported consumption of silver in Canada in 1966 at 21,300,000 oz.t. was almost 9,000,000 
oz.t. less than in 1965. Substantially reduced requirements for coinage accounted for | 
most of the decrease. There was no change in the composition of the coins minted in 1966 
but changes were contemplated for coins to be minted in 1967. | 


Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal East, Que., remained Canada’s | 
largest producer of refined silver. It recovered nearly 10,100,000 oz.t. from the treatment 
of anode and blister copper. The silver refinery of Cominco Ltd. at Trail, B.C., was the’ 
second largest producer, recovering 6,600,000 oz.t. in the processing of lead and zine ores. | 
and concentrates. Other producers of refined silver, all in Ontario, were Kam-Kotia | 
Porcupine Mines Limited (Refinery Division) at Cobalt (from silver-cobalt ores and) 
concentrates); International Nickel at Copper Cliff (from nickel-copper concentrates); 
Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa (from gold bullion); and Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Limited at Timmins (from gold precipitates). 


The two largest company sources of silver in Canada in 1966 were the Hector-Calumet, | 
Elsa and Keno mines in the Yukon Territory, about 200 miles north of Whitehorse, operated 
by United Keno Hill Mines Limited, and the Sullivan lead-zinc-silver mine at Kimberley, i 
B.G., operated by Cominco Ltd. United Keno produced concentrates and precipitates 
containing 4,235,678 oz.t. of silver and Cominco Ltd. produced concentrates containing 
3,190,431 oz.t. Other important producers of silver included Echo Bay Mines Ltd. near | 
Port Radium, N.W.T.; Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, 
Man.; Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division) at Manitouwadge, Ont.; International | 
Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont.; Lake Dufault Mines, Limited near Noranda, Que.; Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited near Bathurst, N.B.; and American Smelting 
and Refining Company (Buchans unit) in Newfoundland. Some 5,300,000 oz.t. of silver | 
were derived from silver-cobalt ores mined in the Cobalt-Gowganda area of northern 
Ontario, the largest producer being Silverfields Mining Corporation, Limited with an output. 
of 1,521,000 oz.t. | 


16.—Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 


Nors.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the| 
1916-17 edition. : 


eas 

mee Bet New- Nova New : : 
Year (C BS. ah foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba — 

funds) 
cts. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 

LOST cn teatahs ston came 87.37 1,196,414 1 379,173 | 3,645,856 | 6,910,130 407, 834° 
TGS Sire cache ee tone ae 86.81 1,267,078 4 51,1389 | 3,908,361 9,815,257 320,759, 
1G 5G oak Reseretetereercncr pene 87.78 125,110 — — 4,108,241 | 10,540,856 373, 827) 
1960 rains caterer 88.91 1,271,126 — — 4,115,105 | 11,220,823 501,637) 
AGG Tec ees rise 94.26 1,145,105 — — 4,315,844 | 8,870,402 767,643, 
a eT coe toe 116.50 1,181,648 724,245 178,521 4,603,019 | 9,383,445 847,879 
19G32 Re Mie nee. 138.40 981,005 423, 189 332,472 | 4,441,644 | 9,601,621 766,976. 
196404 cage? oltre 140.00 1,089,748 544, 224 1,469,192 | 4,564,559 | 9,929,858 727 , 642. 
19GB Ms crn aeiulouae eee 139.90 1,086,978 443,630 | 2,745,274 | 5,154,403 | 10,822,213 707,024, 
TOGGEE .< totes nat tek oe 139.90 1,097, 425 540,663 | 3,108,669 | 5,214,146 | 10,900,204 547,797 
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Canada! 
oe Saskat- British Yukon Northwest |———______ 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Vaine 
0z.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 

[Se ar ar 1,145,571 8,584,991 6, 484, 185 28, 823 , 298 25,182,915 
ai 1,299,077 8,013, 428 6,415, 560 31,163,470 27,053 , 007 
MURA Scns sv ene dic 1,187, 439 7,463, 285 7,054,632 31,923,969 28,022,860 
LOU 0 1,163,845 8,447, 440 7,217,361 34,016,829 30, 244,363 
IRE oe vc cs .06oc ve.s 876, 450 8,391,640 6, 937, 086 31,381,977 29,580,651 
ee 762,215 6, 186, 937 6,482,244 30, 422,972 35,442,761 
CL econ eae 746 , 683 6,451,158 6, 106,037 29, 932,003 41,425,891 
DOR rept hoe feces hele oe 593 , 320 5,280, 129 5,638,712 29,902,611 41,863,655 
Petrie’ cldis ose ss «0 640,995 4,991,109 4,615,995 32,272,464 45,181,450 
HEEtea ss. leeks s cee e 603 , 358 5,548 , 823 4,194,580 1,662,192 33, 417, 874 46,751,605 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Platinum Metals.—Canadian production of the platinum metals in 1966 was 396,100 
oz.t. valued at $32,370,000, a reduction of 67,000 oz.t. and $3,740,000 from 1965. The 
decrease in output resulted from lower production of nickel. Platinum group metals— 
platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and osmium—are recovered in Canada 
as a by-product in the refining of nickel; nickel ores contain an average of 0.025 oz.t. of 
platinum metals per ton. When nickel matte is electrolytically refined the platinoids 
are precipitated in the electrolytic tanks as a sludge. The sludge is purified and sent to 
refineries in Britain and the United States for recovery of the platinum metals. 


Half of the world’s output of platinum metals is from the Soviet Union and most of 
the remainder is produced in the Republic of South Africa and Canada. World demand 
remained strong in 1966 and consumption in the non-communist countries exceeded mine 
production. The deficit was made up by purchases from the Soviet Union and releases 
from the United States stockpile. An erratic pattern of sales to the non-communist world 
by the Soviet Union caused a wide difference between the official platinum price of $100 
per oz.t. and dealers’ prices of up to $146 per oz.t. 


Aluminum.—Canada ranks third in world aluminum production, after the United 
states and the Soviet Union. In the non-communist world, 1966 production of primary 
luminum was 6,200,000 tons; Canada produced 907,700 tons and exported 716,000 tons. 
These exports represent a large proportion of all aluminum metal moving across inter- 
tational borders. Two companies produce primary aluminum in Canada—Canadian 
3ritish Aluminium Company Limited operates a smelter at Baie Comeau, Que., and 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited (Alcan) operates smelters at Arvida, Alma, 
Shawinigan and Beauharnois in Quebec and at Kitimat in British Columbia. Effective 
apacity at Canadian smelters will be an estimated 1,085,000 tons by the end of 1967. 
is all bauxite and alumina used by the aluminum smelters must be imported, mainly 
rom the Caribbean area, metal production is classed with manufactures and not with 
melter production of ores and concentrates of domestic origin. The export price of 
rimary aluminum was 24.5 cents a pound (U.S.) in 1966, unchanged since November 


964. The Canadian price was 26.0 cents a pound throughout 1966 but was increased 
0 26.5 cents in January 1967. 


Magnesium.—Dominion Magnesium Limited, with mine and smelter at Haley, 
nt., is the only producer in Canada. The smelter has an annual magnesium capacity 
f 11,500 tons. Production declined to 6,723 tons from 10,108 tons in 1965 because of a 
trike, and exports declined to $3,450,000 from $4,450,000. Imports increased from 
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000 tons in 1966. Canadian consumption of primary magnesium, 


1,600 tons in 1965 to 3, iption ¢ 
5,200 tons in 1966. World production 1s in the order of 176,000 


including imports, was 
tons a year. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1966 at 575,500 pounds valued 
at $2,791,000 was 12 p.c. higher than in 1965; tellurium output at 72,200 pounds valued 
at $469,600 was 3.5 p.c. higher. These metals are recovered from the anode muds resulting 
from electrolytic refining of copper at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners Limited 
at Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Titanium.—Ilmenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and §¢, 
Urbain areas of Quebec. Ilmenite mined by Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation 
(QIT) in the Allard Lake area is smelted by QIT in electric-are furnaces at Sorel, Que., tc 
produce high-titania slag and a range of specialty pig irons. The titania slag is sold te 
producers of titanium-based pigments in Canada, the United States, Britain and othe 
countries. Production of titania slag was reduced by a strike in 1966, the value being 
$20,505,000 compared with the record $22,425,000 in 1965. 

Atlas Titanium, a Division of Rio Algom Mines Limited, Welland, Ont., continuec 
to carry out second-stage melting of imported titanium ingots and increased, by 30 p.c 
from 1965, its processing of the metal. Atlas makes mill products and finished electro 
plating baskets for sale in domestic and export markets. , 


Vanadium.—Vanadium is recovered in Canada from imported Venezuelan crudi 
oil in the form of vanadium pentoxide (V.0;) by Canadian Petrofina Limited at it 
refinery near Pointe-aux-Trembles, Que. The capacity of the plant is about 1,000 pound 
of V.0; a day. Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited will start oil recovery from thi 
Athabasca tar sands near Fort McMurray in northern Alberta in September 1967. Th: 
operation will produce petroleum coke, some of the ash from which is reported to contaii 


about 4 p.c. vanadium. The recovery of this vanadium is planned. | 
Cobalt.—Cobalt production in 1966 was 3,511,000 pounds valued at $7, 108,00! 
compared with 3,648,000 pounds valued at $7,529,000 in 1965. Cobalt is recovered a 
a by-product of the smelting and refining of nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., fror 
nickel ores of Thompson, Man., and from silver ores of Cobalt, Ont. International Nicke 
recovers cobalt from its refinery operations at Port Colborne, Ont., Thompson, Man 
and Clydach, Wales. Falconbridge Nickel produces electrolytic cobalt from the refinin 
of nickel-copper matte shipped to its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. Sherritt Gordo 
recovers by-product cobalt at its nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. Cobal 
Refinery Division of Kam-Kotia Mines Limited produces cobalt oxide and speiss as by, 


products of smelting and refining complex silver-cobalt concentrates from mines in th 
Cobalt-Gowganda area of Ontario. ) 


Columbium.—Columbium production of St. Lawrence Columbium and Meta 
Corporation, the only Canadian producer, was 2,638,000 pounds of columbium pentoxi¢ 
(Cb,0;) in pyrochlore concentrates valued at $3,182,000. The mine is near the town ¢ 
Oka, 20 miles west of Montreal. Quebec Columbium Limited and Columbium Minin 
Products Limited also own large pyrochlore deposits in the Oka area. Masterloy Produc 
Limited, near Ottawa, is the only Canadian manufacturer of ferrocolumbium, which 
sold in Canada and the United States. Consolidated Morrison Exploration Limite 
and associated companies hold exploration concessions in the James Bay Lowlands are 
of Ontario, south of Moosonee, on which large tonnages of columbium-bearing materi: 
have been discovered. Early estimates indicated 40,000 tons or more per vertical foo 
averaging 0.52 p.c. columbium pentoxide. 


Putting the final touches to the furnaces in a new iron ore 
pelletizing plant at Atikokan, west of Port Arthur, Ont. 
Following the large expansion programs that have taken 
place in iron ore production in recent years, there is now 
emerging a trend toward further pelletization of existing 
output, sharply increasing the pellet-to-ore ratio. 
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Canada's potash industry in 
southern Saskatchewan continues 
to grow rapidly. Annual capacity 
of the four mines operating in 
1967 was 4,900,000 tons and, 
with the completion of six addi- 
tional mines now under construc- 
tion, Canada will become, in the 
early 1970s, the world's largest 
producer of this mineral. 


The 5,000-ton-a-day leacl- 
zinc concentrator at Pine 
Point on the south shore of 
Great Slave Lake, N.W.!. 
The mill, which had its first 
full year of production in 
1966, is already being ex- 
panded to a capacity of 
8,000 tons a day. 


The tar sands processing plant 
at Fort McMurray in northeastern 
Alberta began operations in the 
fall of 1967, producing 45,000 
bbl. of oil, 300 tons of elemental 
sulphur and 2,800 tons of coke 
daily from 110,000 tons of sand. 
Locked in the Athabasca tar sands 
is an estimated 600,000,000,000 
bbl. of oil, an amount represen- 
ting more than the combined 
reserves of all the oil fields in the 
world. 


Photo Credits— 

George Hunter, Toronto 
The Mining Research Centre of Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources concentrates par- 
ticularly on rock mechanics. At 
the Elliot Lake laboratories, a 
borehole instrument is under 
development for use in studying 
stresses in rocks in areas being 

mined, 
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Molybdenum.—Production of molybdenum in Canada in 1966 increased for the 
seventh consecutive year and reached a high of 20,596,000 pounds valued at $34,671,000 
compared with 9,557,000 pounds valued at $16,731,000 in 1965. Canada’s position in 
1966 was second only to the United States among world producers. 


Canadian production in 1966 came from eight mines, four in British Columbia and 
four in Quebec. The producers in British Columbia, accounting for 80 p.c. of the total 
Canadian output, were Endako Mines Ltd. at Endako; Brynnor Mines Limited (Boss 
Mountain Division), a subsidiary of Noranda Mines Limited; Red Mountain Mines Limited 
near Rossland; and Bethlehem Copper Corporation in the Highland Valley. The pro- 
ducers in Quebec were Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited at Lacorne; Preissac 
Molybdenite Mines Limited and Anglo-American Molybdenite Mining Corporation, both 
in Preissac Township north of Cadillac; and Gaspé Copper Mines Limited, a subsidiary 
of Noranda Mines, at Murdochville. Red Mountain Mines came into production in 
‘mid-1966. British Columbia Molybdenum Limited, a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, was scheduled for operation in October of 1967, thereby bringing the number 
of domestic producers to nine with seven of them producing molybdenum as a primary 
product and two—Bethlehem and Gaspé—recovering molybdenum as a by-product of 
copper operations. 


Endako Mines in late 1966 was milling over 16,000 tons of ore a day grading about 
0.24 p.c. MoS,; expanded facilities will bring its concentrator capacity to 22,000 tons a 
day by early 1968. The company expects to maintain a minimum production of 12,000,000 
pounds of molybdenum a year. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The total value of industrial minerals produced in Canada in 1966 was a record 
$837,497,000. Producers’ shipments of non-metallic minerals were valued at $363,388,000, 
and of clay products and other structural materials of mineral origin, at $474,109,000. 
New production records were established for asbestos, barite, nepheline syenite, potash, 
sulphur, cement, stone, and sand and gravel; however, production of several minerals, 
notably gypsum, lime, salt, silica and sodium sulphate, was slightly below 1965 levels. 
Developments in a number of industrial minerals during 1966 are reviewed below. 


Asbestos.—Asbestos production continued its generally upward trend in 1966 when 
output reached a new high at 1,489,000 tons valued at $163,655,000, an increase of 7.3 
p.c. in output and 11.9 p.c. in value over 1965. Quebec annually accounts for about 90 
p.c. of the domestic production and British Columbia, Newfoundland and Ontario for the 
remainder. Most of the Canadian production is exported, mainly as milled fibre and 
shorts, to the United States, West Germany, Britain, Japan and other non-communist 
countries. Canada now provides about 40 p.c. of the world’s production of asbestos fibre. 


Favourable world demand for fibre has resulted in increased exploration, development 
and expansion of facilities both in Canada and elsewhere. Projected production at the 
$21,000,000 Clinton Creek property of Cassiar Asbestos Corporation in the Yukon 
Territory, beginning in 1968 at 60,000 tons of fibre per annum, is expected to increase to 
80,000 tons by 1970; asbestos-cement grades of fibre will be the main product. Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co. Ltd. plans to bring into production in 1968 its deposit in Reeves 
Township, 40 miles southwest of Timmins, Ont., which will have a capacity of 25,000 tons 
of fibre a year. Production in Ontario during 1966 was derived from Hedman Mines 
Ltd. near Matheson, where a pilot plant was in operation providing fibre for appraisal and 

market development. Asbestos Corporation Ltd., in April 1967, announced the suspension 
of development work at Asbestos Hill in the Ungava area of northern Quebec because of a 

_ large increase in costs from the original estimate of $66,300,000 to the present estimate of 
$84,800,000. This deposit, located 40 miles south of Deception Bay, has reserves in excess 
of 20,000,000 tons. 
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17.— Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Asbestos, 1957-66 


. Nore.—Figures from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TOOT Re cece water a cmasraare * 1,046,086 104489) 4ST NT9G2 sic swiars.e eaaue «ape ofa tetenerenene 1,215,814 | ‘130,281,966 
LODS 4. s cape ermpecataset Se ass 925,331 928 276; CeO ILOGBA. swilers vrsgh- face meteineann 1,275,530 136, 956, 180 
WOSOE MEAT A SS PRR 1,050, 429 107 FAS34844 HLOGA. ORAS. 4 . Peete 1,419, 851 145,193, 443 
OG Qiretaics aerscere eer couse 6 aie 1,118, 456 121), 400; OLS |IT9GD. 0s snes eivsqeye + et 1,388,212 146,188, 473 
LOG. paetercayoe se superset: 1,173,695 1:28 955), 9000111 O66 cers dowecienere oer 1,489,055 163 , 654, 863 


Potash.—Potash mining is a recent development in Canada, the first output being — 
recorded in 1962, valued at $3,000,000. Activity in this industry, which is concentrated _ 
in Saskatchewan, has since continued at a high tempo. In 1966, production—from two | 
shaft mines at Esterhazy and Saskatoon and from one solution mine at Belle Plaine—, 
totalled 1,990,000 tons (K,0), 37 p.c. more than that of 1965. The bulk of this output | 
was exported to world markets. Production will be greatly increased when the several | 
new mines and plants now under construction come on stream. At the close of 1966, ten 
shafts and six refineries were under construction, which when completed will raise productive — 
capacity from its current level of 3,400,000 tons of product (KCI concentrate) per year to 
an estimated 12,000,000 tons per year. Other shafts and plants, as yet unannounced, 
are expected to further increase productive capacity by 1970. 


World potash consumption has increased substantially during the past five years and 
the urgent need for fertilizer materials to increase world food supplies assures continued 
strong growth over the long term. However, during the next few years, potash production | 
may exceed actual consumption as many new operations, mainly in Canada, reach produc- 
tion. The scale of potash operations in Canada and in the Soviet Union will be much | 
larger than the facilities operating in the older potash-producing areas and this, together 
with higher quality ores, should result in low unit production costs. Over the long term, 
the advantages of new technology, large-scale operations, and lower-cost transportation — 
on land and sea will place Canada in a strong competitive position for world markets and, » 
at the same time, offer hope of relatively stable and low potash prices—the most important 
factor in encouraging the wider use of this commodity. 


Salt.—Production of salt during 1966, at 4,492,000 tons, was maintained near the 
record level established the previous year. Rock salt is mined in Nova Scotia and Ontario; - 
brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. | 
Ontario, with two rock salt mines and with advantageous facilities for export of both rock | 
salt and brine, accounts for 84 p.c. of total output. Technical advances continue toward 
upgrading the purity of various salt products as salt remains a prime chemical raw material | 
with many uses essential to industrial development. It is of interest to note that salt is 
also a by-product of the potash operations in Saskatchewan, more than one ton of salt being 
produced for every ton of refined potash. By 1970, when potash production is expected 
to approach 12,000,000 tons of product (KCl) annually, the rate of production of by-— 
product salt will probably exceed 18,000,000 tons. However, major markets for this. 
material are lacking; although research into utilization in road and soil stabilization pro-. 
grams is under way and small quantities are used for ice control during winter months, - 
large tonnages will continue to accumulate at increasing rates as new potash mines are 
developed and brought into production. 
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18.—Producers’ Shipments of Salt, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 


Nots.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


eS ee ee ee ee ae 
eee oooooooo——o—o—o—o—eeeeeeeeeeee 


N ee Canada 
Year ale Ontario Manitoba agar Alberta 
Scotia chewan Quantity Value 
tons tons tons ig tons tons tons $ 
TS Sooke orcue cia ope oc 122,763 1,538,805 19,372 43,684 46,935 || 1,771,559 | 13,989,703 

ea 125,872 | 2,126,483 20, 560 46,511 55,766 || 2,375,192 | 14,989,542 
0 120,225 | 3,036,230 23 , 547 48,776 61,198 || 3,289,976 | 18,034,522 
ye SE Sa 163,901 | 3,007,599 21,925 49,064 72,431 | 3,314,920 | 19,355,658 
PO ee ne ec cc ce 225,875 | 2,861 705 23, 103 51,964 83,880 || 3,246,527 | 19,552,006 
ME Se es ic. 312,519 | 3,155,589 25,010 54,931 90,729 || 3,638,778 | 21,927,135 
toh en 356,902 | 3,187,491 24, 883 56,301 96,417 || 3,721,994 | 22,316,565 
a 448,808 | 3,335,683 27,744 74,952 101,411 || 3,988,598 | 23,203,742 
ie, ets. ld. 0 ES, 459,114 | 3,900,484 29,834 78,958 115,706 || 4,584,096 | 23,985,844 
MMe os ss sk ae 474,981 | 3,782,191 27,069 84,979 122,814 || 4,492,034 | 23,846,188 


Sulphur.— World demand for sulphur continued at a high level in 1966. Consump- 
tion, estimated at 32,000,000 tons, exceeded production by perhaps 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
tons, the deficit being supplied from stockpiles. This heavy rate of consumption, esti- 
mated to be increasing at the rate of 6 p.c. annually, is largely attributable to the rapid 
expansion of the fertilizer industry which uses vast amounts of sulphur, as sulphuric acid, 


in the production of phosphate fertilizer. Other consuming industries—steel, paper, 


plastics, paints and rubber—have contributed to the rising demand. 


Canada’s sulphur shipments to world markets in 1966 have been estimated at 2,800,000 
tons, contrasted with a production of only 2,700,000. The continued heavy demand for 
sulphur, attractive prices, and the depletion of stockpiles have acted as strong stimuli 
for the expansion of existing facilities and the construction of new plants. In Alberta, 
several expansions at sour gas co-product sulphur plants were announced or under way 
during the year. By the year-end, Canadian Superior Oil had started operations at a 
326,000-ton-per-year plant at Harmattan; Petrogas Processing Ltd. was expanding its 
plant near Calgary to provide an additional 400,000 tons capacity; Pan American Petroleum 
was building a plant near East Crossfield with an announced annual capacity of 600,000 
tons; Shell Canada was increasing the capacity of its Jumping Pound plant by 150,000 
tons; and in 1967, Great Canadian Oil-Sands Ltd. was to begin extracting co-product 
sulphur from Athabasca oil sands in northern Alberta where annual output is expected 
to reach 100,000 tons. Expansions of other than sour gas sulphur facilities were taking 
place elsewhere in Canada. Canadian Industries Limited was expanding sulphuric acid 
facilities at Sudbury and will consume greater quantities of International Nickel’s smelter 
gas; Brunswick Mining and Smelting was recovering smelter gas for sulphuric acid produc- 
tion at Belledune, N.B., and plans to utilize by-product pyrite for the production of ele- 
mental sulphur, sulphuric acid and iron; Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting will ship 
pyrite to Regina for iron ore and sulphuric acid production; and the smelter gas and/or 
pyrite from Texas Gulf Sulphur’s Kidd Creek base metal mine in northern Ontario will 
be utilized for the sulphur content. These projects are expected to be completed and on 
stream by the end of 1968. With their completion, Canada’s total annual productive 
capacity of sulphur and equivalent sulphur will be well in excess of 4,000,000 tons. 
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19.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and. 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1957-66 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 
m Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphur! 
ear 
Quantity Value Waekt are Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons _ $ 
OS (Asiecetan Bes CtiODOOS 235,1232] 2,322,067 1,166,416 515,096 4,808,228 93,338: : 
1G 58 vss ope cls ake arate de 241,0552) 2,361,252 1,191,731 512,427 4,248,668 94,377 1,872,882 
D5 9 Serve cerouststcievenete «sels 277,0302} 2,716,416 1,099, 564 Ag 3,433,095 145,656 2,620,787 
1960. aris. store oie steiete statens Ste 289 ,6202] 2,854,623 1,082,288 ae 3,316,378 274,359 4,298,906 
OGTR eae detec roma cae 277 ,0562| 2,708,110 517, 2583 a. 1,830,566 394, 762 7, 287, 881 
MOG Qin sue curse ete ts ohacsioversls 292,7282) 3,089,537 517 , 3083 sake 1,879,584 695,098 9, 286, 999 
1963; sara<crets toishatete 3 atete st- 353, 2432] 3,488,181 476 , 4383 aa 1,643,629 1,249, 887 13,380, 182 
NOG Aaa eke ra ioterPassvors avouecorereks 443 4482) 4,261,912 351, 8503 we 1,126, 167 1,788, 165 18, 637, 597 
1963 ose. och clo tacts Stacle ae 444 ,7582| 4,317,362 382, 1773 ee 1,285, 252 2,068,394 | 26,394,595 
POG G Sacre orerecclerececcretets srerers 500,3383} 6,050,750 326, 9542 wi 1,139,141 2,041,528 | 40,258,685 
oe ————— 
1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting 
zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. ? Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce 


iron residue or sinter. 


Gypsum.—Crude gypsum output in Canada reached an all-time high in 1964 when 
it amounted to 6,361,000 tons valued at $11,524,000. In 1965 production declined to 
6,306,000 tons and in 1966 to 5,976,000 tons, largely as a result of a cutback in building 
construction in Canada and, particularly, in the United States. Construction in the 
United States has a comparatively greater effect on gypsum production in Canada because 
75 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported to that country, principally from quarries in 
Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia annually accounts for 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the total production, 
the other producing provinces being Ontario, Newfoundland, British Columbia, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. 


A development of interest during the year was the decision of British American Con- 
struction and Materials Limited, a Winnipeg firm, to enter the gypsum products field. 
This company has under construction a fully automated gypsum wallboard plant in Saska- 
toon and is developing a mine near Amaranth in Manitoba as a source of crude gypsum. 
A 15-degree incline shaft is being sunk to the gypsum which is 125 feet below surface ir 
this area. The mine, to be operated on a room-and-pillar system, will have an initia 
capacity of 400 tons per shift. 


20.—Producers’ Shipments of Gypsum, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with thi 
1943-44 edition. 3 


N N + 4 “ Canada 
ew- ova ew : : ritis 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Quantity Valug 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ : 
| 
1OD7i. acrenrs 29,465 3, 842,027 93, 249 379,621 183,708 4,577,492 7,745, 10 
ODS. caaiters 36,307 3,149,719 105,749 425,733 176, 123 3,964, 129 5, 189, 18 
GSO Shee 37,720 5,036,411 98 , 250 412,100 200, 139 5,878,630 8, 393,70 
1I9GOR ae 34,346 4,490, 427 90,892 355, 603 122,063 5,205,731 9, 498,71 
VOGT. ceea ex 40,699 4,113,188 85,330 425 , 287 122,233 153 , 300 4,940,037 7,750, 74 
962) Re 83,992 4,451,072 91,835 435,140 122,870 147,900 5,332, 809 9,349,771, 
USGS en aense 232,259 4,910,536 80,544 439, 206 13h, 767 160,954 5,955, 266 11, 237,96) 
1964....... 331,990 5,097 , 232 104,100 517, 239 121,555 188, 569 6,360,685 11,523, 9%; 
1965.5 442,655 4,862,485 101,012 531,918 159, 854 207,705 6,305,629 12,538,388 
OGG ccraaxsres 459,685 4,502,836 108, 207 565, 185 134, 225 206 , 026 5,976, 164 12,312, 21 
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Sodium Sulphate.—Production of sodium sulphate (salt cake) in Canada increased 
more than 59,800 tons in 1966 to establish a new high of 405,300 tons, all derived from 
alkali lake deposits in the southern part of Saskatchewan. Steadily rising demand for 
kraft pulp, the major use for sodium sulphate, has stimulated expansion of productive 


_ facilities in Saskatchewan. At the end of 1966, two new plants were under construction 


for operation in 1967—one at Fox Valley to be operated by the Sodium Sulphate Division 
of Saskatchewan Minerals, which will have a capacity of 150,000 tons a year, and the other 
at Alsask to be operated by Sodium Sulphate (Saskatchewan) Ltd., having a capacity 
of 50,000 tons a year. A third plant having a capacity of 100,000 tons, to be operated 


- by Tombill Mines Ltd., was planned for construction during 1967 at Cabri, 40 miles north 
of Swift Current. 


Silica.—The production of silica (quartz) in 1966, at 2,300,000 tons, was 6 p.c. lower 
than in 1965 but the output value, at $5,514,000, was 8 p.c. higher as a result of 
increased output of higher-value silica sand. Metallurgy flux accounts for 70 p.c. of the 


- total production of silica; the remainder consists of lump silica for use in silicon and ferro- 


silicon manufacture and in the production of elemental phosphorus (15 p.c.), and silica 
sand for glass manufacture, silicon carbide production, foundry use and for other purposes 
(15 p.c.). 

Interest in silica, in particular silica sand, continued at a high level during 1966. 


_ Several companies were actively investigating the feasibility of producing sand from silica 


deposits in Quebec and Ontario. Canada’s two producers of silica sand—lIndustrial 
Minerals of Canada Limited, operating a sandstone deposit at St. Canut des Deux Mon- 
tagnes and a friable quartzite deposit at St. Donat de Montcalm in Quebec, and The Winni- 
peg Supply and Fuel Company, Limited, operating a loosely bonded sandstone deposit 
on Black Island in Lake Winnipeg—together supply about one third of the domestic market 
for silica sand. The remainder is supplied by imports from the United States, chiefly into 


- Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, for use by the glass industries and also for use in 


steel and iron foundries, in artificial abrasives manufacture, for silicate chemicals and for 
other purposes. Current consumption of silica sand in Canada is in the order of 1,000,000 
tons a year. 


Structural Materials 

Total construction in Canada in 1966 was valued at a record $11,200,000,000, an 
increase of more than 13.5 p.c. over 1965. The estimated value of the 1966 production of 
structural materials (non-metallic mineral) was $474,109,000 which represents nearly 


12 p.c. of the total value of mineral production for that year. 


In addition to normal growth of construction work, 1966 was a year of considerable 
construction activity in preparation for Canada’s Centennial celebrations. To support 
the expanding building activities, construction materials were required in far greater 
quantities than ever before. Expo 67 with its numerous structures, road development 
in the Montreal area, new bridges, viaducts and tunnels, all required increased amounts 
of construction materials, particularly concrete. Of importance also was the development 
of the Trans-Canada Highway system with its Louis Hippolyte Lafontaine tunnel under 
the St. Lawrence River at Montreal; completion of the 200-ft.-high Manicouagan-5, 
multiple-arch dam in northern Quebec; work on hydro-electric power developments in 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and New Brunswick; construction 
of the nuclear power station at Pickering, Ont., in which high-density ilmenite concrete 
was used for biological shielding; work on the Prince Edward Island causeway; and numer- 
ous high-rise buildings in all the major cities of Canada. 
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Cement.—The volume of cement produced in Canada in 1966 amounted to nearly 
8,931,000 tons, 6.5 p.c. above that of 1965. Two new cement plants started producing 
in Quebec—a two-kiln operation of 2,500,000 barrels annual capacity operated by the 
Ciment Indépendent Ltée at Joliette and a 3,000,000-barrel-capacity dry-process plant 
operated by Ciments Lafarge Québec Ltée of St. Constant. These new plants, and the 
addition of a kiln in the existing plant in New Brunswick, raised the annual rated capacity 
of the Canadian cement industry to 73,500,000 barrels, an increase of about 10 p.c. over 
1965. Plant expansions scheduled for completion in 1967 include a 5,000,000-barrel- 


capacity dry-process kiln in the Clarkson, Ont., plant of the St. Lawrence Cement Company ~ 


and second kilns at the Lulu Island plant of Lafarge Cement of North America Ltd. and 


at the Bamberton plant of the Ocean Cement Limited in British Columbia. These expan-- 


sions are expected to increase the total annual capacity of the cement industry by 8,700,000 
barrels in 1967. Construction of a new 2,000,000-barrel-capacity cement plant has been 


started by St. Mary’s Cement Company at Bowmanville, Ont., to come on stream early © 


in 1968. 


21.—Producers’ Shipments and Value, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1957-66 


Rea from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Shipments ‘ Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports! Exports Consumption? © 
cy a tons $ tons tons tons 
TODA LATE PR, FIR ee aa eee 6,049,098 93, 167, 477 92,380 | _ 338,316 5,803,162 — 
LOD Smee eee rer cccpeerets afetece chet are eters 6,153, 421 96,414, 142 41,550 141,250 6,053,721 — 
W950i nr tek Stare cra ners © weer Ri ohne. ee 6, 284, 486 95,147,798 29, 256 303, 126 6,010,616 © 
LOG Oe yo crac ponatons ie errs pak eres riers 5, 787, 225 93,261,473 22,478 181,117 5,628, 586 
£961. Pea. Winsted Melee. Seb 6,205,948 | 103,923,644 1,381 249,377 5,957,952 
ULV Abe AU Rls ON State nie ct Soy Geen oo 6,878,729 | 113,233,726 2,973 219,164 6, 662, 538 
1963/8 Rear e te ria Ree tee 7,013,662 | 118,614,929 160 272,803 6,741,019 
LOGS ete acetone as ee ieee 7,847,384 | 130,704,220 250 297 , 669 7,549,965 
LOGO Men erect ees erotctrisinte Sccmterresicncmes 8,427,702 | 142,523,169 15,5778 334, 887 8,108,392 | 
1 es meen orca ie on oops fr 8,930,552 | 156,300,622 4 407 , 395 8,523,000 © 
1 Standard portland cement. 2 Shipments plus imports less exports. 3 Includes imported clinker, | 
other than white. 4 Imports are assumed to be relatively small. 


Sand and Gravel.—Numerous deposits of sand and gravel are exploited annually 
to obtain materials for use in road building, in dam construction, in concrete for building 


and engineering, and for fill and riprap requirements. The fine sand sizes have many 
specific uses such as in mortar and plaster. Sand and gravel are low dollar value commod- 


ities that must be produced efficiently in highly competitive local markets. In 1966 produc- | 


4 
i) 


tion increased by nearly 6 p.c. in volume over 1965 and by 13 p.c. in value. The greater 


value per ton was probably due to increasing labour and equipment costs and to the need for 
a better quality product. Production of sand and gravel in Ontario, the largest producer, 
increased by 6.3 p.c. to 94,124,000 tons in 1966. Quebec, the second largest producer, 
increased its output slightly from 45,101,000 tons in 1965 to 45,877,000 tons in 1966. 


Increased productivity was also recorded in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British | 


Columbia, compared with 1965. 
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22.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 


Year 


CC ee ee ar? 
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New- 
foundland 


tons 


2,796,273 
4,062,985 
4,825,724 
3,912,533 
3,383,724 


4,250,942 
4,640,993 
4,657,737 
4,258 , 678 
3,599, 421 


Manitoba 


tons 


6,647,280 
9,997,546 
9,261,553 
10, 860, 566 
7,402,385 


9,692,025 
9,653, 471 
9,871, 883 
10, 462,840 


Prince 
Nova New : 
x Tibia Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
BF 1,933,070 7,342,928 40,913,961 66, 129,158 
a 2,333,792 4,015,976 40,507,787 67, 469, 064 
5,244,968 8,032,122 5,093 , 496 42,449,734 73,981,708 
474, 184 8,717,693 6,184,924 46, 255,963 77,660, 833 
544,497 5,574,377 5,014, 234 44,126,199 70,208,199 
531,196 4,375, 842 5,128,365 44,000,000 76,600, 813 
629, 475 6,633, 581 4,417,611 42,375,911 80, 259,750 
608, 923 6,562,341 4,699, 626 44,500,000 76,917,396 
412,064 6,638,138 4,569,025 45,101,021 88 , 564, 687 
4,989,997 8,109,366 5,367,393 45, 876, 782 94,123,982 
ooo 
ae Canada 
Saskat- British _ See 
chewan Alberta Columbia : 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons $ 
6,565, 563 11, 801, 422 15,699, 857 159 , 829, 512 91,939,354 
5,380,151 13, 226, 668 13,216,976 160,210,945 96 , 282 ,363 
5,898, 136 13,271,695 17,064,615 185, 123,746 104,651,461 
8,952,539 13,385,970 15, 669, 293 192,074, 498 111, 163, 886 
7,626, 197 12,591,944 14,279,191 170,750,947 104,654, 132 
5,317,336 13, 469, 848 17,879,395 181, 245, 762 118,603, 283 
7,368,017 16,139,744 17, 451,950 189,570,508 123,854, 254 
9, 266,648 16,777,687 19,929,117 193, 791,358 125, 232, 132 
8,808, 104 14,377,337 22,068,370 | 205,260,264 133, 819 , 824 
8,314,360 12,886,213 24,295,400 || 217,238,710 151,525, 102 


9,675,796 


I ee 


Stone.—Stone quarrying and stone products are the two main divisions of the stone 
industry, which had an output valued at almost $105,000,000 in 1966. Stone quarrying 
comprises the production of rough blocks and crushed materials from ledgerock deposits 


and intrusive and extrusive igneous deposits. 


Dimension stone products, including dressed 


building, ornamental and monumental stones, flagstone, curbstone and paving block, 
account for approximately 7 p.c. of the total value of stone production. Crushed stone 
products, consisting of materials used for concrete aggregate, railway ballast, road metal, 
rubble and riprap, terrazzo, stucco and artificial stone, etc., account for about 78 p.c. of 


the total value. 


and allied industries. 


The remaining 15 p.c. is attributable to materials used in the chemical 


23.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 . 
ree 


Newfound- 
land 


tons 


348 , 373 
282, 439 
352, 231 
380, 843 
322,820 


227,707 
382,260 
285, 357 
174,985 
153,000 


Prince 


‘ New 
ee Nova Scotia Biievick 
tons tons tons 
434,726 1,285,811 
e 435,047 2,100,687 
1,700,000 1,393 , 668 2,119,136 
750,000 914,937 1,883 , 867 
225,000 1,021, 880 2,957 , 886 
225,000 548 , 834 2,950, 906 
225,000 457 , 525 4,416,799 
350,000 504, 434 3,058,061 
225,306 429,078 2,139,517 
200,000 605, 458 3,544,301 


Quebec 


tons 


16,053 , 665 
16,963,511 
20, 437 , 243 
20,394,509 
22,648,010 


24,173,016 
30,003, 825 
37, 805, 163 
44° 159,242 
48,964,155 


_ 1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 
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23.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66—concluded 


Ahn Canada 
Year Ontario Manitoba Alberta mined pe 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
VOSTRO, Vee cola Si db dicie tote 17,390, 488 454,972 80,565 4,233,531 40,282,081 | 59,197,662 © 
FOS FRG a cents Cees 15,756,560 540,703 91,882 1,985,818 38, 156,647 55,582,929 — 
TOS O ARE oie. skis Bare oatetess 17,288,796 526 , 696 528,961 2,092, 804 46, 439,535 ~ 60,958,784 
L9G ORAS Sa Sees 17, 938, 583 673,598 167,201 2,255,911 45,359, 449 60,640,621 
LOG Mik ccscvattnsteceis ee soissousioiecaus 18, 361,843 594,921 96,753 2,709,691 48,938, 804 66,567,668 — 
1962 Re eae. ace tates e he 18,797,648 943,765 105,695 2,580,914 50,553, 485 68, 866,358 
NOG3 bt Mes Metic-ore, sparetone ove sete 20,402,614 3,693,144 138, 894 2,935,268 62,655,329 79,883,419 
[O64 eet Tate les 23 , 845,993 1,035,248 129,364 2,780,738 69,794,358 86, 882 ,683 
TOG SARTO Saeco oat atore 24,659 , 053 970, 536 167,782 3, 832,606 76,758, 105 94,847,021 | 
1 ORS eens Semen aod 25,702, 843 2,022,876 144, 433 3,537,321 84,874,387 104, 987 , 366 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 


Clay Products.—Common clays and shales occur in most regions of Canada and are 
the principal raw materials used for brick and tile manufacture. Deposits of high-quality — 


argillaceous materials used for such products as papers, refractories, high-quality white- 
wares, and stoneware products are relatively scarce in Canada. Consequently, china 
clay (kaolin), fire clay, ball clay and stoneware clay are mostly imported. The value of 
production of clay products from domestic clays was a record $42,956,000 in 1966. 


During the past 20 years plant efficiency has increased enormously and automation 
has become imperative for the economical production of good-quality products. Thus, 
the new facilities established are large modern plants and many small, seasonal and in- 
efficient operations have been discontinued. Extension of plant facilities and installation 
of new kilns continued during 1966: construction of a new tunnel kiln for firing facing — 


brick at the Chipman, N.B., plant was announced by L. E. Shaw Limited; construction | 
of a $2,000,000 facing brick plant at Mont Joli, Que., was announced by Esto Ltée; a 


fourth tunnel kiln for the production of facing brick was under construction by Canada 
Brick Ltd. at Streetsville, Ont.; the new plant of R & I Ramtite (Canada) Limited at 
Welland, Ont., began producing a complete range of refractory specialty products; and a 
$1,000,000 addition to the Burlington, Ont., plant of Standard Refractories Ltd. will 
provide facilities for the manufacture of insulating fire brick. | 


24.—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ Shipments of Clay Products, by Province, 1957-66 


i ee from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 | 
edition. 


New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

$ $ $ $ $ | 
bE EA ae ER Dic OD RICCI TE ACES Ae 29, 500 1,345,361 803,169 8,898, 855 18,353,299 i 
TODBL MEE ees. ootiules cette lomtrele Minmieie oo .oreuene 58 , 282 1,509, 536 629,921 10,675, 463 22,786,291 | 
TO 5D) eee a, RRS ohh, tha terese ste 68,000 1,638,789 743 , 966 10,374, 162 22,174, 895 | 
LOGOS ASIN Arcos are shin tee Soro eres 83,435 1,673,618 705, 366 8,093,038 20,191,325 © 
LOG To teecistovns Sueert ite aiseremeaaisusrocetsehaas Teter 75,890 1,582, 153 744, 293 8,195,790 19,036,556 . 
TOG DAY Ce i 5d, ae terra ante Wfereis otyess atekereee 142,000 1,712,503 822, 400 7,450,131 20,146, 786 
LOGS ree Pe oS ees ete ree nine oeceretotete as 92,120 1,337,480 623, 166 6, 852,660 21,819,687 | 
TOGE SA 0, Shas aR eS eee as 99,038 1,541,117 697,974 6,839,772 23,723,512 
NS ied a SR Ree Kit RRR ORD 72,717 1,828,385 667, 704 6,520,653 25,130,709 » 


ROG Soi io: <ccis oxeles suai nin usta ee BiAl pieuanenes aoaeuace tits 172,700 1,525,004 618,651 6,278,308 25,799,667 | 


| 


y 
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24,—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ ae of Clay Products, by Province, 1957-66 
—conciude 


: Saskat- British 
Year Manitoba couse Alberta Gictemntlia 
| $ $ $ 
| IT ects is aie's Fsi he's ce oa we bets bake 827,697 1,015,389 . 2,628, 187 
PIRES ite /aiabe dic iocoms w.2i0+s. ale sials alee eee 0% 682,943 1, 158, 803 2,569,170 
oe cal ak eccdceccbeees 618, 550 1,374, 834 3,572,920 
I alerts. OURS s owdeseedas 813,135 1,130,332 3,551, 682 38, 226, 538 
a a a 623, 966 1,115, 474 3,517, 473 2,091,353 36, 982,948 
RES ties stk ere ee eee es 621,275 1,354,635 3,445,687 2,121,461 37, 816, 878 
oo san ore, 0 chet Gls. 0.0 atk voae « Qaies 594,072 1,044,721 3, 452, 835 2,337,603 38,154,294 
nC CEES eee aaa ee 519,726 1,336,383 3,787 , 609 2,285, 454 40, 830, 585 
|S GORE ES A a 482,620 1,380,916 3,555,006 3,198, 872 42,837, 582 
52 SSRI = Sse, aa a ee oe 487, 172 1,395, 489 3,422,614 3,256, 480 42,956,085 


Lightweight Aggregates.—The lightweight aggregate industry continued the 
expansion it has experienced over the past 10 years, reaching a value of $7,500,000 in 1966. 
Markets for expanded clay and shale are established in Western Canada and in Ontario, 
but in Quebec producers are still struggling for a share of the concrete market. Production 
of expanded slag increased nearly 25 p.c. with the re-opening of the operation at Port 
Colborne, Ont., which had been idle since 1962. The only plant processing Canadian 
vermiculite, located near Perth, Ont., operated for a short period during 1966. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Gross production of crude oil in 1966 averaged 900,000 barrels daily and output of 
natural gas liquids extracted from “‘wet’’ natural gas amounted to 137,000 barrels a day, 
compared with 1965 totals of 812,000 and 124,000 barrels, respectively. Thus, in total, 
gross production of liquid hydrocarbons averaged 1,037,000 barrels daily in 1966, an 
increase of 10.7 p.c. over the previous year. Net production of natural gas averaged 
4,228,000 Mcf. a day, a 7-p.c. increase over 1965. Alberta accounted for 63 p.c. of total 
production, Saskatchewan for. 29 p.c. and British Columbia for 5 p.c. The remainder 
came from fields in Manitoba, Ontario, the Northwest Territories and New Brunswick, 
in descending order of output. Production of propane, butane and pentanes plus averaged 
135,000 barrels a day in 1966. Alberta accounted for 94 p.c. of this production, which 
consisted of 35,000 barrels of propane, 22,000 barrels of butane and 78,000 barrels of pen- 
tanes plus. 


The total number of wells drilled in Canada during 1966 decreased to 3,336 (14,085,000 
feet), a drop of 12 p.c. from the 3,780 wells (16,502,000 feet) drilled in 1965. All of the 
decrease was attributable to slackening in development drilling, which totalled 1,602 
wells (6,950,000 feet) compared with 2,230 wells (9,535,000 feet) in 1965. This decrease 
in development drilling reflects the trend to wider drilling spacing units in oil field expan- 
sion rather than a slowdown in the pace of development. Exploratory drilling, amounting 
to 1,514 wells and 6,885,000 feet, was about the same as in the previous year. 


Canadian reserves of oil and gas reached record highs in 1966. At year-end, Canada’s 
recoverable reserves of liquid hydrocarbons amounted to 9,050,000,000 barrels, representing 
a 24-year supply at the 1966 rate of production and a 17-p.c. increase in reserves over the 
1965 year-end total. Alberta, with a year-end total of 6,700,000,000 barrels of recoverable 
reserves, accounted for most of the increase. Included in the Canada total are 1,260,000,000 
barrels of natural gas liquids of which 1,200,000,000 barrels are in Alberta. 


The Canadian Petroleum Association in 1966 changed its basis for determining gas 
reserves, reporting proved remaining marketable reserves instead of proved recoverable 
reserves as previously. Under the new system only the reserves that can be marketed 
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economically are considered in the reserve total. The proved remaining marketable 
reserves at the end of 1966 were 43,500,000,000 Mcf., 7.7 p.c. above the 1965 figure. 


25.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1957-66 


Norr.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1948-49 edition. 


New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Year Rs 
Quantity Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. bbl. $ bbl. $ 
LSB oe 19,401 27,161 623,666 | 2,160,000 6,089,743 | 15,467,947 36, 861,089 79,325,064 
1O58 he ee 15,189 21,265 778,341 | 2,623,000 5,829,226 | 14,415,676 44,626,148 96,704, 863. 
1959 eee ns 14,479 20,271 | 1,001,580 | 3,194,000 5,056,075 | 11,619,872 47 , 442,498 97,731,546 
TOGO Sen eccs 14,148 19,807 | 1,005,030 | 3,150,065 4,764,045 | 10,690,384 51,908, 428 103, 957 , 009 
L961 Ree 12,024 16,833 | 1,149,087 | 3,546,740 4,480,348 | 10,156,000 55, 860, 104 115,719,791 
L9G2eneeca 14,466 | 1,134,534 | 3,661,174 | 3,926,683 | 9,435,819 64,432,411 141,783,520 
1963S TASS 3 10,333 | 1,205,376 | 3,459,429 Sid oS 9,188,635 71,303, 893 160, 226,978 
1964....... 6,516 | 1,246,682 | 4,014,316 4,417,224 | 10,296,549 81,377,641"| 186,171,931 
1909.5 tock 5,744 | 1,279,321 | 4,093,318 4,946,509 | 12,252,503 87,775, 205 200, 478, 568 
1966794553. 20,508 | 1,323,781 | 4,236,099 5,230,712 | 12,956,474 93,218,119 212,723,748 
t 
fee : Northwest 
Alberta British Columbia Werritories Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
1057i. a0 137,492,316 | 355,555, 140 340,945 763,717 | 420,844 | 294,591 |) 181,848,004 | 453,593, 621 
1958.5 ace 113,277,847 | 283,262,592 512,359 1,022,156 457,086 698,266 || 165,496, 196 398,747, 81 
1O5SRRE re 129,967,312 | 306,917,803 866 , 234 1,583,129 430,319 1,025,914 || 184,778, 497 422 ,092, 53: 
1960.20 3\. 5 130,506,968 | 302,841,423 867 , 057 1,626, 590 468 , 545 641,219 || 189,534,221 422, 926,49) 
TOG ees 157,811,712 | 355,530,845 1,017, 826 1,859,873 516,979 730,160 || 220,848,080 487, 560, 24: 
196233. 303 . 165, 124,967 | 379,830,363 8,914,220 | 16,872,122 572,004 755,045 || 244,115, 152 552,352, 50 
1963% S00 168,214,054 | 416,844,350 | 12,528,681 | 24,841,518 631,229 633,754 || 257,661,777 615, 204,99 
1964. 175,441,589 | 450,186,921 | 11,525,601 23 , 261,946 586 , 296 438,549 || 274,599,721"| 674,376,72 
1965:.eeer?: 188,298,021 | 474,385,000 | 13,470,757 29,759,595 644,998 614,941 || 296,418,914 721, 589,66 
LOGO. eo. 203,339,433 | 524,005,719 | 16,671,328 | 36,726,936 752,585 842,895 || 320,542,794 791, 512900) 


26.—Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Tota! Value, 1957-66 


Nors.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with th 


1940 edition. 


Alberta 


New : Saskat- 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan 
Met. Mcé. Mcf. 
195 7is.7 176,417 | 14,400,613 | 13,994,347 
1958... 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 
1959... 117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,566 
1960... 98,701 | 16,687,056 | 36,571,633 
1961... 96,318 | 14,544,165 | 37,192,595 
1962... 95,750 | 15,648,294 | 38,845,732 
1963... 103,524 | 15,920,055 | 39,936,193 
1964°.. 105,055 | 13,788,588 | 40,485,795 
1965... 105,359 | 12,619,847 | 42,768,901 
1966... 97,403 | 15,537,395 | 49,867,762 


183, 140, 820 
239,049,591 
257, 568 , $26 
383 , 682,086 
500, 843 , 200 


770, 963, 122 
943,354,973 
1, 127,083,555 
1,225, 826,579 
1,090,691, 124 


Canada 

British Northwest : 
Columbia | Territories Quantity Value 
Mef Mef. Mcf. $ By 
8,274,642 19,243 |} 220,006,682 | 20,962, 5( 
63, 638, 297 24,100 337 , 803,726 32,057, 5: 
69,128,708 67,189 417 ,334, 527 39,609, 3! 
85,592, 166 39,785 522,972,327 52, 196, 8! 
103,018,988 41,678 || 655,737,644 | 68,421,9. 
121,093, 122 56,707 || 946,702,727 | 108,641, 1) 
118,058, $94 51,478 ||1, 117,425, 217 150, 468,7. 
135, 496, 46 34,297 111,316, 944, 276 172,966, 8: 
161,084, 256 43,068 ||1, 442,448,070 186,625, 4. 

185, 590, 273 46,238 |11,341, 833,195! 


177, 631,3° 


te ee ee 00 Se 


1 Includes 3,000 Mef. produced in Quebec. 
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Alberta.—The Rainbow Lake region in northwestern Alberta continued to retain 
the interest of the exploration companies. The Middle Devonian Keg River reef fields 
discovered in 1965, although limited in areal extent, have excellent producing character- 
| istics and high reserves. Commercial oil and gas production was also obtained from the 
| 


| 
| 
: 
| 


| 


overlying Middle Devonian Muskeg, Sulphur Point and Slave Point formations. By 
_ the end of 1966, twelve separate Keg River oil pools and one gas pool had been discovered 
_in the Rainbow Lake district. The producing trend was extended to Zama Lake, 45 miles 
_ to the north, where oil was discovered in commercial quantities in a geological setting similar 
to that of Rainbow Lake. 


The total number of wells drilled in Alberta during 1966 was 1,667, a drop of 14.6 p.c. 
from 1965. Total footage drilled was down 20 p.c. from 10,200,000 feet to 8,200,000 
feet. Both development and exploratory drilling decreased in 1966 with development 
drilling down 30 p.c. from the 1965 total of 5,700,000 feet and exploratory drilling down 

| 9 p.c. from 4,500,000 feet. 


| There were several Middle Devonian gas discoveries reported from northwestern 
Alberta in 1966 and there is also a considerable volume of gas associated with the oil 
occurrences in the area. Two of the most important gas discoveries were made at Bistcho 
Lake, 90 miles north of Rainbow. However, the proven reserves of gas from the general 
region are, thus far, not sufficient to justify the construction of a gas pipeline. 


: The $240,000,000 Athabasca bituminous sands project of the Great Canadian Oil 
‘Sands Limited neared completion in 1966. The plant is scheduled to begin commercial 
production in September 1967 with the maximum allowable production rate set at 45,000 
barrels a day. The first of two giant bucket wheel excavators was assembled at the site 
and was in production early in 1967. The two excavators will handle 100,000 tons of sand 
a day when fully operative. A 226-mile-long, 16-inch-diameter oil pipeline constructed 
from Fort McMurray to Edmonton to transport the synthetic crude production was com- 
pleted in 1966. 


Saskatchewan.— Although exploratory drilling continued at a high rate in 1966, 
development drilling declined 17 p.c., mirroring an over-all decline in the discovery rate 
during the past few years. Total drilling declined 6 p.c. to 4,270,000 feet in 1,168 wells. 
Exploratory drilling increased from 443 wells (1,621,479 feet) in 1965 to 531 wells (1,921,000 
feet) in 1966. Development drilling in 1966 consisted of 637 wells (2,352,123 feet), consider- 
ably fewer than the 846 wells (2,939,000 feet) in 1965. Interest in the deeper horizons 
was revived by the discovery of commercial oil production in the Upper Devonian Nisku 
formations 90 miles south of Regina. Several small pools were discovered along the 
established Mississippian producing trend during the year. 


British Columbia.—Exploratory drilling in 1966 increased 14 p.c. to 134 wells 
(687,000 feet) but development drilling was down 30 p.c. to 78 wells (345,000 feet) from 
1965. The large decrease in development drilling reflected the general lack of major oil 
discoveries in recent years. The Inga pool, discovered in 1965 and originally classed as 
a gas field, was found to have an oil column associated with the gas. This field was rapidly 
developed as an oil field in 1966 and, although it is classed as a medium-sized pool, it is 
the most important oil discovery made in British Columbia for some time. Significant 
8a8 reserves have been indicated by exploratory drilling in the Beaver River area straddling 
the British Columbia-Yukon border. Should approval be received for additional gas 
exports to the United States, Westcoast Transmission Company’s pipeline would be 
extended to serve the area. 


__ Offshore, Shell Canada Limited carried out further marine seismic work prior to 
drilling a deep test on its extensive holdings off the west coast of Vancouver Island. Drilling 
was scheduled to start in the summer of 1967. 


Manitoba.—The decline in activity that commenced in 1965 continued in 1966. 
Aggregate drilling amounted to 143,870 feet, down 12 p.c. from 1965. Most of the decrease 
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was due to a slowdown in exploratory drilling, which at 55,663 feet declined 32 p.c. from 
1965 and was limited to 19 wells, all being abandoned. Development drilling totalled 
80,037 feet. Production increased 5.7 p.c. to 14,331 barrels a day in 1966, the gain being 
due mainly to secondary recovery procedures. 


Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories.—Exploration in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories continued at the same pace in 1966 as in 19665. Twenty-eight 
exploratory wells were drilled for a total footage of 121,620 feet compared with 18 wells 
and a footage of 119,581 feet in the previous year. A significant gas discovery was made 
-n the Pointed Mountain area, 30 miles north of the Yukon-British Columbia border, 
late in 1966. Recently, Pan American Petroleum Corporation contracted to sell 
1,500,000,000 Mef. of gas to Westcoast Transmission Company, the bulk to be provided 
by the substantial potential reserves of the Beaver River area which straddles the Yukon- 
British Columbia border. This agreement should stimulate future exploration in the: 
southeastern corner of the Yukon Territory. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario, both exploratory and development drilling declined 
to the lowest level in recent years as total footage decreased to 250,000 feet, down 28.6 p.c. 
from 1965. A total of 146 wells were drilled of which 12 were completed as oil wells and 
40 as gas wells. No significant oil discoveries were made but a gas discovery in the Basal, 
Ordovician opened up a potential new area for exploration. 

An exploratory test in Manitoba on the west coast of Hudson Bay -was drilled to! 
about 2,900 feet. Although the venture was geologically encouraging, no significant) 
concentration of hydrocarbons was encountered. ‘Two exploratory wells were drilled in: 
the Grand Banks area, south of St. John’s, Nfld., but both were dry and were abandoned. 
Geophysical activity continued at a high level on the continental shelf area of the East 
Coast where acreage held under Federal Government permits increased to 124,000,000 
acres. | 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Daily crude oil refining capacity continues 
to increase year by year, the total in 1966 reaching 1,141,000 bbl. Canada now has the 
eighth largest industry in the world in terms of crude treating capacity. Moreover, it is 
unquestionably one of the most advanced in terms of down-stream refinery units such as 
catalytic cracking and catalytic reforming. 


27,.—Crude Oil Refining Capacity, by Region, as at Jan. 1, 1946, 1956 and 1966 


Seen 


Region 1946 1956 1966 


bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. | 


Atlantie:Provinces mraz oces. dave scoee kh oe tees 34,300 13.9 42,300 6.1 127,000 11.) 
QuebOG. oc Rigi vg ste og res sos ate ashen tates: Be 71,000 28.9 247 ,000 35.3 375,200 32. { 
Ontario eee eee ae ot escratietanens isis.e'e* 77, 950 31.7 159,700 22.8 324,300 28.4 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest Territories.... 40,815 16.6 180, 800 25.8 214,400 18.! 
British) Columbia io ceca cee ete 21,800 8.9 70, 250 10.0 100, 200 8.! 
Canad Be) ios ek sige ces Rocke aie rccare 245,865 | 100.0 700,050 | 100.0 | 1,141,100 100. 


an eG Se 


In 1966, Canadian refineries received 1,038,000 bbl. of crude oil with domestic oi 
accounting for 58 p.c. of total receipts. Imported crude, on an average daily basis 
amounted to 434,000 bbl. with 217,000 coming from Venezuela, 91,000 from Iran and Irac 
combined, 47,000 from Saudi Arabia, 41,000 from Nigeria, 15,000 from Libya, 13,00 
from Trinidad and 10,000 from Kuwait. Imports of refined products increased slightly 
over 1965 to an average of 163,000 bbl. daily, a gain of 1,000 bbl. daily. Light and heavy) 
fuel oil and diesel oil comprised the major categories of imports. | 
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28.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, by Region 
1955, 1960 and 1966 


1955 1960 1966 
Region 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day 
| Atlantic Provinces and Quebec...... —_ 210, 423 — 337, 494 17 432,924 
IE Bares» axed ates - bend toes + neh 106, 446 27,275 197, 555 10,004 311,356 1,451 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
MiGEtivOTics sr fitl.. 04 84 os Se 133,961 _ 145, 499 — 197, 420 — 
MERI GOMMDID. «. « sf,0.003,000 o000 0s 47,431 — 65,917 — 94,449 — 
OORT ES penton a I 287,838 207,698 408,971 347, 498 603, 242 434,375 


~ 


Domestic demand in 1966 was made up of 1,106,000 bbl. daily of sales to consumers 


and 78,000 bbl. daily used in the petroleum industry, a total of 1,184,000 bbl. daily com- 
- pared with the 1965 level of 1,071,000 bbl. Exports of crude oil, all to the United States, 


averaged 347,000 bbl. daily and product exports, consisting largely of natural gas liquids 
such as propane and butane, amounted to 31,000 bbl. daily. 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Natural gas consumers and gas pipeline 


- companies require gas that contains relatively little non-flammable content and is free of 


noxious components. Since a large proportion of gas produced in Canada does not meet 
market specifications, there is a major gas processing industry located mainly in Alberta 
which extracts ingredients that, in themselves, are valuable. These by-products include 
the natural gas liquids such as propane, butane and pentanes plus and elemental sulphur. 
At the end of 1966 there were 116 gas plants operating in Canada—102 in Alberta, five in 
British Columbia, five in Saskatchewan and four in Ontario. The addition in 1966 of 


250,000 Mef. daily of raw gas treating capacity raised the total to 6,350,000 Mcef. daily. 


Of the 1,550,000,000 Mcf. of Canadian gas plus imports of 45,000,000 Mef. available 


for consumption in 1966, 432,000,000 Mcf. went to the United States, 636,000,000 Mcf. 
was sold to residential, commercial and industrial consumers in Canada, and the remainder 


was used by the industry in pipeline, field or plant use. In total, 825,000,000 Mef. of gas 
was consumed in Canada compared with 745,000,000 Mcf. in 1965. 


Table 29 shows sales of natural gas in Canada as well as the number of customers 
During 1966, natural gas supplied roughly 19.5 p.c. of Canada’s energy requirements. 


29.—Sales of Natural Gas in Canada, by Province 1966, with Totals for 1962-66 


Sales 
Value 
Province san ee ah hn eo 
Quantity Value Met. ‘i 
Mef. $ $ No. 

RTO WICKES Foss 5 | iss be Saab bable LobElen dabee 62, 037 187, 206 3.02 2,061 
Quebec set eiiatersrstal nid aialt oft tht. «Salat ate» sheds, alo « aants sass ste% 32,520, 822 32, 465,027 1.00 216,715 
Ontario TCR ORNS OA aw Lok a iotla Sh eras caw eacleat stan Sate « 240,084,871 210,575,310 0.88 714,314 
ES Sa at ene ee ae ae genes - 87,617,213 25,553,416 0.68 103, 486 
en ili gE i IR aan aia a es 65,008,673 28,716,968 0.44 122,687 
EE NL Bc 066 ors ccs o,f 2d we bela bie Thwe Odo de 184, 848, 263 59,564, 857 0.32 268 , 272 
MPMI COMMTNGA., ..) 555. o5as cee bes sid’ dh oceddedeecses 75, 372,743 59,149, 418 0.78 199, 248 
MNNIMERAOGS 8 SHEN F2wt Ske cette whee vax 635,514,622 416,212,202 0.65 1,626,783 

MOG See tech See aNe. Aehaas cite ace 573,016,223 369,306,826 0.64 1,569,538 

MOGE VOTH ECSU RUE Ee toistons Ss 504,503,388 327,982,720 0.65 1,506,502 

NGS wh Si Mr tc BR. asa, Sok aue Ri stohose brane auc 451,598,298 287,686,684 0.64 1,449,290 

1 Ay RE a LI eee aed 412,061,509 257,659,680 0.62 1, 366, 487 
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Subsection 4.—Coal 


Production from Canadian coal mines was about 2 p.c. lower in 1966 than in 1965, 
Since 1956, annual production has declined about 3,500,000 tons, consumption about 
9,800,000 tons and imports about 6,200,000 tons. Exports, on the other hand, doubled 
in the decade but this increase is accounted for almost entirely by higher exports of Western 
Canada bituminous coking coal, mainly to Japan. The weak competitive position of 
Canadian coals is attributed to a number of factors, including high production costs be- 
cause of low productivity in comparison with coal mines in the United States, and high 
costs of moving coal long distances, particularly bituminous coal from mines in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec. Mechaniza- 
tion of production, underground and surface coal preparation, particularly of slack and 


fine sizes, and quality control through coal sampling and analysis have all been increased 


by the Canadian industry in an effort to supply higher quality products at reduced costs. 


Assistance to the coal industry was continued in 1966 by the Federal Government 


and the provincial governments concerned through research programs. The problem > 


of fine coal production continued to receive attention with research directed toward im- 


proved methods of mining, beneficiation and combustion. Technical assistance was 


also rendered in the field of quality control through sampling and analysis, and studies 


of the coking properties of coals in relation to their preparation for export markets and 


their use in the metallurgical industry. 


Financially, the Federal Government continued to assist the coal industry, through | 
the Dominion Coal Board, in the acquisition of new equipment and by the payment of | 
subventions on coal transportation. The latter amounted to almost $33,000,000 in 1966 | 
compared with $26,700,000 in 1965. Assistance amounting to $3,000,000 was applied — 


to the export of about 1,000,000 tons of coal from Alberta and British Columbia, and 
federal payments of almost $3,100,000 were made under the Atlantic Provinces Power 
Development Act, 1958, which indirectly aids the marketing of coal. Two loans for mine 
mechanization under the Coal Production Assistance Act were made during the year. 


Production, Employment and Consumption.—Coal output in Canada in 1966 


amounted to about 11,392,000 tons and the average value for all types was $7.16 a ton. 
The number of man-days employed by the industry was 2,199,678 as against 2,233,447 
in 1965. All producing provinces (except British Columbia) and Yukon Territory con- 
tributed to the decrease; Nova Scotia recorded a drop of 0.9 p.c., New Brunswick one of 
4.5 p.c., Saskatchewan 7.1 p.c., Alberta 5.1 p.c., and Yukon Territory 23.5 p.c. Employ- 
ment in British Columbia mines increased 7.3 p.c. 


Of the total coal produced in 1966, 59 p.c. was bituminous with an average value of 
$10.70 a ton at the mine, subbituminous accounted for 23 p.c. with an average value of 
$2.28 a ton, and lignite for 18 p.c. with an average value of $1.79 a ton. Production 
of bituminous coal was down 3.5 p.c. from 1965 but subbituminous and lignite production | 
increased 1.3 p.c. and 0.7 p.c., respectively. The proportion produced by stripping methods | 
was 47.2 p.c. The output per man-day from strip mines was 20.15 tons and that from | 
underground mines 3.11 tons. The over-all output per man-day remained about the same 
in 1966 as in 1965. 


Consumption of coal in Canada in 1966 was about 26,500,000 tons, almost 62 p.c. of | 
which was imported. Of the imported coal, 96.3 p.c. was bituminous coal used mainly | 
in Ontario and Quebec. Imports were slightly lower than in 1965. The production of — 
coke used about 5,900,000 tons of coal, of which about 93 p.c. was imported by Ontario | 


: 
; 


| 

| 
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and Nova Scotia plants. Sales of coal to the commercial and household heating markets 
amounted to about 1,700,000 tons and those to industrial consumers, including thermal- 
electric power plants, amounted to 15,100,000 tons, a decrease of 2.4 p.c. from 1965. Ex- 
| ports amounted to 1,229,000 tons in 1966, most of it from Western Canada going to Japan 
and the United States for blending in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. The exports 
also included about 3,300 tons from Nova Scotia to the Island of St. Pierre, about 13,000 
tons from New Brunswick to the eastern United States, and about 7,400 tons from Saskat- 
chewan to the United States. The manufacture of briquettes decreased from 68,596 tons 
‘in 1965 to 38,290 tons in 1966. 


30.—Coal Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1957-66 


is Nore.—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
| ition. 


SS SS eS a Serer teen ree nee ee ee eee 


Canada 
Nova New Saskat- British Yukon a 
Year Scotia Brunswick chewan Alberta Columbia | Territory 
Quantity Value 

tons tons tons tons st tons” ~2 tons tons $ — 
1aaees 6. 5,685,770 976, 597 2,248,812 3,156,546 1,113,699 7,781 || 18,189,155 90 , 220,670 
1088.6... 5,269, 879 790,719 2,253,176 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 || 11,687,110 79,963,327 
1959... . -4,391, 829 1,003 ,387 1,947,380 2,528,755 751, 492 3,879 || 10, 626, 722 73, 875, 895 
1960... 4,570,240 1,028,064 2,170,797 2,391,699 843 , 868 6,470 || 11,011,138 74,676,240 
i 4,300,758 887,903 2,208, 851 2,027, 826 964, 663 7,703 || 10,397,704 70,052,683 
| Lievens: < 4,204,779 815,529 2,256,306 2,087,310 913,196 7,649 || 10,284,769 69, 160, 213 
18s 0.:. 4,554,944 886 , 336 1,873 , 556 2,289,643 962,684 8,231 || 10,575, 694 71,756,581 
DG es 4,293,130 1,003 , 362 1,994,039 2,971,133 1,050, 430 7,229 || 11,319,323 72,735,085 
he ae 4,134,161 996 , 328 2,063 , 933 3,413, 928 971,465 8,801 |) 11,588,616 75,901, 126 
19667... 3, 854, 534 898,315 2,078, 165 8, 467 , 254 1,087,631 5,670 |) 11,391,569 81,559,794 


| eee es BS1E SEO 7) Shc dite ies Hest € lobo evogimbtid maioteca amod dysodila 


31.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1957-66 


| Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1921 
edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Con- 

sump- 
Year Canadian Coal! = a Gren tion 
rom er 

United =e Ss Totals Capita 

States ein 

tons p.c tons tons tons p-c tons tons 
. ae 12,478, 626 39.6 18,910,544 134,671 | 19,041,030 60.4 31,519, 656 1.90 
ene 11,054,757 43.9 14,089, 557 65,275 | 14,154,121 56.1 25, 208, 878 1,48 
Ses... :........ 10, 589, 263 43.1 13, 861,676 96,814 | 13,958,996 56.9 24, 548,259 1.41 
| — i aor 9,973,308 42.9 13,211, 493 65,375 | 13,276,599 57.1 23,249,907 1.31 
Dee. ce... ss 9,572,805 44.3 12, 253, 272 53,226 | 12,057,086 55.7 21,629,891 1.19 
| ee 9,510, 293 43.4 12,583,618 30,571 | 12,377,965 56.6 21,888, 258 1.18 
STs hoes ce cs. 9,504, 903 42.0 13,348,913 21,101 | 18,105,686 58.0 22,610,589 1.20 
|. Aad 10,080, 243 40.0 14, 983, 536 5,578 | 14,987,656 59.8 25,067, 899 1,29 
SS 10,181,171 38.0 16, 590, 348 5,045 | 16,593,547 62.0 26,774,718 1.35 
Ms. 2s..,.... 10,117,756 38.1 16, 436,755 _— 16,435,111 61.9 26, 552, 867 1,32 


eee pe ee eee 
1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal 


making coke, ete., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


but are shown separately in Table 32. 


prior to 1964, 


supplied to employees and coal used in 


2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
3 ’ Deductions have been made from this column to take account of 
oreign coal re-exported from Canada; bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores was deducted for the years 
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32._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, and 
Exports of Domestic Coal, 1957-66 


. Nors.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Imports of Coal and Briquettes 


Exports of 
Year Domestic Coal 
Anthracite |Bituminous!| Briquettes? Totals 

tons tons tons $ tons $ 
dy strict OCH IUIROGOOG 1,925,498 | 17,548,585 19,549, 5553/118, 581,708 396,311 3,357,959 
NODS Metis cease eis sctees 1,556,018 | 12,934,262 14,533, 1353} 88,552,326 338, 544 2,907,513 
OOO erasiinersietinieters sisise' 1,603,909 | 12,621,429 14, 260,6393| 84,808, 838 473,768 3, 582,313 
LOGO atraeciereeton ctor oreres 1,297,467 | 12,250, 832 13,580, 3643| 77,174,112 852,921 6,789, 163 
TOOL i iccra sn sreyecteieursraaie 1,058,157 | 11,287,629 12,316, 1623} 71,717,030 939, 360 8,541,679 
WOO Zine crensiisteletialeietsioteinie 914,336 | 11,687,898 12,621,7973| 74,307,252 $01,560 8,590,693 
L9GS Hacer cnes pote etesroes « 847,326 | 12,513,423 13,376, 8513) 78,837,274 | 1,056,788 9,916,398 
TOG 4 ooo ct ociewinisleisters site 653,838 | 14,333,991 14,996, 2543} 86,472,326 1,283,612 11,936, 285 
LOG SEEM Fe Sein becterto toes 640,161 | 15,954,002 16, 602, 9933|126, 200,054 |} 1,225,994 | 12,671,786 
LOG Gitar «.<teteteeieievssaiercieicieiels 594,193 | 15,842,562 16,441,800 |140,985,031 1,228,820 | 13,202,000 
1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 2 Coal or coke. 8 Includes small amounts of lignite! 


Provincial Production.—Coal is produced in five provinces of Canada and in the 
Yukon Territory but the largest market for this commodity is in the central provinces 
where there is no coal production. 


Nova Scotia accounted for 33.8 p.c. of the total Canadian output of coal in 1966; its 
production of 3,854,534 tons was 6.8 p.c. lower than in 1965. The province’s coal is mainly 
high volatile bituminous coking coal mined in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas, 
although some non-coking bituminous coal is mined in the Ste. Rose area of Cape Bretor 
Island. The average value at the mines in 1966 was $13.36 a ton and the output per 
man-day was about 2.53 tons. All production comes from underground mines, which 
are mostly mechanized. About 61 p.c. was shipped to other provinces, mainly to Ontaric 
and Quebec, to be used for industrial purposes and the remainder was used locally foi 
steam-raising, power generation, household and commercial heating and the manufacture 
of metallurgical coke. 


New Brunswick’s production, of which more than 838 p.c. was strip-mined in 1966 
is entirely high volatile bituminous coal mainly from the Minto area, a small amount 
coming from strip mines in the Chipman and Coal Creek areas. The 1966 productior 
of 898,315 tons was 7.9 p.c. of Canada’s output. Average output per man-day from 
strip mines was 5.33 tons and from underground mines 1.92 tons. The coal had an averagt 
value at the mines of $8.78 a ton. A large part of the production is used locally for heating 
power generation and processing; in 1966 about 7.3 p.c. was shipped to Central Canada anc 
about 1.5 p.c. to the United States. | 


Saskatchewan’s coal production is entirely lignite, mined by stripping in the Bienfar 
and Estevan areas in the Souris Valley; this is the only active lignite coal-field in Canada 
Production in 1966 was slightly higher than in 1965, amounting to 2,078,165 tons an¢ 
representing 18.2 p.c. of the Canadian production. The average output per man-day 
was 47.48 tons and the average value at the mines was $1.79 a ton. This is the cheapes 
source of coal in Canada. The Estevan area serves the provincially owned Boundary} 
Dam thermal-electric generating station which uses a large share of the total lignite produce 
tion. More than 35 p.c. of the 1966 output was shipped to Manitoba and Ontario fo 
industrial, commercial and household use; the remainder was used within the province: 
for similar purposes. | 
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| Alberia’s production of coal increased 1.6 p.c, in 1966 to 3,467,254 tons, which was 
30 p.c. of the Canadian output. Several types of coal are available in the province, ranging 
| from semi-anthracite mined in the Cascade area to subbituminous. Coking bituminous 
: coals are present in the Inner Foothills Belt but, because of market conditions, they are 
at present mined mainly in the Cascade and Crowsnest areas. In several areas of the 
foothills, lower rank bituminous non-coking coals are available but production in 1966 
was confined to a very small output in the Lethbridge area. Subbituminous coals made 
up about 75 p.c. of Alberta’s coal output in 1966 and were used mainly for household and 
commercial heating and thermal power generation, the latter using increasing quantities. 
Production amounted to 2,587,685 tons, which constituted the total Canadian sub- 


bituminous coal output. Alberta’s output of bituminous coal was 879,569 tons in 1966, 
an increase of 2.4 p.c. over 1965. 


_ _ Of the total coal output in Alberta, 70 p.c. was strip-mined and the average output 
per man-day for strip mines was 31.93 tons compared with 5.24 tons for underground 
‘mines. The average value of bituminous coal was $6.87 a ton at the mine and that of sub- 
bituminous coal $2.28 a ton. About 21 p.c. of the production moved outside the province 
—l1 p.c. to Saskatchewan, 6 p.c. to British Columbia, 3 p.c. (mainly subbituminous) to 
Manitoba and under 1 p.c. to Ontario. 


Most of British Columbia’s coal output in 1966 came from the Crowsnest area in the 
East Kootenay district. The remainder came from Vancouver Island and from mines on the 
northern mainland, where a small amount was produced. The coals range from high 
volatile to low volatile bituminous coking coals and over 89 p.c. came from underground 
mines. Production increased 12 p.c. to 1,087,631 tons, representing 9.5 p.c. of the country’s 
output, and had an average value of $5.92 a ton at the mine. The average output per 
man-day was 20.34 tons for strip mines and 7.31 tons for underground mines. About 
39 p.c. of the production was exported, most of it to Japan for blending in the manufacture 
of metallurgical coke. In addition, 13 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba, 2 p.c. to Ontario and 
small quantities to Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


| 
. 
| 


Yukon Territory produced about 5,700 tons of coal in 1966 from a single underground 


mine with an average output per man-day of 3.11 tons. This coal was valued at $8.18 a 
ton and was all used locally. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
seological, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are of basic im- 
2ortance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; the pro- 
vision, through laboratory and pilot-plant research, of technical information concerning 
‘he processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial and 
echnical assistance to the gold-mining industry under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, and certain tax incentives. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The federal Department 
f Energy, Mines and Resources came into being on Oct. 1, 1966. It embraces all of the 
unctions of the former Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and new functions 
ertaining to water and energy resources. Apart from its administrative establishments, 
he Department is made up of four Groups—Mines and Geosciences, Mineral Develop- 
nent, Water, and Energy Development—each headed by an assistant deputy minister 
nd each aiding the Canadian mineral industry in some way. 
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The Mines and Geosciences Group.—This Group contains four branches—the Mines 
Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the Observatories Branch and the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch. 


The Mines Branch is a large laboratory and pilot-plant complex carrying out applied 
and basic research to discover new and better methods of ensuring mine safety, extracting 
and refining ores and other minerals, and using metals and minerals in industry and de- 
fence. Gratifying results have been achieved in the extraction of metals from ores and in 
the refining of low-grade crude oil, in the automation of grinding circuits and cyanide 
leaching processes in gold mills and in the leaching of ground or crushed uranium ores by 
bacteria. In pyrometallurgy—the extraction of metals by heat—applied research is 
concentrated principally on the combination of shaft and electric furnaces for smelting 
iron ore. In petroleum refining, research concerns hydrogenation, catalytic cracking, and 
catalyst development. This work is highly significant because of the opening-up of un- 
conventional sources such as the Athabasca tar sands and the so-called Colorado oil shales, 
whose economic importance has been recognized by the Mines Branch for many years. 
A close tie-in with producers is maintained in mineral processing in which the emphasis is 
on the concentration of metallic ores and on the processing and improvement of industrial 
minerals. In the field of mineral sciences, the physical, chemical, crystallographic and 
magnetic studies being undertaken on sulphide minerals are of fundamental interest. In 
physical metallurgy, experiments on new alloy combinations continue to yield valuable 
practical benefits for Canadian industry. : 


The Mines Branch, on the advice of experts from industry and the universities, also 
awards an annual series of research grants in mining sciences to Canadian universities. 
In 1966, the total amount to be distributed annually was raised from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Geological Survey of Canada carries out geological investigations in Canada and 
compiles and publishes information in the form of reports, maps and other graphic repre- 
sentations. The scope of its activities extends into many aspects of the geological sciences, 
including geochemistry, geophysics, geomorphology, mineralogy, paleontology, petrology, 
surficial and bedrock geology, and petroleum geology. The Survey’s objectives are t¢ 
systematically study, describe and explain the geology of Canada in order to find out mor« 
about the nation’s potential mineral resources, and to provide this information to thos 
engaged in discovering, exploring and developing these resources; to increase fundamenta 
knowledge on the origin of rocks and minerals and to develop new theories, methods anc 
instruments; and to help in the scientific training of young Canadians in these fields. Eacl 
year, the Geological Survey sends about 100 parties into many parts of Canada. They 
conduct broad regional investigations in the Canadian Shield, the Appalachian and th 
Cordilleran geosynclinal belts, the sedimentary basins of the mainland and the Areti 
Archipelago, and unconsolidated sediments. As the first systematic reconnaissance 0 
Canada is approaching completion, the country’s major geological features are reasonabl 
well known and attention is now given to more fundamental aspects of Canadian geology 
An example is the recently concluded agreement with the Province of Quebec for a jointl 
financed aeromagnetic survey on both sides of the lower St. Lawrence River. The agree 
ment is part of a 12-year $18,000,000 federal-provincial program of aeromagnetic survey: 


The headquarters of the Geological Survey are at Ottawa but it has several region: 
offices and a recently opened Institute of Sedimentary and Petroleum Geology in Calgar) 
which will serve the special needs of the western provinces. The Survey each year aware 
a large number of grants in support of geological research in Canadian universities, ¢ 
present totalling $150,000. | 

A great deal of geophysical work of interest to prospectors is being carried on by sever 
divisions of the Observatories Branch. Its airborne geomagnetic surveys, which hav 
ranged all over Canada and across the Atlantic to Scandinavia, have become famou. 


| 
| 
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‘There is also a network of nine permanent geomagnetic observatories, and temporary 
observatories are placed at many widely distributed sites each summer. The Branch also 
operates 23 first-order seismic stations and many temporary stations. Gravity research, 
yet another means of studying the composition of the earth’s crust, is also being intensively 
‘pursued by field parties in all parts of Canada, including the Arctic and the bottoms of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay. 


: No mineral development is possible without accurate, large-scale topographical maps, 
and progress in this field by the Surveys and M apping Branch continues to be gratifying. 


The Mineral Development Group.—This Group conducts broad economic and mineral- 
commodity studies and gathers comprehensive domestic and world data on all minerals, 
including energy minerals, for the use of government and private industry. It also licenses 
and leases mineral exploration in offshore areas south of the 60th parallel and in Hudson 
Bay, administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 613), and the Explo- 
sives Act, and co-ordinates the Department’s foreign-aid work. 


Current activities in these fields include regional studies of the mineral economy of the 
Atlantic Provinces, including the Cape Breton coal situation; assessment of mineral pro- 
jects in various parts of Canada for which federal support has been requested ; and the 
safeguarding of Canadian mineral interests through participation in international agencies 
such as the United Nations Lead-Zinc Study Group, the United National Steel Committee, 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and the International Tin Council. In collaboration with the External 
Aid Office, the Group is setting up training courses for mineral scientists, technologists and 
economists brought to Canada under the various aid programs, chiefly the Colombo Plan, 
and is advising on mineral projects undertaken by Canada as an aid to developing countries, 
The Group publishes an extensive series of reports and other material, and maintains the 
Mineral Occurence Index, which is a listing of about 10,000 mineral showings and deposits 
in Canada that may be consulted by anyone interested. Also of considerable value to the 


mining industry are the federal-provincial roads programs described in Chapter XIX, 
Part III, Sect. 2. 


_ The Water Group.—The Water Group advises on federal water policies, undertakes 
joint programs with provinces for water conservation and development, co-ordinates the 
work of federal agencies in water-resource management and water pollution, carries out 
oroad hydrometric and hydrographic surveys, and conducts oceanographic and limnological 
‘esearch. Of interest to the mining industry is the study of pollution problems in mining 


reas, such as current projects in northeastern New Brunswick and on the headwaters of 
he Saskatchewan River system. 


The Energy Development Group.—This Group examines Canada’s total energy situation 
ind requirements, and recommends policies and projects concerning Canada’s energy re- 
ources. Among the administrative agencies that report to the Minister of Energy, Mines 
ind Resources, four are concerned with some aspect of energy development. These are 
he National Energy Board, the Dominion Coal Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., 
ind Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd. The Assistant Deputy Minister for Energy 
Jevelopment serves as adviser on over-all plans and policies relating to energy. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
soard Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
oard was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
he production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
harged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the 
rovernor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. 


* Revised under the direction of Hon. J. Watson MacNaught, Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to devel- 
oping new uses therefor; 

(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
latter is the Chief Executive Officer, has the status of a deputy minister, spends ful 
time on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a public service staff 
The other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and region: 
of the Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses whilk 
attending Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 

In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre 
sentations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
or the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within thi 
industry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and witl 
national authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining the most complet: 
files of Canadian coal information in existence, the Board makes recommendations to th 
Government and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Re 
sources, 


Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activitie 
relating to coal of various government departments and other agencies. Its own respor 
sibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out mainly b 
the Fuels Research Centre, Mines Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resource 
although on occasion, the Board has recommended or commissioned specialized types ¢ 
research to be conducted outside the government service. As a contribution to the 
ordination of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical inform: 
tion resulting from research, the Board initiated the now annual Dominion-Provineli 
Conferences on Coal. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects much of the statistic: 
information required by the Board. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, clail 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matte 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senic 
official of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, whic 
advises on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of Nation 
Defence, and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines | 
an advisory body to other government departments. | 


The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Boa’ 
administers, is authorized by votes of money by Parliament; payments are in accordan 
with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, which has been pr 
vided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further the marketing 
Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of Canadian coals wi 
imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, a total of 6,420,513 tons of ec 
was shipped under subvention and $37,698,975 was paid in assistance. | 
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As agent to the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Board administers 
loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 173, as amended by SC 
1958, c. 36; SC 1959, c. 39; SC 1960-61, c. 20; and SC 1962-63, c. 13). The Board also 
administers payments under the Canadian Coal Equity Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which 


_ provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical 


purposes. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, payments under this Act totalling $82,260 


_ were made on 166,182 tons of coal. 


Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 


in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 95), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to counter- 


act the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By enabling 


gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities dependent 


on gold mining to adjust gradually to diminishing support. 


- In 1963 an amendment extended the provisions of the Act to Dec. dl, 1967 and also 


introduced a restriction which affects lode gold mines coming into production after June 
_ 30, 1965; such mines are eligible for assistance only if the mine provides direct economic 


support to an existing community, that is, if the majority of the persons employed at the 
mine reside in one or more of the established communities that are specified in a schedule 
to the Act. The restriction does not apply to lode mines in production before July 1, 
1965 nor to placer gold mines. A second amendment passed Nov. 28, 1967, extended 
the application of the Act to Dec. 31, 1970, without changing the method of computing the 


- amount of assistance payable. 


The amount of assistance payable to an operator is determined by a formula and is 
based on the average cost of production per ounce and the number of ounces produced; 
it ranges from zero to $10.27 per ounce produced. Gold mines having a cost of production 
of $26.50 or less per ounce receive no assistance and those having a cost of production of 
$45.00 or more per ounce receive the maximum rate of $10.27 per ounce. 

Under the current formula, the assistance payable to the operator of a gold mine is 
computed by adding 25 p.c. to the product of two factors, the “rate of assistance” and the 
number of “assistance ounces”. The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the total 


ounces produced and sold to the Royal Canadian Mint by a mine in a calendar year. 


The rate-of-assistance factor is two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of 


‘production exceeds $26.50. The rate-of-assistance factor is limited to a maximum of 


$12.33 which is reached when the average cost of production rises to $45 per ounce of gold 
produced. The average cost of production is determined by dividing the total allowable 


costs by the total number of ounces produced in the form of bullion from the mine in a 


calendar year. Only those ounces of gold that have been sold to the Royal Canadian Mint 
are eligible for inclusion in the assistance-ounces factor. The cost of production includes 
mining, milling, smelting, refining, transportation and administration costs. Allowances 
are made for depreciation, pre-production costs and expenditures on exploration and devel- 
opment on the mine property in accordance with the Regulations. 


The amounts paid to operators of gold mines to Mar. 31, 1967 for the years 1948-66, 
inclusive, totalled $231,024,273 on a production of 53,380,055 oz.t. of gold produced and 
sold in accordance with the requirements of the Act. The assistance payable for gold 
produced and sold under the Act in the calendar year 1966 is estimated to be $15,600,000. 

The Act is administered by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources with the 
aid of the Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury in accounting matters. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, provides several valuable services 
to those interested or involved in exploration and mining, including: the conduct of a 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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continuing program of mineral assessment designed to encourage development of the mineral 
resources of the province; the inspection of exploration work carried out on concession areas 
and the examination of mining operations; the administration of beaches (control of removal 
of sand and gravel as a conservation measure) and the collection of data relevant to the 
control of sand removal; the identification of mineral rock specimens submitted by the 
public and the examination of corresponding occurrences where such is warranted; the dis- 
pensing of technical advice, in so far as possible, to those who seek such service (i.e., in 
hydrological problems and on the availability of quarryable peat moss to be removed by 
permit); co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada and other Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; and the preparation and publication of data useful for educational and 
general informational purposes, including the preparation of mineral and rock sample sets. 
Geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations of general data pertaining to 
specific areas are procurable at nominal cost and other information from unclassified files 
is made available to interested parties. Prospector’s or miner’s permits are issued by the 
Mines Branch and mining claims are recorded. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- | 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees” 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Division of the Department of Natural Resources has 
three Branches. The Mineral Resources Branch administers the disposition of Crown 
mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, 
issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and 
index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Branch is responsible for general 
and detailed geological mapping and investigations. Maps and reports are prepared for 
distribution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary 
examinations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. 
The Mines Branch administers the safety regulations governing operations under the | 
Mining Act. All mines are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and | 
certain equipment used in mines must be approved. The Branch is responsible also for 
the collection of mining taxes and royalties and the preparation of statistics on mineral 
production. The Water Branch administers the Water Act, is responsible for the use and 
allocation of all surface, ground and shore waters and for pollution control measures and 
implements policy matters as determined by the New Brunswick Water Authority. A. 
Regional Office, staffed by geologists and inspectors, is maintained at Bathurst, serving as | 
a recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. Claim maps and topographical, 
geological and aeromagnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 


Quebec.—Through its Mineral Resources Branch, the Department of Natural 
Resources implements the Mining Act (SQ 1965, c. 34). The Branch has four Divisions— 
Geology, Mining, Laboratories and Pilot Plant. 

The Geological Surveys Division is concerned with geological exploration, mineral 
deposits, mapping and hydrogeology. It conducts studies on the geological composition — 
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_ of Quebec territory for the development of mineral resources; following yearly expeditions, 
_ detailed reports of the findings and geological maps of different regions are made available 
for the use of interested persons. A unique system of index plans affords prospectors a 
precise, quick and valuable technical documentation. The Division also conducts surveys 
on underground water and supervises drilling and boring by private companies exploring 
for hydrocarbons. R 


The Mining Division is concerned with civil engineering and mining exploration and 
inspection. It issues prospecting and development permits, grants mining lands for 
working purposes, and collects fees for mining rights. It is responsible for the inspection 
of mines, quarries and processing plants to ensure that operations are consistent with 
regulations and to ensure the safety of mine workers. A trained rescue crew of about 375 

members operates as three main groups and nine secondary groups. In addition, all 
workers in active underground mines are trained in rescue operations. ‘The Department 
undertakes the construction and maintenance of mining roads as authorized under the 
Mining Act; it has constructed and paid the full cost of certain highways leading to new 
mining districts. In addition, to avoid the establishment of slums in the vicinity of mining 
enterprises, the Department regulates the use of the land and authorizes the building of 
_ well-organized residential areas. 
| Laboratories, operated for the use of prospectors, geologists, engineers and mine opera- 
tors, include equipment for mineralogy, petrography, the dressing of ore, wet and dry assays, 
| spectrography or X-ray photography. Mineral determinations are made free of charge but 
_ the assaying of ore content is subject to a fee; free coupons are issued by the Department to 
_be used by prospectors for payment of assays. The laboratories have patented 12 new pro- 
_ cesses for the extraction and treatment of minerals and, because of the development of such 
new metallurgical processes, certain minerals once deemed valueless are now of great com- 
mercial importance. 


| To provide for the future development of the mining industry, scholarships are granted 
_to students wishing to follow a career in geology, mining and metallurgical engineering, as 
well as to students in hydrology or other relevant fields of science (hydro-electricity, 

hydraulics or meteorology). The Department, in co-operation with universities in Quebec 
and Montreal, gives yearly courses in prospecting and lectures are given by departmental 
geologists and engineers at various points in the province. 


: Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 

direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The Mining Lands Branch 

of the Department handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining claims, assess- 

ment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to the mining 

public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date showing lands open 
for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Recorders main- 
tain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. The Geological Branch carries 
on a continuing program of geological mapping and investigation and prepares, for the 
use of the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. A program is under 
way, in co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada, through which the whole 
province is to be flown and mapped in a series of airborne magnetometer surveys. In 
many active areas of the province, resident geologists gather and make available to the 
public information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within 
their respective districts. A geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates 
methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, specifica- 
tions and markets for such products. During the winter months, courses of instruction 
for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. 


The work done by the Laboratory Branch includes wet analyses and assays of metal 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis, as well as mineralogical analyses and physical 
testing. The same service is given free of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued 
for the performance of assessment work on mining claims. The Temiskaming Testing 
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Laboratories, situated at Cobalt, operate a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist the pro- 
ducers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores; they also perform fire assays and 
chemical analyses. The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining 
Act which call for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries and sand and 
gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of 
health and safety to the men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are main- 
tained in the major mining centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the principal 
mining sections are operated under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting ropes in 
use at mines are periodically tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give 
access to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an 
interdepartmental project with other interested departments participating through an 
interdepartmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. 
Actual construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. Under the federal- 
provincial Roads to Resources Program inaugurated in Ontario in 1959, the provincial 
government shared equally in the cost of constructing roads to otherwise inaccessible areas 
(see also the Transportation Chapter, Part III, Section 2). The agreement expired on 
Mar. 31, 1967. 


The Public Relations Branch of the Department carries out a regular publicity and 
information program and maintains a library of films on mining subjecis which are available 
for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to mining are prepared and: 
presented at the Canadian National Exhibition and elsewhere in the province. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural. 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant- 
ing and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. Manitoba also aids the mining industry by assisting in the construc- 
tion of access roads to mining districts. 


To encourage the exploration for minerals in Manitoba, the Mineral Exploration Assist- 
ance Act was passed in April 1966. This Act provides for the payment of grants to indivi- 
duals to assist in defraying the cost of exploration within designated areas. If assisted 
exploration results in the discovery of a deposit, the grant is repayable from the profits of 
the mine; a grant for exploration that proves unsuccessful is not repayable. 


Saskatchewan.— Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Department of Mineral Resources. The Mineral Lands Branch of the Department 
is responsible for administering the Precambrian Assistance Program. This Program, 
designed to stimulate development and utilization of the mineralized areas of northern) 
Saskatchewan, offers to industry a 50-p.c. rebate of approved exploration expenditures on 
a specified area or property to a maximum of $50,000 a year for each individual or company 
and a maximum of $150,000 on any one area or property. This Branch is also responsible 
for making disposition of all Crown minerals and maintains records respecting areas let 
out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, located at Regina, La Ronge, Uranium 
City and Creighton, assist the public in determining the lands available and accept appli- 
cations. | 


Officers of the Engineering Branch, under the authority of the Mines Regulation Act, 
make regular examinations of all mines to ensure proper conditions for the health and 
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safety of the men employed. Safety education, particularly in the form of first aid and 
mine rescue instruction, is also a part of the work of this Branch. All Branch officers are 
stationed at the Regina headquarters. 


| The Precambrian Geology Division of the Geological Sciences Branch conducts geological 


surveys in the shield areas of the province and publishes maps and reports for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the industry. Resident geologists are maintained at Uranium City 
and La Ronge and at the latter centre a laboratory provides for the storage and examination 
of core and samples. The Division processes exploration data and assessment work to be 
made available for inspection by the industry. 
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| Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
pays the cost of training mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a 
similar way by the Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, 
are also concerned with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each 
owner of oil and gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This 
Board compiles periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil 
development in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of 
Alberta which has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward 
projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied 
the occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also p. 424.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
ng such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed 
supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 
Jf assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deductions pro- 


vided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in the 
ederal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Solumbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
he work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros- 
vectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
nental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $700, for prospectors; 
sistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
afe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—As of Jan. 1, 1968, the mineral rights 
ested in the Crown in right of Canada are those situated in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, those in the islands of Hudson Bay and under Hudson Bay and 
Tudson Strait, and those under Canada’s continental shelves. The Supreme Court of 
Janada in a recent decision made it clear that, as between Canada and the Province of 
sritish Columbia, the Crown in right of Canada owns and has legislative jurisdiction over 
lands, including mines and minerals and other natural resources, of the sea bed and sub- 
oll seaward from the ordinary low-water mark on the coast of the mainland and the 
everal islands of British Columbia, outside the harbours, bays, estuaries and other similar 
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inland waters to the outer limits of the territorial sea of Canada, as defined in the Terri- 
torial Sea and Fishing Zones Act...”. The Court also decided that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns and has legislative jurisdiction ‘in respect of the mineral and other natural 
resources of the sea bed and subsoil beyond that part of the territorial sea of Canada... 
to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond that limit, to where the depth of the superjacent 
waters admits of the exploitation of the minerals and other natural resources of the said 
area”’. 


In addition, the mineral rights of some small and usually isolated areas scattered 
throughout the provinces are vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources is responsible for the disposition of mineral rights 
and for the administration and enforcement of regulations relating to minerals in Canada’s 
offshore areas, other than those under Arctic coastal waters, in Hudson Bay, the islands in 
Hudson Bay, Hudson Strait and the small parcels above mentioned. The Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development is similarly responsible in the Yukon Territory, 
the Northwest Territories and the offshore rights under Arctic coastal waters; this Depart- 
ment also acts as adviser to Indian bands in Indian reserves and is responsible for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the relevant regulations. 


Mineral rights of Indian reserves in the provinces are also vested in the Crown in the 
right of Canada and are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The minerals on an Indian reserve may be 
developed under the Indian Oil and Gas Regulations or the Indian Mining Regulations for 
the benefit of the Band of Indians having rights to the reserve, only after the Band has given 
approval by referendum. Indian Band Councils are encouraged to take a share of respon- 
sibility in the management of their mineral resources. 


Mining exploration is carried out in the Yukon Territory in accordance with the 
provisions of the Yukon Quartz Mining Act and the Yukon Placer Mining Act; in the 
Northwest Territories, including Arctic coastal waters, operations are governed by the 
Canada Mining Regulations 1961 as amended. There are also the Territorial Dredging 
Regulations, Territorial Coal Regulations and Territorial Quarrying Regulations common 
to both territories. In the Yukon Territory, mining rights may be acquired by staking 
claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. A one-year lease may be obtained to 
prospect for the purposes of placer mining, renewable for two additional periods of one 
year each; a 21-year lease, renewable for a like period, may be obtained under the Yukon 
Quartz Mining Act. 


Under the Canada Mining Regulations, a prospector’s licence is required. Staked 
claims must be converted to lease or relinquished within ten years. In certain areas, 2 
system of exploration by permit over large areas is allowed. Any individual over 18 years 
of age or any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada may 
hold a prospector’s licence. No lease will be granted to an individual unless the Ministe1 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be 
the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such lease; no lease will be granted to ¢ 
corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of th¢ 
corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listec 
on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and that Canadians will have the opportunity 0 
participating in the financing and ownership of the corporation. Any new mine begin 
ning production after the Canada Mining Regulations came into force in 1961 will not bi 
required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the day the mine come 
into production. Production date is established as the date determined under the pro 
visions of the Income Tax Act. 

An exploration assistance fund for petroleum and other minerals in the Yukon ant 
Northwest Territories was established by the Federal Government in 1966. Initial; 
limited to $3,000,000 per year, the fund may provide 40 p.c. of the cost of approved explor 
ation programs. Assistance is available only to Canadian citizens or companies incor 
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porated in Canada. Named the Northern Mineral Exploration Program, it is designed to 
encourage investment from additional Canadian sources previously not attracted to invest- 


ment in northern exploration operations. 
| Oil and Gas Legislation —The Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the Canada 
Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, issued pursuant to the Territorial Lands 
Act and the Public Lands Grants Act regulate the disposition of oil and gas rights and 
regulate exploration and development in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories 
and the offshore areas of the continental shelves, but not under lands within any provinces. 
Only subsurface rights and those beneath the sea bed are granted. When required, surface 
rights are negotiated separately. An exploratory permit may be granted, depending on 
‘the area covered thereby, for a term of three, four, six or eight years; a permit is renewable 
for one-year periods up to six times by the Chief of the Resources Division, Northern 
Administration Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and 
further renewals may be granted by the Minister. Leases, which are renewable if oil or 
gas is still able to be produced, must conform to prescribed land patterns but must not 
exceed 50 p.c. of the area of an exploratory permit area. 


An oil and gas exploratory permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years of 

age or to any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, or 
incorporated in any province of Canada. No oil and gas lease granted to a permittee will 
be issued to an individual unless the Minister of the Department involved is satisfied that 
the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired 
under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. 
of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are Canadian 
citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock 
exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the financing and 
ownership of the corporation. 
__ Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—In general, all Crown mineral lands 
ying within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within 
Indian reserves, National Parks and other lands which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
*xception is Quebec where all mineral lands except those granted to individuals in the town- 
ships prior to 1880 are administered by the province; also mining rights on federal lands in 
quebec are administered by the province. 


_ The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
arries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia, no mineral rights belong 
‘0 the owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum and building materials, and 
he Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone or building materials 
0 be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve the public 
nterest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals lies with 
he owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the requirements of the 
Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some 
arly grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Juebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights 
aust be obtained separately by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
he mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general 
ninerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and 
Uarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions are summarized in the 
ollowing paragraphs. 


__ Placer—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
efining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
eld, and the royalties to be paid. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. In Manitoba and British Columbia a licence is required 
only for staking and in British Columbia any number of dispositions may be staked under 
one licence. A claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees 
made, except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work toa specified value per annum 
must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years except in Quebec where a 
development licence may be renewed on a yearly basis; also in Saskatchewan there is no 
work commitment in the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia 
but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed 
and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-hours 
of work must be performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence. 
The taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
royalties. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regulations covering non-metallics stipu- 
late the size and type of dispositions that may be made in order to maintain the disposition 
in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, and set out generally the rights and 
obligations of the disposition holder. 


t 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, the search 
for and development of petroleum and natural gas may be carried out under a prospecting 
or search permit followed by a working lease; the search permit covers a period of five years 
and an acreage of not over 60,000 acres, whereas the lease extends over a 20-year period and 
an acreage not over half the acreage of the permit. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to 
certain minerals, including petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by 
different licensees. Provision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any 
discovery of oil or gas is made. In Manitoba and Alberta, exploration costs are applicable 
in part on the first year’s lease rental and, in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, credit 
is given for up to 24 months’ rental, having regard to the amount of excess credit estab: 
lished. In other provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining 
a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying ¢ 
rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the term: 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other thai 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. On Quebec public lands and on thos 
granted to individuals after Jan. 1, 1966, the stone, sand and gravel, like other buildin; 
materials, belong to the Crown; quarries located on land granted to individuals prior t 
1966 remain in the possession of the owners of the surface; the right to exploit all buildin; 
materials except sand and gravel may be acquired by ordinary staking-out and the righ 
to work sand and gravel beds is set by regulation. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel on th 
surface and all sand and gravel obtainable by stripping off the overburden or other surfac 
operation belong to the owner of the surface of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay ani 
marl recovered by excavating from the surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtaine 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 
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Section 4.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals 
| and Fuels 
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| Table 33 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1965. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1966 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
a mining and quarrying industries. The 1965 figures are provisional and have been 
converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces troy for 
silver, and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 

| 

| 33-—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1965 


Notr.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
| Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 
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Guatemala............... = _— _ — 0.6 1.0 — - 
SS eee — — — 330.7 — _ _ _ 
Md... cs .......5. 2.1 — aoe as = — ed a 
ae _ — 4.4 a _ _ —_ _ 
H@aduras................. 4.3 | 3,948.12 _ = 6.) 6.31 — a 
Hong Kong............... — — — 82.7 — ~— = — 

Sooner _— _ 0.3 206.1 1.5 3.6 | 4,808.3 1,986.4 

aaa 130.6 167.2 11.1 | 15,728.9 4.5 6.2 | 74,032.3 3,331.2 
—e oe _ co — _ ~ 429.9 | 26.372.8 

SS ET — ~ _ _ _ - — 63.9 
ne  aechccn sn = _ _ 33.1 18.7 15.4 303.1 | 103,015.4 
te ........., _- _ _ _ — — — 71,069.3 
ar = — —_ — 2.9 1.7 196.2 _ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 622. 
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93. World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1965—concluded 
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2 Excludes Northern Ireland. 
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3 DBS figures. 
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11,320.71 
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i Crude 
Zinc Coal Petroleum 
000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
—_ — . 223.8 
125.0 428.8 2,457.1 
243.6 | 54,601.9 745.2 
115.7 | 16,424.4 = 
7.8 | 11,296.5 — 
—_ — 120, 201.5 
_ —_ 64,457.71 
od _ 54.0 
247.9 1,039.5, 18, 600.4 
— 1,091.34 172 
54.6 461.9 113.5 
— 262.4 — 
-- 12,617.1 2,640.0 
— —_— 21,328.6 
= 743.0 te 
aa 815.7 14,923.1 
13.8 479.5 —_ 
— 1,356.94 579.8 
— 92.6 3,396.2 
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— 3, 868.0 a= 
— 6,653.6 13 , 857.2 
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454.2 |471,658.1 | 267,738.2 
= 7,150.7 


611.1 |523,910.9 | 424/330.3 
34.2 | 201,071.5 


= 3,858.1 +4 
= 82.7 = 
73.9 | 1,314.0 2,274.1 
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5 Includes 
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PART I.—FISHERIES* 


Section 1.—Fisheries Resources of Canada 


Canada’s fisheries resources are harvested from two of the greatest oceans and the 
‘most extensive bodies of fresh water in the world. Sea fishing is carried out by Canadians 
primarily in the northwest Atlantic and northeast Pacific within close range of home ports, 
although some craft venture as far afield as the Bering Sea and the Caribbean. Extensive 
although not inexhaustible, the living resources of the oceans contribute up to 95 p.c. of 

the nation’s fisheries production; the remainder comes from freshwater stocks in the Great 
Lakes and other inland waterways. More than 150 species of fish and shellfish are com- 
mercially utilized, the most important being groundfish, salmon, lobsters and other shell- 
fish, halibut and herring. The country’s fishing industry represents an investment of more 

than $200,000,000 in vessels and catching gear, and of tens of millions more in shore facilities. 
It provides employment income for approximately 80,000 fishermen, 30,000 of them full- 
time operators, and for 20,000 processing plant workers. Two thirds of the industry’s 

yearly output, which in 1967 was valued at a record $340,000,000, is destined for world 
markets. 


In the northwest Atlantic, where total fish landings increased by approximately 60 p.c. 
(from 1,847,000 tons to 2,950,000 tons) between 1954 and 1964, Canada’s catch also 
advanced, although not so spectacularly (33 p.c. from 634,000 tons to 844,000 tons). 
Groundfish, especially cod, haddock and redfish, are harvested in quantity by fleets from 
Canada and 15 or more other nations in the northwest Atlantic. Other important species 
include halibut and other flat-fishes, herring, mackerel, turbot, hake, cusk, pollock, salmon, 
swordfish and tuna. Shellfish of high market value include lobsters, scallops and clams. 
Experimental fishing is conducted to probe the potential for commercial fishing of such 
marine species as crabs, prawns and capelin. 


* Sections 1 and 2, and part of Subsection 1 of Section 4 were prepared by the Information and Consumer Service, 
Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Salmon, halibut and herring are the principal species harvested in the Pacific Coast 
fisheries although a variety of other fish and shellfish are also taken. The catches of the five 
Pacific salmon—sockeye, chinook, coho, chum and pink—are regulated for conservation 
purposes, and extensive biological and engineering facilities are maintained in order to 
safeguard and develop these important stocks. Halibut, which are fished in the Gulf of 
Alaska and the Bering Sea, are also closely protected by regulations to maintain stocks at 
optimum levels. Herring are plentiful and are landed in quantity for reduction into fish 
meal and oil. Atlantic herring catches surpassed those on the Pacific Coast for the first 
time in 1966, and the combined landings amounted to almost one third of the total Canadian 
fish catch. Although much effort has been put into the fishery for Pacific groundfish, there 
appears to be considerable scope for future expansion. 


The most important species taken in Canada’s freshwater fisheries include whitefish, 
perch, pickerel, lake trout, herring, pike, suckers, sauger and smelt. Smaller and coarser 
species have become plentiful in the Great Lakes since native trout stocks were decimated 
by the parasitic sea lamprey, but some recovery is indicated as effective control of lamprey 
is achieved. 


Section 2.—Commercial Fishing and Marketing, 1966 


During 1966, landings in the Canadian commercial fisheries achieved records in both 
quantity and value. The total catch of 2,600,000,000 lb. had a value to fishermen of 
$177,000,000, representing increases over 1965 of 8 p.c. in quantity and 10 p.c. in value. 
Estimated conservatively, the marketed value of fishery products exceeded $340,000,000. 
Both the Atlantic and Pacific regions had record results but only minor changes occurred 
in the freshwater fisheries. 


In British Columbia, salmon landings of 170,000,000 lb. were higher than expected and 
fishermen were paid a record $38,600,000 for their catch. Both net and troll fishermen 
reported high returns and the catch of coho, at 38,700,000 lb., was valued at $11,900,000, 
the highest on record. The canned salmon pack reached 1,819,000 cases and was the largest 
since 1958. Halibut landings were 3 p.c. lower than in 1965 but the average price moved up 
from 34 cents a pound to 35.8 cents, and brought the fishermen a gross return of $11,500,000. 
On the other hand, herring landings fell sharply from 444,000,000 Ib. in 1965 to 307,600,000 
Ib. in 1966; as in 1965, a strike by fishermen, this time late in the year, was a major con- 
tributing factor to the lower catch. Landings of groundfish, other than halibut, reached the 
record level of 49,300,000 lb., an increase of 25 p.c. over 1965. The value to fishermen of 
groundfish landings was $3,400,000. 


In the Atlantic region, landings of 1,900,000,000 lb. had a value to fishermen of 
$98,000,000, increases over 1965 of 230,000,000 lb. and $400,000. All provinces except 
Quebec recorded increased landings and landed values. The catches of flounders, haddock 
and redfish were higher than in 1965 although most of the increase was accounted for by the 
herring catch which amounted to 550,000,000 Ib. compared with 405,000,000 lb. in the 
previous year. The higher landed value of these species, however, was almost totally offset 
by lower quantities and reduced prices of lobsters and scallops. Inshore fishermen in some 
areas, notably lobster fishermen in the Northumberland Strait and cod fishermen on the 
Quebec north shore, experienced smaller catches in 1966. 


In Newfoundland, landings reached 665,100,000 Ib., valued to the fishermen at 
$26,300,000. A relatively poor cod trap fishery was balanced by higher landings from the 
growing deepsea fleet and landings of most other groundfish species, except haddock, were 
substantially higher than in 1965. Herring landings more than doubled in volume and value, 
reaching 63,900,000 Ib. worth $733,000. The catch in Nova Scotia, boosted by large gains 
in herring landings, at 695,000,000 Ib., was more than 100,000,000 lb. higher than in 1968 
but, because of lower shellfish landings and a decrease in prices, the value to fishermen, at 
$45,400,000, was $3,000,000 lower than in the previous year. Heavier landings in New 
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Brunswick increased the total catch in that province by 45,000,000 Ib. to 335,000,000 Ib. 
and, although the value of shellfish landings declined, the total value to fishermen of all 
species rose by $447,000 to $10,900,000. In Prince Edward Island increases in groundfish 
and mackerel landings exceeded decreases in shellfish landings and the total catch was 
58,000,000 lb. compared with 46,000,000 Ib. in 1965 but the value to fishermen declined 
$820,000 to $6,000,000. In Quebec, lower cod and herring landings were just about offset 
_by higher redfish and flounder landings and there was a drop of less than 1 p.c. in total 
volume; on the other hand, the landed value of all species was slightly higher than in 1965. 


| The value of output of the Canadian fishing industry has been rising steadily during 
the past few years, particularly since 1960. The increase during the 1960-66 period in the 
-yalue of processed fish was from $200,000,000 to an estimated $340,000,000, the rise re- 
‘flecting in part higher product prices and in part an increased output of some major products, 
‘notably those from the groundfish and scallop fisheries. In the same period, the value of 
‘Canadian fishery exports to all countries increased from $138,000,000 to $219,000,000. 


Thus, the value of products increased 70 p.c. and the value of exports increased 60 p.c. 
The United States has always been the main outlet for the products of the Canadian 
fishing industry. In 1966 about 69 p.c. of the total exports moved to that market, a 
‘slightly lower proportion than in 1965, although the total value of those exports, at 
| $150,600,000, was slightly above that of the previous year. Sales to Britain, at $21,400,000, 
were at the same level as in 1965; more frozen salmon and cod blocks went to that market 
but less canned salmon. There was an increase of nearly 60 p.c. in exports to France, 
which amounted to $6,200,000 in 1966, the main products responsible for the advance being 
frozen and canned salmon and frozen scallops. Jamaica and Puerto Rico are the other 
important markets for Canadian fishery products and sales to these countries in 1966 were, 
Tespectively, 27 p.c. and 36 p.c. higher than in 1965. The four countries mentioned took 
about 86 p.c. of the total Canadian exports, the remaining 14 p.c.—approximately 
$30,000,000—going to many countries in all parts of the world. 


| Nearly 70 p.c. of total exports, by value, are in the form of fresh and frozen fish and 
shellfish, of which 88 p.c. goes to the United States and the remainder mainly to Western 
European countries. There was a serious price decline in the United States market for 
some products in the fall of 1966, particularly for Atlantic groundfish products; this was 
‘caused by larger than usual supplies of groundfish fillets and blocks available in that 
: country, coupled with what may be a slackening in the rate of growth of consumption of 
fish sticks and portions. 


Most of the freshwater fish (dressed and filleted), a good proportion of the Pacific 
halibut and salmon, and all the swordfish are also sold to the United States. The market 
for these products, with the exception of British Columbia halibut, was firm during 1966 
and the prices were generally higher than in 1965. Small quantities of lobster in shell 
continue to be sold in France, Britain and Belgium but most of it goes to the United States. 
As a result of the small supply available in 1966, the total quantity exported was about 
12 p.c. lower than in 1965 although the average price remained the same. Supplies of 
scallops were abundant in the United States market during 1966. Cold storage holdings 
had risen late in 1965 and imports from Canada were about 3,000,000 Ib. heavier than in 
1965, resulting in large inventories that kept prices depressed until late in the year. The 
average annual price fell from 68 cents a pound in 1965 to 50 cents in 1966. The main 
European markets for frozen fish are Britain and France and exports of Pacific halibut and 
salmon. (coho) to those markets increased in terms of both quantity and value during the 
year. 
| The downward trend in the Canadian production of salted fish continued in 1966. 
The situation has been similar in the other main exporting countries—Norway and Iceland 
—although Norway reported an increase in production in 1966. On the whole, the demand 
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for salted fish was good during the year and prices firm. Canadian exports totalled 
71,000,000 lb. compared with 75,000,000 Ib. in 1965 and unit prices averaged 26 cents and 
241 cents a pound in the respective years. Sales to the Caribbean area, Canada’s main 
market, were higher than in 1965 but those to the traditional Mediterranean markets 
dropped drastically from the already low level recorded in recent years. 


Britain continued to dominate the market for canned salmon, particularly sockeye 
and coho, although sales to that market in 1966 were below those of 1965. Exports of 
canned sardines increased by some 10 p.c. in quantity and 16 p.c. in value. These two 
products—canned salmon and sardines—are shipped to many countries; in fact, Canadian 
canned salmon in 1966 was exported to 59 countries and canned sardines to 39 countries, 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in the preceding Section covers 
the situation in 1966 and contains estimated figures for that year. At the time of the 
preparation of this Chapter, however, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
primary production and fish products were those for 1965 contained in the following 
Subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The value of the 1965 catch of fish on the Atlantic Coast was at a very high level; it 
amounted to $94,989,000, an increase of 13 p.c. over the 1964 value of $84,117,000 and 25 
p.c. over the five-year 1961-65 average of $76,216,000. The lobster catch at $26,632,000 
was still the most valuable and cod was second at $23,637,000. 


For the fifth consecutive year, the value of the Newfoundland catch was substantially 
higher than that of the previous year. The value of landings of all species was $23,176,000, 
of which cod accounted for $13,460,000. Cod landings at 345,204,000 lb. were lighter than 
in 1964 as were those of haddock, but landings of redfish, turbot (Greenland halibut), 
plaice and greysole were considerably increased. 


The value of fish and shellfish landings by Nova Scotia fishermen in 1965 reached a 
record $48,194,000, an amount 18 p.c. above 1964. Lobster and scallops continued to be 
the most important species from the standpoint of income to the fishermen, having 2 
landed value of $13,602,000 and $10,293,000, respectively. Cod was third at $6,461,000, 
followed by haddock, swordfish, flounder and sole, pollock and halibut. 


New Brunswick fishermen also landed a more valuable catch in 1965 than in 1964 
Lobster, herring and cod were the major sources of income to the fishermen, accounting fo! 
$7,307,000 of the total value of $10,651,000. The herring catch, which has been increasing 
steadily from a low of 56,269,000 Ib. in 1961, reached 182,806,000 Ib. in 1965 comparec 
with the five-year 1961-65 average of 125,900,000 Ib. 


Returns to Prince Edward Island fishermen in 1965 were $6,825,000, 21 p.c. above thi 
1964 level. Lobsters, at $5,177,000, made up 76 p.c. of the total and oysters, at $399,000 
were next in importance. The value of the Quebec landings increased to $6,938,000 fron 
$5,894,000 in 1964 as a result of increased landings of cod, redfish, lobster and scallops. 


The value of British Columbia landings in 1965 was $47,435,000, down slightly fron 
1964. Annual fluctuations in the volume of salmon taken, which make up over half th 
total landings, materially affect the total value of the catch. Salmon landings in 196: 
were 90,190,000 Ib. valued at $25,958,000 compared with 124,198,000 Ib. valued a 
$30,244,000 in the previous season. The 1965 catch of tuna at 348,000 Ib. was higher thai 
that in the previous year but still below the record catch of 487,000 lb. in 1962. 
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1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1961-65 


; 
| Nors.—Figures for the years 1918-60 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 
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503,079 
36, 664 
439 662 
147,925 
109,174 


1,866,098 
123 ,073 


1 Includes halibut landed in United States ports. 
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1962 


000 Ib. 
549,341 


2,041, 168 
137,031 


$000 


115,570 
13,345 


1963 
QUANTITY 
000 lb. 

594,961 


2,196,270 
123 , 827 


VALUE 


114,687 
13, 297 


1964 


7000 lb. 


583 , 381 
41,015 
514,703 
254,027 
133,733 
43,508 


2,234, 553 
110, 172 


132, 413 
12,715 
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1965 


000 Ib. 
616,661 


— ea a ce ee 
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2,314,775 
119, 446 


ee ee | 
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142, 424 
14,972 


2 Prior to 1964 figures are for Northwest Territories 


—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1964 and 1965 
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Quantity Landed Value Landed 
Area and Species 
1964 1965 1964 1965 
a ie wee 
| 7000 Ib. ’000-Ib. $000 $000 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish ac odhc 3 SALS MAROC SEL AN LAR aoe ae ke Ree 1,021, — 1,106,601 40,195 44,399 
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MINE ORA BOC... coedss eh edacsscaileee.. 161,740 202,910 5, 232 6,493 
cs ckcudes cast assaeev even. 106,311 92/933 6, 228 6,054 
| BKO..... 18,299 12, 456 570 355 
: 4,557 4,472 1,445 1,492 
56, 957 51,461 1,832 1,868 
79,190 127, 453 2,142 3,340 
19,784 35, 250 594 1,025 
383, 807 474,367 10,888 11,638 
10,511 12,163 150 203 
| 312,883 405, 757 3,210 4,256 
23,911 24,496 949 801 
4,531 4,623 2,072 Zeoal 
4,141 4,379 315 297 
11,855 7,805 3,561 3,253 
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2.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


Area and Species 
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fish caught inland. 
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41,881 
3,828 
16,682 
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1,521,940 


57,361 
12,009 
33, 292 
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6,317 
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636,324 
505, 287 
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712,613 


107,017 
1,836 
1,244 
1,993 
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11,652 
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13,778 
22,954 
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3,155 
110,172 
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1965 
’000 Ib. 


86,223 
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2,981 
40 , 522 
3, 487 
19,704 
19,330 


21,423 


1,688, 614 


542, 295 
444,061 
90, 190 


626,161 


112,834 
2,734 
1,162 
1,603 

21,352 
Dery 
7,726 
4,109 

340 
3,176 
8,542 
24, 236 
28, 137 
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119, 446 
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Value Landed 


1964 
$’000 


32,621 
13 

158 
24,244 
461 


7,278 
467 


413 
84,117 


12,715 
145,128 


1965 
$000 


38, 556 
12 
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26,632 . 
532 
10, 849 
345 
396 


94,989 


14,972 


2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 3 Ses 
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3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1963-65 
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: No. No. No. No. No. No. 

SSN Gao ee Re ee ne ae 21,407 22,615 21,701 — — — 

emerceeaward Island... 06.6006 2 06000 b ikke. node 3,329 3,566 _ — — 

MIEN: Blok. doc elcclicccsccceccets 13, 467 13,333 | 14,049 — a at 

8 0 pg en a re ea 5, 833 5,790 6,102 144 150 139 
0 coeds See eae SER See ee 3,674 3,512 3,917 658 781 747 
RE Se hae cccsclcdnccdd doc cnccoueeerees _— _ —_ 3,271 2,952 2,544 
SD GOR G Gee SS RN SS lie aang bac _— — _- 5, 837 5,671" 5,440 

MMSE DOWAD tianlian <siscdoce cect eneseenlcee Shit _ _ — 1,827 2,010 2,000 

| Alberta!........ LOSS SR oot DOGUOnAORaARE hoGONs were _ —_— —_ 5,117 4,211 4,507 

MEME TRO OLUIN DIAS... dssicscicciewoneocececees 16,624 13,300 13,000 — — ~~ 

Ww@epowest Territories........c.0c..cccccces waisine — — — 453 438 412 

MIS Ate cocamibooderccas lence serasinters 64,377 61,879 62,335 17,307 16,213" | 15,789 


Subsection 2.—Fish Products 


According to commodity surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
‘the value of sea and inland fish products produced at all industrial levels, including the 
value to fishermen, amounted to $315,745,000 in 1965; this was an increase of 7.2 p.c. over 
1964 and the highest amount on record. Most of the increase over 1964 took place in the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


4.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1961-65 


_ Nors.—Figures for the years 1917-60 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. 


Province or Territory 1961 1962 1963 1964r 1965 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
| Newfoundland Sec 94.5 SRE PRE ee EMR aS Ese Caren ee 33,119 88, 883 ~ 43,797 45,291 52,849 
Prince Edward Island...............00.ecceeeees 6,046 6, 403 6, 608 8, 455 9,592 
TES coo ccscataca's'sie'atlts‘e'sle'atele'ylee’e%s 54,689 67,380 77,721 87,339 91,626 
| EI lai cs'ele's'e'e's'e(s'e'e'elalsie’sle'e'e sts 26,379 33 , 087 33,424 32,403 46 , 237 
hi tsiatslaletelate’ala'e sletels'e'e e's 8,131 10,625 10,821 11,412 12,881 
A Ee 6, 464 6,009 6,192 5,875 7,202 
cece aaltalv eG eraee. 6,214 7,979 7,563 6, 888 7,321 
RMERCCDOWAD. .. 00... eee ee cece ee eesevecees 3,166 Oe ltS 2711 3,082 3,022 
a cliranstcere ese e fio’ v MET ORT ss 1,701 1,234 1,125 1,222 1,128 
MEIGIODIA. oe. cece ccc cescccceccevces 78,758 100, 0571 80,114! 97 , 942 89, 872 
' Northwest Territories..............0..0cceeceeee 1,179 1,231 1,330 1,215 1,411 
UE nei Te ee ee eee 222,879 260,986 260,311 294, 654 315, 745 
Rumevater products.....................sesseseee: 203 , 568 240,694 240,719 275,720 294,530 
‘Freshwater products...............0.sececeeeeees 19,311 20, 292 19,592 18,934 21,215 
a SERS heal i rar 5 ers aaah ade aa Ia Male De" Na a pk ned ls to in wide © > 
' Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 2 Totals are lower than the sum of 


Provincial totals because duplications resulting from intershipments between provinces are removed. 
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5.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 
1964 and 1965 
Area and Species 1964 1965 
$'000 $’000 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish 93, 702 109, 455 
Catfish Bel 329 
Clays RAS Ee Male ES CORRE Abi Ak roaches Mie ba ae bon kee aa feel aeenarnee OFb.80 GIR Cae 46 ,084 53,671 
Flounder and sole 12,104 17, 100 
Haddock 15,432 11,684 
TAK Oe bcaiiris coches o-Aloke 6 sloln theres Meereterals ere/ereieee 1,115 907 
Halibut 1,836 1,907 
Pollock 4,849 4,534 
Redfish 4,869 8,309 
OFAC) eee eee ee Se OR at ee RD: EER IRAE rn MTG JOR Ge cit IR SUS Sti odio 6 6 ABH Bite 7,095 11,014 
Pelagic and Estuarial 26,727 30,901 
RVG WV Sis orc Re ee a ois lous a oti oa tI Sete a erainre's. Gatorwietae eieuere a eieie wysinvevsveisvenerare 269 231 
Ma loggin teteurgy Seared SMEEMELL IOS Cae K CCK ES CREPDEREES SEEGER eee ee ere 5,136 6,339 
Maekerelics \ivs-ctete ole <:taiom shake « there Sinléke Grchere 4.0 OPENS ebgn'c se efetete apes atl e.c oye @ oe aberoysletete wvels os 1,618 2,132 
(SLES NA Aiport, Siena Stecnee eausiNine annette R, Semis oo. cae edb 00 aio Ads 3,608 2,676 
SATB is wccracorea erecoravar weaver avtetere ar eeanavareve arate ware re tere’e” hoararerwrutoneareleanelae aha alerametararattorarete openers eterere™s 7,415 11,553 
STAG en RSC IRD Ua cane rene Hons Gamnpeta.ccta babe g 66.5 kote Sea 387 541 
fe EOC A OKT & Pamper ar ONCE Henle tk Se an EIT Oe ith > Ae Ce COS IGOR ot akah Bok 3,700 3,168 
GF) cy eee Sepa Rae ys 2 BO ee ee In IOI Pec iS UIE Oe ROGE GOAS GND. OF 4,594 4,261 
Molluses and Crustaceans. .6...::.0:5 octet cecemieniele <fetctole levees Lo stotetgy Da etasiet Sect 6.06 6) clsi01* 51,239 57,665 
Clams— 
UAB RUGS cass o hsb nkas ods. camer ccnp snede vesem theless sree och + <s< Gelso mens tens 39 19 
Softt-shelled. Foe Se. TEAR AN. ce ote ttarorara et eas ene woe tote whe aTe cccke eheter erenotarees 127 232 
TEGO IDS COTS cto tet Se lea siete Basal heed cache obead Ou ralh Te eieleru to. oioisl tema tac oteuels «atest dete a sleid- 36,279 44,092 
OVREOTE ns re ee Se Ee Shee TERS EE CR EEC Or et METERS sels ties Seeys en a pee 59 827 
Scallops ic est Sots cisco iG cheve'emids isis sia grass onde cela ae ee ace aye Sate rs eins webiste siiery ois 12,564 10,909 
OLR eee rere ase Ease erare erect Cie eer aieterrere er eiorsie sreieiete eaten wei e ccs olen tenterecteiets 1,636 1,586 
CH) 115 oe engine seumnetytical aapeti inde 73 te peri pe a re anne Re Riv rion Oe RSC AG ANE 6,110 6,637 
Totals; AGlantie Coase... occu crac teense di tse aemeaccciet ase evar ea nvedean 177,778 204, 658 
Pacific Coast 

CES TLE D1 U1 15) 1 RU Ree ee SRR ee nan ire IIe IN een BEI aan ome YE Comoro Saban 12,947 16,264 
lois lagen, tne ai NE SNe" eimRig ae CNR pRNr RATCHET se! aber. Sur mam f Settaes crab Serta AR REE APR a 1,187 1,853 
1S EACH ohh Poke DeSean Ay re RG NEN AIR Re cdieeCeN. Ye A range aes oun Ori citer eR DSC care ORS 10,103 12,607 
LAMB Od « «de 5s oR BORs +: aloes of SOMENs Fase he sais REDE vin tas 1a Cade Bwim cody sialon gaeiein were marae 569 724 
Sab lefislicee tee. Mey coe Mee oie ieee oe sletsioere oars Sie ciaal acs Oe SO oF ois Fe ome seca 273 321 
Fe Leo eens Ui RI ied Uh (aio NTE ERIS See tMnS ine toate Sein, WE Ey neh CMTE ATG ¢ 2 662 661 
Ot ert eee hs cA eee hice te SOR e eg h as cog Ortin dasine molec 153 98 
Peladic and Estiarial. oo... ccces. Fo st sie so pasac’o Rtas oc ot nancies oases cae e oe ee ee sha 715,259 64,415 
Og UI AR na 1b Oe OBER ODD Coe” BERS 000 Doo BORUOE 5 IGh 5 nolo. 0H oon (OURO Sr Te CUCIG OI 11,562 11,750 
Sealer. ice ae eae cc lac, ME Se ee hw ie FR BB oisiae SloRR IG oP cceus Qa lttetehn cre sale ce sapeman iowa cavers 63,045 52,073 
DUT eG a Se II Da Ec BORER Ocal aR BIOOe MOD RaeCor irons oy aiorc 7,197 2,288 
OLN O ic 5 ike OTS TEI a tes'os s bal s Rac Relea so. coho so Miele: Ate 0,010 disso MOI atee «of ctateleittens ova cecil e-ai's wedetere lets ie 16,3877 19,798 
BU os A PORE EE occa clare RAR MAG oinse Bs eee cus co aree EEE Plo dae heats ola eusielslacaine saneee pep ver= 12,553 9,047 
Store) anid AAs ay ne GOI Ginnie 1s Gt Gig are BRC oon GROIGSIOEIN 5 c Gt Gann Mou OSeLune immomcear rico dae 18,231 12,873 
SS DELL sc oe cA oPrs soa cleo Ma Mie axcloce ote sabato the ct aiods 9 ose ote 2, ort depe et Zara scope oelesese eine usiateisz= 7,662 6,938 
OTA FV) ORM See 1 Senn Saket A eee COs Ye Eo oie SIRES 7.5 0 CCCI IEEE it craic 1,025 1,134 
COX CN) armen, eee, Sak ane aie Sener eae Pee el eR Cee 0. Pe FIaEAS 5 BCA O OO or Oe ORT 652 592 
Molluscs and Grustaceans 22. 2c. .c dec Ro codes. ene HOO ob oe Weel Oegcie 4 s eispejea ole stone tele: 2,642 2,758 
Clamsubutter- little neck, Tazo. CbCaccscn secretes strerocels aicetletas sales elcfelsheersumetere\ereter 190 295 
Ohi] Os Paeganea IAA puasegrne i Ree Mpa eran ae Rear ie Pa ty od OS Phe a He 5 ots AERA MIRO oi SMOCICIALG 1,439 1,145 
Oysters... 5.5 Bae PRM sic ots Mee Ge oo Sao oso ie RIE «wc foyase ace cee is, niore, sree tia sveteels 650 706 
ENO AN DERI coo ole co ope aiscess c,sPhn oes ois sine o Rae chia ve 46m eae do os ono seer awe as 312 595 
OAs (=) apices Sern aE ue aa OninRi at. cea amcirenn eal Riba Gia tts nid MOR EDN APoS RAE AA 5 2 51 17 
Er re ee Ce ee era os GST TOI ee beater Sate va CANE Lame fageovecatet ober eeaNctunereVeRTONeTS 7,094 6,435 
Wotals, PACING Cast oo. ce o's 55 ctte cs: Soun aack.cis Bes alice shia coo Aleut aicinsoiae mn niaalambere 97,942 89,872 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 

; 1964 and 1965—concluded 

| Area and Species 1964 1965 

. 

$’000 $7000 

| Inland 

| gr gE ein sean itll age bes RS RR RE ne 18, 262 20,390 
EEE CMG BE e, ook Feel Vs bass Sale Fee e Chee Soe ee a oe A 349 499 
RE ES EU Tre ree Vee ae ee cL temedth, (ue soar ean, ick HOUR beds reas os 218 215 

INE © NERPCOVETI LE SO PMA. oc eles ocse dos ce nes evadhees ce necdwdliclilen 71 62 

rt PB SOE SL. RG «ols 2X9. Sle goo 5s «HET OE le nag cdilaghB vi cacacccaces 2,070 3,063 

IE BGM Jor cc <1 anh cos ole o PED irs «Ls PPR ben ook Te li lderen 4,353 4,577 

| he pie gaia dies NEA a Berd Avinash att, A ee gsc. AAR 1,042 1,025 

PE ere been or, een eT). tie mist seed lan et ees. Loe ae 1,624 1,965 

EEE ht EPS eet. eM fost MES A DR Be, Lh, cowed) 242 242 
NM er ate de ol ee, oe SIR cn teiwebbmtac babe als. dubucn 6 BG's 850 910 

Mh rit I Grud. ht hS. Deon SNGE G2. ac TUS Bloon of sonene nee, 1,066 846 

M5 Edo Se den cc hn Sh eMesaceincocd sok Chelona ct oA ids, «co heed chee 5,624 5,876 

Ee eA le cao dic ates toys ds sane: see cach ugetir- cece 753 1,110 

a NR aS COSA Re aRa ns Pe loo eae ee 672 825 

| Totals, Inland......:......../..60 Spe Vereen: wick. ates esecedingcad | 18,934 21,215 

| Morand Totals ai ie. beei ade eed g odd Boast ope leh Alo Rida oy asad de 294,654 315,745 

eaters ie) ee ee puree be ith bei bbs ee eh 

1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United 
States ports. 


The annual output of canned salmon fluctuates considerably with the extent of the 
catch, as is shown in Table 6. This product has traditionally been the most important 
of the industry, but the demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks has 


been rising so rapidly that the value of the Atlantic products has been in first place since 
1963. 


6.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1963-65 
eee 


1963 1964 1965 
Species 
Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 

: cases! $7000 cases! $7000 cases! $7000 
| YE Ss en 119, 190 2,547 232,722 5,010 65,216 1,562 
cn. ove ceencccweces 157, 481 5,478 204, 732 8,179 295, 284 11,673 
Pink a SS a ee ee en 757 , 453 17, 863 464, 107 12,142 287 , 926 8,499 
RVED sD) Gcdeddie. .teecsledsee: 158,375 8,325 343, 358 18,088 245,798 12,792 
See, ak Ole le oo S, 10,000 230 9,127 224 18, 892 611 
ee 772 21 1,262 34 844 25 

Ee cc iter ssa s cee ce 1,203,271 34,464 | 1,255,308 43,677 913,960 35, 062 
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7.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1963-65 


1963° 1964' 1965 


Area and Species ; 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


SS ee a ee 


7000 Ib. $'000 ’000 Ib. $’000 ’000 Ib. $7000 
Newfoundland.................... 77,827 18,900 82,020 19, 498 104,131 26,829 
et: Pe Sar ae ee Seer 47,359 11,051 50, 141 10,799 57,624 - 13 , 876 
PISUGOCK NE sia ces seeks eae ee ees 4,225 1,230 3,217 907 1,802 550 
Redfish ...3.. 0k lasik. dated ees 13,093 2,920 11,223 2,559 16,208 3,831 
LCE SC) AE 2 5 Oe 12,075 3,469 16,334 4,965 23,916 7,188 . 
OEDGEN TE Aedes shai ves teen se 1,075 230 1,105 268 4,581 1,384 
Maritimes.....00 Wk sscscewrrrnswrs 81,345 19,921 93,867 24, 658 103,691 29,764 
Clad 8). 2.8 PRE oh is ca rhan ante es 30, 202 6,630 30,663 7,250 38,352 10,661 
Haddock : ecg ve +5 teehee eae 17,542 5, 242 25,541 8,055 17,572 5,934 
RAMs: : diane teak Shak eee eee es 6,172 1,536 4,418 1,086 7,654 2,029 
Hittfish «ick on deverersreet 14,003 4,294 16,844 5,359 20,995 6,797 
OUNOT och ORO = sins devia nagsens 13, 426 2,219 16,401 2,908 19,118 4,343 
QUreh eer eec:t ssa ice esis eetee eee 16, 442 3,484 16,794 3,461 20,253 4,636 
QO os .0h. Mich oes eewreneees 12,010 2,417 10,121 2,043 10,327 2,494 
IRCA TSH 5.046 RRR as 202555 ae ees 2,259 491 5,198 1,053 7,451 1,565 
BLAS ish...1igs:.‘gaoe 5440s b abs 05654552 1,603 437 979 247 1,773 449 
OUNCES sos Aviv vansettae ces yee 570 139 496 118 702 128 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............. 175,614 42,305 192,681 47,618 228,075 61,229 
Oi ea Gch us 89,571 20,098 90,925 20,092 106,303 27,031 
Haddocks): 225004 0. eerccaee rs 21,767 6,472 28,758 8,962 19,374 6, 484 
EUOUD SL. cP momcsicinets sae aa ur. 21,524 4,947 20, 839 4,698 31,313 7,425 
Plathishiees: oo25 coc, cage seh ees a 27,681 8, 200 34, 157 10,571 46 ,684 14, 434 
OGherAPiin SSasFr. 2s deazseczers 15,071 2,588 18,002 3,295 24,401 5, 855 


Section 4.—Governments and the Fisheries 


Under the British North America Act, the Federal Government has full legislative 
jurisdiction over the coastal and inland fisheries of Canada. The Federal Parliament 
therefore enacts all laws for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries 
and responsibility for the administration and enforcement of these laws is vested in the 
federal Department of Fisheries. In some provinces, however, this administration has 
been delegated, by arrangement, to provincial agencies. 


Specifically, the federal Department of Fisheries administers all tidal or sea fisheries 
except those of the Province of Quebec, and also administers the freshwater or non-tidal 
fisheries of the four Atlantic Provinces, the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 
The Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan administer their own 
freshwater fisheries and in British Columbia the provincial government controls freshwater 
species but the Federal Government is responsible for marine and anadromous species. 
Administration of the fisheries of National Park areas throughout Canada is the responsi- 
bility of the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


Federal-Provincial Relations.—The mutual interest of federal and provincial 
governments in fisheries problems is recognized in the undertaking of joint studies and 
programs, frequently on a regional basis. Regional committees established in recent years 
have brought together representatives of all governments concerned for periodic discussion. 
Four groups have evolved: the Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee consisting 
of representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec; the Federal-Provincial 
Committee for Ontario Fisheries; the Federal-Provincial Prairie Fisheries Committee 
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| 
comprising representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of Alberta, 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and the Federal-Provincial British Columbia Fisheries 
Committee. 


Members of the Committees are the Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Canada and the 
Deputy Ministers of provincial departments responsible for fisheries. Sub-committees 
lake recommendations for industrial development, research and marketing problems. 
The main committee in each case co-ordinates, where practicable, all activities in the 
respective fields of responsibility of its members and suggests to the respective governments 
means of carrying out fisheries programs and projects of common concern. These include 
ihe development of methods and techniques in the catching of fish and of shore and plant 
acilities, and studies of the economics of fisheries to ensure that any proposed program of 
levelopment is soundly based. 


__ Co-operation between the federal Department of Fisheries and the provinces has taken 
she form of cost-sharing arrangements on joint projects. Legislation enacted in 1966 
srants to the federal Department of Fisheries further powers to enter into such agreements 
or purposes of modernizing, mechanizing and diversifying the nation’s fisheries. The 
fisheries Development Act (SC 1966, c. 18), approved by the House of Commons on 
\pr. 25, 1966, and given Royal Assent on May 12, 1966, served to streamline the operations 
f the Department by incorporating several of the development activities undertaken under 
arlier legislation. It empowers the Minister of Fisheries to undertake projects ‘‘(a) for 
he more efficient exploitation of fishery resources and for the exploration for and develop- 
nent of new fishery resources and new fisheries; (b) for the introduction and demonstration 
0 fishermen of new types of fishing vessels and fishing equipment and of new fishing 
echniques; and (c) for the development of new fishery products and for the improvement 
ff the handling, processing and distribution of fishery products”. The Act authorizes the 
Minister to enter into cost-sharing agreements with provinces, with private companies and 
vith individuals or co-operatives. Financial assistance may be given for the construction 
ind equipment, or modification, of commercial cold storages and mechanically refrigerated 
ait-freezing facilities to be used for the preservation of fishery products, and for the 
onstruction and equipment of fishing vessels. The Act also authorizes the conduct of 
conomic studies in conjunction with universities or other educational institutions and 
'rovides for the establishment of advisory committees to assist in the implementation of 
sheries development programs. 


| Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


_ The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
egulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
nder the Minister of Fisheries:— 


| (1) The federal Department of Fisheries with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and regional 
offices under Regional Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Quebec, Que., 
: Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld. 


| (2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and biological, 
technological and oceanographic stations across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of each of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 

The Department of Fisheries.—Canada’s federal fisheries service began with 
‘onfederation in 1867 but it functioned as a branch of other departments until 1930, 
hen legislation was enacted to establish a separate Department of Fisheries. The chief 
Sponsibilities of the Department are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
shery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
sonomy ; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the maximum 
tilization of the fishery resources; and to develop a proper public understanding of the 
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ee 


resources and the industry. Services rendered by the Department have been revised an 
broadened with the times; increased attention has been paid in recent years to the develop 
ment aspects of the fisheries. About 2,100 persons are employed by the Department 
most of them in conservation, protection, inspection and administration duties in fishin 
areas across the country. The Ottawa headquarters staff numbers about 240. 


The Conservation and Protection Service, through a force of Fishery Officers statione 
in fishing areas, on patrol aircraft and aboard a fleet of 80 patrol vessels, is concerned wit 
the administration and enforcement of regulations for the conservation of fish stocks an 
the protection of fisheries. : ; 

The Resource Development Service is responsible for the application of technical an 
scientific means for the cultivation and development of fish stocks by improvement of tl 
freshwater environment of anadromous species, principally salmon and trout, artifici: 
propagation of fish and shellfish in hatcheries, spawning channels, etc., and control « 
parasites and predators, including the Great Lakes sea lamprey. 


The maintenance of quality standards by regular inspection of fish, processing plan 
and fishery products is the responsibility of the Inspection Service. Additional function 
undertaken in 1967 include investigation and extension work in fish handling, processin 
storage and distribution. Inspection personnel, through active participation in the inte 
national Codex Alimentarius Commission, contribute to the development of world tradi 
standards for fishery products. : 

The Information and Consumer Service is responsible for informing the fishing industr 
fishermen and the general public on activities of the Department through the distributi 
of printed material, films and filmstrips, and radio and television material. The Consum 
Branch of the Service promotes the consumption of fishery products. 

Increasing importance of international consultation and co-operation in fisheries w 
recognized in the formation in 1965 of the International Fisheries Service. An Assista 
Deputy Minister to whom this Service reports is also concerned with jurisdictional matte 
particularly in reference to territorial waters and fishing zones. 

In 1967, as part of an expanding program directed toward development of fisheric 
a new post of Director of Federal-Provincial Fisheries Arrangements was established 
be responsible for co-ordinating discussions with provinces. Responsibility for progral 
of development in fish harvesting and production techniques is exercised by the Industr 
Development Service, which undertakes a wide range of projects of technical aid and adv. 
to fishermen and the fishing industry, and provides financial support to provinces and t 
industry for development purposes. 

The Economics Service is responsible for the assembly, analysis and interpretati 
of statistical data on the fisheries, and the conduct of studies and investigations in 1 
primary fisheries and the processing and distribution of fishery products. 


Programs of economic aid to fishermen and industry, including the Fisherme: 
Indemnity Plan, the Newfoundland Bait Service and the Salt Assistance Plan, are : 
ministered by the Special Programs Service. The Indemnity Plan, to insure vess 
fixed gear, shore installations and lobster traps, applies in the Maritimes, Newfoundlai 
Quebec, British Columbia and Ontario. 


International Fisheries.—Recognizing the necessity for the orderly regulation 
fisheries in international waters, Canada has long been a leading participant in int 
national conferences, conventions and treaties upholding conservation principles. 1 
federal Department of Fisheries assumes a major responsibility for the negotiation, revis 
and implementation of international fisheries treaties on behalf of the Government 
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Canada. The Department is represented by one of its senior officers on each of seven 
international commissions established under the following conventions to which Canada 
is a party :— 

| (1) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the preservation of the halibut 
| fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea; 


(2) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the protection, preservation and 
extension of the sockeye and pink salmon fisheries in the Fraser River system; 


__ (8) the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 
between Canada, Japan and the United States; . 


| 
_ @) the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals between Canada, 
Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States; 


(5) the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; 
(6) the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between Canada and the United States; and 
(7) the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling. 


The first international agreement contracted by Canada as an independent nation 
was a treaty negotiated with the United States in 1923 for the protection of halibut stocks 
of the Pacific Ocean. An international commission established under that treaty was 
siven broader regulatory powers in subsequent conventions, most recently in 1953 when 
ts name was changed to the International Pacific Halibut Commission. 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission has achieved much success 
ioward rehabilitation of depleted salmon stocks in the Fraser River of British Columbia. 
Jiscussions were held in 1965 and 1966 between representatives of Canada and the United 
States to consider revision of the 1956 protocol which brought pink salmon of the conven- 
jon area, within the scope of the Commission’s activities. N egotiations also took place 
luring the same period and through 1967 in an endeavour to reach agreement on problems 


ising from the intermingling of salmon bound for rivers of northern British Columbia 
nd southeastern Alaska. 


_ Protection of the high seas fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean is the objective of 
he International North Pacific Fisheries Commission established under a convention 
atified in 1953 by Canada, Japan and the United States. The Commission conducts 
o-ordinated scientific research programs and recommends conservation measures to be 
ndertaken by the contracting parties. 


__ Fur seal stocks of the North Pacific and its adjacent seas are protected by the Interim 
Jonvention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals which was ratified in 1957 by 
Janada, Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States, and amended by a protocol in 
964. This convention was preceded by an international treaty signed in 1911 which 
rohibited the killing of fur seals at sea—a measure which, aided by careful management 
rograms, made possible the restoration of depleted seal herds. At the present time, 
nder the terms of the convention, Canada and J apan each receives annually 15 p.c. of the 
val skins taken on the United States-controlled Pribilof Islands, and 1,500 skins from the 


arvest of the Commander and Robben Islands which are under control of the Soviet 
Inion. 


The International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries conducts studies 
nd makes recommendations for measures to conserve and develop the fish stocks off 
anada’s East Coast. The convention establishing the Commission was signed in 1949 
od has since been ratified by 14 nations: Britain, Canada, Denmark, the Federal 
epublic of Germany, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, 
pain, the Soviet Union and the United States. Romania was represented with full 
‘embership for the first time at the 1967 annual meeting of the Commission. 


__ A Canadian proposal to bring the conservation of harp and hood seals of the North- 
est Atlantic under the ICNAF Convention received final indorsation from member 
ations in 1966. First steps to initiate an international conservation program were taken 
i the 1967 meeting, when approval was given to recommendations to shorten the sealing 
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season, effective in 1968, and to undertake an expanded research program. Conservatior 
measures previously adopted voluntarily by participating nations were confirmed, anc 
consideration is to be given to additional regulations and to proposals for establishing 
international inspection. 

The Great Lakes Fishery Commission, set up under the 1955 Great Lakes Fisherie 
Convention, provides a channel for joint action by Canada and the United States fo 
research into Great Lakes fish stocks and a program to control the parasitic sea lampre 
responsible for depleting lake trout stocks. 

As a member of the International Whaling Commission, Canada is obligated to submi 
statistical data on whales caught by Canadian vessels and to conduct scientific studies 01 
whale stocks of special interest to Canada. 

Meanwhile, Canada moved to participate in three additional international conven 
tions. 

A draft international convention for the conservation of tuna and tuna-like fishes ¢ 
the Atlantic Ocean was discussed at a conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 196€ 
Canada was one of 17 nations represented at the conference which considered proposal 
for establishment of an international commission to study tuna stocks and to recommen 
maximum catch levels for the various species. Canada also participates in the tun 
fishery of the eastern Pacific Ocean, and was represented for some years by an observe 
at meetings of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. This Commission we 
established in 1950 by a convention between the Republic of Costa Rica and the Unite 
States, with the aim of studying the relationships between the populations of yellowfi 
and skipjack tunas and of other kinds of fish taken by tuna fishing vessels in the easter 
Pacific. Membership in the Commission was subsequently extended to Panama, Ecuad 
and Mexico. In view of increasing Canadian interest in this fishery, the Government « 
Canada in 1967 approved adherence to the Convention. 


Also in 1967, Canada was one of 18 nations represented at a Fisheries Policin 
Conference held in London, England, to consider regulations designed for safety at se 
for vessels of countries fishing the North Atlantic. The conference endorsed a Conventic 
on the Conduct of Fishing Operations in the North Atlantic and N orth Sea which w: 
referred for ratification by the respective governments. 

While co-operating with other nations to conserve high seas fisheries resources throug 
international agreement, Canada acted in 1964 to protect inshore fisheries by establish 
a, 12-mile exclusive fishing zone on all coasts. The Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones A 
proclaimed in that year has since been enforced against all countries except those havi 
traditional fishing rights. Negotiations have been conducted with these latter countri 
with regard to the application of the fishing zones and to the location of base lines fro 
which they are measured. 

As evidence of its support for international consultation and co-operation in fisherie 
Canada maintains active membership in the Fisheries Division of the Food and Agricultu 
Organization of the United Nations and in the Codex Alimentarius Commission which 
concerned with world food quality standards. | 

Further involvement in international fisheries came in 1967 when Canada w 
accepted as a member of the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. Fu 
established in 1902 in Copenhagen, when it was entrusted with the co-ordination of int 
national investigations of the seas, particularly those in the eastern North Atlantic Oces 
ICES has in recent years provided considerable scientific support to the Research a 
Statistics Committee of ICNAF. ‘There are 16 other member states: Belgium, Denmai 
Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portug 
Spain, Sweden, Britain and the Soviet Union. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is 
research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 121) for the purp 
of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, th 
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‘environment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the 
|lineal descendant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the 
oldest government-supported research organizations under the supervision of an inde- 
pendent scientific board in North America. 


By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The 
Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in 
Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and “not more than 
‘eighteen other members” holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries 
for five-year terms; the Act requires that ‘‘a majority of the members of the Board, not 
including the chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining members of the Board shall 
‘be representative of the Department [of Fisheries] and the fishing industry’. The 
scientific members are drawn principally from universities and research foundations 
across Canada, to include specialists in disciplines related to the Board’s work. The 
industry members are selected from among Canada’s leading business men with an in- 
timate knowledge of fishing and the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries 
representative is usually a senior staff member in Ottawa. Board members have both 
advisory and executive functions. The advisory functions are delegated in the first 
instance to regional Advisory Committees who conduct on-the-spot regional reviews and 
report to the Board on the operations and scientific programs with a view to their im- 
provement. The executive functions are delegated to an Executive Committee elected 
‘from Board members and approved by the Minister. 


| The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small 
‘administrative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The responsibilities of the 
| Ottawa office include administration of a grant program to encourage university research 
‘in the fields of marine and aquatic science. The Board employs approximately 900 
‘persons, of whom about 250 are scientists. 


Biology.—The biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamental 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other well- 
| known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, herring 
and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. Also 
included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects of 
water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, the 
latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and also to improving 
fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds and new 
species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods are 
‘undertaken. 


The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations 
located in St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on arctic fisheries and on sea 
Mammals is directed from a laboratory situated in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; freshwater 
work is carried out from a station in Winnipeg, Man.; and work on the Pacific Coast is 
directed from research laboratories situated in N anaimo, B.C. The Board operates 18 
‘research vessels for its biological studies, varying from small inshore and lake craft to 
Specially built seagoing ships. The Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three 
‘international fisheries commissions and two international sea-mammal commissions to 
which Canada is party. 


Oceanography.—Oceanography includes the study of the marine (and freshwater) 
environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to further 
knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and fresh- 
water life of importance to man. Encompassed here also are investigations into the 
distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents and the 
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physical and biological structure of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom where 
concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather as 
they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas 
are regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, the Department of Transport and the international fishery 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
Dartmouth, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Navy and the 
Department of Transport, and co-operation from the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 


Technoloqgy.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods of preserving, 
processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all parts of the 
fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as fish pre- 
servatives, improvements in canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the development 
of new products for the utilization of abundant species that are not now used for food. 
Fundamental studies of the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils and fish 
hormones, of the energy expenditure of migrating salmon and of the nutrition of marine 
bacteria are under way. 


Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at research labora- 
tories situated in Halifax, N.S., and Grande Rivitre, Que., and applied work for New- 
foundland is carried out at a Technological Unit in St. John’s. For inland areas techno- 
logical work is centred at Winnipeg, Man., and a research laboratory in Vancouver, B.C., 
undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Established under the Fisheries Prices 
Support Act of 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 120), the Fisheries Prices Support Board is responsible 
for investigating and, where appropriate, recommending government action to support 
prices of fishery products where declines are experienced. The basic principle of the 
legislation is to protect fishermen against sharp declines in prices and consequent loss of 
income. The Board is responsible to the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, 
who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from the 
fishing industry in the various fishing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices other than its purchase policy nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary 
for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund to a maximum amount of $25,000,000 annually on recommendation of the federa: 
Treasury Board and authorization of the Governor in Council. 


In order to stabilize the price of Lake Erie yellow perch, which had been subject tc 
drastic decline due to heavy spring production, the Board in 1966 purchased $184,006 
worth of perch from the summer and fall fishery and re-sold it to the processing trade 
From the 1967 spring fishery, a further $544,000 worth was purchased and held in storage 
for re-sale in 1967-68. The Board also purchased 23,000 cases of canned mackerel from 
Northumberland Strait packers to meet requirements of the World Food Program. Clos¢ 
review was maintained of the market for frozen groundfish blocks following price decline: 
but no price support action was recommended. 


The Board co-operates with the Economics Service of the Department of Fisheries 1 
the collection and analysis of costs of fishing operations and, in co-operation with th 
Department of Trade and Commerce, maintains a continuous review of the markets fo 
various fishery products. A small staff is maintained for administrative activities @ 
headquarters of the Board in Ottawa. c 
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Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


| An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
iection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
| 


yaragraphs. 


_ Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
ion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in new designs of fishing 
year as well as the modification of existing types, the construction of multi-purpose fishing 
raft and the exploration of potential fishing grounds with a view to increasing catching 
fficiency. 

_ Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
)lants and for deepsea draggers. Aid to fishermen for the construction of modern vessels 
‘apable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production ig provided by 
oans from the Newfoundland Fisheries Loan Board and bounty payments at the rate of 
3160 a ton for newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. 
Che Fishing and Coasting Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes 
inancial assistance in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. An Inshore 
‘isheries Assistance Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 a foot on boats 
neasuring from 24 to 35 feet and bounties are also paid to fishermen on certain types of 
ynthetic fibre fishing nets and lines. The Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes 
he granting, for locally built ships, of a maximum bounty of $300 a ton for vessels measur- 
ng from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, and $150 a ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 
ross tons. 


__ Other services include: advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial 
esearch, plant construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s 
inions; weather and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 
yrovides for rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries—The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
port fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under 
he authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, 
(griculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including 
ivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
idministered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
upplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 
ndustry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
‘isheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
ngages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
3oard of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
nent, The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
nent Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
n Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
or the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at a subsidized interest rate. 
uoans for the construction or expansion of processing plants are available through the 
Adustrial Establishments Promotion Act, the Prince Edward Island Industrial Corpora- 
ion or the Industrial Enterprises Limited. 


__ Sport Fisheries —Game fisheries are the responsibility of the provincial Department of 
‘isheries. The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 


———— 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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provide very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled trou 
is the most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout of a siz 
attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada an 
the Provincial Fish and Wildlife Division at various sites in the province. Unfortunately 
many of the formerly fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeare¢ 
and the provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring thes 
for the enjoyment of the public. | 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over th 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administratio 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where province 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance c 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. | 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of th 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered b 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department ( 
Trade and Industry; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats an 
engines and the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish eee | 
plants. Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boaré 
and provide technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisherie 
and allied industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses fc 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in th 
design, construction and maintenance of gear. The on-course instruction is supplemente 
frequently by informal on-the-spot assistance to smaller groups who find themselves 1 
need of technical help with particular problems. The Nova Scotia Department ¢ 
Fisheries, with the financial and/or technical assistance of the federal Department ( 
Fisheries, organizes and conducts explorations of fishing grounds for new resources an 


the adaptability of new, improved gear and methods. ) 


Sport Fisheries.—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Division of it 
Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on managi 
ment and research in certain lakes and streams in the province with a view to aiding th 
Atlantic salmon and trout fishery. A continuing program of lake and stream investigi 
tions was begun in 1961 in order to obtain information useful in the formulation of a fis 
management program for the future. A system of rearing ponds, capable of producin’ 
200,000 yearling speckled trout annually, has been established on the Medway River i 
Queens County and the Moser River in Halifax County. Several projects dealing wit 
reclamation, farm ponds, rainbow trout and smallmouth bass are also being conducte: 
Full-time fisheries biologists are employed by the Division. 


| 


The Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, a division of the provincial Department of Trac 
and Industry, has been promoting saltwater sport fishing by conducting a series of courst 
for captains contemplating the establishment of charter services, awarding prizes 1} 
sportsmen with the largest tuna and bass catches of the season, sponsoring the Inte) 
national Tuna Cup Match and the Intercollegiate Game Fish Seminar and Fishing Mate 
and publishing a brochure listing charter boats available in the A Es? | 


i 
{ 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industri: 
of New Brunswick, employing about 5,800 fishermen with annual earnings of $11,000, 00. 
and 2,500 plant workers. The annual ee value of fish products is about $46,500,00: 
of on 90 p.c. is exported to the United States. New Brunswick’s commercial fisherie! 
both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction of the federal Department ' 
Fisheries; angling in Crown waters is the responsibility of the provincial Department ( 
Natural Resources. 
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The New Brunswick Department of Fisheries, established in 1963, has three Branches 
—General Administration, Boatbuilding and Maintenance, and Exploratory Fishing and 


‘Education. The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick, created in 1946, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries. 


The General Administration Branch is responsible for personnel, accounting, field 
staff and administration of the New Brunswick Fish Inspection Act and Regulations; it 
operates three regional offices covering the three main fishing areas of the province. 
(It is very active in promoting the establishment of additional fish processing plants in the 
_province and in developing new markets for fishery products at home and abroad. It also 
Maintains close liaison with various government departments and agencies, both federal 


.and provincial, to assist the fishing industry in the province. 


) The functions of the Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, which is staffed with 
‘marine engineers, boat inspectors and a naval architect, include the study, modification 
| and approval of plans and specifications of fishing vessels to be financed by the Fishermen’s 
Loan Board; the inspection of the 100 to 125 vessels of various types and sizes being built 
every year in the province’s 15 shipyards; and the training of fishermen in the proper 
methods of maintaining hulls and machinery. Continuous efforts are made by the Branch 
‘to improve construction standards of inshore fishing vessels. Boats of sturdier construc- 
tion and equipped with more powerful propulsion engines are enabling inshore fishermen 
‘to diversify their operations from the traditional lobster fishery. New designs are being 
introduced in the fleet of 128 large offshore and 3,200 small inshore fishing vessels which 
make up the present fishing fleet, the trend being toward larger and more automated vessels. 
‘Combination types capable of dragging for groundfish and purse seining for pelagic species 
are becoming more popular among the younger well-trained fishermen. The West Coast- 
designed combination trawler-seiner of hard chine construction introduced to the fleet in 
1966 has proved successful. One 79-foot unit and one 100-foot unit have been added to 
the fleet and two additional 100-foot vessels were completed in 1967. Two 87-foot 
wooden-side trawlers have been added to the existing fleet of ten operating in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Three 65-foot combination dragger-seiners of wooden construction were 
built in 1967 as well as one 72-foot dragger, one 54-foot seiner, one 58-foot combination 
dragger-seiner and one 126-foot stern trawler of steel construction. 


The Exploratory Fishing and Education Branch continues the experimental and 
exploratory fishing and fish processing projects that have been carried on for many years 
im co-operation with the federal Department of Fisheries. Results of this extensive 
experimental work and research studies include the establishment of crab fisheries on the 
east and north coasts of the province; the establishment of a tuna fishery in the Bay of 
Fundy, on the shores of which a $4,500,000 canning plant is now in operation. This firm 
will operate five large tuna seiners fishing the rich tuna grounds off the coast of Chile, as 
well as the Gulf of Guinea and the Western Atlantic seaboard. In the search for un- 
exploited species of fish and shellfish, in addition to cancer crabs and tuna, commercial 
quantities of spider crabs and shrimps were located in the deep waters of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and in the Bay of Fundy. During 1967-68, 12 fisheries development projects 
were undertaken on a shared-cost basis with the federal Department of Fisheries. Offshore 
exploration for herring in the Gulf of St. Lawrence conducted in 1966 with a B.C. herring 
seiner was so successful that a fleet of six seiners, five of them from British Columbia, are 
now harvesting the rich fishing grounds of the area to supply three new fish meal and oil 
plants of a combined capacity of 900 tons of raw fish per day. The Branch operates a 
modern school of fisheries at Caraquet where, in 1966-67, 142 fishermen took training in 
the various phases of their trade. The regular program of the school includes navigation, 
cules of the road, motor mechanics, electronic devices, fishing-gear technology, business 
administration, marine biology, oceanography (restricted), radio-telephone, metal and 
wood working, arithmetic and languages (up-grading) and other related subjects. Arrange- 
nents are being made to extend the regular course from five to nine months of the year 
and to conduct extension courses. 
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The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick is a body corporate operating under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries. Since its inception in 1946 it has granted 
over 2,000 loans to New Brunswick fishermen for a total of $17,600,000; total outstanding 
loans stood at $6,350,000 in 1967. Loans are repayable within five years on small inshore 
boats but repayment schedules on large trawlers may extend to 15 years, based on the 
gross proceeds of the catch. Most of the new fishing vessels being built in the province 
are financed by the Board, which also acts as agent for the financial assistance program 
granted by the federal Department of Fisheries to owners of new fishing vessels. 


| 
: 

Sport Fisheries.—Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the proy- 
ince, mainly through the tourist trade. Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, 
the Restigouche and the St. John are known around the world for their prolific production 
of this majestic game fish and attract many thousands of tourists to the province each 
year. Anglers catch as many as 50,000 salmon a year in the Miramichi system alone. 
Many other species are also sought after by both residents and non-residents in the 
hundreds of streams, rivers and lakes of the province. ) 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Industry and Commerce administers the 
commercial fisheries of the province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, 1 
operates a network of 58 cold storage plants for the freezing and preservation of fish anc 
the supplying of frozen bait and ice; the plants have a total daily freezing capacity of 50( 
tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb. The Department also owns and maintain 
about 110 stations in small fishing ports where fish are kept under proper conditions whil 
awaiting collection by truck or boat, and an artificial drying plant with a processin; 
capacity of 3,000,000 lb. of fish annually. A staff of fish wardens, technicians and tech 
nologists administers fishery legislation and assists in the application of new technique 
for the expansion of the industry. The central administration is located in Quebec Cit; 
with offices at the principal fishing centres. Fish inspection is carried out by federa 
inspectors who are given additional powers by the provincial government with respec 
to local sales. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Depart 
ment to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of producing high-qualit; 
products. A Fisheries Training School, operated by the Department of Education a 
Grande Rivitre, gives free theoretical and practical courses in fishery to fishermen of a. 
ages. La Fédération des pécheurs unis du Québec receives encouragement through th 
Fisheries Division of the Quebec Council of Co-operation subsidized by the Federal Goverr 
ment. Under a maritime credit system, fishermen may obtain loans from credit union 
for the purchase of boats and gear. Fish consumption is promoted through advertisin 
campaigns in newspapers and magazines, exhibits at fairs, cooking demonstrations, educi 
tional films and the free distribution of fish recipes and publicity leaflets. 


The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building ¢ 
draggers and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. As¢ 
Mar. 31, 1967, the fishing fleet consisted of two 129-foot steel draggers, 14 82-foot ste: 
draggers, 96 wooden draggers, eight combination dragger-seiners, 49 longliners and or 
boat equipped for clam dragging. The cost of construction of fishing boats since 19 


| 


has been about $15,000,000 and loans to fishermen have exceeded $10,000,000. | 

Biological and hydrographical research is conducted in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
directed by the Marine Biological Station at Grande Rivitre, and studies of the biolog 
of freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries are undertaken at a labi 
ratory located in Quebec City. An aquarium in Quebec City exhibits freshwater ar 
saltwater fish in 60 large tanks. 

Sport Fisheries—Sport fishing in the inland waters of Quebec is under the jurisdictic 
of the Department of Tourism, Fish and Game, which employs 250 full-time wardens ar 
issues the licences required for sport fishing and hunting. It maintains four hatcherl’ 


| 
] 
| 
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at strategic points throughout the province for the distribution in public waters of speckled 
trout, brown trout, rainbow trout and grey trout, splake, ouananiche, maskinonge and 
salmon. 

_ Excellent fishing may be found in all provincial parks and reserves, except Mont 
Orford Park. Gaspésian and Laurentide Parks are renowned for trout fishing. Chibou- 
gamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are eminently 
suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Eight salmon 
‘streams are open to anglers—the Petit Saguenay River, the Laval River, the Moisie River, 
‘the Matane River, the Cap Chat River, the Ste. Anne River, the St. Jean River and the 
Matapédia River. 

| A joint committee composed of departmental officials and the directors of the Federa- 
tion of Fish and Game Associations makes recommendations to the provincial government 
concerning legislation required for the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting 
conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life 
and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the federal Fisheries 
Act, the Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fish 
Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


| 


| Commercial Fisheries —The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 45,000,000 lb. to 55,000,000 lb. of fish. The industry, although 
widely scattered throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly Lake Erie. The principal species of fish taken commercially are perch, smelt, 
whitefish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish 
and bullheads, sturgeon, eels, goldeyes, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. Over one hundred 
smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion 
of the province, and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued 
production. 


__ The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited hooks to small hand- 
operated seines and dip-nets.. Fishing methods and equipment have been modernized 
extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have replaced steam- 
driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and ship- 
to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of the fish and their 
movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities 
and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. Trawling has 
proved very efficient in harvesting smelt on a year-round basis in Lake Erie. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries 
which performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative 
and its member groups are of importance also in the organization of the fishery in the 
province. 


Sport Fisheries.—Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
i the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
S one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
dunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the 
otal value of the sport fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the 
sale of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for 
rovincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this 
valuable resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and 
iologists located in the 22 forest districts of the province. 
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Provincial Hatcheries —Ontario operates 17 hatcheries and rearing stations, the main 

species reared in these operations being brook trout, rainbow trout, lake trout, smallmouth 

and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. A program of modernization of the hatchery 

system is being undertaken—the Normandale Hatchery in Norfolk County has recently 


been completely renovated and the North Bay Station is under reconstruction. ) 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery 
biological stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial anc 
sport fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning 
lake trout, smallmouth bass and brook trout are in progress and management techniques 
are being tested against the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 
1936. Studies are also being conducted on walleye, parasitology and limnology. A selec. 
tive breeding experiment concerning the hybrid of lake trout and brook trout is progressing 
the deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the character of maturity at early ag 
of the brook trout are those being selected for combination in the hybrid. Investigations 
include the study of exotic species of fish for use in the Great Lakes. Kokanee (sockey« 
salmon) plantings have been made in Lake Ontario and Lake Huron. | 


Manitoba.—Commercial fishing has been carried on in Manitoba since 1880. Thr 
province has almost 40,000 sq. miles of fresh water and 400 miles of coastline on Hudsot 
Bay but, altogether, about 300 lakes and rivers, covering 30,000 sq. miles, are commercially 
fished. Some 3,400 persons are employed in primary commercial fishing and an equa 
number derive part of their living from fish processing and the supply of materials anc 
services to the industry. The industry is particularly important to people living in remot 
northern communities where fishing provides a major part of their cash income but, ever 
so, almost two thirds of the catch is taken in the southern part of the province. In 1966-67 
Lake Winnipeg produced 8,063,600 lb., Lake Manitoba 6,510,200 lb., Lake Winnipegosi. 
4,330,100 lb. and other southern lakes 659,100 lb. The northern lakes produced 10,367,30( 
lb. The total value to the fishermen in 1966-67 was $4,787,502 and the value as marketec 
was $7,544,700. The average marketed catch for the five years 1963-67 was 32,003,60( 
lb., worth $4,293,000 to the fishermen and $7,138,000 at the wholesale level after pro 
cessing. About half of the catch is taken during open water and the remainder through thi 
ice in winter. } 

There are 15 kinds of fish caught commercially in Manitoba but those of highest annua’ 
value to the fishermen are pickerel, whitefish, sauger and pike. Over 90 p.c. of the cate) 
is exported, mostly to the United States. A quantity of the less valuable kinds and som 
processing waste are used as food on mink ranches and for the making of meal; a smal 
industry to process white whales (beluga) for oil and animal food has been established 0! 
Hudson Bay. Capital investment in gear, boats, warehouses, etc., approaches $4,000,00C 


Supervision of commercial fishing operations and the enforcement of the Manitob | 
Fishery Regulations occupy a staff of Conservation Officers who patrol the province usin 
diesel boats during the open water season, snowmobiles and light trucks during the winte 
and aircraft in remote areas. The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Mines ani 
Natural Resources, in co-operation with the Department of Health, conducts a systemati 
program of plant inspection to raise the standard of sanitation and improve the processe: 
product. 


A continuing program of biological research is conducted by the Fisheries Branch ‘a 
provide management information in the interest of a sustained annual yield and a prograt 
has been established to test and prove new improved netting and gear which will increas 
production and lower operating costs. Close liaison is maintained with the federe 
Department of Fisheries and the Fisheries Research Board in the effort to develop ne\ 
fish products and effect more complete utilization of the province’s fishery resources. 

| 
| 
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Fish culture activities include two pickerel hatcheries (Lake Manitoba and Lake 

/Winnipegosis), a whitefish hatchery (Lake Winnipeg), a trout hatchery (Whiteshell 

Provincial Park) and two spawn-taking camps. Fish to replenish the commercial fishing 

waters are raised in the pickerel and whitefish hatcheries and several kinds of trout as 

well as splake and sockeye salmon are raised in the Whiteshell hatchery to be planted in 
sport fishing waters. 


_ Sport Fisheries.—Angling continues to be one of the most popular and most rapidly 
growing forms of outdoor recreation in Manitoba, and since ice-fishing has come into 
vogue many anglers are now fishing over the entire year. About 104,000 licensed fisher- 
men, 17,000 of them from outside Canada, spend an estimated $11,000,000 in pursuit 
of this sport each year. Although their catch of about 5,000,000 Ib. is considerably less 
than the commercial fishing yield, the monetary value to the province of the sport fisheries 
is higher. Extensive water areas are reserved for sport fishing only but others are 
managed for both types of use. Walleye (pickerel), northern pike and the various trout 
species are the main species taken. Either or both of the first two species occur in nearly 


every body of water in the province but trout require a more specialized habitat and occur 
only in select lakes and rivers. 


Saskatchewan.— Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water, about one eighth of the 

province’s area, provide the basis for Saskatchewan’s fishery resource, a resource that 
contributes much to the economic and recreational activity of the province. Administra- 
tion of the fisheries is the responsibility of the Fisheries Branch of the Department of 
Natural Resources; its head office is located in Prince Albert. The Branch has three main 
Divisions—Management, Research and Fish Culture—which are responsible for planning 
policies; developing programs to ensure the proper management and utilization of the 
ishery resource; interpreting and explaining policies, programs and regulations; admini- 
tering the Acts and Regulations (both federal and provincial); and adapting regulations 
0 meet changing conditions. Its objective is to encourage efficient multi-use of the 
ishery, taking into consideration the interests of the various groups concerned—commercial 
ishermen, mink ranchers, anglers and the public generally. 
The commercial fishery in Saskatchewan averages about 14,500,000 lb. annually and 
onsists mainly of whitefish, lake trout and walleye. In 1965 the total catch of 14,933,000 
b. had a market value of $3,480,000, of which $1,734,000 was received by the fishermen. 
his was an increase over the previous year, the result of a better harvest of northern 
ike and tullibee. Eighteen local fishermen co-operatives, representing 1,545 fishermen, 
narketed 46 p.c. of the total harvest in 1965. During the year, 329 free Indian permits 
nd 1,121 domestic fishing licences were issued, resulting in a catch of about 1,200,000 Ib. 
f fish of all species; the 61 mink ranchers licensed to fish for 7,272 breeders produced an 
stimated 4,300,000 lb. of rough fish (suckers, burbot and ciscoes). 


The Fish Research Division conducts biological surveys on most of the large lakes and 
many smaller water bodies and streams in the province to provide information for the 
evelopment of fisheries management policies and programs. The current program is 
esigned to determine productivity of water bodies, secure information on abundance and 
lationship of fish species, investigate ecology and assess factors affecting environment of 
sh, develop techniques to achieve maximum harvest of fish populations without prejudice 
) continued production, and develop techniques to facilitate rehabilitation and stocking 
[ small water bodies. Continuing limnological and fisheries Surveys are conducted on 
kes along the Lac la Ronge highway, along Highway 106, on the Saskatchewan River 
elta, and on Jackfish, Murray, Green and Turtle Lakes. A long-term creel census is 


eing taken on Lac la Ronge and studies have been conducted to test survival of young 
orthern pike. 


Spawn camps are operated in northern Saskatchewan to collect lake trout, whitefish, 
orthern pike, walleye and arctic grayling eggs. These, along with rainbow and eastern 
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brook trout eggs received from the United States and alpine charr from France, have | 
been incubated and hatched at the Fish Culture Station at Fort Qu’Appelle. Millions of 
fry are stocked in many water bodies in the province. 


Sport Fisheries.—Saskatchewan has some of the finest sport fishing waters in Canada. 
A total of 101,480 angling licences were sold in 1965. To meet recreational demands, 141 
examinations of water bodies were conducted during the year. Because of severe winter 
conditions, nine were rejected as having insufficient oxygen to support fish life during the 
winter months. 

The experimental rehabilitation program has been continued along the Churchill) 
Lake road to test low concentrations of toxicants. This program has resulted in the 
introduction of rainbow, brook and splake trout, arctic grayling and kokanee (salmon) 
into previously rehabilitated lakes. Good catches of these species are ample proof that 
lake reclamation is providing excellent opportunities for the Saskatchewan angler. Record 
game fish species, taken during the season, included a 48-Ib. lake trout from Little Bear 
Lake (Highway 106); a 30-lb. northern pike from Grease River, Athabasca Lake; a 10-lb.. 
11-oz. walleye from Chitek Lake; a 10-lb. 9-oz. rainbow trout from Piprell Lake and a 
4-lb. 4-oz. grayling from Fond du Lac River. | 


Alberta.—Commercial and sport fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the Fisheries 
Act (Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). Production of commercial fish from 
Alberta’s 6,485 sq. miles of fresh water for the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, was 8,894,225 lb. 
Landed value of the catch was $720,886 and marketed value amounted to $1,188,319. 
Lake whitefish, the most valuable commercially caught fish, accounted for 49 p.c. of the 
total marketed value, although this species represented only 21 p.c. of the total landings. 
Production of tullibee, primarily used for animal food, dropped 50 p.c. from the previous 
year but remained in second place in value among the fish marketed. Other species 
taken, in order of marketed value, were pickerel (walleye), pike, perch, burbot (ling), 
trout and suckers. Of the total quantity taken, 1,842,854 lb. were marketed outside the 
province and of this amount 1,672,745 lb. were exported to the United States. | 


Sport Fisheries.—Angling licence sales increased from 125,000 in the year ended Mar. 
31, 1966, to 133,092 in 1966-67. Fish hatchery facilities in Calgary and the rearing station 
at Raven produced 3,895,600 trout and kokanee (salmon) for stocking provincial waters. 
Rainbow trout accounted for about 90 p.c. of the total and cutthroat trout, brown trout, 
brook trout and kokanee made up the remainder. In addition, 700,600 walleye, perek 
and pike were stocked in various locations where winter-kill had removed resident popula: 
tions or where new introductions were required. 


Reorganization within the Fish and Wildlife Division resulted in the creation of tw« 
additional biological districts, making a total of six districts. District fishery biologist: 
carried out biological surveys and initiated several research projects. A special projec. 
was undertaken in northern Alberta to determine the sport and commercial fisherie: 
potential of waters north of the 55th parallel of latitude. | 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and becam. 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and institutin: 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Departmen. 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation ani 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisherie 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ac. 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests wit. 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is veste 
+n the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishin 
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and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 


‘regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 
recommendation of the province. 


! 

The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. The commercial harvesting of oysters and marine aquatic 
plants is regulated by provincial permits and licences. Provision is also made for arbitra- 
tion of disputes regarding fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators 
‘of the various licensed plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of 
| revenue and the supervision of plant operations. 


| Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 


‘including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 


| The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, N anaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to 
encourage the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the 
Commercial Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation 
may be obtained on a sustained-yield basis, 


PART II.—FURS 
Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


___ The value of raw furs produced in Canada in the 1965-66 season amounted to 
$45,574,485, ranched furs accounting for 63 p.c. and wild furs for the remainder. This 
was an increase of almost 25 p.c. over the preceding season, due to the higher prices 


received for almost all furs and to increased production of many important species, although 
the total catch was down slightly. 


Fur Trapping.—The value of the wild fur catch in 1965-66 was $16,880,304. Beaver 
remained the most important wild fur bearer, accounting for 34 p.c. ($5,739,147) of the 
total value of wild furs produced. Other important varieties were: muskrat ($3,207,389), 
hair seal ($2,128,900), wild mink ($1,226,046), fur seal ($1,009,933) and squirrel ($561,755). 
Trapping is carried on in all the provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
the principal producers, in order of importance, being Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and 
Alberta. A good proportion of the trapped furs still comes from the central and southern 
portions of the provinces where each year substantial catches of beaver, muskrat, mink, 
raccoon, wolf and squirrel are made in areas of mixed farm and bushland. In these 
sectors most of the trappers operate on a part-time basis, combining fur trapping with 
wage employment. This does not necessarily indicate that the rugged life of the out- 
Joorsman has lost its attraction—rather it is a question of economics. Because of the 
‘allure of fur prices to keep pace with rising commodity costs, it is no longer possible to 
nake a satisfactory living solely from the proceeds of the trapping enterprise. Also, up 
0 the 1940s, most of the alternatives to fur trapping were low paid, physically demanding 
ecupations, such as farm work, lumbering and pulpwood cutting and, compared with 
hese, trapping had its attractions. Now, however, all these jobs have been up-graded 
while returns from trapping have not improved. 


In the northern areas, where few opportunities for wage employment exist, trapping 
emains an important source of revenue. In the Northwest Territories, no trapping 
lcences have been issued to non-natives since 1938, other than to individuals holding 


ey 


, peered by the Livestock Division, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ure, wa. 
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licences at that date and their offspring and, as a consequence, most of the fur catch is now | 
taken by Indian, metis and Eskimo trappers. In the northern areas, native trappers who 
formerly spent the winter months, along with their families, on the trapline now congregate 
with their dependants in settlements. While this community-type living has many 
advantages for the trapper’s family, such as regular schooling, medical attention and the 
broader social life of the settlement, one of the undesirable results is that the areas around 
the settlements tend to be over-trapped and the less accessible areas neglected, with con- 
sequent waste of the fur resource. 

In most areas of the country, the numbers of fur bearers are being well maintained. 
Conservation measures, including the establishment of natural preserves and the protec- 
tion of scarce species, by limiting the catch or closing the season completely for a time, 
have been of major assistance in this connection. Also, in many fur-producing areas 4 
registration system has been instituted under which trapping areas are assigned to in- 
dividuals on a constant basis. Before the introduction of the registration system, com- 
petition between trappers in the same territory often resulted in exhaustion of the fur 
resource. 


Fur Farming.—Mink is by far the most important species raised on farms; chinchilla, 
fox and nutria are also raised but these account for less than 1 p.c. of the total value of. 
pelts produced. Mink farming is carried on in all the provinces, the principal producers, 
in order of importance, being Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta. The 
following figures indicate the growth of the industry since 1930:— | 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization | 
No. $ No. $ | 
TOS0 eee te Serere 3, 284 10.52 TOGO eee Rae oo tare oe 1, 203 , 853 14.03 
VOS5 weet ck Asoo et 30,558 10.58 OG Leet. clan eees oe 1,271,449 14.50 
TOAO Re iennmrsee seen tiet 229 , 202 9.64 196 2% nrsacseree eh < ateloe 1,295,672 15.13 
OAS Mie ceepecientoersteters ave 255,968 21.51 TOGA iso Moa towed as 1,400,021 15.82 
1950. saectteteeetae nite 589,352 17.08 TOGA: Seek het s Sire 1,416,085 14.92 
TOS. rer lae ois reais ete 786,760 20.07 196 Basen. feoche see oar 1,633, 152 17.41 


The bumper crop of mink pelts that reached the market in December 1965 met with 
a strong demand and the average price realized was 16.7 p.c. above the 1964 return. 
To produce these pelts, mink farmers used some 60,000,000 lb. of rough fish and fish 
frames and 40,000,000 lb. of meat and poultry by-products, in addition to commercial 
cereals, liver, whale meat and other feeds. | 


Mink farming has become a specialized business which bears no relation to the pro- 
duction of wild mink pelts by trappers. The successful breeder must have a thorough 
knowledge of his animals’ habits and requirements as well as a sound understanding of the 
complex field of genetics. The present-day ranched mink has resulted from the crossing 
of various strains of North American wild mink but selective breeding, with a view tc 
meeting market requirements, has produced a pelt which is far darker in colour thar 
most of the pelts taken in the wilds. Also, colour mutations, which do not usually survive 
in the wilds, have been carefully developed by the mink farming industry. These muta 
tions have proved to be of inestimable value to the industry, providing a wide range 0. 
attractive natural colours and assuring for mink a continuing dominant position on the 
world’s fur market. The most recent mutation is the “Jet Black” mink, which occurre¢ 
+n 1960 on a farm in Nova Scotia. Although this colour phase is common in other animal: 
it had not previously been noted in mink. A herd of the Jet Black mink has since beer 
carefully built up and in 1965 it was possible to offer breeding animals for sale. A sub’ 
stantial number have been purchased by producers in Canada, the United States, th 
Scandinavian countries and elsewhere. Because of its dominant breeding properties, thi 
Jet Black mink is considered to be one of the industry’s most important mutations. 


The production of chinchilla pelts increased sharply in 1965 when the quantity 
marketed was 33.5 p.c. above the 1964 output. The principal producing provinces, 
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| order of importance, were Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta and Quebec. The following 
figures show the production of chinchilla pelts in Canada since 1956:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 

: Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 

| ee ee eee eS 

| No. $ No. $ 

| are 2,705 9.65 TOG Wee cess sidan cess 10,559 14.07 
DOES le aiciah Ok owie aie 4,701 13.84 AOG2F. 29 teres ois sete de 11,193 13,56 

| LON 2 a re 8,336 13.43 O05 AOR vsets carci tetotewere reverses 12,226 14.03 

| Pete e ccs t's Ga aie 6 8,558 13.17 TOG bresctere cert ts ctantoaee 12,846 13.14 

{ SO eee ee 9,067 13.06 19Gb sesscates st Se eeweee 17,146 13.17 

| The fox farming industry showed a further decline in 1965 when 504 pelts were 
' produced on 39 Canadian farms, compared with 780 pelts produced on 36 farms in 1964. 


Demand, principally from Japan, continued strong for this fur and the average price for 
‘the 1965 pelt crop was $53.21, which was nearly 23 p.c. above the 1964 average and the 
highest return since 1929. The decreased pelt production in 1965 was partly due to the 
fact that breeders, encouraged by the stronger prices, retained more breeding animals 
than in 1964 but was mainly a continuation of the downward trend in production which 
‘has prevailed since the peak year of 1939 when 240,827 pelts were marketed. 
| Fur Marketing.—The bulk of the Canadian fur crop is sold in one or other of the 
eight fur auction houses located in Montreal, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. The marketing season extends from December each year through to 


| the following June, or until the crop has been sold. 


For the marketing agencies, December and January are months of particular stress. 
Pelting on the mink farms starts around mid-November and by the end of that month 
large quantities of pelts begin arriving at the auctions, to be included in the December 
sales. By early January the bulk of the crop has been delivered and since most breeders 
wish to have their pelts offered for sale immediately, the auctions are hard pressed to 
classify and catalogue the large quantities involved. In the period Dec. 1, 1965 to Jan. 
31, 1966, approximately 90 p.c. of the 1965 crop of 1,633,152 ranched mink pelts was 
offered for sale, in addition to wild furs which become available in quantity from January 
onward. Before the growth of the fur farming industry the marketing of furs was spread 
more evenly throughout the year. The slower process of passing furs from the trapper 
‘to the fur buyer and on to the auction house was an important factor in the orderly 
marketing of the catch. 


During the 1965-66 marketing season there was a buoyant demand for all types of 
Canadian furs and record numbers of buyers from other countries competed with Canadian 
fur merchants for the auction offerings. Returns for ranched mink were the highest since 
1959-60 and many of the important wild fur species realized prices considerably above 
levels prevailing in recent years. Although the United States and Britain remained the 
Most important purchasers, Canadian furs went to most of the countries of Continental 
Europe, Australia, South Africa, Hong Kong, Japan and other areas. 


Section 2.—Fur Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Annual figures of raw fur production have been made 
available by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920. For a number of years the 
Statistics were based on information supplied by the licensed fur trappers but they are 
now based on figures of royalties, export taxes, etc., provided by the game departments 
of all provinces except Prince Edward Island. Figures for Prince Edward Island are 
based on returns supplied to the DBS by fur dealers in that province. 


———— 
* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 1 shows the fluctuating trend of the fur industry over the past two decades. 
The value of fur pelts produced in 1966 reached a high of $45,574,485, although it should 
be mentioned that, from 1964 on, the figures include hair and fur seal pelts, which in 1966 
had a value of $3,139,000; omitting the seal pelts, the 1966 figure would be second to that 
of 1946. The proportion of the total value of pelts sold from fur farms continues upward, 
reaching 63 p.c. in 1966. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1947-66 


Ol ye a eS 8 OE eee 
—————————— SSS 


Pelts Percentage Pelts Percentage — 
Year Ended dec maishe Year Ended oo 
June 30— Number Value Fur June s0— Number Value Fur 
Farms arms 
$ $ 

OAT sien cvcreacbebeas 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 By 1s Ae eek rs ie 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 
1 GSY 1 saison ts A. See 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 OOS: cccoce ae merece 6,440,319 | 26,335,109 60 
L944 ERE RES. 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 1959R USE AS?, 2 5,370,531 | 25,800,555 62 
OSOR aoe vero abectere 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 1960 Brae. Mess aes 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 60 
WO Det neta ters Seca 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 L9G eet cate 6,237,360 | 28,737,087 59 
OSD ae Sera dace 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 LOGZ.. eee ote tee 2 5,771,129 | 28,971,077 64 
LOSS: Rees Seeetraats 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 1963 2npds Reo. a4: 5,123,395 | 31,943,418 62 

ODA ee ueateminrens 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 TOG SE ae Bo esti 4,829,717 | 39,493, 233 57 , 
1055 ae 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 LOGS eee 5,609,025 | 36,534,609 58 
1956 ier ct os2 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 LOB G lena ate tgs 5,494,121 | 45,574,485 63 


oe ae 


1 Includes seal pelts. 


Table 2 shows the provincial distribution of fur production. Ontario continues to 
lead the provinces and territories in this respect, accounting for 27 p.c. of the total value 
in the 1965-66 season compared with 25 p.c. in the previous season. Increased percentages 
were also shown by Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. | 


9.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1965 and 1966, 
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1965 1966 
Province or Territory oe 
Percentage Percentage, 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Tot: 
Value Value 
No $ No. $ 
Newfoundland saias. (iA seeonooek son 128,110 1,402,918 3.9 98 ,029 1,140,514 2.6 
Prince Edward Island..............- 21,578 212,310 0.6 7,838 119,075 0.3 
INOVie IS COUR agit foe erent ateiss oes is 188, 123 1,864,212 ‘Dye 239, 187 2,891,081 6.5 
NewtBranswick 2.se25 est eae 49,619 341,132 1.0 33,318 407, 107 0.9 
QueDeOG As, a diae aeisidetone fers trarcies teasrderers 450,911 3, 847 , 452 10.8 359 , 562 4,135,970 9.3 
COOMGATLO Me eres ara tree exstatens cre ailetalerothors 1,029, 408 8,938,771 25.0 1,220,493 | 12,028,924 PH ped 
Manitobatiik,. Asse ss cater n. sarees 736 , 363 4,791, 837 13.4 919,130 6,589,341 14.8 
SaskatChe wall sc ackicmseh stisecraie aree <-s 659,118 | 2,308,657 6.5 721,303 | 3,317,478 7.4 
Bisel OYE Tae Yep attra gals tA SER aint so AME 1,395, 936 4,704,174 13.2 1,042,988 5,260,861 11.35 
British Columbiatee secs ner ae 565,699 5,649,639 15.8 520,990 7, 456 , 924 16.7! 
VirkonwPherritory, gece n. ve cee ite seis 70,995 172,936 0.5 22,308 64,929 0.1 
Northwest Territories..............- 299,653 1,535, 926 4.3 291,958 1,151,908 2.0 
} 
Canadas....2 : a osecn rua 5,609,025 | 36,534,609 oe 5,494,121 | 45,574,485 oe | 


1 Totals include pelts and values not allocated to a province or territory, mainly Alaska fur seal ant 
Atlantic Coast hair seal. | 


Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according ti) 
value, in 1965-66 were beaver, muskrat, seal and mink. These four kinds accounted fo 
79 p.c. of the total value of wild pelts produced, beaver alone accounting for 34 p.C 


| 
| 
| 
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Although the number of beaver pelts produced was somewhat reduced compared with the 
} ‘previous year, the average value per pelt increased from $11.81 to $15.40. In fact, the 
average value of every kind of pelt except otter and hair seal was higher in 1965-66 than 
in 1964-65, some, particularly fox and lynx, almost doubling. 


3.—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 
June 30, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
Kind : 
Total Average Total Average 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 
ts SS Se RE eee Pee ae ee ee 
| No $ $ No $ $ 
| sone re ae 395 1,099 | 2.78 792 6,423] 8.11 
t ear— 
| I A Be 88 8 5 be Savers fae dared 564 55,906 99.12 624 81,473 130.57 
meek or DTOWN: ov ees 500.0 oes vee ccs 1,211 21,082 17.41 2,482 82, 287 83.15 
|, sb GD ORSINI Ean 22 330 15.00 46 4,071 88.50 
[0 eS GSC ea ar 415,261 4,905,277 11.81 372,635 5, 739, 147 15.40 
Re Oro. got ae okie o o2s 6c 050 00k — a — 49 
Coyote or prairie wolf............... 22 , 566 150,113 6.65 24,326 273,031 11.22 
(ermine (weasel)... ....)..5.e0% cle sees 180, 259 222,999 1.24 178,672 240 , 356 1.35 
isher MERE sot Treeice'e cc'c fas cnet 7,950 70,713 8.89 8,216 125, 921 15.33 
ie Ox— 
| | Shasta cet rar 207 1,499 7.24 70 737 10.53 
Cross Tah ivctl, Jha ne, arn 22,010 130, 278 5.92 25,357 268, 205 10.58 
EMM acdsee ois es ssearers eres ste-suw-ereie 472 5,052 10.70 431 8,951 20.77 

| . 0.8656 nn ee 40, 831 448,112 10.97 11,656 191,623 16.44 
| 06 71 6.41 2 13.89 

| at SGSS OSE, 24,534 408 , 420 16.65 14, 583 544,605 87.35 
MIRE ER Foor srev ever ars ocsvelseirerevmveroretoverenovens 40,948 369,191 9.02 43, 890 503 , 308 11.47 
| a) ee a 106, 863 1,530,648 14.32 85,581 1,226,046 14.33 
ne a ee 1,387,022 1, 832 , 288 1.32 1, 830,307 3,207,389 1.75 
So sesebog.s BAe ann 19,315 556, 507 28.81 ; 447,901 24.96 
NE, AS 27328232... 4.048. 105,790 33 , 967 0.32 51,424 25, 835 0.50 
— = TORRES CIGD SD Sikes ace ee 25,785 59,014 2.29 31,568 136, 994 4.34 
Seal— 

Mee North Pacifiel...........c.:. 13, 462 762,922 56.67 16,797 1,009, 933 60.13 
| Ee a eee - 1202562 2,716,121 10.50 229, 142 2,128,900 9.29 
ER Bet BED. Shen eas ds sh. 1,039 555 0.53 68 373 0.55 
8S Sh ee rr 1,503,756 882 , 290 0.59 850,091 561,755 0.63 
ME eC, BIS. Shae ce es bs OS. 3009 10,288 6.62 3,002 30, 258 9.03 
Pe lois Coie ye debuts evee'e 866 14,315 16.53 1,085 24,301 22.40 
| ES eo en ee ee 518 8,760 16.91 411 9,953 24.22 

PU OGRES Ec tiale soc c cee tes bale 4,175,897 | 15,198,201 ce 3,842,253 | 16,880,304 


en 8 ee I eee 


| 1d, 1 Commonly known as Alaska fur seal; value figures are the net returns to the Federal Government for pelts 
30 
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_ Fur Farm Production.—Mink accounts for over 99 p.c. of the total value of fur 
arm production. In 1965 the number of mink pelts taken continued upward, reaching 
1,633,152 with a value of $28,439,444. The number of all other types of pelts taken on 
‘ur farms was only 18,739 valued at $255,961. 


On the whole, there was little change in the number of fur farms operating in 1965 
sompared with 1964, some provinces reporting small increases and others small decreases. 
Mink farms increased in number from 2,122 to 2,171 and the number of animals on those 
arms at year-end was 769,322 compared with 699,573 a year earlier. Chinchilla farms 
nereased in number from 472 to 560 and the number of animals from 49,352 to 62,658. 
in 1965, 110 farms raising nutria reported 3,924 animals and 39 farms raising fox had 
333 animals, both slight increases over the previous year. 
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4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee en ee 
SSS 3.50—0—°. 


Fur Farms Value of Pelts 
at Year-End Produced on Fur Farms 
Province = 
1964 1965 1964 1965 
No. No. $ $ 
INGWIGINGland seme meee tar ceteris mettre cca tere rae 34 33 414,573 513,693 
Prince award lslan dsc. eres sc one k Semen ie 10 16 51,553 99,316 
INKGRide het olen bs bee ea ee AC IMIG AE See CUE ty Ob Oba om 138 148 1,156,139 1,656, 27am 
INTE WAS TUS WICK ery ids ce ais cist bans 0 Sas ortele caste there MePeneeseete eel 34 34 87, 443 156,702 | 
(ANI os Sica GENE abc 6 Store memos 6 oO amo oo 6 co Oe meme 2 135 141 1,373,614 1,877, 805m | 
COTTON oak Oak Reo aleraie 6 ope erst ROD Reo horace « 2 aehe 758 757 6,056, 436 8,045,732 
I Raya nstO) Oks Yorn ge, MOD SISLERC EO CUICIOEe Ces MenOios ane “Sireaty ec 196 184 3,116,506 4,366,702 — 
Sas ka renbewank,« <2 oo cies aca ieeaetec pie meee oleks (slg us ana cumkwloneome ce 142 139 1,389,940 1,812,763 
A bp ertarenac avd cacteirec eva cero, Aaa cawimioee oth caurel eteeehee idle Pelets chstorthe sevatece 271 300 2,818,025 8,484,696 
British-Coltmilbias : seven. ttackot ores hare ie Petes aided o> tanec 404 419 4,871,300 6,680,382 
GGAIS Ss: bat eoe Ragas re nen eect: Gene nae 2,122 2,171 21,336,541! |. 28,695,4051 


Gee de te 1 Sen tg o~ Whek Be iva’ Bw ios torte F tee aids foe ot 2 A ESTAS Ee ee 
| 


1 Includes value of some pelts not allocated by province. : 


5.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1964 and 1965 


| 
1964 . 1965 | 
Kind | 
Pelts Value Pelts Value 
No. $ No. Te 
4 
iti bee ee Se ROBE UR BR RSS TS 1,416,085 | 21,126,989 1,633,152 | 28,439,444 / 
Standard... ee tee oc heen eit Paine tebe 359, 587 5, 257, 163 451,879 7, 532, 823 
C7o TR WEA RE CURIOUS Tin Semen eae Er 38,590 520,578 34,779 673,321 
Dark blue eee ee st See kis cee cae 62,137 1,004,755 59,575 1,235,585 
Right blues eeess. | Reh RR. See eS 252,461 4,261,542 242,687 5,780,804 
ron 3A sk Oe che A cera ee 485,371 6,819, 463 622,775 8,818,492 
Je OR ps Re MO Nak on ON RO mete 169,061 2,574,798 174,141 3,449,734 
Wihate...pcueee... EEORe.. ue his tae dks tee 48, 878 688, 690 47,316 "948,685 
Chinchilla... 88072..4, 25 Aa ee 12,846 168,756 17,146 2255788 | 
YE eR IO Re ae Ore 780 33,829 527 28,041 
Blue... : | See ee se ered A 24 1,041 65 3,459 
Dlatisaitt Gen oe eee eee oe 393 17,044 248 13,196 
CH a ee aR eenigeay VR tbe Ss Pitas: 354 15,354 203 10,801 
OthereePuues ste MEMRS T AS Ot Se, aes 9 390 11 585 i 
Nitsla sc. ee 3,417 6,834 1,066 2,132 
Motels. nos ca ere siete er: et ee 1,433,128 | 21,336,498 1,651,891 | 28,695,405 | 


| 

Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming 
into Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports 
consist largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most 
valuable followed by beaver, muskrat, seal, fox, and squirrel. Mink, Persian lamb. 
dressed seal, fox, muskrat and raccoon make up a large part of the imports. Exports anc 
imports of furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, to and from Britain, the Unitec 
States and all countries, are given for the years 1965 and 1966 in Table 6. 
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6.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
eS oS ees ee eh Ea 
Kind of Fur : : 

2 ate United All hes United All 

Britain States Countries Britain States Countries 
a i BE FORE 
Exports 

$000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 
744 2,290 3,937 937 2,636 5,329 
SOC CCIE rE ee — 203 203 — 311 311 
203 al 274 160 53 217 
1a 30 52 94 29 80 123 
Weel) GYPES.. ds. ewe ck, 38 1,038 1,305 81 732 954 
MON eel 6.0.45 Bs ele ea ae ee bo olelehc 218 320 556 70 242 328 
ee eee 95 209 311 90 421 525 
Ok paseo ae 1,642 12,753 18, 247 1,786 12,806 19,764 
SE Se eee ae 1,512 149 1,793 2,187 167 2,462 
: ES os cca cs 8 104 233 38 60 209 
| SERS A Te Se a ae _— 62 102 —_ 33 37 
| Ls Oo eee ae ee a a 1,326 158 2,058 818 5 1,374 
ME ecco 804 -- 805 545 1 548 
Me ee oe, 11 108 124 50 52 104 
a er a at 56 151 263 88 131 300 
Ae re eee 4 80 328 7 46 193 
5 ODO. IO. ERG Eee hE eP te erie — 1,039 1,047 — 324 342 
Pome oso G elele 2 22 11 20 
Beers cm Shh, cite ey, 86 1,583 2,442 136 1,175 2,263 
TAC a See eee ek 1,282 747 6,053 1,891 2,002 9,260 
SOS <5.) ae 8,061 21,122 40,197 8,924 21,280 44,663 

Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

15 % 242 111 14 644 
1,118 513 2,454 1,485 338 2,464 
11 320 157 21 336 
1,260 3,506 8,988 1,787 2,835 10,228 
a 843 85 — 1,090 1,090 
542 1,447 4,049 262 1,018 2,424 
— 150 200 —_ 202 
— 1,529 1,539 — 1,371 1,380 
10 1 71 1 8 
195 945 1,574 83 1,043 1,352 
aeee etree STA. Siem) — 149 377 —- 323 592 
0: At SG OO eens eae 6 530 543, 16 636 658 
Re Sr toe ss ole c Meal 13 2,035 2,199 20 2,148 2,407 
Stee eG re, en 111 166 1,010 265 230 1,469 
et: See eae OES 26 588 756 97 535 1,015 
PEt 3) eh seis) pea etc evarsin' ss 550. 154 514 799 318 564 1,154 
SEE ar ee 26 181 254 42 129 388 


Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The general term “fur processing” includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry and 
e fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts on 
custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such 
Coats, scarves and gloves. Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics for these industries 
the “total activity” basis (see Chapter XVI on Manufactures) for 1963-65. In 400, 
218,190 skins were treated, of which mink comprised 28 p.c., muskrat 17 p.c., Persian 
d other types of lamb 11 p.c., raccoon 16 p.c., sheep, shearling and other types of sheep 
)-€., and all other types of skins 24 p.c. 
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”.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and Dyeing Industry, 1963-65 


Item 1963 1964 1965 


IR | edie i eer Ee ee ee 


Establishments.........cccccscssercccenensccoccccccssesencree No. 18 16 17 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— : 
WARS. chs os MUR coc bs = URE oie I sw ache na state e+ No. 72 68 | 85 
WemiGlelt, scccks ones asco vee st ee Scan yen tues ames een ‘ 25 23 25 
Salaries: paidwies......b..seesersuee seroma tec aie tome me ees $ 648, 879 592,186 780, 221 
Production and Related Employees— } 
Biles. sh Meds aco s baste ewe can eme oman voces side ombre seri No. 763 641 689 
Womale. sis P8 bs ds are cps celbee sso ecee : Mawes esas s Buanes ess sf 136 121 129 
Wares PHONG... :ccchsceversseccepssemrcesersss Vee 920% $ 3,368, 466 3,155,044 3, 469, 059 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing..........seeeeeeeeeeees $ 1,530,371 1,087,716 1,696,038 
Pelte treated co lenc «sere ban webwthsee «mais terete’: aie goings sin? 9s * 2 No. 5,738, 549 4,831,560 5,218,190 | 
Amount received for treatment of furs and other manufacturing 
PEVERUC 6c 00 scam ove stems cathe es nae Guercnkas eae emmcmere $ 7,013,118 6,559,077 7,927,031 | 


Wit etelh 8 a 8 ee 


The shipments of ladies’ fur coats and jackets by all industries in 1965 numberec¢ 
141,878 and were valued at $42,906,863. 


b 


8. Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1963-65 


Item 1963 1964 1965 


2 Ng ee SS eee 


Establishments.......0.cescsccsecccecccccrccrccestecncseceers No. 419 433 406 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 
MALS 2k ee EGER o ends Cas gee nae enero nes ee tte aers No. 461 448 465 | 
Menlo | a khad ase oee eet emee as nearest? s es 174 183 179 
Salaries paltoss..c2 6 ace dened sansa arene se tan age o ests $ 3,448,066 3,492,936 3,505,702 
Production and Related Employees— 
Mala. 4 (mimes ft eg cnt cds Sat aid wane Geena eee p ert oe oe No. 1,500 1,596 1,454 
Biomalesic teri dsc fe sta s cas ceraes (nota de Cheat ap ee ress oe 813 804 727 
Wages paid tcc. pccccch vege codecs earns eatge > se Peep ease eax $ 8,987,115 9,577,573 9,552,301 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing...........seeeeeeeeeees $ 38, 405,020 39,661,314 41,217,554 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing revenue... $ 59,912,851 62,535,712 64,706,617 
Total LOVENUC. take «a5 occ s Ghose o cas deste hese s aes BRE << $ 61,946, 676 64,514, 747 66 , 892, 159 


Se Wa ee ee ee ee 


Section 3.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Managemen 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces and territories of Canada are under t) 
administration of their respective governments. Exceptions include those resource 
within the boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, which are under ti 
administration of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Depa 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is responsible for all Federal Governme 
interests in wildlife resources except for those related to Indian affairs, which are admi: 
stered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the same Department. The Canadian Wildl 
Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and hand 
federal interests in relevant national and international problems (see pp. 46-47). Province 
fur resource management practices are discussed in the following paragraphs. | 


* Prepared by the respective provincial and federal departments responsible for fur resource management. — 
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Newfoundland.—The wild fur industry in N ewfoundland, as elsewhere, has been 
characterized by short-term instability and long-term decline. In general, the price of 
furs has declined in the past decade and, since the supply of trappers is partially determined 
by the profit motive, the number of trappers has also declined. As a result, the fur 
bearers of the province are now considered to be under-harvested. 


Because trapping is no longer profitable for the casual trapper and only large harvests 
and excellent pelt preparation can repay a trapper for his effort, the maintenance of 
trapping in Newfoundland requires that the resource be divided among a select group of 
professional trappers. The beaver-trapline system in operation is a step in this direction. 
Other fur bearers of sufficient value to be included under the trapline system are mink, 
lynx, muskrat and otter. A fur bearer biologist was employed by the Wildlife Division 
of the provincial Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources in 1966 and intensive 
research and management in this area is planned for the future. 


- Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s wild fur bearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 
fox, raccoon and weasel and the trapping of these animals provides supplementary income 
for several thousand persons who harvest from $100,000 to $200,000 worth of wild furs 
each year. The value, of course, depends on the numbers of each fur species available 
and on fur prices, both being subject to marked variations from year to year. 


The beaver, once almost extinct in the province, is now the most available fur bearer 
taken. A $2 licence is required by residents to trap a limited number of beavers (five to 
20) during the approximately 10-week season beginning Noy. 1. No licence is required 
to trap other fur bearers, although a royalty must be paid to the province for each pelt 
exported. These animals may be taken between Nov. 1 and Jan. 15. 


Beaver research is at present being carried on in Nova Scotia to increase knowledge 
of this valuable animal as a preparation for better management of its population. 
Behaviour, feeding, movement and reproduction studies are being conducted near the 
Tobeatic Sanctuary in western Nova Scotia, in Cumberland County in the eastern part 
of the province and in an enclosed area in Queens County. In addition, data on size, 
age, parasites and diseases are collected from beaver carcasses taken by trappers in all 
parts of the province. 


Several trappers’ associations have been started throughout the province so that the 
men closest to the fur resource may have some say in its wise use and management. 
These groups can also assist in ensuring proper handling and marketing of the raw furs and 
in up-grading quality, thus commanding good market prices. 


New Brunswick.—The initial investigation under the fur management program 
inder way in New Brunswick concerned the muskrat and was conducted in the estuary of 
she St. John River, one of the better muskrat areas in the province. Such investigation 
1as been extended to other fur bearers, especially beaver. Beaver were protected against 
Tapping for about 20 years until the first open season was declared in 1946. Asa result, 
the beaver has made a remarkable recovery and there has been an open season each year 
‘ince 1951, the annual take averaging about 7,500 pelts. At present, beaver damage 
lone to farms and woodlots, highways and railways is causing concern. 


The trapping of fisher and marten was permitted during the 1964-65 trapping season 
or the first time since 1946. These animals are found mainly in the northern part of the 
rovince but their numbers appear to be increasing and they are gradually working their 
vay southward. During the late winter of 1966, a number of fisher were live-trapped in 
iorthern New Brunswick and released in the Fundy Mountains in an attempt to re- 
Stablish them there. Mink and otter are not abundant but in the fall trapping season 
he catches average from 1,500 to 2,000 and from 200 to 250, respectively. In 1965-66, 
228 trapping licences were issued. 


Provincial legislation enables quick changes to be made in trapping seasons; thus, 
he autumn benefit of available fur may be utilized by a trapper or a closed season 
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established on any fur bearer showing signs of serious depletion in numbers. A summary 
of trapping laws, which includes information on how the different pelts should be handled 
to receive the best price, is available from the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the provincial 


Department of Natural Resources. 


Quebec.—The fur trade has been of considerable importance in Quebec since the 
beginning of New France and the province has remained in the forefront of fur producers. 
The principal native species, in order of importance, are beaver, mink, muskrat, hair seal, 
otter, lynx and marten. 

Management of wild fur bearers began in 1932 with the establishment by an official 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company of a privately leased reserve at Rupert House. The 
administration of this reserve passed to the Hudson’s Bay Company and a second con- 
cession, at Nottoway, was granted to the Company in 1938. Strict conservation practices 
were enforced in these two reserves with such success that the provincial government took 
over their management and has since added steadily to the area of Crown lands set aside 
for Indian trappers. At present, 12 reserves are under conservation: Rupert House, 
7,500 sq. miles (1932); Nottoway, 11,300 sq. miles (1938); Vieux Comptoir, 30,000 sq. miles 
(1941); Peribonca, 12,600 sq. miles (1941); Fort George, 17,700 sq. miles (1942); Abitibi, 
6,000 sq. miles (1943); Great Victoria Lake, 6,300 sq. miles (1948); Mistassini, 50,000 sq. 
miles (1948); Manouane, 5,000 sq. miles (1951); Roberval, 20,000 sq. miles (1951); Bersimis; 
21,000 sq. miles (1951); and Saguenay, 140,000 sq. miles (1955). 


In 1945, a separate system of registered lands for white trappers was set up in the 
areas of Abitibi East, Abitibi West, Rouyn-Noranda, Témiscamingue, Pontiac and part 0 
Saguenay County. Each leaseholder is granted exclusive trapping rights on his assigne¢ 
land and each is subject to strict regulation. The trapping of fur bearers, other thar 
beaver, is not restricted on either the reserves or the registered lands except for a genera 
regulation concerning the protection of animals and the fixing of catch limits. Recently 
biological research has been undertaken to assess the results of this system. 


In 1965-66, the value of the catch of wild furs in Quebec amounted to $2,258, 165— 
fraction of the value of the finished product. 
| 
Ontario.—Legislation for the management of wild fur bearers had its beginning i 
Ontario with the setting of seasons in 1860 by an Act of Upper Canada. However, 3 
years passed before there was any field staff to enforce the regulations and then began a 
era of restrictive legislation to protect species threatened by the earlier exploitatior 
Progress beyond the restrictive enforcement of open and closed seasons has come abou 
only in the past 20 or 30 years. The first steps in this direction involved the setting asic 
of special Indian hunting areas in which non-Indians were not allowed to trap. | 


The registered trapline system was introduced in 1935 on a very small scale. Th 
system is based on government recognition of the desirability of full utilization of th 
resource and the more efficient management that results when one individual enjoys #1 
exclusive right to trap on such an area. In its early stages, surveyed townships were a 
signed as trapline areas but more explicit trapline boundaries, established in 1947-48, ne 
cover the province and mostly follow natural physiographical features. At the same tim) 
resident traplines were established in areas of patented land, which means most of southe: 
Ontario; these are blocks of land on which trappers are licensed to trap, providing th: 
make their own written agreements with the landowners. Trapline licences are renewak 
annually as long as the trapper meets the conditions of the regulations and continues ! 
trap. Trappers may sell the equipment and improvements they have made on their lin 
and thus have a vested interest in their traplines. : 


In full realization that fur is a natural resource that cannot in nature be stockpile 
and is harvested on a commercial basis only, the Ontario Department of Lands and Fore 
has assisted the Ontario Trappers’ Association to establish their fur auction at North Bé 
This allows the trappers to sell furs on a competitive market and realize their full val) 


} 
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_ Much valuable research has been carried out on fur bearers, with present emphasis 
on beaver and otter. Transplantings have been successfully carried out to speed the 
recovery of reduced populations, particularly with beaver. A new aging technique was 
perfected for beaver a few years ago and recently an aerial beaver survey technique has 
been developed. 

__ Manitoba.—Trapping and trading in furs is Manitoba’s oldest industry and the 
province produces some of the finest pelts on the world markets. The annual value of 
the wild furs averages around $1,630,000. 


_ As the northern areas of Manitoba became more accessible following the construction 
of the Hudson Bay Railway to Churchill, competition for fur and for trapping grounds 
became very keen and the fur resources were badly depleted. However, since 1940 a 
program of trapline registration has been in operation which has eliminated indiscriminate 
trapping and has offered protection to both the fur bearer and the trapline operator. 
The once-scarce beaver has been rehabilitated through years of controlled and managed 
harvests, production reaching 34,216 pelts during the 1965-66 season. A live transplant 
project has also been implemented to re-stock areas where beaver and marten have become 
depleted. During the past decade new records in the production of muskrat, mink, 
lynx, fisher and otter have been established. 


The wild fur industry is still of economic importance in Manitoba, particularly so for 
northern residents, both white and native. A trapper education program was inaugurated 
in 1957, designed to improve the general handling of furs by trappers and at the same time 
achieve a certain measure of standardization in pelt care. This program has shown 
gratifying results and has been expanded to include improved trapping methods and the 
use of humane trap sets. A booklet, The Trapper’s Guide, is available from the Wildlife 
Branch of the provincial Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 


Manitoba has been working in close co-operation with federal and other provincial 
agencies in the promotion of quality furs by exhibiting collections of representative wild 
furs at the more important European fairs. 


Saskatchewan.—Before 1945, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and 
muskrat in Saskatchewan, other than to establish closed seasons when the fur bearers 
became depleted from over-trapping, and the lack of a conservation and management 
policy had a disastrous effect’ on both the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. 
In 1944, the provincial government set up a committee to study trapping problems and 
the following year the South Saskatchewan Muskrat Trapping Program was instituted. 
Under this plan, individuals received exclusive rights to trap on definite land locations. 
Owners and occupants received first consideration, with special priority given to Indians 
and metis on Crown lands. Muskrat quotas were established to assure continuing popula- 
tions, and marketing of pelts under government supervision was instituted. 


In 1946, under federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 53rd parallel 
were set up as the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 a year was to be 
expended over the following ten years to establish and administer conservation areas, 
purchase equipment, pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; 
the Federal Government agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the re- 
mainder. A Fur Advisory Committee, with representation from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the federal Indian Affairs Branch was set up to supervise 
the program. Organization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man 
councils were elected in all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privi- 
leges, obligations and responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and 
licensing regulations were initiated. In 1956 the agreement was extended for another ten 
years with minor changes and in 1962 a co-ordinating body was set up by the Fur Advisory 
Committee to promote better communications and understanding of the fur program. 
The second federal-provincial agreement terminated in 1966 and negotiations were begun 
on a new agreement that will carry on the same program and extend the resource manage- 
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ment features, the latter to be activated particularly by natives of northern isolated areas. 


The northern fur conservation program in Saskatchewan has served as an important vehicle 


to encourage these people to plan and carry out other programs vital to their own well- 
being. 

During the two decades of the province’s fur program, security of trappers has been 
strengthened; fur bearer population has reached a higher general level, particularly of 
beaver; quotas have put trapping on a sustained-yield basis; poaching has been almost 
eliminated; higher water levels resulting from the comeback of beaver have improved the 
habitat for other wildlife; and Indian, metis and white trappers are sharing alike in the 
self-government of trapping areas and in fur management programs. 


Alberta.—Plans have been formulated for the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife. 


Division of the provincial Department of Lands and Forests. Under the new set-up, a fur 
management section will be established to work strictly on the fur resources of the province. 
More meetings will be held with registered trappers to increase the exchange of informa- 


tion between them and the Division’s officers and a more intensive program is being — 


initiated to eliminate as far as possible the misuse of trapping areas by certain trappers 
and, by amalgamation, to form trapping areas into better economic units. The Alberta 
Government submits pelts to the main fur exhibits in Canada and Europe, a policy that 
has increased the interest of foreign and Canadian buyers in Alberta furs. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia wild fur resource is administered by the 


Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Regula-_ 


tions are derived under authority of the Wildlife Act and resource use is controlled under — 


the registered trapline system, in effect since 1926. Registered traplines are areas of 
Crown land allotted, for the purpose of trapping wild fur, to trappers who are resident in 
the province. Registration of a specific trapline is renewable on an annual basis by the 
trapper, subject to certain requirements of tenure aimed at conservation and sustained 


yield of fur species. Approximately 3,000 trappers are involved in provincial wild fur 


production, of whom one half are Indians. 


The market value of wild fur produced during the fur harvest of 1965-66 was $889,332, | 


with beaver, lynx, muskrat and mink together comprising 79 p.c. of this total value. 
The 1965-66 beaver harvest numbered 28,751 pelts. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—Electric Power Development 


Subsection 1.—Historical and Current Trends in Power Development 


Electric power development in Canada has undergone remarkable and sustained 
growth since the beginning of the century. From a modest 133,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity installed at the end of 1900, Canada’s installed hydro capacity rose to almost 
22,700,000 kw. by the end of 1966 and thermal capacity to 8,700,000 kw. 


The chart on p. 661 shows the expansion in installed generating capacity in hydro and 
thermal stations that has taken place since 1920. Thermal-electric power development 
in Canada was not well documented early in the century but it is apparent that its growth 
was slow and of relatively minor importance until the late 1940s. The rate of develop- 
ment of hydro facilities, on the other hand, tended to accelerate after the turn of the 
century when improvements in electric power transmission techniques were introduced 
and increasing emphasis began to be placed on the construction of large hydro-electric 
stations. 


During the prosperous 1920s, demand for electricity became heavier and the rate of 
installation increased appreciably. Then, under the depressed conditions of the early 
1930s, power demand dropped off but did not show up immediately as a drop in the installa- 
tion rate because of the time lag inherent in hydro-electric power development. The 
completion of hydro projects initiated prior to the depression period accounted for the 
continuation of a high rate of capacity installation up until 1935; thereafter, poor economic 
conditions in the 1935-39 period resulted in a reduced rate. 


In the early war years, the tremendous demand for power to drive Canada’s war 
industries accounted for the sharp rise in installation of new generating facilities between 
1940 and 1943, but in the later war years construction dropped off so that, from 1944 to 
1947, a second flattening occurred in the growth curve. After the War, industrial ex- 
pansion and rapidly growing residential and agricultural development placed extremely 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter were prepared by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa; Sections 3 and 4 were revised by the Energy Statistics Section, Industry Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and Section 5 by the various provincial Commissions concerned. 
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heavy demands on power generating facilities, to stay abreast of which the addition of 


new capacity was required at a rate higher than at any time in Canada’s history. These 


demands also led to the start of an extensive program of thermal plant construction in the 
early 1950s, since they could not be satisfied from hydro sources alone. In the period 
1950-66, the average annual rate of installation of both hydro and thermal facilities was 
about 1,400,000 kw., with hydro contributing two kilowatts of new capacity for each 
kilowatt contributed by thermal. However, it is interesting to note that the average 
increase in thermal generating capacity over the period 1961-66 has approximated the 
average increase in hydro capacity. . 


Table 1 shows the status of installed generating capacity in hydro and thermal stations 
and the combined total for all stations in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1967. 


1.—Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1967 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
kw. kw. kw. 

Newfoundland cee eee fee ares cree aa eee aisere reps taasaeloterstierskenstotecetoysishere ieee 466 ,000 113,000 579,000 
Prince-Wdward Island cc7.cs a icnvececioeeo ee ersiees eet cee resem eee Pens kane recone teae — 57,0 57,0 
INO V.al SCObLE as. 5 eres cee leas ea Pt bce ole otede ates acer lsun hye cient ee eaeere 143 ,000 525,000 668,000 
Now Brunswick. sete ene ene ele clare Sterne craves exeretanais chs ove cunts 262,000 433 , 000 695,000 
Quéebeo ae. oe hae RE .. As ates Shree ete tn. eee eee 10,746,000 441,000 || 11,187,000 
ONEBTIO sc coc &ntscecsere ecco Be bs Tae Oe Oo Et PIA 2 otieraas 6,194,000 | 3,923,000 || 10,117,000 
Man eO Date ee oe oe ee ert a eee Tore wrateneere c cioferacto arse tem etretcerecerecers 1,074,000 338,000 1,412,000 
Saskatchewamitiesa. cates ore arene bcoverkietevolete eletenots «Where OhcNels nie celots Wieisilevcnems 397,000 662,000 1,059,000 
Alberta... Sor h ee eG Ak. Ree, LE ers PREe roel octet ate ae ch eee 617,000 | 1,096,000 1,713,000 
British Golttmbiave eee e re eee ee ete oe es Oe la erete Macpac et to. crencrerajeerer stats 2,695,000 | 1,083,000 3,778,000 
Yukon Perritory..;< seated cee eclectic saint te kreiee 28,000 4,000 32,000 
INGLE WeSe LOLLIGOLIGS at crc ceric croce a entie cate saiererere iol errcegeromictsse nionvaletacege 35,000 27,000 62,000 

POET Tt Ee Ah cepenen bode at aio ce cit Serna w ier arey SA CuunoEscigi: 22,657,000 | 8,702,000 || 31,359,000 
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Current Trends.—Although water power traditionally has been and still is the 
main source of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly 
become the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power 
site and construction of a thermal generating station must take into account a number of 
complex considerations, the most important of which are economic in nature. In the case 
of a hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs involved in construction are offset by 
maintenance and operating costs considerably lower than those for a thermal plant. The 


long life of a hydro plant and the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting | 


varying loads are added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable 
resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 


area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. With the current trend to large 


steam stations, however, a certain amount of the flexibility of location of thermal stations 
is lost because such units require considerable quantities of water for cooling purposes, 
making it essential that they be sited close to an adequate water supply. 


The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 1950s can » 


be explained in part by the fact that, by that time in many parts of Canada, most of the 


hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance of load centres had been | 
developed and planners had to turn to other sources of electric energy. More recently, | 


however, advances in extra-high-voltage transmission techniques are providing a renewed 
impetus to the development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 


Because of the relatively long starting-up time required by large thermal units, thermal | 
stations tend to lack flexibility of operation and can be used most efficiently to meet con-— 


tinuous load conditions. Hydro stations, on the other hand, can put generating units on 


line with minimum delay and hence are admirably suited to supply power to meet the peak © 
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loads which may occur several times each day. By combining the advantages of both 
hydro and thermal stations in integrated supply systems, power producers are now achieving 
much greater flexibility of operation. 

Another trend in development designed to meet the problem of varying daily loads is 
the use of pumped storage. An example is the Sir Adam Beck hydro development at 
Niagara Falls where water taken from the Niagara River above the Falls is carried by 
tunnel and power canal to penstocks which supply the main generating station on the 
bank of the Niagara River some distance below the Falls. In off-peak hours, power from 
the main station is used to pump water from the power canal into a reservoir maintained 
at a higher level; during peak-load hours, the pumps, which are dual-purpose units, operate 
as generators and are driven by water released from the reservoir. The pumping-generat-_ 
ing units at this development make available an extra 176,700 kw. of generating capacity. 
A pumping-generating station using the same general principle is under construction on 
the Brazeau River in Alberta as part of the 338,440-kw. Big Bend hydro development. 

Perhaps the most promising application of the pumping-generating principle is its 
use in conjunction with nuclear power stations. Nuclear units, in common with the larger 
conventional thermal units, can be used most efficiently under conditions of continuous 
operation. Off-peak nuclear power can be used to operate pump-turbine units and the . 
hydro-electric power derived from operating the units as generators is available for use 
during periods of peak demand. 


Subsection 2.— Utilization of Power 


In 1966, Canada’s generating facilities produced a total of 157,682,973,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy, after allowing for the energy used in the power stations themselves. - 
Of this total, 130,063,836,000 kwh. was produced in hydro-electric stations and 
27,619,137,000 kwh. in thermal stations. Energy exported to the United States exceeded 
by 1,252,471,000 kwh. the energy imported from the United States during the year, bring- 
ing to 156,430,502,000 kwh. the total energy made available. The diagram illustrates 
how this energy was used. 

Industry uses approximately 55 
p.c. of the total electric energy made 
available in Canada; residential and 
farm use accounts for 21 p.c. and com- 
mercial use 15 p.c. The remaining 9 
p.c. is listed under “losses and unac- 
counted for’. Because many power 
producers do not distinguish in their 
records between residential and farm 
customers, the amount of energy used 
is shown as a combined total. Energy 
used for street lighting represents less 
than 1 p.c. of the total energy made 
available and is included in the “com- 
mercial” category. SIZ PULP AND 

About 20 p.c. of the total energy 
made available in Canada is used in 
the mineral industry, including smelt- eee 
ing and refining, 16 p.c. by the pulp 
and paper industry and 19 p.c. by other 
industries. Of the latter, the chemical industry and the primary iron and steel industry 
together consume almost one half. Approximately 75 p.c. of the energy consumed by 
the mineral industry is used in the smelting and refining of metals. | 

The incidence of large water power resources in those regions in which the mor¢ 
important mineral deposits have been found has greatly facilitated mining development. 
Recent examples are the nickel mining and refining complex at Thompson, Man., whicl 
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ee 
uses hydro-electric power generated in the Kelsey plant on the Nelson River, and the iron 
ore mining operations in Labrador, supplied by the Twin Falls plant on the Unknown 
River. Metal mining, a very important division of the Canadian mining industry, is 
carried on mainly in two physiographic regions, the Western Cordillera and the Canadian 
Shield. In the Western Cordillera, the mountainous topography and the relatively high 
amounts of precipitation favour the development of water power. In the Canadian 
Shield, which is a Precambrian formation stretching in a wide sweep around Hudson Bay 
from the Mackenzie River basin to the eastern tip of Labrador, heavy glaciation in recent 
geological times has formed river systems which are comparatively young and are char- 


acterized by large numbers of lakes connected by short river sections with numerous rapids 
and falls suitable for the development of hydro-electric power. 


Canada has no known deposits of bauxite but the availability of low-cost hydro- 
electric power has fostered the establishment of a large aluminum industry which produces 
mainly for export to world markets. Further evidence of the value of water power to 
mining operations is provided by the fact that Canada’s asbestos industry, which produces 


about 40 p.c. of the total world supply of asbestos, obtains the major part of its power 
supply from hydro-electric sources. 


Canada’s pulp and paper industry is one of the world’s great industrial enterprises. 
fotal mill capacity for the production of newsprint paper is considerably greater than that 
af any other country in the world, and in total production of wood pulp Canada is second 
mnly to the United States. The fact that over 90 p.c. of the manufactured newsprint is 
xported gives some indication of the importance of the industry to the Canadian economy. 


By far the larger portion of the energy used in the pulp and paper industry is derived from 
water power. 


Subsection 3.—Water Power Resources, Undeveloped and Developed 


Table 2 presents a summary of developed water power in Canada and an estimate of 
indeveloped water power potential, based on records maintained by the Inland Waters 
3ranch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Estimates of available power 
we Shown for undeveloped sites only; for developed sites, the total generating capacity 
tually installed is indicated. It should be noted that the capacity installed at an existing 
ydro-electric development, is frequently in excess of the continuous power available at 
he site. The relationship between installation and available power is explained on p. 664. 


2.—Water Power Resources, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1967 


OO 


Developed 
Undeveloped Water Power Water 
Power 
Province or Territory Available Continuous Power at Installed 
88 p.c. Efficiency Giant ting 
at Q95' | atQ502 | atQms | Capacity 

I ee | ye 

kw. kw. kw. kw. 
‘ewfoundland SU NGNeRokssaNep cites coe) «: Cxaara oye! aslaiai aie 7A Alen Sete ec 6 Greve gcse 1,240,000 3,635,000 4,871,000 466,000 

eretdisland 320) fe. 2). alle een _ ,000 2,000 — 
ER a a at eat al aes 21,000 112,000 165,000 143,000 
re LE ON TO tees yatet tyre 62,000 221,000 497 ,000 262,000 
uebec 0 OS SISA B Cato a0 CCE ce PIE ge Pele ramen ae 8,027,000 | 27,788,000 | 36,576 ,000 10,746,000 
Es, core. De ettt erty ee 467,000 1,102,000 1,663,000 6,194,000 
SR 22s. 20s. SER AGIARS GAGE Te 2,964,000 5,501,000 5, 853 , 000 1,074,000 
a a Ra ll cae sail 773 ,000 1,298,000 1,559,000 397 ,000 
Rnrer nAU sy) 6 NAT ELPA SH LAISEAD bes 895,000 | 3,244,000 | 4,866,000 617,000 
I NF Ne Fi vg hue 4,946,000 | 16,635,000 | 24,665,000 2,695,000 
ukon + a ep sina late - ieee paced thteldnihel Laliarheidaiecld 664,000 3,237,000 5,689,000 28,000 
MEM MMBTTSBOTICS £1.20 L51Wie sds. ideo no 864, 000 2,232,000 3,322,000 35,000 
Beeenaersre.. 79, 6,2? hy Dot bare 20,923,006 | 65,006,000 | 89,728,000 | 22,657,000 
! Power equivalent of flow available 95 p.c. of the time. ? Power equivalent of flow available 50 p.c. of 

é time, * Power equivalent of arithmetical mean flow. 
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Undeveloped Water Power Resources.—Table 2 gives estimates of undeveloped 
power based on different rates of flow: the first column indicates continuous power ordin- 
arily available during periods of low discharge under existing conditions of river flow 
based on Q95, which is the natural or modified flow available 95 p.c. of the time; the second 
column shows dependable maximum power based on Q50, which is the natural or modified 
flow available for at least 50 p.c. of the time; and the third column shows dependable 
maximum power based on Qm, the arithmetical mean flow. On rivers for which flow 
records are sparse or non-existent, estimates of flow are made from available information 
relating to run-off in the same general area. The hydraulic head used in calculating un- 
developed water power is based on the actual drop or the feasible concentration of head 
which has been measured or carefully estimated. Preliminary figures for Quebec supplied | 
by the provincial Department of Natural Resources, however, reflect the net river power) 
potential which would result from development of the entire head available on Quebec 
rivers whose drainage areas exceed 3,000 sq. miles. 


It should be emphasized that the figures of continuous power at Q95 represent only 
the minimum water power possibilities in Canada because estimates are based upon existing 
river flow and, for the most part, do not reflect the benefits of streamflow regulation that. 
would result from the development of storage potential. Partial regulation is required in 
most instances to obtain the continuous power available at Q50. On the other hand, the 
arithmetical mean flow figures represent the power that would be obtainable if the entire 
flow in the river could be regulated to provide a continuous flow of constant magnitude. 
It can readily be seen that, because the latter condition assumes complete regulation, 
estimates of potential based upon arithmetical mean flow will, if other pertinent factors) 
are neglected, exceed the amount of capacity that might be expected to be installed at the 
site, particularly where little or no storage is available. However, recent experience in 
the development of water power sites has indicated that, in fact, the generating capacities 
installed at many sites are very considerably in excess of what might be dictated by even 
the arithmetical mean flow. Several major river-diversion possibilities exist, particularly 
in British Columbia. For this reason, the estimates of potential of British Columbia’s 
undeveloped hydro resources have recently been boosted substantially, mainly because of 
the inclusion of figures based upon the diversion of rivers which, if they are developed at 
all, will almost certainly be developed on a combined-river basis. 


Developed Water Power Resources.—The figures of installed generating capacity 
given in Table 2 are based on the manufacturer’s rating in kilowatts as shown on the gen- 
erator name-plate, or derived from the rating where it is indicated in kilovolt-amperes. 
The maximum economic installation at a power site can be determined only by carefu. 
consideration of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual develop- 
ment. It is usual practice, however, to install units having a combined capacity in excess 
of the available continuous power at Q50, and frequently in excess of the power availabk 
at Qm. ‘There are a number of reasons for this. The excess capacity may be installec 
for use at peak-load periods, to take advantage of periods of high flow, or to facilitat 
plant or system maintenance. In some instances, storage dams have been built subsequen’ 
to initial development to smooth out fluctuations in river flows. In other cases, deficiencie 
in power output during periods of low flow have been offset by auxiliary power supplie 
from thermal plants, or by inter-connection with other plants which operate under differen 
load conditions or are located on rivers with different flow characteristics. | 


Thus, the extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the available continuow 
power at the various rates of flow is dependent upon the factors that govern the system ¢ 
plant operation, and varies widely in different areas of the country. In some develog 
ments, the difference may amount to several hundred per cent. For this reason, dis 
cretion should be used in comparing the figures in the last column with those in the pre 
ceding columns, as available continuous power and installed capacity are not directl 
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somparable. As a rough guide, however, it may be assumed that the power equivalent 
of the flow at Q50 represents an approximate, if conservative, estimate of hydro generating 
sapacity remaining to be installed in Canada. 


| Provincial and Territorial Distribution.—The provincial and territorial distribu- 
jon of undeveloped water power resources and installed generating capacity, given in 
rable 2, reveals that substantial amounts of water power have been developed in all 
yrovinces except Prince Edward Island, where water power resources are meagre. As 
iatural resource development proceeds, the fortunate incidence of water power in proximity 
© mineral, forest and other resources becomes increasingly apparent. There is little 
loubt that the existence of large amounts of potential hydro power on northern rivers 
vill prove to be a factor of prime importance in the eventual realization of the natural 
vealth of Canada’s Northland. 


The water power resources of Newfoundland, determined on the basis of the limited 
wailable streamflow data, are estimated to be of very considerable magnitude. On the 
sland, although the length of the rivers is generally not great, topography and run-off 
we favourable for hydro-electric power development. Of the substantial capacity in- 
talled, a very large portion serves the pulp and paper industry. In Labrador, the 
Yhurchill River and its tributaries, now under development, constitute one of the largest 
otential sources of water power in Canada. 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and water power plants are 
imited in size to those used to operate small mills. The water power resources of Nova 
scotia and New Brunswick, although small in comparison with those of other provinces, 
we a valuable source of energy and make a substantial contribution to the economies of 
he two provinces. Numerous rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power 
ites either within economic transmission distance of the principal cities and towns or 
dvantageously situated for use in development of the timber and mineral resources. 
“hese provinces are also favoured with abundant indigenous coal supplies. 


Quebec is the richest of all the provinces in water power resources, possessing more 
han 40 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada. Quebec also leads in developed water power, 
is present installation of 10,746,000 kw. representing about 47 p.c. of the national total. 
‘he largest single hydro-electric installation in Canada is the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
vommission’s 1,574,260-kw. Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River; also 
otable are the Commission’s Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River having an 
istalled capacity of 912,000 kw., and the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited’s 
42,500-kw. Chute des Passes plant on the Peribonca River. A major power project 
yhich represents a significant advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric 
esources is under construction. This project, involving the harnessing of the headwaters 
f the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, will permit the eventual installation of some 
800,000 kw. on the two rivers. Power production in the province is facilitated by the 
egulation of streamflow by the provincial Department of Natural Resources through 
he storage dams which it owns and operates. In 1965, some of the responsibility for 
egulation was transferred to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Almost all of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
entres has been developed and planners are looking to the more remote sites as new 
ources of supply. Improvements in long-distance transmission techniques have brought 
lany of these sites within the economic orbit of demand centres. Several sites are being 
eveloped and a number of others are under investigation. Most of the hydro-electric 
ower produced in the province comes from the generators of The Hydro-Electric Power 
mmission of Ontario, Canada’s largest power producing and distributing organization. 
mtario’s largest hydro-electric generating station is located on the Niagara River at 
jueenston, where the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2 and the 
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associated pumping-generating station have a combined generating capacity of 1,804,200 
kw. In addition to the power generated in its own plants, the Commission purchases 
large amounts of electric power generated outside the province, chiefly in Quebec. 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, with immense hydro-electric capabilities 
on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson and Saskatchewan Rivers, is the most generously 
endowed with water power resources. Until recently, hydro-electric generating stations 
on the Winnipeg River supplied most of the power requirements of southern Manitoba. 
Manitoba Hydro’s high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines, however, will carry 
ever-increasing amounts of power south from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers 
to help meet the province’s constantly growing power demands. Large water power 
resources exist in the central and northern parts of Saskatchewan, principally on the 
Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In 1963, power from Squaw Rapids, 
the first hydro development on the Saskatchewan River, was fed into the transmission 
network of the provincially owned Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves the 
more settled areas of the province. These areas previously had been served by electric 
power from thermal plants fuelled by coal, oil or natural gas, the hydro-electric power 
generated in the province being used almost exclusively for mining purposes in northern 
areas. In Alberta, most of the principal hydro-electric developments are located on the 
Bow River and its tributaries and, from these developments, Calgary Power Ltd. serves 
most of the southern part of the province. In 1965, energy from a large hydro-electric 
unit on the Brazeau River in the headwaters of the North Saskatchewan River came on 
line, augmenting the energy from the Bow River plants. Substantial water power 
resources are located in the northern regions and, although these are somewhat remote 
from present centres of population, the advent of extra-high-voltage transmission has. 
enhanced the prospect of their development. 


British Columbia has many mountain streams that offer abundant opportunity for 
the development of hydro-electric power. In terms of recorded available water power 
resources, developed and undeveloped, the province ranks second in Canada and is 
exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario in the amount of generating capacity installed. 
Notable for the magnitude of their power potential are such rivers as the Columbia, the 
Fraser, the Peace and the Stikine. Up to the present time, however, hydro-electric 
developments on smaller rivers in the southern areas have satisfied the major load 
requirements of the province but now the immense power resources of the Peace River 
are in process of being harnessed and by 1968 will supplement the energy supply. 
Development of the Columbia River, now well under way, is designed to provide initially 
three huge storage reservoirs and eventually to make available a significant amount of 
‘at site’ power in the Canadian portion of the basin. The foremost producer and. distri- 
butor of electric power in British Columbia is the provincially owned British Columbia 
Hydro and Power Authority. 


Power from present developments in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
is used almost exclusively to satisfy the needs of local mines and adjacent settlements. 
Owing to the lack of developed native fuel sources and to transportation difficulties, water 
power is of special importance in the development of mining areas, such as Mayo in the 
Yukon Territory and Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories. The Northern Canada 
Power Commission, a federal Crown corporation (see p. 148), is responsible for the con- 
struction and management of public utility plants. In Yukon Territory, most of the 
resources are located on the Yukon River and its tributaries. The possibility exists of 
diverting the headwaters of the Yukon River through the Coast Mountains to utilize a 
high head near tidewater in northern British Columbia but such a development would 
affect adversely the potential of sites on the main river. Resources in the Northwest 
Territories have not been surveyed to the same extent as those in Yukon Territory bul 
they are nevertheless known to be of considerable magnitude, particularly on rivers 
flowing into Great Slave Lake. Of major significance, as well, is the hydro-electric poten: 
tial of the South Nahanni River, which drains to the Mackenzie River via the Liarc 
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River. On the basis of preliminary investigations, it is estimated that, with total regula- 
tion and complete use of the head susceptible of development, the hydro-electric potential 
of the South Nahanni River would be close to 1,000,000 kw. Indications are that the 


rivers draining the District of Keewatin, north of Manitoba, could also contribute mater- 
ially to the total power potential of the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 4.—Thermal Power Generation 


____ The incidence of immense water power resources in Canada and the brisk pace of 
their development has tended to overshadow the very considerable contribution being 
made by thermal energy in the nation’s power economy. At the end of 1966, the total 
installed thermal capacity in Canada was 8,704,000 kw., about 28 p.c. of the total electric 
generating capacity in the country. The fact that energy produced in thermal plants 
during the year accounted for only 18 p.c. of the total may be attributed in part to the 
fact that a considerable amount of the capacity installed is maintained for stand-by 
purposes. Emphasis on thermal plant construction is likely to become more marked as 
development of the nation’s water power reserves becomes more complete. 


Conventional Thermal Power.— Approximately 85 p.c. of all of the conventional 
thermal power generating equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines. The 
magnitude of the loads being carried by steam plants has led to the installation of steam 
units with capacities as high as 300,000 kw. Even larger units, of 500,000-kw. capacity, 
will go into service within the next two or three years. The remainder of the load is 
carried by gas turbine and internal combustion equipment. The flexibility of internal 
combustion engines makes this type of equipment particularly suitable for meeting power 
loads in smaller centres, especially in the more isolated areas. 


Table 1 (p. 660) shows that the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta depend on thermal capacity for most of their power require- 
ments and that New Brunswick has slightly more thermal than hydro. For Ontario, 
where hydro capacity is now about twice the thermal, forecasts based on present construc- 
tion schedules indicate that by the early 1970s total installed thermal capacity will have 
overtaken hydro. 


With the exception of several large plants in St. John’s and Grand Falls, most of the 
thermal-electric capacity in Newfoundland is made up of relatively small units used to 
supply power to small, often isolated communities. With the wealth of water power 
readily available in the province, it is not likely that Newfoundland will have need for 
arge thermal stations for some time to come. In Prince Edward Island, almost all the 
generating capacity is oil-fuelled; in Nova Scotia, most of the energy generated in thermal- 
lectric utility plants is derived from coal and the remainder from petroleum fuels; and in 
New Brunswick petroleum fuels provide slightly more than half of the thermal-electric 
nergy. 

The abundance of Quebec’s water power wealth, much of it within economic trans- 
nission distance of existing demand areas, has so far limited the application of thermal 
ower to specific local use. However, the growing emphasis on thermal power in other 
arts of Canada is also beginning to be apparent in Quebec, where thermal capacity will 
erve not only to help guarantee an adequate power supply in the face of increasingly 
1eavy demands but also to render the almost exclusively hydro-electric base more flexible 
hrough integrated operation. Quebec’s largest thermal plant, the 300,000-kw. Tracy 
tation near Sorel, was doubled in generating capacity in 1967. Quebec’s first nuclear 
tation, on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River between Gentilly and Bécan cour, is 
cheduled for service in 1971 with 250,000 kw. of electric generating capacity. 

Ontario has more thermal capacity than any other province in Canada; capacity 
nstalled at the end of 1966 totalled 3,922,836 kw., which was about 45 p.c. of the national 
otal. The 2,900,000 kw. of conventional thermal capacity and 1,080,000 kw. of nuclear 
hermal capacity scheduled for service in the period 1967-71 will increase considerably 
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this province’s share of the national total. Canada’s largest thermal station is Ontario 
Hydro’s Lakeview generating station at Toronto, which has a capacity of 1,500,000 kw. 
made up of five 300,000-kw. units, the largest in operation in Canada. This station will 
be expanded to 2,400,000 kw. by 1968. Four units of 500,000-kw. capacity are planned 
for the Lambton station near Sarnia, installation of which will be completed in 1971. 

Manitoba supplements its predominantly hydro-based power supply with a substantial 
amount of thermal capacity but current emphasis is on development of water power 
resources. Saskatchewan, until recently, has relied on thermal capacity to satisfy the 
needs of the more settled areas and hydro-electric power generated in the province has 
been used almost exclusively for mining purposes in the northern areas. In the past few 
years, however, development of storage on the South Saskatchewan River has made 
hydro-electric power available in the southern part of the province and plans for expanding 
the province’s thermal capacity are limited for the present to a proposed extension to the 
132,000-kw. Boundary Dam thermal station. The incidence of vast fuel resources 
accounts for the emphasis on thermal power generation in Alberta; the province’s largest 
thermal plants are the 405,000-kw. gas turbine and steam station at Edmonton and the 
282,000-kw. Wabamun steam station. 

More than half of British Columbia’s thermal generating capacity is installed in 
three plants located in the Vancouver area. The capacity of the largest of these plants, 
the 486,000-kw. Burrard generating station, is expected to be increased to 810,000-kw. 
by 1968. 

Until recently, most of the power requirements of the Northwest Territories were 
satisfied from thermal sources but the commissioning of the Twin Gorges hydro station on 
the Taltson River in 1965 altered the balance in favour of hydro. In Yukon Territory, 
hydro is the larger contributor. Most of the thermal-electric energy in the Territories is 
generated by small diesel units. 


Nuclear Thermal Power.—Commercial electric power generated from the heat ol 
nuclear reaction became a reality in Canada in 1962 when the 20,000-kw. Nuclear Powel 
Demonstration station at Rolphton, Ont., fed power for the first time into a distributior 
system in Ontario. The NPD station is the forerunner in a series of large nuclear stations 
that will shoulder more and more of Canada’s rapidly growing power loads. 

Research into reactor design and the application of nuclear energy in the electric 
power field are among the more important responsibilities of Atomic Energy of Canad 
Limited, a Crown company incorporated in 1952 (see also pp. 411-416). AECL has 
concentrated its efforts on the development of the CANDU reactor, which uses natura 
uranium as a fuel and heavy water as the moderator. By using heavy water as the 
moderator, a high energy yield can be obtained from natural uranium and, since natura 
uranium is a low-cost nuclear fuel, the cost of fuel is a minor component in the cost 0! 
producing power. Natural uranium has the added attraction of being available in com 
mercial quantities in Canada. 

The Canadian nuclear power reactor also offers the simplest of nuclear fuel cycles 
Sufficient energy can be extracted from the fuel so that the economics of the system dc 
not require a value to be placed on the spent fuel. There is, therefore, no need to carry ou 
costly chemical processing of the spent fuel unless the worth of the remaining containe¢ 
fissile material becomes sufficiently high to make chemical processing an economic proposi 
tion. The spent fuel is an ideal package for simple underwater storage and no large volumé 
of highly radioactive liquids from a chemical processing plant has to be handled and con 
tained. | 

The NPD station has been used extensively to demonstrate the ability of the system 
to operate at a high capacity factor and to determine the nature and predictability 0 
outages. Fuel changes while the system is in operation have become routine and a con 
siderable amount of research into the sources of heavy water losses has been carried out 
As a result of this research, losses have been cut down and the NPD station is demonstrating 
that a very acceptable heavy water loss rate is attainable. | 
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At Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron, the country’s first full-scale nuclear 
power station went into commercial production at the end of 1966. The station, built 
with the co-operation of Ontario Hydro, houses a 200,000-kw. CANDU reactor. Experi- 
ence gained in the design and operation of this reactor has encouraged the development 
of even larger units and construction of the two-unit, 1,080,000-kw. Pickering nuclear 


station is under way near Toronto, with in-service dates for the two units scheduled for 
1970 and 1971. 


A further step in the development of the CANDU reactor is the use of boiling light 
water instead of pressurized heavy water as the coolant. This change offers further 
reductions in unit energy costs. Quebec’s proposed Gentilly nuclear station on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence River near Trois-Riviéres will utilize boiling light water in its 
CANDU reactor. This station is scheduled for service in 1971 with 250,000 kw. of 
nuclear-electric capacity. ~ 


Subsection 5.—Electric Power Transmission 


_ The nature of the loads handled by the small, widely scattered generating systems in 
the early days of the electric power industry in Canada did not warrant the expense of 
interconnecting power systems. However, as the demand for dependable electric power 
increased and improved techniques reduced power transmission costs, the benefits of 


integrating power systems to achieve reliability of service and flexibility of operation 
were re-appraised. 


The number of amalgamations of small systems into larger operating groups has 
increased steadily and today most of Canada’s generating stations are components of 
large, integrated and often interconnected power systems operated by power utilities and 
sompanies in the various provinces. 


Constant research in the field of power transmission has developed techniques that 
able power producers to develop hydro-electric sites previously considered beyond 
sconomic transmission distances. Most noticeable, perhaps, is the progressive stepping 
ip of transmission line voltages. In Canada, there are a number of transmission lines 
lesigned for operation at 500,000 volts. A 57 4-mile, 500,000-volt line is being constructed 
© carry power from the Peace River to the lower mainland of British Columbia. In 
Intario, a 435-mile, 500,000-volt line was completed in 1966 from hydro-electric plants in 
he James Bay watershed to Toronto. In 1965, power was carried for the first time at 
39,000 volts when the 375-mile transmission line between Quebec’s Manicouagan- 
Jutardes hydro complex and the cities of Quebec and Montreal went into operation. 


Although at present power is transmitted exclusively as alternating current (a.c.), 
Janadian producers are considering the advantages of carrying power at high voltages 
ver long-distance direct current (d.c.) lines. One such transmission line with a rating 
f +260,000 volts is expected to be placed in service in 1968 to augment an existing a.c. 
ine between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 


The search for economies in transmission systems has led to changes not only in 
1aterials used but also in tower erection and cable-stringing methods. Guyed aluminum 
-shaped and Y-shaped transmission towers are being used increasingly in place of self- 
upporting towers where the terrain is suitable, and erection costs are being reduced by the 
se of helicopters to transport tower sections to the site and for tower assembly. The use 
helicopters for spraying in brush control on the right-of-way and for line inspection and 
laintenance is becoming more widespread. 


_At present, domestic interconnections of from 66,000 volts to 230,000 volts exist 
etween systems in Alberta and British Columbia; Saskatchewan, Manitoba and north- 
estern Ontario; the interconnected northeastern and southern Ontario systems and 
uebec; and between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Important international inter- 
mnections exist between British Columbia and the State of Washington; Ontario and 
¢ State of Michigan; Ontario and the State of New York ; Quebec and the State of New 
ork; and New Brunswick and the State of Maine. 
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Section 2.—Progress in Construction of Generating Facilities, 1966 


During 1966, Canada’s electric power generating capacity increased by 1,922,000 kw.: 
thermal capacity, which includes nuclear electric, accounted for 1,059,000 kw.; and the 
remaining 863,000 kw. was installed in hydro plants. In terms of the amount of generating 
capacity installed in one year in Canada, 1966 ranks third; the years of greater installation 
were 1959 and 1965 when 2,500,000 kw. and 2,200,000 kw., respectively, were placed 
in service. The new capacity placed in service in 1966 raised Canada’s total generating 
capacity to 31,400,000 kw., consisting of 22,700,000 kw. hydro and 8,700,000 kw. thermal. 


Present estimates indicate that more than 2,350,000 kw. of new generating capacity 
will go into service during 1967, 1,600,000 kw. thermal and 750,000 kw. hydro. Including 
the capacity scheduled for 1967, Canada’s power producers have under construction 61 
have scheduled within the next few years a total of 23,300,000 kw. of new capacity 
13,900,000 kw. hydro and 9,400,000 kw. thermal. 


Newfoundland.—In Newfoundland, construction of 39,908 kw. of new therma 
generating capacity was completed before the end of 1966 and construction of 559,000 kw 
of hydro-electric generating capacity was continuing. Of great significance was thi 
announcement, late in 1966, of the start of construction of some 4,500,000 kw. of hydro 
electric capacity on the Churchill River in Labrador. 

The capacity brought into service in 1966 consisted principally of a 25,000-kw. gas 
turbine unit installed at the Bowater Power Company’s plant in Corner Brook and ‘ 
12,500-kw. unit at the new Holyrood gas-turbine plant of the Newfoundland and Labrado 
Power Commission. Construction on the Commission’s Bay d’Espoir hydro developmen 
continued during 1966 with 229,500 kw. of hydro-electric capacity scheduled for servic 
in 1967 and a further 229,500 kw. later. Construction plans by the Churchill Falls Powe 
Corporation Limited for the 4,500,000-kw. Churchill River hydro station calls for powe 
from the first units to be available in 1971-72 and installation of other units as demand fo 
power increases; this station, when completed, will be one of the world’s largest hydr 
developments. | 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia, electric generating capacity totalling 36,000 kw. wa 
commissioned in 1966, 27,750 kw. is expected to come into service in 1967 and anothe 
230,000 kw. is proposed for installation later. ; 

The capacity of the Nova Scotia Power Commission’s Glace Bay thermal plant 0 
Cape Breton Island was boosted to 108,000 kw. in 1966 following installation of a 36,006 
kw. unit. In 1967, the capacity of the Commission’s Weymouth Falls hydro plant on tk 
Sissiboo River will be doubled by the addition of a 9,000-kw. unit, and Scott Maritim 
Pulp Limited will begin operation of its new single-unit 18,750-kw. thermal plant : 
Abercrombie Point. Proposed for installation subsequent to 1967 at the Commission 
Trenton and Point Tupper thermal plants are units of 150,000 kw. and 80,000 kw., re 
pectively. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s total electric generating capacity was increase 
by 110,000 kw. in 1966, 110,500 kw. remained under construction for service in 1967 ar 
another 1,100,000 kw. is either planned or under construction for completion later. 

A 110,000-kw. unit at the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission’s Courtené 
Bay thermal plant was brought into service in 1966, raising the plant’s capacity | 
173,000 kw.; another 110,000-kw. unit is scheduled for initial service at the Courtené 
Bay plant in 1967. At the Commission’s Mactaquac hydro-electric development on t] 
St. John River, six 100,000-kw. units are being installed, the first unit to be in servi 
about the end of 1967, the second and third in 1968 and the other three by 1976. iy 
Commission has completed site surveys for a new thermal plant at Dalhousie; ultima 
capacity will be 500,000 kw. with the first of five units to be in service by late 196 
A 500-kw. unit for the Commission’s Milltown hydro development on the St. Croix Riv 
was being installed for service in 1967. | 
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_  Quebec.—In 1966, Quebec’s extensive program of power-plant construction added 
404,040 kw. of new capacity to the province’s already considerable total of almost 
11,000,000 kw. The new capacity is all hydro-electric. A total of 562,870 kw. of new 
capacity is scheduled for 1967, 300,000 kw. of which will be thermal and 262,870 kw. 
hydro. On the basis of present scheduling, nearly 5,000,000 kw. of new capacity, most of 
it hydro, should come into service in Quebec during the years 1968-74. 


__ One of North America’s most spectacular engineering projects, the harnessing of the 


power potential of the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, went ahead on schedule during 
1966. The project involves the construction of seven hydro plants on the two rivers and 
the installation of additional capacity at an existing station. The total amount of new 
yenerating capacity to be made available by the Manicouagan-Outardes project will be 
n excess of 5,500,000 kw. Manic 2, eleven miles from the mouth of the Manicouagan 
River, went into operation in 1965 with 635,000 kw. of generating capacity in five units; 
wo more units were installed in 1966, increasing the plant generating capacity to 888,300 
cw. A final unit is scheduled for installation in 1967. Manic 1 went into service in 1966 
with two units, each rated at 61,470 kw.; a third unit will complete the development in 
967. The largest development in the Manicouagan—Outardes hydro complex is Manic 5, 
lesigned for a total generating capacity of 1,344,000 kw. in eight units. When completed, 
he buttressed, multi-arch dam at Manic 5 will be over 4,000 feet long and 703 feet high 
it the highest point above bedrock and will be one of the highest and most massive dams 
f its kind in the world. First power is expected in 1970 and completion of the plant in 
‘972. Last of the new Manicouagan plants to come into service in the current program 
vill be Manic 3, with a total generating capacity of 1,120,000 kw. in seven units ; Initial 
ervice is scheduled for 1972 and completion of the plant for 1974. 


On the Outardes River, power at Outardes 4 will be generated by four 158,000-kw. 
inits, the first three of which will be in service in 1968 and the fourth in 1970. The dam 
+ Outardes 4 will create a reservoir with a surface area of more than 250 sq. miles. The 
inderground powerhouse planned for Outardes 3 will house four 189,000-kw. units; three 
we scheduled for initial operation in 1968 and the fourth in 1969. The Outardes 2 plant, 
djacent to the existing Outardes Falls station, is scheduled to go into service in 1970 
vith a total capacity of 447,000 kw. in three units. 


Elsewhere in the province, Quebec Hydro is developing two sites on the Quinze 
tapids reach of the Upper Ottawa River to supply power to the rapidly developing north- 
restern region. The Rapides des [les plant is designed for four 37,250-kw. units; one 
nit was installed in 1966 and two are scheduled for 1967, with development of the fourth 
lependent upon the magnitude of local power demands. The First Falls plant is designed 
or 120,000 kw. in four units, one to be installed each year from 1968 to 1970 and the fourth 
t a later unscheduled date. 


The capacity of Quebec’s first large thermal station, the Tracy plant near Sorel, will 
@ increased in 1967 by the addition of two 150,000-kw. units, bringing the station capacity 
9 600,000 kw. 


Construction of Quebec’s first nuclear generating plant rated at 250,000 kw., began 
1 1966. The Gentilly nuclear station, being built by Atomic Energy of Canada in co- 
peration with Quebec Hydro, is located at Pointe aux Roches on the south shore of the 
t. Lawrence River and is scheduled for completion in 1971. 


Ontario.—In 1966, Ontario’s electric generating capacity was increased by 818,640 
W.; 783,900 kw. will be brought into operation in 1967 and another 5,760,000 kw. is 
lanned or under construction for service in later years. Most of the new capacity is 
1ermal-electric. 


During 1966, the power development program of The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
lission of Ontario involved construction on five hydro-electric stations, six conventional 
ermal stations and two nuclear-electric plants. The Commission’s Kipling hydro 
ation on the Mattagami River began operation in 1966 with a generating capacity of 
25,400 kw. At the Mountain Chute hydro site on the Madawaska River, two units, 
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each rated at 69,750 kw., are scheduled for service in late 1967. Additional generating 
capacity was being installed at Barrett Chute and Stewartville Stations on the Madawasks 
River downstream from Mountain Chute; by 1969, two additional 55,800-kw. units ai 
Barrett Chute will bring that station’s capacity to 151,400 kw., and two 45,900-kw. units 
at Stewartville will increase the station’s capacity to 153,000 kw. Construction of the 
Aubrey Falls hydro station on the Mississagi River started in 1966; the station’s tw 
80,000-kw. units are scheduled for completion in 1969. 


At Lakeview generating station on the shore of Lake Ontario near Toronto, installatior 
of the fifth 300,000-kw. steam unit was completed in 1966. The ultimate capacity o 
Lakeview, to be realized in 1968, will be 2,400,000 kw. in eight units. The Lambtor 
station, on the St. Clair River about 14 miles south of Sarnia, will house four 500,000-kw 
units to come into service at the rate of one a year between 1968 and 1971. Ontaric 
Hydro installed a number of combustion turbine generators in southern Ontario to servi 
as standby units and contribute to the provision of an adequate margin of reserve capacity 
at times of peak load, particularly during the present period of rapid load growth. Siti 
investigations for a proposed coal-fired thermal-electric station are being carried out 01 
the north shore of Lake Erie, the schedule for the new station calling for four 500,000-kw 
units to be installed between 1972 and 1977. | 


In the nuclear-electric field, installation of the 200,000-kw. CANDU unit at Dougla 
Point was completed late in 1966 and work continued on the Pickering nuclear-electri 
station. At Pickering, two 540,000-kw. units are scheduled for initial operation in 197; 
and 1971, and at least two other identical units are expected to be installed later. | 

Manitoba.—Manitoba’s electric generating capacity remained unchanged in 1966 
however, 26,000 kw. of new generating capacity will be installed in 1967 and anothe 
1,241,000 kw. in later years. | 


Most of the new capacity will be installed on the Nelson River as a result of an agree 
ment signed by the Governments of Manitoba and Canada. The agreement calls fo 
construction of a hydro plant at Kettle Rapids, diversion of flow from the Churchill Rive 
into the Nelson River near Thompson, regulatory facilities at the outlet of Lake Winnipe 
and transmission facilities from the Kettle Rapids site to Winnipeg. Capacity of the Kettl 
Rapids plant will be approximately 1,000,000 kw., of which 400,000 kw. is expected t. 
be in service by 1971. To accommodate the anticipated demand for power before com 
pletion of the Kettle Rapids project, the capacity of Manitoba Hydro’s Brandon an 
Selkirk thermal stations will be increased by 105,000 kw. and 26,000 kw., respectively 
The Grand Rapids hydro-electric station on the Saskatchewan River will be complete 
in 1968 when the fourth and final unit of 109,250 kw. is installed. | 


Saskatchewan.—In Saskatchewan, electric power generating capacity increase 
by 92,800 kw. in 1966, 77,400 kw. of which was hydro-electric capacity and 15,400 kw 
thermal capacity. Although no new capacity is scheduled for 1967, 186,600 kw. of hydr 
capacity and 330,800 kw. of thermal capacity are planned or under construction for ir 
stallation in subsequent years. | 


The bringing into service of two 38,700-kw. units in 1966 completed Saskatchewa 
Power Corporation’s 278,400-kw. Squaw Rapids hydro-electric plant on the Saskatchewa. 
River. Also, a 15,400-kw. gas-fired unit was brought into service at the Corporation: 
Success thermal plant near Swift Current. Two 150,000-kw. steam turbines will be adde 
at the Boundary Dam thermal plant at Estevan, scheduled for service in 1969 and 1970 
At the South Saskatchewan River Project near Outlook, three 62,200-kw. generators wi 
be in service by 1968; the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration is building the dai 
and reservoir primarily for irrigation purposes and the Saskatchewan Power Corporatio. 
is installing the hydro-electric generating facilities. | 


Alberta.—Alberta’s total installed electric generating capacity increased by 303,66 
kw. in 1966—172,750 kw. in hydro-electric plants and 130,900 kw. in thermal plant 


| 
| 
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It is estimated that 330,500 kw. of new thermal capacity will be installed in 1967 and 
another 780,000.kw. is scheduled for subsequent years. 


A 161,500-kw. hydro-electric unit, at present the largest in Canada, went into service 
in 1966 at the Big Bend development of Calgary Power Ltd., raising the capacity of the 
plant to 305,500 kw. At the pumping station associated with the Big Bend plant, a 
pumping-generating unit with a generator rating of 11,250 kw. was installed in 1966, 
increasing the total generating capacity to 20,970 kw. in two units. The Company’s 
Wabamun thermal plant is being extended to house a new 300,000-kw. coal-burning 
unit which, in 1967, will boost the plant capacity to 582,000 kw. A similar unit is under 
consideration for commissioning in 1970. Canadian Utilities Limited installed a 20,000- 
kw. gas-turbine unit at Simonette in 1966, and is installing a 150,000-kw. coal-fired unit 
for service in 1969 at the Battle River thermal plant near Forestburg. The City of Ed- 
monton commissioned a 75,000-kw. gas-fired steam turbo-generator at its Edmonton 
thermal plant in 1966 and plans to build a new plant consisting of two 165,000-kw. gas- 
fired units for service in the early 1970s. 


_ British Columbia.—British Columbia’s electric generating capacity increased 
by 114,520 kw. in 1966, and a further 304,100 kw. is scheduled for service in 1967. New 
installations scheduled for operation after 1967 will yield almost 2,900,000 kw. 


In 1966, Cominco Ltd. completed the installation of the fourth and final unit at 
Waneta hydro-electric station on the Pend d’Oreille River; the new unit, rated at 76,000 
‘w., increases the station capacity to 292,000 kw. A 34,560-kw. turbo-generator was 
nstalled by Columbia Cellulose Company Limited to produce electric power from process 
team for the bleached-craft mill at Watson Island near Prince Rupert. Installation 
f the fourth 162,000-kw. unit at the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority’s 
surrard thermal station will be completed in 1967, raising the total generating capacity 
f the station to 648,000 kw. During 1967, MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Lim- 
ted will install a 40,000-kw. steam turbo-generator at the 14,925-kw. Powell River plant, 
md the capacity of Alcan’s Kemano hydro-electric station will be boosted to 812,800 
w. with the addition of an eighth unit rated at 105,600 kw. 


Substantial progress in construction on the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
\uthority’s Portage Mountain development on the Peace River was reported in 1966. 
‘he development is planned for ten units with a total capacity of 2,270,000 kw., three 
f which are scheduled for service by the autumn of 1968. Work progressed on the three 
torage dams being built by the Power Authority under the terms of the Columbia River 
treaty which entitles Canada to one half of the power benefits accruing in the United 
tates from the regulation of 15,500,000 acre-feet of water to be stored in Canada behind 
2e Duncan, Arrow and Mica Dams and one half of the value of the estimated flood damage 
revented in the United States through the operation of the dams for flood control. The 
aree storage dams are required by the Treaty to be in operation in 1973. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In 1966, a net total of 1,340 kw. of new 
ermal capacity was added at various locations in the Yukon Territory and 750 kw. 
‘the Northwest Territories. Some 7,100 kw. of new thermal capacity will begin oper- 
don in 1967 and at least 8,000 kw. (possibly as much as 16,000 kw.) of hydro capacity 
proposed for installation during 1968-70. 


ection 3.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
railable generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
m peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such gener- 
ing facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, 

the time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant 
pacity requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 
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Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1956. The annual rate 
of increase was 6.8 p.c. in the ten-year period 1956-66 and 4.9 p.c. in the four-year period 
1962-66. In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1967-71 is 8.6 p.c.; 
thermal generating capability is expected to grow at an average rate of 15.2 p.c. a year 
in the forecast period compared with 13.3 p.c. in the period 1956-66, and hydro-electric 
capability is expected to increase at 5.9 p.c. a year compared with 5.3 p.c. in the 1956-66 
period. This rate of growth in hydro generating capability in the forecast period is at- 
tributable to the large power projects under construction in relatively remote areas which 
will be completed within the next few years (see pp. 670-673). ; 

Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by — 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric gener- — 
ating capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest 
thermal capability, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first nuclear power 
station went into commercial operation in Ontario in late 1966. | 

The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is in- 
dicated for Ontario at 5,322,000 kw., followed by Quebec at 3,668,000 kw., British Columbia | 
at 2,073,000 kw. and Alberta at 1,121,000 kw. Ontario will meet most of its increased | 
generating capability by adding 4,814,000 kw. in thermal capability and 508,000 kw. | 
in hydro capability, the former including 1,200,000 kw. nuclear. Quebec will add 3,327,000 — 
kw. hydro and 341,000 thermal and British Columbia 1,706,000 kw. hydro and 367,000 | 
kw. thermal. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand | 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial - 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 6.6 p.c. 
a year from 1956 to 1966 and 8.2 p.c. a year from 1962 to 1966; peak load demand is | 
forecast to increase at the average rate of 7.1 p.c. a year in the period 1967-71. As a | 
result of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady — 
increase in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to_ 
the United States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability in the 1956-66 period | 
increased each year from 1956 to 1960 and in 1962 and 1965. The forecast is for increases ' 
from 1967 to 1971 with the exception of 1968. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm | 
power peak load reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960 and fell to 11.4 p.c. in 1966 but is” 
expected to increase to 19.1 p.c. in 1971. 


3.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1966 
(Thousand kilowatts) 
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Type of Generating Facility 


t j Thermal-Electric | 
Province or Territory Hydro- Stahiy, Total 
Electric Stontn C@bin- f bo oes | 
bustion uy — 
Esso at ee ee ee pena ee SS ee SS oe Se 
INieWwiOunGlancd ae me tat etre tetonte oe orremin sec teereree eens 454 52 is 25 544 
Prince Mawardvisland ie. sete. eee ele etereic —~ 51 7 — 58 
Nowa, Scotia. co0, tick ace, caae Genii gate ge ei open 141 482 3 — 626 | 
INE WERTUNS WIC eee ae erie rte asians es tlecciaie Scrap eee es 251 421 7 — 679 | 
Qucbeons Hose eee eo Pe ae, se SS SE 10,141 374 15 36 10,566 
Orta toe eae WS. ee Ee eo aoe oe tog. ca. cdeeraga mrsmeesc 5,687 2,947 7 149 8,790 © 
Nani tol. ee ee re econ ate puciaia Cro Meeaeiss 1,061 291 11 — 1,363 
SAS icAtChe waren cee eterna ae eletorietete vol stave elon’ seoksLs 392 531 33 40 
AT ertaie it: ert ee Shes oe hh ea et th en de See teR ee 490 820 26 155 1,491 — 
British! Colum Digester se sees tts nee teleeee 2,779 664 121 177 3,741 | 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .............e0eeee: 63 1 14 1 
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oi ppeespt me omega Syne deen Si leat ee a 
Section 4.—Electric Power Statistics | 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


; 


The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. arlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. i 


5.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1957-66, and by Province 1965 and 196¢ 


Generated by— Generated by— | 4 

Year and eseie 4 se ear and —— roel | 
Province or ota rovince or otal — 

: Water Thermal : Water Thermal i 
Territory Power Power Territory Power Power . | 

000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

19ST tte core thes Meuse 83,373,220 | 7,668,860 | 91,042,080 |1962.............. 104,050,724 | 13,418,024 |117, 468,748" 
TODS ho eee re ake 90, 509, 200 6,975,089 | 97,484,289 1/1963.............. 103,831,866 | 18,406,328 122,238, 194 
1959r>./seeres ea 97,039,830 | 7,588,653 |104,628,483 |1964.............. 113,343,948 | 21,642,799 |134, 986,747. 
1960)... J... tc ee 105,882,773 | 8,495,160 |114,377, 983 |1965..,........... 117,063,328 | 27,210,502 |144, 273,830 
LOG ees Lae 103,919,241 | 9,794,077 |118,718,318 |/1966.............. 129,834,430 | 28,300,802 |158, 135,232 
1965 1966 | 

| 

NGC BERS 2,497,965 970,044 | 2,708,009 HI Nildvewrss. cseess 2,603,718 320,412 | 2,924,180. 
IPA Ae ba al Ree 316 136 , 596 ASGROI QGP Hah eeeer. eee 291 155,626 155,917 
NGS Saat ote 452,036 | 2,179,644 | 2,631,680 ||N.S.............. 443,186 | 2,429,172 | 2,872,358 
INDE ete cba ee 1,107,943 1,852,193 2 960 RL OGH| Nebo ances cinnssre cite 1,188,427 2,031,916 3, 220,343 
Queherr tence 56,049,744 955,091 | 57,004,835 |IQue............... 62,200,343 541,282 | 62,741,625 
Oui eee 32,966,086 | 11,891,923 | 44,858,009 iOnt............... 36,998,857 | 11,584,150 48 , 583,007) 
Manas cee. 5, 258,000 231,140 | 5,489,140 ||Man.............. 6,036, 882 133,396 | 6,170,278 
Saskaseccachisws 1,698322 |’ 2,038,375 | 93,733,697 qiSaek. 0. 1,686,280 | 2,255,994 | 3,942,274 
ANAS A tle uct at ect pesie 1,417,864 4,173,463 SRO ONO Ziel VA teteernemee reer rere 1,425,028 4,723,660 6, 148,688 
BiGson. eae eee 15;398,746 | 3,488,241 18,831, 987 IB Coo eee same 16,981,084 | 4,074,615 | 21,055,699. 
Y.T. and Y.T. and 
Ni Wieclocten caer 216, 306 51, 292 267 , 598 NEW leaner 270,334 50,579 320, 91 
| q_ ]—— | 

Canada, 1965... .|117, 063,328 | 27,210,502 |144,273,830 || Camada, 1966...|129,834, 430 28,300,802 158,135,231 


tT 4 Pai pees ee ee eee 
Of the total generation in 1966 of 158,135,232,000 kwh., 82.1 p.c. was produced frot 
water power and 17.9 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed markedl 


among provinces as shown in the following statement. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal — 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland............ 89.0 11.0 Manitoba. a... 2. Sacass 0% 97.8 2.2 
Prince Edward Island.... 0.2 99.8 Saskatchewan.........0: 42.8 57.2 | 
Nova Scotia..........-+.- ibse Alberta... G.: dee Gnas «4s: 23.2 76.8 
New Brunswick.......... 36.9 63.1 Britich Columbians... 1 80.6 19.4 | 
Quebecrtes he ctisas cncres care 99.1 0.9 Yukon and Northwest 
Ontario its rete et oe 76.2 23.8 Tetritoriess.<. cote 02 ee oe 84.2 15.8 


Table 6 gives summary figures of 
ince, and Tables 7 and 8 give figures c 
installed capacity in Canada amount 
kw. over 1965. Of the 1966 total, 2 
remainder by industrial establishments. 
customers amounted to 90,846,706,000 k 
which 99.2 p.c. and 99.8 p.c., respectively, 


Sales to power customers excludin 


ELECTRIC POWER STATISTICS 
a 


facilities made up 51.5 p.c. of the total 


farm customers were 32.8 p.c. and 32. 


in both years. 
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power production and distribution classified by proy- 
lassified by type of production establishment. 
ed to 30,765,024 kw. in 1966 
5,755,009 kw. w 


Total 


, an increase of 1,417,243 
ere accounted for by utilities and the 


During 1965 and 1966, total sales to ultimate 


compared with 3,684,121,000 kwh. in 1965. 


2 p.c., respectively, 
Exports to the United States in 1966 a 


6.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


wh. and 99,773,839,000 kwh., respectively, of 
was sold by utilities. 


g sales to industrial establishments with generating 
in 1965 and 52.1 p.c. in 1966, sales to domestic and 
and commercial sales 14.6 p.c. 
mounted to 4,397,333,000 kwh. 


| f Total Electrical Utilities 
Proving RE suory | Gomera | Bade | Bemerted | untimate | Revenue ue 
Province or Territory Capacity eo U.S.A. Customers! Ultimate | Employees and 
: Customers? Wages 
kw. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. No. $’000 No. $’000 
7 1965 
Newfoundland ee 530,630 | 2,684,437 — 83, 952 17,120 736 3,011 
Prince Edward Island.. 57,646 136,912 — 26,724 3, 897 179 868 
Nova COMMS. sss a's 631,376 | 2,501,566 — 220,596 36, 816 1,672 7,840 
ew Brunswick........ 581,071 2,904,789 236 , 350 170,132 32,191 1,674 9,735 
MPCG....0;. 00s Jan-.. 10,769,095 | 52,228,519 46 , 900 1,639,179 273,117 12,581 77, 483 
| CO a ne ae 9,291,822 | 49,276,395 3,093,736 2,219, 482 390, 447 16,578 104, 490 
Wanitoba St eerie 1,406,541 6,150, 563 _ 304,295 50,629 2,965 16, 447 
Saskatchewan.......... 967, 425 3,240, 441 _ 292,142 52,674 2,317 omoou 
| ae 1,397,825 | 5,603,010 — 419, 807 75,304 1,931 11,432 
3ritish Columbia...... 3,627,119 | 19,170,525 307, 1358 606 , 954 106, 475 2,881 18,919 
Yukon and Northwest 
| Merritories........... 87,231 | - 267,598 — 6, 589 4,599 280 1,700 
| Canada, 1965...... 29,347,781 (144,164,755 | 3,684,121 | 5,989,852 1,043,269 43,794 265,582 
1966 
Newfoundland......... 588,952 | 2,843,549 — 92,563 19,358 960 4,359 
*rince Edward Island.. 57,391 155,917 —_ 28, 484 4,269 197 897 
ova Scotia........... 667,504 | 2,683,463 — 225, 839 39,519 1,754 8,666 
New Brunswick........ 694,596 3,168,491 311,195 174, 488 34,764 1, 400 7,619 
Juebec Betete steak esac evs. @ 11,188,766 | 56,592,430 25, 872 1,691,068 296,301 12,172 90, 146 
/ntario oA OC pe ee 9,784,513 | 53,825,017 3,246,7074| 2,266,320 421,064 16,831 112,542 
2 ee 1,412,771 6, 475, 488 —_— 310,730 54, 227 2,750 16,338 
askatchewan.......... 1,006,607 3,634,383 _ 300, 039 57, 184 1,608 10,216 
SS Sel 1,500,035 6,155,082 — 428,151 80,314 1,983 12,710 
Titish Columbia...... 3,776,125 | 21,101,201 813 , 5595 634,329 118,349 2,979 PI) vos al 
‘ukon and Northwest 
paerritories........... 87,764 320,913 _ 7,329 5,272 302 1,989 
Canada, 1966...... 30,765,024 /156, 955,934 | 4,397,333 | 6,159,290 1,130, 621 42,886 286,599 


1 Excludes industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities, of which there were 
il and 157 in 1965 and 1966, respectively. ? Excludes revenue from sales to industrial establishments that 
irechase power and have generating facilities; totalling $71,867,000 and $78,847,000 in 1965 and 1966, respectively. 
{neludes 297,432,000 kwh. “‘no value” energy. 4 Includes 2,112,603,000 kwh. ‘‘no value”’ energy. 5 In- 
udes 810,633,000 kwh. “‘no value’’ energy. 
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7.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1965 and 1966 


Electrical Utilities 
Year and Item 
Publicly | Privately 
Operated | Operated Total 
1965 
Installed generator capacity.......... kw. 21,152,734 | 3,004,678 | 24,157,412 
Energy generated..........+.+e-eeees 000 kwh.| 97,480,094 | 18,317,525 [110,797,619 
lahobronmpoue -s on DD ODOUE > Oyo mIOS sf 78,615,046 9,133,370 | 87,648,416 
AM pera a0taW eee an Sta mas SOO OURO fe 18,965,048 4,184,155 | 23,149,203 


Disposal of energy in Canada ’...... 7000 kwh.| 92,386,395 


Energy exported to United States... <e 2,825,228 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... No. 5, 450, 832 
Domestic andutanim cements cleitawel 4,823,554 
Commercials. c-section ss $48, 857 
PO WEL: Aree Nantes ee nie ot 77,703 
Streeilichving werner aces ver < 6,218 
Revenue from ultimate customers 2.. $7000 922,146 
Revenue from exports to United States es 3,003 
Eimployees..........ccsceseeseccenve No. 39,693 
Salaries and WageS..........ssseeeees $’000 243,060 
1966 
Installed generator capacity......... kw 22,461,210 
Energy generated.............+--++- 7000 kwh.|109, 184, 839 
PAW TO. ba scans ch nchelereje tan nnmete oa 89,525,777 
AM cya g0eV ley rad Gola s SGD VOUS Den S a 19,659,062 
Energy Made Available in Canada. .’000 kwh. 
Disposal of energy in Canada!....... 7000 kwh.}101, 988,412 
Energy exported to United States..... = 3,096, 943 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... No. 5,607,996 
WOmestic and tals dercieiccuts cle eet =e 4,967,248 
(GOmIMELCIAL. seins Mraheric cic ieleeie te us 550,417 
RO OWCT os eels oes ete ae ausracenet cecote oe 83,044 
Spree trio Mtl os vee ee miele eters larreees ce 7,287 
Revenue from ultimate customers 2.. $7000 1,004, 289 
Revenue from exports to United States ct 1,899 
Gmiployees rrr saee seer psoas terre ae No. 38,365 
Salaries and. Wages: <.-mess oes ete cess $000 260, 834 


1 Excludes sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments wi 
establishments with generating facilities to electrical utilities, and inter- 
from gales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generati 


10,122,534 
680, 108 


529,818 
450,479 
64,576 
13,881 
882 


116, 528 
3,225 
4,101 

22,522 


3,293,799 


16,813, 509 
12,842,630 
4,470, 879 


11,222,693 
923 ,629 


538, 911 
457 , 220 
66, 833 
13,944 
914 


124,039 
4,185 
4,521 

25,765 


102,508, 929 
3,505,336 


5,980,650 
5,274,033 
607 , 933 
91,584 
7,100 
1,038,674 
6, 228 


43,794 


265, 582 


25,755,009 


125,998,348 
101,868, 407 
24,129,941 


ee 


113,211,105 
4,020,572 


6,146,907 
§, 424, 468 
617, 250 
96,988 
8,201 


1,128,328 
6,084 
42,886 
286 , 599 


industrial sales. 


Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 


5,190,369 


33,476,211 
29,414,912 
4,061, 299 


41,655, 826 . 


178,785 
9,202 
8, 438 

714 
37 


5,010,015 


32,136, 884 
27 , 966 , 023 
4,170, 861 


43,744, 829 
376,761 


12,383 
11,627 
710 


Total 


29, 347,78: 


144,273,831 
117, 068,82 
27, 210,50, 


144, 164,75 
144, 164,75 
3,684, 12 


5, 989,85 
5, 288,47 
608,64 
91,68 
7,11 


1,043, 26 
7,56 


30, 765, 0: 


158, 135, 2 
129, 884.4 
28, 300,8 


156,955,9 
156, 955,9 
4,397,3. 


6, 159,2 
6, 486,0 
617,5 
97,0 
8 
1,130,€ 


1,6 


th generating facilities, sales by indust 
2 Excludes revel 
ng facilities, and inter-industri 
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8.—Electric Power Generated classified by Ty 


1965 and 1966 


Year and 


Province or Territory Publicly 

Operated 

7000 kwh. 

1965 
LS lee an oat I ae Sa Cana 18, 466 
Ee EL Es At a ae ae ar 5,186 
Nova Scotia..........: 5 CRE Raat taki iameage rein cae wei 718,075 
SE ES ts Seay ean ra ea ie 2,217,138 
St See ee Bio AG cmd tnt tae een 34, 946, 200 
2: SEEN Gree olen sir Ree emus Jee 40, 569,318 
NN See PRE POW 2044 yrad Met nll) gooey eh. KE, 5,416, 869 
WO sic, ok RE EM oe. Gra. dt. 1... 2,984,371 
EE. SIO, sieht nla canal owed shoe 1,488,715 
BI ODD. okt tos,‘ oee ml, wan nas ad... ae 9,026, 493 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 189, 259 
WAMRGAGAOGD. cer x88. ss i ofr bee. oes. ck 97, 480, 094 
1966 

Ne ee 26, 927 
memce edward Island... oss. 6c. die os eessunccens. cnn 5,599 
Ee 1,103,303 
0S See a a A 2,460,789 
Mennrtt Figrrsy be ied. os soi), HE erect, se aakas,.,. 39,579,347 
a cl Ed Raa Sea aimee alas bien creel eikiias 44,324,018 
nee 6. eee Ge as 6, 102,059 
a il kare ied, Hl Oni eas hc... 3,113,758 
Mee cn oe Pek Ree, ol mel pee 1,635,976 
eee OM bia. ge) eerie as Oe). aa. bee ew. cae 10,593,307 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 239,756 
SMEAR ASG. ao S45 c4.cad. oak. hs. «eas 109,184,839 


Electrical Utilities 


Privately 
Operated 


000 kwh. 


2,246, 633 
131,726 
1,630,747 
79,646 
2, 828,579 
1,591, 822 


613,380 
3,749,888 
423,797 
21,307 


13,317,525 


2,340, 234 
150,318 
1,516,508 
122, 547 
6,080,712 
1,533, 208 


638,115 
4,103 , 256 
807,089 
21,522 


16,813,509 


Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 


000 kwh. 


503, 410 


282, 858 
663 , 352 
19, 230,056 
2,696, 869 
72,271 
185, 946 
402,720 
9,381,697 
57,032 


556 , 969 


252, 547 
637 , 007 
17,081, 566 
2,725,781 
68,219 
190, 401 
409, 456 
10,155,303 
59,635 


32,136, 884 


33,476,211 


679 


pe of Establishment, by Province, 


Total 


"000 kwh. 


2,768,509 
136, 912 
2,631,680 
2,960, 136 
57,004, 835 
44, 858,009 
5, 489, 140 
3, 733,697 
5,591,327 
18, 831, 987 
267, 598 


144,273,830 


2,924,130 
155,917 
2,872,358 
3, 220,343 
62,741,625 
48, 583,007 
6,170,278 
3, 942,274 
6,148,688 
21,055,699 
320,913 


158, 135, 232 


| Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 5,630 kwh. in 1965 to 5,911 kwh. 
In 1966. Among the provinces, the averages in 1966 varied from a low of 2,959 kwh. in 


Prince Edward Island to a high of 7,637 kwh. in Manitoba. 


tomers the average annual bill was $83.43 in 1966 as 


of 3.7 p.c. 
Although many utilities 


For domestic and farm cus- 
against $80.44 in 1965, an increase 


do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 


_ domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consump- 


_ tion rose from 7,045 kwh. per 
: from $125.80 to $134.22. 


Item 1962 
SS el 
ale a No. 4,864, 464 

| Kilowatt-hours sold............. "000 23,704, 259 
| Revenue received................ $’000 365,990 
_ Kilowatt-hours per customer..... No. 4,873 
| Average annual bill.............. $ 75.24 
| Revenue per kwh................ cts. 1.54 


if 
i 


i Ibe width’) dleiiin fl 


1963 


4,980,351 
25,321,606 
383, 983 
5,084 
77.10 

1.52 


1964 


5,139,545 
27,277, 574 
401,194 
5,307 
78.06" 
1,47 


1965 


5,282,471 
29,737,741 
424,924 
5,630 
80.44 

1,43 


customer in 1965 to 7,720 kwh. in 1966 and the average bill 


| 9.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electric Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1962-66 


1966 


5, 436,095 
32,131,003 
453 , 534 
5,911 

83. 43 

1.41 
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In 1966, natural gas accounted for 21.7 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal for | 
65.7 p.c., petroleum fuels for 11.9 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 0.7 p.c.; corresponding propor- 
tions in 1965 were 20.6 p.c., 67.8 p.c., 11.1 p.c. and 0.5 p.c., respectively. ; 


10.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 

_ Year and _ : | 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value | 

an tons $ Imp. gal. $ Mecf. $ 
1965 | 
INiewroundlancd sama cic uremic — -— 14,601,458 | 1,294,816 a — | 
Prince Edward Island............... -— — 11,808,525 774, 108 a ~ | 

INOVaSCOUIAd ee leeee. clo ce eae faa: 697,721 | 6,333,938 | 44,063,854 | 2,893,292 a — 
News BCUuuS WICK a ss scclee sce fears 368,092 3,162,023 | 48,486,217 3,183,681 — —_ | 
DUEDECS 5, acters beets eke Lace mike a nas — 34,121,257 2,898,218 —_ — | 
CNG ETON re eet coe craton nse 3,932,259 | 35,347,158 | 5,749,254 | 1,005,800 Pe Sif 90,250 
INLATICODE.;. Ae Soman tae es ate eee 192, 907 788,893 | 2,808,103 455,736 402,338 109,359 
Saslcatchew all. . cme cin ccs eae cine srs 1,195, 893 2,292,242 9,789,764 579,352 | 10,707,602 1,271,986 © 
A bertaiss..& docs ee. etaenme dae ios 1,334, 842 1,723,449 4,099,032 378,814 | 27,579, 163 4,489,604 | 
British Columbia... .2.0.. 08-2064 — — 12,113,577 | 1,865,260 | 20,688,684 5,725,391 | 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... — — 2,895,041 865,170 _ — 
Canadas 965.%......J.cneeece 7,721,714 | 49,647,703 |190,536,082 | 16,194,247 | 59,601,324 | 11,686,540 
1966 
Mogfosudland ohamet | elt eee 13 * 19,663,021 | 1,669,354 a __ | 
Prince Edward Island............... — — 13,059, 423 860, 417 —_— — | 
INOVaIOCOtAN. Sewer en ss poaens eities 880,714 7,808,885 | 30,303,577 2,012,912 — —_ 
INGWADTUNS WiCkemme esc. soc creme msc 323,799 2,731,044 | 59,982,064 3, 800, 229 — —_ 
@WeD CC nce ee ae eras an — 13,028,501 1,295,478 _ — Be 
ONUATIO SS... Some ee ee cece ee ee 3,858,489 | 34,382,963 6,640,949 1,C68, 130 332,962 150,921 | 
Manitoba eee et ree 86,727 374,983 | 5,525,748 842,244 174,615 50, 582 | 
Saskatchewan 2c... cacseese scot. e- 1,230,002 2,421,456 | 11,964,751 711,245 | 12,829,268 2,392,552 
‘Al bertane: si ack cee? aoe alee Lae 1,499,049 1,806, 289 6,715,602 549,205 | 30,060,165 4,951,671 
British Columbia... seebe nts coe — — 40 , 409, 447 4,160,716 | 20,877,717 5,641,502. 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... — — 2,091,874 523,072 — _ 
Canada, 1966............... 7,878,780 | 49,525,620 |209,384,957 | 17,493,002 | 64,274, 727 13,187,228 


| 
Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of Electrical 
Utilities 

Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the’ 
export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board established in November 1959. 
and concerned with all matters relating to energy resources within the jurisdiction of the. 
Parliament of Canada (see Domestic Trade Chapter XXI, Part II, Section 4 for an outline: 


1 


of the functions and operations of the National Energy Board). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 8, p. 679, giving statistics by type of establishment, | 
shows that 68 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1965 was produced by publicly. 
operated utilities, 9 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 23 p.c. by industrial establish 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec. 
output at one time was predominantly from privately owned plants and in Ontario almost, 
all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility. Figures for 1962 and subsequent 
years will show a much greater proportion of publicly operated electrical utilities i 
they will reflect the recent provincial take-over of privately owned facilities in both: 
British Columbia and Quebec. = | 

1 


| 


i 
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Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been 
attempted in most provinces. Neither Newfoundland nor Prince Edward Island has a 
provincially operated electric power system, although in the former province a Commission, 
known as the Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission, was established by the 
provincial government in 1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power wherever needed 
throughout the province, particularly to rural areas. In Prince Edward Island, the town 
of Summerside and surrounding area is served by the municipally operated Town of 
Summerside Electric Light Department. The functions and activities of provincially 
operated electric power commissions in the other provinces are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. : 

Nova Scotia.—With total fixed assets of $123,770,097, including $22,705,033 worth 
of work in progress, the self-supporting Nova Scotia Power Commission is one of the 
largest businesses in the province, employing nearly 1,000 people. The Commission was 
created under the Power Commission Act of 1919 to exploit the limited but useful hydro 
potential of the province, as investigated by the Water Power Commission of 1915. 
The first objective was to develop remote sites to supply power and energy at lowest 
possible cost to new industry, particularly pulp and paper operations, and a few centres 
of population. The 1937 Rural Electrification Act, however, provided equalization 
grants and made it possible to carry out the formidable task of bringing power and energy 
to low-density farm and rural village areas. In the past 30 years the picture has changed 
markedly, with a progressive industrial climate providing both a stable base and strong 
opportunities for growth. The Commission’s power development program, as at Dec. 
31, 1966, is outlined on p. 670. 


Today, more than 5,680 miles of transmission and distribution lines conduct the 
mergy generated by about 300,000 kw. capability in 26 stations to and from every corner 
of Nova Scotia. Hydro power now constitutes only a fraction of base load, although it is 
rut to optimum use for peaking purposes. Economical thermal power has risen greatly 
nm importance during the past 10 years and holds most of the answers for the future—with 
he possible exception of Bay of Fundy tidal power. 


'.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1966 


Present Present 


System! and First System! and First 

| Year of Operation ne Output Year of Operation bere Output 
[a a a a ce | Ca Le NS PE oe | a (ee ee 
kw kwh. kw kwh 
estern Network— St. Margaret (1921)......... 10, 400 22,388, 000 
Harmony (1943).......... 600 2,767,000 ||Mersey— 

| Roseway (1930)........... 888 3,512,650 || Original development 

M1952)... sas... 6,000 15,597,751 CRIS Se a ee ea 21,780 64,717,000 
| Ridge (1957).............. 4,000 6,344,730 Cowie Falls (1938)......... 7,200 21,794,700 
| Portable (diesel).......... 200 450 Deep Brook (1950)........ 9,000 24,030,300 
|'Sissiboo (1960)............ 6,000 17,491,780 || Lower Great Brook (1955). 4,500 11,015,060 
| Weymouth CLOGh ine sa 9,000 26,664, 400 : 
i Canseau (diesel) (1987)...... 700 8,740 
astern Network— usket. (O29) ge seen teens 2,160 10, 837,376 
Barrie Brook (1940)....... 360 723, 820 

Dickie Brook (1948)...... 3,800 6,361,320 ||\Cumberland— 

‘Malay Falls (CiO28) eee, Fo 3,600 7,683,340 Maccan (thermal) (1927). . 26, 850 83,606, 400 
Ruth Halls (1925). i. . bya. 6,970 23,910, 160 Seaboard (thermal) (1930) 108,000 421,116,903 . 
_Liscomb G57) 2 eee oe 450 2,595, 416 

Trenton (thermal) (1951) .. 60,000 283 , 899, 200 Potalsus ee ae. 292,458 |1,057, 066,496 
Fe Res ot ie TE ee ee ee 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at Mar. 31, | 
1967 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
kw. kw. 

Grand Balise.. scare Hydro 63, 000 Grandglaken... nee ee Steam 101, 250 
Musquash .titente-).. ita Hydro 6,960 Saint John (Dock St.).. Steam 16,000 
PRODUC UCL es wastes ss Hydro 20, 000 Chatham yom eer Steam 32,500 
Beechwoodt.ccsss swe eis: Hydro 112,500 Grand Manan.......... Diesei 2,350 

TILE O WIE rasan. 0 cholece crete otete Hydro 3,036 oo 
SISSON: ice ciettic © cree ss sla ere Hydro 10,000 TOTAL CAPACITY. sereseerte eee eie 540, 961 
Courtenay Bay......... Steam 173,365 Se 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan are interconnected 
in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 12 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1963. Power plant construction under 
way in New Brunswick during 1966 is outlined at p. 670. 


12.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ende 
Mar. 31, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
High-voltage transmission line. . miles 1,845 1,947 2,093 2,255 2,315 
Distributtan bev. 6.020 cases ce ie 8,390 8, 447 8,528 8, 586 8,664 
Direct customers.............+¢+ No. 117,073 118, 443 121,036 124,030 124,753 
Plant Capacities: vs css sveesin 22 kw. 348, 736 406 , 636 419,761 430,261 540,961 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. |1,644,740,890 |1,797, 928,340 |2, 207, 165,360 2,571, 484,730 | 3,013, 532,860 
Capital invested.¢.. isaex. seed. $ 170,859,403 | 184,956,439 | 205,192,288 | 247,896,370 291, 563,329 
Revenue yee Oo cieoens tes $ 22,591, 554 24,650, 853 29,244,088 33, 108,342 37,601,262 


o_o 


Quebec.—Stream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 
created in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, ¢. 46) and 
1930 (SQ 1930, c. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control and to construct and operate certain storage | 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. On Apr. 1, 1955, the Commission was abolished and — 
its powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the © 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time — 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at — 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs © 
on the North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River and one at tHe | 
outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup (lower). In 1965, eleven auxiliary reservoirs on i 
the St. Maurice System and two on the Gatineau were turned over by the Department of | 
Natural Resources to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission for operation and main- — 
tenance. 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. J ohn, the Lake 
Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers — 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 
Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River — 
controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the | 


| 
y 
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ontrol of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: Témiscouata Lake on the Mada- 
yaska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa River, 
sac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc River, 
tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission —The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
stablished in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
o industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
west rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
uission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
he Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and. Power Company, the St. Maurice 
‘ower Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
he Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 
llectric Company, and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
ransactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
rganizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
ngle authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
<cept for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
[ which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 


At the end of 1966 Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiaries had in operation 57 hydro- 
ectric stations (nine of which were under construction) having a capacity of 7,417,501 kw., 
id 14 thermal-electric stations (one of which was being enlarged) having a capacity of 
15,743 kw.—a total capacity in operation of 7,763,244 kw. These facilities permit the 
ilanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and the most efficient use of the water 
wer resources of the province. Power plant construction under way in Quebec during 
166-67 is outlined at p. 671. 


13.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 
1965 and 1966 


Item 1965 1966 
este ste are oe bel eee ed ge li ye ee Be, 
MEE te BEET IONS OO kw. 7,349,714 7,763,244 
NN Le Pe ic Aa nem Lie bog ics silent as widvmihaded aman kw. 7,005,981 7,417,501 
Dera roid laginiawn Laool ald. adovlnia : kw. 348,788 845,748 
naitidated Lal Eur Ske 7 ii ing ae an ec a ecard Veet kw. 6,856, 000 7,388, 000 
| ap gaa lial aay Teaaaneneealeetthaentisidsin Siig 000,000 kw. 39,783 44,013 
| $ 288, 156, 148 313, 530,432 
stomers, Benet Wirt stag. MOR Dela 1 phd eoLabia Gh. eed No. 1,539,073 1,581, 241 
a: y>:-,-.. =: Peg 9 bein eaneee dete wae epa a meee. 9 i $ 296 , 561, 000 321,496, 000 
rating expenditures, incl. power purchases............0.cceceecececece $ 180, 410, 000 200, 526,000 
pital COB Nin choc 8... Feary Oh vnlat» A cesar view ecb . co eee $ 314,817, 488 317,062, 293 
eeeeeto-blant at cost)... 2.4.6.6. 601. veel vened. Moot. ocb.. $ 2,959, 242,963 3,526,597, 369 
pieces, at Dec. 31, excl. construction personnel.... ............... No. 10,976 11, 466 
aries and wages paid, excl. construction............ecceccececceceecee $ 65, 000, 000 86,278,000 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
‘elf-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 


ithe Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
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advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. ‘Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric Dis- 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


The entire provincial area served is regarded for financial and administrative purposes. 
as a unit, but there is no electrical connection between the Commission’s facilities in north- 
western Ontario and those serving customers in the remainder of the province. Statistics 
are therefore presented for two operating systems, the East System and the West System; 
the systems respectively serve the areas east and west of a line extending north from Lake! 
Superior to the Albany River, a line that roughly conforms with the boundary dividing 
Thunder Bay District from the Districts of Algoma and Cochrane. : 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual 
function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
into seven regions with regional offices located in seven major municipalities. | 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
tion or purchase and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in municipalities having 
cost contracts with the Commission. ‘The Commission supplies power in bulk, though not 
under cost contract, to direct customers, including industrial customers whose requirements 
are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impracticable 
mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain interconnected systems. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, thi 
Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a small group 
of about 30 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities 
Retail service throughout the province is provided for the most part, however, by thi 
municipal electrical utilities, who supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, il 
many villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical utilitie 
are owned and operated by local commissions. 


During 1966, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased b; 
$194,245,123 and at the end of the year amounted to $3,125,460,173. Assets, afte 
deducting accumulated depreciation, were $3,189,601,030. In that year, 358 associate 
municipal electrical utilities engaged in the retail distribution of electricity purchase: 
power from the Commission. The assets of these utilities, after deducting accumulate: 
depreciation, amounted to $994,362,633, of which $406,329,792 represented the equit, 
acquired in the Commission’s systems by the municipal utilities operating under cos 
contracts. i 


The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1966 is given in Tab) 

14 and is also outlined at pp. 671-672. \' 
| 

| 


oa 
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14.—Current Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1966 


; F Installed 
Development Units In Service Capaciy 
—< ee —— 
No. kw. 
Lakeview—near Toronto.............. eos Nae ohare re, Der NA IY 8 1961-68 2, 400,000 
Douglas Point Nuclear goWersnonn Ainearding. Lia). snide: aceon en os 1 1967 200,000 
Mountain BoM bG  MACAWOSKS DIVER. 6... does ccncscesccces scoéscceccel.. 2 1967 139,500 
a imuesacuthrol Samia. Pee LP, A. 4 1968-70 ’ 2,000,000 
ickering—20 miles east of Toronto— 

Fe eta tans dl iy atl A RR ca Ra AMR 2 1970-71 1,080,000 
Diesel............ Oc A DN G's 0705 0 OIC LO SAY CMEC ORO Oe REE eee a 3 1970-71 15,000 
Barrett Chute (extension)—Madawaska River................ccceeceeeess 2 1968 111,600 
Meme halls—Mipsicsigi Rivera... 0.2... ..ssccsecsecisecececsscccc cece. 2 1969 130, 0001 
Stewartville (extension)—Madawaska River..............cccecccecceesecs 2 1969 91,800 
Mee BCAL. 1 GF, LOVES, san6 coc Gs. cesses ce ceeschecstce cece 2 1871-72 
| 2 Not 2,000,000 
: é : ; established 
Combustion turbine units—various sites... ....6...0.c5 cue Uadescccoccecce. 19 1967 184,780 

1 Tentative capacity. 
| ; 
15.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated 
| and Purchased (All Systems), December 1964-66 
a 
| Hydro- Thermal- 
Year and System Electric Electric P eae a 
Stations! Stations! Vc tae 
| kw. kw. kw. 
December 1964— 
EGIL TA). LAG) S.. on Gado cca tates ed es RE Pee. lf 4,445,250 2,027,000 617,000 
ons sno nck pasts ceonacci cont FB theca. 593, 500 93,000 ~ 
| permed een Pacis. coir, (et. aay ll. cose’, aad Mb. 5,038, 750 25120,000 617, 000 
December 1965— 
I Tae ay, ch or Sia Gaul esi cvs v nt anni eceaceti is et Ge. C. 4,391,350 2,600,000 521,300 
IEE PELOMI OILS SON, POSS) OT. ROL UOT. Ou, BEL 593, 500 93,000 —~ 
ecsisnne: Gis) SO ie SRE) COTE Oa Ai: 4,984,850 2,693, 000 521,300 
| kia ayia IDV hOGA ~~ COC 
Daiember 1966— 

IN Ny GS A 5a 5 ue 204.6 sss oh eco, hb EK 6 the omc om 4,526,350 2,737,000 521, 500 
ROME A! ee OK RE PSR RET GS a 585, 800 93,000 — 
| ee ere et ee eee 5,112,150 25830, 000 521,500 


SE rina sees Sy SES ry Be bower re, Se bey wc iesihen oe Wor Ti reestgrertibrecin dare lve 
_ 1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 

esystem primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
‘his capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
urchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


16.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Dec. 31, 1962-66 


Nots.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 
eee OU DR PSR OUY TO S8TDOIe i) Pee Hor Bad noeiotiva ) 


| 


System 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


rr 


| kw kw. kw. kw kw 

| 

fast ME Peete. PORE LG 6,362, 585 6,684,726 7,107,690 7,765, 107 8,259,355 
[Se a nee 606,300 615, 570 581, 100 583 , 300 580, 100 


| Remar Ft Lert). es 6, 968, 885 7,300, 296 7,688, 790 8,348,407 8,839,455 
a ee ee ee ee a ee, eee 


| 
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17.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1957-66 


ee ne 


Ultimate Assets of 
Customers Total Commission 
Year Served Power and 
Directly or | Distributed! | Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. kw. $ 
LORT OE de eee Sede git pec avehorgiabentar es rout ye ss" aie 1,674,062 4,970,576 | 2,563,058, 384 
FORRAR ENE SHULL TUR L., Sebticae eee cote sdeainn serekaoter minus: an ae ssayne ° 1,757,405 5,417,536 | 2,756,758, 142 
PORTER. chu, sh remamik bace epee ries “oven eer eapr trae Gas sine 1,830, 453 6,018, 204 2,909 , 088, 086 
TORO te tee ten ete cies an crises sig a ees ene ee eee ag a aa os cing 1,881,472 6, 157, 534 3,044,800, 819 
AGG t ATR tee GALES BIR Rea Moc bia» a obbn ep ineminye Se eine «8 Seaieirlest 1,938,897 6, 463 , 932 3,196, 429, 522 
FOG poden Ne ante dak oh ss eg ep Owe Ee rn Serle alas 1,991,289 6, 968, 885 3, 148,330, 72i 
TOG RM DMs Tree oe we vod itest wa eles cabanas stuns eens esnre™ aS PSS 2,041,732 7,300,296 3,225, 289,70) 
TOE 8 Bet rr cs cis tusleae aye py eis wie be beceegniniti= #7 hams em ieiaie “1a cis ahn oie 2,095,754 7,688,790 3,331, 568, 63! 
blige, MGA sp ele or ES SPORE Gans Sor nay OR IOCT Es CRs ROE 2,142,281 8,348, 407 3, 533, 238, 10; 
TORE a Le) ead, SESS Y eT LPR. SOEs nuh octamer s smecomnnanae here § 2,187,767 8,839,455 | 3,777,633,87 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operate. 
by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last menth of eac! 


fiscal year. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distributin 
power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. | 
1961, following amalgamation of the two former provincial government utilities engage 
in the generation and distribution of electric power. | 


Manitoba Hydro operates six hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal-electri 
generating stations and 15 diesel-electric generating plants. The combined generatin 
capability is 1,163,820 kw., hydro installations accounting for 910,000 kw., thermal insta, 
lations for 244,000 kw. and diesel installations for 9,820 kw. Four hydro stations al 
located on the Winnipeg River near Winnipeg, one is on the Saskatchewan River 26 
miles north of Winnipeg, and one is on the Nelson River, 450 miles northeast of Winnipe 
All six hydro stations and the thermal generating stations at Selkirk and Brandon a; 
electrically interconnected to a common network known as the Manitoba Integrate 
System. Diesel installations are used to provide power to isolated northern communiti 
where extension of hydro-electric transmission facilities are not feasible. 


Manitoba Hydro serves 572 communities and 222,710 consumers in rural Manitol 
and suburban Winnipeg through a network of 35,644 miles of transmission and far 
distribution lines. In addition, Manitoba Hydro supplies part of The Winnipeg Hyd 
Electric System power requirements within the corporate limits of Winnipeg. Pow 
plant construction in Manitoba in 1966 is outlined at p. 672. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established on Feb. 
1949, and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, c. 10, 
amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated frc 
Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, tra! 
mission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 1952, t 
Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, € 
and supply natural or manufactured gas. | 


During 1966, the Corporation served approximately 1,000 urban-size communities 
retail sales, and served the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the town of Battlefi 
and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. As at Dec. 31, the Corporation served 258! 
retail customers and 44,439 customers located in communities supplied with por. 
through bulk sales, a total of 303,016. The retail customers included 188,986 url 
customers and 69,591 classified as rural, mainly farm meters. During 1966, 3,391,829, 
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kwh. were supplied to its system, of which 3,096,039 kwh. were generated in Corporation 
plants and 295,790,000 kwh. were purchased in bulk. At the end of the year, the Corpora- 
tion. had invested, at cost, $417,615,000 in electric system assets out of a total of 
$582,829,000 in plant-in-service in the combined electric and natural gas systems. 


Squaw Rapids, which reached its maximum capacity during the year, produced 29.9 
p.c. of the gross generation in 1966. At year-end, the Corporation also owned and oper- 
ated six steam generating plants—two each at Saskatoon and Estevan, and one each at 
Regina and Moose Jaw, the latter operated only during the peak months. Steam supplied 
64.2 p.c. of total system requirements and three internal combustion gas dual fuel plants— 
the Kindersley, the Swift Current, and the Regina B—supplied most of the remainder. 
System capability in operation was assessed at 880,150 kw. with 537,000 kw. in steam 
plants, 281,000 in hydro and 62,150 kw. in gas turbine and internal combustion units. 
_ The Corporation owned and operated 74,381 miles of transmission and rural lines (ex- 
~ eluding urban distribution). 


Power plant construction in Saskatchewan in 1966 is outlined at p2672- 


18.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1957-66 
ee 


Communities Anz 
Ganved Individual 


: Meters in Power 

Year aia are Communities} Distributed Revenue 
eg feed Served 
No. No. kwh. $ 

IOS ets nl. S560". sic ce hatte dwealelavee. 870 178, 567 780,613,534 18,152,460 
ee ee Me, Co tecs Se 880 188, 293 909, 086 , 629 20,687,771 
a eR eee ee ae aed 962 197,451 1,067, 349,615 23,909, 113 
Se eater ved, te. Semel te. 984 221,675 | 1,233,531,753 26,667,471 
|, A Ie a9 Set Ra ai os Rae Re Oe 901 229,336 1,498,055, 955 30, 263, 598 
[AEE SOP Cd re ed Smee A OC 9611 235,386 1,645, 862,278 33, 106,018 
EGA SS kc, oe dd pie g eae eu. 969 240, 812 1,926, 862,734 36 , 892,949 
Mee ee AE Oe ori ae 976 246,389 | 2,208,149,680 39,777,472 
| ea al pm lei me eg ee 984 294,135 | 2,871,800,000 46, 145,000 
Ee ey eT) OO dS re 1,006 303,016 | 3,391,829,000 52, 866,000 


a is RE 
1 November 1962 figure. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a corpora- 
| tion and an agency of the Crown in right of the Province of British Columbia. The 
_ electric service of the Authority includes the generation and transmission of electricity 
_ and its distribution throughout the areas of British Columbia ; the Authority also operates 
| Zas, passenger transportation and rail freight services. 


Of the Authority’s total electric power requirements of 11,158,219,692 kwh. for the 
_year ended Mar. 31, 1967, 7,763,524,635 kwh. or 69.6 p.c. were produced by hydro-electric 
‘Stations and 2,931,398,378 kwh. or 26.3 p.c. by thermal plants ; the remainder, amounting 
to 463,296,679 kwh., was purchased. Kilowatt-hours of electricity sold during the year 
' (10,000,478,404) were 17.6 p.c. higher than the previous year, compared with an average 
annual rate of increase of 12.0 p.c. during the past decade. Impressive rates of increase 
_ in kilowatt-hours consumed were recorded for all categories of customers during 1966-67. 
' Residential consumption moved up 12.4 p.c., general consumption 13.4 p.c., industrial 
18.8 p.c., and bulk power 25.8 p.c. 


At Mar. 31, 1967, the number of customers served with electricity by the Authority 
| totalled 555,029, an increase of 25,788 during the year. The average annual rate for 
_Tesidential customers dropped from 1.52 cents to 1.48 cents a kilowatt-hour, and the average 
annual residential consumption rose from 5,650 kwh. to 6,016 kwh. 
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19.—Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1967 


Se ————— Ta ai ee eee i Gee ane ee ee | 


Item Amount Item Amount 


ES 


Generating capacity........---.0+0++ kw. 2,072,328 eS Sales— F 
esidentials..reeas settee eee a ees p.c. 2 
Hydro SENIES hie' ataudiels Sie enn eee © os We ae 1 , 820, $22 Other systems (mainly residential ‘ J 2 
Thermal and diesel...........-++- . 762, 006 Commercial, industrial, etc...... 70 
Power requirements..........-- 7000 kwh.| 11,158,220 fen Miles of Linea Ras et an 
ransmission (high voltage)..... 0. , 49 | 
Generated SO re ee ee ea ss 10,694,923 Distribution primaries my att. “ 13,784 “a 
MEG ASCO eee misters ents else eeenss 4 468, 297 ‘ 
Revenue (electric).........-+..+005 $’000 118,427 
Customers at year-end.........-.++- No. 555,029 


Capital investment (plant in opera- 
Electricity sold....:.......-.... 7000 kwh.| 10,000,478 tion)... Shs. ac oh beeen eae $000} . 1,068,272 


Ty em cern aa ie a 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power | 
Commission, formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by Act | 
of Parliament in 1948 to supply electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By | 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include the Yukon Territory. The i 
Commission has authority to construct and operate public utility plants as required in 
the Territories and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of 


Canada. | 
The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo, Y.T., the Snare River northwest of 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and the Taltson River northeast of Fort Smith, N.W.T. Diesel-_ 
electric plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Fort McPherson, Aklavik 
and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., Dawson, Y.T., and Field, B.C., and utility plants comprising | 
power, central heat and water and sewerage services at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, | 
N.W.T., and at Moose Factory, Ont. | 

The Whitehorse Rapids power development, in service since 1958, supplies the. 
Department of National Defence and the Department of Public Works at Whitehorse, 
most of the power for the city of Whitehorse, and a copper mining operation located’ 
within a few miles of Whitehorse. The two Snare River hydro developments, placed in, 
service in 1948 and 1960, supply power to the gold mines in the Yellowknife area and to 
the town of Yellowknife; these two hydro plants are operated by remote control from. 
Yellowknife. The Mayo River plant has supplied power to mining properties in the Elsa 
and Keno areas and to the communities of Mayo and Keno City since 1952. The Taltson 
River Hydro project commissioned in late 1965 and which is to date the largest Canadian 
power development north of the 60th parallel, supplies the lead-zinc mining operation at 
Pine Point, and the communities of Fort Smith and Pine Point; the plant is operated by 
remote control from Fort Smith. | 

In 1966 the Commission assumed responsibility for the operation of the Cambridgé 
Bay diesel plant, N.W.T., and the Dawson diesel plant, Y.T. Plans for 1967 include the 
construction of a 115-kv. transmission line from Yellowknife to serve the settlement 0! 
Rae, N.W.T., development of a Commission-owned diesel plant at Coppermine, N.W.T. 
and enlargement of the generating plant at Inuvik and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., and a 


Moose Factory, Ont. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—Technology, Markets and Costs in Manufacturing 


Analyses of the sales dollar or the production dollar of the manufacturing industries, 
showing how much of the total is distributed to employees, how much accrues to the 
owners of the business and what percentage is accounted for by various major expense 
items, have long been of widespread interest. Such analyses assist management in forming 
‘an impression of how the experience of their own particular plant or firm compares with 
manufacturing as a whole or with a particular industry. They help investors in assessing 
particular companies, especially in regard to profit ratios. Economists in government, 
‘the academic world and elsewhere use them in studying trends in the performance of 
Canadian industries, and management and union leaders often find them interesting in 


| ; : ‘ee 
‘connection with wage negotiations. 


A basic difficulty is that some statistics for the manufacturing industries are gathered 
from establishments—statistical units corresponding roughly to plants or mills—while 
other statistics can be gathered only from companies. A company operating establish- 
‘ments in both the mining and manufacturing industries would have its wage bill split 
between these industries but profit data would relate to both industries; the establish- 
ments would be classified to their respective industries but the entire figures of the company 
tust be placed with those of the industry corresponding to its main activity. 


Hence, official statistics cannot provide a complete array of the widely demanded 
tatios, such as salaries and wages to sales or production, or profit to sales, on the same 
‘completely comparable basis. However, ratios from the two sources—establishment 
Statistics and company statistics sometimes jointly offer a general over-all impression 
of the structure of inputs in an industry, as illustrated by the following figures for 1965 
for manufacturing establishments owned by corporations and for entire corporations 
classified to the manufacturing industries. Although salaries and wages, for instance, 


| * Sections 1 to 3 were prepared in the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and Section 4 in the Information Division, Department of Industry, Ottawa. 
f 
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might be a higher or lower percentage of revenues on a company basis, the establishment 
ratio probably gives a reasonably good idea of what its approximate magnitude would 
be for companies, since individual industries where companies often operate on a sub- 
stantial scale across the boundaries of the manufacturing universe are not an undue propor- 
tion of the total. 


Percentage of Total Revenues 


. Corporations 
Manufacturing . 
Hstablishments pwd bs 
Lise hal Manufacturing 
Item Corporations Industries 
Cost of materials, supplies and goods for resale...........++ 56.6 . 
Cost of fuel and electricity............ cinta h Cea SERIO Ce een) 1.8 fe 
Salaries and wages (excl. ‘‘fringe’’ benefits)..........e.see00% 20.0 Bc 
Otherieenses’: HS. Sasol niall... ...cccdceeondnecwees Bz 
Capital cost allowances......0.....ccccecccceccccrsenseccsces 4.2 
Income ta xdlia bilities eee eee nism ieiicsisiepiiereiieerseiosiccyre 2.7 
PPOLtSH ALLER TAXES teehee tees cs cciteceres 6 och cules ciclelee es Balt 


If in the above statement the blanks could be filled in, each column would add to 
100 p.c. (There are slight incomparabilities in the definitions of total revenues in the 
two sets of figures. ) 


When individual industries and industry groups are compared, various expenses 
and net profits show a marked variation in relation to production or sales. Table 1 gives 
an analysis of the gross value of production (total activity) by industry group for 1965. 
The industry groups are ranked according to their materials-intensity of production, that 
is, by the total cost of their materials and supplies (and any goods purchased for resale) 
as a percentage of the gross value of production. 


It will be noticed that this materials item, the cost of purchased fuel and electricity, 
and value added make up 100 p.c. of the gross value of production. Value added is a 
measure of production within an industry, excluding its purchases of the products 01 
services of other industries. In the Census of Manufactures, the only inputs which i 
is practicable to survey and deduct from the gross value of production in calculating 
value added are the cost of materials and supplies laid down at the plant and purchase 
of fuel and electricity. The “other value added” category, of course, includes depreci 
ation and profits, although company statistics rather than the establishment statistic 
represented in Table 1 must be used to obtain a measure of these items. Net earnings 
capital cost allowances and net profit before taxes by industry group in 1965 are show! 
on a company basis in Table 2; 1966 data are available for these ratios and have bee! 
included and also, because net profits are highly variable and trends in profit ratios ar 
of considerable interest, net profits for a number of earlier years areshown. (Net earning 
equal net profit before taxes plus capital cost allowances. ) 


Value added is often termed net production, in contrast to the gross value of produc 
tion. (The gross value of production differs from total shipments and other revenu 
by the amount of net changes in inventories of goods in process and finished goods.) Be 
cause it is, as noted, a measure of the production within the particular industry, analys¢ 
based on it are also of interest. Table 3 shows a percentage analysis of total value adde 
by industry group for 1965, with the industry groups ranked by their labour-intensit: 
of production, as measured by total wages and salaries as a percentage of total valu 
added. For its possible interest, the cost of fuel and electricity per dollar of value adde 
by manufacture is shown. 


It is to be noted that statistics of the manufacturing industry relate to ‘“manufai 
turing activity” or “total activity’? according to whether or not non-manufacturing 2 
tivities of manufacturing establishments have been included; since many manufacture: 
cannot split payrolls between manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity, tot: 
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activity is a useful basis for study. Total activity is used in Tables 1 and 2, except for 
the ratio of fuel and electricity costs to value added by manufacture. A more detailed 
examination of similar ratios for individual industries rather than industry groups would 
reveal certain relationships between cost profiles and the technology of industries, and 
the type of economic use or market served by them. 


From Table 1 it will be seen that four industry groups make much more intense use 
of purchased fuel and electricity than manufacturing as a whole. In descending order 
of their fuel and electricity costs as a percentage of gross value of production, these in- 
dustry groups are: non-metallic mineral products industries (including cement manufac- 
turers), paper and allied products industries, the primary metal industries, and the chem- 
ical and chemical products industries. The last group does include some secondary manu- 
facturing, as do the other groups, but in general these four industry groups are primarily 
engaged in transforming natural resources into inputs for other industries. Manufacturing 


processes characteristic of some industries in these groups include heat-consuming types 


of chemical transformation of materials or the mechanical attrition of materials, with 
consequent heavy demands for energy. They are also generally capital-intensive in- 
dustries, as evidenced by payrolls being below the average for manufacturing as a percent- 
age of total value added, and net earnings and profit ratios (Table 2) being well above 
the average for manufacturing. (Although profits ratios also reflect other features of a 
company’s financial structure, capital-intensity tends to create a necessity for a higher 
profit ratio on sales for a given return on the owner’s investment as well as on the total 
assets. ) 


In all four groups except the chemical industries, salaries are a low percentage of 
payrolls by comparison with all manufacturing. The chemical industries, like the petro- 
leum and coal products industries, have a high proportion of highly paid specialist em- 
ployees and a high ratio of salaries to payroll. The petroleum and coal products industries, 
although also engaged in the chemical transformation of natural resources like some of 
the individual chemical industries, have a very low ratio of payroll to gross value of produc- 
tion and to value added and (as shown in Table 1) are the most materials-intensive industry 
group of all. This is partly because oil companies are split statistically into establishments 
in the mineral industries, regarded as selling to their own companies’ (or others’) refineries, 
while, for instance, cement plants in the non-metallic mineral products industries typically 
quarry their most important materials within accounting units included in the manu- 


facturing industries. Refineries are also able to make use of products of their own processes, 


reducing the cost of purchased fuel. Many considerations like these affect industrial 
ratios. 


Although it is difficult to generalize about materials-intensity, it will be noticed that 
the five industry groups in Table 1 showing greater materials-intensity than all manu- 
facturing industries use large amounts of natural resources or may transform or assemble 
considerable quantities of imported materials or parts. (The motor vehicle industry, 
which assembles large quantities of parts, many imported, is included in the transporta- 
tion equipment industries. ) 


The labour-intensive industries constitute a clearly recognizable class of industry 
at the industry group level. This characteristic may be measured on the basis of gross 
value of production (Table 1) or in respect to total value added (Table 3). Table 3 shows 
that some of the industries most subject to import competition are at the top range of 
labour-intensity, on the basis of value added; the natural resource industries, except for 
the wood products industries, tend to be at the lower end of the scale. Comparison of 
wages and salaries as a percentage of value added indicates that salaries tend to be low 
in relation to wages; that is, production labour tends to bulk larger in the over-all payroll 
than for manufacturing as a whole. The fuel-intensity, measured in Table 3 by costs 
of purchased energy per dollar of value added by manufacture, tends to be low in the 
labour-intensive industries. It is also noteworthy that industries at the top end of the 
scale tend to sell finished products. 
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1.—Analysis of Gross Value of Production (Total Activity), by Industry Group, 1965 


(Ranked according to cost of materials expressed as percentage of gross value of production) 


Cost of aes 
Materials, Coat Value Added, Total Activity 
upplies 
Industry Group and Goods aiuel oud Wages and Salaries Total Total 
for sachet) A —__—___——_————| Other | Value 
Resale Wages | Salaries| Total Added 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Petroleum and coal prod- 

ucts industries.......... 81.2 0.8 2.9 3.9 6.8 peal 17.9 100.0 
Food and beverage indus- 

ATICS? PEE. ote reas ce 66.7 12 es: 6.3 13.6 18.5 32.0 100.0 
Transportation equipment 

INGUSULLCS seace eee eo 63.4 0.6 12.9 Dail 18.6 i7.4 36.0 100.0 
Tobacco products indus- 

£L1CS) Fkrrers Mascrere ethos © Sets 58.3 0.4 9.1 4.0 13a 28.2 44.4 100.0 
Textile industries......... 57.4 1.4 Lea Te 22.8 18.4 41.2 100.0 
Knitting mills simi) a-) 56.6 0.7 18.9 6.0 24.9 17.8 42.6 100.0 
Wood industries........... 56.1 1.9 20.3 4.8 25.1 17.0 42.1 100.0 
Clothing industries....... 54.4 0.3 21.8 7.4 29.2 16.1 45.2 100.0 
Electrical products indus- 

LTICS s-Atiarohas a stevennerslats oils 53.9 0.6 13.4 11.7 25d 20.4 45.5 100.0 
Primary metal industries. 53.2 3.8 15.1 5.4 20.5 Hp Is} 43.1 100.0 
Metal fabricating indus- 

tLe Mh ae. reine arse te epeiats ase 51.9 1.0 17.4 Were: 25a 22.0 47.1 100.0 
Leather industries........ 51.6 0.7 23.8 7.0 30.8 16.9 47.7 100.0 
Machinery industries..... 51.0 0.6 13.5 10.6 24.1 24.3 48.4 100.0 
Rubber industries........ 51.0 ee 15.8 8.9 24.7 2a 47.8 100.0 
Paper and allied industries 50.3 5.2 14.7 6.0 20.7 23.8 44.6 100.0 
Furniture and fixture in- 

GUSUTICSs hoes ceiteissice ois 50.2 0.9 21.6 7.8 29.4 19.4 48.8 100.0 
Chemical and chemical 

products industries...... 49.9 3.0 7.4 10.2 17,5 29.6 47.1 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 

ing industries........... 47.5 0.8 16.3 11.0 218 24.3 51.6 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral 

products industries..... 42.6 5.4 16.2 6.9 23.1 28.9 52.0 100.0 
Printing, publishing and 

allied industries......... 33.6 0.7 20.3 16.8 Silat! 28.6 65.7 100.0 

All Industries....... 56.7 1.8 13.2 7.4 20.6 20.9 41.5 100.0 


2.—Net Profit Before Taxes, 1961-66, and Related Data, 1965 and 19366, as Percentage of Sales | 


of Corporations Classified to the Manufacturing Industries 
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Net Capital Cost 


Earnings Allowances 


1965 | 1966 | 1964 | 1966 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


Net Profit Before Taxes 
Industry Group 


ee ee SS 


p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.ec p.c p.c. p.c p.2. p.c. 
Food and beverage industries....... a2 os 2.4 Peal all 4.9 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.4 
Rubber industries...............0.: 9.0 9.7 Boil 4.8 Bet 3.8 4.8 5.2 5.3 4.9 
Mextile inGuUsiLies eee teaet. ek ch teretels = 6.9 5.9 Sao B85 a6 3.6 4.1 3.6 3.4 2.4 
Woodsindustries.4 64a eecee are 116 10.5 6.0 Nee! 4.2 5.9 6.8 6.8 5.6 5.2 
Paper and allied industries.......... EOF 14.9 8.2 828 1220.) het Het 11.0 8.9 6.1 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUStELES ALD « eccvele Ou Gri clout tests eaten 12.3 11.2 4a 3.8 6.5 6.8 6.3 7.6 7.8 7.4 
Primary metal industries........... sikelele 9.2 9.2 8.6 8.1 7.6 VP 8.4 6.6 
Metal fabricating industries......... 8.3 8.0 Peal He Uh 4.6 4.5 4.9 5.4 5.6 5.3 
Machinery industries............... LisSee hed 36 2.9 3.0 4.8 6.9 9.1 9.1 8.3 8.2 
Transportation equipment industries} 7.4 5.8 Piet | 2.0 6.3 8.3 8.7 6.3 Dee 3.7 
Electrical products industries....... 8.6 8.2 oa 3.8 2.9 3.9 4,1 4.9 5.0 4.4 
Non-metallic mineral products in- 

CUStIICS oe. etree ere cedar ae ae long 6.2, 6.4 6.8 aa 7.8 7.9 8.4 7.9 
Petroleum and coal products in- 

GUStTIES y. ast Se, Rc es 8.5 9.0 3.9 3.8 6.4 4.6 4.2 4.4 4.6 5.2 
Chemical and chemical products 

INndustries..eoaet ce laee lees 14:8 a je1329 5.7 bal 7.0 8.1 9.2 9.5 9.1 8.7 
Other manufacturing industries..... 7.9 8.8 Des 2.4 5.2 4.9 5.0 5.1 5.6 6.5 

6.0 6.2 6.6 6.5 6.3 5.6 


All Industries................. 10.5 9.7 4.2 4.1 
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3.—Analysis of Value Added, by Industry Group, 1965 


(Ranked according to wages and salaries expressed as percentage of value added) 


Percentage of Value Added, 

Total Activity Cost of Fuel 
TT ————————— and Electricity 

Industry Group Wages and Salaries Gis pea Goer ot 
|} Value Manufacturing 


Wages | Salaries | Total Added Activity 


Dic. p.c. p.c. p.c. $ 


Weer oing industries: : 2 ¢i:2:2222622. Tr 48.2 16.3 64.5 35.5 0.01 
Leather industries.............., C1ak -aaamerccind. chs 49.8 14.7 64.5 35.5 0.02 
Furniture and fixture industries...................... 44.3 16.0 60.3 39.7 0.02 

Ben strEs yes... .eusiaehel wiih)... 48.2 11.5 59.6 40.4 0.05 

I ere Sh ahs so 3 ys hey BIS WNISRIE SD 44.3 14.1 58.3 41.7 0.02 

Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 30.8 25.6 56.4 43.6 0.01 

Bo tien: 277 ee! Sema Sas bo 38.1 17.2 55.3 44.7 0.03 
| Hlectrical products industries...............0.0ceeeee 29.5 25.6 55.1 44.9 0.02 

| ure) fabricating industries.............0..0ccccccces 36.9 16.4 53.4 46.6 0.02 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............... 31.7 21.3 53.0 47.0 0.02 

‘Transportation equipment industries................. 35.9 15.8 egy 48.3 0.02 

MIM SULIC SS 6 5 oes ccs cen scemeoncecveweenne 33.1 18.6 By ey 48.3 0.03 

Weeery industries ee 27.9 18 49.8 50.2 0.01 
Geemary metal industries... ......2.....5......0c0000e 35.0 12:7 47.7 52.3 0.09 

Paper PIG ADS UIICR: woe neces Sle ee 33.0 1325 46.5 53.5 0.12 

Non-metallic mineral products industries............. 31.1 13.3 44.5 55.5 0.11 

'Food and beverage industries.................e.0000. 22.8 19.6 42.3 Di wil, 0.04 

Petroleum and coal products industries............... 16.1 22.0 38.1 61.9 0.05 
Chemical and chemical products industries........... 15.6 21.6 37.2 62.8 0.07 

Tobacco products industries.......................04. 22.1 9.7 31.8 68.2 0.01 
if 2a ta saa ao RE SI | ee a | Sa ee 
Weal Industries, 2 31.8 17.8 49.6 50.4 0.05 

The type of market served by an industry has the most obvious and direct impact 


when advertising expenses are considered. Table 4 shows advertising expenditures as 
a percentage of shipments of goods of own manufacture by various industry groups in 
'1965.* An attempt has been made to arrange the industry groups informally into mean- 
ingful categories according to the degree of orientation toward the consumer or otherwise. 
The influence of a consumer market is clearly in the direction of higher relative advertising 
. am although industries selling chiefly to consumer markets fall into two general 
categories, one with much higher advertising ratios than the other. Convenience goods 
tend to occasion high advertising ratios, as do some specialty goods. Mainly consumer- 
oriented industries like toilet preparations manufacturers and manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals and medicines and of soaps and cleaning compounds are actually the reason 
tor the high advertising ratio of the chemical and chemical products industries group 
although it contains large volumes of non-consumer-oriented production. Similarly, 
‘the miscellaneous manufacturing industries include such consumer-goods industries as 
clock and watch manufacturers, the toys and games industry and pen and pencil manu- 
facturers. Among the clearly non-consumer-oriented industries, producers of basic in- 
dustrial materials sold in bulk tend to have the lowest advertising ratios. (Importance 
of export markets is an incidental feature of some of these industries. ) 


* Results of this survey, the first since 1954, will be published by the Merchandising and Services Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1968. 
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4.—Advertising Expenditures as a Percentage of Shipments, by Market Characteristics 
and Industry Group, 1965 


Market Characteristics and Advertising Market Characteristics and Advertising 
Industry Group Ratio Industry Group Ratio 
ee a eee a el 
Mainly or Exclusively Non-consumer Consumer and Non-consumer Markets 
arkets— (both large)—continued 
Primary metal industries............-- 0.16 Petroleum and coal products industries.| 1.15 
WooGlinGUStrles: dete ote sie cetera cies 0.18 Rubber industries)... s.cs0 4 scmieetdenenecer 1.27 
Paper and allied industries............. 0.36 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries . 2.17 
Non-metallic mineral products Chemical and chemical products 
imdustries.e. pee es ease eae 0.55 IndUStries.cce. cece ce eins ates he een 3.84 
Metal fabricating industries............ 0.62 
Textilenndustresiactis.ie ce aes © ees 0.81 Mainly Consumer Markets— 
Machinery industries..............-++++ 0.84 Clothing and Related Markets— 
Leather mdustriesi i .-1eret clei rr 0.90 
Consumer and Non-consumer Markets Clothing industries..........+++.06: 1.01 
(both large)— Knitting milla; Saou a toe pees 1.09 
Transportation equipment industries... 0.90 Frequent Small Purchases by 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 1.02 Consumers— 
Furniture and fixture industries......... 1.09 Food and beverage industries...... 2.03 
Electrical products industries..........- 1.15 Tobacco industrieS...........-2.+0- 3.36 


Section 2.—Changes in the Manufacturing Industries since 1961 


Employment in the manufacturing industries in 1965 showed its largest annual 
percentage increase since the beginning of the expansionary phase of the business cycle 
in 1961. There were marked influences from rising fixed capital formation in the economy, 
higher consumer expenditures, especially on durable goods, and higher exports. Produc- 
tion continued to rise in the motor vehicles industry, reflecting the increase in consumer 
purchases and also early export effects of the Canada-United States Agreement on Auto- 
motive Products, signed in January 1965. In fact, motor vehicle manufacturers made 
the largest single contribution of any industry to the over-all increase in employment 
in 1965 and replaced pulp and paper mills as Canada’s largest manufacturing industry 
in terms of value of shipments. The second largest numerical contribution to increased 
employment came from miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers. 


The value of shipments of goods of own manufacture of the manufacturing industries 
reached $33,889,000,000 in 1965, an increase of 9.8 p.c. over 1964; this advance was about 
the same as the average annual rate of increase over the 1961-65 period (9.6 p.c.). Value 
added by manufacture rose by 10.3 p.c. in 1965 to a total of $14,928,000,000. The monthly 
survey of shipments of manufacturers indicates that shipments reached $36,709,000,000 
in 1966 and $37,474,000,000 in 1967.* 


Subsection 1.—Employment, Production and Shipments Changes in 
Industry Groups 


Analyses of recent changes in employment in various industry groups are given in» 
Tables 5 and 6; Table 5 shows the sources of the increase in over-all employment by 
industry group for the 1961-65 period, based on the annual Census of Manufactures, | 
and Table 6 shows percentage changes, on a year-to-year and an average annual basis, | 
for the same period. 


The volume of production by industry group, using the unrevised (1948) standard 
industrial classification, not wholly comparable with other statistics presented here, 
is shown for several recent years in Table 7. [Indexes of the volume of production, which | 
exclude the effects of price changes and generally relate to net production and which 
are based on the revised (1960) standard industrial classification, will be available in | 
mid-1968.] The 1967 indexes are preliminary. 


* DBS publication, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in the Manufacturing Industries (Catalogue No. 31-001). 
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The value of shipments of goods of own manufacture by industry group for selected 


rears is given in Table 8; data for 1966 and 1967 are preliminary, based on the monthly 
urvey.* 


_ * DBS publication, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in the Manufacturing Industries (Catalogue No. 31-001). 


5.—Percentages of the Over-all Increase in Employment in the Manufacturing Industries 
Accounted for by Industry Groups, 1961-65 


Ee 
| Percentages of Total Change 


| Industry Group 


1961-62 | 1962-63 | 1968-64 | 1964-65 | 1961-65 


| —|—_, |_| 


‘ood and beverage industries......... 0.0... cede cecccccaee —1.2 —0.5 7.4 782 4.6 
‘obacco products industries....................0 cee ee, 2.0 —0.4 —0.2 —0.8 —0.1 
munities ©. 2.005. |. 5.080... 2.286 1. Re 2.6 3.8 1.2 1.6 2.0 
Meruncubtries 5.0. 725. 1..8. 220.00 AK... eR. BP —0.9 —0.9 —0.4 0.2 —0.3 
‘extile ENON Wr iors SPP eC es. cal BEEN ectac dase 8.0 6.6 6.3 2.8 5.4 
Te ee ae eee ee ee Se a 0.3 —0.7 0.6 1.4 0.6 
ee mnoustries. 0. f08\) 3.8066). GUE PR. —4.5 1.8 6.2 2.8 2.5 
| Ee ee tea © ee ene ene tana 3.7 9.5 3.8 2.8 4.4 
urniture and fixture industries.............00cccccceceeeee 2.4 4.3 3.1 3.0 ore 
fager and allied industries...................0ccceceecceees 4.8 4.1 7.2 4.9 5.5 
rinting, publishing and allied industries................... —1.8 1 0.4 4.2 1.6 
Waeeery metabindustries:. 05.000... ok oc cece cece weed 4.8 6.7 9.6 9.0 8.1 
etal fabricating industries.............. ccc cc ccececcccccee 23.1 10.3 11.8 16.4 15.1 
umers Wlestries #90, 2.6054 REL odo dunn dk 10.3 1255 7.6 8.6 9.2 
‘ransportation equipment industries................000.006 15.3 19.2 18.1 14.8 16.6 
\lectrical products industries.................cecceeceeeees 19.6 12.9 6.3 10.2 11.1 
jon-metallic minerals industries...............0.0ececceces 5.8 1.6 Bad 3.4 3.6 
etroleum and coal products industries..................... —0.3 —2.4 —0.6 —0.9 —0.9 
hemical and chemical products industries................ 1.5 4.4 2.9 4.5 3.5 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries..................... 4.3 5.4 4.6 3.9 4.4 
EN EDS oo Soir dw so vin hdc ne ce bbns che cel dome 106.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ge a ed) Se se ae oe 
6.— Year-to-Year and Average Annual Percentage Change in Total Employees, 
by Industry Group, 1961-65 


(Ranked according to average growth rate) 


Average 
Year-to-Year Percentage Change P aN : 


| Rank Industry Group Change 


| 1961-62 | 1962-63 | 1968-64 | 1964-65 1961-65 


gee | Machinery industries..:/.........0..5......5. +7.5 +8 .2 +8.5 +10.6 +8.6 
|| ee Transportation equipment industries.......... +5.7 +6 .6 +10.7 +9.5 +8 .2 
a) Metal fabricating industries.................. +8.4 +3 .4 +6.8 +10.7 +6.9 
\ ad Electrical products industries................. +8.1 +4.8 +4.1 +7.6 +5.8 
5 Furniture and fixture industries............... +2.6 +4.5 +5.8 +6.3 +4,9 
| 6 ErmODEr MNGUstVIeS. |... ls eae ee ike ee oe +4.4 +6.0 +3.4 +4.9 +4.7 
| od Primary metal industries..................4. P2e0 +2.6 +6.7 i iellict +4.6 
| 8 Dextie imdustries 25207 =... OE Sc e co's +4.5 +3.5 +5.9 +3.0 +4.3 
| 9 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... +3.0 +3.6 +5.4 +5.1 +4.3 
| 10 Non-metallic mineral industries.............. +5.0 +1.3 +5.3 +5.6 +4.1 
| AME Paper and allied industries................... +1.8 +1.5 +4.7 +3.6 +2.9 
12 Meme ANOUALTICN .. ., Peet.) bg cc jp ince shares « +1.7 +4,1 +2.9 +2.4 +2.9 

| 1 Chemical and chemical products industries...} -+0.9 +2.5 +3.0 +5.3 +2.8 
| 14 (roching industries .i.....6.)..50s05 deccebesss —1.8 +0.7 +4.4 +2.3 +1.6 
15 MET Ge oe ee ae i a a ee +0.6 —1.1 +1.8 +4.8 +1.3 
16 ood and beverage industries................ —0.2 —0.1 +2.3 +2.7 +1.1 
17 Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... —0.9 +0.8 +0.4 +4.4 +1.0 
18 Tobacco products industries.................. +7.2 —1.1 —1.3 —5.7 —0.5 
19 Teather industries: )>2.....5..5.005. 0.5 ch oe —1.0 —0.9 —0.7 +0.6 —0.6 
20 Petroleum and coal products industries....... —0.7 —5.4 —2.5 —4.5 —3.4 
PNP E tea tienes . oho. 2am! +2.7 +2.6 +4.6 +5.3 +3.8 
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7,—Indexes of Volume of Manufacturing Production for Major Industry Groups, 1962-67 


(1949 =100) 
Ne eee Ln 
Percentage 
Change 
Industry Group 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967p 
1965-66 |1966-67 
Non-durable Manufacturing............ 183.5 | 194.9 | 212.2 | 224.1 | 240.4 | 244.9 +1.9 
Food and beverages.....ccsssseceseees ees 167.3 | 172.2 | 185.6 | 193.1 | 204.9 | 213.2 +4,1 
Tobacco products industries............- 210.0 | 220.9 | 225.38 | 243.4 | 258.1 | 260.8 +1.0 
Rnb berinGdustriesie. ski... ce des cores + 182.5 | 207.4 | 232.8 | 237.4 | 258.5 | 255.3 —1.2 
Leather-ind ustries .ecd'ceerss we ower e ee 130.8 | 132.1 137.3 135.2 | 187.9 |} 182.1 —4,2 
Mextilondn@ustricspanctiaescss. sodce seuss. 167.7. | 186.0 | 203.3) |) 22056) |) 233.31 234.8 +0.7 
Clothing industries. ...............0.hes. 141.9 | 150.38 | 163.4 | 171.2 | 179.2 | 172.0 —4.0 
Paper and allied industries.............+. 163.7 | 170.1 | 186.3 | 198.3 | 216.1 | 217.7 +0.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.| 189.5 195.2 | 207.4 | 223:3 | 289.7 |, 249.5 +4.1 
Petroleum and coal products............- 291.1 | 318.0 | 330.1 | 345.9 | 371.6 | 387.0 +4.1 
Chemical and chemical products indus- 
ig ec red oe ee atic iis Cee eee crn 262.9 | 282.5 | 312.7 | 344.7 | 377.5 | 390.4 +3.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...} 302.0 | 353.0 | 386.5 407.3 | 448.8 | 461.1 42.7 
Durable Manufacturing................- 192.9 | 212.7 | 237.2 | 255.2 | 256.1 +0.4 
Woodlindustnriessac- 0. tether tol sr eletol- ; 167.3. .| 174.3...) 18LipedOr2 este —0.8 
Iron and steel products. ............-0++6- 5 191.0 | 215.2 | 239.1 | 253.1 | 248.4 —1.9 — 
Transportation equipment.............-- 5 190.2 | 210.5 | 250.0 | 278.8 | 286.7 44.7 | 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. : 159.8 | 174.2 | 186.9 | 195.7 | 201.6 +3 .0) | 
Electrical products industries : 954.9 | 279.1 | 319.2 | 368.8 | 371.5 +0.7 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 932.5 | 235.0 | 268.2 | 286.9 | 296.3 | 278.0 —6.2 
All Manufacturing Industries....... 181.2 | 193.9 | 211.9 | 230.1 | 247.2 | 250.0 4+1.1 


8.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Industry Group, Selected 
Years, 1961-67 


Industry Group 1961 1964 1965 1966P 1967 Chant 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. 

Food and beverage industries....... 5,039.5 6,127.2 6,428.8 oi FOL Zl! UBVPAe + 4.4 
Tobacco products industries......... 334.9 348.8 379.8 414.2 493.4 + 9.1 
Rubberind ustriesivec.. «me -csisemie EBT gal 426.6 474.5 548.2 576.8 + 5.2 
Leather mdustrieS..25 5.0... >> 291.2 328.0 343.1 397.8 386.3 — 2.9 
Textilenindustriesee,. pies eter el 874.5 1,204.6 a2 ioed 1,298.0 1,303.9 + 0.5 
Knitting mugs. 2 oo.04nidecns eecions 219.4 277.3 308.9 305.2 293.9 — 3.7 
Clothing industries...............++ 802.7 991.7 1,063.4 1,114.8 1,014.6 — 9.0 
Wood sindustries:.% 2.5.06... 8 Gsikiaes 1,036.2 1,395.9 1,487.6 1,565.4 1,591.9 + 1.7 
Furniture and fixture industries..... 359.6 470.3 525.2 578.3 590.2 + 2.1 
Paper and allied industries.......... 2,203.5 2,707.3 2,882.0 3,151.3 3,211.8 + 1.9 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Gustries We, Se See 854.8 983.9 1,085.2 : 
Primary metal industries........... 1,937.0 2,546.9 2,854.0 3,010.4 2,940.4 — 2.3 
Metal fabricating industries......... 1,510.6 2,137.1 2,466.8 2), OoLed 2,495.3 — 5.9 
Machinery industries................ 658.3 De Ostet 1,235.4 1,382.1 1,377.5 — 0.3 
Transportation equipment industries 1,845.8 3,197.7 3,865.0 4,257.1 4,710.9 +10.7 
Electrical products industries....... 1,208.3 1,704.0 1,902.5 2,162.5 2,154.1 — 0.4 
Non-metallic mineral products in- 

GuUStiles «a, the Se Meus! o.8 he Bee feiss. 676.0 918.2 1,038.0 1,090.4 999.5 — 8.3 
Petroleum and coal products indus- 

RAST Tee iod: Be noon ces ofa core 1,219.2 1,418.5 1,480.6 1,506.2 1,588.1 + 5.4 
Chemical and chemical products in- 

ustries ye: Rawhe at oes ee 1,435.8 1,798.0 1,973.3 2,163.6 2,203.2 + 1.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

GUI ig SaaS Gide aoe emo culos OBO 600.5 796.0 868.7 927.9 993.2 + 7.0 


er | RS | | 


23, 439.0 30, 856.1 33, 889.4 36, 709.3 37,474.3 + 21 


All Industries................. 
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1 Subsection 2.—Provincial Shipments Changes 

| The value of shipments of goods of own manufacture includes the effects of price 
thanges but nevertheless affords an interesting basis for comparing the relative expansion 
f different. areas of Canada. In Table 9, annual shipments are shown for selected years 


n the 1961-67 period; 1966 and 1967 figures are based on the monthly survey and are 
yreliminary. 


).—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Province, Selected Years, 1961-67 


| 

| Province or Territory p 1961 1964 1965 1966p 1967P Ghee, 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. . 
Vewfoundland....... ei te 135.9 165.8 174.5 175.0 158.4 —9.5 
‘rince Edward Island.............. 30.6 40.7 43.1 7 : te 
Tova ELE AR AS REE INE 381.4 523.7 563.2 591.7 606.0 +2.4 
ew Bora WiCk «oar ey were sed aie Paces 390.6 494.4 512.7 537.7 551.2 +2.5 
Juebec Mesac ose flesh, oO SEEMS Cle S 3 7,022.2 8,773.9 9,492.2 10, 166.8 10, 261.0 +0.9 
Intario 2 0.00 eptonk chee aie winnie eae ts Bi ne? 11, 563.7 15, 842.9 17,675.9 19,322 .4 19, 831.8 +2.6 
[anitoba SAE RR, TRAN pe 716.7 861.4 913.4 983.5 1,007.0 +2.4 
ipskatchewan.... 0.0... cece eee e 331.9 381.8 421.5 452.1 448.4 —0.8 
Iberta J Cctn cpoitae cane pare tee arse air ee aera 935.5 1,193.8 1,283.3 1,374.4 1,432.5 +4.2 
\titish NALS Ce a a 1,927.0 2,573.8 2,806.2 3,055.5 8,132.5 +2.5 
“akon and Northwest Territories... 3.4 3.9 3.6 

| Re fe ern, Kaeanh! 23 439.0 30, 856.1 33, 889.4 36, 709.3 37,474.3 +2.1 


Subsection 3.—Changes in Exports of Manufactured Goods 


Exports of manufactured goods in 1965 were apparently equal to about 16 p.c. of 
he value of shipments of goods of own manufacture by the manufacturing industries 
athat year. The proportion in 1966 was 18 p.c., using preliminary estimates of total 
hanufacturers’ shipments. Manufacturers do not regularly report shipments on the 
asis of their destination but it is believed that the domestic exports of fabricated materials 
od of end products together approximate total exports of Canadian manufactures. Ex- 
orts of end products approximate exports of finished manufactured goods, although 
he classification includes a very small amount of non-manufactured goods. The follow- 
ag statement shows exports of fabricated materials and end products compared with 


otal shipments of manufacturers in 1961 and 1964-66 (some figures do not add due to 
ounding) :— 


Item 1961 1964 1965 1966 
($'000,000) 
Domestic Exports of— 
iBabricateddmaterialss.. 0s). o cede eet eves ae 2,916.4 8,714.2 3,923.5 4,217.0 
eeDrOnIMCAS Ts. 2,(tenel cae ot 5. wk « Seals leis che das 706.4 1,420.8 1,606.3 2,455.1 
Manufactured Goods (approx.)............. 3,622.9 5,135.0 5,529.8 6,672.1 


Shipments of goods of own manufacture............ 23, 438.9 30,856.0 33, 889.4 36, 709.3 
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Section 3.—Statistical Data for the Manufacturing Industries 


Subsection 1.—Major Historical and Current Statistics of Manufacturing ; 


Statistics on manufacturing in Canada have been collected since 1870, originally ii 
connection with the decennial or quinquennial censuses for the period 1870 to 1915 and 
since 1917, through the annual Census of Manufactures. Although every effort has bee 
made to maintain comparability in the statistics since 1917, as shown in Table 10, change 
in coverage of industries, type of data collected and the method of its treatment hay 
inevitably introduced discontinuities or lack of comparability in certain components. On 
such major change in concept occurred in 1952 when the gross value of products wa 
replaced by the value of factory shipments. More recently, the introduction of the revise 
standard industrial classification in 1960 and the new establishment concept in 1961 led t 
a break in continuity with previous years. An indication of the effects of these revisior 
in classification and concept is given in Table 10 where statistics for the 1957-59 period ar 
given on both the 1948 standard industrial classification and manufacturing activit 
concept and the revised (1960) standard industrial classification and new establishmer 
concept. Under the latter concept, a manufacturing establishment (i.e., one whos 
major activity is manufacturing) is the smallest reporting unit capable of reporting all « 
the following: materials and supplies used, goods purchased for resale as such, fuel and pow 
consumed, number of employees and their pay, inventories, and shipments or sales. 


The introduction of the total activity concept in 1962 and its application to 1961 da: 
produced a considerable amount of data on non-manufacturing activities of manufacturit 
sndustries and has resulted in the transfer of statistics on some items, such as office ar 
administrative workers and working owners and partners, from manufacturing to tot 
activity. Table 11 sets out summary statistics for manufacturing activity and tot 
activity for 1961-65. It should be noted that the 1961 data in Table 11 are not direct! 
comparable with those for the same year in Table 10. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years from 1918 to 1949, not included in this table, are given in the 1962 Ye 
Book, p. 616. Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figu 
are not on a basis comparable to the series given below; statistics for significant vears appear in the 1943-44 Y 
Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925 


— 


Value of 
Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Shipment 
Year lish- Employees! and of Materials | Added by of Goods 
ments Wages Used Manufacture? of Own 
Manufactu: 

nd) wilpipion iin wo 1) ee eee 

Basrs: INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION IN Use Prior To 1960 

No. $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 © 

606 , 523 497 , 802 1,539,679 1, 281,132 2,820, 81 

598, 893 717,494 2,085,272 1,621,273 3,706, 54 

522,924 569 ,944 1,571,788 1,167, 937 2,816, 86 

614,696 697, 555 1,664,788 1,522,737 3, 280, 2¢ 

556, 664 559, 468 1,419, 146 1,153,485 2, 653, 91 

762,244 920,873 2,449,722 1,942,471 4,529, 1% 


1,119,372 1,845,773 4,473,669 3,564,316 8, 250, 3( 
1,183, 297 2,771, 267 7,538, 535 5,942,058 13,817, 5!’ 
1, 258,375 3,276,281 9,074,526 6,940,947 16,392, lt 
1, 288, 382 3,637,620 9,146,172 7,443 , 533 16, 982, 6! 


1,327,451 3,957,018 9,380, 559 7,993,069 17,785,4 
1, 267,966 3,896, 688 9,241,858 7,902,124 17,554, 5! 
1,298, 461 4,142,410 10,338, 202 8,753,450 19,513,9: 
1,353,020 4,570,692 11,721,537 9,605, 425 21,636,7. 
1,359,061 4,819,628 11,900,752 9,822,085 22,183,5. 


1, 289, 602 4,802,496 | 11,821,567 9,454,955 | 22,163,1 
1,303,956 5,073,074 | 12,552;201 | 10,320,963 | 23,311,6 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61—concluded 
Value of 
Estab- Salaries all Value Shipments 
Year lish- Employees! and terials Added by of Goods 
. ments Wages Veer Manufacture? of Own 
Manufacture? 
Basis: REVISED STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND New EstaBLiSHMENT 
CONCEPT 
No. No. $000 $000 $’000 $000 
sedans RRR et AS aaa 33,551 1,340,948 4,778,040 11,698,789 bs 21,452,343 
BE NN a ae cers Tovar ravens) dr seiaterasexess 32,446 1,272,686 4,758,614 11,630, 825 9,454,954 21,434,815 
ES x iaracth, «oie « «aK 32,075 1, 287,809 5,030, 128 12,339,558 10,154,277 22, 830, 827 
MERU eS ue. Poet. ces 32, 852 1,275,476 5, 150,503 12,451,637 10,371, 284 23,279,804 
Ne os i alte oo Ria 82,415 1,264,946 5, 231, 447 13,127,708 10,682, 138 24,243,295 


3 Prior to 1952, gross value of products. 


1 Includes working owners and partners. 


_ have given. 


cepts. Figures in this table include poultry processors, book publishers, electroplating establishments 


In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. 


and are not included. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961-65 


2 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is 
computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the 
deduction is made from value of factory shipments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of 
production. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
4 A change in the method of computing the number of employees in 
the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would 
5 Newfoundland is 
included from 1949 but figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 and 1950 are not available for that province 


Norg.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment and total activity con- 


dental 


laboratories, and prescription branches in the ophthalmic goods manufactures industry, not included in Table 10. 


Year 


eeeecevee 
se ee ecco 
eeeceeocese 
weeoeecreee 


seceeeeoe 


se eres cee 


seer ccc ee 


a a? 


MANUFACTURING Activity! 


Production and @oat.of Value of 
ae Related Workers Cost of M atortals Shipments 
alte Fuel and sty of Goods Value 
ments Man- Elec- Su lies of Own Added 
Number Hours Wages tricity? Une a Manu- 
Paid sii facture 
No. 7000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Bo700t 939, 413 1,968,163 3,532,943 516,409 | 12,579,798 | 23,438,956 10, 434, 832 
33,414 974,376 2,071,376 3, 834,514 540,447 | 13,974,877 | 25,790,087 11,429,644 
33,119 1,003,566 | 2,137,977 4,095,916 564,387 | 15,337,534 | 28,014,888 12,272,734 
33,630 1,057, 502 2,265,188 4,513,633 615,108 | 16,928,476 | 30,856,099 13,535,991 
33,310 1,115,892 2,384, 002 5,012,345 675,641 | 18,622,213 | 33,889, 425 14,927,764 
Tora, ACTIVITY 
Total 
Working Owners Total Cost of 
and Partners? Employees4 Materials 
Estab- and Total Total 
lish- Supplies’ | Operational Value 
ments With Salaries Used and | Revenue® Added? 
Number ay al Number and Goods 
ls pg Wages Purchased 
for Resale 
No. $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
35,3000 16,989 57,980 | 1,352,605 | 5,701,651 | 14,564,247 | 25,895,611 10,931,561 
33,414 17,228 60,744 1,389,516 6,096,174 | 16,118,144 | 28,473,319 11,986,666 
33,119 16,030 59, 426 1,425,440 6,495,289 | 17,558,196 | 30,823,107 12,875,073 
33, 630 15,747 60,098 1,491, 257 7,080,939 | 19,467,899 | 34,071,582 14, 247, 184 
33,310 14,620 59,457 1,570,299 7,822,925 | 21,563,010 | 37,638,412 15,785,311 


a as a se ES WE eS a See eee | te ee eee 


1 Conceptually identical to previous years. 


2 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non- 
3 Included with administrative 
4 Includes production and related workers, administrative and office 
5 Includes supplies 


used in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity. 


facture, value of shipments of goods purchased for resale and other operational revenue. 


| manufacturing activities but related substantially to manufacturing activity. 
and office employees in Table 10. 
employees, sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working owners and partners. 


6 Includes shipments of goods of own manu- 


7 Value of total 


operational revenue less total cost of materials, supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for resale 
in the same condition; all adjusted for inventory changes where required. 
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704 MANUFACTURES 


New products 
changes in techne 
contribute to expa 
and sophisticatio 
the manufacture 

broad range of 
vidual industrie 


A Canadian-designed DC8-61 flight simu- 
lator nearing completion in a Montreal plant; 
these training devices, incorporating a most 
advanced motion system, are being used 
by or built for Canadian and seven other 
large international airlines and for military 
training purposes by ten western nations. 


A fetal heart monitor being assembled in a 

Winnipeg applied research plant, one of the 

complex electronic medical devices recently 
developed. 


Subsection 2.—Distribution of Manufacturing by Province 
and by Metropolitan Area 


Distribution by Province 


Ontario and Quebec together accounted for 81.6 p.c. of the value added by manufactu 
in Canada in 1965—Ontario for 52.8 p.c. and Quebec for 28.8 p.c. British Columbia w 
responsible for 8.4 p.c., the Prairie Provinces for 6.6 p.c., and the Atlantic Provinces f 
3.4p.c. In Ontario, value added by manufacture averaged $1,161 per capita of the pop 
lation, in Quebec $757, in British Columbia $694, in the Prairie Provinces $291 and int 
Atlantic Provinces $261; these averages compare with a national average of $760. | 
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Distribution by Metropolitan Area 


The 16 census metropolitan areas* for which manufacturing statistics are given in 
Table 16 accounted in 1965 for manufacturing value added of $8,819,516,000 and ship- 
ments of goods of own manufacture of $19,687,537,000; the former was 59.1 p.c. and the 
latter 58.1 p.c. of the respective totals for all Canadian manufacturing industries. The 
proportions. of total employees and of salaries and wages accounted for by these metro- 
politan areas were slightly lower. They had 898,739 employees, including those in non- 
manufacturing activity, which was 57.2 p.c. of the total for Canada, and they paid total 
salaries and wages of $4,483,948,000 to these employees, or 57.3 p.c. of the total. 


Approximately one half (51.1 p.c.) of all value added by manufacture in Canada 
was accounted for by the seven largest metropolitan areas, as ranked by the value of 
their shipments of goods of own manufacture. In descending order these were: Toronto, 
Montreal, Hamilton, Vancouver, Windsor, Winnipeg and Kitchener. These areas ac- 
counted for 50.0 p.c. of the shipments of goods of own manufacture, 49.7 p.c. of the total 
employees and 50.1 p.c. of total salaries and wages paid by Canada’s manufacturing 
industries. 


- * As defined for the 1961 Census of Population; see DBS publication 1961 Census of Canada—Population: Incor- 
porated Cities, Towns and Villages (Catalogue No. 92-535). These areas are in some cases substantially larger than 
metropolitan areas defined for other purposes. 


| This large modern rod mill is part of the great steel manufacturing complex at Hamilton, 

Ont., the major industry of that highly industrialized city. The mill is capable of converting 

steel billets into rods at speeds of up to 8,500 feet a minute. On the moving tables in the 

foreground, rod is cooled at a controllable uniform rate, resulting in improved quality and 
yield. 
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SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENTS BASED ON EMPLOYMENT 715 


| 
| Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 
| Based on Employment and Shipments 


_ Size Based on Employment 


About one half (51.9 p.c.) of all persons employed in Canada’s manufacturing in- 
| dustries in’ 1965 worked in establishments employing 200 or more persons and about one 
fifth (19.7 p.c.) worked in establishments employing 1,000 or more. There were 142 
_ establishments employing 1,000 or more in 1965 compared with 127 in 1964 and 108 in 1961. 


| | 17.—Establishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 
Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1961 and 1965 


3 orkin Pro- orkin Pro- 
sie Grom: | Stabs | zim. | Owners short | geek | zim, | Omnew | 

| Partners Sone Partners # oytaantl 
la 1949 19552 
| No. No. p.c No. No. p.c 
| Under 5employed..... 16,647 34,865 3.0 17,602 36,340 2.8 
| (5) 4W0N 1 Aa eee 9,133 75,482 6.4 9,864 81,471 6.3 
| Ho to 49 5, 967 159,012 13.6 6,340 169,575 13.1 
| 50 to 99 oh Ceereeas 1,905 132,069 11.3 2,082 144,411 11.1 
| HOOREO AGO Soe. 1,114 156 , 084 13.3 1,175 163,091 12.6 
200 to 499 “ LL... 694 213,130 18.2 739 227, 667 17.5 
Wee to 999 “ 243 167,720 12.9 
HOO to 1,499 2... 332 391,455 33.4 76 91,840 Ca 
fsv0ormore “ ..... | | 61 200, 413 15.4 
Hiead offices... <2. css = 9,110 0.8 — 15,933 12 
Totals........ 35, 292 1,171,207 100.0 38, 182 1,298, 461 100.0 
| 
1961 1965 
_ No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c 
Under 5 employed..... 12,352 16, 846 10,675 2.0 11,387 15,931 9,860 186 
f LOGE ie ae eae 9,134 71,207 5, 150 5.6 9,173 73,034 4,003 4.9 
en 6, 829 184,550 1,055 13.6 7,138 194,898 662 12.3 

50 to 99 “fee 2,445 169,319 88 12.4 2,592 180, 562 70 11.4 
mia 199 1,377 190,540 17 13.9 1,573 219, 288 20 13.8 

200t0 499“ 1d, 869 261,628 4 19.1 1,009 305, 697 9) 19.3 

| po0to 999 “ ...., 243 169,392 = 12.3 296 204,030 = 12.9 
| 4000to 1,499 ..... 55 68, 748 — 5.0 78 96, 3820 = 6.1 
| 1,500 or more“ ..... 53 165,577 a: 12.1 64 215,181 = 13.6 
| Head offices*.......... — 54,733 — 4.0 _ 65, 358 = 4.1 
| Totals........ 33,357 | 1,352,535 16,989 100.0 33,310 | 1,570,299 14, 620 100.0 


| 


wit 


1 Includes working owners and partners. 
h years prior to 1961 when coverage of head offices was incomplete. 


2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


am a arr ae ae eat I yet gyro lah ngs eld at tc inner tpl i cee 


3 Not comparable 
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18.—Establishments in the Man 
and by Province, 1965 


ufacturing Industries classified by Number Employed 


— 


Number Employed 


Province or Territory | [Jnder 5 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 1,500 
5 to to to to to to to or Total 
14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.........-- 137 49 58 21 11 1 1 i . = 2872 
Prince Edward Island.... 81 37 27 5 4 1 1 1 1 1552 | 
INoOva SCOblaa remit fn a 365 258 206 62 21 24 5 1 1 9443 
New Brunswick.......... 285 181 137 45 32 17 5 1 1 7043 
Quebec. .)... oe ween ee 3,759 | 2,976 | 2,381 877 507 312 96 26 18 |) 10,952 — 
QntariGwuath-anoesteee 3,823 | 3,469 | 2,863] 1, 136 735 515 146 38 41 || 12,766 , 
Ranitoba lice se 554 384 300 119 63 28 1 1 1 1,4874 
Saskatchewan.........+-- 306 248 139 31 22 1 1 1 1 7545 | 
Adberta..§. 0c.) ee 688 578 320 92 61 24 1 1 1 1,746 
British Columbia and ‘ 
Yukon and Northwest | 
Territories..........4.: 1,389 993 707 204 117 73 24 7 3 3,5ia “| 
Canada... ... 323.232. 11,387 | 9,173 | 7,188 2,592 | 1,573 | 1,009 296 78 64 || 33,310 
1 Size groups combined. 2 Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island have 12 establishments with over 
five establishments with over 1,000 employees. 


3 Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
tablishments with over 500 employees. 
6 Includes 11 establishments with over 500 employees. 


d Northwest Territories. 


200 employees. 

4 Includes nine es 
employees. 
in Yukon an 


5 Includes eight est 
7 


ents Account 


19.—Percentage of Manufacturing Establishm 
1965 


Specified Employment Size Groups, 


ablishm 
Includes 15 establishments 


ents with over 200 


ed for by 


Establishments with Total Employed of— 


Province or Region Tater ° ks be 

we 14 49 99 

p.C: p.c. p.c p.c 
Atlantiet Provinces. 22.2052 ohn. oc ose ee eh te daw lee ss 41.5 25.1 20.5 6.4 
Québec... Oc. ce Shs ae ees Se 34.3 27.2 led 8.0 
OY Ey ATOR He cicues SAE OOO ORs Ci TRO RAO AOD ROLE: 29.9 27.2 22.4 8.9 
Prairie Provinces......2522+2sesces se tere coh eenees 38.8 30.4 19.0 6.1 

British Columbia and Yukon and Northwest 

MarritOLieSs. ©. 1h. take vega es ee ee eee 39.5 28.2 20.1 5.8 
Canta ooh A eee ae es 34.2 | 27.5 | 2.5 | 7.8 


| 
199 Over | Groups 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
3.3 3.2 | 100.0 
4.6 4.2 100.0 
5.8 5.8 | 100.0 
3.7 2.0 | 100.0 
3.3 5 ae | 100.0 
4.7 4.3 “100.0 


Size Based on Shipments 

The average size of a manufacturing establishment in 
of own manufacture was slightly above $1,000,000 in 1965, 
mark in previous years. However, the many small establishment 
percentage of all shipments. Establishments with shipments of 
contributed 85.6 p.c. of all shipments of goods of own manufacture fro 
industries. 


terms of shipments of 006 
after having been below thi 
s account for a limite 


$1,000,000 or mo 
m the manuf acturit 


| 
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In 1965, for the first time, motor vehicle manu- 
| facturers led all other Canadian industries in 
_ value of shipments. The firms manufacturing 
vehicles and those manufacturing vehicle 
parts and accessories together employed 
nearly 75,000 persons and paid them well 
_ over $1,000,009,000 in salaries and wages. 


20.—Establishments and Shipments in the Manufacturing Industries, by Shipments 
per Establishment, 1961 and 1965 


Value of | Average} Pro- Value of | Average! Pro- 
Estab- | Shipments per portion || Estab- | Shipments per portion 
| Value Group lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total} lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total 
ments of Own lish- Ship- ments of Own lish- Ship- 
Manufacture} ment ments Manufacture] ment ments 

1961 1965 

| ma) = 
| No. $’000 $7000 | p.c. No. $’000 $7000 | p.e. 
geer$25,000............... 9,245 106,779 12 0.5 7,071 88 ,027 12 0.3 
| $25,000 but under $50,000. . 4,677 168,079 36 0.7 4,396 158 , 922 36 0.5 
ie, 000 “ “ © 100,000.. 4,562 328 , 307 72 1.4 4,636 331,363. | 71 1.0 
) 200,000 “ “ 200,000.. 4,260 610,675 143 2.6 4,250 610,278 144 1.8 
| 200,000 “ “ 500,000.. 4,555 | 1,462,027 321 6.2 5,212 | 1,665,823 320 4.9 
|. 900,000 “ “ 1,000,000) 2,400} 1,689,457 704 dae, 2,847 | 2,008,489 705 5.9 
'1,000,000 “ “~~ 5,000,090} 2,875 | 6,123,965 2,130 26.1 3,687 | 7,910,388 2,145 2850 
5,000, 000 BE OVET LEENA 5.8, 783 | 12,949,667 | 16,539 55.3 Wet foQtwitG, 1845) 17.437 62.3 
| Totals and Averages....| 33,357 | 23,438,956 703 100.0 | 33,310 | 33,889,425 1,017 100.0 
| 
I a ee ee Le 
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°1.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Value of Shipments 
of Goods of Own Manufacture and by Province, 1965 


Province or Territory 


ee po eS re rar | Set 


No No. No 

Newfoundland...........seeeeeee eres 60 23 } 
Prince Edward Island.........--+++++> 39 9 
Nova Scotia. ......-seeceee reer eeeeee 234 53 82 
New Brunswick........--:0e++seeeeee 158 60 66 
Quebec. «... 6. gest noes meenp ener 3, 262 997 1,078 
Ontario. s 00 swan donee sh ewicn shes sr 3,743 1,175 1,726 
Manitoba sccc wees foc ote eiteeheteciatie’ g 118 168 
Saskatchewan.........2-eeeeeesetrees 192 44 5a 
FA [berber ne ae. ier e ss oeerseee = 457 119 139 
British Columbia and Yukon and 

Northwest Territories.........--++> 918 249 334 

Canada en... eee aaa 9,462 25847 3,687 1,211 33,310 


Section 4.—Federal Assistance to Manufacturing 


The federal Department of Industry was established in July 1963 to promote the’ 
growth, efficiency and improvement of manufacturing industries in Canada. The Depart- 
ment assists Canadian industries to adapt to technological changes and variations im 
domestic and export markets; it aids potentially sound industries to overcome problems of 
growth and development and promotes industrial research and design activity. 


Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology.—In 1965 the Depart- 
ment of Industry initiated a Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology 
(PAIT) to stimulate industrial growth by the application of science and technology tc 
the development of new or improved products and processes. The basic aim of the Program 
is to help industry up-grade its technology and expand its innovation activity by under: 
writing specific development projects that involve a significant advance in technology anc 
which, if successful, offer good prospects for commercial exploitation. PAIT is essentially 
a form of “development insurance” with the Government sharing the financial risk of the 
development with the sponsoring company. 


PAIT assistance is available to individual Canadian companies or groups of Canadiai 
companies for developmental projects to be carried out and exploited in Canada. Com 
panies are expected to have the capabilities and facilities to undertake the developmen 
work and also to provide for the manufacture and sale of the resulting products in bot! 
domestic and export markets. This Program is designed to increase the technical compé 
titiveness of Canadian industry and is also intended to help create an industrial environ 


° 


ment attractive to Canada’s best-qualified scientific, technical and managerial personnel. 


Since the inception of the PAIT program, 109 Government-assisted developmen 
projects, representing a total effort of approximately $35,000,000, have been undertake 
by Canadian firms. 


Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act.—The Department ( 
Industry is responsible for administering the program of the Industrial Research ad 
Development Incentives Act (IRDIA), enacted in March 1967. The Act provides f( 
cash grants in place of the former tax allowance for research and development. Gran 
or equivalent tax credits are available for 25 p.c. of capital expenditures for scientif 
research and development in Canada, and for the increase in current expenditures in Canac 
for scientific research and development over the average of such expenditures in the prece! 


ing five years. 
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: To qualify for a grant, expenditures must be for scientific research and development 
which, if successful, is likely to lead to or facilitate an extension of the business of the 
corporation. Accordingly, corporations must usually undertake to exploit the results 
of the research and development in Canada. Also, corporations must normally be free 
to export products resulting from the research and development to all countries in the 
world. 


_ Automotive Program.—The Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive 
Products, signed by Prime Minister Pearson and President Johnson on Jan. 16, 1965, 
provides for the removal of tariffs and other impediments to trade between the two countries 
in motor vehicles and original equipment parts. The basic objective of the plan is to 
provide access to expanded markets for Canadian motor vehicle and component producers. 
By increased production and specialization, they will be in a position to expand trade 
and employment and to improve the productivity and efficiency of the industry. In 
order to enable Canadian vehicle and parts producers to achieve these objectives, a number 
of important features were incorporated into the program. The most important of these 
was the undertaking of Canadian motor vehicle manufacturers to expand very considerably 
Canadian production by the end of the 1968 calendar year. 


As a result of the new program, Canada is producing an increasingly larger share of 
the total North American output of vehicles and components. Canadian exports of 
vehicles and parts and employment in this industry have increased substantially since the 
implementation of the program and new investment in additional plants and expansions 
io existing facilities has been extensive. 

| 
___ Machinery Program.—A Machinery Program was introduced by the Department 
of Industry in 1967 with two main objectives—to encourage efficiency by permitting 
Canadian industry to acquire capital equipment at the lowest possible cost, and to 
facilitate the development of more specialized lines of production by the Canadian 
nachinery industry. Under this Program, a new tariff item (42700-1) will replace 18 
sxisting items. Rates on these items have ranged up to 22% p.c., depending on whether 
» machine was of a “class or kind” made in Canada. This class or kind distinction will 
lisappear, replaced by a common rate of 23 p.c. British Preference, 15 p.c. Most-Favoured- 
Nation. At the same time, the new tariff rate will apply to any products under the item 
vhich Canadian machinery manufacturers can produce as soon as they are able to do so. 
Former tariff provisions excluded Canadian-made machines from protective rates until 
juch machines accounted for 10 p.c. of domestic consumption in their class.) This provi- 
ion will especially encourage the production of custom-designed machinery in Canada. 


___ The Program will provide for remission of duty where this is in the public interest 
id the machinery imported is not available from production in Canada. A Machinery 
jnd Equipment Advisory Board will advise the Minister of Industry concerning eligibility 
jf machinery for remission of duty in accordance with the Program criteria, with final 
uthority for granting remission lying with the Governor in Council. A Review Board 
vill be established to deal with appeals on the Board’s findings. Machinery producers 
nay also apply for remission of duty on production parts included in Tariff Item 42700-1 
vhich they must import. This provision should stimulate Canadian machinery manu- 
acturers to specialize their production and enable them to compete more effectively. 


_ Building Equipment, Accessories and Materials Program (BEAM).—In 1967, 
he Department of Industry introduced the BEAM Program to assist in achieving greater 
iroductivity and efficiency in the manufacture and use of building equipment, accessories 
md materials. The Program has five main objectives: to establish a comprehensive 
onstruction information system; to promote the adoption of modular dimensional co- 
tdination of building components; to encourage the industrialization of the building 
To¢ess; to promote the adoption of uniform building regulations and standards; and to 
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establish a Design Awards Program. To assist the Department in defining the objectives 
and in developing and implementing the Program, three Industry Advisory Committees 
have been established on Modular Co-ordination, Construction Information Systems 
and Industrialized Building Techniques and Systems. These committees meet on a regular 
basis and include architects, engineers and representatives of trade unions and the manu- 


facturing and building industries. 


A study has been undertaken to determine the precise needs and priorities for con- 
struction information in Canada, to identify the ways in which a comprehensive and 
flexible information system could be developed and to enable government and industry 
to assess the feasibility of establishing such a system. The Industry Advisory Committee 


on Construction Information Systems 1s also considering the development of system 
designs and methods of coding and indexing information. 


With the assistance of the Industry Advisory Committee on Modular Co-ordination 
the Department has developed a program to encourage the increased use of dimensiona 
standardization of building components. A series of six conferences was held at majo} 
Canadian centres during October and November of 1967 to acquaint policy-makers withi 
the industry with the technological and economic advantages of modular dimensioning 
Clinics were planned to instruct architects, engineers, draftsmen and building supervisor 
on modular principles in building. A Directory of Canadian Modular Building Material 
is being prepared for publication by the Department. 


To obtain a first-hand knowledge of industrialized building techniques, the Depart 
ment sponsored three industrial missions to European countries to study building system 
based on prefabricated concrete, masonry and steel components. A national conference 
“A Systems Approach to Construction”, is planned, to inform all sectors of the industr 
on the development of industrialized building techniques; it will be followed by a serie 
of seminars and lectures with leading authorities participating. Because industrialize 
building would be greatly facilitated by the adoption of uniform building regulations, tl 
development of performance standards, and the establishment of a means of assessit 
new building materials, systems and techniques, an in-depth study is being organized 1 
point the way toward such developments. | 


The BEAM Design Awards Program being established will recognize design excellen 
of building equipment, accessories and materials which incorporate modular co-ordinatio 
prefabrication, pre-assembly and standard component design. Submissions will be a 
cepted in five categories—structural systems, exterior cladding, interior finishing syster 
and mechanical and electrical equipment. . 


Industrial Design.—The National Design Council and the Department of Indust 
sponsored many activities in 1967 and provided an advisory service to assist designers - 
meet the challenges offered by Expo 67 and centennial year projects. Under the Canac 
Design ’67 Program, initiated in 1965 to encourage the manufacture of well-design 
products for use in connection with centennial projects, catalogues of well-designed produ’ 
were distributed to architects, contractors, buyers, retailers and business men in Cana 
and abroad and, to further promote these products, displays were shown across the count. 
More than 380 new product designs were accepted and promoted to prospective mal 
facturers and over 70 products were adopted and produced for centennial year. | 


Through the National Design Council and the Department of Industry, a very s 
cessful international congress and seminar on industrial design was held at Ottawa ¢ 
Montreal in September 1967, attracting over 625 representatives from 32 countries. 


Two Design-Canada awards projects, which are intended to recognize design achie 
ments of Canadian manufacturers by offering awards and promotional benefits, w 
completed in 1967. The Structural Steel Awards Program attracted 62 entries—f 
designs of buildings or bridges received Awards of Excellence and seven entries were gi 
Design of Merit recognition. The Concrete Awards Program, from 152 entries, recogni 


| 
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three designs for Awards of Excellence and 14 as Designs of Merit. In 1967, a Design- 
Canada Centre was completed at Place Bonaventure in Montreal which, with the Toronto 
Centre, serves as a focal point for the promotion and display of products and design. 


The Design-Canada service includes a reference service of books, periodicals and 


technical papers on design subjects; a record of professional designers and design services; 


a speakers’ service; an audio-visual service with films, slides and other material for distri- 
bution, lending or sale; and a product index, which is an illustrated record of all products 
accepted for design promotion by committees appointed by the National Design Council. 
An advisory service is available on request to designers, manufacturers, business men, 
educators and the general public; an advisory service is also available to government 


agencies responsible for office installations on the premise that good design can improve 
_ the operational efficiency of the working environment with considerable cost reductions. 


Design-Canada scholarships and grants encourage advanced training and research 


in the field of industrial design and support the promotion of industrial design in Canada. 


Area Development Program.—The area development program fosters economic 


development in designated areas characterized by high chronic unemployment, slow em- 


ployment growth and serious problems of under-employment as measured by low non-farm 


family income. Development grants of up to one third of the capital cost of new machinery 


and equipment and new buildings are available to assist new and expanding manufacturing 


and processing industries in the designated areas. In addition, special accelerated depreci- 
ation allowances are available for tax purposes on new machinery, equipment and new 
buildings, or on significant extensions of old ones. 


The program embraces large regions of the country, in all provinces, with 92 Canada 


' Manpower Centre areas and contiguous counties and census divisions being designated. 


| 


The program covers areas comprising approximately 17 p.c. of the labour force. By the 
end of 1967, more than 1,200 firms had indicated intention to establish new or expanded 
facilities in designated areas and to invest more than $1,800,000,000. It is estimated 
that over 50,000 new jobs will be provided directly by these new or expanded facilities and 
that a similar number of additional jobs associated with supply and service industries 
will be provided. 


Defence Product-Development Assistance.—This program provides funds for 
Departmental activity to sustain technological capability in Canadian industry by sharing 
the cost of selected defence development projects, the amount authorized for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1968, being $25,000,000. In some cases, project costs are shared with 
the United States and other allied governments. Typical of projects supported under 
the program to meet present or anticipated requirements of allied governments are: Heli- 
copter Logistic Devices at Okanagan Helicopters (Vancouver); Air Transportable Main- 
tenance Shop at ATCO (Calgary); Black Brant Family of Rockets at Bristol Aerospace 
(Winnipeg); Tilt Wing Aircraft at Canadair (Montreal); High Frequency Sounding Equip- 
ment at EMI Cossor (Halifax); Xenon Light Sources at Atlantic Films (St. John’s, Nfid.); 
the Twin Otter Aircraft Turbinization Project at de Havilland (Toronto); the OT—4 
Stationary Gas Turbine Engine at Orenda (Toronto); and Parachute Developments at 
Irvin Airchute (Fort Erie). 


Adjustment Assistance (for Firms in the Automotive Parts Industries ).— 
The Automotive Program offers increased opportunities to Canadian automotive parts 
manufacturers for expanded production, rationalization of output and reduced costs. In 
order to take advantage of these opportunities, Canadian parts makers must engage in 
substantial re-equipment and plant expansion programs. The Adjustment Assistance 
Program has been established to make term loans available to automotive parts manu- 
facturers for the financing of the acquisition, construction, installation and modernization 
of facilities or machinery and for use as working capital. 
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A program of tariff remissions on imported machinery and equipment was also intro- 


duced in order to further assist the automotive parts producers to expand and modernize. 


productive facilities. The tariff remissions cover machinery and equipment used in the 
production of original equipment automotive parts, accessories and tooling when such 
machinery and equipment are not available from Canadian manufacturers in time to 
meet production schedules. 


Adjustment Assistance (General).—In late 1967, the Government put forward a 
program of adjustment assistance related to the Kennedy Round. Objectives of the 
program are, first, to enable Canadian industries to benefit as much as possible from the 


widening markets and the increased scope for specialization and longer production runs . 


and, secondly, to assist firms adversely affected by Kennedy Round agreements to adapt 
to more competitive conditions. Some firms will be forced to reorganize and re-equip to 


meet new challenges and others may wish to extend their opportunities. Under this — 


program, the Government proposes to offer insurance on the major share of risk of loss for 
industrial adjustment assistance loans made by private lenders. Where obvious injury 


can be proved, direct loans may be made available. Technical assistance may also be © 


offered to manufacturers preparing adjustment proposals in order to improve production, 
managerial skills, marketing and financial operations. . 


To be eligible for insured loans, firms must establish injury resulting from Kennedy 
Round tariff reductions or show that their export opportunities are significantly increased. 
A plan for re-structuring operations on a more competitive basis must be presented. An 


Adjustment Assistance Board will examine the feasibility of such plans. Finally, firms — 
must demonstrate that suitable financing is not available from other sources on reasonable — 
terms. Where a firm has incurred serious threat or injury due to the tariff changes, and © 


where suitable private financing is not available, the Government may offer direct loans 


on the condition that a firm co-operate fully with the Board in seeking a workable solution — 
to its difficulties. When necessary, firms may be assisted to find competent technical and — 


professional advice from the private sector. The Government may contribute a maximum 
of 50 p.c. of the cost of such consulting services. 


Shipbuilding Construction Assistance.—During 1967, the Federal Government 
continued its program of encouraging a self-sustaining and efficient shipbuilding industry. 
The program included examination of financial measures in support of shipbuilding and 
the application of general assistance plans administered by the Department of Industry. 
Legislation introduced in 1967 included transfer of responsibility for shipbuilding matters 
from the Canadian Maritime Commission to the Department of Industry. 


The industry continued to respond to the policy of national competition for govern- 
ment shipbuilding requirements. Similarly, the industry made active use of the subsidy 
program for commercial vessels which provides a subsidy rate of 25 p.c. for vessels other 
than fishing trawlers for the period 1966-69, after which time it will be reduced by 2 p.c. 


each year until a rate of 17 p.c. is reached in 1972. The subsidy rate of 50 p.c. for fishing 


trawlers was reduced to 35 p.c. 
With the support of other programs such as the Defence Development Sharing Program, 


the Department has encouraged the development of production of marine components 


and exports in this area have been increased. 


Technical Missions.—Technical missions concerning magnesium manufacturing, © 


structural steel, and powder metallurgy technology were recently organized to visit in- 


dustrial establishments in the United States and Europe. The purpose of these missions | 
is to enable Canadian business men to examine and assess the latest technological develop- 


ments taking place outside Canada in their particular industries. The information gained 
is prepared in report form and circulated to Canadian industry. 
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: The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
: will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 
| 


| This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
‘Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
‘summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 
‘performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and 
‘numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government aid to 
‘house-building, construction of dwelling units and housing statistics of the Census are 
covered in Section 3. 


| Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
| 4 Machinery and Equipment 


| Capital expenditurest in all sectors of the economy amounted to $14,897,000,000 in 
1966, an increase of 15.8 p.c. over the 1965 total of $12,865,000,000. The over-all increase 
resulted from a 15.2-p.c. rise in construction expenditures and a 16.9-p.c. increase in the 
‘purchase of machinery and equipment. After 1946, capital outlays in Canada increased 
each year to a peak in 1957. A four-year decline followed but a significant increase shown 
‘in 1962 was strengthened in the next four years. Capital spending in current dollars 
exceeded the 1957 peak in these years but, in constant dollars, the 1957 level was not 
‘exceeded until 1964; in that year the capital program was recorded at 8.4 p.c. above 1957 
and in 1965 and 1966 it was 21.7 p.c. and 34.8 p.c. higher, respectively. These expenditures 
on the expansion, modernization or renewal of the nation’s production facilities are a 
| Significant indicator of the economic activity in the country; in 1966 they represented 
over 25 p.c. of the gross national product. 
As shown in Table 1, construction accounts for almost two thirds of the total capital 
|expenditures each year, and machinery and equipment for the remainder. Recently, 
{ 
} 


there has been a slightly upward trend in the proportion of the total represented by the 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared in the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Capital expenditure figures for 1965 and earlier years are final and those for 1966 are preliminary and subject 
to revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1965 and 1966, as well as intentions for 1967, appear in greater 
‘detail in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1967, available from the Queen’s Printer 
| (Catalogue No. 61-205). 
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purchase of machinery and equipment, which rose from 32.5 p.c. in 1961 to 37.3 p.c. in 
1966. The proportion for housing construction moved upward from 17.9 p.c. in 1961 
to 18.5 p.c. in 1964 but dropped to 14.6 p.c. in 1966. Non-residential construction outlays 
dropped from 49.6 p.c. of the total in 1961 to 45.5 p.c. in 1964 but increased in 1966 to 
48.1 p.c. 


1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Dollars, 1957-66 


Nors.—Actual expenditures 1957-65; preliminary actual 1966. 


Capital Expenditures Total 


Expenditure 
Machinery as Percentage 
Construction an Totals of Gross National 
Year Equipment Product 
Current one tont Current gon tant Current Constant Current Coa i 
Dollars | pijp, | Dollars | poltars | Dollars | pollars | Dol@ | Dollars 
$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 p. ¢. p. ¢. 
LOS fees 5,784 5,784 2,933 2,933 8,717 8,717 oe Tine 
1958s. 5. 5, 830 5, 865 2,534 2,467 8,364 8,332 25.4 25.9 
195 Oey 5,709 5,557 2,708 2,590 8,417 8,147 24.1 24.5 
NOT nel 5,453 5,224 2,809 2,636 8,262 7, 860 22.8 23.0 
1961. bac 5,518 5,346" 2,654 2,456' 8,172 7,802" 21.8 22.8 
1062) Ee = 5, 787 5,475° 2,928 2,634° 8,715 8,109° 21.5 21.9 
1963s 6,157 5,613" 3,236 2, 8377 9,393 8,450' 21.6 21 5B 
19645. 7,004 6,119: 3,940 3,334 10,944 9,453° 2301 22.65 
1965 est: 8,115" 6,694F 4,750" 83,9175 12,865" 10,6117 24.7° 23. 
TLOG6r caer 9,346 7,263 5,551 4,487 14,897 11,750 25.8 24.8 


The large increase in capital expenditures in 1966 over 1965 reflected substantially 
higher outlays in almost all economic sectors. Expenditures in the mining industry 
increased by $259,000,000, or 35 p.c., much of it accounted for by sizable developments in 
iron, copper and potash. Investment in new manufacturing facilities rose by about 20 
p.c., mainly attributable to expenditures on large projects in the pulp and paper, primary 
metals, electrical products and non-metallic mineral industries. Outlays by utilities 
continued upward, large expenditures being made on electric power installations, telephone 
facilities and new aircraft. Housing expenditures remained about the same as in 1965. 
Trade, finance and commercial services increased to $1,462,000,000 from $1,269,000,000, 
reflecting expanded programs for wholesale and retail outlets and for projects related tc 
Expo 67. Capital expenditures by government departments increased at all levels— 
federal, provincial and municipal; large road-building programs contributed heavily tc 
the increased total. 


Each of the five major regions of Canada contributed to the 1966 increase in capita 
spending. The increases varied from 25 p.c. in the Atlantic Provinces to 18 p.c. in the 
Prairie Provinces, 17 p.c. in Ontario, 9 p.c. in Quebec and 3 p.c. in British Columbia 
It should be noted that sharp year-to-year fluctuations in capital outlays in any on 
province are often associated with changing phases of a few large projects. 


In 1966 capital outlays increased in each of the Adlantic Provinces but most of thi 
growth was concentrated in Nova Scotia and N ewfoundland. Increases in social capita 
expenditures were especially prominent and were related to large education, hospital anc 
road-building programs. In the manufacturing and utilities sectors, increases in expendi 
tures by the pulp and paper industry in Nova Scotia and electric power developments i 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland were the most notable. In Quebec, the major advance 
in capital spending occurred in the manufacturing and commercial services sectors 
Within the manufacturing group, the major increases were in pulp and paper, primar, 
metals and the chemical and chemical products industries. Preparations for Expo 6 
resulted in a substantial increase in commercial construction. In Ontario, all majo 
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sectors of capital spending were substantially higher than in 1965. The greatest increase 
in strength occurred in manufacturing, with expansion in the automotive, primary metals, 
electrical products and non-metallic mineral products industries. New mining develop- 
ments, expansion of electric power, telephone and water system utilities coupled with an 
acceleration of university, hospital, school and road construction contributed importantly 
to the larger total. Capital outlays in the Prairie Provinces strengthened in all sectors of 
‘the economy with the exception of housing. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, large in- 
‘ereases took place in the primary resources sectors where new oil and Wwaekeh projects 
were initiated. Additional chemical facilities were the main reason for larger expenditures 
for manufacturing in Manitoba. Social capital outlays in the Prairie Provinces also 
‘increased substantially, particularly those for education and health services. In British 
Columbia, a further rapid advance in capital spending for new pulp and paper and power 
‘projects took place. In addition, there was an increase in social capital spending for 
schools. 


2.—_Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1965 and 1966 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1965; preliminary actual 1966. 
(Millions of dollars) 


| Capital Repair Capital and Repair 


| Ma- Ma- Ma- tae 
__ Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
| Agriculture and fishing....... 1965 210 716 926 84 179 263 294 895 1,189 
| 1966 220 781 1,001 88 191 279 308 972 1,280 
BBCRUDY Go corns.) ce ass su sane 1965 43 53 96 17 38 55 60 91 151 
| 1966 49 47 89 Hl 35 52 59 82 141 
| Mining, quarrying and oil 
\ MISE Be errors chs ae eats. oss 6 1965 599 136 735 51 172 223 650 308 958 
i 1966 734 260 994 58 190 248 792 450 1,242 
) Manufacturing............... 1965 604 1,736 2,340 151 823 974 755 2,559 3,314 
| 1966 (louie 2. 0S0b le te. O03 158 871 | 1,029 931 | 2,901 3, 832 
ities 1965 | 1,443 980 | 2,423 301 566 867 || 1,744 | 1,546] 3,290 
lig 1966 | 1,719 | 1,173 | 2,892 312 610 922 |} 2,031 1,783 3,814 
| Menstruction.......<....s+0.. 1965 17 246 263 5 178 183 22 424 446 
| 1966 17 250 267 4 190 194 21 440 461 
! I Gls). Gnu» « 4. 4 02 1965 | 2,133 — 7 618 — 618 |, 2,751 — 2,751 
i : 1966 2,181 = 2,181 661 cm 661 2,842 = 2,842 
| Trade (wholesale and retail) .1965 154 241 395 45 57 102 199 298 497 
| 1966 198 239 437 44 62 106 242 301 543 
| Finance, insurance and real 
NEO LC ir... ne cia ee nee 1965 367 60 427 24 th 31 391 67 458 
| ' 1966 405 64 469 25 8 33 430 72 502 
| Commercial services......... 1965 | 184] 263] 447 20 67 87. 204} 330 534 
{ 1966 239 317 556 22 69 91 261 386 647 
Tnstitutional services......... 1965 867 145 eet O12 64 18 82 931 163 1,094 
| 1966 | 1,016 170 | 1,186 75 18 93 | 1,091 188 1,279 
Government departments....1965 | 1,494 174 | 1,668 375 67 442 || 1,869 241 2,110 
| 1966 1,802 220 2,022 389 72 461 2,191 292 2,483 
| CATT ESE Rapa ies sae 1965 | 8,115 | 4,750 | 12,865 | 1,755 | 2,172 | 3,927 || 9,870 | 6,922 | 16,792 
1966 | 9,346 | 5,551 | 14,897 | 1,853 | 2,316 | 4,169 | 11,199 | 7,867 | 19,066 


Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The value of 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building 
| permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. Housing is treated 
separately in Section 3. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1965 and 1966 


Norz.—Actual expenditures 1965; preliminary actual 1966. 
(Millions of dollars) 


ean 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
fen eae vOs ss Ee ee 
MANUFACTURING 
Foods and beverages......... 1965 60.0 | 1389.3} 199.3 17.5 78.9 96.4 (1.0 \valose 295.7 
1966 70.7 | 146.2.| 216.9 iveenl 74.5 91.6 87.8 | 220.7 308.5 
Tobacco products............ 1965 2.3 9.9 12.2 0.8 4,2 5.0 3,1 14.1 17.2 
1966 6.2 8.6 14.8 1.5 4.9 6.4 (esti 13.5 21.2 
Rubber. neato es eee 1965 6.1 20.0 26.1 1.6 14.4 16.0 Chest 34.4 42.1 
1966 14.7 33.0 47.7 1.5 15.6 eke 16.2 48.6 64.8 
Weather -rus,:ticere y= aes 1965 1.0 Bad 4.7 0.7 3.5 4,2 157 Bree 8.9 
1966 2.3 5.2 7.5 0.6 3.3 3.9 2.9 8.5 11.4 
Textiles cuumcsoh Panes «tse ae 1965 32.8 76.0 | 108.8 5.4 26.2 31.6 88.2 | 102.2 140.4 
1966 29.9 73.0)| 102.9 4.9 24.6 29.5 34.8 97.6 132.4 
Clothing and knitting mills. .1965 3.9 15.0 18.9 1.4 5.6 7.0 5.3 20.6 25.9 
1966 5.1 16.5 21.6 1.5 6.1 7.6 6.6 22.6 29,2 
W000 « bsmehs » s+ fa lees > ae SE 1965 22.9 53.6 76.5 7.2 48.4 55.6 30.1 | 102.0 132.1 
1966 19.6 43.2 62.8 7.2 45.3 52.5 26.8 88.5 115.3 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1965 Gad 8.9 15.6 1.6 3.4 5.0 8.3 153 20.¢ 
1966 12.6 1OS25 lees 1.5 3.6 Sol 14.1 13.8 27.5 
Paper and allied industries. ..1965 111:5.1-.306.4 |, 417.9 14.6 | 182.7 |. 147.3 | 126.1 | 439.1 565.; 
j 1966 137.4 424.8 562.2 12.1 144.4 156.5 149.5 569.2 718./ 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries........... 1965 17.6 32.6 50.2 3.6 9.8 13.4 21.2 42.4 63. 
1966 11.9 35.9 47.8 4.0 9.3 1323 15.9 45.2 61 
Primary metals............. 1965 61.7 | 202.9 | 264.6 18.4} 214.9 | 233.3 80.1} 417.8 497, 
1966 89.9 | 279.4 | 369.3 21.4 | 251.6 | 273.0 || 111.3] 581.0 642. 
Metal fabricating...........- 1965 32.9 75.4 | 108.3 6.9 37.0 43.9 39.8 | 112.4 182. 
1966 34.2 85.9 | 120.1 8.1 34.7 42.8 42.3 | 120.6 ; 
Machinesy .25-cc gaee te eee 1965 13.8 34.0 47.8 4.2 16.1 20.3 18.0 50.1 68. 
1966 21.0 35.1 56.1 4.2 15.4 19.6 25.2 50.5 75.. 
Transportation equipment. . .1965 (sy Sf Cay fee 7-9 9.7 52.8 62.5 74.2 | 209.9 284 
1966 90.1 | 154.5 | 244.6 9.5 54.0 63.5 99.6 | 208.5 308 
Electrical products.......... 1965 17.6 48.9 66.5 5.2 26.7 31.9 22.8 75.6 98 
1966 34.8 72.7 | 107.5 5.6 27.3 32.9 40.4 | 100.0 140 
Non-metallic mineral 
products vs awe. ¢ +5 es 1965 30.0 78.3 | 108.3 6.3 66.1 72.4 36.3 | 144.4 180, 
1966 46.3 98.5 | 144.8 6.6 67.0 73.6 52.9 | 165.5 218 
Petroleum and coal products. 1965 30.3 10.3 40.6 29.5 UAL 36.5 59.8 17.3 77 
1966 56.1 9.6 65.7 33.0 8.3 41.3 89.1 17.9 107. 
Chemicals and chemical 
PEOMUCISS, «ani Ged -euGeh 1965 76.2; lpn 203.3: leg 279.5 383 65.2 78.5 89.5 | 268.5 358. 
1966 75.4 | 201.9 | 277.3 14.3 fitch 85.4 89.7 | 273.0 362. 
Miscellaneous.............++- 1965 12.4 27.5 39.9 2.8 10.4 13.2 15.2 37.9 53 
ei 1966 14.6 O16 46.2 3.0 10.1 Bia 1726 41.7 59 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1965 — 232.6 | 232.6 — _- — 232.6 232 
1966 — 263.7 | 263.7 — — ~— 263.7 263 
Totals, Manufacturing.1965 | 604.2 {1,735.7 |2,339.9 150.7 | 823.3 | 974.0 || 754.9 |2,559.0 | 3,313 
1966 | 772.8 |2,029.5 |2,802.3 | 157.6 | 871.1 |1,028.7 930.4 |2,900.6 | 3,831 
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| 3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1965 and 1966—continued 
| a 
| 


Capital and Repair 


| Metal mines................. 


BroneInin@S cscs. oe hee e 


| Other metal mines......... 


I 
Wemmaneral fuels................. 


| _ Totals, Mining... 


\ Electric power........ 
|Gas distribution...... 
| Railway transport.... 


ee 


‘Urban transit systems 


Motor transport...... 


3 Boal mines........:.. 4.05. 
| Petroleum and gas!........ 


i 
(ther mining................ 


eceesoe 


eeeccoee 


ee oeere 


Water transport and services. 


seeeceoee 


eee reese 


Telephones and telegraph 


e. elevators....... 


and cable systems. . 


Broadcasting......... 
| 


| 


| % 
Water systems........ 
I 


i 


(Other utilities........ 


Capital items charged 
operating expenses. . 


Totals, Utilities. . 


i 


eooeces 


eeeesvee 


eo eeeeee 


eecceee 


to 


eeceeee 


eee eceoe 


| Type of Enterprise and Year 
| 


1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


121.5 
196.3 


31.6 
69.9 


89.9 
126.4 


Capital 
Ma- 
chinery 
and Total 
Equip- 
ment 
79.3 | 200.8 
141.4 | 337.7 
84.6 66.2 
61.1 181.0 
44.7 184.6 
80.8 206.7 
220th) 44173 
48.6 | 486.5 
2.9 8.7 
2.2 Bias 
19.2 437.6 
46.4 483 4 
34.7 92.7 
69.5 | 169.7 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


bop 
Oe 


ek SS Se es 
OI WH RO DOH BD WH CO 


GS bo ha he 


9 ws 
ot om 


Lose) 


Repair 


Ma- 
chinery 
and 
Equip- 
ment 


Minine 


Con- 

Total || struc- 
tion 

12283 143.4 
134.2 || 220.2 
61.9 88.5 
70.8 UOnre 
60.4 || 104.9 
63.4 142.0 
49.4 || 444.7 
60.7 || 468.7 
Ge) 1.8 
8.6 128 
42.2 442.9 
$2.2 || 467.4 
51.0 61.7 
52.4 |} 103.1 


Ma- 


chinery 


and 


Equip- 


ment 


Co S69 


he 
aD S86 


Total 


(2, TSN) 
Oo 


or iw] 
Roe C1 Nor 


—_ 
Oo or oO o> o1co boo oo 


eS) 


211.8 | 939.1 
271.2 |1,136.4 
18.3 72.5 
18.4 85.0 
172.6 | 280.1 
162.9 | 309.7 
55.9 | 128.6 
49.1 | 109.0 
73.3 | 108.9 
52.5 | 103.4 
73.1 79.0 
57.7 64.9 
4.1 13.9 
4.1 29.6 
284.3 | 442.9 
339.0 | 524.6 
15.4 22.9 
36.9 44.8 
5.1} 115.0 
3.4] 116.0 
46.2 | 200.6 
154.9 | 345.6 
19.8 19.8 
22.9 22.9 


orn 
aE 
re 


o2 o> 


— 
em co 
wnat 
co bo moO oom We co oo non nN H bo COR mo fo o8 ws) 


— 
Woo 


=O loro) bo bo Loe} 


oust 


[—_e 


Utiitizs 


Wwe G2 
oo 


bo 
= 
> CO bo bo 


Le) 
a 
oo of Loan) Qal — > <S CO = o> coco ee o> “1c 


Sean’ 
Oroo Sa i | De Nore 
coo bo bo OO cub bo bo oo oo © oo 


10> 


89.1] 779.5 
96.5 |} 921.0 
9.5 61.1 
8.5 72.7 
346.0 || 244.6 
358.7 || 290.6 
21.6 75.9 
23.9 63.3 
29.3 45.3 
32.3 63.1 
73.5 8.6 
78.1 9.4 
9.2 16.6 
9.0 32.4 
182.8 || 208.7 
206.6 || 236.9 
5.0 8.5 
4.1 8.8 
25.3 || 132.8 
22.1) 132.7 
75.1 || 162.6 
81.9 || 199.6 


248, 


311 
20 


20. 


381. 
3a77. 


7 


1,028.2 
1,232.9 


82.0 
93.5 


626.1 
668.4 


150.2 
132.9 


138.2 
135.7 


152.5 
143.0 


23.1 
38.6 


625.7 
731.2 


27.9 
48.9 


140.3 
138.1 


1965 |1, 443.4 
1966 |1,718.9 |1,173.0 |2,891.9 


979.9 |2, 423.3 


300.8 
311.6 


565.6 
610.1 


866.4 [1,744.2 |1,545.5 
921.7 |2,030.5 |1,783.1 


' Includes natural gas processing plants and contract drilling for petroleum and gas. 


35 289.7 
3,813.6 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expendi 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Wiholesale@nee oe erie 


Gain Storeste eikonal o- 


Independent stores.........- 


Department stores........-- 


Automotive trade.......... 


Capital items charged to 


operating expenses......-- 


Totals, Trade.......... 


(Ure nes a. hae a ae 


Wii eVSivlGS aco eaieirear soy cos 


Hospitalsepine cite sc tin 
Other institutional services... 


Totals, Institutions. .. 


Banks: deaycttet.ds ae tke so eo Die 


Insurance, trust and loan 


COMMPAMICS ee. has deerech-- 


Other finances.:.1: aa: «2 ee 


Totals, Finance........ 


Laundries and dry-cleaners.. 


Other commercial services... 


Totals, Commercial 


ServiceS:)...--..1-5:+- 


tures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
TRADE 
29.3 46.6 75.9 7.9 12.0 19.9 37.2 | «be.0 95.8 
44.4 43.8 88.2 6.9 13.6 20.5 Dipe 57.4 108.7 
26.9 49.7 76.6 6.5 10.0 16.5 33.4 59.7 93.1 
30.2 48.8 79.0 6.5 10.4 16.9 36.7 59.2 95.9 
41.0 75.3 116.3 a ey 15.8 27.5 Boe 91.1 143.8 
47.9 Wane N2Zoe 10.9 16.6 27.5 58.8 90.8 149.6 
19.3 19.2 | 38.5 6.4 3.2 9.6 25.7 | 22.4 48.1. 
34.5 Vid 52.2 5.9 3.5 9.4 40.4 o.2 61.6 
37.0 28.2 65.2 12.9 15.8 28.7 49.9 44.0 93.9 
40.7 32.6 Woe 13.5 17.4 30.9 54.2 50.0 104.2 
= 99.111 082: 1118 & = <8 ae ee 92.1) 22.1 
— 225 22.3 = — — 22.3 2253 
153.5 | 244.1 | 394.6 45.4 56.8 | 102.2 198.9 | 297.9 496.8 
197.7 | 239.4 | 437.1 43.7 61.5 105.2 || 241.4 | 300.9 542.3) 
INSTITUTIONS 
45.4 4.3 49.7 7.3 0.8 8.1 59.7 | 364 57.8 
35.7 B09 39.2 6.0 0.4 6.4 41.7 3.9 45.6) 
22200) 33.9 256.0 5.9 1.0 6.9 228.4 34.5 262.9) 
266.3 41.3 307.6 10.4 1.4 11.8 DIGa4 42.7 319.4 
423.4 O36 487.1 30.4 ed 37.4 453.8 70.7 524.5 
512.9 78.4 591.3 32.4 6.7 39.1 545.3 85.1 630.4 
1'52.5 40.9 193.4 18.5 8.8 Dl 7.0 49.7 220.7 
178.9 43.8 | 222.7 24.3 8.8 ae! 203.2 52.6 255.8 
23.6 2.8 26.4 2.0 0.6 Ale 25.6 3.4 29.0. 
21.8 2.5 24.3 1.6 0.4 2.0 23.4 2.9 26.3 
867.4 | 145.2 |1,012.6 64.1 18.2 82.3 || 931.5 | 163.4 | 1,094.9 
1,015.6 | 169.5 [1,185.1 74.7 17.7 92.4 1,090.3 | 187.2 | 1,277.4 
FINANCE 
26.8 17.9 44.7 4.3 38) 7.6 31.1 OREO: 52.4 
23.8 19.2 43.0 4.9 3.6 8.5 28.7 22.8 51.4 
14.8 10.6 25.4 3.6 0.9 4.5 18.4 Ailes 29.! 
16.6 11.0 27.6 Odes ihe it 3.6 19.1 TJ 3l.i 
325.8 Sho2 357.0 15.7 3.2 18.9 341.5 34.4 379.! 
364.2 33.8 | 398.0 17.4 3.0 20.9 381.6 Ri kee: 418.! 
367.4 59.7 427.1 23.6 7.4 31.0 || 391.0 67.1 458. 
404.6 64.0 | 468.6 24.8 8.2 33.0 429.4 12.2 501.) 
COMMERCIAL SERVICES 
1.9 Sal 10.0 Lo 4.2 5.4 3.1 1933 15. 
1.0 6.7 etd 1,8! 4.0 ie 2eo 10.7 13. 
2.8 Weg 5.0 Tere 0.9 2.6 4.5 3.1 i. 
1.0 1.6 Zao 2.8 0.5 BiB 3.8 Dk 5. 
57.9 1525 73.4 1225 7.4 19.9 70.4 22.9 93. 
60.6 17.2 77.8 1ioal 7.9 2120 13.7 25.1 98. 
NOMA Douine 358.3 4.2 54.9 59.1 15nd 292.1 417. 
Gad 291.4 | 468.1 4.9 56.6 61.5 181.6 | 348.0 529. 
183.7 | 263.0 | 446.7 19.6 67.4 87.0 || 203.3 | 330.4 { 
239.3 | 316.9 | 556.2 22.1 69.0 91.1 || 261.4 | 385.9 647. 
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A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1965 and 1966 
is given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of 
the province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual 
production of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in 
‘other regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines 
in Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 
activity in the western provinces. 


| 4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1965; preliminary actual 1966. 
(Millions of dollars) 


~X 
| Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
| Ma- Ma- Ma- 
| Province and Year Con- | chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
| struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
, 4 tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
1 ment ment ment 
: Mewioundland..:............ 1965 152 76 228 34 53 87 186 129 315 
1966 221 113 334 37 55 92 258 168 426 . 
Prince Edward Island....... 1965 31 26 57 8 8 16 39 34 73 
1966 34 30 64 8 8 16 42 38 80 
Beever SCotia. 3.) 1965 199 119 318 57 59 116 256 178 434 
1966 235 165 400 62 61 123 297 226 523 
‘New Brunswick............. 1965 | 210/ 124] 334 44 50 94/254] 174 428 
| 1966 237 135 372 46 51 97 283 186 469 
“Quebec Be eM ck ee ee 1965 2,200 1,006 3,206 418 516 934 2,618 1,522 4,140 
} 1966 2,298 1,193 3,491 440 558 998 2,738 1,751 4,489 
| MIO ta 1965 2,533 Is 846 4,379 641 830 1,471 3,174 2,676 5, 850 
' 1966 3,073 2,042 5,115 682 882 1,564 3,755 2,924 6,679 
| BEEECODAS... 2... meets vs 1965 324 213 537 91 106 197 415 319 734 
1966 402 254 656 95 110 205 497 364 861 
‘Saskatchewan............... 1965 472 301 7173 94 106 200 566 407 973 
| , 1966 _ 561 368 929 102 114 216 663 482 1,145 
Alberta = hace al cA aa RE a 1965 916 404 1,320 177 167 344 1,093 571 1,664 
| 1966 1,072 441 1,513 178 179 357 1,250 620 1, 870 
\Beitish Columbia............ 1965 1,078 635 1,713 191 277 468 1,269 912 2,181 
1966 1,213 810 2,023 203 298 501 1,416 1,108 2,524 
Ne Totais: 278.0000, 0805, 1965 | 8,115 | 4,750 | 12,865 | 1,755 | 2,172 | 3,927 | 9,870 | 6,922 | 16,792 
1966 | 9,346 | 5,551 | 14,897 | 1,853 | 2,316 | 4,169 | 11,199 | 7,867 | 19,066 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


| 
i 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


| Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at the 
same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear in 
Section 1. The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construction 
performed by contractors, by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging 
firms, and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms 
not primarily engaged in the construction industry. Table 5 shows the value of new and 
repair construction work performed during the period 1957-66 and Table 6 shows the value 


Ms such work performed by contractors and others in the years 1963-66. 


| 
| 


| 
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5.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1957-66 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1957-65; preliminary actual 1966. 


DS ee eS a 


New 


$000,000 


Total 


Construction as 


Percentage of 


Gross National 


Repair Total 
$000,000 $000,000 
1,238 7,023 
1,261 7,092 
1,367 7,077 
1,432 6, 886 
1, 456 6,974 
1,509 7,296 
1,559 7,716 
1,630 8,634 
1,754 9,868 
1, 853 11,199 


Product 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1963-66 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1963-65; preliminary actual 1966. 


(Millions of dollars) 


1963 


6,034 
5,213 
821 


1,682 
944 
738 


7,716 
6,157 
1,559 


6,833 
5,937 
896 


1,801 
1,067 
734 


8,634 
7,004 
1,630 


1965 1966 
7,870 8,903 
6,904 7,889 
966 1,014 
1,998 25296 
1,210 1,457 
788 839 
9,868 11,199 
8,114 9,346 
1,754 1,853 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms, government departments, 


institutions and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 


for which information is available. 


¥.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1965 and 1966 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1965; preliminary actual 1966. 


1965 
Type of Structure 
New Repair 
$’000 $’000 


Building Construction 


Residential 20... estes ee tees. 2,133,300 
AndUstrialy cs os ae aes 625, 968 
Factories, plants, workshops, food 
CANNET IOS TAGE Sa denise <8 559, 886 
Mine and mine mill buildings..... 52,199 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
Ihuil dings arise. ete eet 8,105 
Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations.......... 4,878 


618,200 | 2,751,500 


159,388 


120,023 
11,745 


12,330 
6, 290 


775,456 


679, 909 
63,944 


20,435 
11,168 


2,181, 400 
825,588 


681,919 
121,602 


14,208 
7,859 


Cee eee eee Ne, = a a PS Sa 


661,200 
152,867 


119,307 
15,108 


12,175 
6,277 


2,842,600 
978,455. 


801,226 
136,710 


26,383 
14,136 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1965 and 1966—continued 


—_— 


_ Type of Structure 


Building Construetion—concluded 


WemMIMO TCHAD. in. ow oe easnge dyennse 0 5 
Warehouses, storehouses, refriger- 

ated storage, etc../............. 
Grain elevators................... 
_ Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, tourist cabins............ 
Meptice buildings... :..........%55... 
' Stores, retail and wholesale....... 
Garages and service stations...... 
| Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
-_ recreational buildings........... 
| Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
MME TYTIIONIEG nie aap ap on b Sitsat egeye oss 
ee: 


Institutional. ..................... 
Schools and other educational 
MUL UNT Sei eles is \o-shecpapae omits oe 
' Churches and other religious build- 
RSE ee ee Peo Te iss 

Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
lieasid stations, etc........,.<.c-... 


Other Building................. ae 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
"LOSES Sa etal ae ioe ber 
| Broadcasting, radio and television, 

relay and booster stations, tele- 

phone exchanges................. 
Aeroplane hangars................. 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or 


a 
o 


Peers es er reser eres eoeserzreoees 


|Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 
| __cookeries, bush depots and camps 
Wemecellancous..:............s.0-. 


| Totals, Building Construction. . 


Engineering Construction 


| Docks, wharves, piers, break- 
MSS) tao rs 0 Spee aicges 3 


a 


$’000 


875,717 


67,016 
9,980 


82,038 
361,913 
217,634 

43,295 

91,871 


1,970 


940, 946 
632,092 
51,196 
162,621 
95,037 
254, 841. 
187 , 782 


41,102 
518 
9,265 


6,397 


11,379 
48,398 


839, 896 
549, 939 
195, 449 
34, 876 
24,507 
20,102 


15,023 


4,829,872 


$000 


139,397 


13, 453 
8,072 


15,377 
47,052 
34,554 
13, 206 
6,435 


1,248 


48,369 
39,604 
7,315 
21,948 
9,502 
89, 415 
54, 559 
3,090 
3,237 
764 
15,028 


3, 898 
8, 839 


1,075, 769 


220 125 
128,385 
68, 590 
11,770 
8, 228 
7,352 


2,800 


$000 


1,015,114 


80, 469 
18,052 


97,415 
408,965 
252,188 

56,501 

98,306 


3,218 


1,019,315 
671,696 
58,511 
184, 569 
104,539 
344, 256 
192,341 
44,192 
3,755 
10,029 
21,425 


15,277 
57, 237 


5,905, 641 


107,349 
55,575 
6,904 
24, 873 
115,059 
518 
1,772 
5,748 
1, 067,021 
678,324 
264,039 
46,646 
32,735 
27, 454 


17,823 


$000 


1,094, 482 


98,625 
21,160 


98,511 
411,281 
254,712 

47,777 
161, 413 


1,003 


1,116,288 
769,071 
36,676 
183,659 
126 , 882 
281,395 
149, 206 
45,915 
1,093 
22,853 
7,546 


16,367 
38,415 


5,499,153 


95,107 
56, 673 
5,094 
14,955 
11,969 
415 

609 
5,392 
965, 625 
715,027 
121, 162 
48,707 
41,509 
18,697 


18, 523 


1966 
Repair 


$7000 


146,741 


15,190 
5,385 


16, 825 
54,614 
32/388 
12/503 
8,548 


1,288 


91,659 
46,073 
6,155 
27,645 
11,786 
91,535 
56,785 
3,172 
3,972 
1,092 
15,518 


3,509 
7, 487 


1,144, 002 


26, 464 
13,165 
525 
5,784 
4,131 
98 

592 
2,169 
236,071 
160, 463 
42 , 587 
16, 852 
7,785 
5, 462 


2,922 


Total 


1,241, 223 


113,815 
26,545 


115,336 
465, 895 
287,100 
60, 280 
169, 961 


2,291 


1,207,947 
815, 144 
42,831 
211,304 
138, 668 
372,930 
205,991 
49,087 
5,065 
23 , 945 
23,064 


19,876 
45,902 


6,643,155 


121,571 
69, 838 
5,619 
20,739 
16,100 
513 
1,201 
7,561 
1,199, 696 
875, 490 
163,749 
65,559 
49,294 
24,159 


21,445 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


1965 1966 

Type of Structure f 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 

Engineering Construction— 
concluded 
Waterworks and Sewerage Systems 306,034 55, 260 361,294 352,678 56,359 409, 637 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 

SOLID SCWELE. Reo renee 20,980 10,238 31,218 31,435 10,739 42,174 
Water mains, hydrants and ser- 

VICES cso} MND Dis ce Ee eee oer 105,321 26, 106 131,427 105,335 26, 209 131,544 
Sewerage systems and connections 149, 871 13,395 163 , 266 177,818 16 , 247 194, 068 
Pumping stations, water........... 24,341 2,219 26, 560 30,977 2,154 33, 13] 
Water storage tanks............--- 5,521 3,302 8, 823 he tls: 1,010 8, 123 

Dams and Irrigation............... 281,507 10,101 291,608 213,980 10,782 224, 76 
Dams and reservoirs.........++-+- 264, 172 2,642 266, 814 169, 827 2,998 172 , 82! 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

DEOISCUSL carne ven Ghee maceously 17,335 7,459 24,794 44,153 7,784 51, 93% 

Electric Power...........-.--:e0+> 514,521 61, 768 576,289 759,610 64,985 824,59: 
Electric power generating plants, 

including water conveying an 

controlling structures.........-.. 175,912 14, 492 190, 404 385,209 15,638 400, 84 
Electric transformer stations...... 47 ,098 ES ile 52,815 51,298 5,469 56,76 
Power transmission and distribu- 

tion lines, trolley wires.......... 274,751 33, 968 308,719 302,755 38, 002 340,75 
Street lishtings 22.0.1. eer 16,760 7,591 24,351 20,348 5, 876 26,22 

Railway, Telephone and Tele- 

graph) see ie... ae ee - 246,825 158,813 405, 638 289,475 167,104 456,57 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 102 ,086 100, 805 202,891 123,735 107 , 529 231,26 
Signals and interlockers........-.. 6,688 9,333 16,021 10,685 9,494 20,17 
Telegraph and _ telephone lines, 

underground and marine cables.. 138,051 48,675 186,726 155,055 50,081 205,18 

Gas and Oil Facilities.............. 566, 252 67,219 633,471 581,728 73,455 655,18 
Gas mains and services............ 45,411 5,534 50,945 | © 61, 889 5,338 67, 22 
Pumping stations, oil.............. 2,231 1,207 3,444 12,200 1,813 14,01 
Pumping stations, gaS.........-.+: 3,650 732 4,382 7,595 326 7,92 
@ilistorage tanksy.0..0-1 sae ee 7,302 2,775 10,077 9,984 2,593 12,53 
Gas storage tanks..............-+- 1,338 80 1,418 4,076 151 4,24 
@il pipelinesaee. das Lala ee 39,924 Qelow 42,056 60,310 2,139 62, 44 
Gas pipelines............00++eeeees 50,125 1,124 51,249 38, 223 1,150 39,31 
ilawells bce eerieL eer yaae 275,715 14,619 290 , 334 245,300 19,146 264, 4 
@Gasavells 2. ap. s85.8.-) eben oe 66,649 3,714 70,363 69,614 4,982 74,5 
Oil refinery—processing units!...... 36, 238 28,620 64, 853 50,379 30, 410 80,7! 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 37,668 6,682 44,350 22,158 5,407 27,51 

Other Engineering...............- 445,278 74,330 519, 608 590,449 73,892 664,3) 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 

passes, viaducts...............+- 186, 888 28, 805 215,693 198, 402 28,740 22751) 
Tunnels and subways............-- 60,795 312 61,107 53, 982 374 54,3 
Imemerators see eee 172 101 273 165 76 2 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 

Aine Otc. ten ete oe deer ag 8,215 3,492 11,707 16,554 5,384 21,9 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, out- 

door recreation facilities......... 24013 1,164 3,877 9,563 1,250 10,8 
Mine shafts and other below surface 

WOLKINGS Eno soe tae ee 54,162 4,545 58,707 112,191 3,025 115,7 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 

aS .c6 \-5 USE ihe sth acta AEE SEnote-sc 25,684 18,143 43 , 827 28, 818 17,068 45,§ 
Miscellancous.-1-..neceern reo a 106,649 17,768 124,417 170,774 17,475 188, 2 

Totals, Engineering Construction. 3,283,979 678,299 | 3,962,278 | 3,846,652 709,112 4,535,% 

Totals, All Construction...... 8,113,851 | 1,754,068 | 9,867,919 9,345,805 | 1,853,114 11,198,! 


| Includes related structures employed in production of chemicals. 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for ¢0 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Cana 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces a! 
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by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
‘in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
‘companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. : 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1965 and 1966 with Totals for 1962-66 


} 
| 
Nors.—Actual expenditures 1962-65; preliminary actual 1966. Comparable figures from 1953 are given in the 
‘corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


| 


| 
Labour Content Cost or Valtest 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
———_—________ —— ae ~ 
| $7000 $000 $000 
Province 
MEADE. bo fone ooo ox w he £. 00S 1965 13,382 58, 824 79,199 186,305 
{ 1966 17,292 83,052 113, 485 258, 420 
eee ciward Island |... ce. ce ects cae 1965 2,825 11,142 18, 258 39, 160 
} 1966 2,698 11,751 19,344 42,136 
Nova Scotia.........:...0.. SSTINE &. Oe 6 REE 1965 21,244 88 , 375 120,328 256 , 356 
1966 22,619 102, 855 138, 126 297 ,089 
ety BAMATIS WACK R shone saystdatilonard occal onda a aro ics 1965 19,131 80, 833 128, 450 255,314 
1966 19,591 91,177 142,948 282, 806 
| ae pele aegae de SSN Sea ie 1965 158,996 853, 898 1,311,746 2,616,761 
| 1966 151,074 891,779 1,370,481 2,738 , 338 
Ontario Lote 2 SG cA CO REET aoe ee ae ne ae ae ena 1865 189, 239 1,102,276 1,554, 190 3,171,774 
i 1966 203 , 168 1,307,326 1, 837,764 3,753 , 936 
| 
| SEs) GE eee (i peaees coeenaenne > ian 1965 29 , 820 142, 431 194,399 415,113 
| : 1966 32,181 170,247 231,421 497 , 554 
i SESSA ee oreo str rt tt 1965 34, 880 182,669 258, 827 564, 983 
| 1966 37, 850 216,196 301, 182 662,693 
eT RI ccs heats esacrchell 1965 58,591 333, 813 509, 543 1,093, 666 
1966 61,872 387, 241 579,600 1,249,700 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory and North- 
MPP ETILOLICS. ot bs ao oaven oo ease 1965 64,985 421,545 589, 980 1,268, 487 
1966 65, 456 468,160 657, 441 1,416, 247 
PROEAIS tase as Se tee ne ke ee, teh as 1962 528,921 2,475,670 3,507,738 75296, 039 
1963 523, 909 2,560,877 3,736, 494 7,716,011 
1964 547,377 2,812,089 4,241,373 8,634,189 
| 1965 593,093 3,275,806 4,764,920 9,867,919 
| 1966 613,801 3,729, 784 5,391, 792 11,198,919 
| Employer 
Jontractors REE c Sst ad aisiey a ora nicl dnnate eet 1965 427 , 667 2,411,549 3, 882,517 7, 869, 858 
\ 1966 438, 899 2,728, 828 4,387,059 8,902,473 
Itilities PTT MINN Se. toner pore: cer arc MR AOR OS 1965 68,629 396, 922 431,615 907,581 
1966 72,098 456,377 490,624 1,036, 757 
overnments Pave Mis wiabans ing naxortepa Morena cexenen Saag GE 1965 62,721 290,735 216,517 634, 533 
1966 67,177 340,168 252,637 745,101 | 
thers PE EIN CSI ie aie est ensrat'd og BREE hats Pe oe 1965 34,076 176,600 234,271 455, 947 
1966 35,627 204,411 261,472 514, 588 
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et 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only as far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


9.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1946-66 


(Source: Southam Building Guide) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-45 are given in the corresponding table of the 1962 Year Book, p. 682. 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
194 Geet ce ame cea 663,85), 100) 1903.2... ice es ce ses 2 017,060,700) 9 1260. cance tes ees 3,053,749, 500 
OS ner dies 718197 100-7 1964. caaooheews sess 2-154;959--200-}-196 Lessee sere 3, 220, 937 ,300 
1948 TARE Bick cece cles 054,082, 4000) 21955... 2... cee. 3, 183,592,000) | 1962. ac. sts pores oo 3,351,717, 500 
KOLO SS ate ee ee 1,143,547 300 § 1956.).sa5. 3. .... 29% 3. 426.5005-5005|) L9G3e mien oo. tees 3,685,634, 300 
O50 ereeistkishuke sans 1,825,764, 000) 3957 Comic cere es 2,894,168, 100 | 1964 arestgie. «2... 4,413,077, 400 
5 LOS lane ee ne nenes Sint 2, 295,499,200 || 1958.5. ecw ese § 593709; 200F HN OG Oat erege ce teers. 5,243 ,664, 500 
LOS QR TIS dcires Santtees 1, 812,177,600 1959. 9.02206. wee. s 4219 .0735900' | 1966s, gam scones 4,949, 517,600, 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


10.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1965 and 1966 


(Source: Southam Building Guide) 


Province : 
and Type of Construction 1965 1966 Type of Construction 1965 1966 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
INewfoundland@es.. cence. 65, 402 136,500 |Institutional................. 938,788 | 1,073,771 
Prince Edward Island......... 6, 899 9,699 || Churches and religious ser- 
NOV2, SCObIS «cs tantectaee «015 sit 90,921 120,995 WAGES . sci me aaertiens ccebis Siete 43, 860 38, 559 
IN@ yw. srs wale koe ee cic ats 55,701 48 628 Hospitals and medical ser- 
Quebects-t 5.13. take oe de <- 1,317,832 | 1,057,345 RAGES: a cnet aes tien. 153, 252 132,993 
Ontario +... ... One cs te 2,145,567 | 2,226,828 || Welfare services............. 22,491 37,066 
Manitobanppotesae seer ot 241, 420 193, 240 Public buildings............. 141,064 97,601 
Sasikabenewelesaeete esac cist: 246,619 263,518 || Schools and colleges......... 578,121 767 , 552 
ATDertare fcc eect ote os 0 ot 360, 798 366, 152 
British Columbianes.t +. <1 712,505 526,613 
ee Rndustrial. 4642 .o:2-)0e 714,598 828, 989 
IM atals. . PE Sees. 5, 243, 664 | S9495518 Manufacturing and processing 
LANUS Bae tes nc.< creer: 514, 841 696,577 
LOplkntsctae Mee ess aeertey OS ote » 70,826 60, 182 
Residential................+. an begs 789 || aensseed |) ORRER co eers Meee ee ee be ee 
AD ATUIMENUSs nie eres erectorerere ree 692,745 492,079 
IRieSIG SN CES tosece ue «= testis cts 826,994 917,885 
Engineering.................. 1,257,963 827,011 
Bridges and overpasses...... 102,660 62,656 
Business. 2... 000. Pah ck 812,576 899,783 INDRA noe eh oe tea ctes 53, 453 50,318 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants 100,778 60,931 Waterworks and sewerage 
Office bulldinsss ees ee ece 260, 972 223,142 SWECOUIS | a. ..2) sue 195,684 160,870 
Motor vehicle services...... 29 303 32,116 || Roads and airfields......... 443 225 356, 65) 
Stores (wholesale and retail) 207,055 161,454 || Electric power.............. 294,255 82,736 
Personal services.........--- DO23 3,064 || Transportation.............- 2,961 17,182 
Miscellaneous business ser- Communications............ 9,196 3,124 
ACES ieinlareihs. Bethe ries a colai 2,071 3,792 || Gas and oil facilities (distri- 
Recreational (including thea- bation iad: sho veres bye ry 17,336 5, 59 
troee.. OTE Ee eee 120,279 206,432 || Tunnels and subways........ 63,425 44,146 
Warehouses and storage..... 86,595 PISISS2 MN OURBET. Os. scA AM. SO 75,768 43,73: 
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hi Ea 
Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by 
the value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected for 
“more than 1,400 municipalities across the country and are available for the individual 
‘municipalities, for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, 
| Ontario and Manitoba. 

| The total value of permits issued for construction work exceeded $3,714,000,000 in 


| 1966, a decrease of 2.5 p.c. from the 1965 record figure. Residential construction as a 
whole declined by 9.4 p.c., although residential repairs increased 5.1 p.c. Industrial 
‘construction increased 10.1 p.c., commercial construction decreased 5.9 p.c. and institu- 
tional and government construction was 8.7 p.c. higher, resulting in an over-all increase 
of 3.4 p.c. for non-residential construction. All provinces recorded decreases in 1966 
except Ontario, which moved up 7.9 p.c., and Manitoba, which held steady. Table 11 


‘shows the value of building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities in 1966 compared 
with 1965. 


11.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
‘ Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1965 and 1966 
| Nore.—Comparable figures from 1956 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1962 edition. 


Province and Municipality 1965 1966 Province and Municipality 1965 1966 

| Ss Es ee Bie Beet Wier we Me «| 
$000 $7000 $000 $’000 
if 
‘Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
obras cc 31,569 |, 26,903 | -Port Arthur...) 9,787 | 10,324 
| oe Township......... coe 88,093 
\ OLOD COTE ee: od chin Ree oiae: 212,18 217,546 
Prince Edward Island— Toronto Township............. 64,092 70,142 
(@eharlottetown...............06. 4,668 2,693 Wandaore: ot ete: oer, Os 26,590 55,146 
| York North Township......... 182,512 | 162,117 
Nova Scotia— York Township a io) wie! 0 9)'6| feueaial ele). 01a) 00.8 16, 997 12,703 
| BBN oer koa Ooa8 bbe « ok oe 33,515 28,939 Manitoba— 
New Brunswick— has ee 
lmBredericton............0..00000- 10,255 | 12,873 | St.James [ertreeece tere eee 97,177 | 93,621 
CLOT dee dh ceca ees 12,158 8,507 Winnipeg 
| RON rrr 5,564 5,735 
\Saebec— Saskatchewan— 
ee a Bab50! | egeetnies | Gace Myer ee ae ee ae 
| ar Meth e eens ee eb eeeee ee eee mes See eeu a ea See 50,669 | 39/279 
tt ee Bivieds, Sei ase So GAs 5 Rew +i 94° 744 17/988 Baskatooni!?. 02. G0 SO) at 41,086 47,472 
Meee Boy... oss. sc ssecelscecs| 220416 | 152705 
Sept jes. bites Rebwdaire . 09. ors | ene shag08 Alberta— 
MCE DTOOKC 2.55) est os cynd es wibie sos , 896 F 

Trois-Riviéres.................. 7,691 7,760 Calgary: see as (its Pee, Sear 129,028 114,295 
Edmonton \s 125,283 | 135,407 
| Jasper Place Bee cee ese er aseene ’ ’ 
dntario— Lethbridge. .........--.....0. 7, 505 4,008 
MMMODION. 6. oe. ess ess ees 11,001] 8,819 edicine Hat.................. a 2 30 
Wwelington...... esse esses 27,181 |..;27,597 |’ Red Deer... a 7,023 7,990 

: evoke Township. sa¢ 4.25 <5 et Al apie 
i ami BON Mae cated. kG mom, oh 6 , 96 ,2 ati | 
Wiiichener..................000. 33,253 | 33,848 || British Columbia 
ES es Pee gmemen 52,846 48,970 Burnaby District 9.0 se cos 19,118 32,225 
London Township............... 1,676 1,103 Richmond Township........... 28,993 13, 584 
Nepean Township............... 17,294 20, 296 Surrey Distriets 3.0 on. oe 16,746 16, 566 
| BES Aes SO eae 8 ee 26, 602 21,420 V aricoulver(Ois. 22.0008... £6 84,006 60, 928 
| a ae ee 106, 724 127,205 Va Ee ae PRES Lea ee 14,918 14,352 . 

' Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 2 Jasper Place included with Edmonton following 

tnexation. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
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Table 12 shows the value of building permits issued in 17 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1966 the permits issued in these areas made up 65 p.c. of the total for Canada, 


12.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1965 and 1966 


Metropolitan Area 1965 1966 Metropolitan Area 1965 1966 

$000 $000 $7000 $000 
ahaa ol al tis Uae mine, Seleor yg Oniaeror 31,569 26,963 I Sudbury... 2. 2.5 hed bia wie ins 5 12,617 12,615 
Hallataice ® Pct. a fas 22s « Sesser 43 , 267 37,166 I Londons sy .. 5,c3- bite. fatiesee 56,365 50, 975 
eas TOUNG.. cashes Wace acer uf ‘ we i ay Wincdsorsi cums oars ns eee 54,668 60,119 

LOD COREA. Ane ET wees eth oc torortorente ; ; ee 
Mick leenls steve seg hier renin BOB BeAil ASGs Thali ns ohinial bs HAAR Be | ae 
Galgarytiics Gail AS ses 129,730 114,676 
MOVE CAT AS ELUL Lee trrtirete cece cheleec stare 142,035 166, 438 , 
Torontos: -coaasse ise Aes 736,990 | 720,825 | Edmonton..........--.-++s0s00 134,373 | 140,656 
Efarnal ton ait eetie rsa ereioec erie 103,227 | 100,988 NV ANCOUV CD. co sais sues so pile tuner 215,408 | 210,245 
Kitehenert). tis. t.. 2 tlrctoatisteitetotelors 72,784 85,105 || Victoria............. cece reece es 35, 047 35, 449 | 


ee 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 


13.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1965 and 1966 with Totals for 1962-6 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1952 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1957-58 edition. ; 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
: Institu- 
Province and Year : Total 
: : om- |tional and 
New Repair Total Industrial ruercial | Goweue 
ment 
$’000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 

Newfoundland..........-. 1965 13,255 884 14,139 1,579 11,606 12,776 40 , 106 
1966 12,145 1,095 13, 240 1,661 10,750 10,795 36, 44( 

Prince Edward Island..... 1965 1,400 101 1,501 297 1,547 4,473 7,81! 
1966 1,136 75 1,211 (OU 1,870 1, 589 5, 42' 

Nova Scotiav. 3 nace 1965 27,374 2,734 30,108 14,946 10,037 30,676 85,76) 
1966 23, 286 1,768 25,054 8,022 17, 679 Zison 78,09! 

New Brunswick..........- 1965 18,774 1,828 20 , 602 28, 884 8,612 14,448 72,54! 
1966 13,568 1,970 15,538 4,105 9,642 16,642 45,92 

Quebec... bith ars 3 1965 423 , 759 20,138 443 , 897 77,247 250, 442 127,660 899,24 
1966 358, 895 20,413 379,308 80, 286 176, 893 105,395 741,88 

(GND H Ones Seine on mores 1965 746,010 26, 597 772,607 212,291 275,752 400 , 590 1,661, 24 
1966 697 , 819 30,218 728,037 281,534 330, 479 452, 802 1,792,85 

i Kybhivel ateau ane oamoEo canoe 1965 54,6438 QeiOo 57,396 8,083 31,073 25,655 122,20 
1966 45 , 299 2,654 47 , 953 12,951 25,300 36, 109 122,31. 
Saskatchewan...........-- 1965 65,215 2,089 67,304 8,347 34,599 39,151 149, 40 
1966 51,732 1,831 53, 563 16, 269 39,663 34,067 143, 56 

PN OCS hee Sees Os GOO te 1965 120, 209 3,493 123,702 24,881 82,478 117,002 348,06 
1966 109, 531 3,454 112,985 24,729 49,196 143 , 366 330,27 

British Columbia......... 1965 215,773 9,740 225,513 53,769 76,699 67, 231 423,21) 
1966 204,627 10,485 215,112 43 ,347 75,254 84,600 418,33 

MotalSin nc. de cnek 1962 | 1,144,364 64,818 | 1,209,182 | 218,138 | 469,356 619, 902 2,516, 51 

1963 | 1,389,923 72,243 | 1,462,166 | 281,048 | 460,122 619,890 2,823, 2: 

1964 1,545,586 69, 238 1,614,824 380, 842 597,536 674,419 3, 267, 6; 

1965 1,686, 412 70,357 1,756,769 430,324 782,845 839, 662 3,809, 6 

1966 1,518, 038 73, 963 1,592,001 473,661 736, 726 912,702 3, 715, 0! 


The indexes in Table 14 show price changes for materials and labour, the two mos 
important elements affecting the cost of residential and non-residential constructiol 
The impact of changes in other factors, such as productivity and profit margins, is n¢ 
included. 


FEDERAL AID TO HOUSE-BUILDING TOL 
ES Ea ae 
| 14.—Price Index Numbers of Building Materials and Index Numbers of Wage Rates, 1957-66 


: (1949 =100) 
Prices of Building Materials! 
| a SO Ware Rates 
| Year ; p Won: bel 
! Residential vanicion Gal Construction? 
| Ree resort eyes fered pstril. Stebel owed, 963) 128.4 130.0 162.9 

Te eM rm ia es cel es a dure ih ne wie 1iy238 129.8 73. 
eee eee A OG E SAO VO FL E. 130.0 131.7 183.4 
Me tee. Ser. seed. Ads ayvindlse «ues cd. 129.2 132.3 195.5 
ee es ee ek ek 128.3 SRE AE 199.7 

oo ee) Po eS rue Aho Seat roemis, ual « aeyeienheke oe Le 129.7 131s9 209.7 
NS ee ey epg we de eg 133.9 135%. 1 214.6 
MET Sheth) Ae. Sapte, ULE em, A. RAL RPT ee) ee 142.5 139.6 224.5 
dhe ea oh S8, er ES, hd te bi uc, otitis Puen. x, .ooey 148.9 146.8 235.5 

EE en et in incase 154.4 ToLZ0 254.2 

a | ee Ce | ey EER, A 

| 1 Source: Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; available monthly in Prices and Price Indexes (Cata- 
‘logue No. 62-002). ? Source: Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; based on data from the Labour 


‘Standards Branch, Department of Labour. 
| 


| Section 3.—Housing* 
: Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


| Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918 when it made money available to 
ithe provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as “an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown 


} 
i 


agency incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act 
and co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation 
has the authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long- 
term outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an 
insurer of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an 
owner of property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated 
with housing and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. 
Tn general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively 
oy private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage 
money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective 
tome owners. 


The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
aalf of the country’s present stock of approximately 5,500,000 houses have been built 
since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of these were financed 
m one way or another under the Housing Acts. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
he Federal Government is active in many ways. 


i 


Loan Insurance——Insured mortgage loans may be made for both home-ownership 


ind for rental housing. They are normally available from approved lenders to individual 


4 Prepared (August 1967) in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 


| 
| 
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home-owner applicants, to builders constructing houses for sale or for rent and for some 
special groups, such as co-operative housing associations and farmers. Insured loans are 
also available for the purchase, improvement, refinancing or sale of existing home- 
ownership and rental housing in designated urban renewal areas. Loans for existing 
housing in other areas are available only to purchasers wishing to occupy and improve 
such dwellings. 


The maximum interest rate on insured loans is governed by a formula which permits 
the rate to fluctuate in accordance with changing yields on long-term government bonds. 
Under this arrangement, introduced in November 1966, the rate is automatically reviewed 
each quarter to maintain its level at 14 p.c. above the bond yield. In March 1967, the 
rate was reduced from 73 p.c. to 7 p.c. but reverted to 74 p.c. in July. Lenders may 
charge less. 

Upon application, the borrower pays CMHC a fee of $35 per unit to help defray 
expenses incurred in the examination of plans and specifications, in the determination | 
of lending values and in compliance inspections during construction. An approved 
lender requires evidence that a home owner or home purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the 
value of the house from his own resources. For the home owner this equity may be in 
the form of cash or a combination of cash, land and labour; for the home purchaser it 
may be in cash or labour. The regulations require that gross debt service—the ratio | 
of repayments of principal and interest plus municipal taxes to the income of the borrower— 
should not exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving higher ratios may be considered on, 
their merits. ‘The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the 
loan and is repaid over the term of the mortgage; the fee ranges from 13 p.c. to 23 p.¢. of 
the loan, according to type of unit and time of mortgage advances. 


Home-ownership loans may be 95 p.c. of the first $13,000 of lending value and 70 p.c. 
of the remainder for new housing. Rental housing loans may be for 90 p.c. of lending 
value. For single-family houses the maximum loan is $18,000 and for multiple-family 
dwellings $12,000 per unit. Loans for existing home-ownership and rental housing in 
urban renewal areas may be for 85 p.c. of lending value, subject to the same maximum 
amounts as for new housing. Loans for existing houses outside urban renewal areas may 
be 95 p.c. of the lending value, up to a maximum amount of $10,000. The repayment 
period may be up to 35 years for new home-ownership and rental housing and for existing 
home-owner dwellings outside urban renewal areas. A maximum period of 25 years 
applies to existing houses in renewal areas. 


Direct Loans-—-CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
housing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through ap- 
proved lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to 
builders are subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory pur 
chasers. By the end of 1966, direct lending by the Corporation totalled approximately 
$3,230,000,000. ‘The amount that may be advanced for this purpose out of the Consol- 
idated Revenue Fund is $4,000,000,000. | 

CMHC, with Government approval by Order in Council, may make loans to non: 
profit corporations to assist in financing the construction of low-rental housing projects 
or in the purchase of existing buildings and their conversion into low-rental housing 
projects. In addition to self-contained units, developments undertaken may includ 
hostel or dormitory accommodation for the elderly and low-income individuals. Loan: 
may be up to a maximum of 90 p.c. of the lending value established by CMHC. Thi 
period for repayment may not exceed the useful life of the project and in any case may 20 
be for more than 50 years. The interest rate is established by Order in Council. Plan 
and specifications for such projects must be approved by the Corporation as well a 
financing and operating arrangements. 

Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistane 
for the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized t: 
make a loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for th 
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~ construction or expansion of a central plant for the treatment and disposal of sewage 
_ wastes and the construction of one or more trunk collector sewers. The loan may not 
exceed two thirds of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term is 50 years 
_ from date of completion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 
_ The agreement covering the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the loan 
principal and 25 p.c. of the accrued interest will be forgiven for projects completed to the 
satisfaction of CMHC on or before Mar. 31, 1970. Where construction is not completed 
before that date, 25 p.c. of the loan advanced or warrantable by construction progress 
at that date, plus 25 p.c. of the accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 


Long-term loans are available to a province or its agency, a municipality or its 
agency, a hospital, a school board, a university or college, a co-operative association or a 
_ charitable corporation, forthe purpose of assisting in the construction of a student housin g 
project. In all cases the government of the province concerned must approve the loan. 
_CMHC may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost, subject to maximum amounts as 
| follows: houses $18,000; self-contained apartments $12,000 per unit; and hostels $7,000 
| per person accommodated. The term of the loan may not exceed 50 years. The interest 
_ rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. - 


| Guarantees.—CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
| instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 


for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
| ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments over a period not exceeding 10 years at a 
‘rate of interest similar to that applicable to home-ownership loans. 


|. Public Housing.—Under the National Housing Act and complementary provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income or 
purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hostel 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
(pays up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, 
although the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the 
‘provincial share. Rents for units in federal-provincial projects are related to the tenant’s 
family income and size of family and operating deficits are shared on the same contractual 
basis as the capital costs. The Federal Government and the government of a province 
may also enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly project which involves 
the development of raw land for housing purposes. Such projects are financed in the 
Same manner as federal-provincial housing projects. 


| As an alternative method of producing public housing, the CMHC is empowered to 
make long-term loans to a province, or to a municipality or public housing agency with 
the approval of the province, for the provision of housing accommodation. Projects may 
consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and hostel accom- 
modation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the total 
Cost as determined by CMHC and for a term as long as 50 years but not in excess of the 
useful life of the development. The maximum that may be borrowed for a house is $18,000, 
‘or a fully serviced apartment $12,000, and for hostels or dormitories $7,000 for each 
person accommodated. The interest rate is set by the Governor in Council. 


| 
_ Federal grants may be made covering up to 50 p.c. of losses incurred in the operation 


of 


1 public housing projects, for a period of up to 50 years but not exceeding the useful life 
of the project. Loans may be made to assist proponents of public housing projects to 
\equire land for future projects, the maximum loan being 90 p.c. of the cost of acquiring 
id servicing the property. 


! 
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Urban Renewal—Federal grants and loans are available under the Act to assist 
provinces and municipalities undertaking programs of urban renewal. CMHC, with 
Federal Government approval, may arrange with a municipality to undertake a study to 
identify blighted areas, determine housing requirements and provide data upon which an 
orderly program of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can be based. The 
federal contribution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost. The legislation also authorizes 
federal contributions equal to one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal scheme 
setting out proposals for urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement for the 
implementation of a scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal 
share of the cost of carrying out an urban renewal scheme. Loans may be for 15 years at 
an interest rate prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement 
and conservation of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans are avail- 
able for the sale, purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not 
designated for demolition. 


CMHC Building —The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain. 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the 
calling of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any 
necessary on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts the Corporation carries 
out full architectural and engineering inspections. 5 


Research.—CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of stand- 
ards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development 
of new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing 
Funds provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadiar 


Housing Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and _ th 
Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research. 


Other Federal Legislation.—The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-tern 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 485-486); thi 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans fo 
housing and other purposes (see p. 352); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 194 
(see pp. 483-484) provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans mad 
by approved lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These thre 
statutes are concerned only incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providin 
for joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly projects and, in addition, mos 
provinces have enacted separate legislation with respect to housing. Details of suc 
assistance may be secured from the provincial government departments listed in th 
Directory of Sources of Official Information included in Chapter XXVII under the headin 
of ‘Housing’. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1966-67 


Housing starts declined sharply in 1966, numbering 134,474 dwelling units compare 
with 166,565 in 1965, a decrease of 19.3 p.c. _ However, completions were higher in tl 
later year, increasing from 153,037 units in 1965 to 162,192, with the result that there Wi 
a marked drop in the inventory of dwellings under construction from 119,854 units at t} 
beginning of the year to 88,621 units at the year-end. In terms of new investmen: 
housing construction represented expenditures of $2,181,000,000 in 1966, a 2.3-p.c. increa 
over the previous year. om 


~ 
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| Although the general trend in housing starts was downward throughout 1966, the 
decline was somewhat uneven. In the first few months there was a marked but short- 
_ lived increase in activity, particularly in starts of apartment dwellings in Toronto; there- 
after, starts dropped off until the autumn. Although the $500 bonus offered under the 
_ Federal Government’s winter house-building incentive program was not continued for 
the 1966-67 season, a marked up-turn in starts of single detached houses took place in 
September and October, resulting from the stimulus of a direct lending program by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation that started a month or so earlier than similar 
_ programs in the three preceding years. 


The immediate cause of the decline in housing starts in 1966 was a large reduction 
in mortgage lending activity by the institutional lenders. The volume of starts under- 
_ taken with assistance from private sources for both NHA and conventional-type loans 
_ dropped from 112,841 in 1965 to 67,646 in 1966; the effects of this drop were partially 


offset by an increase in direct loan activity by CMHC which financed 37,483 starts in 
1966 against 30,091 in 1965. 


| __ The increase in direct loan activity coupled with the re-entry of the chartered banks 
into the mortgage market appears to have had a salutary effect on the situation. For the 
first six months of 1967, total applications for NHA loans by approved lenders and 
CMHC related to 50,065 units, more than double the corresponding 22,610 unit total 
for 1966. Of these, CMHC loans accounted for 32,216 units, 168.3 p.c. more than the 


| year before, and the remaining 17,849 related to the approved lender activity, which was 
68.3 p.c. above 1966. 


15.—Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1957-66 and by Region, 
1965 and 1966 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
—eSeSe—06000—0000—09@naTwewOoOoDoO0no00uuu00®0m eee 


Dwelling Units Started 


boca eee ee ES A is «ns plan apbies fataee) 

National Housing Act Conven- Dwelling 
| Year and Region | tional All Units 
| CMHC Approved Institu- Other Total Completed 
| Psuis Lenders tional Financing 
t Loans Loans 
{| oT oo OE | 
No No No. No No No 
ee oon ns biein odin vie © 002 22,331 23,971 32, 866 43,172 122,340 117,283 
| 5 a ee 35,781 44,533 42,929 41,389 164,632 146 , 686 
| ee ik clin vlalc’cvigere oie a's 35,229 26, 596 45,198 34,322 141,345 145,671 
| ESS es ere 13,788 18, 923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123,757 
| ny = Sa oa 23 , 852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115,608 
ec ches cc coc ceeeheiitens ces 15,4797 31,790 54,214 28,612 130,095 126,682 
gan whore 21,213 28, 505 71, 983 26 , 923 148,624 128,191 
WE EG... ss eae de oe 28,728 26,118 85,090 25,722 165,658 150, 963 
Re er el aes 80,091 24,172 88, 669 23 , 633 166,565 153 , 037 
\ | are 37, 483 12,438 55, 208 29,345 134, 474 162,192 
\ 3 

| 1965 

Atlantic Provinces...............00. 1,071 380 4,027 3,466 8,944 8,953 
WIENGES 6 So elo. ood s ee cons 9,756 1,958 28,068 4,655 44,437 42,565 
Se sa acc Sores on dv Seen 7,938 18,548 34,519 5,762 66 , 767 56,568 

Prairie CS ws ne cnc e ck 7,637 2,167 8,937 6,278 25,019 24,766 
British Bema sia. ete AO. 2, 3,689 1,119 13,118 3,472 21,398 20,185 
\ 

ie 1966 

Atlantic Provinces..............0.+5 1,519 188 2,964 3,345 8,016 8,466 
Quebec MRR cae cece es oc eat 11,636 810 17,8938 5,572 35,911 40,412. 
| Ontario MEM Riairickale sd sisters tld veld siele 12,112 10,180 19,746 10,317 52,355 68, 407 
i Prairie ES ee ereae en 7,410 936 5,942 6,151 20, 439 22,963 
British Columbia................... 4,806 324 8,663 3,960 17,753 21,944 
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16.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1965 and 1966 


Dwelling Units Started 


Population 1966 
Area See A —_—_——— sey 7" 
1966 196 : emi- Ow 
Total ee d detached and 
“he and Duplex | Apartment 
000 No. No. No. INO Ae No. 
Metropolitan Areas— 
Calpary.e ace tue camer tees oO 331 4,178 3,304 De ibe 268 924 
Doha wre snob aPsoboouebceoaseoes 401 4,581 3,746 2,123 74 1,549 
Elalifaxmetuars Ra ee eee ete 198 1609 ss 376 118 639 
MET al COM ys Senet deaussetke oan 449 4,519 4,201 2,162 98 1,941 — 
Katchenereaccia tes - ota careshies. 6 192 2,820 2,432 1,244 68 1,120 
London's .qraeek Giant Rtas eee 207 2,466 1,636 991 60 885 
ION ETGAY feat tenctene eres sis ok Maer 2,437 29, 182 24,531 6,707 1,292 16,532 
Octawastiulle a) sy. eer ee oies teat 495 5,051 4,436 1,670 ae 2,495 
Qucebec.re jesse este teres oleae 413 4,228 3,010 2,178 98 1,097 
Regina sandiesars sot stacker te oe 131 1,688 977 670 62 245 
Saint JOHN dads deen peak os teu Sele ee: 101 736 372 272 30 70 
Ste TORN S saree tthe « saregareere suite ei 101 556 1,023 297 226 500 
Sasicatoon. te speeunneiey saree 116 1,784 1,275 780 176 319 
SiGl iM a. onaas cod Ree eo mine Ook e 117 309 394 262 28.53 104 
EROrONbOe. Mere ek re Poe ILS. Treetes es 2,159 32,506 220150 7,246 1,732 13,177 
VianCOuvVielr hide ctonieeide peloton 892 11,684 9,138 4,325 140 4,673 
WAG cre beeen Meee ab Sod omnes 174 1,610 1,613 714 28 871 
Windsort..vasees. See ee eee 212 1, 528 1,365 745 10 610 
WAN peiiay -ietaeeiie srs Weeiiceia> i= 509 3, 898 2,992 1,435 168 1,389 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas... 9,635 114,974 90,396 36,309 4,947 49,140 
Major Urban Areas— 
Bramptoneasieiccn. Ate se ots 45 1 955 536 185 234 | 
Prantlor dk .c.« anoles Mess aewcde = cece cies 62 613 431 259 10 162 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére............- 109 355 254 Seeol0) 4 30 
Drummondville................5. 43 408 200 149 14 Sip | 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... 98 525 476 448 28 os 
Guelphir weve: sercccs es oe sheaths 51 586 504 320 38 146 
Kings toni eer: piteer eee ciate: 7a 1Te203 651 325 55 271 
NLONCtON:. tek. cease theca one 60 464 406 248 26 132 
INiteara Palise sae... occ. 7 vege += 61 292 399 277 2 120 | 
Oshawane. cere oa. saaaee 100 2,164 991 599 214 178 
Peter boroug Nae stent ie 56 298 247 223 10 14 
St. Gathanines ys... dees se soe 109 1,308 1,060 781 20 259 
St dean ee Seto ne oo tenue steers ners 43 130 203 137 30 36 
Sts Jerome iceiaraace derennraectss 33 1 204 162 28 14 
Sarnia Use. cnet ods | ahi etett overs 67 565 693 414 — 279 
Sault: Ste sMarieue ges vac 75 325 414 323 14 reel 
Siitwinicantie pie. dears 65 61 50 45 2 an | 
Sherbrookesga iia: use es 80 713 413 214 54 145 
Sydney-Glace Bay............+-- 106 265 198 166 — 32 
iA ins ees ces laa cette 40 111 69 67 2 _ 
SEEGIRE ERAVACLOS ee oicecdifener-rctses olan 95 482 363 324 22 17 
Vallevtielde 5 ee sna gates 34 194 302 176 52 74 
Welland. caescrctonacte ot foc cease aeae oi 59 1 287 265 4 18 
Totals, Major Urban Areas.... 1,562 11, 062 9,770 6,678 814 2,278 | 
ATM Oth erat ecto © ciiuterterote 6 cnerees 8,775 40,529 34,308 27,655 1,520 5, 183 | 
Canadatay... 2 enema oes 19,972 166,565 134,474 70, 642 7,281 56,501 
~arur ls th 
1 Classified as a Major Urban Area in 1966 Census area definitions. 2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwes' 
Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—NHA mortgage loans amountins 
to $661,000,000 were approved in 1966 for the provision of 47,166 dwellings, comparet 
with loans of $763,700,000 approved for 58,826 dwellings in 1965. Direct lending by 
CMHC surpassed the volume of insured loans by approved lenders operating under thi 
Act; loans by the federal agency had a value of $526,000,000, against $455,000,000 11 
1965. Loans made available through private lenders in 1966 amounted to $191,300,00! 
for 14,567 dwellings. Trust companies remained the largest source of private funds 
approving loans for 8,108 units; insurance company loans represented 6,150 dwellings. — 


a 
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17.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1957-66 


ee 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year - | Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans Loans 
$000,900 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
OS ee ccc cscs te 278 239 150 104 771 
| leluc in 3 Rec ae 519 291 | 208 174 1,192 
et Re PK once wig cianeiesesoiit 308 343 216 216 1,083 
2 sake ae a a ae 242 307 221 263 1,033 
TL ae BEN ok 453 333 300 298 1,384 
eee er ws 412 450 358 311 1,531 
Pema be Ovid. kta! 385 652 430 373 1,840 
eo Gt a. ee a re er 353 812 640 507 Pa eae 
Dao encom Ree aie eet A ASE OS GR aa 320 902 749 581 2, 552 
ME We aA ee 6 bon. coined cia Sad ate 191 574 471 382 1,618 


oa a i ie ee MA che SES 


Borrower and House Characteristics—The average income of purchasers of NHA- 
financed houses in 1966 was $7,287 or, in terms of family income, $7,918. These incomes 
were 9.5 p.c. higher than the corresponding averages for purchasers in 1965 and appeared 
to be in line with the general increase in incomes in 1966. As in previous years, relatively 
few purchasers of NHA houses were drawn from the lower third of the range of family 


incomes. In 1966 only 4.8 p.c. of the borrowers had family incomes of less than $5,000 
compared with 9.0 p.c. in 1965. 


The average age of purchasers of NHA houses was about 35 years in 1966, little 
changed from earlier years. As in 1965, just over one third of the purchasers had two or 
more children and 31.8 p.c. had previously been home owners. 


The average price of NHA-financed houses purchased in 1966, including many 
started in the previous year, was $17,945. On these houses, purchasers provided down- 


_ payments averaging $3,544 and undertook monthly payments of $129.70 for mortgage 


principal, interest and taxes; compared with 1965, these represented increases of 8.6 p.c. 


in price, 18.2 p.c. in down-payment and 9.4 p.c. in monthly charges. The proportion of 


monthly charges to income remained unchanged at 21.4 p.c. 


As in other years, most of the NHA-financed houses purchased in 1966 were bungalows, 
which type represented 72.0 p.c. of the total compared with 75.0 p.c. in 1965. The 
proportion of split-level dwellings increased from 17.0 p.c. to 17.9 p.c. and that of two- 


_ Storey dwellings from 7.1 p.c. to 9.8 p.c. Of these dwellings, about 80 p.c. had three 


bedrooms and the remainder had four or more. 


Loans to Non-profit Corporations and Limited-Dividend Companies—In 1966, 73 loans 
in an aggregate amount of $20,900,000 were approved to non-profit corporations to assist 
in the construction of 1,612 self-contained units of low-rental housing and hostel accom- 
modation for 1,803 persons. With the exception of a small number for special groups, 


_ all loans were for projects for elderly persons. 


__ Home Improvement Loans.—There was a slight decline in the volume but a slight 
Increase in the value of NHA-guaranteed bank loans for home improvement purposes in 


1966. Loan approvals during the year numbered 18,042 for $35,900,000 as against 18,846 


and a value of $35,600,000 in 1965. At the end of 1966, the outstanding debt on such 


_ loans was reported by the banks at $75,300,000 compared with $73,200,000 a year earlier. 
The Home Improvement Loan Insurance Fund, comprised of fees received from borrowers, 
_ mereased by $156,000 during the year to reach $3,200,000 at Dec. 31, 1966. 


Loans for Student Housing Projects —Loans totalling $49,900,000 were approved in 
1966 for 30 student housing projects providing accommodation for 7,670 students, an 
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increase over 1965 activity when assistance was authorized for developments housing 
4,547 students. Loans approved in 1966 were distributed provincially as follows:— 


Students 

to be 
Province Loans Amount Accommodated 

No. $’000 No. 
Newfoundland...........--ecescesccceceecrccnceeecees 2 4,394 827 

Nova SCOtias co. cc00c soc eesc5 0 cones siiis ewe e@eesssiewie ce 4 4,878 107 
New. BrunswiCkiih.....205 02. + scten-sccc cerns ect sees 1 280 40 
GOOG. feos Eb iviee vie teres totsbes ss +4 otis ate oeteR 4 4,285 764 
(OIG ha Uh RS GE ee BiG Ol uoormanGs cooone 6 TanlCod Sa cto 12 24,103 4,085 
ReskatChe wal. eave-ce.oect sicer,> peleiia.-io cists om)oie seg inseters 1 362 132 
PATE Lt Sic Wok cccvsvalevencnarsiove cisralh Lavoisier) sitio ee eleieT oi nates (e+ sie Oise 2 5,165 497 
British Columbian... ccs ele delete oe erie oe eae siele 4 6, 464 618 


From December 1960, when university housing loans were first authorized, to December 
1966, 142 loans totalling $179,000,000 were approved for the construction of residences for 
33,909 students. The statutory limit that may be advanced for such loans is $350,000,000. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage-Treatment Projects —During 1966, 184 loans amounting 
to over $35,700,000 were authorized to assist 141 municipalities to undertake sewage- 
treatment projects, distributed provincially as follows:— | 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 
No. $7000 No. $000 
Newfoundland............ 6 513 Ontarioveescc ote eee 53 17,482 
Prince Edward Island.... 2 67 IM AIILOD am wtebrole sails oesaeere 15 1,263 
Nowanscotian. accross 3 344 Saskatchewan.........e6. 25 993 
New Brunswick.......... 4 470 AG Ortaee wet ec cclastetee sree’. 21 706 
@nebecmene ete ebe Al 9,926 British Columbia........- 14 3,966 


From December 1960, when assistance for sewage-treatment projects was authorized, to — 
December 1966, 1,116 loans totalling $208,000,000 were approved to 763 municipalities. _ 


Mortgage Marketing.—Sales ot NHA-insured mortgages amounted to $88,300,000 in — 
1966 compared with $136,400,000 in 1965. Because of heavy pressure on the market for 
long-term funds, auctions were not held by the Corporation during 1966; total sales by 
the Corporation to the end of 1965 totalled $308,600,000. Under Sect. 11 of the National 
Housing Act, holders of NHA mortgages may be provided with a source of short-term 
credit if required; during 1966 two short-term loans were made. Repayments during the 
year totalled $18,000,000 and the balance outstanding at year-end was $10,600,000. 


Urban Renewal.—Activity under the urban renewal provisions of the National Housing | 
Act was at an all-time high in 1966. During the year the Corporation approved loans — 
totalling $697,202 to 61 municipalities to undertake urban renewal studies: two in Nova 
Scotia, one in New Brunswick, 24 in Quebec, 12 in Ontario, three in Manitoba, 11 in» 
Saskatchewan, seven in Alberta and one in British Columbia. Included was a grant of 
$120,000 to Quebec to assist in identifying blighted areas in 18 municipalities. In 1965, | 
21 grants totalling $324,470 were approved for urban renewal studies. 


Federal contributions totalling $394,770 were approved during 1966 for the prepara-_ 
tion of 24 urban renewal schemes, including initial amounts for the communities of Sydney — 
in Nova Scotia; Quebec City, Ste. Agathe des Monts, St. Jéréme, Victoriaville and West-— 
mount in Quebec; Fort William, Neelon-Garson Township (Sudbury area), Newmarket, | 
Niagara Falls and Toronto in Ontario; North Battleford and La Ronge in Saskatchewan; 
Edmonton, High River and Medicine Hat in Alberta; and Alert Bay, Ladner, Port Coquit- | 
{am and Victoria in British Columbia. In the implementation of urban renewal schemes _ 
during 1966, the federal contribution was $13,335,000 compared with $3,209,000 in 1965. | 
This included initial grants for Montreal and Trois-Rivitres in Quebec; Ottawa and» 
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Toronto in Ontario; Calgary in Alberta; and Burnaby, Natal, Trail, Vancouver and 
Victoria in British Columbia. In addition, loans totalling $1,100,000 were made to the 
cities of Calgary, Trail and Victoria to assist further in the implementation of these 
schemes; 1966 was the first year in which such loans were made. 


Public Housing.—During 1966, approval was given for federal-provincial housing 
projects located in Corner Brook in Newfoundland; Sydney and Yarmouth in Nova Scotia; 
Winnipeg in Manitoba; Melfort and Prince Albert in Saskatchewan; and Drumheller, 
Fort McMurray and Peace River in Alberta. These will provide 604 dwelling units. 

_ During the previous year, 324 units in four projects were approved. To the end of 1966, 
approval had been given for 13,088 rental units under the federal-provincial partnership 
arrangement. Of these, 10,474 are subsidized at rents related to the income of the tenants 
and the remainder are leased at fixed rents related to dwelling size and at levels sufficient 
to recover capital costs and meet operating expenses. The Federal Government’s 75-p.c. 

_ share of the subsidized units, approved in 1965 but paid in 1966, was $2,100,000. 


Under arrangements with the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
_ and their housing commissions, assistance may be given under the National Housing Act 
_ for co-operative house-building. In 1966, projects were approved for 66 units in Nova 
Scotia, the total approved in that province since the inception of the program in 1953 
_ being 1,331 units. Since 1960, 119 units have been approved under similar arrangements 
in Prince Edward Island. In April 1965, agreement was reached between the Federal and 
| Saskatchewan Governments for a joint program to provide housing for metis and en- 
_ franchised Indians in sparsely settled regions of northern Saskatchewan. During 1966, 
_ 24 units were approved, bringing the total to 36 located at Air Ronge, Beauval, Buffalo 
_ Narrows, Cumberland House, Ile 4 la Crosse and La Ronge. 


| Loan assisted projects numbering 70 valued at $59,200,000 were approved to Ontario 
_ Housing Corporation for 4,583 units. The projects are located in the municipalities of 
_ Arnprior, Barrie, Belleville, Brantford, Chelmsford, Galt, Guelph, Gore Bay, Hamilton, 
_ Kingston, Kitchener, Lindsay, Listowel, Metropolitan Toronto, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, 
_ Ottawa, Penetanguishene, Peterborough, Prescott, Owen Sound, Richmond Hill, Port 
_ Arthur, St. Thomas, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Teck Township, Waterloo 
_ and Windsor. In 1965, 47 such loans were approved at a cost of $36,100,000, providing 
2,919 units. The estimated annual 50-p.c. federal contribution toward operating losses 
_ for such projects was $1,400,000 in 1966. In the two and a half years that it has been 
| in force, this legislation has resulted in the approval of 117 projects for 7,502 units. 


| Marystown, Nfld. (237 lots), Amherst, N.S. (100 lots), Nackawic, N.B. (671 lots), Brock- 
| ville, Ont. (324. lots), Hamilton, Ont. (213 lots), Longlac, Ont. (84 lots), Shaunavon, Sask. 
| (89 lots), and Unity, Sask. (74 lots). In addition, the second phase of a project in St. 
John’s, Nfld. (327 lots), was approved. During 1965, 662 lots were approved for develop- 
| ment, the total from the inception of the program in 1948 to 1966 being 21,048 lots. 
Of the latter, 13,818 have been placed in a sales position and 12,667 have been sold. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the Census 


|. _ Data collected at the 1966 Census relating to tenure and structural type of dwellings 
in Canada were not available in time to be summarized in this edition of the Year Book. 
These data, when published, will include cross-classifications as to household composition 
| 88 well as characteristics relating to the household in Vol. II of the 1966 Census (Catalogue 
Nos. 93-601 to 93-608) and in the Census Special Series report No. 99-602. Brief data 
‘on housing characteristics for Canada in 1951 and 1961 are given in the 1967 Year Book 
at pp. 728-729, and detailed information may be found in Vol. II (Part 2) of the 1961 
| Census (Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 93-534). 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume, 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Canada Department of Labour and the Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


The Canada Department of Labour 


The Canada Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation 
Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and 
required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant 
information. ‘The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of 
Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. Sinee 
that time the Department has been charged with the administration of new legislation 
and has taken on new functions. Its work fell broadly into two main areas—industrial 
relations and manpower supply—until Jan. 1, 1966, when all manpower activities were 
transferred to a new Department of Manpower and Immigration (see p. 747). 


The legislation now administered by the Canada Department of Labour in the 
industrial relations area applies to employers, workers and trade unions under federal 
jurisdiction. The Department is responsible for conciliation procedures in industrial 
disputes, the investigation of complaints of unfair labour practices, refusals to bargain 
and violations of legislation, the processing of applications for the certification and de- 
certification of trade unions and the conducting of representation votes. It determines 
wage rates and hours of work in Federal Government contracts for construction or supplies, 
and promotes joint labour-management consultation. It also administers legislation t¢ 
prevent discrimination in employment based on race, religion, colour or national origiD 
and to provide for equal pay for female employees. In 1965, the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code became law. The Code establishes minimum standards of wages. 


hours of work, vacations with pay and paig-general holidays in industries under federa. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of th: 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. ih. 
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; 
jurisdiction. To ensure safe working conditions for all employees in industries and under- 


takings coming under federal jurisdiction, the Canada Labour (Safety) Code was passed by 
Parliament at the end of 1966 and was proclaimed in effect Jan. 1, 1968. 


_- Since 1947, the Canada Department of Labour has encouraged and assisted in the 
establishment of labour-management committees in industry and services. With con- 
siderable expansion in this work in 1966, the service was reorganized and became a separate 
Branch of the Department, namely, the Labour-Management Consultation Branch. 
There are now 2,237 active committees whose efforts are directed to such subjects as 
‘improving work methods, safety, operating efficiency, plant maintenance, eliminating 
waste, maintaining good morale, promoting educational and training activities and joint 
consultation on operational changes brought about by technological change. 


| Research, involving régular and special surveys and analyses of economic and social 
trends affecting the labour force, is an important part of the Department’s work carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch. It studies wages and working conditions, 
union organization, collective bargaining, industrial relations, labour standards and 
safety. Through the Women’s Bureau, it investigates the problems of women in the 
labour force. It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen on Canadian 
‘ships and arranges workmen’s compensation for Federal Government employees. In 
addition to the publication of statistical reports and the results of research studies, the 
Department publishes the monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour legislation 
‘in the provinces and in other countries and operates a labour lending library. It provides 
liaison between the International Labour Organization and the federal and provincial 
governments and is responsible for the administration of Canadian Government annuities. 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration* 


| This Department was constituted in January 1966 by the Government Organization 
Act (RSC 1966, c. 25), which was proclaimed effective on Oct. 1, 1966, under the Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration. Its immigration responsibilities were, until the latter 
date, part of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration which was renamed the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, and most of the other components of the 


new Department were under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour. 


_ The Department of Manpower and Immigration is composed of two operational 
Divisions and four support services. The functions of the Canada Immigration Division, 
which administers the Immigration Act and Regulations, are outlined in the Immigration 
and Citizenship Chapter at pp. 230-231. The Canada Manpower Division, outlined below 
is responsible for: the counselling and effective placement of workers ; the recruitment 
and placement of workers to meet industry’s requirements; the occupational training 
of adults; manpower mobility; creation of seasonal demand for labour to stabilize em- 
ployment; community adjustment of migrants and immigrants; and the rehabilitation of 
vocationally handicapped workers. The Department also has a service which is responsible 
‘or the development and evaluation of departmental programs; research; the operation of 
vilot projects in training and other areas; legislation and legal services; and emergency 
manpower planning at the national level. Other support services are Financial and 
Management, Personnel, and Information. 


___ Canada Manpower Division.—The Program Support Branch provides an advisory 
hnd consultative service to the Assistant Deputy Minister—Manpower and to the regional 
nanpower officials on matters relating to the Occupational Training for Adults Program, 
vhich provides for the training and retraining of adults to meet labour market require- 
nents, and the Manpower Mobility Program, which assists individuals to find jobs in 
other communities, to move their families and to buy or sella home. The administration 
f these programs takes place on a regional basis.and through approximately 250 local 


—_ 


. *Prepared by the Information Service, Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Canada Manpower Centres. The Branch is responsible for inter-regional co-ordination 
and for headquarters activities relating to the development of standards, curricula and 
training aids techniques and also for operational guidelines and policy relating to the 
successful implementation of Branch programs and manpower development generally. 


The Counselling Support Branch has responsibility in seven major areas—family 
relocation, immigrants and migrants, settlement, counsellor development and training, 
women’s employment, youth, and co-ordination of university training for manpower 
counsellors. ‘These services are intended to ensure that manpower resources are properly 
utilized. 


The Employment Stabilization Branch administers the Municipal Winter Works. 
Incentive Program under which the Federal Government provides an incentive to muni- 
cipalities to undertake public works during the winter by sharing in the payroll costs 
incurred on approved projects. All provinces and territories and a number of Indian 
bands participated in the program during the period Nov. 1, 1966 to Apr. 30, 1967. In’ 
general, the Federal Government paid 50 p.c. of the direct payroll costs of approved. 
projects but municipalities in certain areas of high winter unemployment received 60 p.¢.; 
total federal expenditure for the 1966-67 period approximated $37,000,000 on 5,296 project 
applications accepted from 2,304 local authorities. Work was provided on-site for an 
estimated 122,413 men for a total of 5,766,540 man-days. A Government-sponsored 
winter employment campaign was conducted again during 1966-67. 


Under the Supplementary Federal Government Winter Construction Program in- 
troduced in 1963-64, federal departments brought forward construction projects for which 
funds had not been provided in current departmental estimates and the funds were then 
made available from a miscellaneous vote. This program was discontinued in 1966-67 
because of the increase in the volume of construction planned for the year but the Cabinet 
directed that, wherever possible, construction projects be deferred to the winter season 
to ensure that at least half of the total program be carried out from November to April 
inclusive. ‘The total cost of the construction program for 1966-67 was approximately 
$294,500,000, of which 54 p.c. was spent between Nov. 1 and Apr. 30. 


The main functions of the Technical Services Branch are to develop, implement and 
co-ordinate policies and techniques relating to occupational identification, description anc 
classification, and job analysis and specification; to develop psychological, aptitude anc 
achievement tests for use in counselling and selection of persons for jobs; to develoy 
policies and techniques for use in the selection of workers in large-scale operations; anc 
to design information retrieval capabilities to facilitate the matching of job applicant 
with job vacancies from national inventories, and for reporting of operational data. 


The Operational Support Branch is concerned with programs related to manpowe 
demands; with the effective development and utilization of manpower for all sectors 0 
the Canadian economy; and with the development of constructive solutions to manpowe 
problems created by technological and economic changes. To accomplish its objective 
the Branch stimulates and encourages advance manpower planning through consultatio: 
with senior officials in industry; with industrial, trade and employee associations; and wit 
other departments of the Federal Government and provincial and municipal government: 
The Branch also provides expertise on the day-to-day operation of the labour marke’ 
and is a clearing house for proposals to facilitate the effective placement of workers. It! 
able to assist in the advance identification of changes affecting the functioning of th 
labour market and participates in the planning of orderly and effective movement an 
readjustment of workers in both the private and public sectors. | 


The Program Development Service has responsibility for departmental functior 
related to research, statistical services, manpower information and labour-market analysi 
experimental projects and legislation. Its basic purpose is to assist the two operatin 
Divisions of the Department in evaluating existing programs and developing new ( 
revising existing programs to ensure the most effective means of supporting department. 
policy both in the field and in the headquarters offices of the Department. e 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Branch, through the Regional Manpower Offices, 
: administers the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 1961, under which 
_ the Federal Government shares equally with participating provinces in the costs of voca- 
_ tional rehabilitation services to handicapped persons. Staff training is arranged by the 
_ Branch and federal financial assistance is given to participating provinces for the training 
_ of their rehabilitation staffs. Research projects in the fields of vocational rehabilitation 
and disadvantaged workers are financed by federal funds when conducted by a federal 
agency. University research projects in the same areas may be assisted through the 
Manpower and Immigration Research Grants Program or, if carried out by a participating 
| province, on a cost-sharing basis under the Federal-Provincial Vocational Rehabilitation 
| Program. The Branch maintains liaison with rehabilitation authorities in other countries 
and with international organizations. The Branch, through its Section on Older Workers, 
studies developments in ‘the field of aging which relate to employment, both in Canada 
_and in other countries, and carries out a continuing educational program designed to 
create a more favourable employment climate for middle-aged and older workers, 


Subsection 2.—Federal Labour Legislation and Provincial Labour Legislation 
Federal Labour Legislation* 


| _ Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
| contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
| Act (RSC 1952, c. 108), as amended by an Act to amend the Fair Wages and Hours of 
_ Labour Act, effective Apr. 1, 1967 (RSC 1967, c. 24), and by the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Regulations. Hours of work on construction contracts are limited to eight 
a day and 48 a week, except in exceptional circumstances approved by the Minister or in 
such cases as the Governor in Council may prescribe; hours worked in excess of eight in 
_a day or 40 in a week must be paid for at an overtime rate at least equal to one and one 
half times the rates required under the contract; wages to be paid are those current for 
_the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable rates 
as determined by the Minister of Labour; in no case shall the rates be less than the 
minimum hourly rate prescribed by or pursuant to the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 


4) 
i 


|___ Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated by 
Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 
hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be 
less than those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is 
being performed. 


| The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Regulations and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 
both contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against any person in matters of em- 


ployment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour or religion, or because he 
has made a complaint or given information with respect to such alleged discrimination. 


i 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
‘which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944, 
‘The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made 
under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 

__ The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 


* The Act establishing the Canada Labour (Safety) Code (SC 1966-67, c. 62), proclaimed in effect Jan, 1, 1968, 
Provides for the consolidation, under the title ““Canada Labour Code”’, of the five Acts described under this heading. 
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provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be 
certified as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are 
required, upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking 
collective bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and con- 
ciliation boards in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining 
agents at times under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions 
affecting the duration and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are 
required to contain provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or — 
violation of such agreements and where such provision is lacking application may be made 
for its establishment. The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference 
with or domination of trade unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion 
in trade union activity. The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout | 
action are set down in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to 
investigate industrial matters or disputes. The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly responsible for the provisions affecting the. 
appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, industrial inquiry commissions, © 
consent to prosecute, and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has’ 
failed to bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions 
concerning the certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective 
agreement for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreement, and the investigation of complaints made to the Minister. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see above). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code.—This Act received Royal Assent on Mar. 18 
1965 when the administration and general provisions of Part V came into effect. The Act 
provides, in Parts I to IV which came into force on July 1, 1965, minimum standards 
with respect to hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general holidays iv 
industries under federal jurisdiction; the Annual Vacations Act 1958 was repealed. 


The standard hours of work are eight a day and 40 a week, with maximum hours 0 
48 a week. Overtime pay at not less than time-and-one-half is required for all hour 
worked in excess of the standard hours. Permits are required in order to work more tha! 
48 hours a week. Where the nature of the work necessitates irregular distribution 0 
hours of work, the hours may be averaged over a period of two weeks or more. 
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| The minimum wage is $1.25 an hour for all persons 17 years of age or over and the 
_ minimum wage for persons under 17 years of age is $1.00 an hour. Special rates may be 
set for persons receiving training on-the-job and for disabled or handicapped persons. 


__ Employees are entitled to a two-week vacation with pay after one year of employment, 
with vacation pay calculated at 4 p.c. of wages. The general holidays are eight in number 
and every employee is entitled to a holiday with pay on each of them, or substitutes for 
_ them. Pursuant to an amendment to Part IV of the Code, the Multi-employer Em- 
| ployment (Longshoring) Regulations have been passed to provide for the granting of 
_ pay in lieu of general holidays to longshoremen in multi-employer employment who 
_ previously could not qualify for general holiday benefits because they did not have sufficient 
~ employment with one employer. 


The Code has special and transitional provisions. Any person may make a submission 
(under Sect. 51) for deferment or suspension of Part I (Hours of Work). The Minister may 
grant deferment or suspension where it can be shown that the application of Part I is or 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the employees or detrimental to the operation of 
the business. The Minister’s order to defer or suspend may be for a period up to but not 
exceeding 18 months from the date of the order, and the order may or may not contain 
conditions on hours. A further deferment or suspension may be made by the Governor 
in Council but only after there has been an inquiry, and the order of the Governor in 
Council must contain conditions on hours of work. Regulations have been enacted to 
| carry out the purposes of the Code. 


Canada Labour (Safety) Code.—This Code, which received Royal Assent in late 
1966 and was proclaimed in effect as of Jan. 1, 1968, is the first safety legislation to be passed 
_ by the Parliament of Canada. Its primary purpose is to ensure safe working conditions 
_ for all employees in industries and undertakings under federal jurisdiction. The main 
| features of the Code are that: (1) it provides for all the elements of a complete industrial 
| safety program, (2) it sets out the general obligation of employers and employees to carry 
_ out their functions and duties in a safe manner and authorizes the making of regulations for 
_ dealing with the problems of occupational safety; (3) it does not override but complements 
other federal laws and provincial legislation, thus strengthening the safety movement; (4) 
| it authorizes full use of advisory committees and special task forces in the drawing up and 
| administering of regulations, to be done under continuous consultation among federal and 
provincial government departments, industry and organized labour ; and (5) it provides 
for research into causes and prevention of accidents and for an extended program of 
safety education. 


Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
| prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer and 
employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally speaking, 
| law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures have 
enacted a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such fields as 
working hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprenticeship and 
training, wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, workmen’s 
compensation and other matters. In each province a Department of Labour is charged 
with the administration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is 

administered by departments dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law in 
each province is administered by a Workmen’s Compensation Board appointed by the 
_ Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
| 
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Minimum Wages.—As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, 


all provinces have enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum- 
| 
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wage-fixing board authority to set or recommend minimum wages for employees. In most 
provinces minimum wage orders now cover almost all employment except farm labour and 
domestic service. Minimum rates set by the orders apply throughout the provinces except 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia is divided into three zones for mini- 
mum wage-setting purposes; in Quebec there are two zones. In Saskatchewan minimum 
rates vary between urban and rural areas. Except in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, the same rates are set for both sexes. The British Columbia board 
issues a separate order for each industry or occupation and a general order for employees not 
so covered. In the other provinces, minimum wage boards issue general orders, supple- 
mented by special orders in some cases. 


Hours of Work.—Five provinces have general hours-of-work laws. Those of Ontario, - 
Alberta and British Columbia set limits on hours of work. Hours are limited in Alberta 
and British Columbia to eight a day and 44 a week, and in Ontario to eight a day and 48 a 
week. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement — 
that one and one half times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued after 
specified limits. The Manitoba law requires payment of the overtime rate after eight 
and 48 hours for men and eight and 44 hours for women. The Saskatchewan Act requires 
payment of the overtime rate after eight and 44 hours. Some exceptions are provided 
for in all five Acts. Hours of work are regulated for particular classes of workers or for | 
some industries in all provinces under other legislation. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours in Certain Industries.—Industrial standards 
legislation is in effect in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. ‘These laws provide that a schedule of wage | 
rates and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and employers 
in an industry or trade may, upon approval by the government, be given statutory effect 
by Order in Council, and so become the minimum terms of employment for the entire 
industry or trade in the area. An advisory committee, usually equally representative 
of employers and employees, is established to assist in enforcing a schedule. This legisla- | 
tion is used fairly extensively in the building trades, the clothing industries, barbering and 
a few other industries. In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New ‘Brunswick schedules 
have been issued only for certain construction trades in some areas. In Ontario, schedules — 
for the garment trades, the fur industry and the hard furniture industry apply throughout 
the province and a substantial number of schedules apply to various construction trades — 
and to barbering in specified areas. 


Under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, certain terms of a collective agreement, 
including those dealing with hours and wages, may be made binding on all employers and 
employees in the industry concerned in a defined area, provided the parties to the agreement 
represent a sufficient proportion of the industry. The standards made binding under this. 
procedure are contained in a decree, which has the force of law. Approximately 100 
decrees applying to construction, manufacturing, barbering and hairdressing, commercial 
establishments and other industries and services are in effect covering close to 250,000 
employees. Of these decrees, 16 apply throughout the province. | 


The Construction Industry Wages Act in Manitoba provides for the setting of mini- 
mum rates of wages and maximum hours of work at regular rates for employees in the! 
construction industry, on the recommendations of a board equally representative of 
employers and employees, with a public member as chairman. Under this Act, annual 
schedules set the regular work week and hourly rates of wages for various classifications of 
workers in the heavy construction industry, the Greater Winnipeg building construction 


industry, and in rural building construction. : 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—All provinces except Newfoundland 
have annual vacations legislation applicable to most industries. In Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Quebec, workers are entitled to a vacation with pay of on¢ 
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week after a year of service; in Ontario, workers are entitled to a vacation of one week 
after each of the first three years of employment, and of two weeks after the fourth and 
each subsequent year. In Nova Scotia and in the four western provinces, the annual 
paid vacation required by law is two weeks and, in Saskatchewan, three weeks after five 
years of service. 


The Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
have enacted legislation of general application dealing with public holidays. The number 
of holidays named varies from five to eight, and the provisions for payment also vary. 


Anti-discrimination Laws.—LEight provinces have adopted fair employment prac- 
tices laws forbidding discrimination in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade 
union membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin. In addition, in 
British Columbia and Ontario, discrimination in employment and trade union membership 
on grounds of age is prohibited. Eight provinces have equal pay laws that forbid dis- 
crimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex, and the Quebec statute respecting 
discrimination in employment forbids discrimination in employment on the basis of sex. 


Accident Prevention and Workmen’s Compensation.—Factory or industrial 
safety Acts in most provinces establish safeguards for the protection of the health and 
safety of workers in factories and other workplaces with respect to such matters as sanita- 
tion, heating, lighting, ventilation and the guarding of dangerous machinery. Long- 
established laws regulating the design, construction, installation and operation of mechan- 
ical equipment, such as boilers and pressure vessels, elevators and lifts and electrical 
installations, have been revised in recent years in line with technological changes, and legal 
standards have been set in new fields involving hazards to workers and the public, such as 
the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment. This legislation also prescribes standards of 
qualification for workers who install, operate or service such equipment. Laws requiring 
safety standards to be observed in construction and excavation work are in force in most 
provinces. 


Workmen’s compensation legislation providing a system of collective liability on the 
part of employers for accidents occurring to employees in the course of their employment 
are in force in all provinces. Workmen’s compensation laws are described in greater 
detail on p. 786. 


Labour Relations.—In all provinces, there is legislation similar in principle to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish equitable 
relations between employers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of industrial 
disputes. These laws guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, establish 
machinery (labour relations boards) for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of an appropriate unit of employees, and require an employer to bargain 
with the certified trade union representing his employees. Except in Saskatchewan, they 
require the parties to comply with the conciliation procedures laid down in the Act before a 
strike or lockout may legally take place, and they provide also that every collective agree- 
ment must contain provision for the settlement of disputes arising out of the agreement, and 
prohibit strikes and lockouts while an agreement is in effect. All prohibit defined unfair 
labour practices and prescribe penalties. 


In most provinces, certain classes of employees who are engaged in essential services, 
such as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of the right to strike, 
have recourse to final and binding arbitration. There are special provisions relating to 
hospital disputes in six provinces. 


Certification of Qualified Tradesmen.—aAll provinces have apprenticeship laws 
providing for an organized procedure of on-the-job training and school instruction in 
designated skilled trades, and statutory provision is made in most provinces for the issuing 
of certificates of qualification, on application, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. 
In some provinces, legislation is in effect making it mandatory for certain classes of trades- 
men to hold a certificate of competency. 
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Changes in 1967.—Significant developments in provincial labour legislation taking 
place in the year 1967 are described below. 


Minimum Wages.—General minimum wage rates were increased in five provinces 


during 1967. The minimum rates in effect at the beginning of 1968 for experienced 
workers in certain cities are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, Jan. 1, 1968 


Char- 
Item, Type of St Saint | Mont- To- | Winni : Ed- Van- 
Establishment John’s hota, Bellas John, real, | ronto, peg, Heat monton,| couver. 
and Sex Nfid PEI B Que Ont Man. Alta. B.C. 
Maximum hours per 
weektowhichthe M. 481 a 48 48 482 48 48 44 44 403 
rates apply. F, 481 48 48 48 482 48 44 44 44 403 
$ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $a $ an $ an 


EB A Be a EE Ee a ee es ee) eee a 


Toe enor Gs dado OD COL M.| 0.70 1.104 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 40.00 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.50 _ 0.85 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
Paundriesivs:. aes. M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.50 0.55 0.85 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
Shops}. AVastdieienane M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.50 - 0.85 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
Hotels and restaurants.M.|} 0.70 1.10 1.10 1.00 95 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
0.50 | 21.005 | 0.85 1.00 95 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
Beauty parlours........ M.| 0.70 1.10 0.90 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 | 35.00° 
F.| 0.50 _ 0.90 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 40.00 1.25 | 35.00° 
Theatresandamuse- M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
ment places. F.| 0.50 — 85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 40.00 1.25 1225 
Oy fiices A aniaeccssl ors: M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.50 _ 0.85 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.10 | 40.00 1.25 1.25 
140 hours in shops. 2In hotels and restaurants the rates apply to a maximum of 54 hours in a week. 
In beauty parlours the rates apply to a maximum of 44 hours in a week. 490 cents an hour for male 
workers in food processing plants. 5 Dollars a week for waitresses; $16 for other restaurant workers. 


6 Dollars a week. 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—Prince Edward Island enacted its first 
Vacation Pay Act, giving workers the right to an annual vacation with pay of one week 
after a year of employment. ‘The Nova Scotia Legislature increased the duration of the 
vacation to which workers are entitled under the Vacation Pay Act from one week to 
two weeks after a year of service. In line with this change, vacation pay was increased 
from 2 p.c. to 4 p.c. of earnings. The Quebec vacation with pay order (No. 3) was revised, 
bringing several new classes of workers within its scope. In British Columbia, the Board 
of Industrial Relations issued its first holiday order, requiring employers to give their 
employees eight paid general holidays a year. 


Anti-discrimination Measures——New Brunswick consolidated its fair employment 
practices and fair accommodation practices laws in one statute, the Human Rights Act, 
and established a five-member New Brunswick Human Rights Commission to administer | 
the Act, subject to the control of the Minister of Labour. In both New Brunswick and | 
Ontario, exemptions of employers with fewer than five employees were removed from fair 
employment practices legislation. The Nova Scotia Legislature set up a Human Rights. 
Commission to co-ordinate human rights activities within the province and to act as a 
research, advisory and promotional body in the general field of human rights. A similar | 
amendment was made to the equal pay legislation of both Nova Scotia and Prince Edward | 
Island, making it compulsory for employers to pay female employees the same rate of 
wages as male employees when they are required to do substantially the same work in 
the same establishment; the word “substantially” was added. | 


Industrial Safety—Nova Scotia passed the Construction Safety Act, the first legisla- 
tion in the province aimed specifically at the safety of workmen in the construction’ 
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industry; the new Act applies to all types of construction projects including road-building, 
pipeline construction, wharf structures, tunnels, and buildings, whether carried on by the 
government or private employers. In both Ontario and Quebec, regulations were issued 
providing employees on construction projects where complex falsework is used with better 
protection against accidents. A new Mines Regulation Act applying to metalliferous 
mines replaced the former legislation in British Columbia. The mines safety rules were 
revised and expanded and, among other changes, a new class of inspectors to be known as 
Environmental Control Inspectors will have the duty of inspecting ventilation, dust and 
noise control. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Benefits under workmen’s compensation Acts were 
increased in five provinces. Widows’ pensions were increased from $75 to $100 a month 
in Newfoundland and Quebec. In Quebec, the lump sum payable to a widow was also 
increased—from $300 to $500. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec, 
monthly allowances to dependent children were raised and, in Manitoba and Newfoundland, 
the age to which benefits may be continued for educational purposes was extended. In 
British Columbia, monthly pensions and allowances to dependent widows and children 


were increased in accordance with a formula under which these payments are tied to the 


Consumer Price Index. Maximum annual earnings on which compensation may be paid 
were raised from $6,000 to $6,600 in Manitoba and from $5,000 to $6,000 in Quebec. 


Labour Relations—Amendments to the Industrial Relations Act of Prince Edward 
Island brought the main certification provisions into line with those in other jurisdictions 
and provided for the use of industrial inquiry commissions. In Nova Scotia, an amend- 


ment to the Trade Union Act provided that the Labour Relations Board is not required 


to grant a separate certification to a craft or technical unit if it is included in a bargaining 
unit represented by another bargaining agent at the time the application is made. 
Previously, the board was required to grant a separate certification for such a group if the 
unit were otherwise suitable for collective bargaining. Also in Nova Scotia, a new Act 
provided for a negotiation system for provincial civil servants. Emergency legislation 
was enacted in Quebec involving teachers and transport workers and in Newfoundland 
involving hospital workers. In Quebec, An Act to Ensure for Children the Right to 
Education and to Institute a New Schooling Agreement Plan brought to an end a strike 
of teachers and prepared the way for province-wide negotiations. Also during the year, 


a special session of the Quebec legislature passed legislation to bring to an end a strike of 


employees of the Montreal Transportation Commission. The legislation required the 
employees to return to work and required the parties to resume negotiations with the 
assistance of a mediator. Failing settlement the dispute was to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. After some hospital workers had gone on strike in defiance of an order proclaiming 
a state of emergency, the Newfoundland legislature passed an Act which banned strikes 
by hospital workers in that province. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


Since 1946, reliable information for analysis of employment in Canada, at the national 
level and for the five major regions, has been provided through a labour force survey. Be- 
tween November 1945 and November 1952, quarterly surveys were undertaken and since 
then the survey has been carried out on a monthly basis. The sample used in the survey 
has been designed to represent all persons in the population, 14 years of age or over, residing 
in Canada, with the exception of residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indians 
living on reserves, inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces. Interviews 
are carried out in approximately 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods 
across the country. f 


*Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


tA ey hensive description of the survey is given in DBS publication Canadian Labour Force Survey—Method- 
ology (Catalogue No. 71-504). 


roo 
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In the labour force survey, persons are classified on the basis of their activity during 
the week prior to the survey interview week. This week is called the reference week. The 
main divisions in the classification are:— 


Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population, 14 years of age or over who, during the reference week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the reference week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; (c) had a job, but were not at work, because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute or vacation, or because they were taking time off for 
other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the reference week and who also 


looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons, who, through the reference week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the reference week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity; (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called back to 
a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years of 
age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or unem- 
ployed. This category includes those: going to school; keeping house; too old or otherwise 
unable to work; and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part-time are classified as employed, or if they looked for work as unemployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force survey, which are based on a sample of 
households, are subject to sampling error. Somewhat different figures might be obtained 
if a complete census were taken and this difference is called the sampling error of the esti- 
mates. In the design and processing of the labour force survey, extensive efforts are made 
to minimize the sampling error; in general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the 
size of the estimate increases. A statistical measure of the sampling error is given in DBS 
monthly publication The Labour Force (Catalogue No. 71-001). 


9,—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1946 and 1956-67 ; 


3 Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 708. Figures do not include inmates 
of institutions and Indians on reservations. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 
Civilian = oo ae) loi pen aoa Persons 


Popu- Employed not in the 
lation © |-—-———_——_ ee Labour 
Year (14. years Non-agriculture ian Total Force 
of age |__| _ Agri- Total levad Labour | (14 years 
or ) Paid a: Total | cattare ne 4) ploy’ Force of ace 
over er | (non-agri- ploye or over 
Workers culture) 
000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 000 000 
1946 wostetahpides 8,779 2,990 490 3,480 1,186 4,666 163 4,829 3,950 
1956) ren en bos 10, 807 4,286 522 4,808 (ni 5,585 197 5,782 5,025 
WODT a. eel. ales t= 11,123 4,442 540 4,983 748 5,731 278 6,008 5,115 
958 fost eis Sethe 11,388 4,461 527 4,988 718 5,706 432 6,137 5, 250 
1950 Se Laem ens 11,605 4,624 546 5,170 700 5,870 372 6, 242 5,363 
jE Socreonte crs 11,831 4,732 551 5, 282 683 5,965 446 6,411 5,420 
W961 ore ee 12,053 4,799 575 5,374 681 6,055 466 6,521 5,531 
LOG Zesetse steers ec 12,280 4,980 585 5,565 660 6,225 390 6,615 5,665 
NOG Sr ees sles x's 12,536 5,138 588 5,726 649 6,375 374 6,748 5,787 
1064 se cs ccc ere 12,817 5,368 611 5,979 §30 6,609 324 6, 933 5, 884 
WOGDseraros isiere eres 13, 128 5,655 613 6,268 594 6, 862 280 7,141 5, 986 
1966" Sesto ers «ete 13,475 5,999 610 6,609 544 7,152 267 7,420 6,055 
AGG Terence: 13,874 6, 206 614 6,820 559 7,379 315 7,694 6,179 


1Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force 1946-67.—The civilian non-institu- 
tional population averaged 13,874,000 in 1967 compared with 8,779,000 in 1946, an 
increase of 58.0 p.c., and during the same period the labour force increased 59.3 p.c. to 
7,694,000. As a result, the proportion of the population 14 years of age or over in the 
labour force rose from 55.0 p.c. to 55.5 p.c. During the period under review, the Canadian 
participation rate oscillated between a low of 52.9 p.c. in 1954 and 1955 and a high of 
55.5 p.c. in 1967. 


An important development in the past two decades has been the steadily declining 


_ male participation rate. Such factors as changes in the age composition of the population, 


| 


& 
kc 


an increase in the number of young people deferring their entry into the labour market by 
remaining in school longer and a greater tendency for workers to retire from the labour 
force at an earlier age contributed to the drop in the male labour force participation rate 
from 85.1 p.c. to 77.5 p. c. between 1946 and 1967. These same factors also affected female 


participation, but to a lesser degree. Of greater significance has been the tendency for 


women to re-enter or remain in the labour market after marriage. For example, between 
1959 and 1967 the labour force participation rate for married women increased from 18.0 
p.c. to 28.3 p.c. In 1967, married women constituted 53.3 p.c. of the female labour force 
and the proportion of women 14 years of age or over in the labour force rose from 23.4 p.e. 
in 1953 to 33.8 p.c. in 1967. The increased participation of married women was reflected 
in the participation rates for the groups 25-44 and 45-64 years of age. In the postwar 
period, the proportion of women 25-44 years of age in the labour force rose from 23.1 p.e. 
to 35.7 p.c. and those 45-64 years of age from 17.2 p.c. to 35.1 p.c. 


Associated with the large entry of women into the labour market has been the in- 
crease in job opportunities in the service-producing industries. In 1946, the goods- 
producing industries and the service-producing industries accounted for about 60 p.c. 
and 40 p.c., respectively, of total employment; by 1967 these proportions had changed to 
41 p.c. and 59 p.c., respectively. There were also significant changes in the distribution 
of employment within these industry sectors. In 1946, almost one in four employed 
persons worked in agriculture but by 1967 the ratio had dropped to less than one in 12. 
Between 1946 and 1967, a slight decline occurred in the proportion of persons employed 
in manufacturing industries but the relative increase of those employed in trade, finance, 


| insurance and real estate and in service industries was substantial. 


Paralleling the shifts in the distribution of employment among industries was a 
change in the occupational distribution. ‘There was a larger increase in the number of 
office workers than in the number of craftsmen, production process and related workers 
in the postwar period, reflecting the changing composition of final output and also the 
introduction of new methods of production. Table 5 shows that increases occurred in 
the proportions of persons employed in the managerial, the professional and technical, 
the clerical, the service and recreational, and the craftsmen, production process and related 
workers groups in the 1948-67 period. On the other hand, agricultural occupations, in which 
approximately 22.5 p.c. of all employed persons worked in 1948, accounted for only 7.6 
p.c. of employed persons in 1967. Small declines also occurred in the proportions of 


| persons working in the fishing, logging, trapping and mining occupational group and in 


sales, transportation and communication occupations. 


During the 1946-67 period, total employment increased by 58.1 p.c. to 7,379,000; 
the number of men employed rose by 40.8 p.c. to 5,083,000 and the number of women 
117.2 p.c. to 2,296,000. On an annual average basis, unemployment as a percentage of 
the labour force fluctuated widely during the period, ranging from 2.2 p.c. in 1947 to 


7.1 p.c. in 1961; it averaged 4.7 p.c. in 1967. Throughout the period, unemployment rates 


were substantially lower for women thanformen. Persons not in the labour force averaged 


_ 6,179,000 in 1967 compared with 3,950,000 in 1946, an increase of 56.4 p.c. Housewives 


and students together accounted for about 72 p.c. of the 1967 total. 
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Employment was substantially higher in 1967 than in 1946 in all regions. In British 
Columbia it increased 85.4 p.c., in Ontario 66.0 p.c., in Quebec 62.1 p.c., in the Prairies 


30.7 p.c. and in the Atlantic region (excluding Newfoundland) 17.9 p.c. There was an 3 


uneven regional distribution of unemployed persons in 1967. The Atlantic region, which 
contained only 8.3 p.c. of the total labour force, accounted for 13.3 p.c. of the unemployed, 
and Quebec, which contained 28.5 p.c. of the labour force, accounted for 36.8 p.c. of the 
unemployed. Conversely, Ontario and the Prairie region, with 36.8 p.c. and 16.5 p.c., 
respectively, of the labour force, accounted for only 28.3 p.c. and 9.2 p.c., respectively, of 
the unemployed. British Columbia had 9.9 p.c. of the labour force and 12.4 p.c. of the 
unemployed. This uneven distribution, which also prevailed in 1946, was reflected in 
the regional unemployment rates; in 1967 the annual average unemployment rate in 


the Atlantic region was 6.6, in Quebec 5.3, in Ontario 3.1, in the Prairies 2.3 and in British ~ 


Columbia 5.1. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1956-67 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 710-711. 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation |——— 

Year (14 years Employed 
of age Women | Persons 


or over) Non- Unem- Total Keeping | Going to| Other Total 


Agri- ° ployed 
agri- House School 
culture culture | 
MALEs 
ay Sets Beit till ie ate Boe ee eee 
*000 p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c psc; p.c p.c 

OAC URIS. ASA 4,400 23.4 58.6 om 85.1 5.5 9.4 14.8 
NODG aes ae ‘: 5,398 iBjaz/ 65.4 3.2 82.2 s 6.2 11.6 17.8 
OST eles cess. Re 5,559 12.8 65.1 4.4 82.3 6.4 11.4 17.7 
ROSS oe eye na ceotecs 5,684 La Wel 63.3 6.6 81.7 6.8 11.6 18.4 
LOSOMEIAE: aero 5,785 Te 3 64.2 5.6 81.0 122 11.7 19.0 
LOGO My pvayoy deuce 5,830 10.7 63.4 6.6 80.7 7.5 17 19.3 
AO Gd ce cveys, > Acree 5,991 10.4 62.7 Ged 79.8 és 8.1 Wal 20.2 
NOOQ comes error 6,094 9.8 63.8 5.4 79.1 a 8.6 1223 20.9 
HOBSLECLIEELELA. Aa 6,215 9.3 64.2 5.0 78.5 9.0 12:5 21.5 
NOGA peat. elec Bye 6,351 8.8 65.1 4.2 78.1 9.5 12.4 21.9 
NICO ere ss oc 6,505 8.0 66.4 3.4 77.9 9.9 1202 224 
LOC Geese aes 5.5 6,678 dail 67.5 sisi) 77.8 Ree 10.2 12.1 22.3 
LICH IIA 6, 876 ess 66.9 3.6 77.5 i& 10.3 12.2 22.5 

ite s ae ee a SE ws ee re 

FEMALES 
acai Naan: inane hatte Qiiencenaias tu aR) net RARE IN GPA es Le 
000 p.c. p.c. p.c. Dc p.c. Dic. p.¢: p.c 

GA GL TG ais cave cselaye 4,379 3.6 20.6 0.6 24.7 63.2 §.1 WEXU 75.3 
LOD GS ee ree orcas 5, 409 ORG 2380 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 75.1 
MODs doves ree 5, 564 0.7 24.5 0.6 25.8 63.9 5.7 4.5 74.2 
UG BSh ie deesrstacn tees 5,703 0.9 24.4 0.9 26.2 63.2 6.1 4.5 73.8 
W959) cere cee 5, 820 0.8 25.1 0.8 26.7 62.4 6.4 4.5 73.3 
19603 tv.t5. 3+ te 5, 942 0.8 26.0 1.0 27.9 61.0 6.6 4.5 72.1 
ROOTES AN 6,061 1.0 26.6 18 28.7 59.9 6.9 4.5 71.3 
1962.0. ccnerpe recs 6, 186 1.0 2 ea 1.0 29.0 59.1 7.4 4.5 71.0 
L9GS bes ccs canes 6,320 baal 27,5 1.0 29.6 58.1 7.9 4.4 70.4 
1OG4S ANd. Ai. 002 6, 466 1h 28.5 0.9 30.5 56.9 8.3 4.3 69.5 
BOGS egessaanis 6, 623 alsa 29.4 0.8 Sine 55.6 8.6 4.5 68.7 
196Ginsecenge sees: 6,796 1.0 30.9 0.9 32.8 54.0 8.8 4.5 67.2 
MOGI acs cscs syeee 6,997 1.0 31.8 1.0 33.8 53.2 8.8 4.2 66.2 


ctl niche mine pricthes Dail Mie hh re tice, Se ae A gs, ete ms bal) el te 8 oe 


1f}xcludes Newfoundland. 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1946 and 1956-67 


Nore.—Figures for 1946 and 1956-60 are classified according to the 1948 standard industrial classification and 
those for 1961-67 according to the 1960 standard industrial classification. 


Percentage Distribution 


Rear — jee Other tf b Trans- Finance, 
gri- f anu- on- portation Insurance : 
ployed culture es facturing | struction jand Other Trade and Real Service! 
Utilities Estate 
000 p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Se ee a 4,666 25.4 4.0 26.0 4.8 8.1 12.3 ond 16.8 
\ 
ae 5, 585 13.9 4.6 25.7 7.4 9.0 15.8 3.9 20.3 
| ay Og) oe 5,731 13.0 4.3 26.1 (bat 8.9 15.7 320 20.8 
MIDS eae init lites «6 5,706 12.5 Sed 25.6 7.5 8.9 16.0 3.7 22.1 
a 5,870 11.8 3.4 25.5 7.5 8.9 16.2 Bch 23.0 
ee 5,965 11.3 3.5 24.7 7.0 8.6 16.5 3.8 24.6 
= i re 6,055 11.2 3.0 24.0 Ge2 9.3 16.9 3.9 25.3 
BUoRI AC eo as 5's 6,225 10.6 2.9 24.1 6.3 9.4 16.9 4.0 25.8 
USE Seen ae 6,375 10.2 2.8 24.3 6.4 9.4 16.7 4.0 26.3 
TS gee Sone 6,609 9.5 3.0 25.0 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.0 26.7 
i 6, 862 8.7 3.4 23.8 6.7 9.0 16.7 4.1 27.6 
. CSS Seeeee 7,152 7.6 3.1 24.4 7.0 8.7 16.5 4.2 28.5 
PD lpsin..rostawticiss < 7,379 7.6 3.0 23.8 6.4 8.9 16.6 4.2 29.5 
1 Includes public administration and defence. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 


5.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Major Occupational Group, 1948-67 


Notr.—Figures for 1948-60 are classified according to the 1951 occupational classification, using 1961 classification 
| terminology, and those for 1961-67 are classified according to the 1961 occupational classification. 


All Profes- : 
Occupa- Rehwates sional : nenvice 
Year tions es fa and Clerical Sales! penn 

| Annual Tech- ti 
Average nical res 

No p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. 

Na BIOS con, ern whale so nro. vee hdd 4,875 6.1 5.9 10.2 8.4 7.4 
| ee a ene 4,913 7.8 6.0 10.4 1.3 7.6 
| 4a a a 4,976 8.2 6.4 10.9 7.0 8.2 
| | ERE ea A 5,097 8.3 6.4 11.4 ee 7.9 
sR SR ieee Sn 5,159 8.9 6.5 11.5 7.4 8.7 
TN ee goa scad sopra eyslojn, «bof deve 5,235 9.1 Zins ES 7.4 8.5 
ees Sa 5,243 8.7 7.3 11.6 7.6 8.9 
EE PS Cg. Sete Bb 5,364 8.4 7.6 Asta TMi 8.8 
gc ee re 5, 585 8.3 7.6 12.2 7.6 9.1 
i eS Ren ara 5,731 8.7 8.4 ee 7.8 9.2 
ee bok sysys so vis a wre eam 5,706 8.8 8.8 12.6 7.9 ez 

| Sl I le a 5,870 8.9 9.3 12.6 8.3 9.8 
NT ts wc lek oe vo sole aha 5,965 8.7 9.7 12.8 8.3 10.2 

L an Pe eee Rai is tenes 6,055 9.2 9.9 13% 7.4 10.9 
RES a Ee ar mS 6,225 9.3 10.6 1353 7.3 10.9 
RT Fi, aks. Sada. ou Fe8's 6,375 9.2 10.6 13.4 eee, 11.1 
oy 6% vies cle atiere 6,609 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.4 11.7 
dene ee 6, 862 9.3 11.4 13.4 7.0 11.6 
EET SOU 6. hy Mic ss en os Glos T3152 9.4 12:2 14.1 6.7 11.4 - 
5 RS Sa ee 7,379 9.4 12.4 14.1 6.8 11.8 


_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 760. 
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5.—Percentage Distribution of the Ruployved by Major Occupational Group, 1948-67 
—conciude 


. Craftsmen, 
Farmers enemies 5 Production | Labourers 
Y Transport- Com- and F ea Process and Un- 
Se) ation |munication| Farm ei and skilled 
Workers aiiiere Related Workers 
Workers? 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. | 
7.0 1.4 22.5 3.3 23.9 4.0 
7.0 1.4 22.0 2.9 24.5 3.1 
6.7 1.4 20.6 3.2 24.9 2.6 } 
6.7 1.4 18.5 3.5 23.9 4.7 
6.8 1.4 17.3 3.2 23.2 5.2 
6.8 1.5 16.5 2.8 23.6 5.5 
6.5 1.5 16.9 3.1 22.7 5.4. ae 
6.7 1.5 15,4 3.3 22.9 6.0 
6.7 1.4 14.0 3.3 23.3 6.4 
6.5 1.5 13.1 3.0 23.6 5.9 
6.5 1.6 12.5 2.6 23.2 5.8 
6.4 1.5 11.9 2.4 23.1 5.9 
6.4 1.4 11.4 2.5 22.8 5.7 
5.8 0.9 11.3 2.1 24,2 5.0 
5.6 0.9 10.6 1.9 24.7 4.8 
5.6 0.9 10.3 1.9 24.9 4.8 i 
5.6 0.8 9.6 2.1 24.6 4,9 
5.4 0.9 8.7 2.2 25.2 4.9 
4.8 0.9 Chest 2.0 26.1 4.8 
4.7 0x9 7.6 1.9 26.1 4.3 
BBS Bh be eee | 
1 Includes commercial and financial occupations. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Includes manu- 


facturing and mechanical and construction occupations, 


6.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946 and 1956-67 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 712. 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 


Year | 
Employ-| Unem- | Employ- | Unem- Employ-| Unem- | Employ- | Unem- Employ-| Unem- | 
ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment ployment| ment |ployment| ment ployment | 


en. | ae FS SS ee ee ee eee 


000 7000 000 000 *000 *000 "000 "000 000 000, 
1946! 392 23 1,283 54 1,654 48 947 21 390 16 
1956. 489 31 1,535 80 2,096 51 976 22 489 14 
1957.. 492 45 1,576 101 2,161 77 992 27 509 27 | 
1958. 469 67 1,582 153 2,142 122 1,013 43 501 47 
1959.. 482 59 1,620 138 2,198 103 1,049 35 521 36 
1960. 492 59 1,639 164 2,249 128 1,069 47 516 48 
1961. 507 64 1,652 168 2,269 132 1,100 53 527 49 } 
1962. 516 62 1,713 139 2,317 105 1,129 46 551 39 
1963. 522 55 1,762 142 2,382 94 1,138 44 571 39 
1964. 542 46 1,827 124 2,473 83 1,162 37 605 34 
1965.. 566 45 1,912 109 2,548 66 1,196 31 639 28 | 
1966. 586 40 2,016 100 2,651 69 1,222 26 678 32 . 
1967 593 42 2,080 116 2,745 89 1,238 29 723 39 | 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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In rete encore perserincn gree eee ee 


Section 3.—Employment Statistics* 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Employment, Earnings and Hours 


_Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
Also during the war period, separate records for men and women employees were established. 
Beginning with the January 1966 issues of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries and Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, the data compiled are on a revised basis. 
A historical series (Catalogue No. 72-504) provides, on the revised basis, monthly and 
annual data from 1961-65 and will be extended to provide data from 1957 to this period. 
The revision has involved the publishing of employment indexes on the time base 1961 = 100 
in place of the time base 1949=100. All data are compiled on the 1960 standard industrial 
classification instead of the 1948 standard industrial classification. The new establishment 
concept of reporting has been introduced with the result that, in a number of cases, 
activities formerly reported separately are now consolidated into operating entities capable 
of reporting all elements of basic industrial statistics, including employment and payrolls. 


Statistics below the provincial level are compiled for many urban areas using the census 
definition for metropolitan areas and modified definitions for other urban areas. The 
survey at present covers establishments with 20 or more employees in any month of the 
current period rather than, as formerly stated, ‘those usually having 15 or more employees’’. 
The data in Tables 7-14 are presented according to the revised series. 


The survey now covers sectors of the following major industry divisions: forestry; 
mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication 
and other utilities; trade; and finance, insurance and real estate. Also included are 
certain branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants, and recreational and business services. ‘The survey excludes agriculture, 
public administration and community services such as health and education. ‘The coverage 
corresponds closely, therefore, to the business sector of the economy. Since the survey does 
not cover small firms and excludes several industries, the employment records are published 
in the form of index numbers (1961 =100). 


_ The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the pay 
period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the gross 
wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are made for 
imcome tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent gross 
remuneration for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, including 
salaries, commissions, piece-work and time-work payments, and such items as shift pre- 
miums and regularly paid production, and incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The 
statistics on hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners 
or whom records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners 
ubsent on paid leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, 
the payroll and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


__ Employment.—Table 7 shows that, over the five-year period 1962-66, the industrial 
somposite index of employment rose by 20.7 p.c.; service increased by 39.1 p.c., construction 
oy 32.1 p.c., manufacturing by 23.5 p.c., trade by 22.1 p.c. and finance, insurance and 
eal estate by 20.5 p.c. The increase in manufacturing was particularly significant in 
riew of the fact that this industry accounts for over 35 p.c. of industrial employment as 
neasured by the employment survey. Mining, forestry and transportation, communica- 


jon and other utilities also showed some improvement during 1966. 


*Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division, 1962-66, 
and Monthly Indexes 1966 


Norz.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1961=100. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion, Finance, tod 
Year Mining Manu- Con- Commu- Insur- trial 
and Forestry (inel. factur- struc- nication | Trade ance Service! Com 
Month milling) ing tion and and Real pare | 
Other Estate ’ P 
Utilities 
Averages— | 
1962 ings Ae cers 99.5 99.4 103.8 101.8 99.4 101.2 103.2 101.7 102.2 = | 
IGE 5 amen ers 96.9 97.9 106.1 100.9 100.1 103.5 107.6 106.1 104.4 
NOGA. Seer. 102.8 98.8 LANE D 105.8 101.5 108.1 111.9 114.7 108.2 
19604. eos: 104.1 105.1 117.2 119.7 103.9 114.3 116.6 125.9 114.3 
LOCC se ccrerctenskots 106.2 106.9 123.5 13251 106.7 22m 120.5 139.1 120: 7a) 
1966— 
PANUALYgisn ost 91.8 106.0 119.1 Alp a kh 100.6 116.7 118.2 12a 114.4" | 
February..... 86.6 106.0 119.9 111.2 100.2 115.9 118.5 129.4 114.5 
March........ 74.5 106.1 120.6 112.4 100.4 Seal 118.6 131.2 115.0 
Xprilisntorvaar 67.2 104.6 121.0 121.6 103.6 119.7 118.6 13580) 116.7 
INLAY. eatin. cee 96.4 107.8 123.6 135.2 106.0 121.0 119.3 137.9 120.3 
jfiicren see ote 121.8 112.0 126.6 144.7 110.2 zoe 120.8 143.4 124.4. | 
Muley ee 132.4 102.9 124.0 150.5 112.0 121.9 1221 145.8 123.9 
August........ 130.6 111.4 12/53 149.9 111.9 12252 122.2 149.2 125.7 
September.... 126.4 107.6 126.8 147.6 110.4 122.9 121.5 145.5 1245 
October....... 1221 106.6 126.0 147.3 109.0 124.9 121A 143.6 124.2 
November.... 119.2 106.7 125.1 138.8 108.3 129.1 122 31 142.5 123.8 
December.... 105.9 105.1 121.6 115.2 107.3 130.7 121.9 139.4 120.3 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 
services. | 


g.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1962-66 


Nors.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. | 


LT n 


Industry 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 | 

WOreStry o-oo i cts ec resets persed nuea tne sos esuseeeene oes 99.5 96.9 102.38 104.1 106.2 
Mining (incl. milling) .............5.. 6s eee rete ne eee es 99.4 97.9 98.8 105.1 106.9 
A nee Oe ae PRA Be HEN, ct CORES OT DcrEIS IO 99.4 96.1 96.9 103.2 103.4 | 
(CP lease 8 ors dreeneaee ieee Re ww ats cides Sirs co 96.3 92.9 88.1 81.0 TSF 
Copper-gold-silver............ce cece ee cece cece tence teres 100.5 101.8 101.9 109.6 120.5 | 

Nickelicopper 46.03 cesbwcaids mere ape pan . Sada 3 99.4 89.1 95.6 108.3 106.3 

1 Gfot our ee a ee a ete lak Gos Sonne eooe Papo s 111.4 jigs 119.8 139.8 141.0 

Mineral tuclseceseecie mec es ce ne clrte oa wets citetes sere 99.6 99.0 97.5 100.5 100.8 
Goal Pb rcesee ee read rer Dee a ee ef eee ae 95.0 93.9 89.0 91.3 87.5 | 
Petroleum and gas wells...........2 0: eeee cere eee eeees 103.9 104.0 106.0 109.7 113505 | 
Non-metals (except fuels)......... 0. sce e eee eee ee neees 102.3 105.3 104.7 106.7 1105 | 
Asbestos oun, phe: eine. anak = eae oretepee «bie ete= 102.0 100.7 97.4 95.9 100.6 | 
Mamufacturing. .............. cece ec cence eee coeeseeenceee 103.8 106.1 111.1 117.2 123.5 | 

Durable 20008 . ajc nid 4s sie Foie se hie tite ails inlet ee AE SO 105.9 109.5 116.7 126.0 134.9 
Non-durable 20008 ov... 636-50 oreo ne ego cinlde oss s sepieee > 4s 102.1 103.4 106.6 110.1 114.3 | 
Foods and beverages.........ecc cece eee eee e cree eeneees 101.5 101.3 103.3 106.6 109.9 , 
Slaughtering and meat processing..........+++++++eeee- 98.4 98.8 100.7 104.2 101.4 | 
Dairy products. 2.2.2 fo. coke os cep tooth ohn alain nn ng so a 99.0 99.5 102.1 105.1 106.3 
Fish products... 960: .< sm, Gs wees sales oe ap ee aonetomres eC 107.9 107.5 107.6 117.3 127.6 | 
Fruit and vegetable processing............00:eeeeeeeeee alata 108.0 112.9 118.4 124.8 . 
Grain mill products...) fierce seers oe wie inte Forme eb eyes 99.8 96.1 96.7 94.9 100.0 | 
TS TS CUUGGR chee te ee tc ts ofa Neen vedo ota Nee tat et 101.9 100.5 102.5 103.8 106.2 
Wa lseriesn)avikoase eee etcere ceorere Sho alors poterede er obate crop eyer ae 99.7 99.0 100.1 102.2 103.8 | 
Confectionenys -sccee crit: casei: Cie * tee. eee Tapers 103.0 105.4 104.8 110.9 116.0 | 
SOLC CULIDKS csc oo eeicate chet nears sin eiate: oeusuel 2 spate ecauaiseMetey auc « 102.5 104.6 108.3 110.0 117.6 | 

Distillepies te... VLE eis GAT. BE RA Tsai erena 96.8 95.0 96.1 98.6 108.5 
Brew eriesiss ciace « beat ee bee reotrae sys Cerone. eevoremnry fatanee ans 96.9 97.0 99.0 98.9 99.1 | 
Tobacco processing and products..........-..+eseeeeeeees 105.0 104.0 102.0 99.2 99.5 | 
Rubberproducts oF. epee rs. 2s SI I, sate ie 104.3 107.7 113.3 117.4 123.6 © 
Leather products........... Sab -suenwcss-4 eran teres 102.2 101.7 102.4 101.7 103.5 
Slides (except FUDDEL) so. sence cee os ce 4s cose cee nwa mins 101.6 100.1 98.2 96.0 98.4 
| 


Luggage, handbag and small leather goods............- 106.2 112.2 121-2 126.3 129.7 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1962-66—continued 


_———— 000855 


Industry 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Manufacturing—concluded 

Penne PPOCUCLA Siete ore k oss tweet oor Peed ce: 104.4 109.3 115.8 120.1 118.2 
Me OtLom VaIm and Clotht occ vis craks cadence choose bxtecn 103.1 102.6 106.9 106.1 96.3 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........45......2.. eee 104.2 109.8 112.8 111.7 110.4 
Beethetic toxtiles,:.1 49. ..00..082.. BM. ed.. 104.9 114.8 12741 136.3 136.3 
ES ee ae eS ee oe ee a a’ ie 103.0 103.42 106.3 11185 116.8 
DOR Y Fe ch Re. LOS BOG, SER RoR. bh teats 5 101.4 98.9 98.6 101.2 101.6 
Beneraniine mille .tel 64.088 .. 2. i o.. 104.3 105.6 110.8 117.9 125.6 
a eS a ee ae, a ee ae 101.7 104.4 109.9 11295 114.5 
meen e Clown. .:..0.001...), RAGE. . 3. 2.06 ii... 104.6 108.4 113.9 118.5 120.2 
Women’s clothing......... NE PORN as Ae ABA ARIA, EE ccna 100.1 102.3 110.2 WES) 116.6 
BPO PTOOUCES £,.. b. L ested: She Moh, hee Eee, eels. 104.3 107.4 i 2 113.4 113). 
Saw, shingle and planing mills.......................0. 102.5 105.2 109.2 111.6 108.9 
memencire and tixturest.i%.. 357 Ab08 3. LS. dee. 106.3 108.4 ea 122.8 132.4 
Beeusenold turniture,.a0'. i050... cS fG.. kek. 107.9 108.8 116.1 126.5 136.9 
paper and allied industries....054-00)..0008 8000. 005.0.. 102.1 103.2 106.8 111.1 117.5 
meen ond paper mille Gl. PO) URL ORE.. ola: 100.7 101.2 104.9 108.6 114.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................. 101.8 101.6 101.4 105.4 110.9 
meereercial nrinting 4.2... 229.9..2.. aes. hou. 101.3 101.0 102.9 105.3 110.7 
Pamuing and publishing’. .3) 2.582. 00. S08... 101.5 102.1 99.4 105.2 109.4 
eeunary metal industries... 02. 2.00. OP ec 102.2 104.9 11253 118.7 124.6 
peommand steel mills ,..00)... 6) AOU. ISL oe. 106.5 112.9 121.9 129.5 133.8 
muemmenneries ob td. oC MENT. RIO). ek A, 105.4 IES 119.0 131.9 145.7 
memelting’and refining 4(... |. 2 U,.. §.. Be POL occ cs 95.9 93.6 99.8 105.5 109.1 
Metal fabricating industties.... fe. ace 106.6 108.9 114.5 b25N7 136.2 
Fabricated structural metals... 0.00.00... 00 .c cc cc cee en 105.8 96.6 99.7 119.2 134.5 
Ornamental and architectural metals.................. 109.9 112.4 119.3 125.2 130.8 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating................... 107.5 112% 119.1 128.7 136.1 
Mare and wire products...) 2. 200. AO eo 104.8 110.0 120.3 13223 136.4 
Hardware, tools and cutlery............ 00.00 ccc cece eee 109.4 117.4 128.6 149.5 149.8 
Beectine Gquipment....0l. . oj. DA. oss Uo ves chiawas 105.0 104.7 105.2 107.1 110.9 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating........................ 107.2 Dito 118.8 NOE al 137.3 
Machinery (except electrical). .......... 0... cccceccccecee 106.4 114.8 121.4 UR 147.7 
mericultural implements... .... 5.00000... 5 oes. sas ces 96.8 111.6 114.8 133.8 142.7 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment............... 109.6 117.0 126.0 142.1 152.1 
© iceiend store machinery ...$605).0.. 0 Pik a 106.0 111.5 112.0 124.6 141.3 
a@fansportation equipment. ... +. /.......... 0 cede cccuseee 106.5 111.7 124.2 1S7RS 150.7 
epee car (eid Parte eee tro ce ete 96.0 88.4 96.8 93.4 114.2 
MOV OD AMES) gee SCL be OE. 2 ol, eho. | el, 108.1 I2850 141.7 163.7 173.8 
(oS STS ae ee loin, Eine ae ene Nea 109.3 LAO 145.3 170.8 174.9 
BREESE BNC ACCESGOTICS occ 5. cc sue won = «0 ieem dpe cones. cvs ase 106.3 119.2 138.9 158.3 dif sern 
eemrvoulding and repair. 0c. 6 de se ke ey Lee 118.4 128.5 135.5 
Electrical products................ , aeons. Wace ne nee eS SS 109.9 114.5 119.4 128.1 142.0 
Major appliances (incl. non-electric).................... 103.2 105.3 NANT, 119.8 124.9 
Household radios and televisions.................2.... 114.7 120.1 129.3 144.7 160.7 
Communications equipment.................e. cee e eee 115.5 118.9 121.8 130.2 150.5 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.00.0ceeeeeees 105.7 108.3 laSiok 121.3 125.4 
Bieemerete NEOUDCLS: 27.8 sciescde......-k+c.. ives cokes 113.4 114.4 124.3 143.1 142.8 
ELS Ral i ane aes ae Oeeae 105.3 102.2 105.3 118.6 112.8 
mer emripiass produetstoul. 5..anb .... eld. <b. anes 101.9 109-1 111.9 110.0 124.5 
Petroleum and coal products........0..cccceesceceeececss 98.8 96.6 97.0 Die 99.6 
BMA PE NNCT ICG ein vomseropestnnssccmguasansrare 4-ovenanerers 96.5 92.9 91.8 89.6 88.7 
Chemicals and chemical products...............0..6.00.. 100.4 102.0 105.5 Het Hele 
harmaceuticals and medicines........................ 102.2 103.8 107.7 112.9 122.0 
ints and) varnishes. . 3. fy). .<. 8.00206. 8ab . aula seh 99.3 97.1 98.5 92.5 105.3 
| Soap and cleaning compounds..............0..0ee00eees 106.1 106.4 104.6 104.1 103.0 
| Meemettiadphemicals: |. . 2. 26k... hos ih sob skbns oo) Be ces 97. 102.0 106.1 111.5 116.5 
_ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................... 107.2 110.8 reat 121.5 Toes 
Nd ce ends cena hens, tb bos. 101.8 100.9 105.8 119.7 132.1 
ice ed nh oy Shrek chavs bee. «so dosh casas 102.4 101.0 105.2 120.5 131.5 
| BETS COUTIACLOTE «oh... 5. scans een ucecnde dee teseds 99.9 96.6 100.5 114.7 123.4 
Bpecial trade contractors. 2.0... 6.6.6. .6cdeceeccsueees 105.3 106.0 110.6 127.0 140.4 
Rh ib) fhe Me Geen). 8 ANE. oes ww. oak. 101.4 100.8 106.6 118.0 133.3 
| ighways, bridges and streets................-....--.. 99.8 95.8 107.5 115.9 119.8 
| Be oemieering £5... 6. Cs 2.5. BL. |. RR Pes de els 103.0 106.0 105.8 120.2 147.3 
Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities 99.4 100.1 101.5 103.9 106.7 
BMPEOReAION oth COs fo 2 ate ss tom ee he oe 98.6 98.1 99.3 101.3 102.6 
Air transport and services.................0000-00000., 101.1 98.3 100.8 104.2 119.7 
Water transport and services........................... 99.7 100.2 102.7 105.2 106.6 
MeO METAMADOT ES... 2. DS 2-5 wo So bi Fu cn. ofk ok ce ode OR. 97.6 95.6 96.5 96.1 94.9 
aintenance of equipment...............ecceceeeeeee 99.2 97.0 101.8 101.9 100.6 
aintenance of way and structures.............0.0.4- 93.9 91.9 91.5 85.5 83.8 
mmilway transportation..............:0sceccescsesces 98.4 96.4 96.5 97.8 97.0 
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s.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1962-66—concluded 


Industry 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities— 
concluded 
Transportation—concluded 
Truck transport.........0.ece cece eee renee ence eneenees 103.7 108.2 118.2 119.4 | 
Bus transport, interurban and rural.........++.+eessees . 95.7 dee 102.5 110.8 
Urban transit. .... <2. 000...) Sb cals PRL. cece nee ; 99.1 99.4 110.0 106.4 
Highway and bridge maintenance. .........+++eeseeees , 96.8 97.4 98.7 © 99.5 
Storage... cc ceececcecsccestacsecseeesccceccesemeccrsenes ‘ 99.1 104.4 115.6 113.4 
Grain elevators... ......cee sce e ccc e cece ence ees eeeees : 98.5 103.8 104.9 11105 
Other storage and warehousing.........-.+seeeeeereees ; 101.4 106.8 114.5 118.9 
Communication... ..........e cece reece renee e nee eeeeneees ; 103.4 105.5 108.9 116.4 
Radio and television broadcasting..........+ss+eeeeeee ; 105.0 108.7 111.6 172 | 
Telephone... .. 2s i. 008. 200.8 00h. «oe ae SEs clea eee ; 103.8 106.1 110.9 121.8 a8) 
Telegraph and cable..........seceeceeeeeeeteeeeceeeees : 99.0 97.4 96.4 95.8 | 
Post offic@. Bek «occ Fo Bl hee be BRE oh Rede e as : 103.5 105.5 107.9 112.3 © 
Electric power, gas and water..........ssseereeeeceeeeeee ‘ 105.5 106.3 108.6 109.4 | 
Electric power. ......cccceee cece eee eee reese ee eeeesenrs ; 104.1 105.0 107.4 110.5 
Gas distribution............scccee cesses ccesecesereees ‘ 112.9 TIERS 112.6 102.1 
PE TAGO! « «also fiacdhlle.coduiaballe soo dpitrshlomble os sge = sadernesigee ess 103.5 108.1 114.3 . 122.1 
Wholesale. <..Rti.. GUS tis. SFR . cea Sais. Women : 102.4 105.4 110.8 117.5 
Retail. bP. ihe il ee. « SRA LOEE 2.2 Fe RM. «nies ‘ 104.4 109.6 116.2 124.8 
WOO. StOLeSIT. «mae ie tne ss delebeeeete = ecko SensiDek. = sia atesere's ; 104.9 112.8 175 125.9 
Department Stores... .... eee eee e eect crete ten ees rteres ; 104.8 110.2 115.5 126.30) 
Variety Stores.......... cece cece eee cece tenet eeeeeeeees , 98.3 105.2 118.7 125.1 74 
Automotive product Stores. ........ cece cece eee eee eees , 107.5 113.7 124.7 131.6 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.............----++++ 107.6 111.9 116.6 120.5 | 
Financial institutions. ...........ecseeeee cece e eee eeeeeees : 108.4 113.6 120.0 124.4 
Insurance and real estate. .......csereee cece eeeecceeeeees ; 105.8 108.8 111.5 114.9 
[msurance Carriers... .... cece cece cece eect ence eerees ; 105.0 107.4 109.6 112.0 
Servite: 0:4: «.tecsacisveisece coer Jt De BAS... Pre Raut clone ciated 106.1 114.7 125.9 139.1 
Recreational serviceS........ccceceeccccereceeeseceeseres : 104.5 109.6 116.9 127 .6ame 
Business serv tees. NEE. och BEL. ae ce te 109.0 120.6 -| 187.3 156.7 | 
Personal ServiCeS......cccceeeeeer cece secre eceeeseeeeees : 104.9 112.1 120.0 130.4 | 
Miscellaneous SCrviCeS........ cece cece eect en eeseeeeeeee : 107.4 118.5 136.9 153.9 
Industrial Composite. .............0..eceeeeeeees 104.4 108.2 114.3 120.7 ! 
9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1962-66, | 
and Monthly Indexes 1966 | 
Nors.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 
eee Saas» eos —_—aee_es DT | 
Yearand Month| Nfid. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canada | 
4 
{ 
| 


1967.5....(e5 100.1 | 105.3 | 100.4 99.8 | 101.7 | 103.0 | 100.4 | 100.7 | 102.0 | 102.1 || 102.2 | 
F968) chs Bote 102.0 | 101.8 | 101.1 | 100.6 | 103.0 | 105.4 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.3 | 104.9 104.4 | 
1964). 21. ucas 107.6 | 105.9 | 103.6 | 104.6 | 107.5 | 110.1 | 103.4 | 105.1 | 106.1 | 109.4 108.2 
10650. ee 118.0 | 112.2 | 108.6 | 109.7 | 112.8 | 116.5 | 106.0 | 110.4 | 112.6 | 118.2 114.3 | 
1966». cet aa 196.2 | 124.4 | 113.0 | 115.2 | 118.1 | 123.3 | 111.2 | 116.5 | 120.5 | 126.2 120.7 
1966— | 
January....... 110.6 | 102.3 | 107.9 | 108.9 | 112.1 | 117.6 | 105.8 | 108.3 | 112.9 | 118.7 114.4 — 
February..... 110.1 | 103.2 | 106.1 | 107.3 | 112.1 | 117.7 | 105.3 | 108.2 | 114.0 | 120.3 114.5 | 
March........ 112.2 | 100.7 | 106.1 | 107.1 | 111.9 | 118.4 | 106.3 | 109.0 | 115.5 | 121.6 115.0 
Apvil. scsioeae 114.2 | 111.1 | 108.1 | 106.3 | 114.0 | 120.5 | 106.8 } 112.0 | 113.9 | 123.1 116.7 
Mav st 193.5 | 134.1 | 113.4 | 114.0 | 117.6 | 128.5 | 110.3 | 117.0 | 118.5 | 125.1 120.3 
Jute! co we cnee: 138.5 | 136.0 | 116.9 | 123.3 | 121.4 | 126.9 | 114.1 | 120.8 | 124.0 | 120.2 124.4 
Gils tse tos oo 143.9 | 140.6 | 118.3 | 124.1 | 121.3 | 123.7 | 115.7 | 123.4 | 127.0 | 133.8 123.8 || 
_August........ 141.7 | 136.9 | 117.7 | 124.5 | 123.0 | 127.3 | 115.6 | 128.8 | 126.6 | 133.0 125.7 
September....| 138.8 | 134.4 | 117.1 | 119.1 | 122.4 | 126.7 114.0 | 121.6 | 125.4 | 130.6 || 124.7 | 
October....... 134.4 | 139.5 | 117.0 | 117.3 | 122.0 | 126.6 | 114.7 | 120.7 | 123.6 | 128.8 124.2 
November....| 129.1 | 183.2 | 115.7 | 116.6 | 121.5 | 126.9 | 114.2 | 119.3 | 123.0 127.0 || 123.8 | 


December.... 
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10.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1962-66, 
and Monthly Indexes 1966 


Notr.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto cls ila Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg see 
Averages— 
MDI e Eixicis ha ccs ea sc oe 101.5 103.4 102.9 102.3 104.1 98.8 99.4 101.0 
Es lene stoi’ vidas. s eialtovs are. 103.0 106.4 105.8 103.2 107.3 105.5 101.2 104.3 
TS aN NSE Se 107.7 108.1 110.5 106.1 113.4 116.8 104.1 109.6 
PAOOME «. viv.s des das o Sides OMe 114.0 113.0 115.8 111.5 119.8 132.7 107.4 117.9 
Webi cis c)s oa Ae os cha s EO 120.8 115.8 123.8 117.3 123.7 149.3 114.4 124.3 
1966— . 

MANOEY oe 30. IRs oh EE 115.4 112.4 117.5 110.7 119.5 142.6 109.4 119.8 
Be MMALY. 0-5-5, thavsofooiihis-ok 116.1 112.5 118.0 110.9 119.0 141.2 109.0 120.9 
Se ee ieee 9 117.2 112.8 118.3 112.4 119.5 146.3 110.5 122.6 
PM ok Scio bs aie sth s «ale 118.7 11357 121.6 113.1 120.5 147.4 110.3 124.1 
RUE oo)... 2%, SRS aes BE 120.7 113.9 124.3 117.0 123.6 151.3 113.4 124.0 
BEING os ics oe ine» de.e She 123.4 117.8 127.4 120.7 125.9 152.6 116.8 125.7 
ne os Ge GT's ts ER 122.1 117.6 125.5 120.6 125.7 142.2 117.0 128.6 
mearetisb. 1... cre ss desc 123.8 118.3 127.4 121.4 127.0 153.9 116.8 126.5 
September.............. 123.8 119.9 125.9 119.8 127.6 155.6 115.8 126.3 
WELODET.... 20. Giieee soe 2b. 123.9 118.6 126.9 120.7 126.2 154.5 117.8 125.1 
Hrovember te. 3.0... 55. 124.0 118.2 127.4 121.0 126.4 155.0 118.4 124.3 
MPocember ch S580. ie 120.7 113.8 124.8 119.2 122.9 148.9 117.0 123.6 


Weekly Wages and Salaries.—Average weekly wages and salaries have increased 
substantially in the years for which current payroll statistics have been collected, rising 
from $23.44 in 1939 to $91.01 in 1965 and $96.30 in 1966. The upward movement gained 
momentum after the end of the War and average annual increases from 1946 to 1952 were 
more than twice as great as those between 1939 and 1946. After 1952 the rate of increase, 
in terms of year-to-year percentage changes, fell slightly below that recorded during the 
war years, particularly between 1959 and 1962, when average earnings rose at rates of 
about 3 p.c. per annum. Over the next four years the rate increased moderately and 
earnings in 1966 were 5.8 p.c. higher than in 1965. 


11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 
by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1964-66 


Employment Average Weekly 
(1961=100) Wages and Salaries 
Industry and Province 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ 
Industry 

EY tote es. ts Be Be ESER A. Pk 102.8 104.2 106.2 92.13 96.81 104.78 
Mining anc: ang). Betiadl btu Pcaale t oobi 98.8 105.1 106.9 105.73 111.53 119.55 
Mummmerrctairing 012.2). 10. UL IL. sede cadecace 111.1 117.2 WEBS 90.42 94.78 100.13 
MmameIpLe BOOUS! S21 Sw ek . oe ded eles sees de’ 116.7 126.0 134.9 97.96 102.97 107.77 
Protedurable goods!.. 1.0)... eee cee ees 106.6 110.1 114.3 83.79 87.24 92.90 
rar NE Soh Bt OR epee Set 105.8 119.7 132.1 100.06 107.92 120,42 

Transportation, communication and other 
Renee, Wee Laie 1. 5 MURR es RB 3 4 101.5 103.9 106.7 93.32 98.77 103.41 
Pe SOT) COIOL RRL dnc 108.1 114.5 1 A 71.01 73.49 76.86 
Finance, insurance and real estate............... 111.9 116.6 120.5 81.88 88.29 93.00 
eS RS ian dye abl evedew hes 114.7 125.8 139.1 62.30 65.76 70.18 
Industrial Composite...................00 108.2 114.3 120.7 86.51 91.01 96.30 

Province 

Remiena:. 5°... )..05.88..8. Bee. dL! 107.6 118.0 126.2 77.42 80.22 84.72% 
memes Edward Island..............cssscceessces 105.9 112.2 124.4 60.49 62.48 64.98 
Sa ee 103.6 108.6 113.0 70.14 73.43 76.99 
New Brunswick............. Scala apnesecedte 104.6 109.7 115.2 71.01 74.76 79.26 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Ave 


by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1964-66—concluded 


rage Weekly Wages and Salaries, 


Employment Average Weekly 
(1961 =100) Wages and Salaries 
Province and Urban Area oe 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Province—concluded 
Quebeceres alee iis OO Patek soda BFE 107.5 112.9 118.1 84.46 88.62 94.75 
QtaTLO S$. hacen tara sie ete le bee blatebers iagstadetes orate eee 110.1 116.5 123.3 89.82 94.41 99.37 
IY BSS 0b 120] oy oss orucheeorics Mee WATS Cie 103.4 106.1 111.2 79.02 82.28 84.41 
Saslcateh owen tracer rea erce theres ctelare ie ele Ciels fale lo 105.1 110.4 116.5 81.27 84.90 89.00 
PUVA tee hon ted Pe Se eee OES BAC Sore a5 106.1 112.6 120.5 85.8 89.88 94.86 
British Columbian de sees sees ses er 109.4 118.2 12652 94.11 100.71 107.33 
Urban Area 

Corer BrookteNiid: eee ties eons sao nee 103.5 114.2 113.4 87.34 89.92 97.94 
Steyohn's Ni dess...< b. eee seca eter eee 110.5 126.3 138.9 66.72 69.94 75.83 
Halifax @NESieee els cee cement 2 < stectrmerrnt os qeeeres 104.9 108.7 £12 s1 W2e2k 76.21 79.29 
Svanoy, N.SS-2t% cb. ase os qn uduenes cae <aeg 95.9 99.9 99.7 83.66 83.77 89.17 
Moncton, N.Eaatein on ch teint medowvan cies «acer 104.4 110.2 114.5 67.42 70.42 73.74 
Saintaiohns, NeB?....cchacetatins ae atest es lee 99.0 104.4 109.1 ioe 76.36 78.81 
Chicoutim?..Oue+....% ete as elon teehee 101.8 102.7 110.3 102.84 105.51 113.90 
Drummondville; Quels. 520... 6-0 ecto see ees 121.3 125.9 118.4 69.71 73.47 76.61 
Gran bias Que) meee otters masseurs nus siacrcrinecne 100.3 104.8 110.2 72.49 74.39 78.94 
MontrealaQuest.... maecen a. auweeees Seances 107.7 113.9 120.8 85.89 90.20 96.31 
Ottawa, Ont-=Hull, Ques... neces ceesee ees 106.1 111.5 ayes} 80.72 84.51 89.26 
Quebees Que sui, . Sasi he. CEL «Re. ee 108.1 113.0 115.8 74.08 Wi ode 82.35 
Rouyn-Noranda, Que..............seseeeeeeeees 117.8 127.4 113.9 85.55 87.65 97.10 
Steilyacinthe,sQuews.. 2.06.5. ee cgene sees nome 111.4 118.8 124.6 65.31 69.08 (Pratl! 
Stadieanss Ques eet ase wate kee waned 97.8 116.2 126.3 72.84 76.12 80.57 
St her omom Que wart ete cea bition wie et ea 118.6 120.4 114.1 69.20 71.18 75.35 
Sliawinipan Quests. ccc ecccle ecco emacs 99.5 106.1 109.2 90.68 94,42 103.15 
Sherbrooke, Que............-.- RO Rowe eRe 113.6 116.7 116.2 73.68 77.14 82.02 
Sorelin Que we Gary wietec.a- taocks ada te eehsadecs ieee 146.1 158.2 93.68 98.84 106.19 
Pitetforad win eS QUCs rae ae er raver ror recor anal sh ob ter ot hes 97.8 96.5 100.9 94,52 97.11 102.94 
Troissava eres, Ques. Hida eae tee tees strane 109.9 A D2 116.9 79.91 81.74 90.89 
VallevAiel diy @Ouene aie expo sciss cuss batetoishe teeth aa 105.3 119.9 135.4 84.90 89.46 96.29 
BellevilletOutworee cc nee ee err ers 109.0 109.2 114.9 76.01 80.90 85.11 
Brampton? Outer S/9R AIS IG rare cera iaticotersraterate 176.0 200.0 226.3 89.40 92.39 99.58 
Brantiord, «Ontoaeecaerrate netic mstarerete cet tor 11220 126.3 134.1 81.76 88.46 92.64 
Broek-valles Ont yo a, acsas ache 8 ieee tS cei 115.0 119.8 ibn 86.17 90.09 93.59 
Chatianr OUGs to. norte steer aca: tn ila bats) 122.0 125.0 86.27 90.41 95.04 
Cornwall, ‘Onto re ne co eran cee oe ee 114.2 117.0 125.1 85.93 90.66 95.51 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont...............4+- 105.0 116.2 126.2 86.20 89.67 97.71 
GuelpieeOntanute cance clon centr sete nicl 12 123n2 1o2ee 80.37 85.02 89.32 
Hamilton xOnue rennet fils olctait ne a ai eher ete cree on te 113.4 119.8 WOR dt 94.76 99.28 103.47 
Kingston ti@nt sit ne oisianaxcvabesrorece cist ora evo 114.9 122.0 125.3 87.24 89.95 94.82 
Kitchener= Onteorr sso cere ee ee ie 120.7 129.1 141.0 79.35 83.47 87.59 
London, Ont-cesan.. of. Bee + doo sami «og ol ate 113.2 118.8 124.0 83.09 85.39 91.41 
Niagara Malla /Ontss hot: -56. bole o's eee sige + Beye 107.7 110.6 112.3 87.86 92.53 96.08 
North=BayeOntwerssseter ene ee erent ere 100.0 104.0 103.7 88.19 91.98 95.49 
Oshawa, < Orbs ae acceso rst eteos tee Oko rorste st hejerener= 130.3 148.1 142.4 106.29 117.59 113.00 
Peterborough, Ontec se see oe rete rere tosis 118.4 114.2 132.8 94.69 98.34 103.42 
StaCatharines) (Ontie oo seme crmie meres aeareiese’™ 108.8 131.9 139.9 99.30 106.39 106.80 
SteGhomas.COnteacen oe ett «te orders sre sate 129.4 130.4 137.5 80.68 83.41 88.48 
Sarnia t Ont... a6 ee ee ees os vate 106.4 111.2 124.8 111.63 116.35 126.9 
Saultiste: Marien Ont. accm cre ii senetrnee + deel 112.0 115.7 120.3 106.20 110.92 112.6 
Stratford, (Ones. se wsectc bec -t-  Setteele «ae ste 121.8 129.7 140.2 76.83 81.45 84,99 
Sudbury Onte,. west ee ence. ete as incre 90.2 100.0 98.8 97.22 101.90 108.41 
"Timmins, Onite, ees. 5. Stones a. thvaeters «see Jin 94.8 93.8 96.9 77.16 82.06 98.91 
Poronto Onsen cok ie cocks eee ecn eae ce Te 110.5 115.8 123.8 90.82 94.50 100.26 
Wellanadl Ontie ee. cto teste «oe -etereteteke so deo ear 104.6 110.5 Gls 105.58 108.22 112.78 
Windsor. Ontee setdue ©. etc cs ci. aodeeetete «cto aletees 116.8 132ad 149.3 101.03 107.31 112.45 
Woodstock Ont. .at ee slace «scat © te reer 120.8 129.9 BG 82.91 87.09 89.85 
Winnipeg: Mam Ae).(.c4 Ne. Dion, es Peta > ae oe 104.1 107.4 114.4 76.28 79.07 80.59 
Regina Sas keener we ere eee ee eee 112.9 116.3 119. 7% 79.90 oe HE 87 .34 
Saskatoon.) Saskte.iamre 1. citric. oe aemvetetal: o> «lenere 108.1 116.2 126.7 74.84 78.30 81.42 
Calgary -Altarccse ree Tea eae eee ses 106.8 115.3 126.1 86.65 89.80 93.64 
Hidmonton Al tas... emer: aati ciao te ere 109.9 117.4 125.7 80.48 84.10 88.90 
Vancouvert 5. Cute ates ci tee re eee 109.6 117.9 124.3 92.47 97.83 103.54 
Vactoria, Bi Gre Ai tas. rele lise ws atoiietetes «fe feet 112.0 120.0 122.9 82.56 88.18 90.76 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood pr 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), 


mineral products; non-durable goo 


ds manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Cc 


oducts, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal | 
transportation equipment, electrical products and non-me 
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12.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1962-66, and 
Monthly Averages 1966 


Trans- 
cle! aretha seme to 
lea Forestry fod” eerie ne cot Trade aia Service! clio 
milling) ing tion on Beal posite 
Other Estate 
Utilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
BOOZ cock os. 82.15 98.53 84.00 91.19 86.00 66.53 75.35 59.31 80.54 
LOU eee 87.02 101.96 86.90 95.27 89.71 68.80 77.63 60.44 83.27 
Oe Oe a 92.138 105.73 90.42 100.06 93.32 71.07 81.88 62.30 86.51 
Ce eee 96.81 111.58 94.78 107.92 98.77 73.49 88.29 65.76 91.01 
BOGD EE. ae 104.78 119.55 100.13 120.42 103.41 76.86 93.00 70.18 96.30 
1966— 
wanuary:..... 95.91 118.18 97.78 113.38 102.22 75.12 90.76 68.14 93.79 
February..... 106.64 119.10 98.91 116.40 103.49 76.00 90.88 69.29 95.09 
March. :...... 105.34 118.83 99.44 117.35 101.96 75.97 92.37 69.13 95.12 
Meth... 109.12 116.80 99.90 118.69 103.78 76.56 93.04 69.54 95.90 
LON Gant ae 101.83 117.60 99.70 120.14 103 .44 76.72 92.93 69.29 95.99 
BMC... 2..... + 98.47 Tye2o 99.22 119.11 103.45 77.47 93.48 70.00 95.96 
Res hw... 101.13 116.83 99.24 123.10 105.13 78.00 92.72 70.57 96.67 
August....... 104.48 117.94 100.05 124.79 88.58 77.86 93.27 70.02 94.52 
September....; 108.94 121.10 101.78 126.49 106.52 77.35 93.70 70.58 98.36 
October...... 108.32 122.58 102.86 129.75 108.15 77.62 93.90 71.55 99.43 
November...| 111.38 123.45 103.08 126.43 106.87 76.77 94.31 72.15 58.81 
December....| 105.90 124,94 99.68 109. 45 107.32 76.86 94.67 71.91 95.97 


! Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services. 


| Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners.—The monthly survey of 
employment and payrolls covers statistics of hours of work and paid absence of those 
_Wage-earners for whom records of hours are maintained, together with the corresponding 

totals of gross wages paid. These wage-earners are mainly hourly rated production work- 
) ers; information on hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers nor, in 
| many industries and establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are ex- 
cluded by definition from the series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available for 
fewer industries and workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly 


wage and salary statistics. 


During the period 1962-66, there was little change in average weekly hours but average 
| hourly and weekly wages rose substantially. For the most part, upward wage-rate revisions 
‘mm all industries were responsible for the increases. Technological changes, which in many 
| cases involve the employment of more highly skilled workers at the expense of those in the 
_lower-paid occupations, also contributed to the advance of average hourly earnings. From 
} 1962 to 1966, average weekly wages rose 19.4 p.c. in manufacturing, 21.2 p.c. in mining and 

33.6 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings increased 19.7 p.c. in manufacturing, 
| 19.7 p.c. in mining and 30.7 p.c. in construction. In construction, 1966 average hourly 
earnings of $2.81 and average weekly wages of $118.02 represented increases of 10.6 p.c. 
and 12.2 p.c., respectively, over the 1965 levels. 
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13.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1962-66, and Monthly Averages 1966 


All Manufactures Mining (incl. milling) Construction 


Year Average | Average | Average Average | Average | Average Average | Average | Average 


and Month Weekly | Hourly | Weekly Weekly | Hourly | Weekly Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 

Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages 

No $ $ No. $ $ No $ 3 
Averages— 
1062 bres 40.7 1.88 76.75 41.7 2.18 90.98 41,1 2.15 88.33 
19GB ins cccomiare 68 40.8 1.95 79.51 42.0 2.24 93.87 41.2 2.24 92.20 
TOGA ere tice sie 41.0 2.02 82.96 49.2 2.ol 97.43 41.4 2.35 97.39 
NEUE Gals cued oe 41.0 2.12 86.89 42.5 2.43 103.30 41.4 2.54 105.15 
1966 5-3-8 be 40.8 2.25 91.65 42.3 2.61 110.29 42.0 2.81 118.02 
1966— 

January...... 40.9 2.19 89.65 42.9 2.55 109.48 40.1 2.74 109.83 
February..... 41.2 2.20 90.76 43.0 2.57 110.35 41.4 2.75 113.38 
March. ayacte 41-2 2.22 91.24 42.6 2.57 109.63 41.4 2.78 114.96 
Apiaceae 41.0 2.203 91.72 41.6 2.56 106.52 41.7 2.79 116.35 
MSY, 0.000 sia 40.9 2.23 91.37 42.0 2.58 108.45 42.5 Peri 117-72 
TUNCyeweeie 40.7 2.23 90.82 42.0 2.58 108.51 42.8 2.73 116.90 
DU Varese sere 40.6 2.23 90. 46 41.6 eau 106.73 44.3 2.74 121,55 
PATIOS Grete orsisia' 41,1 2.24 91.95 42.0 2.58 108.29 44.3 2.78 123.31 
September... 41.2 2.27 93.65 42.5 2.64 112.28 44,2 2.84 125.24 
October...... 41.2 2.29 94,49 42.7 2.66 113.60 44.3 2.91 128.78 
November... 41.0 Paarl 94.43 42.5 2.69 114.18 42.5 2.94 124.82 
December.... 38.5 > 231 89.24 42.0 2.75 115.45 35.0 2.95 1038.44 


14. Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1964-66 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry Box 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
Riise eee eee, eae eee ee SS a | 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
Mining (incl. milling) 42.2 42.5 42.3 QoL 2.43 2.61 97.48 103.30 110.29 
Metalimining 2440... aete 41.7 41.9 41.6 2.39 2.52 2.72 99.48 105.76 112.99 
C@oalmining oe sie s<.u nt 42.2 41.3 42.4 1.92 1.96 2.02 80.84 80.68 85.53 | 
Manufacturing............ 41.0 41.0 40.8 2-02 212 2.20 82.96 86.89 91.65 
Durable goods!........... 41.6 41.7 41.3 2.20 2.31 2.43 91.60 96.11 100.31 
Non-durable goods!....... 40.5 40.4 40.3 1.85 1.93 2.06 74.97 77.87 82.90 
Construction.............. 41.4 41.4 42.0 2230 2.04 2.81 97.39 105.15 118.02 | 
1B yiut Go kbira Pagemmoberatse Ooo 39.5 39.4 39.8 2.45 2.62 2.86 95.43 103.23 114.09 | 
EXngineering..........00+%: 46.9 45.6 46.3 2.19 2.39 2.72 101.35 108.91 125578" ' 
Other— 
Urban transit............. 42.9 42.8 42.9 2.32 2.45 2.66 99.65 104.63 114.26 
Highway and bridge 
maintenance............ 39.8 40.1 40.8 1.81 1.89 1.99 71.49 75.87 81.18 | 
Hotels, restaurants and 
RAVEIUSH NST one eae 36.6 36.1 35.1 1.17 1,22 1.31 42.70 44.16 45.98 - 
Laundries, cleaners and | 
DYCKBCIS: 3 cues ds gaciadie> « 39.8 39.2 39.0 1.15 hse ok 45.64 48.02 50.97 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, meta’ 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metal 
mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. : 
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14.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1964=66—concluded 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Province SUE IEIEnREIEEIEEEEEIEEEIEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEE 

and Urban Area 

1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
No No No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 

Manufacturing 
Newfoundland.............. 40.4 41.2 40.9 LS 1.75 1.91 69.84 71.89 77.81 
NoVa SCOlls.... oe 41.2 40.7 40.6 Lgde i base fCh 1.85 70.77 72.02 75.08 
New Brunswick............. SE 2 41.6 41.9 1.68 1.75 1.86 68.97 72.96 77.85 
UCD EC Sage e le woes «a Bales 41.8 41.8 41.8 1.81 1.88 2.02 75.70 78.58 84.20 
RONGATION hoes Peete we tles 41.2 41.1 40.8 2.13 2425 Pasi 87.84 92.32 96.44 
PANT LOD Ay wish. cos. dos « 40.3 40.4 40.0 1.78 1.84 1.94 noe 74.13 CGAGS 
Saskatchewan............... 39.4 39.9 39.8 2.10 2.15 2.28 82.69 85.55 90.91 
J) Losi a nan pn 40.1 40.2 39.9 2.07 2.14 DOM 82.81 86.05 90.33 
British Columbia........... 38.0 38.0 Shed 2.47 2.62 2.79 93 .69 99.52 104.96 

Selected Urban Area 

Manufacturing 
PUONIRCAL 2 lc ccpstes ses cas 41.1 41.2 41.2 1.85 1.93 2.05 76.10 79.34 84.41 
MEOQLONEOne Cc? es laicese hs. 41.1 40.9 40.9 2.07 2.16 2.29 85.15 88.18 93.56 
RPA TINU GON fos flci. sick... olive» 40.6 40.4 40.3 2.39 2.52 2.64 97.08 101.71 106.09 
RVADOSOT eitoviion << atc ccs oe. « 42.7 42.1 42.2 Pa HY: EO 2.82 107.68 2257, 118.78 
PVAONID CL. 8 acn Sete. oes es 40.2 39.9 39.8 1.76 1.82 1.92 70.94 73.28 76.13 
MAN COU CP: vias. istechiiislseisug i+ « 37.8 37.8 37.6 2.40 2.55 2.70 90.91 96.54 101.30 


Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing* 


Since 1946 an annual survey of earnings’and_hours of work in manufacturing has been 
conducted using (since 1948) the last week of October as the survey week. Information 
is collected during this normal or representative working week of the year, following 


_ generally the same concepts, definitions and coverage as in the larger establishment monthly 


employment survey. If strikes or other unusual working conditions distort the norm for 
this week, a more suitable week is substituted. Over the whole period, earnings and 
hours of work in manufacturing have been reported by sex and category and since 1951 
figures have been available for clerical and related workers as distinct from other salaried 
employees. In addition, the distribution of employees by weekly earnings has been col- 
lected periodically since 1950 and the distribution of wage-earners by hours worked or 
paid for were collected each year from 1946 to 1949 and periodically thereafter. 


However, Tables 15 and 16 give figures for 1963-66 only, since at this point there was 
a break in continuity with previous years. The new establishment concept introduced 
in 1961 drew into the manufacturing universe some activity reports, such as sales branches, 
which formerly reported to other industries; these are now coded to manufacturing when 
they form part of an establishment, the principal activity of which is manufacturing. The 
survey was not carried out in 1961 and 1962 and revised figures are available only from 
1963. Also, it should be noted that the 1966 survey data were collected and compiled 
on the revised (1960) standard industrial classification basis which classifies the manufactur- 


‘ing industries into 20 major industrial groups, replacing the 17 groups of the 1948 classifica- 


tion system. The new classification is used in Tables 17 and 18. 


N Pe feed information is given in DBS annual report Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing (Catalogue 
oO. ia ° 
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15.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Employees in Manufacturing, Survey Week 
1963-66, and Percentage Increases over Previous Year 


Norse.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 769). 


Male Female Both Sexes 
Year Increase Increase Increase | 
Average over Average over Average over | 
Earnings Previous Earnings Previous Earnings Previous | 
Year Year “+ WY ear | 


AVERAGE HourRLy WAGES 


$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. | 

AGGSIBE <oihe c MSs Bele win gs wlelee ie aie ofe « syete 2.13 a 1.27 ate 1.94 A | 
TOGA Pea he «bros dole 8 e cleleietete ore oles arene 2.21 3.7 1.33 4.7 2.02 4.1 

TOGD BEE. . a1. 0 ele. tees ace ohalereete oie sive wisie 2.33 5.4 1.41 6.0 2.14 5.9 

TOGGME REEL, vs cas is niece steleasise eleretcees 2.50 7.3 1.51 (fe 2.29 7.0 | 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES | 

i 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. ' 

PCy ag a A 90.04 re 49.31 5. 80.79 : : 

RABE Pe Gnncs ade Roc oradodd dDCOC 94.08 4.5 51.45 4.3 84.37 4,4 | 

TGS socc0 on0 Geos GoRdo oe OL OG aIN6 99.50 5.8 54.88 6.7 89.39 5.9 

AGG Geers cee crc icecetere cis ereresereie erereraye 105.45 6.0 58.01 5.7 94.52 5.7 | 

AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 

hit a GRA, Satis se os Vo ee | 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

A gTOMOD BOY, OEY 20, F280. 128.67 uy 64.24 E; 111.40 o | 

VO ee ORE ac isddoas too aac 133.64 3.9 66.51 3.5 115.59 3.8 | 

MOG. wiece cute rerstouaselsse:trorelemungere's/ sat veut ienete 139.01 4.0 69.35 4.3 120.30 4.1 ! 

TOGGL .aitratdee dateias Upeerietie la Beret 147.95 6.4 75.26 8.5 128.79 7.1 

16.—Proportions of Male and Female Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 


Survey Week 1963-66 
f 


Norz.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 769). ) 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 


i 


a 


Year 
Both Both 
Male Female Seba Male Female Saree Male 


p.c. D.C: p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
WOBB uss Restrnt 21.7 43.9 24.5 22.2 24.0 23.3 
194i cE 21.4 43.6 24.2 22.1 24.1 93.2 
SOGB iota casts 91.1 42.4 23.8 22.3 24.5 93.1 
ee ee 23.1 42.9 25.8 23.4 26.5 25.3 
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17.—Average Hours and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, by Industry, 
Province and Selected Urban Area, Survey Week 1966 


Nore.—Survey week is the last week of October; based on the revised standard industrial classification, 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Earnings 
Industry, Province and : 
Urban Area age a 
Male | Female a og Male | Female ee Male Female qo 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
XN 
Industry 
Food and beverages......... 41.7 Bihan 40.5 2.16 1.44 1.98 89.87 53.58 80.04 
Tobacco processing and 
PreGuctss— |.) ShS.k%'>. 38.9 36.6 37.7 D2 2.46 2.59 105.70 89.94 97.44 
Rubber products............ 43.2 38.4 42.0 2.49 1.65 Det LOGe3 i) 63.48 96.86 
Leather products........;... 40.6 38.6 39.6 1.87 | 8 1.59 75.80 50.79 62.89 
Textile products............. 43.6 39.6 42.2 1.94 1.49 1.79 84.77 58.88 75.67 
Knitting mills.............. 43.5 40.4 41.3 £e74 1.30 1.44 Ona 52.56 59.36 
coc es | "os 2s aiolaie cies 39.6 37.0 37.6 OAs 1.39 1.55 85.32 51.36 58 .29 
Wood products.............. 41.4 40.0 41.3 Dale 1.56 Pos 89.15 62.29 87.70 
urniture and fixtures....... 43.7 40.3 43.2 1.93 1.48 vi 84.34 59.81 80.86 
_ Paper and allied industries..] 42.4 39.5 42.1 2.83 1.55 2a7 1 120.00 61.21 114.05 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries........... 39.4 36.9 38.8 3.05 1.62 214 120.37 59.68 106.53 
Primary metal industries...| 40.9 38.0 40.9 2.87 1.87 2.86 tiby. 2d 71.03 116.99 
Metal fabricating industries.| 42.8 38.8 42.5 2252 1.58 2.45 108.18 61.45 104.18 
Machinery (except electrical)| 42.8 39.2 42.6 2.63 1.83 2.60 11QED lene 110.68 
ransportation equipment..}| 42.8 39.3 42.6 2.78 1.85 212 119.04 72.60 115.83 
Electrical products.......... 42.5 39.1 41.3 2.50 1.78 DO 106.07 69.59 93.69 
Non-metallic mineral 
re 44.8 39.8 44.4 2.44 ibe 2.40 109.42 70.52 106.37 
Petroleum and coal products| 44.0 33.6 43.9 3.28 1.39 3.27 144.13 46.59 143.35 
Chemicals and chemica 
meoctcis.... oN. ae. 41.9 88.9 41.4 2.67 Gt 2.49 INA, 62.71 103.18 
iscellaneous manufacturing 
Meaustries ...,.. 00... .2. 42.6 39.7 41.4 Zale 1.42 1.86 91.73 56.28 76.92 


! 


Totals, Manufacturing| 42.2 38.4 41.3 2.59 1.51 2.29 105.45 58.01 94.52 


42.5 39.2 42.1 


Durable POOUSL Sieh heey 2.56 nhs 2.48 108.79 67.95 104.51 
| Non-durable BOOUS!S, ss 41.9 38.1 40.6 2.41 1.45 2.09 101.06 55.17 84.97 
Province 
| Newfoundland .............. 40.4 37.6 40.1 2.04 0.90 1.92 82.28 33.66 76.74 
Gee scotia................ 40.7 Sui 40.1 2.00 1.03 1.84 81.55 38.19 73.62 
New Brunswick............. 42.6 dane, 41.6 2.00 Lak? 1.86 85.22 41.67 eee 
| sa ee 43.7 38.4 42.2 Qed 1.43 2.05 98 .92 55.03 86.70 
Ontario NO os 6, 8. arr, otc. 42.2 38.6 41.4 PAGE 1.60 2.41 111.05 61.87 99.93 
Manitoba........ SGA het tae 41.3 37.6 40.2 DSPAS) 1.38 2.02 93.05 52.00 81.49 
Saskatchewan 5 ee 41.9 36.7 41.2 2.44 1.58 2.34 102.08 57.82 96.35 
Alberta _ coed ah eae 41.0 37.2 40.4 2.44 1.51 2.30 99.97 56.03 93.12 
British KOOLUMEDIOL Gs. a. cece. BisT 36.1 38.4 2.96 1.76 2.84 114.72 63.42 109.12 


| 

| 

[ae 43.3 38.2 41.6 2.35 1.52 2.10 101.56 58.04 87.16 

(I a a 42.5 39.1 41.5 2.63 1.59 2.35 111.83 62.31 97.35 

| he irae 40.5 38.0 40.1 2.87 1.60 2.69 116.13 60.90 107.87 
on EE es 44.2 39.6 43.7 20k 1.97 2.82 128.72 78.14 123.33 

| a 41.1 37.6 40.0 2.24 1.42 2.01 92.12 53.21 80.63 

[0 LS Sa ieee 38.6 36.1 38.2 2.93 1.79 2.74 113.01 64.68 104.67 


1The durable goods group includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 


fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; the non-durable goods group includes all other manufacturing industries, 
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Subsection 3.—Estimates of Employment* 


Estimates of total employment in establishments in the commercial sector of industry 
were published for the first time in 1965. Results of a monthly survey of employment in a 
sample of small firms initiated in 1961 were added to data from the long-standing employ- 
ment and earnings survey to produce estimates of total employment by industrial division. 

The estimates of employees are published for those eight major industrial divisions for 
which monthly and annual data are released in the publication Employment and Average 
Weekly Wages and Salaries. They are considered, for most purposes, to be more reliable 


indicators of changes of employment than the larger establishment employment indexes. 


However, the nature of the sample survey does not permit the publication of industry 
detail below industrial division level nor of geographic detail below the provincial level at 
this time. It is plannedsat a later date to extend the estimates to cover all non-agricultural 
industries. 


19.—Estimates of Numbers of Employees, by Industrial Division, 1962-66, and by Month 1966 


a  D pcepts Ae Ret howls. 


Manufacturing oe L 
he tion, inance, | Service 
Year hi. vee Con- Com- Insurance| (com- 
and Paras mill. pane struc- | munica- | Trade and mer- Total 
Month y ing) Dur- pine Total tion tion Real cial 
& able able and Estate | sector)! 
Other 
Utilities 
7000 000 7000 000 000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 

Annual 
Average— 
HO2:. 5... 69.9 | 107.9 | 614.2 | 732.5 /1,346.7 | 291.3 981.2 || 761.2 204.9 | 393.3 3,756.4 
HO03%... 25. 67.9 | 106.1 | 647.9 | 747.3 |1,395.2 | 297.5 586.4 | 790.2 215.8 | 415.6 3,875.4 
04)... 2... 70.7 | 107.4] 689.6 | 774.3 |1,464.0 | 315.6 602.8 | 821.7 227.0 | 449.1 4,058.5 
B00. <2). 71.6 | 114.2 | 741.6 | 793.6 |1,535.2 | 349.5 619.6 | 864.3 235.3 | 493.0 4,283.2 
HOO... ss. 72.3 | 116.7 | 793.7 | 824.9 |1,618.5 | 373.1 637.8 | 910.9 244.3 | 540.6 4,514.3 
1966— 
January... 64.1 | 114.9 | 768.5 | 788.9 |1,552.3 | 309.8 599.4 | 874.8 239.1 | 496.4 4,250.6 
February . 60.5 | 115.0 | 770.8 | 794.8 /1,565.6 | 311.3 SO(n Ot ae 239.1 | 501.9 4,262.5 
‘March..... eL-8) 115-4) 775 8 1) 800.2°11,875.5 (S18 4 599.2 | 879.8 239.9 | 510.2 4,290.0 
mpril...... 47.6 | 113.7 | 780.6 | 802.0 |1,582.6 | 345.0 616.6 | 891.4 241.3 | 519.6 4,357.8 
Sys... .. 66.1 118.2 799.0 821.9 |1,620.8 387.3 635.9 904.8 243.1 539.5 4,515.6 
Jia 83.2 123%2 815.3 845.0 |1,660.3 415.8 659.7 920.6 245.1 567.2 4,675.1 
ain 89.6 | 113.7 | 788.3 | 842.6 |1,630.9 | 429.0 668.7 | 917.0 248.4 | 580.2 4,677.4 
August... 87.1 | 122.3 | 806.4 | 864.0 /1,670.4 | 423.5 669.6 | 912.8 247.9 | 580.3 4,713.8 
September 84.4 117.4 809.8 855.5 |1,665.2 414.8 664.8 919.9 246.4 558 .5 4,671.4 
October... 82.4 | 116.6 | 811.4 | 845.8 1,657.2 | 412.7 655.5 | 932.9 247.0 | 553.9 4,658.1 
November} 80.4] 116.1 | 811.0 | 834.4 1,645.4 | 385.9 648.4 | 950.3 247.6 | 543.8 4,617.7 
December] 70.8 113.7] 792.8 | 803.6 1,596.4 | 324.2 638.4 | 955.1 246.6 | 536.1 4,481.4 


1 Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business man- 
agement; personal services (except domestic service); and miscellaneous services. 


Subsection 4.—Estimates of Labour Incomeft 


Wages and salaries, as shown in Table 20, include living allowances, bonuses, commis- 
Slons and “‘tips” and are measured prior to deductions of all kinds (income tax, employees’ 


- contributions to the unemployment insurance fund and to welfare and pension funds, etc.). 
_ Both money payments and payments in kind (..e., free board and lodging) made to, or on 


behalf of, residents of Canada, excluding military pay and allowances, are included in the 


*More detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry 
(Catalogue No. 72-008) . 


Nahe detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Labour Income (Catalogue No. 
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total of wages and salaries. Retroactive wage payments are included in the month in 
which they are paid. Supplementary labour income comprises payments made by em- 
ployers on behalf of their employees in order to provide them with future benefits, either 
definite or contingent. Specifically, these payments include employers’ contributions to 
employee welfare and pension funds, to workmen’s compensation and industrial vacation 
funds, and to the unemployment insurance fund. Contributions to Armed Forces pension 
funds are also included. 


20.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1962-66, and 
by Month 1966 ; 


Nors.—Based on the unrevised standard industrial classification. Figures are unadjusted for seasonal variation. 
(Millions of dollars) 


i Trans- 
Year cae portation, ; 
and Fishing Forestry Mining DyEt: Con Stage chee 
Month and. Communi- 
in as cation 


19626 We ce deeioctes sks 
1963 cetacean sient 
19640 ccc Bera cats 
1965.0. Se Se terse oe see 
[OGG Se cease ese 
1966— 
VANUAT Ye eee ese 
Hebruaryna. ae-eee o> 
Marca &. ge sar <2 bie 
ADE fom. teaches ont 
Mave ia. faag- 6 8 ee 
JUNCR<-B ce raawe Se 
Julyer. ooo ceste 4 oa ke 
PUCUS US Re «biceion © vie 
September 
October neers 
November 
December was. -6 os 
Finance, 
Insur- enkeres Wie. Supple- Total | 
ance : men ages mentary | 
Trade rd Service Nos id Tabor lebam | 
Real military Salaries Income 
Estate 
| 
Annual Average— | 
NOG on ot SO crepe eesiapeies 2,881 889 3,363 1,828 19,390 843 20,233 
LOGS arene retreats s 3,089 955 3,697 1,949 20,674 873 21,547 
TOOL MacGunuesens ss 3,358 1,046 4,137 2,065 22,507 926 23, 433 
TOG Sep eee ete ters 3,714 1,134 4,690 2,220 25,061 975 26,036 
WOG 6S cana se ee ares 4,125 1,230 5,340 2,486 28,125 1,203 29,328 
1966— | 
TRRUATY Ste os sapere 322.2 98.5 417.9 19157 2,161.9 97.3 2,259.2 | 
Bebroaryaces Woentiase S20. 99.3 426.7 187.4 2,182.0 97.6 2,279.6 | 
Migre bisa. optus ts 326.9 100.0 433 .0 190.5 2,202.9 98.0 2,300.9 | 
bool ly hear SPR aeoCee ot 333.2 100.7 440.6 199.2 Doles 98.8 2,351.0 | 
Misty: Aciatid Seamer 337.6 101.4 448.8 199.5 Dao ahe 99.8 2,422.0 | 
Oye cle oe ex as Paes 346.6 OZ at 459.5 209.0 2,395.5 100.8 2,496.3 © 
aly wets or chevar ans avec texe (s 345.6 102.9 414.5 PA fas 2,382.2 100.7 2,482.9 | 
A ististOiyas GAGLe cee: 345.6 103.6 424.8 231.3 D433 101.2 2,514.5 | 
September........... 350.3 104.3 467.1 217.6 2,471.0 102.2 2,57a—2 | 
October: seca ae a 357.3 105.0 468.2 212.9 2,486.2 102.7 2,588.9 | 
Novemiberne.jae. cents 365.7 105.7 469.5 212.7 2,461.3 102.5 2,563.8 © 
Mecembengec sce ose 370.6 106.4 469.0 ply) At 2,394.4 101.7 2,496.1 


pO ee ee ee ee 
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Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the Canada Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics are based on an 
annual survey covering some 35,000 establishments in most industries and apply to the 
last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average wage rates of time workers and average 
straight-time earnings of piece workers and other incentive workers for selected occupations 
are shown separately in the report but are combined in the calculation of industry index 
numbers shown in Table 21. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used are 
also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 21 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 


_ of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 


developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 


21.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1961-66 
: (1961 =100) 
Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1961 are not available on the 1961 base; indexes for 1956-65 on the 1949 base are 


given in the 1967 Year Book at p. 763 and indexes back to 1901 on the same base appear in the Department of Labour 
publication Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour 1965. 


Manufacturing x ibe 
——_——— Coe rans- oca Con. 
Year Log Mining | Dur- Non- All struc- | Porta- Trade | Service Gov- eral 
ging able jdurable prone tion er See Index 
Goods | Goods oe s SPER mii 3 
ee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0! 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
UES 2 Searels 103.9 | 104.0} 102.1] 103.3] 102.7] 105.0] 103.1 | 103.5 10159 |Set02e3 103.1 
BeOSe tari < s ced ie 110.1 | 107.0] 105.1] 106.7} 106.0] 109.1! 106.0] 107.9 106.6 | 107.4 107.0 
RDS eine 117.5 | 109.6] 108.9} 110.5} 109.7] 113.9] 109.8] 111.0 Trai sigh ge 110.9 
Ue oe 126.4 | 113.3) 114.4] 115.5] 115.0] 119.8] 114.31 116.9 118.4 | 118.1 116.5 
| 140.2 | 122.7) 121.2] 121.9] 121.6] 129.8 | 122.3] 193.9 125.5 | 124.6 124.0 
eg Se SS ee) See ne a 
a%—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1966 
Saint Sher- : 
: Halifax, Montreal,} Toronto, |Hamilton, 
Industry and Occupation John, brooke Give. Ont. Ont. 
pe ed ee eg Pd pres laos in 
$ $ $ 


Construction (building and structures only)- 


Bricklayer and mason................-..-.... 2.82 2.60 2.85 3.60 3.75 3.78 
BMEGOZEr ONOTAON 06. fo ioe de sens fdancncd.ces — 1.75 2.55 2.95 Bet 3.15 
RE all Rs Se ae ane eee 2.54 2.45 2.65 8.39 3.68 3.68 
Ee _ 2.60 2.40 3.16 3.53 3.00 
SE I cone ee 2.45 2.00 2.45 3.67 3.75 — 
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92,.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1966—continued 


ee aa 


Industry and Occupation Bee 
eo 2 2 eee 
$ 
per hr 


Construction (building and structures only— 


concluded 
Electricians feesctrasyere- eis cise pid ote SB tes = 2.78 
Toad OULCI ee oe ee ee iil aeienieen te kein 1.91 
“Marble and tile setter...........sseeeeeeeeeees 2.82 
Painter (brush).........:.eeeeee eee ee eee eeeeee 2.25 
Plasterer et erate. cata ale eheietsie ote ere) e/ereseinletels 2.83 
Plum beri ayes Here aiettte eh eiteleis: lore si telessyelotolare 2.86 
Sheet metal worker...........-seceeesereeeees 2.60 


Manufacturing and Other Industries— 


General labourer, male...............eeseeeees Vetfil 

Maintenance Trades— 
Carpenter.........0cscseceeecceseeceeeseeees 2.40 
1 a kao ET EREIBe SSeS che SGUn So San OSESATs Sa 2.54 
Mia chinistoe.ce. stimycia cei dicieiroeromckeciera: 2.53 
INIGYS ROL, ok Wenn ond doahodhc coobo cH st Uoone 2.33 
Millwrigh teh .:ccanaities os sels apple d= je ose 2.52 
Pipefitters’... qoserqyds « qobaerdle oe oe ee oes 2+ ofeiges 2.78 
Mooland diewunakers.c.....- 74s aaa nes 2.61 
Wiel@er nic otras oe rehus ins etek ties claiecstete = 2.55 

Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.........-..-- 1.83 
Trucker, POWEP........0ccccessecccereeccees 1.70 


per wk 
Office Occupations, Male— 

Bookkeeper, senior...........:-seeeeee ee eeeees 101 
Clerk, intermediate...........-.sseeeeeeeeeees 74 
Clerk, SeniOr.......00- sce ceeecseteccssreesees 106 
Clerk, order.......ccescereserrecconeencananes 73 
Draughtsman, intermediate.............+++++- 91 
Draughtsman, SCNiO“r.......... esse eee eee eees 118 


Office Occupations, Female— 


Clerk, intermediate............:.eee eee ee sence 61 
Machine Operator— 

Book Keeping. <2 0 <. Asker teem eee te shee 58 

@aleulating....<) cin oc. ss Galstad olathe» olen: 57 
Payrolltclorkserr.ncne se seep ae ete ae 60 
Seeretary, SENLOL....5 sie eejcies He din dons sees sues 78 
Stenographer, junior..........-.e sence scene eee 56 
Stenographer, senior..........e seer cece eeeeee 70 
Switchboard operator and receptionist........ 56 
Typist, JUNOT... 06.402 cre ves mesinsins cre vins tina 51 


oypist; BOMION 2x sesh wena eo peg ains eo ool ems 58 


For footnote, see end of table. 


1.55 


2.18 
2.34 
2.22 
2.19 
2.04 
1.91 
2.10 
2.18 


ere 
1.75 


per wk. 


Que. 


1.89 


2.56 
2.72 
2.68 
2.63 
2.64 
2.85 
2.76 
2.49 


2.09 
2.26 


per wk. 


117 
86 
110 
92 
109 
138 


71 


66 
69 
75 
93 
68 
80 
67 
59 
70 


nt. 


CS ee ee ered ae ae ee ET, 


141 


Ont. 


EEE 


2.93 
3.17 
3.14 
3.06 
2.80 
3.06 
3.02 
2.90 


2.33 
2.55 


per wk. . 


124 

93 
127 
102 
107 
130 


70 


66 
66 
70 
88 
66 
80 
66 
61 
71 


——— 
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22.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1966—concluded 


Bees : Saska- Edmon- Van- 
Spades | Regina, toon, ton, couver, 


an. Sask. Sask, Alta. Alta, B.C 


Industry and Occupation 


Construction (building and structures only)- 


Bricklayer and MASON .)...........06cecee fee. 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.45 3.40 3.80 
PLA OZOPVOPCTALOL. ...d. os. ccc bocce bseescccess 3.00 2.90 — 3.00 3.30 3.85 
RESNEIUCE INL. oe cree e NS Con eet 8 or ee wees 3.05 2.85 2.80 Sno0 3.30 3.69 
CSTE TSS TCV) 02) oP a 2.45 2.65 — 2.93 2.85 Sail 
MPTAMCLODOLALOM.. 6.0 Succ adsovs tet ee ee eta sce 2.00 — — 2.40 2.55 2.92 
1 (eYGED CECT uA Sth fe ee ee 3.40 3.10 3.20 3.40 3.40 4.34 
MRIOULCU se ccc cccacic ccd ecu of re eee 2.10 2.02 2.02 2.30 2.30 2.94 
Marble and tile setter....................-000: 2.40 — 2.65 3.05 3) is 3.80 
Reb airrer (TUS) Lee e «eras ain « vn ockea oaicabe he Gace 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.80 2.60 3.56 
EINE R272, Dine dee Saami aati eee Gi i al 3.00 2.90 — 3.00 3.30 3.85 
SENOS) es aon oad ui ae Mista ial bam, Coast bole Bee 2.85 3.10 3.45 3.45 3.81 
Muecebanetal worker:..)......0cccccbsccccecees 2.90 3.05 2.90 3.05 3.40 3.48 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 
General labourer, male. ..............0..-000s 1.78 1.81 1.95 2.06 1.98 2.39 
Maintenance Trades— 
RO RIOH UCI cer crete ce cei heb a a kre meso ZE0o 2.41 2.36 2.59 2.65 3.06 
POO UMICIAM tr ee oa os oh er deo onda « 2.76 2.84 2.70 2.81 3.05 3.02 
1G INT OTISI AP Aveseceeea ai a alee Sei eae 2.66 2.83 2.96 2.89 2.96 3.15 
Bere elt CNet es Pores eae ete lh clk ass Sorc as 2563 2.60 2.56 2.68 2.67 Bo(87/ 
LIND NEES ena aaa St a ae 2.69 2.68 2.41 2.70 2.98 3.24 
DEUS Pan no ee eee ae Pee Hil ona — 2.94 3.01 ale 
Moohand die Maker ic. coccccas ch sere s clvew ee 2.41 — — — 2.96 Sh LOY 
IGM ONGe: So ae | Se 2.60 2.85 2053 2.81 2.78 3.04 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 1.86 1.94 1.94 2ris 2.04 2.70 
MCU CKCI, DOWEL. <5 dss. oOcs os ch ve edieebing wes 2.07 eG) 2.07 Bi Qala 270 


per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | perwk. | per wk. | per wk. 
Office Occupations, Male— 


OOKKEEPEr SEDION « 6 6 dics. aigcwunuaie a b.cee alle veces 105 106 1% 119 13 123 
Mee, IMLOMMREM Ate... he eel sh ieee aceses 77 75 81 87 81 88 
BCT BOMMOR SITS Eo eco seccccassle oh ys w odlee ov 105 102 104 116 110 120 
I os ace sch Soe cowed 82 85 82 88 86 98 
Draughtsman, intermediate.................. 104 94 90 110 98 114 
PPrauPhtSHIan, SENION se. .cassucecbssecinease 122 114 117 134 124 141 
Office Occupations, Female— 

Miericnintermediate...2....02csscileekcsven vend 63 66 67 71 68 75 
Machine Operator— 

DOOINSS Hie i a os cae) Sea a 62 62 60 61 61 68 

“EL CULGR ITT 4 0k Seto We em Sra eae 64 67 63 66 64 73 
NNO gor occ sciew Ah csi Suspayviaweuese cbs sh eohne od 66 74 71 65 70 76 
BME MEY P SONIOL so cic ccciesscencco cana cohcceunacecs 83 83 78 88 82 89 
Memreprapner, HMIOT. . 1... in... es ebseccngescs 58 63 60 64 60 66 
MermreTapher, SENiOr. 1... ne ec es me nee ss 73 72 73 75 71 Te 
Switchboard operator and receptionist........ 58 60 59 62 60 66 

IEAM DIORS « gfisisrdicessdsiscerertsiewiesdackon sx ctlwawa 53 55 58 OM 55 58 
MEY REMOTE ote esd orcs. <scteapyoie ase ob és « olay so 0d 63 69 65 66 65 69 


1 “Other Industries’’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 


Table 23 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries and all industries for the years 1964-66. The percentages in 
this table denote the proportions that employees—plant or office—of establishments report- 
ing specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually 
covered by the various items. Further details and additional information are given 
in the annual report Working Conditions in Canadian I ndustry, compiled and published by 
the Canada Department of Labour and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 35,000 
reporting units. 
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23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and All Industries, 1964-66 


1964 1965 1966 
Item 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
: All ; All . All 

facturing : facturing : facturing ‘ 

Industries Industries | Tp dustries Industries | Jn dustries Industries 
“We } We) ws) |) eee 

CovERAGE 
QP Oe ON eee 
Non-office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 8,718 19,057 8,993 20,592 8,332 19,253 


Exmployees........--.2s-2++ 892,462 | 1,622,929 922,557 | 1,976,551 960,575 | 1,989,593 


Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 
Employees.......0.+eeeeeeee a 


8, 408 19,260 8,040 18,949 7,985 19,396 
275,719 718,718 290, 343 952,434 292,540 | 980,710 


PERCENTAGES OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


a 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


AD and UNGercs.. coh lek eres coe eee 76 71 ad 76 77 79 

Over 40 and under 44............-- Us 6 7 4 6 4 

OA Ne MUR. 2 ds Mea cnet Cele 3 6 2 4 3 4 

A te MR Skee Mencia as cece 8 6 7 5 9 4 

Over 45 and under 48.............- 1 1 1 1 1 1 

A Reena Wik. shee Con Mba ss Naviny ciara 3 5 3 5 2 4 

OVErAse. Wiese. Le Te ees 2 3 3 3 2 2 

Employees on a five-day week...... 92 83 92 86 93 87 

Vacations with Pay— 

TE WO! WEEKSas a5. clan okees ca ok ol RE 89 87 89 82 88 84 

After: 1 year or less............- 26 38 20 38 87 61 

Di ViCALSe cates oa ncerem eyes 11 18 11 17 11 11 

Su VEAISs crite ie Sele) see <ol> 28 18 29 16 25 1h 

ty eS Pee ee 25 16 19 11 18 8 

OtheriperiodS..........2060. = = 1 = = me 

Teer weekKS oreo ss tok aes = oto hehe 75 75 77 77 78 80 

After: Less than 10 years........ 8 15 15 a7 23 83 

Di(Sthe eae GASECIO: Od 25 22 25 20 28 38 

fi=14 yearsiene. sss + de 9 7 12 7 11 6 

TDA CATSaneeeene mt. o-oo 29 28 22 21 16 16 

QOMVERIS' 4. opie = cs cleie 2 > “fate 8 2 2 1 1 1 

Other’ periodsy: 2.5.0.2 ene 1 1 1 1 — 1 

Foul wee ksi sc) eects reroreee 41 47 47 52 52 58 

After: Less than 25 years........ 18 19 26 28 88 4l 

26 yest Assn: 4 aln-pablen eel 21 26 19 22 14 17 

More than 25 years....... a 2 2 2 _— ose 
Vacations that do not increase 

with length of service........ 10 11 9 11 11 10 

Max @e leysaee hae < Side hs vce ousteleeastemtoe 6 i) 6 4 4 3 

DW EG KS tiie meth tues ae eee 6 6 4 6 7 6 

Paid Statutory Holidays............ 96 93 96 94 97 95 

1s Det cnnerer sti sesios deh oiskton ets 6 es) 4 4 3 8 

TRAE ie at a ce ire i ae tre A 5 5 4 3 8 

Tis Sah, Sika AL Ae Socket 8 13 9 11 8 6 

8 Be Act ree Secs Sell ee ireie= ols 56 42 §1 85 48 89 

ETRE IH. Se oe he abc) aeae ovata ca, oi ahe: cum sesetpteusiens 19 20 20 e1 23 23 

More thanlo:. 22. tresses sees ots sare 8 8 8 19 12 £1 
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23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-oftice and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and All Industries, 1964-66—concluded 


1964 1965 1966 
Item 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
facturing : facturing : facturing . 
Industries Industries Todustries Industries Fadustice Industries 


So ea eee ee a ee ee, a) 


PERCENTAGES or Orrick EMPLOYEES 


es eae a ee 82 34 30 33 32 39 
ous Se B2ht ee a, Aan An ane alien 41 36 42 of 43 38 
Over 373 and under 40............. 5 5 if 4 5 3 
ol SS Ee eee ee 20 22 19 24 18 2o 
Se en. a. 2 5 2 2 2 2 
Employees on a five-day week...... 97 96 97 97 98 98 
_ Vacations with Pay— 

mero weeks:e!.. 00.0.0 fs. 93 92 93 77 94 80 
After: 1 year or less............. 8? 86 85 72 86 76 
PEVCHIB. tee titre Note 4 4 6 8 6 8 
BIVERLS Se Nip See Ga 2 1 2 1 
DIVORT So actin oite Ace ds 1 1 i 1 1 _ 
Other periods............. — = a — — — 
miree weeks.t ...)01..20.28...00.; 86 87 87 90 89 92 
After: Less than 10 years........ 10 25 22 46 80 52 
MORVCRTNIEE RTE Asi hea ake 89 81 oo 2 86 25 
MSI viedts 1.1). 8t. 04 an. 12 6 13 6 10 4 
BO VCS ee Ree. 23 23 17 15 12 10 
Zorvears = ..; sles a8. ioe) 1 1 il 1 1 i 
. Other periods............. 1 1 1 1 — — 
a ne 52 60 60 70 65 75 
After: Less than 25 years........ 20 20 Bh 87 50 51 
WATS TE. .2 5 1. Lele, ce Ge 29 36 23 30 15 23 
More than 25 years....... gS 4 8 3 — 1 

| Vacations that do not increase 
with length of service........ 6 6 6 5 5 5 
re ot See occ 1 1 1 —_ 1 1 
2 eae ee § 4 6 4 4 8 
| ogee a a — il — 1 — 1 
Paid Statutory Holidays............ 100 99 99 99 100 100 
EEE aS seen 3 Ps 8 2 2 
| ge lela a a a ea 5 10 i ? 3 
RP O8.8055).0k LLP 62 87 56 81 51 32 
2 SE SS a 24 27 26 20 29 23 
| 6 22 10 39 14 40 


| Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
| in Table 24 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
tates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than a 
measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
‘Teflect such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 


which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 
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24.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1965-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


Aug. 15 


Province and Year 


Maritime 
Provinces— 


7.60 | 9.60 | 159.00 | 208.00 
8.20 [10.40 | 176.00 | 230.00, 
8.60 |10.90 | 194.00 | 251.00 


198.00 
225.00 


154.00 
176.00 


sed. Maries «2 135.00 
RIGGS eae, 150.00 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance* 


_ During the depression of the 1930s the need for a nation-wide unemployment insurance 
program became recognized. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act wag 
passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy 
Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment insur- 
ance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for a 
compulsory contributory unemployment insurance program at the national level and also 
for the establishment of a national employment service to operate in conjunction with and 
ancillary to the unemployment insurance operations. The Act came into effect on July 1, 
1941; amended on several occasions, it was replaced by a new Unemployment Insurance 
Act, effective Oct. 2, 1955. On Apr. 1, 1965, the operation of the National Employment 
Service was transferred to the Department of Labour and on Jan. 1, 1966 to the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration (see pp. 747-749). 


Legislation provides for a compulsory insurance program administered by the Federal 
Government, and requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Govern- 
ment in building up afund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the payment of benefit to eligible unemployed persons. The Act is admini- 
stered by a Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom 
one is the Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is 
appointed after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation 
with employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service** except: the Canadian Armed Forces; the permanent public service of the 
Federal Government; provincial government employees except where insured with the 
concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent employees of municipal 
or public authorities; hunting and trapping; private domestic service; private-duty nursing; 
teaching; workers on other than an hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $7,800 
a year effective June 30, 1968, unless they elect to continue as insured persons; employees 

| in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where 
the institution or hospital consents to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the 
concurrence of the Commission. All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate 
(including a mileage rate) aré insured regardless of amount of earnings. 


The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 

_ Strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
_ able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1967 a total of $5,414,000,000 had been paid. 


| The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
_ effective June 30, 1968. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week, 
_ Irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the average 
_ weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. In order to 
_ qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 
_ 104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 
| regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period, and 
| 24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or in the year 


_ prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


| *Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
| Statistics; statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied 
y the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


TCopies of the 1955 Act incorporating subsequent amendments are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 

_ Catalogue No. YX92-222/50). 

| **Commencing Apr. 1, 1957, coverage was extended to persons engaged in fishing, notwithstanding the fact that 

_ Such persons are not employees of any other person but are usually self-employed; commencing Apr. 1, 1967, coverage 
is extended to employees engaged in agriculture and horticulture. 


_ nn 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, IN EFFECT FROM JUNE 30, 1968 


Nore.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to June 30, 1968 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738 
and the 1967 edition, p. 769. 


ON ee ee 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 


Weekly 


Range of 


e 
Weekly Earnings won peace Tee Person Person Person . _ Person 
fea es Frio De toes Devendeml 
* cts. cts. Se lod fal h putt aaa 
Less than $20........-+- 10! Less than 28.....+.++6% 13 17 f 9 
$20 and under $30........ 20 28andunder 48.. 16 21 8 11 
sae mw AU teehee 35 acres one 58.. 19 25 10 13 
AN ho SP bebO. Sa «- 50 S8ynoiiS 73... 22 29 11 15 
BO we OUnengas 65 ioec 88.. 26 33 13 17 
BORET MAS TOT OLR. Fe 80 QS rit agt ae St .03.¢ 30 38 15 19 
TQ oo BO st rae 95 $1,030" % S115... 34 43 17 22 
80 45 of iv 00s. otek $1.10 $1.18¢% «a fyyo $l. 930. 38 48 19 24 
Clee UU stemet $1.25 $1.33 or over... 42 53 21 27 
100 oF OVET....... eee eens $1.40 


1 A half stamp. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 


are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing with the first week of Decem- 
ber each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution require- 
ments for regular benefit may draw “seasonal benefit” if they have at least 15 contribution | 
weeks during the fiscal year or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit since the. 


previous mid-May. 


Se ee Se SS 


| 
| 
| 
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Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing economi¢ 


conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current operational 


data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information is published 


monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Aci 
(Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for administrative 
purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and othe: 
aspects of the program. | 

Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Wher 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise ¢ 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation O 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhaust. 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1966, ar 
not new cases of disemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates th 


extent to which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 


| 
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-25.—Amount Paid, 1956-66, and Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1966 


= Amount "ati al lg a eal oR 
Paid Claims Filed Month-End Paid 
$7000 000 000 $’000 
UR pp aes 2 a Oa 210,330 225 512 35,910 
|. See ee 305,076 150 530 44,299 
OS eel 492,901 159 498 46,157 
BORN, ees. 406,097 120 414 37,467 
reer S t ores cl ans, e's, « 481, 836 91 218 29,959 
68 181 14,712 
OS 493,971 87 196 13,661 
eee sak. ss so oes 409, 208 84 187 11,821 
“SOAS Sei ae ee 394, 163 73 165 12,265 
BF sc ciolne sce s cc cece 344,390 86 184 12,336 
oo 312,110 153 266 14, 287 
BEB, bacco. ni5% Sk0,0 6 aoe 295,301 252 423 22,427 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit. periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Dataon persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 10-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 
year. Included are persons engaged in insurable employment as well as persons on claim 
at that date. 


26.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1965 and 1966 


Nore.—Based on a 10-p.c, sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


eo 


1965 1966 
Industry 
; Males Females Males Females 
} —— ———————— | 
No. No. No. No. 
Agriculture (mainly hor Gicul ture) $22). 2, BPAY 9,430 1,770 11,000 2,050 
| Forestry (mainly logging)............................ 73,270 2,270 78,920 1,970 
@ueeeond trapping................................. 21,380 150 25,490 260 
_ Mines (including milling), quarries and oil wells....... 101,410 4,110 97,940 4,860 
| Manufacturing Enema ee « SEE ae ASE eee, CLC Se LEAS 1,145,930 390,370 1,202,710 426,090 
| os ines «amc SOE Date caRe 325,700 9,680 366,300 11,140 
| Transportation, communication and other utilities... . 367,070 70,520 397,970 76, 580 
a ore2he ie vic et e-sedee e-o-ene svn wR Doda 467,920 300,670 487, 780 343 , 040 
Finance, insurance and real estate..................... 69, 290 124,560 69,750 136,830 
Community, business and personal service............ 224,790 265, 400 242,010 306, 530 
_ Public administration and DE ORCS oo. sco BBE oceans 125,480 31,720 124,010 37,150 
Industry unspecified or undefined.................00., 89,330 34,330 27,090 9,910 
Totals, All Industries....................... 3,021,000 1,235,550 3,130,976 1,356,410 


| 

| Benefit—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
| benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds ; refusal to attend a 


: 
a 


s ‘ 
. 7“ 
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course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless 
otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks | 
may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment. * 


Table 27 distributes regular benefit periods terminated by province and shows average 
weeks and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 12 months _ 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


* This list should not be considered exhaustive; more detail may be obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Regulations. 


97,—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Nors.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1965 1966 


labore bok Gedo ine see ee 
Average Average Average Average 
Benefit Benefit 


Province : Weeks Amount : Weeks Amount 

Relods Paid on Paid on Fetus Paid on Paid on 

hated Termi- Termi- nated Termi- Termi- 

nation nation nation nation 
riety oe: ero ee Dew pe oe a eiveerieet! 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Newfoundland...........---0+---0+: 20,500 ilaxsal 393 21,810 14.1 374 
Prince Edward Island...........+++ 4,000 14.5 337 4,165 13:6 325 
INiG@va Cobian. adr at 32,305 132 321 35,725 11.8 289 
New Brunswick........--+-++-s+00° 30,320 14.0 345 31,480 {soe 328 
Quebec!) 2506.0 saa a eRe a 221,730 12.8 333 243 , 550 11.6 304 
Quite tiGiac 4. cits ctenisintisinnnoananruinnnsaanneis 229 ,940 al 305 243 , 640 10.6 272 

IAT CODA ect cae yeeiasies Sicas) -iel- 25,105 14.2 358 28,535 11.9 304 - 
Saskatchewan......-.eeesereeeerees 16,960 14.4 369 19,605. 12.4 314 
A Thertaiacia tetas ieicloecdean anaes 33,775 12.5 324 37,910 10.2 266 
British Columbia...........-++-+++ 80,100 i wale 310 82,530 10.6 281 
LT Wry | Cee ei Beret ate are 694, 735 12.7 324 748,950 11.3 292 


Table 28 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by age group of claimant. | 


28.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
Group of Claimant, 1965 and 1966 | 


Norz.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


{ 


1965 1966 

OEE EE LS See 
Age Group Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods |WeeksPaidon| Periods  |Weeks Paid o1 
Terminated | Termination Terminated | Termination, 
De SS SS ee ee | 
No. No. No. No. = | 
Under . 20. years je ncdieaciinnineowe «mined gee mere tae we 23 ,745 10.6 34,825 9.4 | 
Gita OL SY) PREY acters « Aetercerels «eetanagne nian ts 127,575 11.1 139, 160 96m} 
Bei adirt & Ae BMaOE wel eget, feed. Pte 174,330 11.4 178,050 9.7 | 
an ee RA a eee Oo eopicnctr ag tere ar 144,950 11.4 148,555 10.4 | 
ee ee et eee eleiteainis erty s tuples Semaine SPs oie oe 109,015 12.6 116,475 Ihde} 
BR a GAl aise) LEGG ke - street do tole eee eerie sues 77,330 15.0 79,625 135i} 
G5 YEATS OF OVEL.s.dees sere cndessareaenesrbeareeerses 37,790 25.7 38,325 25.2 
Unspecified...........eeceeceeeeceeccecs PO Mees We ee — — 13,935 12.) 
i | SS <<a Sl 

Pa at Rehan tact tstess 694, 735 12.7 748,950 11.3 
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Table 29 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1965 and 1966, 
average weeks and average benefit paid. 


- 29.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 
1965 and 1966 


Norr.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample. 


DF. Flt Tae Se a 


1965 1966 
ee STEREO TANTO 
Province Average Average Average Average 
: eet Weeks Amount 5 pact Weeks Amount 
Paid Paid Paid Paid 
No. No $ No No $ 
Browroundiand 3... 26,210 12.8 306 25,425 12.6 309 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,065 12.8 304 4,615 12.6 807 
ee 21,025 10.9 258 18,875 10.9 268 
Brew Drunswick! 0.3... ....50055. 24,325 11.0 259 22,335 ‘Mba 267 
Se 84,190 9.1 223 74,670 9.0 226 
Re rr I ata 67,000 8.9 208 57, 230 8.8 211 
Meena e.4O.45 , ois) ivy). Ronen 11,590 9.1 222 9,815 9.1 233 
BER OCDOWAD 22a. 6. osc via on us cecvee ces 9,430 9.0 216 7,885 8.9 218 
Epon ete FOOL Re Le Re eon 12,425 8.3 205 9,260 8.0 201 
eritisn, Columbia. 2.0. on 28, 560 9.3 245 25,355 9.1 242 
Motate oe A SES aC 289,820 9.7 235 255 4465 9.7 240 


Section 6.—Employment Injuries and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Fatal Employment Injuries.—Data on fatal employment injuries, compiled by 
the Canada Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, from the Canadian Transport Commission and other government authorities, 
and from press reports. Of the 1,237 fatal injuries to industrial workers that occurred 


‘during 1966, 285 were the result of falls and slips—91 into storage bunkers, 34 from bridges, 


trestles and catwalks, 22 from platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles, and the remainder 
caused by other types of falls. There were 284 deaths caused by victims being struck by 


different objects, and collisions, derailments and wrecks were responsible for 221 deaths. 


The classification of ‘caught in, on or between objects, vehicles, etc.” accounted for 140 
deaths, and conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions accounted for 62. There 
were 58 deaths caused by inhalation, contact, absorptions, ingestions and industrial dis- 
eases, 51 by contact with electric current, 34 by over-exertion and six by striking against 
and stepping on objects. The remainder were the result of miscellaneous accidents. 


30.—Fatal Employment Inj uries, by Industry, 1963-66 
— a i  *n 
: Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry oo 
1963 1964 1965 1966? 1963 1964 1965 1966? 
EES Sy co a cr rece a amen am oa RAO Sey ee Oo) Aen (memneachei (ihhade a ehchaead 
a 49 72 50 55 4.0 5.4 3.8 4.4 
ae ee 122 155 108 110 9.9 11.7 8.1 8.9 
Fishing and trapping.............. 34 37 40 37 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.0 
ining, quarrying and oil wells.... 163 161 176 143 13.2 An? 13.3 11.6 
Manufacturing icin Oye ae ee ee 222 235 225 219 18.0 17.8 16.9 Ingest 
eMmruetion.;..°82...0.......065... 234 252 277 294 19.0 19.1 21.0 23.8 
Transportation, communication and 
Other utilities...:.............. 210 237 288 249 17.0 18.0 21.7 20.1 
ONCE 8) Se RI se aa ee 61 62 69 58 4.9 4.7 5.2 4.7 
Finance, insurance and real estate. 1 2 3 1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.1 
SURES aS ae ee ee 28 55 38 42 2.3 4.2 2.9 3.4 
Public administration..........._. 109 52 52 29 8.8 3.9 3.9 2.3 
SS ae Sess ove cs 1,233 1,320 1,326 1,237 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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Workmen’s Compensation.—In all provinces legislation is in force providing for 
payment of compensation to workmen who are injured by accident arising out of and in | 
the course of their employment or who are disabled as a result of a specified industrial 
disease. To be entitled to benefits, a workman must be employed in an industry covered 
by the Act at the time of the injury. Compensation is not payable, however, where the 
disability lasts less than a stated number of days (varying from one to four in the provincial 
Acts), or if the injury is due to the workman’s own misconduct. A workman who is 
entitled to compensation has no right of action against his employer for injury sustained 
during employment. 

The Acts provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of em- 
ployers. Industries covered are divided into classes or groups, according to hazard. 
Employers are required to contribute to the Accident Fund at a rate fixed in accordance 
with the accident experience of the class or group. Each class is liable for the costs of all 
accidents occurring in that class. 

The laws apply to enumerated employments but the range of industries covered by 
each Act is very wide. The principal exceptions are farm workers (who are not covered 
except in Ontario), domestic servants, casual workers, employees of financial, insurance 
and professional undertakings, employees of non-profit religious or charitable organizations, 
and workers in certain service industries in most provinces, for example, barber shops and 
beauty parlours. Small undertakings, i.e., those with fewer than a specified number of 
employees, are exempted from the Act in some provinces. Excluded employments may 
generally be brought under the Act on the voluntary application of the employer. 

Benefits for disability are based on 75 p.c. of earnings, subject to an annual ceiling. 
Where disability is permanent, a life pension is paid, irrespective of future earnings. 
Medical benefits are provided without limitation, regardless of a waiting period, and 
rehabilitation services are available where necessary. Where death results from an 
employment injury, fixed monthly payments are made to dependants. 

A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government em- 
ployees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act of the province in which the 
employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the federal Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act. 


31.—Employment Injuries Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1963 and 1366 


Neen eee een 


Employment Injuries Reported 


y d : Compensation 
ear and Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent j Fatal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability 
eS SS ee eae ee 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
1965 
INewroundland esmmeasseivct = tec ac 5,776 4,299 115 35 10,225 2,337,322 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,249 1,122 20 2 2,393 305, 209 
ING Va SCOURS casero clo eleleves fons diepageroers 14,447 9, 230 280 31 23 , 988 5,742,058 
New Brunswick... & <class 14,012 9,456 129 36 23 , 633 3,955,881 
Quebec)... 28.5 becleOk~ ln - My Sees 96,712 an an 247 160,788 39, 744, 0728 
Ontario... be smescl ob ool oth ate +s 230, 663 97 , 238 3,232 272 331,405 75 ,893,3798 | 
Manttobangcttiets «6 teil odheeds <3 14,738 11,627 358 45 26 , 768 5,400,358 
WaskatChewall. Ss ..e-mes cbcs cies 14,138 10,449 204 125 24,916 5, 698, 968 
Adtertay.. ee. 2 fees che toe bepece 31,247 22,448 968 119 54,777 13,150,643 
Birtish (Columbia... op. sea 54,227 25,916 1,240 206 81,589 26,503,112" | 
WS SS ee eee a, | 
Totals; 1965.6. os0.1-aaae o 477,209 a 2: 1,118 749, 482 178, 731, 002 ) 


| 


For footnotes, see end of table. | 
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31.—Employment Injuries Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1965 and 1966— concluded 


Employment Injuries Reported 


y. d Prov; Compensation 
yp esanggmiledimpats 3 Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total aid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability ist) ety 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
1966> 
Srowroundland... .3......<.',....1... 5,597 4, 466 57 26 10,146 2,357, 112 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,186 1,074 7 2 2,269 303 , 803 
mmowe scotia... ee). 14,804 9,830 86 33 24,753 6,651,096 
New Brunswick. 03/0024 62.6060 05 14,698 9,369 310 57 24,434 5,031,772 
IS ER a Neal ea 116, 443 ae a 310 171,011 49 807 , 3823 
gel Ae SES eae NR ar # bs 2 270 373, 554 87,104, 7063 
Te een ene 15, 208 Wed days 490 39 28,954 6,132,609 
Memrarcneowan,................... 14,535 10,552 218 132 25, 432 6,543,657 
EW iy ad een calc seh. LE eee 31,770 23, 508 913 115. 56,306 14,048,411 
British Columbia................. 52,542 26,749 1,325 178 80,794 29, 458 , 302 
Totals, 1966.............. “e ait isi 1,162 797,653 | 207,428,850 

1 Injuries requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensa- 
tion; the period varies in the several provinces. ? Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to com- 
pensate loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital ex- 
penditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities, 3 Excludes 


payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule 
I of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Section 7.—Organized Labour in Canada 


A special article on the “History of the Labour Movement in Canada’, prepared by 
Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research of the Canadian Labour Congress, appears in 
the 1967 Canada Year Book at pp. 773-781. 


Subsection 1.—Union Membership 


Union membership in Canada as of Jan. 1, 1967, stood at 1,921,000, continuing the 
upward trend that has been in evidence since 1962. This figure represented 32.3 p.c. of 
the non-agricultural paid workers in Canada and 26.1 p.c. of the over-all labour force. 
The increase in membership between 1966 and 1967 was 185,000 or 10.6 p.c., the major 
portion of which was attributable to organizing activity of the unions in the favourable 
environment of an expanding labour force. The 1967 total was also influenced by the 
addition of 93,000 members of the Public Service Alliance of Canada, which became affil- 
lated with the Canadian Labour Congress on Jan.1. In the five-year period ended January 
1967, union membership in Canada increased by 500,000. 


32.— Union Membership in Canada, 1939-67 


Year Members Year Members Year Members Members 

000 7000 7000 000 
Mic... .... 359 MOA G eh Fs sen che oases 832 O54 yen a oey, 1,268 1,447 
e.......... 362 IY Wl DAN Salad 912 Op Oates te 1,268 1,423 
a 462 19ABES Hap LTS 978 MOG HE. 5 1,352 1,449 
a 578 19491,2,......, 1,006 LA Sha a ea 1,386 1,493 
——.. 665 TOOLS: cor teraee tts 1,029 TOSSaee a eee 1,454 1,589 
ae 724 $952. co¢a) es 1,146 LOS ORR EE caer 1,459 1,736 
1945 711 1S) Ss ee 1,220 LOGO rer serene 1,459 1,921 

1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 


foundland included from 1949, 
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Membership in unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) at the 


beginning of 1967 totalled 1,451,000, a rise of 13.1 p.c. over the previous year. Affiliates — 


of this central body, including the newly formed Public Service Alliance, comprised slightly 
more than three quarters of total union membership. Major gains were reported by a 
large number of CLC affiliates over the year. Among these were: the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees, with an increase of 16,300 members; the United Steelworkers of 
America (10,000); the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (6,400); the 
Plumbers (6,000); the Carpenters (5,600); and the International Operating Engineers 
(4,200). There were other smaller but nevertheless substantial gains. 


The Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU) reported a total of 198,000 


members in 1967, representing an increase of 5 p.c. over the previous year. The largest — 


gains were registered by the Fédération nationale des services (Service Employees’ Fe- 
deration) with an increase of 6,200 members and the Fédération nationale de la métallurgie 
(Metal Trades Federation) with 3,600 more members than in 1966. 


Of the 1,921,000 union members reported in the 1967 survey, two thirds were in 
international unions. Of the 110 international unions, 90 were affiliated with both the 
CLC and the AFL-CIO, seven belonged only to the AFL-CIO, three belonged only to 
the CLC, and the remaining 10 unions were not affiliated with any central labour body. 
There were 55 national unions active in Canada, with 576,000 members; 20 of these unions, 
affiliated with the CLC, accounted for 15 p.c. of total membership. The 13 federations 


of the CNTU accounted for another 10 p.c. There were, in addition, 22 unafhliated unions ' 


with a total membership of 87,000. 


Direct charters from the CLC were held by 155 local unions with a total membership | 


of 17,600 and direct charters from the CNTU were held by 52 local unions with 7,200 
members. Membership of the 207 local unions chartered by central labour bodies com- 
prised 1.3 p.c. of all trade union members in Canada. Independent local organizations 
reported 47,000 members, or 2.5 p.c. of the total. 


23,Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1967 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 
OLE OO! OT UGS 10 NS ne ee ee 
No. No. No. 
International Unions...............0es sees eect eee neste ere ester sss 110 4,908 1,272,884 
5 No 0) CO 0) 0 CRP RR ne ter meer aris eisai 90 4,447 1,120,401 
(Gi 0 io 1 tama emma > Senrenoepneunntat, CREM EEE ey eo 3 42 14,579 
AVL-ClO only.2ce. ck hee so hens eee ng ene ee u 13 15,005 
Unaffiliated railway brotherhoods..........++++++seeerreeerres sees 2 109 8, 264 
Other unaffiliated unions...........-.seceeccesee res ette tt sset sees 8 297 114,635 
National Uimtotiss ccc es. dbacs orpscnuaads obs ates os prea nae beoe 55 3,438 575,663 
GEOE |... 208 5. Ree sens. Es 9 ii BDRCUAI in «sh 20 2,229 298,032 | 
CN, Bera he cco lh ces ak sks sels tae ee ies One cee 13 807 190,539 | 
Waalhiliated Unions) 0 wi. IIe. « reset enw sine oc eve een she Melaeis orig © ols 22 402 87,092 
Directly Chartered Local Unions...........----++++-ssesreseretsssse 207 207 24,855 
Cos alae RE ee ee aoe Hattpstnd ain! eM arene sme eiais ake ee 155 155 17,607 
CONT Ubinas Hees ae ene: © ae oe angen = ee eas og ate Se 52 52 7,248 
Independent Local OrganizationS..............-.sseeeee eee ree nents 126 126 47,245 | 
Grand Totals. 206 205.5505 MN ea owe eee ne ale Selele oe eee 498 8,679 1,920,647 


< 
} 


| 
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Twelve unions reported membership of 30,000 or more in the 1967 survey; these 
unions, which accounted for more than two fifths of all union members in Canada, are 


listed below, with their affiliations, in order of their relative size; the relative position of 
each in 1966 is also shown. 


Relative 


Relative 
Position Membership Position 
in 1967 Union and A ffiliation in 1967 in 1966 
1 United Steelworkers of America RABE CRO PO IG O ica hie A 130,000 
2 Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC) i ituadeivricds heey 106, 100 3 
3 Public Service Alliance of Canada (CLO vacate tte, ees 92, 800 1 
4 International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (APE-CIO/CLC).. 77 90, 800 2 
5 United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL- 
OF OTIS) Str Oe a) eg AO, Cc ahr eeg ss sekere ferep ace 77,300 4 
6 International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Ind.)...............0........... 54,700 5 
zy International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLCY,. |. oc. 48, 600 6 
8 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 48,500 8 
f°) International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
So LUMPS 0! 0/0) 0" ag Se ES ate a gO” (RRR ne ibaa 42,700 7 
10 International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
workers (APL-C1O/CLC)zwmeenswechore ci 40,000 9 
iu Fédération nationale des services (CSN) Service Employees’ 
Peacranicn (ONE) peer, Mee oe Fe) ONE eis aieline 36,300 11 
12 Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
BrCl ere OLE a terre A ee one aa: 34,900 10 


1 Formed in November 1966. 


A complete list of the individual international and national unions, with number 
of locals and membership in Canada, is carried in the annual Department of Labour 


publication, Labour Organizations in Canada available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
price 50 cents. 


Subsection 2.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
Canada Manpower Centres of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. Table 34 
covers strikes and lockouts lasting ten man-days or more. The developments leading to 
work stoppages are often too complex to make it practicable to distinguish statistically 
between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 


| number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The duration in man-days of all 


work stoppages in a year is also shown as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the annual average of all non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. The data on 
duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work 


| Stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as a measure of 
the loss of productive time to the economy. 
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34.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1966 with Totals for 1962-66 


Nors.—Comparable statistics, except for 1961, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; _ 
the latter are available in the Canada Department of Labour annual publication Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 


Strikes and Lockouts in 


Strikes and Existence during Year 


Lockouts 
Industry Sais SS 
Bosmnne Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Ee Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
Sieptors Ce es SS SSS ee 
No. No. No. ~ No. 
Agriculture.............0cceeceeeeceeeec ens ecenececes _ — _ cs 
Forests y... 0505 Pe Bee ee ses eb tes ee nesce ss ten 7 q 14,365 64,630 
Fishing and Trapping.........--.---+++s+sseeeeeees _— — a = 
WHMCS. ross ciiseds bls suche ase srs ues Oe Avance phereaeciers aeetaicts 34 36 43,990 450, 430 
INI GtAli ee A hee ons sos oseseremneceemscler 18 19 39, 120 409,370 
Mineralituel sites snecs csietio sis ohssunus ckcs ier unis nainus 10 10 3, 895 12, 450 
Non=metal ). 2k ceca ene « cinte Hetetetenletebe «ale recede toned selene 4 5 840 24, 550 
Quatries cas sc. jes Dee hts «st Sen. Petaigin vletsde orth ae 1 1 17 680 
Incidental serviceS.........-2..e cece cere cence ceees 1 1 118 3,380 
Manufacturin§................cce cece ener eee ee eeeee 27% 301 96,224 1,987,830 
Food and beverageS.......ssescecccccereseccseseees 34 36 9,082 315, 320 
Tobacco products.........-eseseeereees SHEN Shin Aes 1 1 200 200 
RD DET ic co ceoctiee Oe RE Shes spe's oS ap5 GNio apes erate velar th 7 3,747 58,540 
eathers cons cee ole nee Septiee orekele sioner ictss > <usuensle = 3 4 479 13,410 
Textiles ses ones viele tee see eit eek eecere 15 16 9,145 651,330 
Knitting Mls... 2 soe ss cee a selec eaten eee es 1 1 2h 300 
Clothing: 2... 2220 05. 0 Sl eggs nem sl aigesinjeigies - 43 1 1 84 250 
WOO ie cece oH eo Wis as ong eleiegss muararsevarsisiolgiels 18 19 2,280 56, 850 
Furniture and fixtureS...........:0- eee e cere eteeee 4 4 546 8,900 
Paper. conc eyec oe + dee vite> «she aaUAbg? 1 bUaehe . aabetermiaiate 18 19 4,722 55,070 
Printing and publishing.............----:eeeeeeeeee 2 7 554 108, 910 
Primary metals..........-2-.ece scence reece erences 28 30 11,461 224, 240 
Metal fabricating..........--0.sseceeeeereeseceeees 30 33 16, 536 105,190 
Machinery. $2. 0.050% Seis. SARIS AIF a aaltinisloreiah 17 WV Seale 28,790 
Transportation equipment..........--+-+seereeeeees 32 39 23, 006 168, 330 
Electrical products........2.:-.eeee eee c tere rere tees Da: 25 6, 004 79, 920 
Non-metallic mineral products...........---++20+5> 20 ol 1, 884 44,040 
Petroleum and coal products..........-.. 202s eee — 3 679 11,660 
Chemical products..........:0-escee eee et eee et ees 10 10 : 1,199 24,160 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............--+-e+eee- 13 15 1,316 32, 420 
COmnStructions caret res Seer lores Gietotorera cee 146 149 45,375 297,090 
Transportation and Utilities.................+++++: 53 55 161,880 1,673,110 | 
Transportation..........0.eeeeerceee tense rec eeeeees 42 43 153,431 1,573,310 
GWOMIMMUNICATIONs noe ose ase feoreiore oiclelek= ota cltieiowetauess) tepeisiens 4 4 838 11,640 
Power, gas and water.........00-esecereeeeeeeneees 7 8 7,611 88, 160 
TPA Oren ee ee ren ee eee eee ie ne sear sions te wafers 24 27 1,446 16,980 
POL TTD TOC iit ers, ere ATE iG cig OCC 1 1 12 20 
Insurance and real estate.........--+. eee ee eee eeees 1 1 12 20 
CN | Pee allteelelarh Brg er, opie emp tee OP ON LIENS. ERT Se 24 25 37,898 518,780 
Fiducation Seu jo. same ds tebe > -eieensaes meses sete 12 12 4,604 85,480 
ET Calta awe Males vereal teat ec icsssisielersvenseuoxersienes-t- leurs oK 4 4 32, 960 430, 540 
Personal SCLViCeS ec srcins a cel aeeriae Conelle lsveley eet elon 2or 6 7 239 1,810 
Miscellaneous SCrviCeS..........-e eee e eee r cere eees 2 2 95 950 
Public Administration...............-:00e sees eeees 16 16 10,269 169,300 
Federal administration...........-.+--++es-esseere: 1 1 85 1,430 
Provincial administration..........--s+eeeeeeeeeees 1 1 1,600 91,200 
Localiadmuinistration®.... as seh onus oi clue rte decy gs ince 14 14 8, 584 76,670 
POUAIS pore eee ee 1966 582 617 411, 459 5,178,170 
1965 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 
1964 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 
1963 318 332 83,428 917,140 
1962 290 sil 74,332 1,417,900 
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| The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
| will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


| The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
_ ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
_ west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
_ the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by rough, 

_Tocky forest terrain such as the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
_ the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers between 


the prairies and the Pacific Coast. To such a country, with a population so dispersed and 


_ producing for export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, 
| efficient and economical transportation facilities are necessities of existence. The extent 
of its importance can be realized when it is estimated that gross domestic product origin- 
_ ating with this industry is roughly 7 p.c. of the total product originating in the economy. 
Because Canada now has a tremendous capital investment in transport and because this 
large investment serves a relatively small market for transport services when compared 
with more heavily populated countries and countries of lesser extent, the provision of 


integrated and efficient services is a continuing problem to be faced through the application 
of every innovation and through constant study and research. 


| PART I.—GOVERNMENT PROMOTION AND REGULATION 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government plays a twofold role in the development of transportation 
Services. One is a promotional role, ensuring the growth and development of the kind of 
transportation appropriate to the times. The other isa regulatory role, including economic 
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regulation of rates and services and also technical regulation to meet safety requirements 
and for other purposes. Examples of promotion are the building of canals from the time 
of Confederation to the present-day Seaway, the underwriting of railway development and 
branch-line extension, the establishment of Air Canada, the large investments made in 
airports and aeronautical installations, and the building of the Trans-Canada Highway. 


The Department of Transport and the various Crown agencies reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over canals, harbours, shipping, civil 
aviation and interprovincial and international railways. Interprovincial or international 
pipelines for carrying gas, crude oil or petroleum products are under the jurisdiction of 
the National Energy Board. Jurisdiction over for-hire interprovincial or international 
highway transport also rests with the Federal Government but these powers are at present 
exercised by the provincial highway transport boards under the federal Motor Vehicle 

Transport Act of 1954. 


Railway regulation was developed in a, period when railways enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of transport in the country. Measures to protect the public against excessive 
charges, unjust discrimination and other objectionable monopoly practices, together with 
measures to ensure safe operations, have over the years subjected railways to the most 
comprehensive regulation of any Canadian industry. In the intervening years the rapid, 
growth of road, air and pipeline services has ended the railway monopoly for a large part 
of the total traffic available and has placed the railways in a highly competitive situation. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1959 to inquire into the railway rate structure 
and other problems. Its findings indicated a need to shift from regulating monopoly to’ 
maintaining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Legislation 
based on the findings of the Royal Commission was passed by Parliament and received 
Royal Assent on Feb. 9, 1967. The statute, called the National Transportation Act, 
defines a national transportation policy for Canada looking to the achievement of an 
economic and efficient transportation system making the best use of all available modes of 
transportation at the lowest total cost. It establishes a new body, the Canadian Transport 
Commission, to carry out the functions formerly performed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission. In addition, the Act creates a framework within which the pipeline carriage of 
commodities other than oil and gas and the interprovincial and international motor trans- 
port undertakings could be regulated by the Canadian Transport Commission. 


The general purpose of the Act is to create a situation in which the development of 
the transportation industry and the protection of the public against excessive or discrimi 
natory charges are accomplished in the main by competition between modes rather thar 
by regulation and control. The railways are relieved of some of the more onerous and 
outdated restrictions on their freedom to meet competition. On the other hand, a shippe! 
who has no practical alternative to rail shipment can apply to have a maximum rate fixec 
for his goods by the new Commission. The Act also provides a procedure to allow the 
railways, under safeguards for the public interest, to abandon lines and withdraw passenge! 
services where they are no longer needed. 


The Canadian Transport Commission.—The Commission, created by th 
National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), was organized on Sept. 19, 1967 anc 
succeeded to all the powers and duties of its predecessors, the Board of Transport Commis 
sioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission 
The Commission is a court of record. It consists of a maximum of 17 members, of whon 
one is president and two are vice-presidents. One of the vice-presidents is charged wit), 
the superintendence of the work of the committees of the Commission and the other 1 
charged with the superintendence of the programs of study and research of the Commissior 
For the purpose of performing its duties the Commission must establish committees, a2) 
of which may, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Commission, exercis 
the powers of the Commission. Three of these committees—the Railway Transpo! 
Committee, the Air Transport Committee and the Water Transport Committee—are 4 
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present functioning in respect of these several modes of transport. The finding or 
determination of the Commission upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is 
binding and conclusive and no order or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction 
with leave of a judge of that Court, or by the Governor in Council. However, a party to 
an application for a licence under the Aeronautics Act or the Transport Act may appeal 
to the Minister of Transport from a final decision of the Commission. 


The Commission has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, 
including the Railway Act, the Aeronautics Act and the Transport Act, over transporta- 


tion by railway, by air and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and 
telegraph. 


Railway Transport.—Under the Railway Act the jurisdiction of the Commission is, 
stated generally, in respect of construction, maintenance and operation of railways that 
are subject to the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada, including matters 
of engineering, location of lines, crossings and crossing protection, safety of train operation, 
operating rules, investigation of accidents, accommodation for traffic and facilities for 
service, abandonment of operation and uniformity of railway accounting. The Commis- 
sion also has certain jurisdiction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of 
the telephone tolls of The Bell Telephone Company of Canada and over tolls for the use 


of international bridges and tunnels. 


| Except for certain statutory rates, and subject to certain powers of the Commission 
to deal with rates that it finds to be contrary to public interest, the railways are free to 
charge rates as they wish. However, rates must be compensatory, and the Commission 
| may prescribe tolls for captive shippers if such tolls take undue advantage of a monopoly 
‘situation favouring the railways (see also p. 792). 


Air Transport.—The Commission is responsible for the economic regulation of 
commercial air services in Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport 
in the exercise of his duties and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The 
regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to 
foreign air services operating into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all 
such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic 
operation and the provision of service to the public. The Commission issues regulations, 
approved by the Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and 
commercial air services, accounts, records and reports, traffic tolls and tariffs, and various 
other matters. All regulations, rules and orders issued by the former Air Transport 
Board continue in force until repealed or amended by the Canadian Transport Commission, 

On Oct. 20, 1966, the Minister of Transport tabled in the House of Commons a 
“Statement of Principles for Regional Air Carriers’, which assigns to the Commission the 
responsibility for initiating measures to implement the policy set out therein. In this 
ponnection, the Commission has under review the route structures of regional air carriers. 


| The Commission takes an active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and, when appropriate, undertakes bilateral negotiations for the exchange 


of traffic rights. At present, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited are 
(i 


Canada’s designated international scheduled carriers. 
/ 


( 


Water Transport.—Under the Transport Act, the Commission entertains applications 
or licences for ships to transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in 
Canada on the Great Lakes and on the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in 
vulk on waters other than the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Commis- 
‘ion must be satisfied that public convenience and necessity require such transport. 
Che Commission also has regulative powers over tolls for such transport. 

In addition, the Commission administers subsidies paid by the Federal Government 
or the maintenance of certain coastal and inland water shipping services; the services 
nd the amounts paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 are given on p. 842. 


| 
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The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume, Part II, Section 4. 


PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great transcontinental systems, supple- 
mented by a major north-south line on the West Coast and a few regional independent 
railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low cost in 
all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. 


The two nation-wide railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and 
international transport and communications services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. It is the only railway serving all ten provinces and hax 
completed a branch line to serve the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories 
In addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal steamships, an extensive 
express service, a chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting 
all major cities across the country and Canadian with other North American and Europea 
and Caribbean points. The Canadian National, jointly with the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
Company, operates a national telecommunications system that employs modern micro 
wave, high-speed teletype and private wire networks, telex, data and weather facsimilt 
transmission and movement of telegrams to any point in the world. The Canadia1 
Pacific Railway Company is a joint-stock corporation also operating a transcontinenta 
railway, an express service, a domestic truck and bus network, a fleet of inland, coasta 
and ocean-going vessels, a chain of year-round and resort hotels, a domestic airline servicin; 
points in British Columbia, Alberta and Yukon Territory, a transpacifie airline servic 
to the Orient and the Antipodes, air services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, : 
transpolar air route connecting Vancouver and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service t 
Holland, the Azores, Portugal, Spain and Italy, a transcontinental service between Van 


couver-San Francisco and Montreal and a non-stop service between Toronto and Honolulu 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Governmen' 
operates over an 800-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peac 
River area of northeastern British Columbia, with several northern branch lines recentl 
completed or under construction. Interline barge and rail connections at Vancouvé 
provide a complete service to any railway point on the Continent. The completion i 
1958 of the northern section of this line opened up to development the vast interior ( 
the province, providing access to its rich natural resources and stimulating large-sea’ 
investment in new industrial plants throughout the area it serves. The PGE is full 
dieselized and controlled by an intricate microwave system from its Vancouver offices. 

Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada migh 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settle 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provinel 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form + 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in t} 


* The statistical data in this Part were revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Domini 
Bureau of Statistics; more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. A special article 
operational and technological changes in rail transport appears in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 755-761. 
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early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues came later and, 
since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that 
System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed the 
bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
_ Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of 
- Canada at Dec. 31, 1966 amounted to $1,325,461,500. 


As discussed on pp. 792-793, the National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), 
administered by the Canadian Transport Commission, expresses a national transportation 
policy for Canada aimed at the development of “an economic, efficient and adequate 
transportation system making the best use of all available modes of transportation at 
the lowest total cost”. The new law is expected to provide the railways with greater 
freedom to meet the competition with which they are faced and to develop as an integral 
part of today’s complex transportation system. 


. Under the Act, the 1966 level of Federal Government rail subsidy of $110,000,000 
a year will decline by $14,000,000 a year until it disappears at the end of 1974. The Crows 
Nest Pass rail rates on grain and flour from Western Canada and the rates under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act remain in force. The so-called ‘bridge subsidy’’ paid under 
the Railway Act to the major railways for operation of lines through the light-traffic 
territory in the Lake Superior District ceased at the end of 1966 but the reduction in 
freight rates made possible by the bridge subsidy remains in force. After a period of 
one year of the coming into force of Part V of the National Transportation Act and upon 
authorization of the Canadian Transport Commission, the railways will be permitted to 
make successive annual increases for a period of three years to the freight rates over the 
territory formerly covered by the bridge subsidy, to yield additional operating revenues 
alter one year of $3,000,000, after two years of $2,000,000 and after three years of 
$2,000,000. 


Section 1.—Railway Operating Statistics 


Track Mileage.*—Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada— 
the short link of 14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were 
in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850s when the 
Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller 
tines. The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed 
to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870s and 1880s. In the last period of extensive 
| Tailway building (1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and 
' Canadian Northern Railways were constructed. 


| There has been little change in total track mileage since the 1920s. The mileage peak 
was reached in 1959 and there has since been a gradual decline, new construction being 

| More than offset by abandonment of unprofitable lines. In recent years, the development 
of a number of large projects in districts far removed from transport facilities and the 
_ Opening up of the Northwest Territories have necessitated the building of branch lines. 
_ Those completed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 815, and those completed 

_ from that year to 1966 are mentioned in subsequent editions. During 1967, 130 miles of 
_ the 235-mile track to give access to Alberta’s northern resources were completed and 
_ grading was in process on the remainder of the line which will be operated by CN under a 
_ Tease arrangement with the Government of Alberta. In northwestern Ontario, a 67-mile 


| is i oe for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, Part III (Catalogue No. 
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branch line stretching from Amesdale to Bruce Lake in the District of Kenora was nearing 
completion, for operation early in 1968. Also near completion were the 12-mile line from 
the vicinity of Stall Lake to the vicinity of Osborne Lake in The Pas district of Manitoba, 
and the 17-mile line from the vicinity of Watrous to the vicinity of Guernsey in the Regina 
Mining District of Saskatchewan, both scheduled for operation in March 1968. In addi- 
tion, the CN constructed 100 miles of private sidings and industrial spurs to serve new 
manufacturing, warehousing and distributing facilities distributed along its lines. 


In British Columbia, in November 1967 the first PGE train arrived at Fort St. John 
over the 108-mile extension from Prince George. This extension will continue for 80 
miles northwest to Takla Landing. In addition, survey work was completed for the pro- 
posed 40-mile extension from Fort St. John to Beatton River on the 200-mile route to 
Fort Nelson. 


1.—Railway Track Mileage Operated, 1900-66 


Nore.—Figures of total mileage of first main track operated for 1835-1959 are given in the corresponding table of | 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


PRP eee ee ee —————— Le 
Se ESS Se ke 


Frrst Man Track Mieace! Track Mieace By AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1964 1965 1966 
Operation 
(ail Rei, 20 ee 
No. No No. No 
First Main— 

1900 eee tes Sete s 17,657 Newfoundland .aance seer rein. se 934 936 936 
NOOSE RO. cee oi 20,487 Prince Edward Island............- 279 279 279 
VOTO ert: cal tee te 24,731 Nova SCOblaer teed sem oncceiaees oaks 1,314 1,314 1,313 
TOUS, eee ate 34, 882 New Brunswick............++++++: 1,760 1,730 1,671 
19200. ROR css. Fe 38, 805 Quebec 8 72. 42, HE ea Ue 5,163 5,238 5,138 
1025 AR EE ome art ee 40,350 Ontario sateen hp eciec asters 10,073 9,950 9,965 
TO8OQR Ge... cect ehtenitees 42,047 Manitoba see chs sae sevcbieee eit 4,858 AOS 4,735 
AGS SYED. BORAT. sites 42,916 Saskatchewan...) Ace aviac ac a ol sot 8,566 8,522 8, 567 
QAO psn cenaee cxionea 42,565 iS Ibert coo for bona ee eer 5,682 5,723 5,680 
TOS Saree. hae a en es 42,352 British Columbiave.. so oes ocrmadee 4,329 4,333 4,322 
19502C0.,. RTE 42,979 Vulkon Territory. ..2: 2... 2.002 8 58 58 
TO5D Pee ce ee sere tieieree = 43,444 Umitedistatesteeasesteccncetds oe 339 339 339 
1960M2. RAS Re 44,029 | ——_—_ | 
106 ee ae Borat ead 43 , 689 Totals, First Main............-- 43,355 43,157 43 , 008 
OGD eerie herein. 43 , 654 eee 
1963: FES. Eee 43,623 |[Second main........-...eee eee eee es 2,010 2,004 1,999 
1964 eee cmon 43,355 Other main.............0eeeeeeeeees 5 56 56 57- 
1965¢aces. be eee eres 43,157 |[Industrial............-.-e eee ee eens 1,281 1,309 1,318 
1966 het ctor et ataeke 43,003 ||\Yard and sidings...........+++++eee- 11,541 11,676 11,728 

Grand Totals’............. 58, 243 58, 202 58,100 


1 Defined as a single track extending the entire distance between terminals, upon which the length of the road. 
is based. 2 Newfoundland included from 1950. 3 Excludes joint track amounting to 61 miles in 1963, © 
58 miles in 1964, 55 miles in 1965 and 74 miles in 1966. | 


Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and pas-. 
senger equipment in operation in 1959 and in 1966, revealing a generally downward trend 
over the period; however, these figures do not reflect the offsetting trend toward larger, 
more efficient cars and locomotives or the steady improvement in speed of movement 
facilitated by modernized handling and terminal services. Each year hundreds of units, 
particularly freight cars, are converted and modified to make them suitable for specific 
types of traffic or are replaced by special-purpose equipment designed for distinctive hauling 
jobs. The average capacity of all freight cars was 54.9 tons in 1966 compared with 51.1 
tons in 1959. Also, although the number of diesel-electric locomotives in service has 
remained fairly static over this period, it should be noted that an extensive program of 
power up-grading has been followed by the railway companies. The combined tractive 
effort (the force exerted by powered equipment measured at the rim of the driving wheels) 
of all locomotives in 1966 averaged 58,927 lb. as compared with 53,368 Ib. in 1959. 
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2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1959 and 1966 
a Be ree 


Type 1959 1966 Type 1959 1966 
No. No. No. No. 
Locomotives...,.................. 4,720 3,929 ||Freight Cars..................... 194,512 185, 964 
Steam— PRULOMODINC a eee hers. see 7,270 Sh HT 
Goaleburning...0.08 0020000000. 1,148 — Ballasturcianw Sanwa ole 3,140 2,877 
Cispaming eosin weihana.. 371 — Box? Sawa. tenoh. eevee oc 114,181 105,540 
Diesel-electric................... 3,155 of 200 eM latin. oe, Celie dl, Shee, ai 12,270 14,958 
| IDSUTELO 7 ee 51 19 Gondola ice sie eee 20,428 19,992 
(On ET Ses ne ene a ee _— VEEUS| Mls feo cc Ae ee ee 15,601 19,781 
Ore eee eect eee 5,964 6,110 
massenger Cal... f200.0.064 0000+ 5,456 3,660 || Refrigerator.................... 10,155 8, 023 
SPAS hy REE Ea ae BEES 1,409 8 dad lp COG apie ee ge eic carat eree ae et 5,025 3,124 
WOMUMALION Lo... Kasgcds cassia ees 182 ROT ae Btn Ketan Seto Me) 2 Go ee cone P 455 501 
GIOMISb le fic ick ens silc oe te ee 96 SSG eiOther-s.-ne ae oe 23 1,281 
Dinintee. «2.4. 598 Pas. oe... «| RL. 159 152 
EAMOUE Ss oo oss TRS EN le 0k RSS 143 131 
BleanIng 2... foie. ed. es RS 919 679 
Baggage, express and postal...... 2,353 1,424 ||Privately Owned Cars?.......... 4,853 6,750 
Self-propelled.................... 128 DEG WM A Wenn Kggh tee W tea cc fence snc coho: 4,809 6,390 
CULE car ee oe eee ee 67 31 DG Ae vcctor overt soiey teas ve eaeds 44 360 
1 Road freight units. 2 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car 


leasing companies which furnish freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 3 shows passenger and freight statistics for 
all railways for the years 1962-66. A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of 
the Canadian National Railways is given at pp. 802-805. 


3.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Service and Revenue, 1962-66 
eee 
Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Passenger Service 


Revenue passenger-train miles!............. 7000 29,217 28 , 239 28,631 29,397 27,626 
Passenger-train car miles!.................. ee 296, 950 285, 942 308, 941 306, 574 275,998 
Passengers carried2......... is Oste REE ec <s ) 19, 258 20,636 22,915 24,616 23,195 
Beeeconger-miles (4.02... 6... scene veces cu eee - 2,018, 842 2,069, 565 2,681, 234 2,664,115 2,587, 452 
Passenger-miles per mile of line............ No. 45,048 46 , 260 60, 444 60,040 58,619 
Average receipts per passenger-mile........ cts. 3.00 2.88 2.38 2.47 2.48 
Average receipts per passenger............. $ 3.15 2.89 2.78 2.07 Paral 
Average passenger journey.......... eee miles 105 100 117 108 112 
Average passengers per train............... No. 69 73 94 91 94 
Passenger-train revenue per passenger-train 
RT Prete. toting... ss a 5 $ 3.56 3.51 3.64 3.68 Sle 
Freight Service 
Revenue freight-train miles................ 000 60,308 62,639 66, 785 67,961 68, 458 
Revenue freight-train car miles?............ iY 3,256,175 | 3,465,076 | 3,768,687 | 3,807,321 3,971,740 
MUTE RUCATTION Ss oc. cnc. poss cS ewes von ve 000 tons 164,112 172,897 190, 160 198, 494 206, 787 
Ree tan-™Mi168. 0 og... sk eeins cose seas "000 | 67,937,162 | 75,796,023 | 85,032,999 | 87,190,353 95,097,777 
Freight ton-miles per mile of line........... eS 1,516 1,69 1,917 1,965 2,154 
Freight receipts per ton per mile........... cts. 1.50 1.41 1.37, 1.39 1.39 
Heeceipts per ton hauled.................... $ 6.34 6.21 6.17 6.15 6.43 
Average length of freight haul............. miles 422 441 448 443 463 
Average train load, revenue tons........... No. 17 1,210 Tio 1,283 1,389 
Average load per loaded car mile.......... tons 34.71 36.81 37.92 38.54 40.26 
Revenue per freight-train mile............. $ 16.91 17.04 17.51 17.82 19.31 
eee art AG) chee Beets Mi ug Rees A Ure eh e tee Ue Le ers er Will ee ae aot ole | 
__) Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes caboose 
miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 4 Excludes traffic handled by more than 


one railway; see Table 4 for details of freight carried. 


The tonnage of revenue freight carried (including national loadings and receipts from 
United States connections) continues to increase year by year, the total in 1966 being 
4.4 p.c. higher than in 1965. Of the main commodity groups, agricultural products, 
forest products and manufactures and miscellaneous products increased over the previous 
year, the largest contributors being wheat, pulpwood and fertilizers. Of the 205,500,000 
tons carried in 1966 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway and in interme- 
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diate switching), mine products accounted for 40.0 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous 
products for 32.0 p.c., agricultural products 17.1 p.c., forest products 9.7 p.c., animal 
products 0.7 p.c., and less-than-carload-lots for 0.5 p.c.; in 1965 the proportions were 
41.9 p.c., 31.9 p.c., 15.4 p.c., 9.4 p.c., 0.8 p.c. and 0.6 p.c., respectively. 


4,—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1962-66 


Norr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 
United States railways. : 

1966 


Commodity 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Se. a 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products............+--- 25,177,337 29,303,974 35,686,429 30,369, 784 35,165,635 
Wheat... Mierke of torte ere eee 13,403,510 16,311,535 21,154,965 17,173, 187 21, 893, 103 
Cornss Siash st eae oie ein 1,046, 821 966,449 1,037,039 1,090, 003 1,006,127 © 
ORCS ck ee cc eotetotete cls cerns coh 935,985 1,556, 288 1,229,384 1,344,012 1,110, 485 
Parley: orteie. shee ee ees eee ee 1,740,092 2,189,993 2,706,816 2,253,706 2,242,250 
Other grain. ........ essere eee eceeee 361, 658 308, 139 344, 983 338, 361 469,772 
Flour, wheat... <2. os. 5 neces eee ees 1,504, 838 1,545,738 1,859, 599 1,528, 737 1, 476.035 
Other mill products............++-+: 1, 489, 866 1,593, 722 2,253, 443 1,819,690 1,748,540 
Potatoes, other than sweet.........-- 806, 160 797,953 845, 992 878,713 740,331 
Sugar beets...........e eee eee ee eeee 477, 670 609, 150 618, 206 509,311 492,309 
LONE acvexe Re Nap ae Son 16 Jeu oamaoe 451, 432 368,712 656,616 502, 697 770,207 
Other agricultural products........-- 2,959,305 3,056,295 2,979,386 2,931, 367 3,216,476 
Animal Products............----+++++- 1,508,284 1,529,037 1,664,139 1,466,380 1,361, 228 ; 
Gattle and. CalVieCSsacaee ee eens ce 231,417 194,571 233, 647 247,557 253,250) | 
Other livestockesa.oa-e oes 144,906 126,960 129,058 108, 164 79,983 | 
Meats and other edible packing-house | 
PPOCUCES. oc... saa eke Scaling 591,605 672,350 757,418 635, 258 594,779 | 
Other animal products.........---+-: 540,356 535, 156 544,016 475,401 433,216 — 
Mine Products.............---e++++ee:: 68, 236, 842 71,828,970 75,242,381 82,458, 654 82,161,162 
Coal, bituminous..........+-0+eseeee 10,184, 111 10,002,904 10, 449,727 10, 725, 702 9,946, 243 
Other coal and coke...........++---- 2,368,085 2,356,378 2,554, 441 2,715,381 2,696, 564 
Tron Ores tee ee oo eee aygeks ooo bods 24, 239, 159 27,698, 186 25,725, 348 29,716,750 30,322,943 © 
Ores and concentrates........--+++++: 8,012, 497 7,364,175 9,344, 104 11,508, 223 11,958,267 | 
Gravel and sand.............eeet-oe: 6,258, 480 6,513, 801 7,770,785 7,299,497 6,926,139 | 
Stone and rock, broken, ground, and 
GLUSHEG). cto uee a o> Ree PRES ess 5,017,049 5, 430,004 5,387,391 _ 6,123,381 6,079,453 , 
alte. on. cee aoe tee ee exes ec oisis/ of 1,587,575 1,194,617 1,268,105 1,461,173 1,276,302 
Phosphate rock.......-..++eeeeeeeeee 1,024,374 1,023, 821 1,159, 566 1,425,307 1,797, 824 
Suiphur...b acess 4+ -egrerges =a essere 775, 359 1,309, 600 1,890, 805 2,060, 798 1,988,338 | 
Asbestos, not further processed than a 
milled: Ponce cs coo ce ceeiaee aerated 1,073,988 1,054, 276 1,206, 608 1,176,143 1,257,248 © 
Gypsum, crude........eeseeeeeeeeees 4,451, 586 4,841,053 4,888, 650 4,709, 639 4,490,907 
Other mine products...........+---+- 3,244, 579 3,040,155 3,596, 856 3,536, 660 3, 420,934 © 
Forest Products...........-------+e+: 15,441,325 15,927,443 17,731,444 18,443,714 20,018,162 | 
Logs, butts, bolts, posts, poles and 
piling, wooden..........--++++seee- 2,602,679 2,632,962 2,878, 683 2,728,026 2,855,912 | 
Pulpwo0d .. oo. nee ce cee vere oe nee 4,867,930 4,857,912 6,026, 932 7,210,616 8, 830,935 
Lumber, shingles and lath..........- 6,608,073 6, 941, 623 7,241,194 6,871,158 6,638, 619 
Veneer, plywood, and built-up wood.. 855,776 887,076 989,971 1,061,932 1,186,997 
Other forest products............-.-- 506, 867 607, 870 594, 664 568, 982 505,699 © 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. ... 49,342,838 52,062,773 58, 413,648 62,848,885 65,841,178 | 
Gasoline and petroleum products..... 6, 962, 657 7,647,090 8,124, 687 8, 854, 208 9,390, 586 i 
Mertilizersesseenee as tke ae eioeeaa ie 2,523, 154 3,352,315 3,693, 204 4,557,508 5,958,329 | 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, | 
LO) a ee ee EE Rees eee 3,709, 838 4,056, 599 5,472,140 5,358,719 5,396,331. 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....... 2,003,748 2,142, 845 2,278, 802 2,795,878 3,079, 256) 
Geiment: oe see etuke ae 1,559, 580 1,451,026 1,787,747 20s. lou 2,123,965) 
WWVOG DUD.» tactic ae ch och gus sens bee 3,048, 415 3, 186, 698 8, 431,137 3,538, 129 3,846, 137 
NeWenrint. oo 1p sa deiae sicene ss danse Ue 4,232,493 4,121,218 4,497, 987 4,772,914 5,053,177) 
Paper products and articles.......... 2,526, 684 2,569, 820 2,765, 142 2,932,569 3,239,213 
Tiood products..2...2:.:cscecumese ees 1,402, 267 1,445, 897 1,545, 857 1,552,481 1,636, 882 
Feed, animal and poultry.........--- 1,487, 652 1,555, 022 1,618, 957 1,546,327 1,340, 487 
Scrap iron and scrap steel.......,.--. 1,131,288 1,413, 518 1,656,025 2,189,398 1,968,177 
Other manufactures and miscel- | 
lancous. dees. aa ceameeloe: 18,755,062 19,120,730 21,541,963 22,713, 623 22, 808, 638! 
Less-than-Carload Lots............-- 1,228,715 1,083, 429 958,044 1,229,470 963,702 
Grand Totals.............--+- 160,930,341 | 171,735, 626 189,696,385 | 196,816,887 205,511, 067 
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Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 5 include all those in which railway 
trains were involved and accidents on railway property; all passengers injured are included 
but, for employees, only those who were kept from work for at least three days during the 
10 days following the accident are recorded. The classification of accidents used in re- 
porting other DBS statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor 
vehicle accidents. Therefore, care should be exercised when compiling total accidental 


deaths of all kinds or when comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train 
and motor vehicle. 


5.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1964-66 
— ll 


\ 1964 1965 1966 


Item 


Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 


——————— |S eee es OO | | 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or Trains, Loco- 
MOTIVES OR CARS 

Class of Person— 

EEG Se eee 8 138 2 oie 4 216 
Employees...... Me Ne oetstens-v cater Re tee 23 1,078 20 1,180 20 1,299 
al ay pe ee em cans 61 42 50 53 75 47 
Mee CYOSPASSEFS.... .. oe eee ccs Peas 159 493 157 557 205 540 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......,........... oo 18 — 14 ] 

SS ciate Slieiaeilmens Rene gai tah alate 251 1,769 229 2,077 305 2,106 

Description of Accidents (employees and 

| _ passengers only)— 

Coupling and uncoupling....................... — 45 1 56 il 56 
Ed. Sc aa Siglo ieee na 11 79 6 94 8 66 
ES, iseaal beta nS We deeb oct ie ia 1 18 2 143 1 43 

_ Falling from trains or cars..................... 1 59 2 42 5 70 

' Getting on or off trains........................ 2 284 2 310 1 357 

MEO, DY GAINS, CLC... oo. 6 oc oc ee case coencce 10 15 4 18 4 15 

fepereatises. |. eee see 6 716 5 790 4 913 

Miwtatets SP 58h, Ty OLE Reo TE oe 31 1,216 22 1,453 24 1,520 

| BB race (EGE a (Oca tal (ae mea Sh ee «PSS Ake eS 

| Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 

Mass of Person— 

oes oc ius whey bavevceaccecekes 10 2,054 15 2,332 6 2,537 

MET 5. i cvnc cs bconcicvckcosics -— 72 — 57 — 39 

EMO en. aa nace coe wen tro: cc to. 2 Uh 1 73 2 71 

| Ee ee 12 | 2,203 16 2, 462 8 2,647 


H 


| Finances.—Tables 6 to 9 give information on capital liability and capital investment 
oroad and equipment, operating revenues and expenses and employees and their earnings 
or all railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately 
‘nd in detail in Subsection 2. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers 
yecame effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 
956, and for all other common carrier railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation 
tatistics, a distinction is made between expenditures and expenses. In the following 
lata, the term ‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and 
efers to the expenses of furnishing rail transportation service and of operation incident 
hereto, including maintenance and depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


1, * Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six Parts 
vatalogue Nos. 52-207—52-212); details on capital liability are given in Part II (Catalogue No. 52-208). 
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6.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1957-66 


Nore.—Figures from 1876 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-2 


edition. 
(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


0) Dou eS ST ede Gd 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! Year Stocks Funded Debt Totalt 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SY faseasoas 2,565, 559,683] 1,764,660, 210 4, 330,219,893] 1962....... 2,769, 152,492 2,245, 189,028] 5,014,341, 52 
TO5Se eet 2,646, 659,697| 1,953, 114,826 4,599,774, 523] 1963....... 2,791, 044,973] 2,183, 556, 139 4,974,601, 13 
1958... Ree 2,669,062, 269 2,122,675, 213 4,791, 737,482 LO64.82.... 2,815, 148,215 2,181,454, 852 4,996,603, 0€ 
OG weeeeds 2,725 ,827,684| 2, 244,571,812 4,970,399,496) 1965....... 2,843, 118,935] 2, 187,613,273 5, 030, 732, 2 
1961. ae 2,748, 537,919 2,234,316, 735 4,982,854, 654 LOGGic. Bass: 2,896, 641,376 2,205,599, 116 5,102,240, 4! 


1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland. 


7.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1962-66 


Norg.—Credit entries in this table result when the annual ‘‘write-offs” are greater than the annual investme 


in any category. 


Investment 1962 1963 1964 1965" 1966 
ne AE A) SUN DE ee re el eee ee 
$ $ 4 $ 4 | 
ROBG. oe baes seen seowen sss 70,674,769 125, 463, 519 74,388,731 84,097,911 98,279,! 
Equipment...........s+eeee 7,258,657 |Cr. 16,753,029 40,086,021 100, 984, 284 108, 644,' 
General. .)..2....0-ss-casees Cr. 243,729 84,786 45,989 325, 546 1,134, | 
Undistributed.............+- 12,905,861 |Cr. 2,626,787 |Cr. 7,538,650 |Cr. 34,923,757 |Cr. 18, 946, 
CNR non-rail property ... 10,613, 908 8,771,974 7,219,816 4,768,492 8,001, 
CPR “3 "i 2,581,950 |Cr. 8,845,548 |Cr. 17,689,710 |Cr. 43,698,196 Cr. 26,876, 
Other ’ 4 elke 189,997 2,446,787 2,881,244 4,005,946 \Cr. 71, 
tis, Sie Mic Sa, | 
Totals........-000-- 90,595,558 106,168, 489 106,982,091 150, 483, 984 199,111, 


3S 2 ees ee SS | | nee 


Cumulative investment to 


Tee. 31 Wynn rears s ces 6,920,986,497 | 7,027,154, 986 7,134,137,077 | 7,284,621, 061 7,473,732, 


| 


| 
Revenues and Expenses.—Railway operating revenues and expenses continue to Tr 
both reaching peak levels in 1966; increases over 1965 amounted to 7.9 p.c. and 6.4 F 
respectively, and, because the increase in expenses was lower than that in revenues, | 
earnings increased. : 
Of the total operating expenses in 1966 amounting to $1,374,900,000, those conne¢ 
with the transporting of persons and property, such as station, yard and terminal serv 
and employees, wharves, fuel, etc., accounted for 38.0 p.c.; equipment maintenance 
21.5 p.c.; road maintenance for 18.9 p.c.; rents and taxes for 8.0 p.c.; expenses conne( 
with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and information, ticket and freight offices, € 
for 2.8 p.c.; and miscellaneous expenses, including incidentals, dining and buffet servi 
grain elevators, etc., for the remaining 10.7 p.c. These proportions have remained fz 
constant in recent years. 


| 
| 


ih 
' 
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8.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1957-66 


Nors.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1916-17 edition. 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line Hpelabt, P Tee 
Operating rain rain 
Total Total fecnerbes Revenue | Revenue 
Year Operating Operating ie Net per per 
Revenues Expenses Operating | Operating | Operating One ae Freight- | Passenger- 
Hevenute Revenues | Expenses eee 4 Train Train 
sa Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 
HOO .::.... 1,263, 147,930 | 1,203,530, 146 95.28 28,171 26,841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
aS... 1,163,735,417 | 1,182,277, 504 97.30 25, 766 25,070 696 14.51 edt 
HODO. 1, 224,567,928 | 1,166,306, 724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1, 289 15.48 3.29 
HOGO0........ 1,151,655,456 | 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
: Gd. te 1, 156,480,700 | 1,114,432, 525 96.36 25,736 24,800 936 16.72 3.32 
MOG 2 cscs» 1,165,296,722 | 1,119,662,072 96.08 26, 002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
HOGS. c « «+ 1, 210,209,799 | 1,149,530, 526 94.99 27,051 25,695 1350 17.04 3.51 
WOO sive. 1,324, 422,492 | 1,241,258, 655 93.72 29,857 27,982 1,875 iol 3.64 
HOOD... 4... 1,372,304,959 | 1,291,840,958 94.14 30,927 29,114 1,813 17.82 3.68 
MOCO... ss 1, 480,822,951 | 1,374,872,316 92.85 33, 548 31,148 2,400 19.31 3.72 


| Employment, Salaries and Wages.—Rail employment in 1966 was down slightly from 
the preceding year. Over the ten-year period 1957-66, employment dropped 28.7 p.c. 
but the average annual salary for the industry was 53.7 p.c. higher and total compensation 
paid was up 9.7 p.c. It should be noted that since 1964 employee data has been based 

on a new Uniform Canadian Classification of Railway Employees in which a bi-monthly 
method of counting was introduced; this method tends to reduce the number of employees 

_by from 2 p.c. to4 p.c. Details are given in DBS publication Railway Transport, Part VI 
(Catalogue No. 52-212). 


9.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1957-66 
| Nore.—Figures include employees’ and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. of total 


employees and from 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures from 1912 are given in the corresponding table 
_ of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


Ratio of Total 

| Payroll (charged 

| Total Average to operating expenses) 
| Year Employees! Salaries Salaries to— 

| and Wages and Wages 


Operating | Operating 


| Revenues | Expenses 
ee ee ae 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
ee eGR ener ss 212, 426 791,529,117 3,726 51.4 53.9 
ee ee a, 192,809 757,907, 896 3,931 52.7 54.3 
Se Ah) Od. YRS 187,981 780,031,534 4,150 51.5 54.2 
| Cit alien ae iar ene 175,537 740,475,804 4,218 52.0 54.2 
. il ME eee eae ee 166,081 748,097,831 4,504 52.7 54.9 
holo... cond ockec. ses... 162,861 747,301,214 4,589 51.4 53.7 
I. ok os he eee ee 156, 5272 756, 862, 741 4,835 50.4 53.1 
ot Sv 157, 6432 798,537, 454 5,065 49.1 52.3 
Re ek pe ek 154, 8322 831,818, 991 5,372 49.3 52.4 
hives cou. ev cuk oc, ke 151, 5462 867,918, 293 5,727 49.3 53.1 


1 Includes employees engaged in communications, express cartage, highway transport (rail) and outside opera- 
ons. 2 See text above. 


Express Services.—There are five express organizations operating in Canada, one of 
which exists as a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the business 
1% the other four is handled by departments of the railways with which they are connected. 
| 


| 
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The companies are organized under federal legislative authority and are engaged primarily 
in the rapid transportation of package freight but their services also include custom 
brokerage, money orders, travellers cheques and other financial paper transactions. — 
Recently, the major railways have introduced a unified service for handling small package — 
express freight and less-than-carload-lot shipments, using the efficient facilities of their 
rail, piggyback and highway transport services to provide fast and competitive movement 
of goods. The eventual effects of this changing concept of express service will not be 
evident statistically until the integration processes are fully completed. 

No statistics are available on the volume of express freight handled because much 
of it consists of parcels and small lots that cannot be classified. Table 10 shows the | 
mileages operated by and the fnancial statistics of the express agencies for 1962-66 with 

figures by company for 1966. 


19.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1962-66 


Sea || tl, ob MO). g) Otel eee 


Mileages Cubes O : Net 
perating Express : | 
Year or Company ab eiemi Earnings Expenses? Privileges? ripeice f 
(ge | at ee ee er ee 
No $ $ $ $ 
TK yO iaeee, Aiwa ABP Meio e eae Ua kc 70,985 83,877,337 64,086, 906 19,041,953 748,478 
1 OGD a ta ratio Bi te ctote otto 74,2934 | 79,031,998 62,127,111 16,167,030 737,857 1 
19640. OY Se devi cade husseeeereo reer ° 76,0254 | 81,728,007 64,918, 242 16,162,703 647,062 
TOG ee cocci ket earte ctatenecs 80,2654 | 85,927,546 67,329, 413 17,949,002 649,131 
1966S RE tia fpr arete ares 82,8404 | 89,265,075 73,051,191 15,631,246 582,638 
a 
1966 | 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay UN Vemar 322 72,955 48, 160 22,800 1,995 | 
Canadian National Express.......+.2++++ 62,911 48,727,477 40 , 533 , 687 7,759,040 434,750 
Canadian Pacific Express.........++++ee 16,552 34,054,312 28, 341, 203 5,566,409 146,700 | 
Northern Alberta Railways.........-++: 1,983 200,658 1€8, 950 34,523 |Cr. 2,810m5) 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.........--- 1,072 6,209,673 3,959,191 2,248,474 2,008 
{ 
1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Includes tax accruals. 3 Amounts | 


paid by express companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 
4 Excludes airline mileages of the Railway Express Agency. | 


Business transacted by express companies in financial paper is showing a downward 
trend, declining from $137,434,334 in 1962 to $122,411,975 in 1966. The latter was made 
up of: domestic and foreign money orders, $95,849,108; C.0.D. cheques, $15,405,453; 
travellers cheques, $11,084,000; and telegraphic transfers, $73,414. The major decrease 
was shown in the amount of money orders issued. | 


| 


Section 2.—The Canadian National Railway System | 

In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Section. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian N ational Railway: 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). a. 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the step: 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden o 
interest debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 195: 
Year Book, pp. 840-847. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans tha 
had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans mad 
for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving th 
CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Acl 
50 p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on whiel 


: 
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after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, for a term of ten 
years ended Jan. 1, 1962, the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of 
its long-term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock 
annually in amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the 
proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account 
was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion 
of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. By the end of 1966, the proportion 
represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was 51.3 p.c. 


11.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1957-66 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Guaranteed ee 
At Dec. 31— Government Capital bose igs kegs ase hin. sams 
of Canada Stock by Active 
; Federal and Other Assets 
Shareholders Held by Provingal :Pobli 
Account Public sOvEe™ in Public 
Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LU Se 1,639,451,306 | 4,505,870 730,346,711 | 17,978,788 | 623,967,851 3,016,250, 526 
DOM Re. oc, tt de 1, 704,387,845 | 4,504,203 | 1,024,710,205 9,098,765 | 484,791,699 || 3,227,492, 717 
CIDE ae 2 aan Ia bee 1,723,909, 722 4,503,549 1,335,510, 205 5,548, 765 345,684,052 || 3,415, 156,293 
OOO eeeee, (fo, BUS 1,721, 143,162 | 4,499,284 | 1,677,209, 478 3,098,765 | 148,021,700 || 3,553,972, 389 
OMIA whole. 6s Os vie Siete oe 1,744,673,266 | 4,499,273 | 1,670,653,176 2,423,765 | 164,593,150 || 3,586, 842,630 
2 Bye 1,767,976, 925 4,499 261 1,630,895, 308 2,423,765 209,026,793 || 3,614,822, 052 
SEE: pepsin epee eee a --| 1,792,380, 188 4,485,785 1,378,875, 000 2,023, 764 410,354,762 || 3,588,119, 499 
1 ae a 1,817, 243,906 4,345,185 1,367,811, 500 2,023, 764 410,354,762 || 3,601,779, 117 
OS ge eee 1,843, 209, 298 4,345,185 1,366,061, 500 2,023 , 764 410,354,762 || 3,625,994, 509 
A SS ee eer ee 1,871,426,675 | 4,345,185 | 1,325,461, 500 2,023,764 | 445,354,762 || 3,648,611,886 


In Table 12 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 
1965 and 1966 are shown. 
12.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Bee se as at the time of consolidation of the system (Dec. 31, 1922) are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, 
p. e 


Account 1965 1966 Account 1965 1966 
$ $ $ § 
Current Assets.......... 252,586,015 | 275,393,057 |Investments—concl. 

A es 30,210, 047 53,539,728 || Improvements on leased 
Special deposits......... 26,369 26, 560 DUODCEGY = ue tana 1,384,318 1,416,332 
Traffic accounts receiv- Non-rail property....... 147,438,633 | 155,439,860 

Mea ss ss kt 2,752,377 4,204,163 || Investments in affiliated 
Agent and conductor companies............ 288,892,167 | 288,704,950 

balances........ Secaria 54,582,813 60,182,858 || Other investments...... 3,853, 705 4,689,126 
Other accounts receiv- 

Eat, kot 64,193,969 36,811,059 |Deferred Assets.......... 27,511,771 27,050, 856 
Government of Canada Working fund advances. ,930 1,037,720 

due on deficit account. 12,017,755 6,155,732 || Insurance and other funds 17,042,171 16,326,528 
Material and supplies... . 71, 083 , 427 76,835,257 || Other deferred assets... . 9, 732,670 9,686, 608 
Interest and dividends 

‘Teceivable............ 2,990,874 4,744,095 |Unadjusted Debits...... 30,089,173 28,077,247 
Other current assets..... 14,728,384 32,943,605 || Prepayments............ 2,215,986 2,123,816 


Discount on funded debt 
Other unadjusted debits 


15,996,908 14,580,334 
11,876,279 11,373,097 


Investments............. 4, 468,857,050 |4,592, 066, 667 
Road and equipment 
80) 0) ot a 4,027, 288,227 |4, 141,816,399 ROCAIS 8091.02.59 6 O45 9: 4,779,044, 009 |4,922, 587,827 
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The financial details presented in Table 13 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications and highway transport 
(rail) operations. In conformity with the requirements of the Uniform Classification of 
Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956, tax accruals and rents are charged to operating expenses. 


13.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1957-66 


Norg.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Yy eet efctat F Fescinae Total Fixed | Net Income Cash Deficit 
ee ni ibe She Tepon ig for Fixed Charges or Deficit4 or Surplus? 
shh BEDS Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

NO5Z Pee ccs cece ee 753,165,964 755,214,378 6,913,660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 | Dr. 29,572,541 
VOSS aire ce erccene okt saree 704,947,410 719,211,865 Dr. 4,779,895 46, 521,236 CNS I Sotto letens 51,591,424 
1959S ee 740,165,041 741,852,260 8,416, 237 52,918, 886 “ 44,502,649 sé 43 , 588, 290 
IOAN ek, Seep aces 693, 141, 106 705,818,310 1,504,828 69,469,961 | “ 67, 965, 133 of 67,496,777 
AGGloteee ors. oes 710,305,173 722,147,583 5,539,970 73,404,523 | “ 67,864,558 (> 4 nOl; 307,772 
1962) Re ee oe Beko tebets 738,324, 754 738, 882,680 23 , 308 , 683 74,443,482 | “ 51, 134,799 | “ 48, 919, 454 
LG GSA Lei cate cote 762,350,334 752,829,782 36, 622,626 76 , 252,867 “ 39,630,241 sé 43,013, 517 
LOGE Ber Bie ee 822 , 483 , 679 811,471, 248 37,886, 007 74,673,809 | “ 36,787,802 | “ 38,725,904 
L965 stra tia Seiteakss ethos 870, 250,352 855, 687,971 48 , 547, 754 73,808,456 | “ 30, 260, 702 a 33,414, 884 
LOGGi see tee ctts ste 953,219,471 923,801,723 62,535, 164 76,983,524 | “ 14,448,360 | “ 22, 155, 732 

1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 


Mileage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1966, the length of first main track owned by the 
Canadian National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but 
excluding lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway con- 
trolled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,145 
miles. 

14.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1964-66 


Norr.—Includes electric lines. 


et ldness Ieonsetie ly nee eee ee 


Mileage and Traffic 1964 1965 1966 
RIE eee ES ee re 
Wraim Mileage..........-..ceeee reece eee eeeeeeses miles 58,135,511 60, 209,381 61,451, 268 
Passenger SEFVICC....... see eee cree eet ee eeerees ; 18,348, 086 19,842,789 21,071,676 
Freight service.........cseeee cee ee cr eceeceesees Me 88, 240,893 38,978,560 38,903, 151 
Work Bervic6deezcs letisitye + Jao oe prin ale perier ¥ 1,546,532 1,388, 032 1,476,441 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage. .........-++.++5++> mniles 195,491,301 213,883,541 215,902,395 
Coaches and combination (excl. work service)... “ 47,304,522 52,200, 423 52,286, 532 
Motor unit CaTs..........0-- erence rece ccr ee sceee ss 3,952,648 4,175,168 5,520,942 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars........-+-+++++ oe 64,319,706 72,389, 721 78, 533,402 
Baggage, mail, express, CtC....... 6. cere errr eee sf 79,914,425 85,118, 229 79,561,519 
Freight-Train Car Mileage...........--+++++++++: miles 2,110, 254, 847 2,148,550, 148 2,219,806, 151 
Loaded freight sic. age. s+ <0. smepemw ss Syn mite . 1, 265,929,716 1, 287,931,072 1,337,246, 447 
Empty freight.........00cs+eceeedunpeecececeees ss 804,111,089 819, 787,190 841,349, 486 
Gaboosa. .. . 1 Beh: CLE. Gre 00+ ¥ oss. errmiminen slermmisisisie = HH 40,214,042 40 831,886 41,210,198 
Work-Train Car Mileage..........-.-0-0eee rere miles 2,651,373 2,786,107 2,154,537 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning TE VEBUC) sekeis ehrosciesels No. 15,500,649 16,409, 2817 16, 843, 639 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.... “ 1,613,350, 069 1,781,819, 703" 1,995,014, 453 
Passenger-miles per mile of road.....-.-++++++++ + 65,3 72,395" 81,287 
Average passenger JOUrNCY......---eeeeereeeeeee miles 104.1 108 .6°. 118.4 
Average amount received per passenger...-....++ $ 3.34 3.567 4.01 
Average amount received per passenger-mile..... $ 0.03212 0.03274 0.03382 
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14.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1964-66—concluded 


Traffic 1964 1965 1966 
Freight Traffic— 

Revenue freight carried..................00e cece tons 92,632,736 99, 204, 609 102,584,458 
Revenue freight carried one mile................ 5 44,516, 285, 706 46, 1380, 503, 687 49 642,587,020 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road “ 1,802,487 1,874, 264 2,022,699 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per 

Pe MORG di oie Mesh, cal. Sua biden wlan wad, se 1,821,400 1,894,521 2,062, 752 
Average hauls, revenue freight.................. miles 480.6 465.0 483 .9 
Gross ton-miles per freight-train hour........... No. 59,034 59, 638 61,683 
reignt TEVenue! per-tON 32%. ociiw | orevihbu a deters ohare $ 6.51 6.44 66 
Freight revenue per ton-mile.................... $ 0.01355 0.013885 0.01376 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulationst 


Nors.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed regu- 
lations for each province and territory is given at pp. 808-809. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regula- 
tions common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must 
carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests. 
Such licence is renewable annually in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, Yukon Territory 


and the Northwest Territories; in Alberta and British Columbia it is renewable every five 


years; in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba it is renewable 
every two years and, in Quebec, expires on the licensee’s birth date; in Ontario a licence 
is issued on a three-year basis and expires on the licensee’s birth date and in Nova Scotia 
a licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires at the end of the licensee’s birth month. 
Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland. In 
Alberta a person under 16 but not under 14 years of age may be issued a licence to operate 
a scooter, which is defined as a motor vehicle with a speed limit not exceeding 30 miles 
an hour. In Saskatchewan, special tests are required for the operation of a motorcycle 
and the operator’s licence is so endorsed. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one 
on the front and one on the rear of the vehicle (one only for the rear of trailers); in New 
Brunswick one licence plate is issued to be attached to the front of truck tractors and to 
the rear of all other vehicles; in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta one plate is issued for motorcycles, to be mounted on the rear. In most 


_ provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with the vehicle but in Quebec, 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. In Nova 


_* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation and Public 
Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; ae hes 
T Revised according to information received from the respective provincial authorities concerned. 
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Scotia, vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and title must be secured 
before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be recorded 
with the registration authority. However, exemption from registration is granted for a 
specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec where the maximum is three 
months, in British Columbia where it is six months, in Ontario where it is six months for 
vehicles from other provinces and three months for vehicles registered outside Canada, in 
Manitoba where residents may use registration plates from other jurisdictions for 90 
days and visitors are exempt from registration provided the vehicle is not used for business 
purposes, and in Alberta where non-residents may operate vehicles currently registered 
in their home province or state of the United States on a temporary basis not exceeding 
three months) in any year to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another province or a 
state that grants reciprocal treatment. Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency 
in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment include 
non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision 
mirror, and a warning device. 


Traffic Regulations.— In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right-hand 
side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, etc., 
placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Yukon Territory (unless otherwise posted) is 60 miles 
an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in Manitoba, it is 60 or 65, as posted, in daytime and 
50 or 60 at night; in Alberta it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few 
selected sections of four-lane highway where higher speeds may be posted. In Nova 
Scotia the limit is a ‘‘reasonable and prudent”’ speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour 
except where 65 miles an hour is authorized. In Ontario maximum speeds vary from 
50 to 60 miles an hour, depending on type of highway. In the other provinces the maximum 
speed permitted is normally 50 miles an hour; in Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
where higher speed limits are in effect they are posted. Slower speeds are required in 
cities, towns and villages (in Nova Scotia and British Columbia when passing schools 
and public playgrounds), at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or 
times where the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. 
In most provinces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile 
speed limits although in Manitoba they are the same as for passenger vehicles. In all 
provinces and territories, accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage of 


$100 or more must be reported to a police officer (in Nova Scotia to the Registrar of Motor | 


Vehicles or to a police officer; in Quebec to a police officer or to the Motor Vehicle Bureau) 
and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all 
possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces and territories impose penalties for 
infractions of driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension 
of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the car (except in the Northwest 
Territories), or imprisonment for more serious infractions. In most provinces penalties 
have been linked to a driver-improvement program, the aim of which is to correct faulty 
driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. The most common driver-improvement 
program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted safety responsibility 
legislation (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, these 
laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle regis- 
tration of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspen- 
sion, dangerous driving, etc.). It also provides for the automatic suspension of a person’s 
driving licence and registration of the owner whose uninsured vehicle is involved directly 
or indirectly in an accident resulting in damage in excess of $100 or injury or death to any 


person. In Saskatchewan a Judgment must be rendered for damages and, where such — 


Judgment is rendered against the driver or owner, the driver’s licence and registration 


} 
; 
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remain suspended until the Judgment is satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for 
the future is filed. In British Columbia proof of financial responsibility for the future is 
not required if suspension is for accident only. In Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, 
uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any consequence, 
ie., an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in excess of 
$100 ($200 in Saskatchewan). In the Province of Quebec, pursuant to the Code of Civil 
Procedure, the plaintiff may seize before Judgment the motor vehicle which has caused 
him damage whatever the amount of property damage whether covered for third-party 
insurance or not. In Ontario, the non-resident motorist is not required to carry or produce 
any form of proof of insurance. In Manitoba, proof of insurance must be supplied at the 
time of registration but if such insurance expires or is cancelled registration of the vehicle 
is not suspended. 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, under present requirements the owner of a motor vehicle resident in the 
Mackenzie Highway region must submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on 
such vehicle before he can obtain registration. In the Yukon Territory, proof of insurance 
must be supplied before vehicle licence is issued, and when the insurance expires or is 
cancelled vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan, and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, usually in the form of an 
amendment to the motor vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the 
establishment of a fund, frequently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund (in Ontario, 
the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act; in Alberta, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims 
Fund and in British Columbia, the Traffic Victims’ Indemnity Fund), out of which are 
paid Judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the prov- 
ince which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. In Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia the fund is maintained by 
insurance companies. In all the other provinces, except Saskatchewan where insurance 
is compulsory, the funds are obtained by the annual collection of a fee from the registered 
owner of every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a driver’s licence is issued. 
The fee usually does not exceed $1 per annum; in Ontario a fee of $25 is paid by the 
uninsured motorist (in the absence of the fee being paid the uninsured, if apprehended, 
is lable to a fine) and, in addition, the fund is subsidized by a $1 annual charge from each 


licensed driver; in Alberta $20 is collected from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle 


at the time of registration or transfer; and Manitoba collects an additional $25 from each 
uninsured owner at the time of registration. 


A feature of this legislation, which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the 
provision for the payment of Judgments in hit-and-run accidents. | When these occur, 
if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the Minister of Finance in Newfoundland and the Admini- 
strator of the Motor Vehicle Accident Claim Fund in Alberta); any Judgment secured 
against the responsible authority is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a 
provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of the Fund on one Judgment. 
In Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two 
or more persons injured in one accident and $5,000 for property damage. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, the limit is $35,000 in respect of any one accident. In Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec, the limit is $35,000 for all damages in the same accident, subject to a 
deduction of $200 from all damage to the property of others; damages resulting in bodily 
injury or death are, up to $30,000, payable by priority over damages to property and the 
latter are, up to $5,000, payable by priority over the former out of the amount of any 
Insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. In British Columbia, the limit is based on 
the single amount of $50,000 for any one accident with the provision that not more than 
$5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until injury claims up to $45,000 have 
been satisfied; the $35,000 limit exists for hit-and-run accidents but does not apply to 
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payments for property damage. In Alberta, the limit is $35,000 for death or personal 
injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for damage to property, subject to a limit of 
$35,000 in any one accident; where in one accident claims result from bodily injury to or 
death of one or more persons and loss of or damage to property, claims arising out of 
bodily injury or death have priority over claims arising out of loss of or damage to property 
to the amount of $30,000, and claims arising out of loss of or damage to property have 
priority over claims arising out of bodily injury or death to the amount of $5,000, subject 
to a deduction of $50. In Manitoba, the limit based on one accident is $35,000, with 
Judgments arising out of bodily injury or death having priority to the extent of $30,000 
over claims resulting from loss of or damages to property; and Judgments arising out of 
loss of or damage to property having priority to the extent of $5,000 over Judgments 
resulting from bodily injury or death; the maximum amount payable for a single Judgment 
resulting from loss of or damage to property is $3,000, subject to a deduction of $200. 

In Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act passed in 1962 replaced the 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund which had been in effect since 1947. The new Act was | 
streamlined to adjust promptly and efficiently all those claims incurred by the uninsured 
motorist. Claims could be adjusted much the same as by the insurance companies. 
The limits under the Act are $35,000, inclusive of $5,000 for any property damage claim. 
Many small claims are handled by the Ontario Department of Transport, subject to a 
$50 franchise clause in respect to property damage, but the procedure is such that claims 
can be settled under Sect. 5 of the Act without resort to litigation. Sect. 6 covers Judg- 
ment cases and Sects. 11 and 14 cover the hit-and-run cases in which a Judgment is 
necessary and property damage is not payable. 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—The Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962 (amended 1964). 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (SPEI 1964, c. 14). 


Nova Scotia ‘ 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 

(1958, c. 7, as amended). 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Provincial Secretary, Fredericton. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transportation and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. ) 
Legislation—The Highway Code (RSQ 1964, c. 231, as amended) and the Highway Vic- 
tims Indemnity Act (RSQ 1964, ce. 232). 


Ontario 
Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles » 
Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, | 
c. 319, as amended), and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (1961-62, c. 84, as 
amended). | 
; 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SM 1966, c. 29) and The Unsatisfied Judgment Fund ) 
Act (SM 1965, c. 89). | 
Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1965. 


| 
: 


i 
| 


———-- 
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Alberta 
Administration and Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SA 1964, c. 56) 
and the Highway Traffic Act (SA 1967, c. 30) are administered by the Motor Vehicle 
Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service Vehicles Act (RSA 
1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue of authority vested 
in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 
British Columbia 
Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
Vehicles and the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 
Victoria, B.C. 
Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commiissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 
Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (Revised Ordinances of the Northwest Territories, 
1956, c. 72, as amended). 


Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1966 the reported mileage of highways and rural roads was 444,742 
miles, a figure that includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads (except 
for all but flexible pavement roads in Indian reservations), and local roads under municipal 
jurisdiction other than the roads and streets in census metropolitan areas and urban centres 
of more than 1,000 population. Mileage for the latter is given separately under the 
heading of “Urban Streets”. 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Mileage classified by Type and by Province, 1966 
Surfaced 
| Province or Territory Rigid Flexible des Farth Total 
Pavement | Pavement 
ee eee Gea eel MAS ae hi ery 
: miles miles miles miles miles 
Newfoundland Eonar eter yc < tes. sma actart cake — 1,024 3,840 563 5,427 
Eewee Edward Island........................... 445 901 1,279 647 Bs 
mur eosiat fel ies Bares 10 4,098 4,903 6,499 15,510 
AO ic 6 ie cs i etic . oes aie omen ak — 1,818 11,353 — 13,171 
ee A ae 13,319 1,346 31,396 9,686 55, 747 
Ontario ees HS atcteescbaeichs ties oP LANA Le ed ee 1,597 20, 329 51,416 3,861 77, 703 
Dre Sone eee. Lnectiyad uh v.4 253 2,775 26,717 13,767 43,512 
erreran! eae ee ees — 6, 265 50, 734 67,616 124,615 
Alberta (och. pe Ae, Sr Es OG Sue ae | DOS Ate Ce 10 5,290 55, 497 13, 766 74, 563 
MEE IOMIDIA, ese, 21 6, 796 14,615 7,058 28, 490 
Yukon and Northwest Territories../1171 777777"! —_ 4 2,636 91 Phe (eS 
SeReERGR. rs tt MERE ORP) OF. OLLI T= 15, 655 51,146 254,388 2 123,553 2 444,742 
1 Includes road allowances. 2 Not the exact sum of the above items, due to rounding. 
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Expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, totalled 
$1,392,643,000, an amount 10.9 p.c. higher than that for the previous fiscal year; construc- 
tion expenditures increased by 11.2 p.c. and maintenance costs by 8.4 p.c. 


°2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Item and Province Item and Province 
or Territory 1966 1967 or Territory 1966 1967 
—_ al a i | 
$000 $000 $7000 . $000 
Construction..............-+665: 884,394 | 983,688 Administration and General!... 64,121 15,525 
INewounGl anG sas ces ae metaees 43 , 802 26, 248 Newfoundland) =. seem cc. eral 744 754 
Prince Edward Island..........-. 8,108 10,629 || Prince Edward Tslandsae yee se 284 352 


28,744 44,993 NovaiScotia..<qimsientreeiiek ders 
30,555 36, 988 New Brunswick.............+--- 


Niovar Scotian. ta. crtewtestelsts 
New, runs wack. 6 ccm seule tes re 


Quebec..c. ci ueaa emacs came te 295,129 | 298,913 || Quebec.........--.ee eres ener ees 8,975 10,270 
Ontatio.. tess oie ese 245,036 | 264,987 ] Ontario..........-.esee sree seers 33,980 42,528 
Manitoba a. 26.35. site aoe 37,082 39,039 || Manitoba...........-05seeeee ees 2,590 2,838 
Saskatchewan. ........eseeeeee- 49 ,024 78,976 Saskatchewan......--..ceserees 4,493 5,739 
UN Noancteee toeee mean coaches aces 63,971 86,098 || Alberta..........-..s ee ee eee ees 941 968 
British Columbia.............++ 76,601 87,344 || British Columbia...........-.-- 6,091 5,953 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
toric = 4. THOMAS I, MO se 6,343 9,473 LOTIESS 2 ee Se eat tee eT oe 969 1,054 
Maintemance................0+0+ 307,553 | 333,430 Motalsict niuseucns eee ee 1,256,068 |1,392, 643 
INewioundlandomc tere cree enor oe 11,981 11,607 ————_——__ |—_—————_ 


Prince Edward Island........... 
Novia Scobian,. fa.s smear mide es is 
New. Brunswick; occ <0 -2 ses 


2,786 3,497 
13,958 16,921 
13,496 13,940 |Distribution of Expenditure— 


QUCHEC HIG . he Nag atete os elaine ore ote 87,188 89,014 
Ontariolege ARI Bd. cee 81,279 94,104 |] Federal............seeseeeeeeees 144,733 | 179,402 
Manitoba. ..c...0.c2eescrceeeres 9,915 11,790 | 
Saskatehewan...... <acm->-sen- 0) 15, 203 13,386 || Provincial...............++-e0+- 1,006,231 |1,101,055 
A bertam skier eae aaoieeiss eres 27,541 29 , 205 | 
British Columbia.............+. 35,921 40,341 || Mumnicipal...........-.---eeeeees 98,388 | 106,752 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

tories! eae, WARE 8,284 9,626 || Other.......... cece eee eee eee ees 6,717 5, 433 


1 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $190,000 in 1965-66 and 
$170,000 in 1966-67. | 
‘ 

Federal-Provincial Road Assistance Programs.—There are various programs 
existing between the Federal Government and the provinces relating to highway and road. 
construction, the co-ordination of which is the responsibility of the federal Minister of 
Transport who reports to Parliament on federal road policy. When major programs of | 


assistance have been decided upon, their implementation is undertaken either by the 
Department of Public Works or by the sponsoring Department. | 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for construc- | 
tion of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with data on specifications 
and route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. 


Construction progress and changes in legislation are reported in subsequent editions. | 


Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements covering the Federal, 
Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered into with each of the 
provinces. Construction standards were set and the date of completion fixed. The 
shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its own 
borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces, and those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Later amendments to the Act increased the extent of federal financial participation and 
extended the period in which construction costs might be incurred under the Act to Dec. 


31, 1970. | 


Although construction was still going on in a number of sections, the closing in 1962 
of the last major gap—in the Rocky Mountains—made it possible for the first time to 
drive the entire length of the 4,860-mile route. The Trans-Canada Highway was officially. 
opened on Sept. 3, 1962. Provincial mileages are approximately as follows: Newfoundland 


‘ 


| 
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540; Prince Edward Island, 71; Nova Scotia, 318; New Brunswick, 390; Quebec, 399; 
Ontario, 1,453; Manitoba, 309; Saskatchewan, 406; Alberta, 282; and British Columbia, 
552. Length through the National Parks totals 140 miles. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1967, contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway 
amounted to $1,107,628,114, of which the federal share was $743,588,371. Federal 
payments to the provinces for prior, interim and new construction totalled $654,264,654. 
Paving to specified standards had been completed over a distance of 4,260 miles and 841 
bridges, overpasses and other structures of more than 20-foot span had been or were being 
constructed. 


Northern Roads.—In the past decade it has become increasingly apparent that if 
Canada is to benefit from supplying a large part of the world’s increasing demands for 
minerals, a well-planned road network in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is 
imperative. In 1965, after thorough planning and detailed research, the Federal Govern- 
ment announced the Northern Road Network Program, calling for the construction of 
roads in the Territories to cost $10,000,000 a year for a ten-year period. This period, in 
turn, is part of a 20-year plan intended to bring all resource-potential areas covered by the 
Program within 200 miles of the nearest permanent road. This will gradually reduce the 
dependence of the North on seasonal transportation for bulk shipments, reduce the cost 
of holding large inventories and, as the program progresses, bring the cost of living in 
communities more in line with that in other parts of Canada and also stimulate the growth 
of the tourist industry. 


Types of roads and the proportion of federal assistance under the Program are as 
follows:— 

Communication and Network Roads—highways, major roads and secondary and local roads to 

provide a primary network in the Territories, including trunk highways, secondary trunk 

roads and airport roads; construction and 85 p.c. of maintenance costs will be paid by the 

Federal Government. 

Tote Trails—low standard roads to provide temporary, seasonal or year-round access to the 
property of a company exploring or developing a natural resource; up to 50 p.c. or $20,000 
of the cost may be contributed by the Territory concerned. 

Initial Access Roads—low standard roads to provide the same service as Tote Trails but where 
the contribution under the Tote Trail category would be insufficient; federal assistance 
may be up to 50 p.c. of the cost or 5 p.c. of expenditures on the exploration or development 
project. 


up to but not exceeding (a) 662 p.c. of the total cost, (b) 15 p.c. of the capital invested by 
the company before start of production, or (c) $40,000 per mile. 

Resource Development Roads—leading from the nearest permanent area in which two or more 
resource projects have reached the production stage; all construction costs are to be paid 
by the Federal Government but expenditures will not be undertaken unless it is proven 
that the projects to which the road leads can be operated commercially for many years. 

Area Development Roads—low standard roads into or through an undeveloped region of favour- 
able natural resource potential; construction is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Roads to Public Airports (land or water )—to connect airports with the nearest road network or 
local road; construction and 85 p.c. of maintenance will be paid by the Federal Government. 


In the Yukon Territory under this Program, approximately 1,360 miles of road 
constructed at a cost of about $34,000,000 were in use in 1966-67; in the Northwest 
Territories and Wood Buffalo National Park, about 1,050 miles at a cost of about 


_ $34,000,000 were in use by March 1967. Work done on the extension of the Mackenzie 


Highway to Fort Simpson in 1967 amounted to approximately 20 miles; an additional 
60-mile, two-year contract will be let in 1968, and eventually this road may be extended 
down the Mackenzie Valley, possibly to the Arctic Coast. A smaller road system exists 
in the Fort Smith area, including the Fitzgerald-Bellrock portage road and the park 
administrative roads in Wood Buffalo National Park. Total length of this road system 
is about 274 miles. 
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In Yukon Territory, a 142-mile area development road from Ross River to Carmacks 
is expected to be completed in late 1968. In addition to opening up a potentially rich 
resource area, this road is of special interest to tourists since it will provide a route from ~ 
Watson Lake on the Alaska Highway to and through Carmacks, Dawson, and onward 
to the Alaska border where it will connect with the State of Alaska Highway System. 
In addition, the Federal Government has agreed to improve existing routes or build new 
ones to tidewater at either Haines or Skagway in the Alaska Panhandle, a distance of 
almost 400 miles, to facilitate shipment of lead-zine concentrates to Japan. Surveying is 
under way in preparation for the extension of the Dempster Highway in Yukon Territory, 
now in use for 78 miles, to Fort McPherson in the Northwest Territories. 


Roads to Resources.—In 1958, a federal-provincial cost-sharing program was under- 
taken, designed to provide access roads to areas potentially rich in natural resources or tom 
areas with tourist potential. The share of the Federal Government was 50 p.c. of the 
total cost of each province’s projects up to a maximum of $7,500,000. Agreements were 
signed by all provinces, resulting in the construction of close to 5,000 miles of road, and 
the program has been completed. 


Construction and Improvement of Trunk Highways in the Atlantic Provinces.—This 
program, announced in February 1965, involves an expenditure by the Federal ‘Govern- 
ment of $30,000,000 over a three-year period to be financed from special appropriations 
to the Atlantic Development Board. The additional appropriations enable the Board to 
continue and expand a program of highway assistance begun in 1964 when $10,000,000 
was allocated from the Atlantic Development Fund to meet pressing trunk highway needs 
in the Atlantic region. Expenditures approved and funds disbursed by the Atlantic 
Development Board under this program up to Mar. 31, 1967, were $19,347,741 and 
$10,652,259, respectively. (See also Chapter XXIV, Sect. 6, Subsect. 2.) 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local administra- 
tions of all areas with populations of over 1,000, all areas located within census metro- 
politan areas, improvement districts with over 1,000 population and rural municipalities 
with over 15,000 population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may 
be obtained from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue » 
No. 53-201). 

2.—-Statistics of Urban Streets, 1965 and 1966 


Item 1965 1966 
pellieedirtemieachiy iiede. Relig paar Datiier Nene neal eee eS | oe 
Total Expenditure Reported’............... eee eee erence etre cere nee tee esses $000 329,308 378,396 
New wonstruchioninn.!/s Au baes She whe Sls toe PERL CFR ease ce a 165, 738 261,020 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow removal, administration, etc.. “ 163,570 177,376 
Total Urbam Mileage. ....0.2...0000ecccceeeecencncceerecereecseceenerrscoser ees No. 44,312 44,930 
Rigidipavements gai.aem. pies tos Fe He SORE meS 14 eRe loses ee oy ae < 7,073 ne 
Flexible pavementy.{ cst cae sites ond le syh Seema me este der As og ae Tapes “ 20, 832 21,640 
Gravel and other surlaces. «2... .s0000cs seer baeemale cms esiniets oe cialeie walaebie ee “4 14,370 14, 258 
s EpE So cl Ie 2g  oenioceontc oelome Doan Boe oe Rea era eB Smeae an ss 2,037 1,658 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


| 

Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, 4 
record of 7,035,261 being reached in 1966. Of that total, 5,499,527 were passenger cars— 
one for every 3.6 persons. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 
vehicles registered by province in Table 5. | 


. 
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4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1957-66 

Nors.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 


trailers or dealer licences. Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1937 edition. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man, | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Totall 


ane | TAL, (Sica RGAE (LDADINST eeinieamm (Inu: Seciamisecaasncimeressieesl (Gemecemimsssmiesmeseemesec] Cocecreeeeereceere esl Co ee (ee | a eee eee 


No No No No No No. No No No No No 
MOOT oe asc 47,982} 23,725] 164,286) 116,712 901,065) 1,793,499} 246,188] 300,326] 405,229 491,884] 4,497,091 
MOS Rese. 51,575) 25,504) 164,954] 121,715 968,058} 1,868,922} 256,064] 314,423] 430,081 515,244) 4,723,825 
(OE re 51,145} 27,502) 189,435} 129,629 1,040,366} 1,973,737) 269,974) 326,690 456,458) 545,491! 5,017,686 
BOGOR ee is 61,952) 30,147) 187,065} 138,469} 1,096,053 2,062,484) 285,689) 335,148] 486,370} 564,351 5,256,341 
0) ae 65,270) 32,166] 206,691} 145,951 1,183,978} 2,126,270) 299,998] 349,817 509, 298] 588,280] 5,517,023 
OG 2 S06 5 oo 74,119} 33,888 206,370 151,360} 1,281,180} 2,177,148) 312,272) 372,219 535,459] 620,426] 5,774,810 
SS 79,422} 35,314] 212,034) 156,768 1,381,801} 2,268,320) 324,806] 382,190] 560,490 662,453] 6,074 655 
196405... 87,990} 35,062} 222,827) 165,311 1,441,201} 2,381,219) 339,509] 396,742 583,713) 716,644] 6,382,033 
MOGD i «oo 92,885) 33,849] 233,653] 174,428] 1,480,743 2,516,680) 342,335] 418,606] 606, 754| 786,310 6,698,778 
WOOO ey 95,704) 35,299) 234,532} 183,676] 1,556 ,042) 2,643,474) 356,693] 488,558] 638,852] 838 , 992) 7,035,261 


i eee ee eee 


: abe registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; in 1966 they numbered 8,015 and 5,124, re- 
spectively. 


5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1965 and 1966 
—oor——sooooaoaoaoamwmnmawwswpnmmppwuSwsS 


Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory ppave To Buses pose) Total 
etc.? 
No No No. No No 
1965 
REaIOURCIANG ere ee | 69,900 22,155 380 450 92, 885 
Prince Edward Island................. 25,796 7, 843 10 200 33, 849 
PN ROCOUE tre ire neste eae 178,389 51,896 1,219 2,149 233 , 653 
Biews Bruns with 2 Foc. Sass csiisurtals oorsee 137,137 34,475 752 2,064 174, 428 
MC ee GIN. dh. be oS. cake 1,145,785 307,630 10, 742 16,586 1,480, 743 
MPrtAton.. wre rnin ned rhe, e . cess 2,139,696 344,519 8,395 24,070 2,516,680 
ReeMILOOR et eee ens, ote 260,339 78, 524 196 3,276 342,335 
SIA UCIOWVAN 100s «oo cu/sre.n oc aii’e Gioisine ees 267,771 148,026 269 2,540 418,606 
A in a as 4 os v's eee ER 424,217 169,379 4,188 8,970 606, 754 
Bamibtsn: COLUM DIG. 5 cs one, asce ce oc at Soe 623, 742 149,192 3 13,376 786,310 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 6,601 5,559 89 286 12,535 
Canada, 1965............. 5,279,373 1,319,198 26,240 7135967 6,698,778 
1966 
Bemroundland een... .. eek. 71,839 22,520 600 745 95,704 
Prince Edward Island................. 26, 689 8,140 10 460 35, 299 
NS SSE i Saracens rdidev gepeinpomnorenisenaelice - 174,380 55, 168 1,316 3,668 234, 532 
BMS PUNB WICK 2 cheese desctcves 144,900 34,523 778 3,475 183,676 
(SCC cidn ai ae ann rs re i ie 1,186,876 332,401 12,080 24,985 1,556,342 
ANON osc co band vac asbe eahh 2,235, 489 360, 719 9,307 37,959 2,643, 474 
ee ens seen nec re | 270,175 81,454 242 4,822 354, 693 
Saskatchewan....... PES Ble & Ph ee 272,749 157,646 3,813 4,350 438, 558 
Cs eh, O28. 8..51 208. deeb te 445,195 177,610 4,432 11,615 638, 852 
Sis) Columbias:..0.. 50...) 0.6.0: 664, 791 158, 814 3 15,387 838 , 992 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 6,444 6,181 96 468 13,139 
Canada, 1966............. 5,499,527 1,395,126 32,674 107,934 75035, 261 
1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, road tractors, ete. 8 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in 
Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of 
the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor 
vehicle sales are given in Chapter XXI on Domestic Trade and Prices. 
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6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1957-66 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
Sale in Canada Imports Imported Cars Supply 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial! | senger mercial | senger mercial | senger | mercial! 

as ee em a a ee ee 

No No No No No. No No No 
LOST CR ee ns the ee tales 318, 416 64,857 70,796 9,215 65 39 | 389,147 | 74,038 
TOSS eee fo ee eee fone sete 280,677 55,908 | 104,195 9,182 190 8 | 384,682 65, 082 
OB he Weck tee: ee iA Gaia. 285, 841 63,429 | 153,932 11,632 549 6 | 439,224 75,055 
TOGO Fee Wee oeen tins ee 307, 499 66,293 | 170,653 9,376 179 56 | 477,973 75,613 
PLU ees ek COE AP aga oe 312,599 60,332 | 106,865 9,487 700 35 | 418,764 69, 784 
1962 ee eee. eae omer 412,120 78,094 94,655 4,418 194 67 | 506,581 82,440 
EGGS Mee ee stato ay te Seen 513, 785 93,912 59 , 634 3,193 391 38 | 573,028 97,067 
LOGAN Da herein Scars 520,748 | 104,446 92,490 3,160 Le Pee 17 | 611,956 107,589 
OCD Ment. dee aoee coe eel 636,738 | 119,917 | 136,446 6,675 1,192 41 | 771,992 126, 551 
TOR Joi odcetceeb ac oasaan 506,111 | 114,211 | 188,667 16,172 379 45 || 694,399 130,338 


1 Includes Armed Forces vehicles, 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motive 
fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 
government revenue. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial 
authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid 
chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1966 the average cost 
per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $141. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
excise and sales taxes is given in the same Chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 on Revenue 
from Taxation. 


”,—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Truck, Bus, 


f Chauffeur Public : 

Year and Passenger Trailer ° , F Motive 

Province or Automobile] and Other uppees ep: ate and ee Fuel Total? 

Territory Licences Vehicle we ie ues j phe Taxes 

Licences ene = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1965-66 

Newfoundland......... 1,209, 403 1,682,567 3,457 439 , 360 456 | 11,974,477 || 15,809,209 © 
Prince Edward Island. . 480,291 382,635 710 97,381 600 | 3,546,470 4,529,694 © 
Nova Scotia..........- 3,657,772 3,214,672 3 491,526 124,205 | 24,778,878 32,822,643 - 
New Brunswick........ 3,190,441 2,718,377 9,687 412,508 ee 20,130,088 26,911,058 i 
Quebec... ......-..2 020s 26,055,770 | 25,352,496 66,344 | 4,953,666 | 1,731,158 |190,982, 103 251,388, 190 
Ontario...........6006- 43,611,434 | 39,486,262 323,757 | 4,899,695 | 4,124,416 |251,501,969 348,854,193 — 
Manitobairsccccseeeee 5,387,079 4,311,331 16,596 2,172,360 1,355,938 | 39,429,932 53,447,299 | 
Saskatchewan.......... _ 8,919,780 4,836, 220 4 544,714 — 30,014,895 40,521,226 | 
Alberta...........000+5 6,330,369 | 8,966,331 5 454,959 912,713 | 43,113,875 || 60,652,606 | 
British Columbia...... 12,155,293 | 10,716,927 63,196 | 1,517,923 358,786 | 55,756,091 || 81,676,348 | 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 74,169 92,460 964 29,522 92,957 743,366 1,091,283 © 


Canada, 1965-66. . .|106, 021,861 |101, 760,278 484,711°| 16,013,614 | 8,001, 2295|671, 972,144 917,703, 749 | 
pa a pel ee ne lB rca ASS ae MEN mt 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


Truck, Bus : 
4 ? Chauffeur Public : 
Year and Passenger Trailer é , ; Motive 
Provinee or Automobile] and Other Motor cycle Dever aug pore Fuel Total? 
Territory Licences Vehicle eentes Li see es a Taxes 
KiiGabor licences Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1966-67 
Newfoundland......... 1,368,201 1,889, 253 7,490 464, 409 357 | 18,605,198 17,880,946 
Prince Edward Island.. 498 , 558 391,088 1,736 96,595 700 3,938,519 4,989,998 
Move, ocotia........... 3,434,937 3,309, 386 3 508,376 136,440 | 27,176,133 35,226,108 
New Brunswick........ 3, 367, 985 2,902,869 | - 20, 853 439 , 457 fh. 22,136,452 29,363, 260 
MONEDEC Ae. eles. bls 27,092,294 | 29,769,094 99,940 2,729,072 1,905,539 |199,617,461 || 263,409,566 
MALT Ose cso sscnre ous fa Ge 44,564,068 | 41,780,333 385,312 4,521,629 4,816,421 |284,580,901 |] 386,247,008 
eMPanitoba.......2....6: 5,531,745 4,625,497 25,145 195,883 1,459,564 | 40,443, 238 53,121,652 
Saskatchewan.... ..... 3,923,143 5,345,928 4 537,588 — 34, 133, 488 45,083,721 
Mrabientasere a. Mia.c..sss 6,672,636 9,524, 604 5 934,126 239,729 | 46,031,572 64,982,850 
British Columbia...... 13,005,087 | 10,998,294 70,626 1,601,272 384,474 | 61,158,463 88 , 539, 650 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 81,868 95,939 1,372 31,296 92,147 889 , 598 1,254, 493 


Canada, 1966-67. . .|109, 547,522 |110, 632, 285 612,473 5) 12,059,703 | 9,035,371 5/733, 711,023 || 990,099, 252 


1 Operators’ licences are issued for different periods in different provinces; see p. 805 for provincial regulations. 
2 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and fines 
for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 3 Included with other motor vehicles. 4 Included with miscel- 


_ laneous revenues and therefore in total. 5 Included with passenger automobiles. 6 Not complete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel 
purchased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and high- 
ways. As shown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 6.8 p.c. in 1966 and net sales of diesel oil 15.2 p.c. 


8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1962-66 


Province or Territory 1962 1963 1964 1964 1966 


GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PatRoLEUM GASES 


gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

MNewioundland..............: 42 , 326, 939 46,158,513 51,205, 828 59 , 214,001 64,865,831 
Prince Edward Island....... 18, 964, 066 19,687,378 20,753,975 21,625,345 23,912,161 
Boman ocotia.. 6b. 50.555.8ch 117,994,058 122,355, 774 129,977,561 136,170,762 145, 158,633 
New Brunswick............. 89,144,726 92,485,963 99,370,660 107,558,514 115,280,161 
Ne PUN Sao wba ose ok 843 , 642,435 899, 756, 445 938 , 822,568 1,060,362, 285 1,144 ,022,116 
DIPLO) sepa 1,511, 424,379 1,477, 127,028 1,594, 284,345 1,673, 758,797 1,769, 013,364 
| 213,294,660 222,604,138 225,783,740 232,410,160 241,251,953 
Saskatchewan............... 295,985, 892 314,940,380 318,863,410 351,479,362 370,163, 766 
Mpertan.. ee ele sk. ee 565, 553, 393 422,082,129 1 439, 543,671 457,092,775 481,041,874 
British Columbia............ 361, 164,628 380, 461, 856 422,975,317 441,806, 409 492,890, 837 
Yukon and N.W.T........... 6,870,923 7,764,476 8,478, 347 8,739,575 9,742,794 
Totals, Gross Sales.....| 4,066,366, 099 4,003, 424,080 4,250, 059,422 4,550, 217,985 4,857,343, 490 

) Refunds and exemptions..... 809, 440, 450 565,077,175 548, 683, 750 560,908,911 594,886,008 
Totals, Net Sales....... 3,206, 925,649 3,440,346, 905 3, 401,375,672 3, 989,814,074 4,262,457, 482 


_1 The marked decrease in this figure is attributable to the elimination of 125,000,000 gal. of liquefied petroleum 
gases used for domestic and industrial heating and power. Net sales are not affected by this change. 
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8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1962-66—concluded 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
be 
DikseEt Oit 
ee 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 


Totals, Net Sales....... 153,570, 626 193,180, 457 210, 642, 160 259,943, 441 - 299,389,896 


Motor Transport Traffic.—Statistics of motor transport traffic, given for 1963 and. 
1964 in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 813-814, and in detail in DBS reports Catalogue Nes. 
53-207—53-214, are not currently available for later years because of the eventual re- 
vision of the series. 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—Freight, Part I (Catalogue No. 53-222) 
and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1964 and 1965 


Common Contract 
Item aa 
1964 1965 1964 1965 
Carriers Reporting.................0e ee eee eee No. 2,884 2,885 1,496 1,448 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (Motor | 
cCatrier DUSIMESS)............-5c cece eee eens $ 322,064,565 | 380,095,350 82,727,064 103, 750, 118 
oi aoc Revenues es Was es. See ee $ 463,025,745 | 546,581,495 "94,313,328 121,712,591 | 
reight— | 
Intercity and rural -... .. oc sane see cees swe $ 445,308,953 | 524,404,233 90,545,134 115,546, 480 
Braver) Ua Reel Gena cee tein O nio. CoE cicero ruin onirh the $ 6, 795, 166 8, 456, 888 1,711,488 3,290, 198 
Other ~cemcpeateractett totems pte oie $ 10,921,626 13,720,374 2,056, 756 2,875,918 
Operating Expemses............--.--6seeeeeeee $ 435,814,377 | 517,034,003 86,305,832 111, 421,833 | 
MamtenanCes or... atte rece tekeeeuers setetets ore.0ce $ 57,672,243 67,070,082 15,035, 482 19, 022, 228 
Wages of drivers and helpers.............-.++- $ 91,075,676 106, 523,338 20,059, 501 25,283,272. 
Other (fuel, insurance, fuel taxes, rents, depre- | 
ciation and purchased transportation)...... $ 171,154,626 | 208,451,378 35,345, 456 47,268,477 | 
WIGeNCeEXDCNSC cee ee ee eer eet = $ 14,313, 539 16,489,501 3,136,874 3,665,974 
Administration and general...............000- $ 101,598,293 | 118,499,704 12,728,519 16,181,882. 
Net Operating Revenues................--.-++- $ 27,211,368 29,547,492 8,007,496 10,290, 758 | 
Fuel Consumed— 
CSSOlING. Nats detest ona eees Dee» 000 gal. 90,403 96,217 25,116 28, 584, 
Wieseloil.....t. Aa eee ake cele ote Melee es eve erate 4 42,008 52,278 9,049 12,927. 
Liquefied petroleum gases..............++++ cf _— 134 27 104 
Employees— | 
Average employed GuULing year slas.ceemee eee: No 32,000 35, 262 5,741 6,761 
Total salaries and WAGES.....0.01-..05++- 0000 $ 160,590,674 | 186,760,947 27,939,965 35, 147,810 
Working proprietorstisd io... sacs eet se pe aes No. 2,248 1,966 1,107 1,037. 
Withdrawals of working proprietors........... $ 7,053, 208 6, 963, 882 4,311,477 5,073,679. 
Equipment— 
Trucks with gasoline engines.............++++- No. 12,0385 12,977 3,427 3,716, 
Trucks with diesel engines..............+ee0+: “ 190 362 207 342) 
Road tractors with gasoline engines........... ss 7,594 8,022 1,578 1,724) 
Road tractors with diese] engines............. f 3,841 4,794 832 1,091. 
erin cL ESULLOES to/osc. token tes spoucccnecsyteteasncne orauen crensvexerasorore Se 18,912 21,505 2,900 8, 522) 


ra ileraics ten tot do.dirn- Ran AeG Sma kes Cece ae - 1,244 1,933 577 534 


_| Vo: Jo4 guaninnaids yt wtieg Rs ton me solne Jo A |_apwog bes publ\ied ianete) )6) see 
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Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.*—Statistics of household 


goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, 
rately in 1960; before that date, they were included either wi 
or with warehousing, depending upon the predominant sourc 


the companies concerned. 


were first presented sepa- 
th motor carriers—freight 
e of operating revenues of 


10.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1961-65 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


2 Se ee al ae asleeeeees (Gaceeeeses oe ee 


Item 1961 
Companies Reporting........ NG SA. Leeks No. 192 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, 
mestees CGC; Fr. 0). 60, Rk. $ 24,506,043 
|S Sg eae Aree $ 34,315,516 

Memereterien. wich, Pots, Awluoriy..... $ 24,329 , 327 

Permeee. ree sit tr, Rib Beh My | ETE 3 $ 4,758,767 

MS POO beh. tan ume iy aa, ¢ $ 3,605,636 

ME EE ke sibs ive vst xe te ck wenn s $ 1,621,786 
Operating Expenses...................... $ 33,547,487 

BEMINUENANCO ss 25S. 5 .tA% witb oss «ls Garde & $ 2,426, 787 

Salaries and wages (charged to operations) $ 10,692,026 

Cartage expenses.............0.0ccccceeee $ 2,269,976 

Storage expenses......................... $ 2,505, 279 

Other operating expenses................. $ 15,653,419 
Net Operating Revenues................. $ 768,029 
Employees— 

Average employed during year........... No. 3,906 
Moalaries and wages...............c:...... $ 14,937,657 
Storage Capacity— 

mrounchold goods,:............00.. cu. ft.) 30,235,601 

ee ae tek... oe 4 4,049,382 
Vehicles— 

0 a ee ee No. 1,437 

0 ROT eae 2) eee oe a £ 672 

NE a et a 711 

Reet OAT TA RA. Pee fie oe cS 39 


Passenger Buses.{—The operations of com 


Senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. 
'industry. Only firms engaged in intercity and 
_ ross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved in the 


bus operators. 


28,861,344 


38, 482,035 
25,980, 439 
5,816,373 
3,546, 449 
3,138,774 


36,526,348 
2,835,251 
10,917,519 
2,607,760 
2,378, 406 
17,787,412 


1,955, 687 


4,064 
16,220,976 


31,217,234 
5,345,366 


36,529, 922 


45,860,927 
31,052,341 
6,552,230 
4,101,846 
4,154,510 


44,051, 416 
3,224,772 
13, 209 , 333 
3,790,376 
2,602,250 
21,224,685 


1,809,511 


4,790 
19,758,876 


36,303, 850 
9,725,781 


33,828, 214 


45,565, 248 
30, 532, 243 
5, 558, 646 
4,615,712 
4,858,647 


43,395, 634 
3,206,190 
13,935,847 
3,332,249 
2,641,829 
20,279,519 


2,169,614 


4,450 
19,355, 843 


33, 888, 412 
7,650,548 


36,677,325 


50,829,107 
33,405,626 
6, 716,600 
5,432,317 
5,274, 564 


47,918,103 
3,412,197 
16, 437, 937 
3,117,692 
2,865,304 
22,084,973 


2,911,004 


4,864 
21,725,734 


35,333,750 
12,630,680 


panies predominantly engaged in pas- 


Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
rural operations and having an annual 


provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban transit 


53 By, istics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. 


t Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1962-66 


Nors.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
RN A nS AE OEE Te [nee SOE Pa eee Fs. 
Carriers Reporting............-+-sese+e+ No. 159 166 162 158 
Property Account—Fixed Assets......... $ 79,436,779 | 76,252,295 15,007,987 | 73,864,251 | 78,653,611 
ReveNnUCSsaie eee ee ee VE ner es $ 57,057,805 | 61,236,860 | 63,170,601 68,841,256 | 86,429,354 — 
Regular Passenger Service— 
Intercity and rural............-+-eeeeee $ 45,051,213 | 47,960,347 | 47,945,483 52,304,349 | 60,769, 147 
Urban and suburban...........+e+0+0 $ 686, 019 879,221 752,507 891,364 | 1,063,730 
Chartered ServiCe.........-sseeeeeceeeres $ 6,125,050 | 6,597,127 | 7,498,220 8,068,519 | 10,101,725 
Other transportation revenue.........++-- $ 5,195,523 | 5,800,165 6,974,391 | 7,577,024 8,494, 752 
Operating Expemses...........--..-+++005 $ 51,845,161 | 55,725,517 | 57,782,444 61,737,884 | 70,170,546 | 
Maintenancess yes... b eeQGRe cet oe seach $ 10,927,855 | 11,212,351 | 11,270, 499 11,573,622 | 12,287,006 | 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. $ 13,388,754 | 14,624,686 | 14,875,560 16,343,963 | 19,522,951 
Other transportation expenses.........+++ $ 10,677,733 | 11,675,266 | 11,512,062 12,851,723 | 14,728,273 | 
Operating taxes and licences..........+.-+ $ 4,237,632 | 4,496,626 | 4,658,792 4,573,880 5,254,826 | 
Other operating expenseS........+.-+++0++ $ 12,613,187 | 13,716,588 | 15,465,531 16,294,696 | 18,377,490 
Net Operating Revenues.............--+- $ 5,212,644 | 5,521,343 5,388,157 | 7,103,372 10, 258, 808 
Traffic and Employees— | 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural..............-.+5: No. | 50,591,146 | 48,638,373 | 46,646,418 45,606,246 | 49,840,586 
Urban and suburban..............--- S 4,756,342 | 5,019,002 | 4,571,884 4,570,831 4,759,006 | 
Special and chartered service.......... - 5,347,173 | 6,382,415 | 6,121,076 6,504, 753 9,053, 905 | 
Bus Miles— 

Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural.............+-.-6- No. | 90,753,096 | 93,448,880 | 94,124,250 90,704,870 | 107,560,495 | 
Urban and suburban............-+-6- S 1,664,367 | 1,881,933 | 1,712,294 2,062,317 2,783,341 | 

Special and chartered BEL WICC. teres os 10,049,231 | 11,385,383 | 12,009,902 12,203,870 | 14,749,766. 

Gasoline consumed...........-0eeeeeeeee gal. 4,501,251 | 4,184,529 | 3,703,651 3,677,222 3,551,898 | 
Diesel oil consumed........... 02s eee ees y 9,908,848 | 10,328,872 | 9,812,916 11,040,793] 13,204,813 
Employees— | 

Average employed during year......... No. 4,662 4,724 4,650 4,738 5,193. 

Total salaries and wageS..........++++- $ 92,197,171 | 23,736,153 | 23,984, 134 25,854,643 | 30,512,856 

Working proprietors..........+-sseeeees No. 58 59 48 53 46 

Withdrawals of working proprietors...... $ 150,308 140,663 117,859 152,718 197,050. 
Equipment— | 
Buses... eee he Oe ERAN na oc ae Gee .O Oe No 2,393 2,457 2,513 2,622 2,746: 
(ASOMNGME ED diem nce: « Sas ona Hele sre se 1,191 DRIVE 1,089 1,086 1,100 
Ne en, Ns eats, sie eeatalia Setter stensre ef 1,202 1,313 1,424 1,586 1,646, 


Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 


systems has been extensively reorganized in recent years because of major changes made 
in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres. The current 
series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, 


streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


12.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 | 
wie eg ee ee ee 
Passenger Fares!.............-- No. | 995,169,878 | 988,147,638 994,239,184 | 985,164,840 1,036, 423,24 

Motor DUS Me nce cn eee «- ef 643,307,389 | 665,481,904 690,881,295 | 678,017,658 706 ,647, 28 | 
Mrolley COBCM ccscuen mre: <1: 2 172,487,505 149 996, 752 133,197,665 130, 414, 263 116,005, 60 
SETERUCHI: socie rales «a siareteleveretars se Ay 136,550,346 125,937,437 122,023,961 124,787,132 96 , 826,09. 
SiO Ntendn (on sosedr nue Ds ee 32,874, 696 36,491,918 38,055, 729 41,373,620 104, 754,42 
Ghartetedav-cac-tratos Aco rate < 9,949,942 9,168,657 9,662,154 10,332,687 9,852, 17 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ * 2 1,070,970 418,380 239, 485 2,337, 64 
Vehicle-Miles Run.............. No. | 202,445,806 | 208,121,107 212,804,909 | 213,779,503 240,317, 65. 
Motormbus! sown sides mererroct . 138, 252,679 142,779,355 150,113,461 152,806, 059 165, 857,1 
Trovley coachicaret etnies is 32,862,744 32,390,625 28, 748, 408 27,654,912 24,545, 36) 
Streetcar. talcaceimenis sien, stots eS 21, 240,370 20,302, 402 20,118,497 19,912, 282 14,612,8) 
Sub wayscan.ve-cneceeteset een < 6,951,856 8,967, 566 9,474,168 9,644, 797 30,309, 2t 
Ghartered-s. shat dees See a 3,138, 157 2,985, 243 3,628,719 3,495,176 3,502, 8: 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ a 2 745,916 721,656 266,277 490, 2: 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Fue! Consumed— 
TE eo vicin sis » acai Beant gal, 18,385,972 19,820,960 20,713,770 23,149,602 26, 217,292 
DESL RIND 6a gees aati fi sy 9,096, 746 9, 388, 808 8,874,984 7,565,509 6,544,005 
Liquid petroleum gases........ ee 188, 000 313,302 277 ;e00 256, 069 246 , 863 
Passenger Vehicles im Service... No. 7,386 7,509 75641 7,939 8,483 
een i 5, 267 5,432 5,609 5,774 6,103 
Mrouoey COACH 3.45.2... see ees ¢ 1,170 1,167 1,122 1,096 989 
BUCA, ooo el ini e's. c's os ccsin ances a 791 740 740 735 688 
NEIVECAT 5556). cs dee cess sc cs * 158 170 170 334 703 
Finances— 
BEOURL ASSCLS... ois ies lect cece $ 292,158,0713) 298,479,3813| 262,078, 1643 288,415,7683| 318,872,6293 
Long-term debt.............. . 3 179, 674,5763| 188,892,5053) 145,993, 8953 161,586,1253) 177,127,8973 
Capital stock and surplus...... $ 74,991,4643| 75,679,4763| 80,824, 2363 82,276,9313]  87,980,8053 
Operating revenues............ $ 141,608,500 | 142,451,128 | 151,851,962 164,054,532 | 182,551,307 
_ Operating expenses............. $ 141,620,749 | 146,280,067 | 151,389,907 | 166, 745,551 | 186,873,252 
Ratio of expenses to revenues.. p.c. 100.01 102.70 99.70 98.38 97.68 
Pamployees.. es No. 18,157 18,182 17,961 18,645 19,694 
Salaries and wages............. $ 88,145,609 90,839, 804 95,759,397 | 106,345,817 | 121,270,890 
1 Tnitial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 2 Included in other items, 3 Excludes British 


Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


|. There are two subway systems in operation in Canada; the Toronto subway was 
officially opened on Mar. 30, 1954 and the Montreal subway went into public use on Oct. 
17, 1966. 


| 

| Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 426,105 motor vehicle traffic 
accidents reported in 1966 compared with 398,127 in the previous year. Deaths from 
such accidents continue their upward trend, numbering 4,902 in 1965 and 5,281 in 1966 
as against 3,184 in 1956. Statistics for 1966, reported by place of occurrence, are given by 
province in Table 13 but it should be noted that, although motorists are required by law 
to report accidents, complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all prov- 
Inces. According to DBS vital statistics data, reported on a different basis, there were 
5,320 deaths from motor vehicle traffic accidents in 1966. 


13.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1966 


, val 
Tem Nfid.|P.E.1] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and | Canada 


[See SS ee (Se eeeeer (Gerace | a es |e en eee 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Accidents Reported .| 7,266 1,599/12, 463 10, 133/135, 143/139, 781| 17,380) 21,664) 35,842] 44,187 656|| 426,105 
|) 2) eae 78 26; 201) 210) 1,466} 1,347 159 216 291 445 7) 4,446 
| Mevon-fatal..../...... 1,673) 403) 2,457) 2,746) 27,631] 44,246] 5,434] 4,338] 5,764 12,690 181} 107, 563 
_ Property damage!..| 5,515} 1,161] 9,805] 7,177 106,046} 94,188) 11,787] 17,110] 29,787] 31,052 468) 314, 096 


| 


Persons Killed....... 93 33} 229; = 231) 1,727) 1,596 207 209 399 520 


a 27 17 85 78 593 615 71 122 179 200 
Passengers.......... 27 10 68 66 498 505 87 114 119 173 
Pedestrians......... 36 4 67 70 529 380 37 32 43 118 
(maereyelists........... 1 2 4 10 75 39 3 2 2 9 — 147 


| passengers........ ves | siete] gale) 147 6 5 7. 3g) s = 

: ites...,.......... peas foe 10 3 4 9 ee 29 
| 

| 

| 


bo Pe a 
—_ 
lor] 
~I 
—s 


t 
i 


Persons Injured..... 2,398; 609) 3,432) 4,259) 41,223] 65,210) 8,049| 7,150! 9,120 19, 456 297|| 161,197 

a 676} 277) 1,204} 1,671) 11,499] 27,446] 3,595] 2,960] 3 ,083} 7,949 121}, 60,981 
| Passengers.......... 991;  262/ 1,338) 1,836] 18,293] 26,110} 3,395} 3,457] 4,135] 9 , 005 147], 68,969 
| Pedestrians......... 627 57; 669} 497) 8,398] 7,092 588 407 831} 1,453 12), 20,631 
umeeeyclists........... 39 12 97| 113) 1,853] 1,539 145 101 171 365 1) 4,436 


__ passengers......., 46 1} © 109] 112) °1,180) 2,923 299 203 299 661 16), 5,849 
Meners..,........... 19) — 15 30] .-=— 100 27 2 101 17, — 331 


‘Total Property : 
Damage....... $060) 3,553 745] 6,206) 5,420 bs 72,953} 8,066) 11,755] 17,508] 26,196 590|| 152,9922 


‘4 pel reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Excludes 
Quebec : 
| e 
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PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding shipping is consolidated in the 
Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amendments the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 


Within the region from approximately Havre St. Pierre on the St. Lawrence River 
upstream to the head of the Great Lakes, the carriage of goods or passengers from one 
Canadian port to another Canadian port, commonly known as the coasting trade, is res- 
tricted to ships registered in Canada. Elsewhere in Canada, the coasting trade is open 
to all Commonwealth ships. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, anc 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded tc 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recordec 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department, of Transport and the National Harbour 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by thi 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Water Transpor 
Committee, Canadian Transport Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Transportatio. 
and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1964-66 


5 Nore.—Figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 194 
edition. 


1964 1965 1966 
Province or Territory G 

: ross : Gross : Gross | 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
oie ae I A ie RT SRR eRe ee | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
Ainorfonnchaid tk asta faces 849 88,735 884 103,308 947 125,2) 
Prince Edward Island............-- 819 20,922 922 21,515 1,046 24,1) 
Netra SCOLIA. J tem ta: nee oye peas 6, 943 166,439 7,259 176,273 7,432 193,3. 
New Brunswick... ::steae’ «+ aes 2 325 116,092 2,480 122,125 2,604 143,8 
@ieteo wes Mities h- «shame setae 2,912 919,936 2,999 | 1,013,820 3,099 1,072,4 
On Ati iandhor coon dens rao res 2,465 914,475 2,485 | 1,009,927 2,549 1,115,6 
Bi naib bi aiieee coeoruiessnt> ease ate « 119 19,657 114 19,085 110 19,5 
GAalcatGhew.all teariactcclelsere beasts 1 108 1 108 1 1 
Rivertat Pee liauscauck so tun een = 12 686 12 686 12 1 
British Golumbias. cece sccledeees: | 7,266 709 , 662 7,569 798,994 7,929 854,2 
Yukon Territory.........60.0-00000: 6 1,435 6 1,435 6 1,4 
aes ee al = eee $$ | or 
Totals. 2070. yo. Merete. 23,718 | 2,958,147 24,731 | 3,267,276 25,735 3,5505' 
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Shipping Traffic.—Table 2 shows the number and tonnage of all vessels (except 
those of less than 15 registered net tons, naval vessels and, for 1962-66, fishing vessels) 
entering Canadian customs and non-customs ports. Previous to 1957, only the inter- 
national and coastwise movements of cargo in and out of customs ports were recorded. 


2.-—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1957-66 


In International Sea- In Coastwise 
borne Shipping Shipping Totals 
fee R ari. R A do. 
egistere egistere Registere 
Vessels Nei Tons Vessels Net "Tons Vessels ‘Net Dona 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AR ee ee cere, BS 3D, oo2 66,149, 552 104,079 76,535, 160 139,431 142,684,712 
eres... yeti. See Sh Ae Re), . 30,710 57,738 , 034 100, 234 76,197,625 130,944 133 , 935,659 
Ree! eae. | PS We 305251 67, 526, 464 110, 702 85,536, 408 143 , 953 153 , 062,872 
Th), eds SI od rt ERD RIS os 33,397 74, 805,002 120,125 88,493,116 158, 522 163, 298, 118 
oo SS SRR ere Sane Oe ee ee 31,832 77,140,524 | 115,339 91,157,708 147,171 168 , 298 , 232 
a aR 4 a 30, 269 81,942,501 112,325 87,767,018 142,594 169,709,519 
ee: SALT AR RT 29,169 87,385,238 107, 232 87 , 257,470 136.401 174,642,708 
ere... sate. SE. DSO eer... 29, 809 92,799,912 105, 186 91,007 726 134,995 183 , 807,638 
Dn cage a ae ne a 28,792 98,128,231 99, 153 89, 368, 142 127,945 187,491,373 
Brrr. We AS... RES. 28 , 871 99, 852, 760 102,400 96,648 426 1319071 196,501, 186 


3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1966 with Totals for 1965 


Norr.—Only ports handling over 300,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise 
Province and Port ae pers itr 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Newfoundland.................... 2,097,521 | 1,022,179 | 1,479,022 | 2,070,354 | 6,669,076 6,930,325 
Waeorner Brooks: -is3......55..05 854 431, 885 185,045 18,728 439 , 835 1,075,493 1,070,582 
Wee stand. 4. or. 2... ok ease. 564, 684 — 499 , 946 9,659 1,074,289 1,356, 569 
WFODN Sci 0685.3... sock 8,801 297,469 63, 189 528, 948 898, 407 800,048 
WemlrOOd 1.26. OPS, 2... Led ete.! 21,074 382,690 283 , 434 71 687, 269 526, 336 
MINI GO0. SUE OPE) Foe fad Be, . 399,383 41,245 80 125,876 566, 584 585, 152 
| Port aux Basquesia. t..1 208 BAe. . 262 332 41,470 360, 720 402,784 397,602 
Serruonvillenc20),3....)25.052.! 283 , 422 15, 261 86, 322 6,511 391,516 338, 281 
Prince Edward Island............. 94,416 134,890 137,397 363,747 730,450 593,857 
@eenarlottetown:..2/.......c.¢..0..- 14,642 125,121 113,124 328,017 580, 904 487,278 
| 

COLA). 25508955 oe bode os . x05 6,506,397 | 5,296,798 | 4,982,173 | 1,566,183 | 17,451,551 || 16,979,597 
| A, BREST EL 2,846,022 4,227,840 1,950,486 382,721 9,407,069 9,547,796 
REY. coke BES. Ons, ... | 652. 672.. 125,977 941,635 1,358, 586 846, 594 Ber al4 OP 2,652,031 
MTSPOTE.). BSF SeOvclas  ek 0; bares. 1,881,000 3 17, — 1,882,720 2,025,225 
| Port Hawkesbury................. 660, 821 93 , 636 22,641 24,627 801,725 753,673 
lmmeorth Sydney®..:............5.. jul aleys 150 398, 408 36, 154 445,844 404, 880 
| Little Narrows...:................ 119, 830 — 195, 655 — 815,485 410,304 
| 

New Brunswick................... 2,560,979 | 3,165,085 | 1,089,125 | 1,016,129 | 7,831,318 7,838, 668 
Went John... ..0..0.2......005- nese 1,570,814 | 2,946,613 1,028,058 434,307 | 5,979,792 5,817,861 
| Meanousie.. 05. 0.6.... 0. cede b ieee 707,539 20,611 4,646 — 732,796 704,716 
SE a ee 42,529,690 | 15,994,080 | 10,461,281 | 18,494,131 | 87,479,182 || 83,377,152 
ee. Soe hae...) hae. 2... 5,547,612 6,475,397 4,603,062 6,209,649 | 22,835,720 21,911,334 
| Sept Iles-Pointe Noire............ 17,046, 227 462,907 | 2,175,113 263,531 | 19,947,778 18,674,547 
| ee een 9, 229, 223 181,301 70, 229 10,589 9,491,342 9,354,170 
Weemae Comeau.2.::.......20l.cc.: 3,930, 559 1,826,515 277,453 2,391,845 | 8,426,372 8,435,209 
Se eae eas 1,614,115 1,190,994 165,059 3, 396, 239 6,366, 407 6,329,205 
BS EON Lt ro! ese ree 2,161,509 429,336 34,110 2,532,459 5,157,414 4,591,928 
Wwerois-Rivieres..............00005 1,682,654 1,104,260 1,897 1,733,265 | 4,522,076 4,775,889 
eee 450,311 3, 047,963 16, 802 637,382 4,152,458 3,321,368 
(Mmontrecocur...................... 477, 223 938, 529 137,370 21,635 1,574,757 966, 203 
i Havre St. Pierre.................. — 2,973 999 , 931 10,659 1,013, 563 1,442,589 
ho co oie vn dase hee — 90 843, 229 26, 030 869 , 349 898, 954 
ain... 822 83, 067 2,828 479 527 566, 244 512,953 


MIE 05. LIS bse wads | 40,971 56,417 75, 866 347,349 520, 603 541,668 
| 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1966 with Totals for 1965—concluded 


International Coastwise 
Province and Port tout ee: 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
ja 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Ontario: cco0 ecco see eee cere 9,008,145 | 23,732,290 | 22,520,302 | 16, 089,919 | 71,350,656 || 67,101,525 
Port Arthur-Fort William........ 3,430, 874 420,302 | 14,493,010 | 1,164,577 19,508,763 || 17,037,685 
Hamilton. bo Uesnccty shoe me 191,495 | 7,320,080 503,714 | 2,703,387 | 10,718,676 || 10,293,615 
MonontO les odeccs ccs cate cet foe 223,293 | 3,159,435 276,594 | 1,935,356 | 5,594,678 5,826,109 
SaultsStesMariessccctsecete cser 241,464 | 3,596,630 239,174 960,968 | 5,038,236 5,403,016 
Sarnigers cor mec eRe ace De 198,860 | 1,358,906 | 2,374,845 498,835 | 4,430,946 4,174,823 
Port Colborne: creme we ee ee 1,467,299 430,378 396,467 | 1,129,028 | 3,423,172 2,925,118 
Windsor-Walkerville..........-..- 274,319 | 1,695,620 558, 139 549,039 | 3,077,117 2,896,075 
Pore Credit.) pees cies ae cess ee Sie 4,411 2,323,367 223 , 382 445 954 2,997,114 1,979 , 287 
GISEKSON S54. « elle whi erdse wile stators Srelers ah 29, 550 104,654 530, 654 1,551,847 2,216,705 1,934,028 
Pictoneet. . shoes ce eke tteeers 809,175 103,590 272,670 35,009 | 1,220,444 1,199,404 
Porte. GolborneG hacks ccs eee beens — — 1,161,741 — 1,161,741 1,079,950 
(rie KN as) (Makes s ala be oo Obi Foe OOo 225,040 21,703 383,775 441,469 1,071,987 1,077,693 
Prescott... eer e ee hose ae ee Se , 750 303,390 175,218 544,636.| 1,030,994 1,306,900 
Mittio: Current Merete eee enter 508,800 405,368 22 36,973 951,163 1,151,399 
Kingston... 5. Mee.stitos 26 oo eee 63,762 | — 174,543 136,061 388 , 232 762,598 675, 427 
Midland’, Piet. ken. eee setters — 45,690 808 675,950 722,448 724,357 
Thorold s.....f dees ce ene eee 132,607 328, 636 — 255,679 716,922 674,616 | 
Depot: Harbout..o. 25 20k 5 come sn sss 697 , 056 — 7,799 — 704,855 734,370 | 
PaITy BOUNG. coos scene heey oyeie's 6 3,416 16,106 — 393 , 367 412,889 421,148 
Michipicoten Harbour...........- 251,758 31,410 85,015 42,841 411,024 442,304, 
Owe Sound ena nce cts casa — 34,170 442 359,876 394, 488 410,925. 
Port Stanley=:. e4). enen oe eee: — 144,874 15,885 219 , 254 380,013 398, 184 | 
Oshaware Pee eo es 427 170,790 — 166,519 337,736 302, 728 | 
Port, Bunwellic casemate. eee or _ 331,362 — — 331,362 312,399 | 
Belleville coun accrnccncce _ 126,996 165,346 37,404 329,746 337, 182. 
Manitob as socdscccsac tee tecics ote 656,804 17,493 13,472 271 688, 040 766,977 
Churchill... ses: Seti cacepmarcmens 656, 804 17,493 13,472 271 688 , 040 766,977 
British Columbia...............--- 20,533,120 | 3,657,434 | 20,977,732 21,043,259 | 66,211,545 || 58,385,461 
VianCOUVeI Mee re eee reat: ote ae 10,409,188 | 1,859,022 | 5,427,030] 3, 957,227 | 21,652,467 || 20,502,089 
New Westminster.............006: 1,255, 247 924,341 | 2,414,130 | 1,557,888 | 5,451,606 4,858, 707 
IN ANATINIO. Bae. geicces beureet oc cuertors 648, 186 95,523 | - 253,304 1,702,162 2,699,175 1,965,910 
Victoria. cc ere sane oe. | eee eee 1,123,795 68 , 053 355, 283 901,850 | 2,448,981 2,404, 832 
Duncan Bay-Campbell River..... 461,573 79,265 190,833 | 1,683,047 | 2,414,718 2,325,088. 
Britannia Beach 67,513 — 996, 447 899,409 } 1,963,369 1,580, 124 
PowelluRiversieen..c sees. 360,573 39,085 279,812 | 1,070,642 | 1,750,112 1,641,664 
Grotton see eee Ae Caen eee 415,169 47,001 93,695 | 1,074,921 1,630, 786 1,333,179 
PorteAl bernie Woon. tees ee tee ee 817,539 37,047 16,548 746, 142 1,617,276 1,250,371 
Prince: Ruperlpaeeee. 0. aaeee 646, 852 385, 280 34,722 446,278 | 1,513,132 1,310,835 
North Arm Fraser River........- 7,480 — 298, 543 1,090,481 1,396,504 1,017,496 
Port Melloneeco scorn ees 66 , 607 Dido 62,745 | 1,152,595 | 1,287,670 1,120,299 
@cean Falls Met Oey... pak eee. 80,800 76, 588 326,251 664,743 | 1,148,382 1,391,059 
A ySMii thy, senses «ore ce a ele steretee 4,400 — 880,017 52,912 937,329 748, 142 
INSMOR IRONY ease neneboogo cbs donor Ss — 136 , 886 692, 154 829,040 281,417 
Blibber Baye sees eee eee 713,677 — 59,814 64 773,000 791,221 
Rtimat, «. eiels Set keine coh he ees 74,784 517,078 85, 964 82,047 759,873 808, 235 
Teakerne ATM ..eens cs sie aes eee 1,260 -— 420, 861 270,602 692, 723 323 , 442 
TPoxad a. sc 8. Manes oun occ ae ee 630, 666 — 3,036 4,020 637, 722 685,573 
Ghiemainusmaseeee. «< ce- eee oe 310, 287 1p) PAYS 213,906 | 36, 682 573,132 483 , 685 
Blind Bava. fenate an... 5 meh ates ss — — 308, 729 | 212,215 520,944 319, 93€ 
Jad way cco ters Sete t eae 475,830 — 192 ; 6, 258 482, 280 236, 22¢ 
FM aNSiSe, cote oceanic sere ere 309, 531 — 87,130 } 52,254 448 915 371,276 
Beaver Covelssierss..c.eeheeee ee _ — 423,926 | 18,637 442 563 283 , 358 
Bam berton.ts iss sieves ce vee wees 24,118 31,053 338,101 37,359 430,631 323,86! 
arate RuLVebe tient col. nee as ctoemolss _— — 399,418 14,099 413,517 167, 70¢ 
YAN MOC a. SAR ey Mae EOC e Ono 318,535 — 85,788 4,261 408, 584 309, 41' 
WidNAN GA. cae Lae heeds ccietemtie reer 153, 290 — 226,891 4,384 384, 565 221,35 
QUABING, 9.205: Seeded. aageeeteesh 52,516 102,290 104, 285 95,305 354,396 384,87: 
Squamish £1) Li s.4seevew 8,074 38,340 215,823 53,145 315,382 212,03’ 
Northwest Territories............. — — 1,090 41,956 43,046 42,05) 
Motalsle Mod oheodcaeeaeer 83,987,072 | 53,020,249 | 60,761,594 60,685,949 |258, 454, 864 242, 015,61) 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. Thes: 
include cargoes for or from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and unloaded in coastwis: 
shipping, ie., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. There is, as well, th: 


q 


i 


| 


! 
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(oe ne ee en nT 
in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading 


and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports 
amounts to a large volume. 


Shipping statistics, which cover traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs 
ports, do not include freight in transit or freight moved from one point to another within 
the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in foreign and 
coastwise shipping at the 13 ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1966. These ports 
handled 65.7 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 45.3 of the coastwise trade. 
The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in bulk form. 


4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 


N the Largest Tonnages in 1966 


Nore.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed, 


International Coastwise 


Port and Commodity Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded | Unloaded 


tons tons tons tons tons 


MINS EE. C6 es hs OEE. SAEs a 4 5 1QER SEA os 5,547,612 | 6,475,397 | 4,603,062 | 6,209,649 || 22,835,720 
hs oh eos chines sbaute enecek 3,407, 739 79,094 6,422 4,208,676 7,701,931 
Meo) Wee S858 26h BOs bE sk SVAN 62,296 2,198,631 2,408, 430 55,483 4,724,840 
645d GORA ERT eT Ek haces wn os _— 268,645 1,152,253 4,400 1,425, 298 
Bmmee petroleum... .. 5. 5ks ha. . wees esc eoav es — 811,225 11,995 _— 823,220 
Bee PUATENINOUB es 6... AWE e es oss oe ener does 30 395, 039 35 171,881 566, 985 
te a fare PBS LOR ae a ae -cieoate woe 141,709 24, 582 — 307, 064 473,355 
RE en A eee eet be. cles cas 98,714 359, 691 — — 458,405 
Plate and sheet steel...............ccc eee eceeee 62,301 123, 408 18,825 203 , 819 408 , 353 
RE PAE. LGR Ahan cck «en otis acs 320 334, 231 10 _— 334,561 
es = 1 EL a tenuconcscls rere oraneieiene’s 232 54,622 150 267 , 828 322 , 832 
Lubricating oil and grease............0.ecc000- 890 68, 600 199,903 23 , 957 293 , 350 
| ESTELLA eee eat cates Bb pie TREE ae A Seen ee —_ 10 — 251,851 251, 861 
OUT I ooo ERR PGE ice ve boresiesmraiec!s 235,585 1,116 3,728 1,572 242,001 
eae ay omen er) ar ee 49 252 10,379 166, 950 1,900 228,481 
ae eee a eee bre a a 80,654 82,446 — 48,470 211,570 
Bars and rods, steel....... BPRS Foch i hanctun ov sesnsxerch 3,416 169, 748 15, 202 17,188 205, 554 
I a0 benno k HN LEME scares kapistoccvenenevelels 172,326 5,799 1,768 2,471 182,364 
MCUUTAL SHADES | 665 6b. oc eeevclc eee ccseomeves 9,628 116,377 43,740 4,479 174, 224 
I Oho k MOR eo cone ole en ce. 38,530 — — 115,083 153,613 
Miscellaneous food preparations, n.é.s........... 18,746 11,931 47,556 51,839 130,072 
are stars co) ER Es so ches ds oan ccs 11,278 —_— — 115,900 127,178 
MrIeSSES, CTUCO 2A%. 62. nid ses cs ceee delve ole oss —_ 110,844 — -— 110,844 
ne eb aed oc Fe ees oe ve wade 19,973 11,340 — 58,500 89,813 
Organic chemicals, n.é.8.............eceeceeees 23 , 858 (46,912 5,012 9,078 84,860 
MTROTS § 156.8..5 5.224 C4 UG bs cans decease os. 12,147 42,277 25,215 2,191 81,830 
Mewer and alloys. ...... 095 63.6. 0cce ce GS. 63, 403 526 153 6,218 70,300 
Crude non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.............. 49,078 17,065 10 a 66, 153 
Petroleum coal products, n.e.8...........0..00-- 9,664 2,644 12,948 36, 905 62,151 
BMP ICONDCT OFO. iis chic cise dev ecbuceseceets 58,895 1,148 — — 60, 043 
Personal and household goods..............0... 4,493 32,532 13,127 6,763 56,915 
BE PALO YS 1006 C65: 5 55s as wcrc sv ss io oldele date oe 16,946 32,435 4,500 320 54,201 
Meer and malt flour. 62.06. oo ccc. ccs ce civleo ules os 10,768 10 -— 42,382 53, 160 
Other commodities not listed...............0.. 884,741 1,062,090 465, 130 198,431 2,605,392 
PISCE isc ssi hiss: mons cs ser eh HEB. 10,409,188 | 1,859,022 | 5,427,030 | 3,957,227 || 21,652,467 
Wh 4,246,672 —_ 8,745 40 4,255,457 
252, 807 —~ 2,385,045 222,670 2,861,522 

1,500 314,978 13,261 1,695,927 2,025,666 

1,155, 753 14,797 54,320 141,578 1,366,448 

176, 653 42,598 169, 089 935,574 1,323,914 

63,763 202,578 1,007,034 106 1,273,481 

1,100,011 5,651 4,123 1 1,109,786 

157,600 3,120 817,021 6,300 984,041 

817,355 _— 169 — 817,524 

513,690 — 31,850 — 545, 540 

44,959 15,023 379, 584 8 439 , 584 

19,969 25 1,716 365, 681 387 , 391 

152,329 402 1,480 193 , 083 347 , 294 

341,916 26 e _ 341,949 

237,294 — — — 237, 294 

210,469 26,487 236 , 966 


= 10 
35, €53 5,151 7,688 143 , 933 192,425 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 


the Largest Tonnages in 1966—continued 


International Coastwise 


Port and Commodity 


tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver—concluded 
Phosphate rOCker. nee teeta anes eheletecore Vererestegentas — 153,784 — — 
Inorganic chemicalsi ::3....)/3 5. Ge ence ee 2,630 2,466 138,899 485 
RilaxsGedicnta ces Geren nite hh Otel co eta Aetelar 139, 457 — — _— 
IRB TICR POS Meee ie Kitt hele ete Ton Wee clautyetenehoneege 56,494 81,870 17 — 
Copper ore and concentrates. ............+-06+- 123, 567 _ _ 2,326 
OV we tal a: ee eee eet eee dk: oc ass omc 123,609 — — _ 
Ria WiSUGAL. Sate ae zise nie Dee Om eine cg tanene — — —_ 110,807 
Wheat Hour.c:.5s 5445050 Sheek Gen pocrot hee 102,478 — = _— 
Riveter R ean MEER UTR REG AEIS Setieh obec « aakechenemgs 93 , 958 ee = — 
Concentrated complete feeds..............-.55- 92,749 165 15 4 
Plate andisheet steelsqin sak ces ee eee bs saccaseiue 57 86, 506 3,731 84 
Structuralishanesteeeee eek cic teat m eterna: 8,257 59, 986 17,250 799 
Orpanre chemicales <2 0.2... oat ees + ogee eee 4,983 4,685 72,998 120 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 7.€.8.........-- 12,671 18, 687 41,435 222 
MinVvestOn Chs.0.5= Sa eee ee eek bie ciiderheress 4,107 — 63,364 
Mixchunerys fice-Stcen cr pane eek crn eueies 2,645 17,829 35,091 10,653 
Barstand- rods, steels ct een ee eek sree ee 139 53, 887 1,808 — 
Veneer and plywOOds. 2h eeeiae cere gine ach: 28 , 273 22,507 1,807 5 
Other commodities not listed.................- 294,190 541, 822 206 , 310 63,447 
Port Arthur-Fort William...................... 3,430,874 423,002 | 14,493,010 | 1,164,577 
Wines Geeta eae be eI ete etc b cuenereMenepomsce,s 166,990 — 11,705,402 —- 
Tron ore and concentrates. ..........---.0se000: 2,036, 007 — 654, 841 — 
IBY CN can poo boop GacaOO esd ao dade CON GOOUGSE 199, 408 — 867 , 864 -- 
OBST ee nares Nea G ee oh cette seems Pepegsga® + 42,701 _— 523,175 — 
igaseed = fe fr oi bem ee Okeke eebeeews 229,563 = 168,834 a 
Coalibituminousys...cs.e eaten oe eee etek — 823 , 523 “= — 
Pal WOOO Ss ca.7 Pesci C8 Us ens at 1h 58 bb gue 86,740 — 10,500 207, 000 
OIEOLL, 0 eS og Fsteteee Sanaa ohh tu nenemiermeaserne —_— — 6,310 272 , 953 
EUV Cie. or ee er eee a SAO TS Thee 6 the eee seers 122,454 — 115,808 —_ 
INE WEDLING Rew teni ee haa sat ae ok hope catia 218,757 13 091 a 
WihiGat MOUr eee ee ie ccs see ae ae bs th bike teres. 23,993 we 127,585 50 
(Gasoline et PUR oko i 2:5 bn Mee Cea aE lancome cee _ 3,000 —- 140, 883 
Platetand sheetsteel «t:.24 ose es seed — 1,797 32 126,110 
Malfand' malt floury.ic), S223 4 snc See 27,854 — 87, 586. oe 
Hhullsssereenings and chat |e... =. oer 13, 885 — 101, 502 — 
Mertilizersiet sta iak ce The RR Sela eae. 102,834 — — 62 
Concentrated and complete feeds............... 84,455 _ 896 — 
Salte Aires oe 3 PU AR Cah kl Pee — — _ 64,433 
Ground "cereals447.6:8...66 2s eres ts ee ede eek = 11,303 _ 48 ,673 — 
Other commodities not listed...............--- 63, 860 94,669 72,961 353, 086 
Sep Tes: che0y Foci. 4 eee sa 2th Boe ne 14,538,883 403, 669 292,239 212,998 
Tron ore and concentrates. ............eeeeee eee 14,534,047 — 276,472 = 
MESO OL ee ert acre SIR SIN A fae SR tole neler ceeue eas — 349 , 356 2,776 19,011 
IBentonitewes ste. socks tea hes phe eee eee _ 51,730 —_ — 
Other commodities not listed................5- 4,836 2,583 12,991 193, 987 
Hamilton. ee 85 ees See oaks eee 191,495 | 7,326,080 503,714 | 2,793,387 
Tron ore and! concentrates: oo. 5 ..2:2..-0c-e- cee 9,168 3,474,661 — 2,012,221 
@oalebituminoust <r shes tea tee boc eenis -— Odie aly — — 
HM eleGillij. Beer ates os CSAs Pete ei clk eee eee — 142,845 2,600 495,687 
Plate and sheet steel............s.cccceeceeeees 42,397 6,543 225, 452 711 
SOVDEADS- fet deers terete tee ore nee eee 773 130,199 -—— — 
Wiheater, teesicaastat st eee tte Ei etl cee — 23,916 63 , 467 40, 284 
Other commodities not listed.................. 139,157 384,799 212,195 154,484 
Port Cartier rie ete tes 5 eee eee onc th epee 9,229, 223 181,301 70,229 10,589 
Tron ore and concentrates............2ee eee eee 9, 222,917 — 45,350 — 
dares toy a) Ie et DEP OO I eae be hrs rere ae orien ct “= 167,539 24,736 _ 
Other commodities not listed.................. 6, 306 13, 762 143 10,589 
13 SANE oe oeie, 6 choo aS e ean Gti eSas aca SOMBRE 2,846,022 | 4,227,840 | 1,959,486 382, 721 
@rude petroleum ess steers thease te toh eee — 3,193,418 — — 
uel 2 othie.cae Reaves snes cn eee his matter ene ter ec 2 2bT 758,454 | 1,275,345 45,804 
GES PSU «Bree ns oe eee oe e toon edehegs ol oheeeiens 1,770,955 10 16,972 — 
Gasoline, Bere Me ou ca ee a eaeace cat ace 1,640 8,845 595, 548 91,912 
Wiheat hee: Se cee eae ant eee conn ore ete creas 439 ,625 6, 966 ~~ 181, 462 
Wiheateflounieesie. acs. eee oe eaacie 156, 040 — 3,391 3,384 
umber and timber... hccen mene eee woe: 52,389 3,378 1,206 7 
Other commodities not listed..............0005 403,116 256, 769 58,024 60, 152 


Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 


Total 


tons 


153,784 
144, 480 
139, 457 
138,381 


125 ,893- 


123 , 609 


110,807 | 


102,478 


93,958 — 


92,938 


90,378 


86,292 | 
82,786 | 
73,015 | 


67,521 
66 , 218 


55,834 | 


52,592 


1,105,769 © 


19,511,463 
11,872,392 
2,690,848 
1, 067,272 
565, 946 
398, 397 
323 , 523 


304,240 
279, 263 
238, 262 
219,861 | 


151,578 
143, 883 
127,939 


115, 440 | 


115,387 
102,896 


85,351 | 


64, 433 
59, 976 


584,576 


15, 447, 789 


14,810,519 | 


371,143 
51,730. 


214,397. 
10,718,676 


5, 496,050. 


3,157.5 
641, 132 
275, 103 


130,972. 


127,667 
890, 635 


" 
\ 


9,407,069) 
3°193,418 


| 
! 


4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne C 


SHIPPING TRAFFIC 


(i enna 


the Largest Tonnages in 1966—concluded 


argo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 


825 


Handling 


International 
Port and Commodity a 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
RE MCAIS coer eA S BH. 3,930,559 | 1,826,515 
LSP yet Eee bee ee ee 2,466,308 433,705 
Re ee 574,087 651,107 
 lcaaaie ASIST CORTE Me OTR Ge amg SU Nerd! 230, 265 202,441 
SS a ey eae 149, 464 —_ 
Mack ee 318,412 — 
Rs Oe etat baa i hit 103,155 70,196 
Ee a Semanal § hyo abo, Saeee, ae — 132,487 
Alumina and bauxite ores............0.0000 — 202,214 
BEER U ROM nat J kaes,  PL08, Se eOea ee Ces — — 
DAS Boy ee rronsch 4244. veichctccs LMABE 52,133 — 
Other commodities not listed............077777 36,725 134,365 
Ee ee 1,614,115 | 1,190,994 
eee ee tes Downy — 913, 236 
BOSH. Seise lA Peer sli Precg ond vail, was 548 , 466 — 
ne) ne ie, 11,858 — 
Mtr ee, wae the Dis ie — 49,414 
MP Mbt oreiwel. to, .tinacweaeral! oct 341,058 
| ER CS ei ain me aa tetas 40, 264 — 
OS tee oe I SOELIUTOI GES yr pte 242,618 — 
_ Zine ore and concentrates..................01 1! 202,792 -— 
Meee, bituminow................... 0°" —_ 10,240 
Bee terete a So ek, JOR Biri 23 — 
ie cheng. 8 F... acl crmucccntismmes | Les 65 2,425 
REDE: 17 66, 027 
Pee OES Mies tnviiwe pit 64,773 — 
_ Other commodities not listed.........0 0011111! 162,181 149,648 
Meenn 29400 bos dell, nieve otvalc 1,570,814 | 2,946,613 
leece petroleum............................... — 2,329,321 
| a SA lO 23 , 402 72,603 
are Scot HUONG BEC eh aa 622,485 400 
Ny Se ea aa am tigine _— = 
Me ear ee? | cre “Orr tori nue- tere — 250, 456 
OUP eo oro Peed or reeey cc reke ne, 232,753 133 
NI cept bg. . Law cura tl «recede ck 117,719 679 
Wmaeeaber.and fimber.................0 00777 61,630 1,158 
meres 200.40. Sabri Due Avie 57,648 — 
| Other commodities not listed......./2. 10777177 455,177 291, 863 
“oronto DAREN Ie AMAR al key SHEN BE - 223,293 | 3,159,435 
fameal, bituminous... ...... 00. .0+.c000cc. oo, — 1,770,145 
ee Se ovata ¥ ine = 224,245 
ARN) LGA NSIRY Ssisy — _ 
a rad te oe 1H ose acs"E) wach, bs. ct, — 809 , 328 
eee ee ea 3,617 — 
ae Sauibor ks DAS BAUHNESE im 70, 988 
[oe EE ree nner — 11,023 
5 LSE Is 1s Siac — 121,650 
Seo Se. rer Rhee — = 
Soybean oil, meal and cake..........117. 0117 89,591 a 
| Other commodities not listed.....2)/077) 07117 130, 085 652,056 
ault a a a a 241,464 | 3,596,630 
Meeeetominons.....................0 ae 2,303,619 
Iron ore and concentrates.........2..7207 777777 oes 783, 290 
| he 5 ei Rare Ra ar ego ae re — 458,950 
ME de — 26, 007 
Plate and sheet steel........011020 0777777700777 26, 969 10,596 
‘Erimary iron and steel, n.e.s................. 120,847 258 
MS HO. AG rie) wiles ot. ae = 
ee re 63,347 = 
Other commodities not listed... 117207771177) 30,301 13,910 
inte Roe hose ie. eu, ee 2,507,344 59, 238 
(ron ore and concentrates...................... 2,400,904 _ 
Sr eae eee 106, 440 —_— 
ante RI TS SI a — 32,000 
Other commodities not listed.................. — 27, 238 


Coastwise 

Loaded Unloaded 

tons tons 
277,453 | 2,391,845 
— 1,958,221 

240, 200 i 
— 30,022 
— 70,635 
460 185,315 

23, 673 — 
13,120 144,352 
165,059 | 3,396,239 
43,799 545,633 
— 813, 710 
— 929,112 
11,289 549, 404 
1,394 229, 45S 
600 | 133,621 
2,743 141, 208 

75,993 — 

_ 1,749 
124 — 
29,117 52,343 

1, 028, 058 434,307 
648, 084 226 , 236 
332, 886 163, 189 

4,792 828 
267 55 
42,029 43,999 
276,594 | 1,935,356 
— 611,211 
79,985 396, 227 
— 321,554 
73,956 205,977 
— 113,730 
111,920 12,500 
2,906 95,474 
7,827 178 , 683 
239,174 960, 968 
— 524, 838 
6 285, 863 
124,076 1,636 
26, 826 86 
10 85,322 

a 1,913 
88 , 256 61,310 

1,882,874 50,533 

1,882,169 — 

— 29,774 
705 20,759 


tons 


8, 426,372 
4,858 , 234 
1, 225, 204 

432,706 


6,366, 407 
1,502,668 
1,362,176 
940,970 
610, 107 
341,062 
271,117 
242,618 
202,792 
144, 461 
143, 974 
78 , 483 
67,793 
64,897 
393 , 289 


5,979, 792 
2,329,321 
970,325 
622,885 
496,075 
250, 456 
238 , 506 
118, 398 
63,110 
57,648 
833, 068 


5,594,678 
2,381,356 
700, 457 
321,554 
309 , 328 


5, 038, 236 
2,303,619 
1,308, 128 
458, 950 
311,876 
163,277 
148,017 
85,332 
65, 260 
193,777 


4,499,989 
4,283,073 
106, 440 
61,774 
48,702 
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Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for 
handling of general cargo, and special equipment for bulk freight of all kinds. Facilities 
may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain 
elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair docks. 


Nine of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board and 11 other major harbours are administered by Harbour Commissioners, which 
include municipal as well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are 
some 300 public harbours under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport, 
- administered under rules and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. 
Harbour masters are appointed by the Minister of Transport for these harbours, their 
remuneration being paid from fees levied on vessels, under the terms of the Canada 
Shipping Act. | 

Throughout the country there are several thousand wharves and breakwaters 
administered by the Department of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act. These facilities are for the accommodation of cargo ships and commercial fishing 
craft and are under the general supervision of the Department of Transport District 
Marine Agents. Wharfingers, whose remuneration is determined as a percentage of 
whartage fees collected, are appointed for the direct supervision of these public wharves 
and floats. They are designed to accommodate the smallest fishing or pleasure craft or 
the largest ocean-going vessels, according to local requirements. At many ports, in 
addition to public harbour works operated by the administering authority, there are 
extensive dock and handling facilities owned by private companies including railway. 
lumber, pulp and paper, coal, steel, iron ore, petroleum, grain, fish and other industries 
moving large volumes of bulk materials. 

In 1966, the harbours of Canada handled more than 258,000,000 tons of cargo ir 
263,000 vessel arrivals and departures in international seaborne and coastwise shipping 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporatiol 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the followin; 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, col 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, ete., at the harbours of St. John’s, Halifax, Sain 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grai 
elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridge 
at Montreal. Facilities at the larger harbours are listed in Table 5, and summary traffi 
statistics for 1965 and 1966 in Table 6. Operating revenues and expenditures are give 
in Table 20, p. 841. 


5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board 
as at Dec. 31, 1966 


Norr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of t! 


National Harbours Board. 
Oo eae foam easehGt) eller ow) OVE SS eee ee 
Item Halifax Saint John} Quebec ee Montreal Vancouve 


{ 


Minimum depth of approach 


Channeli:.cisea spe «86 cbs {t. 70 30 20 35 35 
Harbour railway.......... miles 104 64 26 5 61 | 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc. No. 88 34 44 18 135 ] 
Length of berthing........ it. 35,445 24,931 36,300 9,188 74,000 40,¢ 


Transit-shed floor space...sq. ft. 1,451,902 938 , 000 739, 000 482,365 3,725,000 1,552, 6 


Cold storage warehouse | 
CAPACIEY..cnwcececeeeenes cu. ft. 1,719,000 900,000 500,000 — 2,900,000 3, 683,: 


. CANALS ’ 
er 
5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 

as at Dec. 31, 1966—concluded 


ee ee 


: ’ Item Halifax Saint John Quebec eed Montreal Vancouver 
Grain Elevators— 

lMMECILY................ bu. 5,152,500 | 3,000,000 | 8,000,000 9,300,000 22,262,000 | 21,775,500 
| Loading rate....... bu. per hr. 102,000 150,000 60,000 55,000 728,000 280, 000 
Floating crane capacity... tons 80 65 — _ 3651 75 
voal dock storage capacity “ — _— 250,000 400,000 175,000 110,000 
Dil tank storage capacity. . gal. 271,280,000 | 41,346,500 166,100,000 


_ 1 Includes a St. Lawrence Seaway crane of 275-ton capacity. 
‘\ 


| 


_ 6.—Summary Traffic Statistics 
an Board, 1965 and 1966 


Vessel Vessel 
| Port or Elevator Airivals Tonnage 
— = 
| ee No. No. 
| ES Ca alton a ane, aa 1965 1,768" | 1,360,000" 
1966 1,927 1,707,555 
|S ARS 06 eo a 1965 3,372 6,989,871 
| 1966 3/321 7,032,776 
| ee an 1965 1,792 4,044,562 
1966 1,856 4° 432997 
a Oe eee eee Ee 1965 155 280,020 
| 1966 168 263,991 
PE ee re 1965 3,151 7,872,000 
| 1966 2'818 6,834 000 
| LS SC aS ae aaa a 1965 2,061 3,937,558 
1966 1,876 3.716.577 
| EE ae es See Se 1965 6,318 | 21,646,140 
i. 1966 6,216 | 23°112'561 
| 
| See Bl einai cee 1965 
| 1966 
| Se ree are ee 1965 
1966 : B: 
SS SE Eas ie Conn Se 1965 98 318, 295 
| 1966 71 287,747 
| SSE ES ee 1965 21,746 | 19,220,510 
1966 20,951 | 197400,691 
SE a A | 1965 40,461" | 65,668,956" 
| 1966 39,204 | 66,788,895 
=| 
| 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the 
thority, 


m salt water. 


. 


. Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
‘sport canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
ia to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 


| 
| ri 


44,634,550 |1,279,000,000 | 320, 


Cargo 
Tonnage 


No. 


466 , 293 
669, 164 


9,952,713 
9,652,985 


6,115,008 
6, 468, 603 


518, 660 
504, 526 


6,646, 453 
6,494,192 


5,222,689 
5,079,615 


23, 445, 236 
24,872,222 


780, 248 
693,413 


20,166, 534 
21,703,121 


73,313,834 


76,187,851 


for Harbours Administered by the National Harbours 


Grain 
Elevator 


Deliveries 


636, 236 


| ae 


bu. 


22,429 328 
18,853, 696 


24,337,092 
22,262,951 


49 272,586 
47,330,573 


59, 958, 980 
48,719, 080 


142,642,311 
186, 126, 696 


20,317,332 
18,674,620 


10,104,816 
12,650,061 


25,002,972 
22,192,476 


169, 205,721 
203, 499, 755 


523,271,138 
580,309, 908 


__The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 


_—_—— 
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Lock (length, 


authorities. 


During 1966, 110,702,534 tons 
as compared with 99,395,117 tons of freight 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are 


Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1966 carried 178,486 passengers as compares 


with 157,813 in 1965. 


7.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of 


width and draught, respectively, 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. 


TRANSPORTATION 


nnn A A EO A A ee ee 


215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River ai 
A few small locks are operated by provincia 


of freight and 23,466 vessels passed through the canal; 
and 23,356 vessels during 1965. 
locked through the canals 


In additior 


Locks under the Control of the 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 
Locks 
Length Minimum Dimensions 
Name Location of 

Channel No. 

Length | Width | Dept! 

miles ft ft. ft 
Seaway Canals! 

Main Route— 
Souths Orereci sari Montreal to Caughnawaga............+- 20 2 766 80 30 | 
Beauharmoiss.cc- ses. Melocheville to Lake St. Francis....... 15 2 766 80 30 | 
Troquoiss.. sspoeess ees ee Troquois' Pointe. oie. $a. oes 1 1 766 80 30 | 
Wel tandegre are imei stcier Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 

Colborne, Lake Erie............-+-+: 27.60 8 859 80 30 

Non-toll— 

Lachine (not through 
Canal) wend yee eas Montreal to Lachine..............++00> Les: 2 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
CATIAN Ss). Steet eee Cornwall to closure dyke...........+6+- 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie........ ‘St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie.... 1.38 1 900 60 18.! 
Department of 
Transport Canals 

Atlantic Area— 

(Wanso. Canales cc cau cue @anso Causeway, NiS.-cccs d+ suse a 0.78 if 820 80 32 
Stweetenisiier see atas oa: St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Cape Breton, N.S..........--0+e eee: 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 

Richelieu River— 

SEa@ursee. 4. coer Sts Oursem@Quesses see soe. derarecgemees ¢ 0.12 1 339 45 12 
@ham bliy.ts i. s Mac Beets Chambly to St. Jean, Que.........-++-- 11.76 0) 125. Anlns23853 6. 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
SiGe NN endo nkepewoans Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Pavers tsk: chen « ee eae ees 0.62 1 200 45 9 
@arilloustens. ier. fase oc Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River........ 0.50 1 200 45 9 
WIC eA eset ei arses Ottawa to Kingston. .-se- das sary 123.53 47 134 33 5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)... 6.12 2 134 33 5 
Lake Ontario to Georgian 
Bay— 
RPG OSes eee Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
borough? c.g peat he S: work passe 88.74 18 175 33 8 
Peterborough lock to Big Chute........ 143.71 23 134 33 6 
Big Chute Marine Railway........-..-- _— — — — 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn............-- 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
BTATIC hy) perenne chery ogee camn er pe citer ns 10.00 1 142 33 € 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch) 25.00 _ = aa 4 
Murrayer concern nee Isthmus of Murray, Ray of Quinte...... 7a — — — f 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. Wiley-Dondero canal and two] 
near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Cana 
facilities. 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontar 
elevation of 248 feet. 


CANALS 
. 
a ee ae 
Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Registry of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1957-66 


i 
Norr.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals. 
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| Canadian 

| Negigation 

Vessels set aia Vessels 
iio. tdewad No. No. 

81 a a ae 24,191 | 27,726,358 | 3,324 
| ala laa ae 21,763 | 26,635,559 | 3,216 
50 a 21,363 | 28,706,462 | 4,819 
| ae nenee 19,816 | 28,963,294 | 5,046 
| A Seer 17,332 | 32,531,256 | 3,307 
2 te 08). Abu. 2s2.s... 13,836 | 31,677,612 | 3,524 
83 eS ee 13,821 | 38,040,238 | 3,106 
34 Be eres, fon Gl 14,256 | 40,025,355 | 2,906 
| eae 12,959 | 42,704,703 | 2,927 
36 ee es 15,151 | 53,019,538 | 2,553 


United States 


United Kingdom 


Other 


Registered Registered Registered 
Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. 
3,802,909 332 221,254 | 1,589 1,364, 205 
3,029,624 302 198,926 | 2,170 1,793,309 
4,233,936 | 1,125 | 3,130,140 | 3,252 7,321,449 
3,660,931 1,303 | 38,971,587 | 3,464 9,455, 739 
2,515,262 | 1,845 | 6,294,753 | 3,496 | 10,065,901 
4,045,470 | 1,938 | 6,769,909 | 3,538] 11,017,809 
4,016,111 | 1,637] 6,932,454 | 3,247] 10,248,060 
5,461,310 | 2,043 | 9,494,484 | 3,950] 13,176,847 
3,966,615 | 2,399 | 10,852,520 | 5,171 | 14,963,462 
3,971,446 | 1,470 | 6,270,454 | 4,292] 16,875,582 


ay 
i 


Canada United States 
— ay oe ssa 
| tow |G] tom |S 
| a 21,459,552 | 57.6 | 15,021,930 | 40.3 
8 a 21,832,526 | 62.2 | 12,177,376 | 34.7 
I9........,.] 30,829,746 | 60.4 | 17,134,694 | 33.5 
| 28,886,228 | 54.6 | 20,993,117 | 39.6 
fl . ae 31,487,898 | 55.1 | 23,175,964 | 40.5 
2 es... 33,972,361 | 53.4 | 26,228,794] 41.3 
| 41,976,843 | 56.3 | 28,431,960 | 38.1 
| 56,298,982 | 60.3 | 31,488,638 | 33.8 
 — 56,008,416 | 56.3 | 33,747,380 | 34.0 
3 a 66,478,706 | 60.1 | 34,146,570 | 30.8 


Britain 

P.C. of 

Tons Total 
151,550 0.4 
223, 059 0.6 
326, 992 0.6 
332,794 0.6 
315,991 0.5 
805,831 Le 
1,054,929 1.4 
1,089,385 1 
2,088, 813 2A 
1,256, 946 te 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


9.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
| 1957-66 


Other 

Ps Got 

Tons Total 
597,317 1.6 
863 , 626 2.5 
2,784,700 5.0 
2,734,744 one 
2,242, 843 3.9 
2,561,305 4.0 
3,121,695 4.2 
4,399, 845 4.7 
7,550,508 7.6 
8,820,312 8.0 


Total 


37, 230,349 
35,096, 587 
51,076,132 
52,946,883 
57,222, 696 


63,568,291 
74,585,427 
93,276 , 850 
99,395,117 

110,702, 534 


ee eet EA eA eee we le Lead Gets Pee me On PEP Nis ETA I ernie. 


830 


10.—Tonnage of Produ 


TRANSPORTATION 


etl liens sala ean se eS —————__ __ 


Norse.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


cts Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Section,' 
Navigation Seasons 1965 and 1966 


Food, 
Feed, Crude Fabricated End Miscel- Domestic 
Year and Canal Beverages | Materials, | Materials, | Products, laneous Package Total 
and Inedible Inedible Inedible Freight Freight 
Tobacco 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1965 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 284,419 198, 784 492,941 719 26, 814 403 , 232 1, 406, 906 
Welland: 5. :. fete ots 17,206,075 | 28,494,441 | 6,889,171 271,440 69,379 506,090 || 53,436, 59 
St. Lawrence River....| 16,963,752 | 17,378,975 ; 7,947,911 353,098 126,090 608,842 || 43,378, 66: 
Richelieu River........ _ — 87, 259 482 _ _— 87,74) 
Sts Peter's Stine. 2c + te 524 12 —_ 15 _ — 55) 
MGGERS Yes boc ce cretetee ate — —_ _ _ _ — _ 
Ottawa River.......... —_ _ — 615 _ — 61! 
Ridesut 4. ea. a- _— — — — — — _ 
WT rentet ace eco _— —_ 13 — — — i 
StPAndrew’s:.o0 210... 792 106 501 155 70 1,62: 
Ganson eee 191,265 222,161 644,399 13 24,567 —- 1,082, 40! 
Totals, 1965........ 34,646,827 | 46,294,479 | 16,062,195 626,532 246,920 | 1,518,164 || 99,395,11' 
1966 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 172,521 226 , 876 493 ,965 1,149 2,903 382 , 302 1,279, 71 
Welland ahha lise 19,931,384 | 31,030,989 | 7,052,762 596,673 86, 067 439,440 || 59,137,31 
St. Lawrence River....| 19,113,305 | 20,402,951 | 8,361,684 437,716 186, 525 592,136 |} 49,094,26 
Richelieu River........ _ - 27,924 7 — — 28, 64! 
St: Peter's: hb... scle 252 — 325 — 25 _ 60: 
IMIS eee erseteiore se cote _ _ —_ — = _ 
Ottawa River.......... — 2 482 5 — — 
RideawNeem . 20s... meet — —_ 434 — — _— 
TT TON GMOAT ces con sine _ _ 106 —_ — —_ 
St. Andrews. (ites aca 76 — 643 171 50 — 
Cansomerrccces ce te 218,955 176,190 734,023 58 30,099 a 
Totals, 1966........ 39,437,184 | 51,837,008 | 16,672,298 | 1,036,497 305,669 | 1,413,878 || 110,702,538 
| 


1 Standard commodity classification. 


11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Seaso 
1966 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals, 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 


Total 
or United Oth Co’ 
nite er 
Up Down Canada States Countries 

tons tons tons tons tons tons | 
Sault Ste.-Maries. 2.....215.¢s0-90.> 535,670 744,046 || 1,159,581 116,020 4,115 1,279,7! 
Welland.’ .. &s.0s6elbiest toe 22,444,822 | 36,692,493 |] 31,581,809 | 23,314,097 | 4,241,409 59, 187,31) 
St. Lawrence River............e008+ 25,609,027 | 23,485,240 || 32,324,219 | 10,949,422 | 5,820,626 49,094, 26 
RiehelioudRtiver o. 4... /.802-345-8- > + 24,476 ,173 27,924 725 — 28,64 
St. Peter SB. ote acs seehewcaed ieee 325 277 602 — — 6. 
Mewrr aye. S%.< dhe Se fas 0g sR See ees — — — _— — a | 
Ottawa Rivet... c6usieg.cctecene ot 483 6 489 _ — Af 
Rideauns Ged gene cb Bee eae ke os 434 — 434 ~ — y 
Hi rane, Witew ETS Bevteig iat, 19 87 106 — — 1 
Sts Andrew's 5... 3... -Pea-G3a-%> = 626 1,005 1,631 —~ -— 1,6: 
BnBOt ee. ee ee ee ee 793,653 365,672 || 1,091,715 60, 235 7,375 1, 159,38: 
Totals......50.. ee 49,409,535 | 61,292,999 || 66,188,510 | 34,440,499 | 10,073,525 110, 702,5° 
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12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie 
| Canals, 1965 and 1966 


Nors.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


1965 1966 


Canals Used Upbound |Downbound Total Upbound | Downbound Total 


Freight Freight Freight Freight 


Traffic using Canadian St. Law- 
__ rence-Great Lakes System... .| 25,134,325 35,737,766 | 60,872,091 || 28,983, 445 38, 665, 509 67,648, 954 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa......... 4,264 = 4,264 — — 


St. Lawrence only............ a-++| 4,865,250 1,685,911 6,551,161 6,214, 926 1,360,983 7,575,909 
St. Lawrence and Welland........ 17,244,744 | 19,353,303 | 36,598,047 19,353,318 | 22,058,384 41,411, 702 
| St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault 
Meee ote. Maric...........cs5...<.- 60, 469 164,722 225,191 40,792 65, 855 106, 647 
lmevelland only io... 2.2007 2a 2,478,001 | 13,839,835 | 16,317,836 2,873,613 | 14,502,092 17,375,705 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie..... 194, 664 106,897 301, 561 177,069 75, 450 252,519 
lmeault Ste. Marie................2. 286, 938 587,098 874,031 BYES OAT 602,745 926,472 
Traffic using United States Locks 
| at Sault Ste. Marie............ 11, 415,468 | 82,770,873 | 94,186,341 || 11,587,496 | 90,802, 223 162,389, 719 
| 18 2 OR Se ae es 36,549,793 |118, 508,639 |155, 058, 432 || 40,570,941 |129, 467,732 | 170,038,673 


) Cargo traffic through the Canadian lock and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
during 1966 totalled 103,669,435 tons—the first year since 1957 that shipments were in 
excess of 100,000,000 tons; the record to date was established in 1953 when 128,489,170 
tons were reported through the lock systems. Of this volume, by far the greater portion 
travels through the American side, where the three wider and longer locks accommodated 
all but approximately 1,250,000 cargo tons in 1966.- In terms of tonnage, three commod- 
ities—iron ore, wheat and coal—dominate all others in lake traffic, and in 1966 made up 
over 90 p.c. of movements through the Sault Ste. Marie locks. Iron ore shipments alone, 
at 69,439,792 tons, comprised 67.0 p.c. of the total and wheat shipments amounted to 


14,998 263 tons, indicative of important sales abroad. A relatively small volume of 
wheat moves directly to foreign lands aboard ocean-going vessels, most of it being carried 
oy the laker fleet to elevators along the St. Lawrence River to await later shipment to 
receiving countries. Bituminous coal shipped through the Sault Ste. Marie locks during 
1966 amounted to 8,078,117 tons, reflecting a continuing, impressive consumption of this 
sommodity in the Great Lakes region. 

] 


_ Canadian Use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
acility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
Mportance. Of the total of 5,642,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1966 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 6,000 long 
ons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 689,000 long tons of 
jargo leaving Eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 13,000 long 
ons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
’anama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
lsewhere, amounted to 1,151,430 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1966; the total 
rom any origin arriving at Eastern Canadian ports after having passed through the 
anama Canal was 536,764 long tons. 
| 
Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the pro- 
ress made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year 
ae _A special article carried in the 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed informa- 
on on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of 


l 
| 


'@ 
| ze 
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construction on the project and another special article carried in the 1960 Year Book 
(pp. 851-860) covers the story of the Seaway, its new facilities and services and the 
movement of freight during the second year of its operation. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of 
Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent 
maintenance and operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to 
allow 27-foot navigation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial 
traffic on Apr. 1, 1959 and officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the 
Seaway certain ancillary canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority for operation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine; 
a section of the Cornwall Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie. Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these 
waterways and traffic data for them are not included in this Subsection. Major construc- 
tion undertaken in 1967 was on the channel to bypass the City of Welland, scheduled for 

completion by the navigation season of 1972. 


Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals for the years 1966 and 1967. Duplicate transits are eliminated so that the figures 
show the actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. On this 
basis, 4,758 ships carrying about 29,326,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through the 
Seaway in 1967 and 4,845 vessels carrying 31,597,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-' 
going ships carried 22.2 p.c. of the total cargoes and lakers 77.8 p.c. Of the total tonnage 
carried upbound in 1967, 23,212,000 tons were domestic cargo and 6,114,000 tons were 
foreign traffic; downbound, 24,187,000 tons were domestic freight and 7,411,000 tons were 
carried to and from foreign ports. 


13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1966 and 1967 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Upbound Downbound 
Tied 1966 1967 1966 . | 1967 
No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo 
Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons 
Type of Vessel 
Ocean— 
Carcostaren eae 1,280 | 5,272,393 1,194 | 5,362,986 1,265.) 7,792,751 1,187 7,100,615, 
HPanvereesa tone cere 105 755,714 81 740,519 105 574,521 84 318,790 
Laker— 
ETIOM ctr tone 2,824 | 20,230,079 2,303 | 20,592,545 2,846 | 28,778,274 2,365 | 23,165,145 | 
Tug and barge....... 124 168, 866 185 179, 465 165 365,972 218 356, 497 
Tankers «/4.14> Seer « 610 | 2,384,986 590 | 2,450, 483 610 612,909 583 656, 411 
Other craft!........... 335 359 405 _ 346 3,618 408 — 
Totals........ 5,278 | 28,812,397 4,758 | 29,325,998 5,337 | 38,128,040 4,845 31,597,458: 
Type of Cargo | 
Bullet castes 2,228 | 23,606,631 2,043 | 24,048,691 8,237 | 35,299, 751 2,431 28,347,370 
General? (Pit, set ess 886 | 3,888,235 893 | 4,283,271 97 140,459 97 182,699: 
Mixédeet ere ie dee. 427 | 1,317,531 377 994,036 695 | 2,687,830 726 3,067,389. 
Passenger?............- 18 — 54 _— 23 _ 60 a 
In Ballast— 
Oceana heer sees 207 — 85 = 97 — 93 — fl 
Makeritvyaktraetinoes 1,198 — 920 — 871 ~~ 1,033 = 
Other wae Fins eine 314 — 386 — 317 = 405 = F 
1 Includes naval vessels. 2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 1,912 and downbound 


1,740 in 1966 and 7,588 and 7,895 in 1967. 
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13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


| Upbound Downbound 

| Fein 1966 1967 1966 1967 

| No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo 
| Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons 
‘Type of Traffic 

Domestic— 


| Canada to Canada... 15757 7,874, 569 1,510 8,097,927 2,154 | 13,534,048 1,796 9,037,971 
' Canada to United 


IMEEDStAtES......56. 6005 1,959 | 14,785,719 1,626 | 14,750,795 11 66,657 17 56,593 
United States to € 
W@pcanada,.........:; 9 46, 487 10 74,170 1,552 | 15,480,646 1,397 | 14,322,573 
| United States to 
United States..... 236 314, 909 333 288,771 292 723,411 359 769, 692 
‘oreign— 
Canada— 
edmport......... a 243 | 1,031,081 246 | 1,071,680 — —~ — _ 
| DOL Gass ccys, sor aot _ — — — 262 950, 222 302 1,300,261 
| United States— 
| Ue 4 1,074 | 4,809,632 1,033 | 5,042,655 ~ —~ _— — 
Lh) sa — — — — 1,066 | 7,373,056 974 6,110,368 


14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1966 and 1967 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


1966 
Commodity Cargo P.C. of P.C. of 
f Tons Total Total 
E SoA GRER SESH, 
W@eeetltural Products. .............. 0... ccccccccccoccece cece ees 22, 092,223 33.0 25.5 
WWIIO RE... . oss e ceeds Ai rw LEAR Sigs oho eranhe ARAL A? ity Mis meters cain gies 12,172,173 18.2 12.4 
I og koe Pe ae~ Oe oe 3,669, 283 5.5 3.8 
ret eee, See) OE ee age es Ae 251,919 0.4 0.3 
WOES. os... eo es 5 SG Bore BARAT Shey SO PENIS AANA dae iy 124 ee ae eee 808, 648 129 0.9 
Ne ee ge a, howdy co oe a ee 1,482,556 DG 2.6 
MEE ROBU Sse ees APPL BO ee 164,850 0.2 0.1 
emeecibie, others 5 )5i56.5d0.2 lattes <lisexblddecen cole 18,218 -- -- 
a Ue Be a ealat a, Oa 1,666,589 2.5 220 
Mee enn oil, cako'and meal... 0... oe coe ce cce ec secicc ele. 408, 258 0.6 0.9 
EEE, OA Oe ae Es ede ne 204, 864 0.3 0.2 
Me en ees ee are 109, 583 0.2 0.2 
en ry otra 545,300 0.8 0.7 
| Other agricultural products............ccscsecceccccccoeccccecce 589 , 982 0.9 1.1 
388, 769 0.6 401,131 0.6 
97,976 0.2 76, 409 0.1 
88, 203 0.1 83,123 0.1 
202,590 0.3 241,599 0.4 
31,911,611 47.6 32,991,224 53.3 
8,525, 793 12.6 9,483,403 15.6 
239,209 0.4 259, 949 0.4 
19,624, 222 29.3 19,338, 227 31.7 
122,550 0.2 92, 466 0.1 
193,790 0.3 215,057 0.4 
152,045 0.2 22,817 -- 
| A Ser IRS ORR eacnTe 1,422,164 2.1 1,063, 833 1.8 
5 an See ik i aly a all a ta 8 a 5,135 -- 88,758 0.1 
Petroleum, crude................2... eee Pee, ALS aa 41,641 0.1 128; 385 0.3 
I ON et I Gr ae Oo Ny Sea canto 771,110 PA 875,370 1.5 
EI SSS lpi an a a — _ 27,116 -e 
Ne eo mee eerie ire te se 8 24,121 | «- 
Other BREA DOO BOC 55 55.5 Fool scare. 0ln/ho Lia jpiern aie hbistd-d aleimele oles 813, 902 1.3 771, 722 1.4 
rest Products....... Taticlbdew cates ca : 402,707 0.6 392, 541 0.6 
WOO... sino isssscece cee A OL RO SR ae SD 288, 962 0.4 279,675 0.4 
Other forest products...........00.- DS etentmeestne (oe te lee desiee 113,745 0.2 112, 866 0.2 
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1966 
Commodity Cargo 
Tons 
a 
Manufactures and MiscellameouS.............---seseeeeeeeeeees 11, 245,380 16.9 11,590, 412 19.0 
CEBEONITIO We rc ete iolhcce « Solaeile recta iatedets s ehofotorehee sists iopeioreeseeye 74,37 0.6 608, 817 1.0 
Hel Oil. dod. shave ktoce dear ichae 9,0 tele a tediale 5h sree ede ins ba 2,814,311 4.4 2,791,944 4.6 
Lubricating oils and greaseS.........-. eee eee eee e eee e eee e eens 232,151 0.3 73,196 0.1 
Petroleum products, other........... sees ee sere e eee ence eee eeeee 220,277 0.3 154, 634 0.2 
Rubber, crude, natural and synthetic...........++.+-eeeeee seers 145,865 0.2 152, 469 0.2 
Chemicals...t« o3.01 scen coos -8¢ ©© sere ce °F Sp tiny see ae ween ps2 366, 534 0.6 394, 313 9.6 
Sodium products........cececceceececncececcnceeeeceeecenercess 136, 824 0.2 109, 875 0.2 
Tar, pitch and creosote..........eeee eens ee ceeeteen cee see ee ecaes 148,918 0.2 139, 597 022 
Pip ORs foscecaskle sce beccesth cog decseabert events gras et=ssinre 356, 656 0.6 250,078 0.4 
Tron and steel, bars, rods, slabs............eeeeeee eee e eee e eens 101,842 0.2 102, 525 0.2 
Tron and steel, nails, Wire..........e cece eee cere ere e tence eeees 139,510 0.2 108, 248 0.2 
Tron and steel, manufactured. ........... eee e eee e renee eee eneees 2,836,517 4.4 3,294,069 5.5 
Machinery and machines...........ceseeeeeeeeeeereeeeeetereres 105, 422 0.2 108, 461 Gz2. 
Clerin er tithe Scere chou d SOS lesole sic lela e eb ehe sinieiets sancelais a9 ole kaos satel 138,218 0.2 93,393 0.1 
Wood palo cet een cee epee teense eens ne vassiee geen denier 52,144 0.1 57, 453 0.1 
Newsprint. .......ccsecescscceseesetecsciscencsseenerecognssers 595,235 0.9 472,903 0.8 
Syrup and molasses.........ss sees eee e cree cess eeeceeenenseeeces 122,150 0.2 132, 893 0.2 
Sapa oth, SUP ULE. Peat seek o>. Pen ores Made nc dipe giennes slap simiyiensomnten 197, 588 0.3 168,546 0.3 
Food products........cccecccsceeecesee secs sseeeeseaacaecacacess 192,642 0.3 309 355 0.5 
Scrap iron and steel. ........- eee eee e eee eee eee e cree en eee e ees 177,169 0.3 460,196 0.7 
Other manufactures ansd miscellaneous............++++eeeeee eee 1,791,030 Pye 1,607, 447 a 
Package Freight................ ccc ee ee een eee e eet e ence eense ees 899,747 1.3 584,850 1.0 
Package freight—domestic.......... +. se ee cece eee e eee e eee eeees 869 , 454 1.3 559, 553 1.0 
Package freight—foreign..........0e sees sence rect e ee te er se eens 30, 293 Se 25,297 a 
Motalsvit 2B Le. sol ee A ies. OE ee 66,940,437 | 100.0 || 60,923,456 | 100.0 


eee eee ee 

On the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section, upbound traffic amounted to 26,700,000 tor 
in 1967 and downbound traffic to 17,300,000 tons for a total decrease of 10.6 p.c. over 196 
The former was accounted for almost entirely by the volume of iron ore shipped fro) 
St. Lawrence ports to Hamilton and Lake Erie, and the latter by overseas shipments + 
wheat. ‘There were 220 fewer upbound transits and 200 fewer downbound transits } 
1967 than in 1966, indicating a slight decrease in the number of vessels using this portic 
of the Seaway. Bulk cargo comprised 86.5 p.c. of the total traffic through the Section : 
1967, the principal commodities through the St. Lawrence canals being iron ore, whea 
corn, fuel oil, barley and bituminous coal. Traffic patterns show that 30.0 p.c. of tl 
total movement was between Canadian ports, 38.7 p.c. moved between Canadian al 
United States ports and 30.7 p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and from Canada and tl 
United States. The small remainder was traffic between ports in the United States. | 

There were 7,437 transits through the Welland Canal in 1967, with a cargo volume 
22,400,000 tons upbound and 30,400,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 9¢ 
p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and t' 
Welland Canals on “through” trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic betwe 
Great Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are large 
of iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was 8,800,000 cargo tons great 
than that reported for the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section. | 

Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1967 amounted to $19,384, 76 
comprising toll revenue of $17,282,152 assessed for transits through the Seaway loc 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario and sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge re 
enue, etc.) of $2,102,610. Total expenses for 1967 amounted to $15,242,135, of whi 
operation and maintenance expenses amounted to $1 1,054,187 and regional headquarte 
headquarters administration and engineering expenses amounted to $3,990,384, @ 
construction $197,564. | 

Pleasure craft locked through the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section canals number 
12,434 upbound and 14,339 downbound in 1967, and those locked through the Wella: 
Canal numbered 1,893 upbound and 2,478 downbound. This traffic to and from Montreal 
exceptionally high compared with previous years because of the attraction of Expo 67. 
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Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The Marine Services of the Department of Transport comprises five Branches— Marine 
Works, Marine Regulations, Marine Operations, Shipbuilding, and Marine Hydraulics— 
each headed by a director responsible to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Marine. 


The Marine Works Branch responsibilities include provision and maintenance of aids 
to navigation, maintenance and management of Canada’s secondary canals, administration 
_ of public harbours and wharves, and general supervision of harbour commissions. It has 
_ three Divisions—Aids to N. avigation, Canals and Harbours, and Property. 


The Marine Regulations Branch, with three Divisions—Ships Machinery Inspection, 

Hulls and Equipment Inspection, and Nautical and Pilotage—is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of those parts of the Canada Shipping Act that relate to the operations of 

_ Canadian ships and ships within Canadian waters. It is charged with the registry and 
| licensing of ships, the certification of ships’ officers and the engagement and discharge of 
_ ships’ crews. Other responsibilities include pilotage, safety inspection of ships, handling 
of dangerous cargoes, prevention of oil pollution of Canadian waterways and air pollution 

_ by ships, and the investigation of marine accidents. It is also responsible for the co- 
ordination of Canada’s participation in the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 


_ Organization, a United Nations body charged with the promotion of marine safety on an 
international basis. 


The Marine Operations Branch is responsible for operating the departmental fleet, the 
Canadian Coast Guard, which consists of 146 ships of various types including both heavy 
and light icebreakers, an icebreaking cable repair ship, a special Arctic service ship, and 
_ two weather-oceanographic ships, the CCGS Vancowver and CCGS Quadra, which alternate 
_ In manning Weather Station “Papa” in the Pacific Ocean. 


| The CCGS John A. Macdonald back on the job of patrolling the Gulf of St. Lawrence after 

| its epic voyage of 1967. The journey started on July 4 as a routine re-supply mission in the 

Eastern Arctic but took the icebreaker unexpectedly through the famous Northwest Passage 

and a rescue deep in the Polar ice, then through the Bering Strait to Vancouver and eventually 
home to Dartmouth, N.S., by way of the Panama Canal. 


we 
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A principal duty of the fleet is tending lighthouses, buoys and other aids to navigation — 
in Canadian coastal and inland waters. Coast Guard ships, including icebreakers, take 
part each summer in the Department’s Arctic re-supply operations, moving some 100,000 
tons of cargo to more than 40 ports of call in the Far North. ‘These ships work in con- 
junction with a number of chartered commercial vessels which carry most of the cargo. 
During the winter, the icebreakers operate in support of commercial shipping in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence from Cabot Strait to the Quebec North Shore. They also operate in the 
St. Lawrence River to break ice jams and prevent flooding, particularly in the section 
between Trois-Riviéres and Montreal. 


The Coast Guard ships assist with projects of other Canadian Government depart- 
ments, such as scientific programs carried out by research teams based aboard various 
ships ranging from the Great Lakes to the High Arctic in such fields as oceanography, 
. hydrography and related sciences. Departments concerned with the development of the 
Canadian Arctic and with the welfare of its population also carry out their undertakings 
with the aid of Coast Guard ships. . 


A Canadian Coast Guard Officer Training College, officially opened in September 
1966 at Sydney, N.S., provides a four-year course for students, who will graduate as 
junior engine-room or deck officers. Upon acquiring the necessary sea experience, they 
may take the examinations to earn the rank of engineer first-class or master foreign going, | 
respectively. | | 

The Shipbuilding Branch prepares the basic requirements for new vessels required by: 
the Canadian Coast Guard and supervises the design and specifications for construction. 
The design drawings are prepared by commercial naval architects and the ships are built, 
under contract, by various Canadian shipbuilding firms under the supervision of the. 
Branch. It also performs this work for a number of other Government departments and. 
agencies. | 


The Marine Hydraulics Branch comprises three Divisions—Marine Hydraulics, the’ 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel, and Marine Traffic Control. Marine Hydraulics deals with 
the hydraulic and engineering aspects of providing navigable channels for marine trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. Maintenance and improvements, 
of the St. Lawrence River below Montreal and of the Saguenay River are under the! 
jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Ship Channel Division, which is located in Montreal. — 


In the interests of St. Lawrence River traffic safety, a Marine Traffic Control Service 
was established on Apr. 3, 1967, as a result of studies initiated by the Department in 1964., 
Using very high frequency (VHF) radio equipment, the service keeps track of ship traffic 
in much the same way as the air traffic controllers watch over the busy sky lanes. The 
information needed to assist ships’ masters in the safe conduct of their vessels comes from 
two main traffic control centres—one at Quebec and the other at Montreal—six shore 
stations and 18 reporting points along the river between Montreal and Les Escoumins, 
Que. All ships navigating the river must be equipped with the required VHF equipment 
to take advantage of the service. 


Field Organization.—In the field, a regional management organization within the 
Marine Services is being developed. This system will provide the Department witk 
more efficient means of matching resources to workloads in all areas. Included in the 
completed system will be the 11 district marine agencies that have existed for many years, 
and some 15 other Marine Services field offices that in the past have been reporting in. 
dividually to Marine Services directors or to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Marine. 


The first step was completed in May 1967 with the establishment of the Maritim: 
Region. This covers the Maritime Provinces and their outlying islands including Sabli 
Island and the Magdalen Islands, and embraces the Steamship Inspection Service anc 
Nautical and Pilotage offices in the three provinces. In all, there will be five regions. 
each under a regional director. The other four will be Newfoundland Region; Laurentia! 

| 


| 
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Region, including Quebec, Hudson Bay and Eastern Arctic waters ; Lakes Region, including 


Ontario and Manitoba inland waters; and Western Region, including the Pacific Coast, 
western and northwestern Canadian waterways and the Western Arctic. 


_ Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Department of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lightships, lighthouses, day beacons, 
radio beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran 
and Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1966 and 1967 were:— 


Type of Signal 1965-66 1966-67 Type of Signal 1965-66 1966-67 
No. No. No. No. 
rtd on 54.0) < o%s.n,0 05 550 3,536 3,618 Lighted and combination 
Piaghtehips. ....<2...0.000 r) 2 lighted whistling and 
Light-keepers............. 895 882 bell buoys............ SOG ETS a2 
F : : Unlighted bell and whis- 

Fog whistles and sirens... 59 67 tling buoys. q 20 97 
Diaphones and tyfons..... 2738 275 Electronic signals......... 22 21 
Mechanical bells and gongs _— 10 12 Unlighted beacons and 

_ Hand fog horns and bells., 66 68 buoys? ct sed eee ee 13,037 13,068 


) All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Department of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Icebreaking operations are continuous throughout the winter. 


| St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of the Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 
miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


| Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
Minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and 
difficult points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. Widening of the channel to 
a minimum width of 800 feet, commenced in 1952, is about 85 p.c. completed. This 
section comprises about 115 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth 
of dredged channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 
feet. An average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel 
using the St. Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of 
silting in this dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more 
pronounced because of tidal action. 


| The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from 
about mid-April to early December. 

__ The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions and obstructions to traffic 
throughout the St. Lawrence waterway are made available through the Marine Traffic 


Control Service (see p. 836). 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 


quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and issuance 
pt inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines ; the conditions under which dangerous 
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goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in 


loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian territorial waters _ 


by oil from ships; control of pollution of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; 
control of the powering, equipment and load limits of small vessels; and the certification 
of marine engineers. The Board also prepares correspondence courses in marine engi- 


neering for use in Marine Engineering Schools now controlled by the Department of | 


Labour. 


The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and | 


field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,780. 


vessels of Canadian ownership or registry, including 476 passenger ships, 166 new ships | 


built in Canada, 29 ships built outside Canada for registry in Canada, 18 converted or 


| 
| 


reconditioned ships and 12 vessels registered or owned elsewhere, were inspected during 


the year ended Mar. 31, 1967. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part Vla » 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Gov- | 
ernor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. — 


There are in Canada 25 pilotage districts, in nine of which the Minister of Transport is - 
the pilotage authority (see Table 15); in each of the other districts the authority is a local — 
body appointed by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are — 
administered jointly by Canada and the United States; and one area in which the Depart-— 


ment of Transport provides qualified pilots. 


15.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1965 and 1966 


eee ee 


1965 1966 
pee at Pilotage Repu vered Pilotiage Ragterel 
Trips Tonnage Trips Tonnage 
BR rs it epi tain i it aj ach as It aes a Ps 
No. No 
Brag d'Or Pakeo MNS se vee hee, Ae ee 357 676,383 || 283 581,131 
Sydney; NiS.ee a < Soscs. toe. «crclowiseie ia sie) +seleies oleic in 1,885 7,982,780 2,236 9,182,655 
Halifax. NiS ace amit mcnunteiais: bm. etlewe cen: oom fesse 3,708 16,320,782 3, 662 16,282,010 
Saint John IN. Beep csrasis ce cote opine /sielelolsolerelste = ne eretsre ick 1,447 5,975, 187 1,454 6, 266, 928 
Quebec! Quel. Fie. AG. eres. Meved sawieh Voct gens we ainar soe 8,578 45,520,351 8,903 49,413, 904 
Montreal sQuencee cree reese eee © + + eplecele ioeertyae ss 9,635 46,405,717 10,089 57,702,251 
GornvwallaOntsc ce. sees Ge te eee ee icin ere 3,022 —_ 3,073 12,444, 102 
Clurehill Manisa ete. Seeks treo ioe wi larele otele ors ttare a oto tote 119 768,751 94 692 ,922 
BritishiColumbiastyacee sacen area Ge Cladina- «a etka deltor. 9,115 37,410,635 9 , 284 37,740,585 
Totals3i0 a nt eta nbc arta iirser cee ptas <i 37,866 | 161,061,086 39,078 | 190,306, 488 


ae pe ed ee Ne 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist’ 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified as) 
capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. Rey- 
enue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure for the. 
permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government, that by | 
municipalities and private industry being confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage. 
facilities. | 

The figures available of federal capital expenditure on waterways are contained in the 
Public Accounts and the annual reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works. 
and Finance and in the annual report of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. However, 


{ 
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for several reasons, these figures cannot be regarded as an accurate indication of the present 
worth of the undertakings represented and therefore are not included here; the one excep- 
tion is the capital expenditure made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under 
its jurisdiction. The capital values of the fixed assets administered by the Board at Dec. 
31, 1966 amounted to $482,975,054; this figure includes expenditure on all buildings, 
machinery and durable plant improvements less deductions for depreciation and the 
scrapping or abandonment of plant, and therefore represents a fair approximation of the 
present value of the properties. The total amount advanced by the Federal Government 
to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure during 1966 was $23,973,264, 
distributed as follows: Champlain Bridge (Montreal), $12,595,410; Montreal, $5,522,948 é 
Halifax, $2,193,293; Vancouver, $1,629,368; Quebec, $1,262,651; and Saint John, (N.B.), 
$769,594. 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue.—Expenditure under this heading (Tables 
16 to 18) is mainly for the operation and maintenance of various facilities for water 
transport but, unfortunately, the line between operation and maintenance expenditure is 
not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Depart- 
ment of Transport, the Department of Public Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority is shown in Table 19. 

To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
af the National Harbours Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 21. Operating revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 20. 


16.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1965 and 1966 


Service 1965 1966 
$ $ 
Semmmetretion, including agencies: 62 vor. reece re rows eee re han cave ecco cnvcecess 1,269, 740 1,397,002 
farine Works Branch— 
Aids to Navigation Division— : 
Administration, operation and maintenance............cececececcccucececuce 7,207, 822 8, 420,009 
MRM M at cir gs it A. EO. Pouce eee. ee 3, 700, 880 6,121,227 
Canals Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance... ..........ccccccsceacccececece 2,565,616 3,701,925 
RENOWN VO MY | cecerhow 85 Fy ty cee PK ak Bick Ds hp vielen onc wioaeaty 4,431,647 4,798,798 


farine Hydraulics Branch— 
Sbip Channel Service— f 
Administration, operation and maintenance of St. Lawrence and Saguenay 


meer a ne Oi) Be ee eo os a ats oa Wa 1,341,079 1,493,696 
farine Regulations Branch— 
Sumner inspection Division... 2 ....4)s<.scsicaccescsbeedanes seth heabaneen 1,623,932 1,785,197 
autical and Pilotage Division— 
nee ae orem, ere LAO te tl I ne a caeclnahoa's 447,055 577, 064 
Pilotage Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance. ...........ccececececcecece 1,608 , 322 2,060, 262 
| ENS IOnseLOMOnmMe#;n pilots ee lees = oe con dhs ad oslovereeee os Soh ETE. 1,20 , 200 
BTEC TOOT UID REL V ICO ac os 2 oles os oe ASG Deck pie can sn bo badd isles 128, 162 129,189 
I kB be ec kesus deer 594, 502 593,013 


(arine Operations Branch— ’ 
| Administration, operation and maintenance 


| 
i 


eG eet ag tee era eNyed Meee. of 23,147,992 25,075,514 
t. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 


Operating deficit and capital requirements of canals and works entrusted to the 
PLA wrence Seaway) AUbNOLibyi sts sce c onl eis oo adda Digs s RUNES dence 1,867,006 1,899, 563 


SCS te 0a ns en cea h op awe st cots 49,934, 955 58, 053, 659 


OS 
a 
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17.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads. 
and Bridges), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 | 


Norz.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, | 
Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 


shown in Table 20. 


: Repairs 
Year and Province or Territory Dredging! ee Une . Paes Total 
men 

ee rs | eS | SR | a | eee 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
1965 | 
INGWLOUNGILANG < eiercit nies <icisete oie iepeisieinielale Cle/elelelecs wists 809,356 | 4,132,250 658, 205 377,458 5,477, 269. 
Prince Edward Island...........cccseerecceeeecs 305, 444 421,985 255,299 36 , 504 1,019,182 
NOVA SCOULA roe on reac ee tiee cctevesee cert 102,059 | 2,536,559 748, 742 124 3, 387, 484 
New Brunswick........2.ccsssccosccccsesccesers 198 , 424 2,388 , 239 315,220 2,202 2,904,115. 
Quebee.. secs sececcccccsncacesven secs rxeccees es 315,852 | 5,390,418 958 ,957 355,565 7,020, 792 
ONTARIO a ae welcelere ciials cieratetere ojo ctorseeteqecsieieierate 2,061 4,494, 422 391,785 38,807 4,927,075 
Manitoba’... cscls ccs foc cfele vetclee ele cleis) a cle eisiise piceis 237, 709 124,925 41,778 152,350 556 , 762 
Saskatchewan otic cio cece cece recto s de sne esi asic — 41,823 7,067 96,110 ,000 
tA Werte cin cs cre ere ote ol eietelo sotele eiele eters oeleleronstarere 264, 035 6,456 40,633 —_ 311,124 
British Columbidwes. crc. meciccmstseiciee erect 758,777 | 2,952,444 370, 043 293,591 4,374, 855 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .........+.0-- — 79,138 —_ — 79,188 
Be Ss Miho a eal Ss bE | —_—__— 

Camada, 1965. .........ccecseccecsceeacee 2,493,717 | 22,568,609 | 3,787,722 | 1,352,741 30, 202,796 

| 

1966 | 

Nowfoundland. 20008. adel aa ee 451,847 | 4,300,255 590, 104 36,045 5,378, 251 | 
Prince Edward Island..........cccccecsecccceces 318,817 788 , 328 235, 861 42,581 1,385,587. 
INioviasCOblaensss ce ciacceiists ure eels clersinsieisielels see are 78,883 4,572,295 574,616 2,222 5, 228,016 
New brunswiCkrersscoeea etm ccs ccres eters 139,370 3,740,176 355,415 77,626 4,312,587 
QUODEG. fone vin sco vic sis e olebaaiemivi sr svbiesteeces wire 883,907 | 6,366,673 953,761 520, 470 8,224,811 
Ontaridsasccics toc cee ouiiewiors wisp nl aeverelnieisie')-icXere sai" _ 4,931,448 526, 948 56,384 5,514, 780 
Manitobaern. coc tiec cocoate tive cisterelecereore elolavecetalerensiere 239,973 45,197 97,249 175,971 558, 390 
Saskatchewane tron ceca citer siciecis le ereisra — 61 ca me 
WAltertacetcc cece oie crc cir siacele stele eave ciarstecersierlevelsie'® 301,831 8,213 40,904 195,924 546,872 
British Columbia neice es ect orleeine ele eicteaietee ie: 806,785 | 2,470,196 462,469 400,371 4, 139, 821 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............+- _ 100,061 9,827 — 109, 88 
; 

Canada, 1966. .c5sscrdei ecavisaexretzeys 2,721,413 | 27,322,903 | 3,847,154 | 1,507,594 35,399,064 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. j 


18.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1965-67 


} 
Item 1965 1966 1967 


® $ 3 

Administration— , 
Head quarters... ssi sersdeesaweseqesncs apes sves evince casnecens 1,348, 237 1,272,775 1,583,978 © 
Regional. sy Be RR SENS Bees Seas ci EOE iets in: Sly Se ols gis ele siel owls’ «chore stele eran 960,515 1,426,065 1,618,274 iH 
EEngineering........csccesecccecccscecnceteeescecceedecescecesess 1,160, 147 538, 406 788,132 | 
Construction Branch........2ccccccscscccscccccccsescesssoescecs — — 197,564 H 
Operation and Maintenance— | 
Salaries and! wages; tases, bof. avis bet evieve tee ateNeSebesl tae’ 4,779,185 | 5,883,554 6, 132,316 | 
Employee benefits...........cccecececce cece enceneneeeeseceeeers 420,253 632,612 703,651 | 
Maintenance materials and S€rviCeS.........ececccceeeceseeeerees 8,714, 987 4,704,574 3,361,204 © 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes..............0escece eee e eee eeeee 434, 405 488, 664 530,695 | 
Other operation and maintenance expeMmseS.........-..eseeeeeeeee 999, 291 551,475 326, 321 

1 Wee 62s eee 

Totalsei ese. Hct c Lae Vea waves ey epatecess 13,817,020 | 15,498,125 | 15,242,135 | 
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19.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar, 31, 1965 and 1966 


Norr.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual 
reports of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Department and Item 1965 1966 Department and Item 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Department of Transport Department of Public Works 
Marine Services.............. 8,763,137 | 6,541,200 |Earnings of Dry Docks...... 465, 965 459,117 
Ee ene et 415,557 420,536 || Champlain Dock, Lauzon... 225,470 198, 542 
Fines and forfeitures......... 2, 283 3,242 || Lorne Dock, Lauzon......... 51,255 48 , 236 
Steamship inspection........ 205, 548 246,255.| Esquimalt new dock........ 185,815 211,298 
Wharf revenue. ............. 1,464,558 | 1,418,537 || Selkirk repair slip........... 3,425 1,041 
Harbour dues............... 398, 733 437,305 
Measuring surveyor’s fees....}.. 2,481 2,742 |Works and Plants Leased.... 77,839 81,592 
Examinations—master’s and Kingston dry dock.......... 12,100 12,100 
RODE (re 15,803 16,994 || Ferry privileges............. 351 363 
- Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage). 580 885 || Dredges and plants.......... 64,888 69, 129 
Pilotage fees................ 633, 237 785, 858 
Pilot boat fees.............. 274,550 288,253 Rents from water lots, ete.. 62, 287 142,132 
Shipping fees................ 11,429 11,945 ||Refunds _ of expenditure Te- 
Marine steamer earnings..... 4, 883, 276 | 2, 334, 939 || ported in previous years..... 547,893 103, 286 
Rentals—water lots and a receipts, test borings, 
lighthouse sites. .......... 59,088 TOL LOB ate Obl se WARIS NS oP aereher te 3,584 4,814 
Sale of land, buildings, ete... 92,306 19,612 | 
Merchant seamen’s identity Totals, Department of 
certificates.............00 623 739 Public Works........... 1,157,068 790,941 
Miscellaneous............... 130,785 140, 958 —_— | 
Refunds, previous year’s ex- 
PORAIGUTES 2. 6h. ee aes 95,385 256,881 St. Lawrence Seaway Calendar | Calendar 
Port warden fees............ 76,915 76,381 Authority Year Year 
: Tolls assessed..........002000% 15,480,631 | 17,281,526 
Canadian Transport Rentala.tgoouryore, awe Dh 567,214 604, 758 
Commission.............. 3,153 45449 IW bariage), 25 GiOie Seas 3h. 156, 585 311,663 
———____|—————_|Miscellaneous................. 648,751 | 1,198,171 
 -'Totals, Department of Totals, St. Lawrence 
Transport.............. 8.766,290 | 6,543,949 Seaway Authority...... 16,848,181 | 19,396,118 
} 


) 20.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1965 and 1966 


Operating Net Operating Net 


Harbour and Year Operating Expend- | Operating | Harbour and Year Operating Expend- | Operating 
Revenue iture Income Revenue iture Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
- eeun's, Nfild.— Jacques Cartier 
2b ROS ae 247,574 106, 208 141,366 Bridge 
108G oe hee apa ee 327, 185 258 , 058 69,127 Montreal) 
OGD exstencde® tote «'eretels 129,084 362,070 —232,986 
Halifax— ioe ee eee 129,724 | 1,685,334 |—1,555,610 
Bt oe0,0.s js 6 ---| 2,650,618 | 2,381,401 269 , 212 
| Le .oe-| 2,718,317 | 3,187,215 | —423,898 |Champlain Bridge 
(Montreal)— 
Saint John— IOC Seated. a oe reese 990,976 454,251 536,725 
lee ae--| 1,186,522 | 1,071,274 115, 248 LOGGE Westahh Aa cla dee.e 1,329,190 898, 898 430, 292 
SN ae ae 1,190,021 | 1,631,171 | —441,150 
| Prescott Elevator— 
‘Chicoutimi— LOGS AOs Tees aes 951,824 479,708 472,116 
NID D sis secs ba ces 167,617 46,625 120,992 LOGGUEE See. eo 936,192 603,163 333,029 
| OSS es 179, 874 81,236 98,638 
| Port Colborne 
Quebec— Elevator— 
| ee 4,202,845 | 2,957,283 | 1,245,562 LOC D eee es ccectase ee 376, 810 279,135 97,675 
A 4,015,905 | 3,793,444 222,461 1966 RA ERS 448,179 374,312 73, 867 
Trols-Rivieres— Churchill— 
MI aeslsccs cesses ss 990,646 182,201 808, 445 LOGS IR SOLE 1,499,131 | 1,149,813 349,318 
ie Maes eis eis ke os 975,302 328, 302 647,000 NOGGs eee trees. 1,257,028 | 1,371,068 —114,040 
Montreal— Vancouver— 
a eS 15,880,480 | 8,794,855 | 7,085,625 1965S EEE eR RS 5,935,367 | 3,664,389 2,270,978 


aS eee 16,994,397 |18,004,216 | 3,990,181 | 1966............... 6,522,025 | 5,340,743 | 1,181,282 
ee SA LN i Se eee 2 LS ee ie ee eR ee ie ee eR Pe ce 
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Shipping Subsidies.—Table 21 shows the net amount of steamship subventions. 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and’ 
inland water shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by 
the Canadian Transport Commission. | 


21.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Services 1966 1967 | 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
Gold River and Zeballos, B.C... 0.2... 00 c. ces cee e cece econ eee e nee eetaseeeecceees 24,000 24,000 — 
Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports, B.C..........2eee eee e eee e eens 300, 000 227,914 | 
Vancouver and west coast of Vancouver Island, B.C..........ee eee sees eee eeres 88, 000 88,000 
Eastern Local Services— 
Burnside and St. Brendans, Nfld..... 2... cece ce eee eee ee eee tent e ne eenernees — 10,000 | 
Carmanville and Fogo Island, Nfld........cee cece eee eee reer eee e tee eencteees — 21,000 » 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Miguasha, Que........--..eeee secre renee ence cence eres aces 27, 523 —_ | 
Grand Manan and the mainland, N.B...... cece eee cece eee eee e nee ener cn ees 239, 500 272,067 — 
Halifax, N.S., and Cupids, NAG... 1.0... eee eee cece eee tenner er enone en eens aes — 25,000 | 
Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld........ cece cee cece eee eee n eee e cence ces 201,373 239,571 
le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que.......... 2. seeeee eee reece eee e ees eees 33, 000 33, 000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (SUMMET)........ cece eee eee erent eee e eee 6, 500 , 500 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (winter).......... eee eee eee etree teen eens 1,700 1,700 | 
les de la Madeleine, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S............+eeseeeeeeee 34, 436 35, 000 
fles dela Madeleine and Montreal, Que............esceeceeceececeeceeeeeereeees 100,000 100,000 | 
Montreal, Que., and Botwood, Nfld......... cece ee ee cece cent nen n ene nese ences — 75,000 — 
Mulgrave and Canso, N.S......... 20sec e eee sete erence teen en ees BP a 58 Ree Pe 52, 400 52,400 | 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S........+-: sense e essence teen ees 31,250 2,604 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ontep sn. 2 5222. 157,000 154,148 | 
Pelee Island and the mainland, Ont.......... 6. eeepc eee teen eee eee eens 78,695 78,695 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, Souris, P.E.I., and files de la Madeleine, Que...... 278,000 278,000 | 
Portugal Cove and Bell Island, Nfld........... cee eee eee nee ence terete tenes 273, 307 270,616 | 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland............-- sec eeee seer e eee ees 82,900 82,900 | 
Prince Edward Island and north shore of St. Lawrence River, Que.............- 42,500 35,000 | 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia... ......e see ce eee e reece rete ee eneneeees 816,320 830, 960 
Quebec, Natashquan and Blanc Sablon, Que.......--..seeeeeee esse essere eeeeees 430, 000 430,000 | 
Rimouski and north shore ports to Blane Sablon, Que............:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 290, 000 290,000 . 
Riviére du Loup and St. Simégn, Que.......... eee e cece eee e eee e eee n een een cease 21,000 21,000 | 
Ste. Anne des Monts and Sept Iles, Que..... 0... cece ccc eee eee etter ere ee eeees 50, 000 _ j 
Saint John and White Head Island, N.B......... cc cece eee eee ene e ne ees 3,500 — | 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspé ports to Chandler, Qu?..........-..eseeeeeeee ees 43 , 000 43,000 | 
Sorel and [le St. Ignace, Que........ cece cece cece ee eee eee ee ee net e teen eeeaceses 43,000 43,000 . 
Trois Pistoles and Les Hscoumins, Que........ cece cece e eee eee cece eee e eee ecees ; 5,000 5,000 | 
Twillingate and New World Island, Nfld............. eee eee e cence cece e erence 50, 656 50,736 | 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Rockland, Maine, U.S.A.......-.. seer eee e rece eee ereees 10,650 10,650 | 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services...........cseeeeece ere eeeee rec cteees 5, 550, 063 6,885,749 | 
TOURS Pres:be Eo hice Cette eee tees om Mein nice cles eisie ererers cleo’ wine) ahaa 9,365,273 10 ,723 ,205 | 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Section 1.—Civil Aviation Administration and Policy 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federa 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919 an 
amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part 
deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters of registration of aircraft 
licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for ai 
navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft 
This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil Aviation under the supervisio. 
of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of th 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns to th 
Canadian Transport Commission certain regulatory functions of commercial air servicé 
(see p. 793). Part III deals with matters. of government internal administration 1 
connection with the Act. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation a 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the worl 
engaged in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major pal 
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in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 


Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. At present, Canada 
has air agreements with 21 other countries. 


Federal Civil Aviation Policy.—The intent of Federal Government concern in 
civil aviation is to provide an efficient and stable service for the Canadian public and the 
best possible economic framework for the major and regional carriers. In formulating 
its aviation policy in 1964, three principles were accepted by the Government as basic. 
The first related to the international field and stated that air services provided by Canadian 
airlines should serve the Canadian interest as a whole ; that these services should not be 
competitive or conflicting but should represent a single integrated plan which could be 
achieved by amalgamation, by partnership or by a clear division of fields of operations. 
The two major airlines agreed that the most effective way to carry out this policy would 
be by a clear division of their fields of operations so that outside Canada neither airline 
would serve any point served by the other. As a result, it was decided that Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Limited would serve the whole Pacific area, the whole Continent of Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand, Southern and Southwestern Europe and Latin America, and 
that Air Canada would serve Britain, Western, Northern and Eastern Europe, and the 
Caribbean. The only exception to this clear-cut division is that CPA would continue to 
serve the Netherlands. This division accounts for the whole of the world except Africa 
and the United States. Where decisions depend on the contemplation of service to those 
undesignated areas, co-operation is maintained between the two carriers in sales and agency 
relationships, each carrier representing the other outside its own area, so that passengers 
are encouraged to travel to their destinations by Canadian airlines. Other measures of 
co-operation, including joint advice to the Government on air negotiations and joint 
servicing and support arrangements, are maintained. 


The second principle concerned the domestic mainline services and stated that, 
although competition was not to be rejected, development of competition should not 
compromise or seriously injure the economic viability of Air Canada’s domestic operations 
which represent the essential framework of its network of domestic services, and in the 
event that competition continues, opportunity should be ensured for growth to both lines 

above this basic minimum. 


| The third principle concerned the role of regional air carriers providing scheduled 

Service and their relationship with the mainline carriers. Recommendations were prepared 

_by the two major airlines and the larger regional carriers which resulted in a “Statement of 

Principles for Regional Air Carriers” tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 20, 1966, 
by the Minister of Transport. These principles are summarized as follows:— 


(1) Regional carriers will provide regular route operations into the North and will operate 
ocal or regional routes to supplement the domestic mainline operations of Air Canada 
and CPA; they will be limited to a regional role. 


| (2) Greater scope will be allowed regional carriers in the development of routes and services 
by the following means: (a) where appropriate, limited competition on mainline route 
segments of Air Canada or CPA may he permitted to regional carriers if this is consistent 
with their local route development; (b) in a few cases, secondary routes at present operated 

_ by Air Canada and CPA may become eligible for transfer to regional carriers; and (c) a 
larger role will be allotted to regional carriers in connection with the development of 
domestic and international charter services, inclusive tours and new types of services. 


(3) Greater co-operation between the mainline carriers and the regional carriers will be devel- 
oped in a variety of fields, ranging from technical and servicing arrangements to joint 
fare arrangements. 


(4) A limited policy of temporary subsidies for regional routes will be introduced, to be based 
upon a ‘“‘use it or lose it’’ formula. 


(5) Firmer control will be exercised over the financial structure of regional carriers in connec- 
tion with new licensing arrangements. 


Regional carriers will be assisted with the acquisition of aircraft by development of a 
scheme for consultation between government and the carriers regarding plans for new 
aircraft, and by a special investigation designed to explore the possibility of developing 
| a joint approach to this problem on the part of the carriers. 
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To implement the above principles the former Air Transport Board, (now the Air — 
Transport Committee of the Canadian Transport Commission) introduced during the year | 
the following measures :— . 


(1) Rule No. 29/67 provides for the carriage of two pro-rata charter groups on any pro-rata 
charter flight, provided that each group is composed of not less than 40 persons; 


(2) Rule No. 30/67 provides for the operation of domestic and international inclusive tours — 
with chartered aircraft; | 
(3) General Order No. 46/67 introduces a requirement for prior approval of large aircraft — 
acquisitions; | 
(4) General Order No. 47/67 permits the operation by regional air carriers of entity and pro- — 
rata affinity group passenger charters between mainline points, subject to certain restric- | 
tions; and | 
(5) a number of temporary measures were included to facilitate passenger movement to meet — 
the increased demands of Canada’s Centennial celebrations. ! 


Thus, in the international field, the joint approach to the provision of world-wide - 
service by the two major Canadian carriers is intended to strengthen their position in a 
very competitive field and provide a better over-all service to the travelling public. In 
the domestic field, a degree of competition remains to provide the public with the ad- 
vantages that can result from a competitive atmosphere but avoids excesses of competition, — 
which could be ruinous to the operators and unsatisfactory to the public. | 


by 
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Section 2.—Current Air Services | 


Two major airlines, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited, form the) 
nucleus of Canada’s freight and passenger air service. Current operations of these airlines) 
are discussed briefly below, followed by short outlines of the services provided by indepen-) 
dent airlines and a list of Commonwealth and foreign air carriers licensed to operate services’ 
into Canada. | 

Broadly, air transport services in Canada may be grouped into two classes—Scheduled 
Services and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air 
carriers that offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving’ 
designated points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second 
group includes the following :— | 


(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 

(2) Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 
area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit, 

(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transportation of persons 

and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the 

charter of the entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Trans- 
port Committee. 

Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers that do not offer public transportatior 

but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specilic 

contracts. | 

Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
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purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 
Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any othe! 


° 


class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aeria. 
pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. i 
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Air Canada.—Continued development in all phases of Air Canada’s operations mad« 
1966 an exceptional year in terms of both traffic and revenues. The airline carried 
5,293,561 passengers on scheduled and charter services, an increase of 11 p.c. over 1965: 


i 


The volume of business exceeded expectations, the airline sharing in a general increast 
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throughout the industry, with virtually all major air carriers reporting notable traffic 
growth. Total scheduled seat miles offered were 6,387,000,000, up 17 p.c. and revenue 
passenger-miles flown exceeded 4,193,000,000, an increase of 18 p.c. The passenger-load 
factor rose from 65 p.c. in 1965 to 66 p.c. in 1966. 


North American passenger-miles flown, which represented almost three quarters of 
Air Canada’s scheduled passenger traffic, increased 15 p.c. as the airline introduced 
additional services on most major domestic routes; 2,984,000,000 domestic passenger- 
miles were flown in 1966 compared with 2,591,000,000 in 1965. There was a 26-p.c. 
increase in scheduled transatlantic passenger traffic. On the routes to Florida, Bermuda, 
the Bahamas and the Caribbean, passenger-miles flown exceeded 394,000,000, up 28 p.e. 
over 1965. 


For the fifth successive year there was a marked expansion in commodity traffic in 
1966, air freight increasing 33 p.c. to 74,500,000 ton-miles. Air express rose 13 p.c. to 
6,000,000 ton-miles. This exceptional growth was the result of added jet freighter 
‘eapabilities as well as the rapidly growing awareness by the business community of the 
advantages of air transport in marketing plans. 

At the end of 1966, Air Canada was operating over 63,692 unduplicated route miles, 
linking Canada, the United States, the British Isles, Continental Europe and the 
Caribbean. At year-end, its fleet consisted of 18 Douglas DC-8s, 6 DC-9s, 23 Vickers 
Vanguard and 39 Vickers Viscount turbo-prop aircraft. The Company also had four 
stretched DC-8 and 12 stretched DC-9 aircraft on order, scheduled for delivery in 1967, 
the addition of which increased to 40 Air Canada’s fleet of pure jets by the end of that 
year. Announcement was made in early 1968 of the ordering of three 368-passenger 
Boeing 747 jetliners for delivery in 1971, to be used on transcontinental and transatlantic 
routes. 


1.—Operating Statistics of Air Canada, 1957-66 
Sc Ge ii Sa eS ak Ee ae a ee ee i ia cel a 


Traffic Operating Revenue 
Operating| Operating 
Year Revenue Heeree Mail ol Passaveen Freight Totals Expenses | Profit 
Passenger! modity? 8eT! and Mail 
: 000 000 000 
No. passenger- ton- ton- $000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 
miles _| miles miles 
, ing 2,392,713 | 1,385,777 15,478 9,855 86, 524 16,055 | 104,996 | 103,500 1,496 
| 2,785,528 | 1,625,689 15,395 10,386 | 101,553 17,407 | 120,555 | 118,041 2,514 
BOSS. 3,209, 197 1,828, 902 17,753 10, 905 114,339 18, 293 134,679 132,265 2,413 
HeO0 8... <6 3,440,303 | 2,050,600 20.868 11,593 | 127,596 19,307 | 148,987 | 147,934 1,052 
WEYL co. «os 3,712,068 | 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 | 148,301 19,466 | 165,486 | 163,292 2,144 
| 3,865,408 | 2,659,578 29,827 12,862 | 158,792 21,914 | 183,473 | 176,078 7,395 
BOS vee, 5 'os0se 3,966,547 | 2,887,239 35,781 13,859 | 167,653 24,088 | 199,390 | 188,122 11,268 
yabuG4 so... 4,189,349 | 3,150,956 45,590 15,731 | 177,091 27,684 | 213,910 | 203,527 10,383 
MOO 5 683 4,753,395 3,715,635 61,662 17,287 209, 926 31,839 250, 126 237,401 12,725 
Orie s0 02 5,293,561 | 4,331,583 80,917 19,081 | 248,877 36,924 | 289,943 | 275,990 13,953 
» 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 3 Includes other revenue. 


| Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—CPA in 1966 operated a 57,346-mile route 

pattern linking five continents and major cities of Canada. This included 6,882 miles of 
Canadian routes, 2,444 miles of which were transcontinental service. In 1966 the airline 
carried 738,857 passengers, the largest number since the company’s formation in 1942. 
Revenue passenger-miles showed a substantial gain to 1,280,008,232 from 1,144,936,000 
in the previous year. 


| CPA’s international routes, 50,464 miles in extent, operate from Vancouver to 
Honolulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia on the South Pacific Service; to Japan and 
'Hong Kong via the Great Circle Route across the North Pacific ; from Vancouver via 
Calgary and Edmonton to Amsterdam on the Polar Route, and across the Atlantic from 
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Toronto and Montreal to Holland, the Azores, Portugal, Spain and Italy. A South 
American network serves Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina from Montreal, Toronto 


and Windsor in Eastern Canada and from Vancouver and Calgary in the West. During 


1966-67 two new routes were inaugurated—Toronto to Honolulu non-stop and a daily 
flight from Vancouver to San Francisco and return. Within Canada a transcontinental 
service links Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal and a network of north-south 
routes serves British Columbia, the Yukon and western Alberta. 


CPA’s fleet consists of 17 aircraft—seven Douglas DC-8s, six Douglas DC-6Bs and 
three Douglas DC-3s. Four DC-8 series 63, called Spacemasters, are on order for delivery 
during 1968. These aircraft will carry 199 passengers in CPA’s seat plan. Seven Boeing 
737 short-medium jets are on order for late 1968 and early 1969 delivery and will replace 
piston-engined aircraft on domestic routes. 


Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers—Air 


Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited—there are four domestic air carriers | 
licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Pro- — 


vincial Airways (1963) Ltd., Gander, Nfid.; Quebecair, Rimouski, Que.; TransAir Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver, Bee’. 


Licensed Canadian air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1967, held valid — 
operating certificates covering 83 scheduled, 177 flying training, and 1,718 other non- » 


scheduled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing 


effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, » 


act as feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as 


recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising, — 


aerial patrol and inspection. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Lid—This company operates throughout the | 
Atlantic Provinces, eastern Quebec and Labrador. It serves Charlottetown and Summer- — 
side in Prince Edward Island; Moncton and Dalhousie in New Brunswick; New Glasgow | 


and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Deer Lake-Corner Brook, Gander, St. John’s, St. Alban’s 
and St. Anthony in Newfoundland; Goose Bay, Saglek, Wabush—Labrador City, and 
Twin Falls-Churchill Falls in Labrador; and Sept Iles and the Magdalen Islands in 
Quebec. 


The Airways fleet consists of three Handley-Page Dart Heralds, one DC-4, four 
DC-8s, five PBY Cansos, seven DH Beavers and six DH Otters, one Beech Baron, two — 
Super Cubs and two helicopters. The company carries on an extensive air freight service 


throughout the above areas and conducts many specialty services such as mineral explora- 


tion, ‘package trips’ (hunting and fishing), ambulance service and forestry, seal and ice 


patrol services. 


Quebecair.—Quebecair, with head office at Rimouski, offers scheduled services in | 
Quebec and Labrador. The company dates from 1946 and was founded under the name 
‘Te Syndicat d’Aviation de Rimouski”. In 1947 the name was changed to Rimouski » 
Airlines and the company inaugurated an air transport service between the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, linking Matane, Mont Joli, Rimouski, Forestville, Baie Comeau — 
and Sept Iles. Until 1953 service was limited to towns and small centres located between | 


Rimouski and Gaspé on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River and between Forestville 


and Sept fles on the north shore. In 1953 with amalgamation of Gulf Aviation the name) 
“Quebecair” was adopted. With the expansion of mining and industrial activities, » 
Quebecair extended its network to Quebec City and Schefferville in 1955, to Montreal | 
in 1957, to Gagnon and Riviére du Loup in 1959, to Wabush in 1960, to Manicouagan and 


Saguenay in 1961 and to Murray Bay in 1962. During 1965, Quebecair acquired Matane 


Air Services Ltd., Northern Wings Ltd., Northern Wings Helicopters Ltd., and merged | 
its scheduled services with those of its two subsidiaries Northern Wings Ltd. and Matane 


Air Services Ltd. 
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Quebecair is primarily responsible for the operation of scheduled service by large 
aircraft; the subsidiaries handle flights by light aircraft, charter and contract services. 
Scheduled services are operated over 4,000 unduplicated miles and some 30 localities 
situated in nine economic regions of Quebec and Labrador are served on a daily basis. 
Points linked are: Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay (Charlevoix), Riviere du Loup, Rimouski, 
Mont Joli, Matane, Saguenay, Forestville, Baie Comeau (Hauterive), Manicouagan, Sept 
Iles, Gagnon, Wabush (Labrador City), Schefferville, Riviére au Tonnerre, Mingan, Havre 
St. Pierre, Port Menier, Gaspé, Baie Johan Beetz, Aguanish, Natashquan, Kegashka, 
Gethsémani, Hariheton Harbour, Téte-a Cre nuicie. La Tabatiére, St. ae Old 
Fort Bay, St. Paul and Blanc Sablon. 


At the end of 1966, the combined fleet of Quebecair and subsidiaries totalled 33 air- 
craft: four turbo-prop Fairchild F-27s, nine DC-3s, two Canso PBYs, one Curtiss C-46, 
three Lockheed 10s, one Beechcraft D-18, two Otter, four Beaver, two Cessna 185 and 
five Bell Helicopters 47-G-2. During that year, Quebecair and subsidiaries carried 180,698 
passengers and flew 122,767 mail-ton-miles and 706,436 freight-ton-miles. 


TransAir Limited—TransAir Limited, with headquarters at the Winnipeg Inter- 
national Airport, operates scheduled services in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
the Northwest Territories and charter flights throughout Canada and to points around 
the world. The company’s scheduled mainline services are operated in three areas: 
(1) The Prairies—from Winnipeg to Brandon-Regina-Saskatoon-Prince Albert and return, 
and from Winnipeg to Dauphin-Yorkton and return; (2) Manitoba and Central—from 
Winnipeg to The Pas-Thompson-Churchill and return, from Winnipeg to The Pas-Flin 
Flon-Lynn Lake and return, and from Winnipeg to Red Lake-Fort William/Port Arthur 
and return; and (3) Arctic—from Churchill to Rankin Inlet-Baker Lake and return and 
from Churchill to Rankin Inlet-Coral Harbour and return. 


TransAir’s fleet of multi-engine aircraft (DC-7C, Viscount, DC-4, DC-3 and C-47) 
is stationed at Winnipeg and at the company’s major base at Churchill, Man. The DC-7C 
is used primarily on international and other long-range charter flights. Since 1961, under 
sontract with the United States Air Force, TransAir has operated from Winnipeg and 
Churchill the vertical re-supply flights to the four main sites in the Canadian sector of 
the Distant Early Warning Line in the extreme Arctic and is regarded as the largest con- 
tract cargo carrier in Canada. 


_ Consistent with the Canadian Transport Commission regional air-carrier policy, 
TransAir i in 1967 sold its “bush” (primarily single-engine float and ski-equipped) aircraft, 
services and equipment in northwestern Ontario and Manitoba and hence has discontinued 
the network of flights it formerly operated from Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake in Ontario, 
Norway House and Lac du Bonnet in Manitoba to points in adjacent areas. Asa Pault, 
she company is now concentrating on its scheduled operations to larger centres. The 
sompany’s routes are being studied in detail by the manufacturers of several turbo-prop 
ind pure-jet aircraft and it is anticipated that modern aircraft of these types will be 
ntroduced in 1968. In 1966, TransAir carried 116,348 passengers, flew 3,562,836 miles 
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und 6,158,594 revenue-ton-miles; employees numbered 341 and pilots 46. 


Pacific Western Airlines Lid.—Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., with head office at 
Vancouver International Airport, operates over more than 7,700 route miles; its services 
nelude scheduled mainline, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Siaiesenaean! 
Alberta, Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories including the Arctic islands, and 
3ritish Columbia. Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated northbound from 
Zdmonton to Dawson Creek, Peace River, McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, 
Cambridge Bay, Fort Resolution, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley: 
Norman Wells and Inuvik. The only Sao ahies fies eac sane AirBus service in Canada 
»yperates daily between Edmonton and Calgary. The company also operates international 
sharter services. 
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On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, — 


Powell River, Campbell River, Hudson’s Hope and Port Hardy and local services are 


operated between Prince Rupert, Stewart, Ford’s Cove, Anyox, Maple Bay and Alice | 


Arm in northern British Columbia. In addition, local charter services are operated out 
of Prince George, Prince Rupert and Stewart and large aircraft charter services are operated 
from major centres. 

Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 30 and include Lockheed Hercules 


4 


(freight), DC-7Cs, DC-6Bs, DC-6s, Convair 640 Javelin jet-props, and DC-4s on mainline | 


and charter services; Otters, Beavers, Grumman Goose and Cessna aircraft are used on 
local charter services. Boeing 707 and Boeing 737 jet aircraft are on order for 1968 
delivery. In 1966, 339,525 revenue passengers were carried, 27,998,405 lb. of freight and 
express were carried and 5,695, 180 miles were flown. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the, 
end of 1967, there were 26 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 


mercial air services into Canada:— 


Aeronaves de Mezico, S.A., operating between Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Mexico. 
City (Mexico). 
Aeroflot, operating between Moscow (U.S.S.R.) and Montreal (Canada). 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris (France) and Montreal 
(Canada) and beyond to Chicago (U.S.A.) with traffic rights, and to other points beyond 


in transit. 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, operating between Ketchikan (U.S.A.) and Prince Rupert (Canada). 


Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan (Italy) and Montreal 
(Canada) and beyond to Chicago (U.S.A.) with traffic rights, and to other points beyond. 


in transit. 
Allegheny Airlines Inc., operating between Erie (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


American Airlines Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and New York/ Newark (U.S.A.) 
and between Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada) and between Los Angeles (U.S.A.) 
and Toronto (Canada). ; 


British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester (England), Prest- 
wick (Scotland) and Montreal and Toronto (Canada), beyond Montreal with traffic rights 
to Chicago and beyond in transit to Boston, New York and Detroit (U.S.A.), and betweer 
London (England), Prestwick (Scotland), Gander (Canada), Bermuda, Nassau, Montegc 
Bay, Barbados and Trinidad. 


Deutsche Lufthansa Aktiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Germany) 
and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Los Angeles (U.S.A.) and Mexico City 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada), anc 
New York (U.S.A.), and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada) anc 
Washington (U.S.A.), and between Tampa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada) anc 
between Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 

Irish International Airlines (Aerlinte Eireann Teoranta), operating between Shannon (Ireland. 
and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Chicago (U.S.A.). | 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, operating between Amsterdam (Netherlands) and Montree 
(Canada) and beyond in transit to Houston (U.S.A.), and for cargo to New York. 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Roche: 
ter (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada) and between Burlington (U.S.A.) and Montree 
(Canada); (the service to both Rochester and Burlington terminates October 1969). | 


North Central Airlines, Inc., operating between Port Arthur/Fort William (Canada) an 
Duluth/Superior (U.S.A.) and between Detroit (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal (Canada) and Boston (U.S.A.) vi 
Concord, Montpelier-Barre, Burlington and White River Junction (U.S.A.) and betwee 
Tampa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Minneapolis (U.S.A.) and Winnipeg (Canada). 


t 
| 
| 


; 


operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled com- 
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Pan American World Airways Inc., operating between New York and Boston (U.S.A.), Gander 
(Canada), Shannon (Ireland) and London (England). 


Qantas Empire Airways Lid., operating between Sydney (Australia), San Francisco (U.S.A.) 
and Vancouver (Canada). 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brussels (Belgium), and Montreal (Canada) 
and beyond in transit to New York (U.S.A.) and Mexico City. 


Scandinavian Airlines System, operating between Stockholm (Sweden), Oslo (Norway), 
Copenhagen (Denmark), and Montreal (Canada), and beyond in transit to New York and 
Chicago (U.S.A.). 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander 
(Canada) and points in Europe. 


Swiss Air Transport Company Litd., (Swissair), operating between Zurich and Geneva (Switzer- 
land) and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Chicago (U.S.A.). 


United Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver (Canada) and Seattle (U.S.A.) and 
between Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Spokane (U.S.A.). 


Western Air Lines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Great Falls/Denver (U.S.A.) 
and between Los Angeles/San Francisco (U.S.A.) and Vancouver (Canada). 


Wien-Alaska Airlines Inc., operating between Whitehorse, Y.T. (Canada) and Fairbanks and 
Juneau (Alaska, U.S.A.). 


Flying Schools and Clubs.—At the end of 1966, 80 commercial flying schools were 
registered as members of the Air Transport Association of Canada. During the year, 
these schools instructed and graduated 2,286 students as private pilots and 840 students 
as commercial pilots. 


Membership in 37 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association numbered 9,495 at the end of 1966. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,466 students as private pilots and 262 students as commercial pilots. 


Weather Services.*—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch 
of the Department of Transport to meet the requirements of the general public and all 
basic economic endeavours such as agriculture, industry, forestry, shipping and fishing. 
Meteorological service is provided to national and international aviation. The military 


Meteorological requirements in Canada and overseas are met by special co-operative 


arrangements with the Department of National Defence. The observing and forecasting 
of ice conditions in navigable waters, both inland and coastal, have expanded rapidly in 
recent years. 


Canadian Weather Offices are linked by 59,100 miles of teletype and radio-teletype 
circuits, and a national facsimile system 15,900 miles long is used for the distribution of 
meteorological information in chart form. As of Jan. 1, 1967, the Branch maintained 289 
surface synoptic and hourly weather reporting stations, at 33 of which upper air observa- 
tions are taken, and 2,399 climatological stations, making a total of 2,432 weather reporting 
stations. One Ocean Weather Station in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of Vancouver, is 
maintained under International Agreement. 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are listed in Table 2 and 
classified by administrative agency as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane 
bases, and military airfields. Licensed aerodromes are those that are inspected at regular 
intervals and meet-specific standards, whereas unlicensed aerodromes may not meet the 
same standards. In addition to aerodromes, a network of radio aids to navigation is 
maintained to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under instrument conditions. 
(See item on Aeronautical Navigation, p. 876.) 


_ * See also pp. 63-64. 
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2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at Apr. 1, 1967 


Type of Facility and Operator | Nfld.|P.E.I.) N.S.) N.B. Que. | Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta./B.C.)N.W.T.) Y.T. Total 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.} No. | No. || No. 


Licensed Airports (Land)— 


Department of Transport..... 3 1 3 2 9} 18 4 4 5 | 22 13 3 87 
Municipala<dyae temteeee: eee 3 _ 1 5 25 21 7 16 23 19 _ 3 123 
| ATE EER Fs Pe mre Rae leet ee Ae 3 1 1 4} 30} 40 Derr eee 3 1 — 114 
Heliports— 
Department of Transport.... _ — Dl etl Po eel | Pee ee — — 2 
Private..... PI er a —}; —| — 4 9 tL) —| — 9 1 1 25 
Unlicensed Acrodromes— 
Department of Transport...... 74 —| —}] — 1 5 1 1] — 8 5 5 28 
Municipak 12.295. sosoaerucen.« ore 3 _— 2 2 7 7 4 28 49 16 2 4 124 
PEIN AGES. Rattstl. jo. detcree lee toahe ave 2 —_ 3 10 19 22 33 | 104 38 73 16 2 322 
Abandoned or unknown........ 5 —| —| —] 12] 16 2 8 1| 26 —_ — 70 
Heliports..2) .eedonzent ee ert — — — 2; —| —-| — 5 — — 7 
Licensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport...... os ey es ee an ee ee 3 1 —_ 4 
Miinicipal eee. ©. oie vers orate — — 1| — 1] 14 il 171910 — 2 32 
Private... sewer «seeacete. Recs 5 31 —| 66} 99] 44) 25 Saleo6 29 4 334 
Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport...... _— —|} —| — 1; —}| —}| —| —|{ bb — _— 16 
Municipal an a.aee cscs acter «2 — —;} —}| —| —| 15 3 2 10 — 2 33 
Privates sates te toe sole 9 ~ — 2 20 16 7 6 22 6 —_ 92 
Abandoned or unknown....... Af 1 3 EN aUshelle ates ee. 0) 8 | 16 14 4 119 
Military Airfields— 
UG AH Ue noite ce cerita ican: 2 1 1 Z, 3 8 4 1 3 3 4 -~ 32 
VAT TVA BRE EIA Cele Slee crete rere — —| — 1 — 1 1; — 2); — — — 5 
RG Nis ft hase Pe nee — — a er ene — — 3 
i SHIN Vivi ns trerseerertrera sorecere eis af | lath ar lca iat Sill el rel 1 — 2 
URS Ain Worces, cncmeen mae ~ i i ale el rl al) rt 2 19 
Totals, Land Bases......... at 2/ 11| 24 | 107 | 140] 57 | 171 | 132 | 181 38 18 902 
Totals, Seaplane Bases..... By 1 7 6 | 106 | 157 68 | 43 17 | 132 50 12 630 
Totals, Military Airfields... 3 1 4 3 3 9 5 1 5 3 22 2 61 
Grand Totals............ 55 4 | 22} 33 | 216 | 306 | 130 | 215 | 154 | 216 110 32 || 1,593 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic 
and to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 


plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services. These and © 


other allied services are described below. 


Airport Control Service provides control service to flights operating in the vicinity of major 
civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions and 


other factors indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. The service also includes — 


the control of all traffic on the manoeuvring area of the airport. Control is effected by 


means of direct radiotelephone communication or visual signals. Airport control towers | 


are located at: Whitehorse, Y.T.; Fort St. John, Prince George, Victoria (international), 
Port Hardy, Abbotsford, Vancouver (international), Pitt Meadows and Kamloops, B.C.; 
Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (industrial) and Edmonton (international), Alta.; 
Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg (international) and St. Andrews, Man.; Lakehead, 


Windsor, London, Toronto Island, Toronto (international), Buttonville, Ottawa (inter- | 
national), and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal (international), Cartierville, Quebec, Baie 


Comeau and Sept fles, Que.; Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B.; Halifax (inter- 


national), and Sydney, N.S.; and Gander (international) and St. John’s, Nfld. Airport | 


control service was instituted at St. Jean, Que., for Expo 67. Airport control service is 
provided at Resolute Bay, N.W.T., for a three-month period each year. 
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Area Control Service provides control service to en route flights operating within controlled air- 
space during weather conditions that prevent a pilot from seeing other aircraft or obstruc- 
tions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the flight. Area control centres 
are located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Moncton, N.B., Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. Each centre is connected with 
control towers, terminal control units, communications stations and operation offices 
within its area by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio 
circuits, and through radio communications facilities available at these stations to all 
aircraft requiring area control service. Area control centres are also capable of commu- 
nicating directly with most pilots flying within their control areas. Each area control 
centre is similarly connected with adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, 
for the purpose of co-ordinating control of aircraft operating through more than one control 
area. This communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed 
record of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules (IFR) 
and a general record of aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules 
within its control area. In addition to providing area control service to aircraft operating 
within controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander Control Centre provides 
ons service within the airspace over approximately one half of the North Atlantic 

cean. 


Terminal Control Service consists of the provision of separation to aircraft operating in accordance 


with IFR in the vicinity of all controlled airports. This service is normally provided by 
area control centres but separate terminal control units have been established at Calgary, 
Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Lakehead, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Quebec, 
Que.; and Halifax, N.S. 


Northern Area Control Service, inaugurated Sept. 26, 1963, is provided by the Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Moncton and Goose area control centres for aircraft flying above 23,000 feet, 
and is available throughout more than 3,000,000 sq. miles of Northern Canada. 


Radar Control Service is provided extensively in the control of IFR traffic, both in terminal 
areas and while en route. Terminal service is provided at Vancouver, B.C.; Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Toronto, 
North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.;: 
and Gander, Nfld. En route service is provided by area control centres and by one radar 
unit located at Kenora, Ont. Ground Control Approach Service is provided at Gander, 
Nfld. and Precision Approach Radar Service is provided at St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


Flight Information Service is provided by all air traffic control units, but particularly by all area 
control centres. It consists of advice and information useful for the safe and efficient 
conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data 
concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refueling and transportation facilities, 
and other data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 


Alerting Service ensures that appropriate organizations are notified of aircraft that may be in 
need of search and rescue aid. This entails the maintenance and constant supervision of a 
continuous record of active flights to ensure that failure of an aircraft to arrive at the 
planned destination notified to air traffic control is detected immediately. The service 
is peu to any pilot who files either a flight plan or flight notification with air traffic 
control. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary at certain designated 
customs airports. This is achieved through the prompt notification by air traffic control, 
at a pilot’s request, of the customs officer at the destination airport of the intended arrival 
and of the need for customs clearance. 


Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified air operations within 
controlled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and 
military activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation 
Co-ordination Office, located at Ottawa, is responsible for co-ordinating all airspace 
reservations in Canada and in the Gander and Vancouver Oceanic Control Areas. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


Airport Activity.—Canada’s major civil airports were 23.4 p.c. busier during 1966 


than in 1965. The 33 Department of Transport tower-controlled airports reporting for 
the 


whole year recorded 3,316,669 aircraft movements (landings, take-offs and simulated 


approaches) compared with 2,688,239 recorded for the same airports in 1965. 
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Itinerant movements (excluding purely local traffic) accounted for 40 p.c. of the 
total traffic and for the third consecutive year Montreal International Airport ranked 
first in this category. The five leaders were: Montreal International 125,756; Toronto 
International 119,493; Vancouver International 106,930; Winnipeg International 96,619; 
and Cartierville 92,540. In the five-year period 1962-66, inclusive, itinerant movements 
increased 46.9 p.c. from 898,556 to 1,320,417, most of the increase occurring in the past 
three years. 

Toronto reported the greatest number of scheduled flights in 1966 with 72,446 
movements. Montreal was second with 68,630, followed by Vancouver with 29,148, 
Winnipeg with 21,594 and Calgary with 17,966. Over the five-year period local move- 
ments showed an increase of 46.9 p.c. from 1,288,706 in 1962 to 1,892,615 in 1966. 


For the fifth consecutive year, Cartierville was the busiest airport in total traffic 
_ with 329,890 movements including local traffic and simulated approaches (practice instru- 
ment runs without touching the runway). Winnipeg was second with 269,555 movements | 
followed by Montreal with 237,947, Toronto Island with 228,252 and Calgary with 
206,088. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 3 provides a picture of commercial civil aviation in Canada for the years 1963-66. | 
It shows data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, employees, : 
salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian air carriers | 
followed by summary statistics for all Canadian carriers and those foreign companies | 
operating scheduled services in Canada. Figures for Canadian carriers include domestic | 
and international operations, and figures for foreign companies cover miles and hours flown | 
over Canadian territory only, and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. | 
Unit toll service refers to the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit, | 
whereas bulk service is the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per mile or per 
hour for the entire aircraft. Other flying services comprise non-transportation services | 
such as flying training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and inspection. | 


3.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1963-66 


Item 1963 . 1964 1965 1966? 
et Ae Se Se Se BE ee es eee a 
Canadian Carriers— 

Unit Toll Transportation (revenue traffic only)— ! 
Departures in; oaaten doh cao ses cosaeroasee es oO. 254, 762 245,594 270, 488 300, 164 
TVOUIS TOWER ec clailece cece rine civtareeicle'siele soieierere td 298,655 300, 798 335,379 376, 783. 
Miles flown: ccc ne toe atu oo nt ese “ 75,746,629 76, 404, 782 86,334,027 100, 158,972. 
Passengers Carried............cce eee eeeeeeeee ss 4,864,855 5,197,579 5,939, 267 6,737,425. 
Cargo and excess baggage ..........seeeeeees Ib. 99,063,385 | 117,497,668 | 147,004,678 181, 254,830 
Mail carried. OEE: ETE, FERRE TE MONE: cet bt ete, © 8 41,892,927 46,804,224 50,440,235 49,019,825. 
Passenger-miles........... 0.0 cece sence ceees No.|3,623,020,400 |3,939,075,129 4, 731,304,865 5,606, 619,064 
Cargo and excess baggage ton-miles...,....... ss 53,618, 163 69,038, 182 88, 228, 205 111, 563, 285) 
Mailiton=mtleaie eerie ccte cletneitepe mts ioe eo clanta s 17,530,240 18,952,877 21,772,396 24,844,304 

} 

Bulk Transportation (revenue traffic only)— | 
Deparvuresteett trae cece ea tans seman ate N 234,685 252,834 281, 088 320,771, 
Hours iflownteiie sinc tre reacts ste ntotomenneteteres sf 250, 988 263, 541 319, 926 376,017, 
Miles flowiisces foscic~ dete creclsrs ssrehaicle se sleleoereite sé 26,818,278 27,046, 832 30,903,936 34,899,847, 
Passengers CATTiCds hades oie auhiaed eects ss 562,489 584,509 631,182 724, 262. 
Freight carried Fas ere bho Solo eie nied ieteeree lb. | 110,102,115 106,124, 248 108 , 947,834 126 , 826, 164. 
Passenger-mileses si. 055 cles os wie oie ole esis. eles elene's No. s 469,807,322 | 464,825,765 393, 593, 53¢ 
Goodsitonaniles.. sifive se. ciinp seen acer ness i 17,839,881 13,507,018 12,758, 56( 


| 


Other Flying Services (revenue traffic only)— 
80,9380 97,169 126, 469 187, 63+ | 


OUTS LOW sriscizectescs accrorstiom eric sie cistokels seadacoroks 0. 


| 
| 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1963-66—concluded 
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Item 1963 1964 1965 1966p 
Canadian Carriers, All Services— 
Revenue Trafiic— 

(DSTO RIAL RTS 132 46h eee A ee No. 489 447 498 , 428 551,576 620,935 

BLOM LOWN Pere rc eee. fee eke Tre ef 630,573 661, 508 781,774 940,434 

ME Page eli ss 102,564, 907 103 , 451,614 117, 237, 963 135, 058, 819 

ieassengers Carried:........¢ee. ele. ys ob oes $e 5,427,344 5, 782,088 6,570, 449 7,461, 687 

REMOUISKCHTEICH Sh Se ee re tes bien ese Ib. | 251,058,427 270,426,140 806,392,747 357, 100,819 

Hennsenver-miles yer iS ene ee 300 beak eeee No. Aes 4,408,882,451 |5, 196,130,630 | 6,000,212,600 

OOGE CON-M1NeS+)7.,. oo oe tees cock oe ese s 105,830,940 123,507,619 149, 166,149 
Non-revenue Traffic— - 

MRT RRLOW Ihre ieee, meh. S65 DEAR SEES GN: cease ees No. 21,738 21,363 29 , 898 42,691 

PIBSSCDUCT-MAUCS er.) es eo ae shook. bees scene © 203 , 399 , 987 207 , 986, 297 224,745,710 254,032,603 
, RBOOGSCON-MMER: «5 oi... 5. cask ey odbc cue mwa “ 6,601,370 7,709, 768 7,995,872 8,649,711 
OTs ea a ee a gal.| 207,490,519 218,042,305 249,336, 707 292,926,470 
Oil consumed......... see Gickoi ithe aca Lae eee eee oe 05,999 343, 128 395,347 457, 

Average employees.........0.ececececceeccecee. No 17,577 17,795 19,007 21,440 
Salaries and wages paid..............cccececcese $ 108, 538,372 116,465,350 129,774,695 151, 137, 835 
Operating revenueS............cccccceccccccccce $ 308, 835, 913 334, 930, 874 392,806, 566 460, 556, 463 
Operating expenses..... SBE ore nS ee ee $ 294,142,170 315,569, 629 368, 207, 884 429,795,272 

Canadian and Foreign Carriers, All Services— 

PEE SMILOW Noe e ca otis ccc h Seles Leslee ce dou uid fe) 646, 956 679, 784 801,129 963 , 067 
MMAR EOWA. 2-5 008 fac.) aGihe oil cB oace cess cs oo 108, 282,021 110, 138,322 124, 448 003 143, 589,016 
PeASSCDVETS CAITICT ..... sees fides boss bob icweceecs < 6,278, 298 6,774,652 7,838, 539 023,691 
CARIOUS ieee sh v0GRS 0 doe ccokbescces Ib. | 275,899,568 | 301,494,757 346, 176, 884 414, 254, 858 


ee — —— —EeEeeSSSSFE 


Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of 
carrier, are shown in Table 4 for 1966. For the foreign carriers, hours and miles reported 
are those flown over Canadian territory only, and passengers and goods in transit through 


Canada are excluded. It is interesting to note that the six scheduled carriers—those 
_ holding Class I or Class II licences from the Canadian Transport Commission—accounted 


for 91 p.c. of all revenue passengers transported by Canadian carriers during 1966. The 
weight of goods transported by scheduled carriers amounted to approximately 69 p.c. of 


_ the total tonnage moved by all Canadian air carriers. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, 1966 
eee 


Canadian Carriers Foreign Carriers 


Item All 
Domestic | International United Other Carriers 
Services Services States Foreign 
Unit Toll Transportation 

(revenue traffic only)— 

EBALUUTES! © o.)a. Wii ess coc e Hoes No. 256, 169 43,995 o % 
BEE OWN 05.53) e0' sos cons vac’ 6 s 280,300 96, 483 4,164 17,344 398, 291 
MR OWI «5. s'sie is 5 « «-v-solee Wie « s 64,124,113 36,034, 859 1,160,777 6,959,615 108,279,364 
Passengers carried............... es 4,735,146 2,002,279 1,050,885 475,179 8, 263, 489 
Goods carried............ Feet aee Ib. | 162,130,437 68, 144,218 19,098, 467 37,978, 389 287,351,511 
Passenger-miles.............2.0.% No.|3, 067,957,357 |2,538,661, 707 45,226,666 | 374,136,786 || 6,025,982,516 

oods ton-miles................. s 80, 788, 711 55,618,878 441,231 13,633,653 150, 482,473 

Bulk Transportation (rerenue 

traffic only)— 
BPEDATUUTOS. oc. ccc sescesceesses No. 317,727 3,044 ae ae ee 

PE OWI, 0% viii so oc cle a Sees 6 iy 363 , 899 12,118 43 1,082 377, 142 
Miles flown................. Pealeotes 30,570, 253 4,329,594 7,638 402, 167 35,309, 652 
Passengers carried............... nM 607,779 116,483 3,497 32,443 760, 202 
Freight carried.................. Ib 125, 854,859 971,305 _ 77, 183 126,903, 347 

assenger-miles............20000¢ No.| 16,842,137 | 376,751,399 as ae ate 
Goods ton-miles................. és 11,855,825 902,735 


rnc ee ee ee Ee, ee eee eee 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 


Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66 


Item 
eet 2 Bas ea, 5 eee es a a Se So 
Expenditure 

Air Transport Board............... 00. cce ence eee c eee cee e ene enneees 
Air Services............. Pe natn acetates otcle Ohi ols iain ets oa 
General. AGminisenravloms, coor sete eso doles onal etiee aie 4a sipivis etele acne 
Construction Services Administration................0eeeeeeeeeee 

‘ (Civil Aviation Branch... 6. ne ce ee eet cee acs ee se cee ees 
Control of Civil Aviation.............. 4 Wee ee Oe Oy ae Presa oe 


Airports and other ground services—operation and maintenance. . 
Airway and airport traffic control—operation and maintenance... 
Contributions to other governments or international agencies for 

the operation and maintenance of airports...........-..-+25+5 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of 

local airports and related facilities.............,0+ peers eee ees 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation........ 
Fixchequer Court. A wards. oi.e jst cone soca enemas b ogg: wae me 


Telecommunications and Electronics Branch...................-- 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation—administration, oper- 
ATIONIANG IMAINtENANCE. a... hese et acme oct hs geen eee 

Radio Act and Regulations—administration, operation and main- 
PATER NG Saad iro ti Eph an Dit oar G DORE OIG UMC Fos SIO 6 o OMe eHIC 
Northwest Communications Systems—deficit................--- 
Gutto. furnishines,to Wii berces wae oe emma. +e des ctabee itis a clelelans 
Payment to CNR re deficit telecommunications FA CIIUUICS «.ccouevean 


Meteorological Bramch............ 6. ccc cece cece cree cent ee eeeeee 


Totals, Expemditure............ 0c. cece eee e eee e renee eeeenee 


Revenue and Receipts 
Air Services Admimistration...........0 0. cece cece cece tenet eee e eee 
Construction Branch Administration.................0- eee rene: 


Ciyil Aviation Bramelie cc... sess is osteitis lel n= rare oictars elon 
Private air pilots’ certificates... 0.0... cee cece eee eee cetaceans 
Airport LICCNCE 1CCB. ocr san ado vows can Aes eae wey ieinghe isle Sines socae msg 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates.............-. 
Pines, Aeronautics ACU acco ci. 0 dees oes ele pert ac cco 
Tiand rentgal eee een es ei etcetera tenn eee waete aise acens teeta 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restau- 

Fanta and SNACkabars. ClC)) = eeiiers oecaceren< kes 6 oe cucu cones 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant and snack bar, 

telephone, parking, car rentals, etc.).............eeee eee eee 
PAarcrate Landing LCOS. «cok vce vic cs c.clsciee Powe cue ers teheofene  epeletotadsles ebayer 
Aircraft parking and handling...............00cceeeeeeeceeeceees 
TPO W CT SER ViACCSac teks ococrsde 8G enle © 68 ob role elotpgsga ad eh opal eles ole’ aaalet a eaate 
IMSS TOCCIDUS, onc fase os de cola sgh? cone «0:0 sperm ies inlets Vencieme enegaiel « 
Telephone SEVVICE. <<... du cneseysjas ge © © soepetean the achumlolels Seolsiansgee incl cs 
Observation roof—turnstiles.. 2.252... «Fens ci eye ee + © © vieimuaisnelopeine nse 
Hangar storage space and heating.............eeeeee eee e cece eeees 
Sanitary Leese fe tect oo ne eee here e se ienencte eae ge Pe eetets apalelaxenans’ caapenet 
Sales (water, land and buildings, parking meters, etc.)........... 
Gander Airport (coal sales, heating, electricity, etc.)............- 
AIT LOUCEMLACILILICS TECS sac cere nisi Salerersls/ crates ote ola sich crete eleneno le 
Joint user terminal facilities charge...............seeeeccesercees 
Aur rate. @oncrol DIVISION. «ees envi cbeageiede cet ol = «stole rentals 
Sundry services and SUNGLICS. 222. ee 1 isc cle claie + «ole eleiheriarihen = 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure. ............ eee e eee ences 


Telecommu nications and Electronics Branch..................+-- 
Air-ground radio SCrVICEB. ......6 ee ese te eae cece ene see cence ees ne 
Communication facilities 
IN Recspiigeic ie) lie a ent Ga norco cae co. oat eR ON OoMD Stith Aodtit oe 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees............- 


1964 


632, 757 


5,756,339 
1,939,788 
3,816,551 


34,773,191 
5, 137,669 
20, 280, 882 
8,717,594 


234,921 
126, 855 
272,526 

2,744 

23, 014, 265 

19, 930,988 

3,004,437 
69,678 
9) 162 


18, 461, 452 


82, 638, C04 


6,894 
694 
17,189,574 


5, 866 
536, 420 


2,437,895 


4,127,031 
8,093, 469 
120, 462 
255,717 
2,560 

5, 082 
133,673 


256, 694 
172,847 


3,848, 166 
1,458,231 
2,093 
305, 114 
975,200 


1965 


687, 633 
6,194,861 
2,093,516 
4,101,345 

40,792,285 
6,671,301 
24,113,701 
9,423,017 
272,509 
35,556 
275, 294 
907 
24,886, 691 
21,552,348 


3,187,654 


146,689 
19,496, 627 


92, 058, 097 


6,833 

1,574 

22,743, 960 
40,35 


? 


3,362,672 


5, 223,337 
11, 083, 829 
141,959 


539,520 

495 
375, 442 
142,581 


4,709,219 
1,359, 838 
992 
316,592 
1,720, 285 


1966 


750,527 
6,781,431 
2,236,561 
4°544'870 
43,860,959 
6, 256, 202 
26,449,205 
9,708,714 
246, 798 
855, 122 
344/918 
28,108, 926 
24,323, 167 


3, 698, 058 


87,701 
21,800,358 


101,302,201 


10,371 


3,034 


24,125,891 
49,4 


’ 


3,503,251 


6, 029, 278 
10,664,010 
168,853 
438, 288 


32'412 
794°774 


619,871 

293 
513,748 
99, 934 


4,718,413 
1,392,940 


328, 873 


1,634,622 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66—concluded 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
ee I ee 2S Sn eee ee eee ie . a 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch—concluded 
Radio operators’ examination fees... .. 0... ccc ccc cc ccc ceuceccn 5,399 5, 248 5,974 
Sacto station licence fees ?.. 00.0.0... 0.2.0... ss seein ee ce 486 , 487 562, 252 548,375 
Rentals (living quarters, space control lines and power, ete.)..... 533, 219 514,879 510,915 
Sales (land and buildings, power services, publications, ete.)..... 82,722 60,635 129,149 
Telephone and telegraph services‘and tolle.. CO 1M oa  eehey 143 52,810 — 
ee PARC eS ont th... Spe evael .aaoamekhunacd. 3 16, 882 52,782 109,048 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure........................... 32,676 59, 881 67,517 
Meteorological Branch... . 0.200.000.0000 cco e ccc cc ccc cccccceccccees Ree 168 268, 001 284, 586 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts............................. 21,267,496 245 %24, 388 29,145,295 


Table 6 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 
number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1965 and 1966. 


6.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dec. 31, 
1965 and 1966 


Item 1965 1966 Item 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. 
Personne! Licences in Force— Personnel Licences in Force— 
Pilot— concluded 
Glider 893 91 Flight engineers. 07.2% biden aft 59 65 
Private, 2 so DTI] 16,831 | 18,710 || Altoraft maintenance engineers.) 2,369 le 
ommerercialyyy: tee | 2,835 3,500 |g. : ; 

enior commercial............ 359 405 |Airport Licences in Force........ 698 a1 

Airline transport.............. 1,533 1,749 Aircraft Registered— 
Totals, Pilot Licences....|. 22,381 20 dos) Commercials, soo. c.s6$easckcoh: Qlsd 2,329 
SS all oreo peer renters 5,205 0,109 
PwateS een 2. BOSS, be 200 203 
Air navigators............00006 128 171 | 
Air traffic controllers.......... 782 813 Totals, Aircraft Registered... 7,542 8,310 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


Oil Pipelines.—Since the late 1940s large capital expenditures have been made each 
year for oil pipeline construction. Expenditures in 1966 were an estimated $78,600,000 
and are forecast at $55,000,000 for 1967, raising the estimated cumulative total for the 

_ period 1950-67 to $764,000,000. 


The prime components of the network of Canadian oil pipelines are the trunk lines 

of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company and the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company. 
The bulk of domestic crude oil is carried in these lines. Refineries that do not rely on 
_ these systems are located in the oil producing regions such as Calgary and Edmonton. 
The Interprovincial system carries crude oil eastward from Edmonton, receiving and 
discharging oil at various locations along its length. The Trans Mountain system operates 
similarly westward from Edmonton. Supplying these two trunk lines are pipeline systems 
_funnelling oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks at the pipeline terminals. Some of 


———_____ 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Division, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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these feeder lines are impressive in themselves not only in size of pipe and in length of 
route but in the volumes of oil that they transport. 
Alberta, which is to be expected because of 
oil production. Two significant additions w 


rated at 250,000 bbl. daily. 


The main pipeline terminal at Edmonton has eight crude oil feeder lines, including 
the Interprovincial extension to Redwater but excluding the Rainbow line, as follows:— © 


Pipeline 


Britamoil Pipe Line Co. Ltd. ...........+.06+ 
Federated Pipe Lines Ltd.............eeeeeees 
Imperial Pipe Line Co. Ltd..........-.0sseseee 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.............+.+++ 
Pamoil Ltd. (Edmonton Pipe Line Div.)...... 
Peace River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd............ 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd. .........0cceeeeeeeee 
Texaco Exploration Company...........+.+++- 


Most of the feeder lines are in 
the pre-eminent position of that province in 
ere made in 1966. A 266-mile, 16-inch pipe- 
line was completed from the Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited project near Fort 
McMurray to Edmonton. Starting late in 1967, this line will carry the first shipments 
of synthetic crude oil recovered from the Athabasca 
daily. In northwestern Alberta, Rainbow Pipe Line Company, 
initial 235 miles of 20-inch pipeline from the important new Rainbo 
to the Mitsue Pipe Line at Utikuma Lake. 
24-inch line to connect with Interprovincia 


Capacity 
bbl./day 


111,000 


‘Tar’ sands at the rate of 45,000 bbl. 
Ltd. completed the 
w Lake producing area 
Construction of an additional 184 miles of 
1 at Edmonton, and 59 miles of 20-inch line 
from Rainbow Lake north to the Zama Lake area, are scheduled for completion in the ~ 
spring of 1967. Initial capacity of the line will be 50,000 bbl. daily, with ultimate capacity - 


General Area of Supply 


Related to Edmonton 


south-southeast 
northwest 
southwest 
northeast 
southeast 
northwest 
west-southwest 
south 


f 


In addition, three pipelines are connected to the Interprovincial at Hardisty, some 100 | 
miles southeast of Edmonton. Here, Gibson Associated Oil Ltd. makes deliveries of up | 


to 15,000 bbl. daily of oil from fields just south of the pipeline terminal. 
Line Ltd. takes deliveries of condensate and delivers a blended crude, incor 
light condensate received and the heavy Lloydminster asphaltic crude. 


Husky Pipe | 
porating the | 
The Husky | 


pipeline is a twin line system carrying the condensate to Lloydminster in one line and | 


returning the blended oil in the other line, 
The third pipeline connection, Bow River Pipe Line Ltd., 
southerly oil fields in Alberta, near Taber; this | 
Home Oil Limited operates a pipeline serving refineries 
fields north of the city; the line also has connections wi 
in turn, is linked to the Texaco line going north to 
is the oldest pipeline in Alberta operated by Valley 
crude from the historically important Turner Valley in quantities up to 15,00 


The Trans Mountain pipeline also has a second receiving terminal in Alberta at. 
Edson where the Peace River pipeline makes deliveries to Trans Mountain from fields. 
to the north. In British Columbia, the Western Pacific Products—Crude Oil Pipelines 
Ltd. carries crude over a distance of 500 miles from fields near Fort St. John in north- , 
eastern British Columbia to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Kamloops; this line has a 


capacity of 45,000 bbl. daily. 


Three main pipeline systems carry crude oil from Saskatchewan 
provincial pipeline. The largest is the Westspur 
Ltd. network which delivers crude from the important southeast Saskatchewan producing 
area across the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border to the Interprovincial terminal at Cromer. 


Capacity of this system to Cromer is 175,000 bbl. daily. The Westspur—Producers line 


Edmonton. 


also carries crude delivered to it by Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. from fields in the 


area of southeast Saskatchewan. In southwest Saskatchewan, the South Saskatchewan 
Pipe Line Company takes medium-gravity crude from fields near Swift Current to the’ 


Interprovincial pipeline at Regina; this pipeline has a capacity of 70,000 bbl. daily. 


O bbl. daily. 


fields to the Inter- 
Pipe Line Company—Producers Pipelines. 


which has a capacity of 15,000 bbl. daily. 
carries crude from the most | 
ine has a capacity of 18,000 bbl. daily. 
in the Calgary area with oil from» 
th the Rangeland pipeline which, | 
Also serving Calgary | 
Pipe Line Company, which carries | 
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The third system is the mid-Saskatchewan pipeline of Royalite Oil Company. This 


pipeline has a capacity of 10,000 bbl. daily and carries crude oil from the Coleville— 
Dodsland area to the Interprovincial terminal at Kerrobert. 


There is only one pipeline in Manitoba serving the producing fields in the general 
area of Virden. It carries crude to the Interprovincial terminal at Cromer and has a 
capacity of 23,000 bbl. daily. 


Interprovincial Pipeline——The system of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company is 
Canada’s longest oil pipeline. It incorporates the wholly owned subsidiary in the United 
States, Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated, and has a right-of-way length of 
2,025 miles including a 95-mile lateral to Buffalo, New York. The system has two complete 
oil lines between Edmonton and Superior, Wisconsin, and in certain high-traffic sections, 
such as between Cromer and Gretna in Manitoba, there are three lines. The pipeline can 
deliver 15 grades of crude oil. Year-end capacities of the various sections of the pipeline 
are shown below for 1966 and for 1967. 


Section 1966 1967 
bbl./day bbl./day 
Paha ICOLINEE. 5, nates Cie Cocos ets eh iiie Suis be bale okies wei 383 , 000 516,000 
Preainoe colors ce eee Sees Jedd th oth lo teewi ick be 428,000 532,000 
See COUR ee ete een Oe Ce SOV Ri aE 586,000 709,000 
Re ie NO OTIOE EE, «ie ie Sot cies. errs d rend. Wika bea a kas tien 548,000 664,000 
OF CUE VSIS io peter ie eae le aes aU alee ae iad ial aeieh gn Oetinyien ean 442,000 563,000 
Bee TIA PEOEU CTOCION, .SE5E, on Pest de NEA Oe ee a ed 229,000 280,000 
pr ericmer- DEA Gas errs. A raids ovind diate ii vedi cack lndes oases 45,000 76,000 


Interprovincial serves 26 refineries: one at Lloydminster via the Husky pipeline; one 
at Saskatoon via Saskatoon pipeline from Milden; one at Moose Jaw via B-A Saskatchewan 
pipeline from Stony Beach; two at Regina; one at Brandon via Anglo Canadian pipeline 

from Souris; two at Winnipeg via Winnipeg pipeline from Gretna, 11 in the United States 
either directly or through connecting carriers; three at Sarnia ; two at Oakville; one at 
Clarkson; and one at Port Credit. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline—The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver via Jasper and has a right-of-way length of 780 
miles, including a section of 57 miles in the United States which belongs to a wholly owned 
‘subsidiary of Trans Mountain. The capacity of the system is 250,000 bbl. daily. Trans 
Mountain serves eight refineries: one at Kamloops; four at Vancouver; and three in the 
Puget Sound region of Washington State. Under a recent contract with British American 
Oil Company Limited, facilities have been completed at the Vancouver terminal to handle 
‘storage and transfer of liquid propane from railway tank cars to refrigerated Japanese 
tankers. First loading under the ten-year contract was made in October 1966. 


Montreal—Portland Pipeline—The Montreal refinery centre is served by a 236-mile 
Pipeline which is a joint system of Montreal Pipe Line Company and its wholly owned 
‘subsidiary in the United States, Portland Pipe Line Corporation. This line takes delivery 
(Of tanker-borne crude from Venezuela, the Middle East and Africa at Portland, Maine. 
‘In 1965, the company completed a 24-inch pipeline alongside the existing 18-inch and 
24-inch crude oil lines. This provides a very flexible system which can deliver, under 
existing horsepower, 356,000 bbl. daily to the six refineries at Montreal. 


Product Pipelines.—Traditionally, a product pipeline carries refined products from oil 
Tefineries to truck terminals in large consuming centres. However, with the growth of 
natural gas processing in Canada, which results in large volumes of products such as 
propane, butane and pentanes plus being produced, a new type of product line has emerged 
which carries these products to markets or to refineries, 


There are three product lines in Eastern Canada, all supplying markets in Ontario 
fre refined petroleum products. Two pipelines, Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Company and 
| 


i 
i 


Sarnia Products Pipe Line, run from refineries at Sarnia to bulk plants in London, Hamilton 


j 
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and Toronto. Trans Northern Pipe Line Company, once a pipeline carrying products 
from Montreal to markets in Ontario as far west as Hamilton, now has a two-way flow. 


Products from Montreal are now delivered only in the area east of Brockville, including ~ 


the Ottawa valley; products from refineries west of Toronto are carried eastward as far 
as Kingston. 


In Western Canada, the recently constructed Petroleum Transmission Company 
pipeline carries propane, butane and pentanes plus from a plant at Empress in Alberta to 
Winnipeg in Manitoba, a distance of 578 miles. The predominant product carried is 
propane which is also marketed at various locations along the line. Elsewhere in Alberta, 
the Rimbey Pipe Line Company transports condensate from the Rimbey gas plant and 
takes deliveries from the Rangeland condensate pipeline to serve areas north of Calgary 


as far as Edmonton. Also going to Edmonton are three separate pipelines, one each for . 


propane, butane and pentanes plus, running from the Leduc conservation gas plant. 
Near Calgary, Home Oil Company operates a condensate pipeline to serve refineries there 
and also to make deliveries to the Rangeland condensate pipeline. There are other 
condensate pipelines in Alberta, most of which are associated primarily with production 
and do not serve end users. During 1966, the Rangeland Pipeline Division of Hudson 
Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited laid a 191-mile, 12-inch condensate pipeline in western 
Alberta from Sundre to Pincher Creek, to tie in with the existing system that connects 
to pipelines in the United States. 


Pipeline Tarif's.—Typical of the charges to move crude oil are the following pipeline 
tariffs :— 


Charge Distance 
cts. per bbl. miles 
Edmonton tot Vancouver: 07. ORS PR IR. 4 Peecaiatlels setts ote 40.0 718 
Edmonton tod egina. by ietssccmten ordeals tlepaa ect erer. etetsrsleeeraayoyere syereye 20.7 438 
FWA mMONnLON, FO, WINNIDS LS ce ayere << poke eyusnets « de epedeucie ote) s “he seal saat oh seialene shore 30.2 847 
TS dimonton LOJA IAT ee a. coon hk cited « chate.. tee asters, otete ere n austaere cute ands sl oterane 48.0 1,743 
Edmonton, tovbont Credits. sae ten aeons caters cise tenorstens iets ostarchata at 51.0 1,899 
Portlandato Wome lates es cc tte cxcemnetenes cies ears agg eo leP en eler iersiimeicrels: otha Xe 10.5 236 


Natural Gas Pipelines.— Natural gas now accounts for 17 p.c. of Canada’s energy 
requirements and, in addition, large volumes are delivered to markets in the United States. 
Although relatively small amounts of natural gas are transported in other areas of the 
world as a liquid under refrigeration, all of the gas used in Canada as well as in North 
America as a whole is moved by pipeline. Despite the current importance of natural 
gas, major gas pipelines were established in Canada only in recent years and it was not 
until 1958 that natural gas was used in provinces as far east as Quebec. Now, however, 
there is an extensive network of pipelines serving most centres of population from 


Vancouver to Montreal and delivering gas to several points of export on the United — 


States border. 


Since the mid-1950s when large-volume gas removal was authorized from Alberta, | 
capital expenditures in gas pipeline construction have constituted a significant proportion — 


of the country’s total outlay for transportation facilities. In 1966, capital expenditures | 
of $74,700,000 were made, and forecast expenditures for 1967 amount to $112,000,000. 


Thus, it is estimated that cumulative total expenditures for the period 1955-67 will 
amount to $1,367,000 for gathering and transmission systems, with an additional 
$880,000,000 for distribution systems. 


hy 
\ 


Pipelines are usually categorized under three headings—gathering lines, transmission | 


lines and distribution lines. The gathering lines are those that take gas from the wells - 


or separators to the field gate or some other specified point. Transmission lines are 
normally the large-diameter pipelines that take gas from gathering lines and deliver it to 
the distributors principally at the ‘city gate’. In total, there were 45,250 miles of all 


types of gas pipeline in operation at the end of 1966, of which 5,100 miles were gathering, 


14,600 miles were transmission and 25.550 miles were distribution. 


| 
| 
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Unlike oil pipeline companies which are common carriers that transport oil for a fixed 
charge, gas pipeline companies, with few exceptions, own the gas that is transported. 
The principal exception is the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company which delivers virtually 
all of the gas exported from Alberta to the provincial boundary where main transmission 
companies accept delivery. This is an important exception because most of the Canadian 
gas reserves are in Alberta. The right-of-way distance of Alberta Gas Trunk is 1,788 miles, 

Some details of the main transmission systems are contained in the following para- 
graphs. Like oil pipelines, there are two trunk lines serving Canada. One is the Trans- 
Canada pipeline and the other is the Westcoast pipeline. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline—The Trans-Canada pipeline, extending from the Alberta 
border near Burstall, Sask., makes its way eastward through Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
to the Ontario Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and then follows a broad, 
northerly-arched route through the clay belt of Ontario, then southward via North Bay 
to Toronto. There the line divides, one part going to the western region of Ontario and 
the other eastward along the northern shore of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River 
to Montreal. Lateral pipelines serve communities that are not within the immediate 
reach of the main pipeline. Trans-Canada is Canada’s longest pipeline, with a right-of-way 
distance of 2,462 miles. The maximum amount of gas delivered in any one day by the 
company in 1966 was 1,356,000 Mcf. Export sales average about 221,000 Mef. daily. 
In August 1966, the company received Federal Government approval to construct a 
major transmission line, jointly with an American company, across the United States 
from Emerson, Man., to Sarnia, Ont., after giving certain guarantees regarding the future 
expansion of its Canadian system. At the end of 1966, the project was awaiting approval 
of United States regulatory authorities. The company completed looping of its main 
line from the Alberta-Saskatchewan border to Winnipeg in 1966. 


Westcoast Transmission Company.—The supply of gas for Westcoast comes mainly 
from fields in northeastern British Columbia but significant quantities are gathered in 
northwestern Alberta. The main line from Fort St. John runs in a southerly direction to 
Vancouver and to the United States border at Sumas, B.C. An extension to its system 
from the Fort St. John area to the Fort Nelson area permits the pipeline system to pick 
up gas from the main areas stretching from Dawson Creek to the Yukon—Northwest 
Territories border. The right-of-way distance of the Westcoast system is 892 miles. 


| Alberta Natural Gas Company.—Although the Alberta Natural Gas pipeline is only 
107 miles long, it forms part of one of the major gas export pipelines that carries Canadian 
gas as far south as California. The line extends from the Alberta border through the 
Crowsnest Pass to Kingsgate, B.C., where it crosses the International Border and continues 
igoveh Idaho. 

_ Other Gas Pipelines.—There are many other natural gas pipelines operating in Canada. 
Many are gathering systems and others are exclusively distribution systems. They con- 
stitute important sectors of the country’s gas pipeline industry, as is evidenced by their 
aggregate pipeline mileage. To mention a few, Canadian Montana pipeline gathers gas 
in the southeastern part of Alberta and transports it southward into the State of Montana; 
the company also operates a line that purchases gas from Alberta Gas Trunk Lines in the 
southwestern part of the province. In Saskatchewan, the system of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation has gathering, transmission and distribution systems and delivers all 
of the gas for sale in Saskatchewan; the Corporation had 4,966 miles of pipeline in operation 
at the end of 1966. Three other systems have gathering, transmission and distribution 
systems: in Alberta, Canadian Western Natural Gas Company Limited operates in the 
southern portion of Alberta and Northwestern Utilities in the northern area, the combined 
‘ength of pipe being 5,243 miles; Union Gas operates mainly in southwestern Ontario, 
picking up gas from some fields that are the oldest in Canada. These and many other 
systems make up the fast-growing network of gas pipelines in Canada which serves domes- 
ae, commercial and industrial customers in all provinces except the Maritimes. 
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Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 42 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada | 
at the end of 1965. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline carriers, 
foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1963-66 


Item 
Receipts 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
@anadianen © oto sectoe seit Mele ots letes eleretobe cree 
EM POrtas oe see «PRC Stele Clean e aldo e silane ate 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
@anacdiaie Wa. eli tee or teincleins Holes ia telete o hetolotslorous 
BaipOrts wseeah lee hee bee chide Senlele Gls dad> eaiots tai eee 
Totals, Net Receipts................eeeeeeee 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
ANIA GLUTEN siotote ao erates c Seetaiolersieve sielotelane terete nie stererelers 
Eixporte da. <sicc has noeiae seqeebaleeg sds tie epee gees Re 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
Canaciamee se ee See oe Pe te Sees Ste tate ome 
FN XD OLS: «trate. efefore apape ever ns fereicistelefeeetatins ao cman ites ais 
Totals, Net Deliveries...................00.. 


274,030, 166 


93,559 , 497 
63,050,700 
441,095 


431,081,458 


273, 784, 220 
90,248,379 


62,414, 709 
1,034,308 


427,481,616 


bbl. 


297, 792,525 
94, 230,399 


67,285,979 
544,040 


459, 852, 943 


290, 207 , 682 
101,532,615 


64,803,049 
2,712,817 


459, 256,163 


315,420,522 
92,234,607 


75, 597 ,987 
364,579 


483, 617, 695" 


297, 407, 824+ 
107,651,950 


73,188,316 
2,679, 069 


480,927,159" 


344, 853, 598 
112/389, 899 


78, 509, 586 
406, 824 


536,159,907 


329, 186,093 | 
126, 591,959 


75,035, 182 | 
3, 169, 153 


a | | 


533,982,387 


Ee 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and. 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms. 
only a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. | 


‘ 


; 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport (Cata- . 


logue No. 55-001). 


2.—Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1963-66 


Item 1963 1964 
Pipeline Mileage— 

FV Tank MNCS pode ale ae ain wie Caeralsestetersere sins No. 6,926 7,952 

Gathering, linesiere. seis: cic csc eetiske ae elere oleinie “ 3,681 3,792 
Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 

Prune Vines fossa ene See close 8 clasios.s eile oheyee bbl. 1,164,640 1,240,007 

Gathering lines s79. Sates. dee seleineleveita saiete § 696, 229 737,118 
Barrel Miles— 

Trunk lines; 214 Geiilectorcs eee caplet Aoistaeterchce 000 | 175,492,600 | 191,241,600 
Av. Miles per Barrel— 

Trunklinesy Fak = Sse rete ete saeco No. 410 416 
Properby ACCOUNU. deeeces >see eide ate gectmaleiceejeas $ 582,515,772 | 617,758,245 
Long-ternrGe bien .fecae te roleas creretaer ele ote obetche lens $ 298,791,748 291,144,511 
Operating reventiesscn-eceioeitsem tases cfa> ox $ 128,635,447 | 188,478,844 
Operating Cxpensesis a... «os siciscasic.e acts = cists cies wc oie $ 30,436,544 32,118,605 
Net income (after income tax)..............00+: $ 39,318, 153 45,997,272 
Avijem ploy. Gesiicapesteved sree dae ocie cael to lol gieds elas 


Salaries and WAgES..........ccsseccecscccsccens $ 


10,323,846 


2 
10,665,313 


1965 


8,259 
4,056 


1,314,842 
787 ,050 


203,999,419 


425 


654,023 , 499 
299, 200,374 
145,809,378 
34,498,816 
55,521, 157 


10,929,026 


8,681. 
4'314 
| 


1,455,059. 
881,537, 
228, 125,498) 


429 


| 
| 
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Gas Pipeline Statistics.—As already stated, the natural gas transport industry 
became a significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957 with the completion of the 
first of several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or 
processing plant to distribution outlets. Consequently, the distribution industry also 
greatly increased deliveries to consumers from that time. Tables 3 and 4 illustrate this 
expansion for the years 1963-66. 


3.—Receipts and Disposition by Natural Gas Utilities, 1963-66 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 
u Mef, Mcef. Mcef. Mef. 
Receipts 
: MPESMRTOTC SV SUCIO 0.0.0 os crecsienr eu cde deihcts arte sedge 638,295,918 | 727,827,360 811,971,836" 858,625,620 
| Distribution systems.............cccccecccecccece 208,554,958 | 216,418,402 216,851, 102 250,714,285 
NE eta cas es Whe suc oloca se, So ialesse Ss « Biers eee oes 6, 823,374 9,641,684 17,745,771 44,606,905 
EET coc wig aS RE aR are ea UY er 257 , 398 Boo, l2e 369, 186 22,397 
Totals, Net Receipts.................200: 853,931,648 | 954,220,573 | 1,046,937,895"| 1,153,969,207 
AOE DEO Piel oa) 8 2.5 ob bined fos: dip evore acces vleaes 0S 27,629,780 27,179,191 34, 747,749 35, 182,350 
@otals, Supply::...6..00..600.. 08 00.. 881,561,428 | 981,399,764 | 1,081,685,644"| 1,189,151,557 
Disposition 

Sales to ultimate consumers.................00005 451,598,298 | 504,503,388 573,016, 223 635,514,622 
CRM nie occ cawcwicne ness ccee hee. 359, 606 , 260 392,239, 429 404, 709,025 431,818,191 
ME ee sektd Ce eke ioe APS Oe ea eres 833, 466 2,701,725 2,457,815 2,781,338 
Totals, Net Deliveries................... 812,038,024 | 899,444,542 980,183,063 1,070, 114,151 
I Baia ice Sb re run sie, oss. 4 bs eamdicnis 35,960, 581 35,515,628 46, 168, 826 54,793, 518 
fe pack fluctuation. ;......0. 0. cee cee cece ce 403, 645 683,907 550,307 366 , 229 
memrused in system 0. 62006). oi oe aca ceeds 21,195,062 30, 126,023 45,077,034 50,353,672 
Line losses and unaccounted amounts.............. 11,964, 116 15,629,664 9,706,414: 13,523,987 
Totals, Demand.....................02.- 881,561,428 | 981,399,764 | 1,081,685,644"; 1,189,151,557 
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4,.—Operating Statistics of Natural Gas Utilities, 1963-66 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Daily average sendout.............cececececece Mcf. 2,323, 284 2,560, 920 3,309, 993r 3,685, 753 
PPMP AUITE TOVENUCS. .. 16 6... acc cen ccna vceveces $ 396,536,151 | 437,885,637 
fmeries and wages... ....2...c.0ecsscsccceedoere $ 57,726,901 59, 995, 223 
| Average annual earnings per employee.......... $ 5,288 5,511 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph, radio and television facilities, inextricably bounc 
together, provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advance: 
ment, is under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges 
of the country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have 
reared their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the fielc 
of communications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today 
Canada possesses communication facilities and services which are second to none in the 
world and which are somewhat unique in structure. On the one hand there is a grouj 
of telephone companies acting in concert to provide national services and on the othe: 
there are two railway companies providing services, each of which is national in scope 
These companies provide a most comprehensive total communications network and almos' 
all Canadians from the Arctic Coast to the 49th parallel and from St. John’s in Newfound 
land to Vancouver in British Columbia can communicate with each other and with thi 
rest of the world by the simple action of twisting a dial or pushing a button. Message 
are carried by microwave, tropospheric scatterwave systems, land lines and high frequenq 
radio bands. The great advance in telecommunications during the past few years indicate 
that machine-to-machine communications will, within a very short time, surpass the volum. 
of man-to-man communications. The use of computers is becoming more and mor 
commonplace and the ability to transmit computer data from one location to any distan 
location across the country is a tremendous boon to industry and commerce and a benefi 
to every Canadian. 


Public Telephone Service.—Telephone service, local and long-distance, is provide: 
by telecommunications companies serving a total of 8,000,000 telephones across Canade 
The largest serving organization is the Trans-Canada Telephone System comprising eigh 


* A special article on The Development of Telecommunications in Canada, prepared by M. E. Callin, P. Eng 
of the Northern Electric Company Limited, Montreal, appears in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 862-869; the present Sectic 


een with telecommunications in Canada today and was prepared by W. M. Lawson of CN Telecommunication' | 
oronto, 

| 
| 
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telephone companies, either privately or publicly owned—the Alberta Government Tele- 
phones, the British Columbia Telephone Company, the Manitoba Telephone System, the 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company Limited, the Saskatchewan Government 
Telephones, the Avalon Telephone Company Limited, the Bell Telephone Company 
Limited, and the New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited. In addition, there are 
nearly 2,000 independent telephone companies providing private service in smaller com- 
munities across the country, many of which link into the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System for world-wide telephone access. Each company has a monopoly within its own 


territory and is subject to government regulations at the appropriate level—federal, 
provincial or municipal. 


CN Telecommunications, the largest single teleeommunications system in Canada on 
the basis of area served, provides telephone service for residents in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, in parts of Newfoundland, and in northern sections of British 
Columbia and Manitoba. In all, there are some 30,000 subscribers on the CNT telephone 
network. Without exception, all the CNT exchanges are of the automatic dial type. 
Subscribers in the Far North have access to the outside world via CN'T-operated long- 
distance toll centres at Whitehorse, Y.T., Fort Nelson, B.C., and Hay River and Inuvik, 
N.W.T. In some areas, such as the Mackenzie River delta, short-haul long-distance 
calls are handled by automatic toll ticketing similar to that used by the large telephone 
companies in the major southern Canadian centres. A recent multi-million-dollar 
expansion program has brought telephone service to an additional fifty communities in 
Newfoundland, and many isolated settlements now have as modern a telephone service 
as any in Canada. 


The latest telephone innovation is the electronic exchange and the touch-tone 
telephone, developed in the United States. The dial is replaced by push-buttons, each 
of which, when pressed, emits a tone that activates the exchange to contact the desired 
party. Electronic exchanges are now being used in some areas by the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System and CN-CP Telecommunications are using a similar touch-tone applica- 
tion in their Broadband Exchange Service (see p. 864). 


Public Telegraph Service.—Canada’s telegraph systems are operated by CN and 


CP Telecommunications. These companies operate telegraph offices, often amalgamated, 


in all ten provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and messages can be sent 
to and from any point in Canada or throughout the world via the overseas cable services 
(see pp. 871-872). At one time, much of the CNT and CPT revenue came from telegraph 
message traffic but the proportion now accounted for by such traffic is only about 20 De. 
Even so, the reduced telegraph message traffic is handled by the most up-to-date facilities. 
Messages are transmitted by teleprinter and facsimile equipment, and telegraph networks 
over which public messages flow are controlled by computers. In other words, messages 
are taken in and forwarded automatically in accordance with special programs stored in 
the computer’s memory. The computer determines where the message is to be sent and 
sends it as soon as the circuits are free. 


Telex Service.—Telex, by far the largest teletypewriter service in Canada, is 
provided by CN-CP Telecommunications. Its network of more than 13,500 subscribers 
in Canada interconnects with the Western Union Telex network in the United States and 
with European and world-wide networks of at least 250,000 subscribers. Telex is a direct 
distance dial teleprinter system which permits a subscriber to directly dial any other 
subscriber on the network. Two speeds are offered to customers—66 words a minute and 
100 words a minute—at costs determined on a time-used and distance basis. ‘There is no 
Minimum charge. CN-CP Telecommunications were the first to introduce this dial-and- 
type service in Canada 11 years ago. 
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TWX, similar to Telex, is provided by the major Canadian telephone companies. 
One transmission speed of 100 words a minute is offered on this service, the network of 
which consists of some 3,000 subscribers in Canada and interconnects with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph network of 37,000 TWX subscribers and also with the European 
and world-wide Telex network outside the North American network. 


A medium-speed Telex service is offered exclusively by CN-CP Telecommunications, 
operating in the speed range of up to almost 300 words a minute. The subscriber may own 
his computer or data sending-receiving equipment or may lease this equipment from CN- 
CP. This service provides a direct dial interconnection with subscribers anywhere in 
Canada to achieve a medium-speed range transfer of data from one location to another, 
The monthly rates to subscribers are the same as the standard-speed Telex service, that is, 
are based on time-used and distance. A six-level code, an eight-level code, and punched 
computer cards can operate on the medium-speed service. 


Broadband Exchange Service.—In 1967, CN-CP Telecommunications introduced 
an automatic switching system of the most advanced design, known as Broadband 
Exchange Service, which has moved Canada into a new era of extremely high quality and 
very rapid communications. It is the first such system to operate in Canada and the 
second in the world. Broadband has more than tripled the fastest conventional machine- 
to-machine transmission. Furthermore, it has the capability, upon customer demand, of | 
transmitting computer data at 51,000 words a minute, or more than 50 times faster than 
the top speed reached by conventional switched networks. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police was the first organization to be tied into this supersonic network, using it for 
intricate and high-quality transmission of fingerprints, photographs and documents 
between headquarters at Ottawa and divisional headquarters at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Regina and Vancouver. In 1968 the network will be extended 
westward to Victoria and eastward to Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s and, when 
installation is complete, the facsimile network will embrace an area of over 3,000 miles, 
probably the longest network of its kind in the world. 


Its name, Broadband Exchange Service, is derived from the actual system since | 
subscribers eventually will be able to select various bandwidths, depending upon their | 
communications needs. The broader the bandwidth, the higher the quality and the | 


An RCMP communi- 
cations officer receiv- 
ing a facsimile of a. 
set of fingerprints and 
photographs through | 
CNT’s supersonic net-— 
work called Broad- 
band Exchange Ser- | 
vice, an automatic, | 
switching system of | 
the most advanced 
design. 
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faster the speed of transmission. CN-CP will offer three bandwidths: four kilocycles for 
voice, facsimile and data (from 1,000 to 3,000 words a minute); 16 kilocycles for high 
fidelity radio program transmission and facsimile; and 48 kilocycles for high-speed 
computer-to-computer data exchange (51,000 words a minute) and high-speed facsimile 


(35 seconds). The four-kilocycle bandwidth is now operational and the 16-kilocycle and 
48-kilocycle bandwidths will become available with customer demand. 


| The initial system consists of four main switching exchanges located at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Concentrators or, more aptly, ‘links’ to ten com- 
munities surrounding these four main centres lead into the main exchanges to connect 
other communities to the network. Broadband uses the most advanced techniques known 
to ensure error-free data transmission. The exchanges are entirely electronic, using dry 
reeds and without moving parts. Present-day exchange centres, including telephone 
exchanges, use electro-mechanical switching equipment which can occasionally cause 
disturbances and errors while transmitting computer data. Without mechanical equip- 
ment in the Broadband exchanges, transmission disturbance is virtually eliminated. 
Transmission is carried by the CNT-CPT microwave system using frequency diversity 
techniques to provide a high degree of reliability. In other words, the transmission is 
carried twice both ways over different circuits at the same time, one being a back-up 
system for the other. 


| Each subscriber has in his office a voice-data subset—a most advanced telephone in- 
strument which, with a flick of a button, can change from voice communication to trans- 
mission of computer data. The subset features push-button ‘dialing’ and the customer, 
‘to reach a distant point, simply pushes the buttons in a series of seven digits. The first 
three digits pressed designate the distant exchange, the fourth digit indicates the desired 
bandwidth and the last three digits are for the line of the desired party. <A re-ring button 
is included so that the customer may signal the distant party to revert to voice communi- 
cation during or after sending computer data. <A feature of Broadband is abbreviated 
keying, where customers may contact frequently called stations by pushing a two-digit 
code instead of the normal seven. Broadband will make distant connections, including 
keying time, within five seconds, or two seconds on the special ‘hot line’ service. Actual 
connection time after keying or ‘dialing’ is less than two seconds. Another feature of 
Broadband is conference calling, where a subscriber, by pushing a two-digit code, will 
automatically contact a pre-determined list of parties needed for the conference. 


; : 
Subscribers are charged on a ‘pay-as-you-use’ basis. 


Data-Phone Service.—The major Canadian telephone systems operate Data-Phone 
service which transmits data from punched cards, tape or magnetic tape between two or 
more machines or computers. It takes pulses from punched cards or tape-data machines 
and transforms them into tones which are sent over telephone circuits or leased private 
‘ines. The subscriber pays for the line while being used at regular long-distance rates. 
Data-Phone transmits at a speed of 1,200 bits a second or 1,000 words a minute. 


| Wide Area Telephone Service.—Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS), operated 
oy the Trans-Canada Telephone System, provides dial-type telephone communications 
Tom one WATS zone directly to another long-distance zone. In other words, the 
jubscriber has a wider area that he may call directly without going through the long- 
listance operator or Direct Distance Dialing, and he may select any or all of the WATS 
‘ones he wishes. The customer has an access line to a dial exchange office for use only in 
riginating WATS calls. He is charged on a measured time-period rate and an additional 
\ourly rate. ‘The measured time-period is ten hours of accumulated time in each month 
nd the additional hourly rate applies to the time used above the measured time. 
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Computer-Controlled Trans- 
mission Systems.—CN Telecommu- 
nications operates the only computer- 
controlled system in Canada, although 
The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada is planning to install such 
systems. CNT’s Data Central in 
Toronto was inaugurated in 1964, 
It controls and transmits information 
for the reservations systems for Air 
Canada, Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
and Canadian National Railways. 
When an airline customer wishes to 
make reservations, a computer card 
is inserted into a card reader. Within 
three seconds the card will pop ur 
with the reservations or, if there is nc 
space on a particular flight, give 
alternate flight routes. The opera 
tion of the CNR reservation system 
is basically similar. CNT Data Cen 
tral also handles Air Canada’s ‘Notic 
to Airmen’ (NOTAM) project wher 
Master control board of the computer-controlled particular flight plans, runway condi 
transmission system at CNT's Data Central, Toronto, tions and navigational aids are storet 
the present major function of which is the handling . 5 : : 
of airline and railway reservations. The network in Air Canada's computer and givel 

out to pilots across the country whel 


is also used by the Meteorological Branch of the . ‘ : 
Department of Transport to transmit weather maps a special code is dialed on teletyp 


across the country for instant weather information. machines. 

A third-generation computer in 
stalled at the Data Central in earl, 
1967 is performing major ‘store an) 
forward’ message switching function 
for the Meteorological Branch of th 
Department of Transport. Once th 
computer finds a weather report fror 
any one of the 171 DOT weather sté 
tions across the country, it tells th 
station equipment to transmit th. 
report to Data Central and the 
determines where and at what time ¢ 
the day the information is to be sen 


Satellite Communications. 
Increasing activity in the Canadis 
Arctic and sub-Arctic, where comm! 
nities are being expanded and new on 
formed, has prompted the telecomm’ 
nications industry to consider a dome! 
tic satellite system that would suit tl 
communications needs of the Nor) 
as well as those of the other pat 
of Canada and for some time this su. 


| 


ject has been under intensive study if 


| 
| 
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the Department of Transport. In 1966 two proposals for a Canadian domestic satellite 
system—one by a private broadcaster and space electronics company and the other by 
the Trans-Canada Telephone System and CN-CP Telecommunications—were put before 
the Federal Government. Both proposals were based on recent forecasts of the tele- 
communications needs of all of Canada with particular attention to the Far North and 
both suggested that Canada act as soon as possible before the limited number of good 
orbital positions were lost by default to other countries. The whole of Canada is visible 
in space only from that part of the equatorial orbital plane lying between 96° and 116° 
West Longitude. This forms a 20- degree arc and contains the satellite positions most 


- desirable for Canadian domestic service. 


The proposal made by the Trans-Canada Telephone System and CN-CP Telecom- 


munications calls for a three-pronged program for full coverage of Canada by 1970 which 


would be achieved with a Canadian-owned and -operated space system to be fully integrated 
with the nation’s existing telecommunications network and would cost approximately 
$30,000,000. The system would carry television, telephone calls, data and other tele- 


communications services and would involve the construction and equipping of 54 earth 


stations, the purchase of three communications satellites and the launching of two of them 


into stationary orbit at an altitude of 22,300 miles. The stationary orbit and altitude of 
the satellites means that they would rotate with the earth every 24 hours and therefore 


at any particular time of the day be over the same spot on earth. The system would 


have three satellites—two in orbit with one active and the other as standby, and one 
_ready in reserve for launching. Lach satellite would be capable of 12 operating channels 


and each channel would carry either one television program or 1,200 voice circuits. 
Of these channels, three would be allocated to telephone calls and other message types 


of service and the remainder would be available to expand national television coverage 


of all types. The basic network of the 54 earth stations would include: six heavy-route 
_transmit-receive stations; nine network receive-only; one remote area transmit-receive ; 
and 38 remote area television receive-only. Bell Canada, one of the sponsors of the 
_ proposal, began to implement plans in 1966 by building an experimental earth station at 
_Bouchette near Ottawa, which could serve as a key element in a common carrier system 
! to bring television to the Far North via satellite. 


| Basically, satellite communications is just one long microwave link. The clarity and 
| strength of transmission provided by such a satellite would be comparable with that of 
existing microwave systems; only with respect to time required for transmission from an 
‘Originating earth station to a satellite and back to another receiving earth station would 
there be a noticeable difference. Because of the 22,300-mile altitude of the satellite, the 
two-way transit time would be about 600 milli-seconds or six tenths of a second. This 
‘delay would be of no concern for one-way transmission services such as television, but 
‘must be taken into account in the case of two-way voice circuits. To minimize the time 
effects, the proposal calls for the avoidance of tandem connections on space facilities and, 
wherever possible, the operation of voice circuits with one direction via satellite and the 
other via ground facilities. 

| By 1975 the first generation of communications satellite would be nearing the end of 
‘its life cycle and undoubtedly additional satellite capacity would be required by then. 
‘The scope, capacity and design of the second generation of Canadian satellite would 
‘depend on technical developments and traffic requirements during the intervening years. 
Canada’s microwave, land-line and troposcatter systems will continue to be the backbone 
of telecommunications services for many years to come but satellite communications, 
Properly integrated with land facilities, will make it possible to reach all areas to which 
Service has not yet been economically feasible. 
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Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are — 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Canadian Transport Commission in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see pp. 792-793); other companies | 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone — 
communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
and the Regulations thereunder and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations — 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External — 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
- casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the | 
Canada Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communt-_ 
cation matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication | 
Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation | 
Convention; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 

Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 

States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio- 
equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the Agreement between Canada and the United States for the Promotion: 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio, the Agreement between Canada and the, 
United States relating to the Co-ordination and Use of Radio Frequencies Above Thirty | 
Megacycles per Second, the Inter-American Radio Agreement, the North American | 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the Canada-USA ‘Television Agreement and the 
Canada-USA FM Agreement (see also p. 873). 


National radio broadcasting in Canada came under Government regulation in 1932. 
when the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission was established under the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Act. In 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting Act was passed, replacing 
the Commission by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to which it gave wide powers. 
in the operation of a national broadcasting system and gave to the Minister of Transport 
the technical control of all broadcasting stations. In 1958, the Government established 
a Board of Broadcast Governors which had the function of regulating the establishment 
and operation of networks of radio and television broadcasting stations, the activities of | 
public and private broadcasting stations and the relationship between them, in the interest 
of providing a national broadcasting service of high standard, basically Canadian in 
content and character. On Feb. 7, 1968, legislation was passed by the House of Commons 
implementing a new broadcasting policy for Canada and amending the Radio Act. For 
details, see pp. 878-879. 


Subsection 2.—Telephone and Telegraph Statistics 


Telephone Statistics.—In 1966 there were 2,310 telephone systems operating ir 
Canada compared with 2,374 in 1965; of these systems, 2,127 reported in 1966 and 2,33 
in 1965. Co-operative systems in rural districts decreased in number from 2,072 to 1,906 
in the same comparison and incorporated companies from 157 to 134. The largest of the 
incorporated companies, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, which operate: 
throughout the greater part of Ontario and Quebec and in Newfoundland and thi 
Northwest Territories, served 62 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada in both years and thi 
British Columbia Telephone Company, also shareholder-owned, served 9.7 p.c. of thi 
total in 1966. ‘The number of telephones in use continues to increase at the rate of abou 


6 p.c. annually. 
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1.—Pole-Line and Wire Mileage and Number of Telephones in Use, 1957-66 


. Nors.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 
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Telephones in Use 


Your Systems Route Length 
Reporting | Mileage of Wire Business | Residential Total nates eg a 

No miles miles No No No No 
1957 RO ee ete cs hs 2.037 274,334 | 18,161,444 1, 409, 446 3,417,689 4,827,135 29.1 
Ld a 2,619 280,884 | 20,250,410 1,486,393 3,631,900 5,118,293 30.0 
PPE ohne Bo baits oe vias « 2,605 267,737 | 22,791,129 1,568,735 3,870, 288 5,439,023 Ole 
ly 2,558 274,855 | 25,333,802 1,673,915 4,054,252 5,728, 167 32.2 
7 ce ee ei 2,509 306,167 | 26,986,478 1,729,599 4,284,416 6,014,015 32.6 
UO") ee ee 2,430 814,523 | 28,930,413 1,816,895 4,512,553 6,329, 448 Sond 
OD. Ae ae 2,296 284,202 | 31,267,977 1,910,178 4,746,435 6,656,613 34.9 
eae 2,421 281,036 | 33,731,622 2,016,182 5,003, 192 7,019,374 36.1 
oD 2,330 283,478 | 36,666,557 2,142,256 5,302,815 7,445,071 38.1 
ERO Thighs to-arain A. ilar 296,998.| 40,586,184 | 2,286,753 | 5,595,875 || 7,882,628 38.9 


\ 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1966 
—_—_—$—$—§—_$WwW6w—naeoaowwsesesesosso eee ee eS 


On Individual Lines | On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines : 
Province or ——_ | Public 
F Pay 
Territory Business | Residential] Business | Residential] Business | Residential Telephones 
No No No No. No No. No 
Newfoundland......... 9,129 30,144 1,178 26,419 234 2,582 683 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,139 9,053 65 2,507 279 7,559 210 
Nova Scotia........... 15,198 103, 422 634 16,350 1,102 28 , 602 3,182 
New Brunswick........ 14,970 66, 108 613 26, 569 884 21,769 2,229 
MrebeG.. i. 5... eia st 179,994 937,498 5,361 223, 184 10,396 114,140 23,415 
MREADIO. 55s foes. seed 245, 246 1,245,225 4,949 393,621 8,370 178, 756 26,299 
Manitoba..........0..- O2; 201 171,802 390 24,788 2,482 38, 830 2,743 
Saskatchewan.......... 30,897 160,905 31 362 3,410 57, 760 2,916 
BMOGLA ccc d ical cues: 65,810 299,528 7,903 3,925 1,607 28, 221 4,589 
British Columbia...... 66,583 182,922 268 242,670 3,035 71, 226 6,255 
Yukon Territory....... 979 1,132 75 1,289 57 136 61 
Northwest Territories. 869 1,097 185 1,285 33 20 69 
| = Canada........... 664,051 | 3,208,836 21,647 962, 969 31,889 549, 601 712,651 
eo eee ee ee ae ae a 
Private Branch : 
Exchanges Extensions Telephones 
Mobile Total per 100 
Business | Residential] Business | Residential Population 
No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland......... 9,912 — 6,610 7,078 71 94,035 18.9 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,731 — 1,468 1,950 _— 27,961 25.6 
Nova Scotia........... 32,320 91 Trey 21,795 —_ 232,428 30.7 
New Brunswick........ 17,623 _— 13,692 18,603 1,090 184, 150 297.7 
ES Aaeeonean 272,867 19 155,086 240,740 349 2,163,049 37.0 
Ontario JS SS ae 408, 328 103 194,159 393, 584 934 || 3,099,574 43.7 
\beitoba.............. 42,020 = 21,074 30, 183 103 366, 652 38.2 
Saskatchewan.......... 25, 829 = 16,873 21,591 267 320, 841 33.5 
\) oe 73,970 — 32,933 56,925 2,416 577,827 39.1 
‘British Columbia...... 92,838 == 56, 538 81,474 2,325 806, 134 41.8 
‘Yukon Territory....... 144 care 1,144 191 100 5,308 35.3 
Northwest Territories. 425 _ 471 142 73 4,669 16.1 


| Canada........... 979,007 213 509,780 874, 256 7,728 || 7,882,628 38.9 


: __ The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
‘to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 


are included for the smaller systems. 
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3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1957-66 | 


, Nope co lieueee from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the © 
1939 edition. 
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Tone Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Year Local Distance Total Calls 
Calls Calls Calls per Local | 0"e- | “Total 
Capita Distance 
000 000 7000 No. No. No. No. 
LOB Toes vetat onus ae tater ereterae's 8,077,101 178,608 8,255, 709 498 1,673 37.0 1,710 
110) ee, Geneon moor 8,513,455 194, 186 8,707,641 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 
MOBO cee wtaters hs ceate soersts etoleccvele’s 9,044, 825 205,395 9, 250, 220 530 1,663 37.9 1,70ie 
LOGO its ctete rs scvccatedetensts State) tate se 9, 364, 586 215,275 9,579,861 537 1,635 37.6 1, 672i | 
OCT Sects astaets Geshe cle. 10, 242,657 226, 258 10, 468,915 568 1,703 37.6 1,741 
1962.3 eerie aero 10,558, 129 250, 239 10, 808, 368 576 1,668 40.0 1,708 
LOGS 5 ees Se OEE areas « 11,065,030 257, 548 11,322,578 593 1,662 39.0 1, 701% + 
LOGS Bethe, nee aries ahs’ arenes 11,658,113 281, 239 11,939,352 614 1,661 40.1 1,700 
VOCS. « lets maktorsare’e: dhe. 12,138, 243 301,614 12,489, 857 628 1,630 40.5 1, 671% | 
T9665. eee aw ce eee ste ee kere 12,846,178 323,325 13, 169, 503 650 1,630 41.1 1,67i 


The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown > 
for the years 1957-66 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1966 are given in Table 5. | 
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4,.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1957-66 


ae ere ke oi from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 
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: Full-Time] Salaries 

Year ea ras Bo id Revenue | Expenditure | Em- an | 
ployees Wages? 

es ere ee ee ee ee ee ee 

$ $ $ $ $ No. $ : 

L957 eee 627,051,991 683 , 386, 827 1,941,591, 700 467,701,983 412,158,348 64,074 219,693,002 
19587 ral 639, 824, 492 845,613,559 2, 202,747,303 507 , 689,602 451,672,799 61,400 | 234,298, 163 | 
1959 Rt 730,874,613 916,791,207 2,444,576, 788 582, 262, 550 509,727,426 58,826 | 240,691,244 | 
1960..... 758,291,439 1,068,399, 476 2,692, 484 , 052 627 , 982, 847 549,042,848 57,670 | 247,128,467 | 
L961 SA... 879,424,405 1,134, 866,419 2,926, 527,459 679,306, 194 590,428, 169 56,322 | 254, 207,734 | 
19628..... 1,012,220, 461 1,151, 169,891 3,192,229 ,994 733,294,451 636, 542, 442 58,091 | 269,284,720. 
1963..... 1,207, 147,639 1, 144,518,306 3,510,479, 137 787,374, 716 687,272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 | 
1964..... 1,328,991,574 1, 241,015,012 3, 808,675,460 860, 207 , 384 746, 503, 960 60,829 | 306,454,089 
ie 5 eae 1,380, 189,560 1,348,911,971 4,127,386,680 948,177,117 821, 204,894 63,467 | 335,364,967 | 
1966.....] 1,575,983,073 1,667,390, 608 4,544,521,877 |1,048, 837,049 912,452,623 68,154 | 374,372,064 | 


1 Includes premium on capital stock. 


2 Full-time and part-time. 


i 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1966 


DE — ————— —— — ————————————————————————__ nT 


Province or 


Capital 


: Revenue Expenditure m- 5 | 

Territory Stock! Plant ployees and Wages? | 

$ $ $ $ No. $ 

Newfoundland................ 12,850,671 39,013,618 9,912,600 7,470,071 764 2,830,452. 
Prince Edward Island........ 5,078, 887 12,982,773 2,773,270 2,364,510 201 736, 706 
Nova Scotia. bee tek sce te 44,197,108 130,337,388 29,025, 482 24,581,176 2,565 10,534,517. 
New Brunswick.............- 40,137,231 122,222,598 26, 966, 816 23 , 087, 603 1,846 9,018, 482. 
Quebee?! a. vies daed.. Hie 5 1,223, 803,247 |2,861,863,510 | 683,066,906 | 586,979,022 19,526 114,427,552) 
Ontariotl isc ser kite icenssiecoes 23 , 890, 452 80,060, 158 20,416,664 16, 122,790 21,677 | 124,405,990) 
Manitobas....cs-bemes soe. ae oes 322,174 213,472,487 40, 220,255 36,825,101 3,877 19/276, 580 
Saskatchewan.............06- 47,562,251 218,187,670 44,728, 593 36,190,572 3,206 13,692,881, 
Alberta... ...4-.Ree emt toa 3,027,681 | 365,130,101 74, 232,992 76,947,239 7,086 | 35,566,090. 
British Columbia............. 175,113,371 | 501,251,624 | 117,493,471 | 101,884,539 7,399 | 43,801,154 

Northwest Territories........ —= — — — 81, 

Canada.c Nee ei ees 1,575, 983,073 |4,544,521,877 |1,048,837,049 | 912,452,623 68,154 | 374,372,064 


PEPE ER CREE SS Ee 
3 Includes data of The Bell Tele-. 
4 Includes” 


1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 
phone Company, which operates in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 
data of Northern Telephone Limited, which operates in Ontario and Quebec. 


| 
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Telegraph Statistics.—There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating in 
Canada during 1966 but, as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the 
telecommunications departments of the two major railway companies (see also p. 863). 
The number of telegrams sent continues to decline year by year, giving way to other types 
of message transmission, but the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. The business 
of telegraph and cable companies appears to be changing from one of handling messages 
directly to one of leasing equipment for the transmission of messages by others. Revenues 
from the latter source have been rising over the past several years and have been the 
main factor in the steady advance in total operating revenues. Total cost of property 
and equipment for all telegraph and cable companies was $474,826,188 in 1966, increasing 
from $447,295,483 in 1965. 


6.—_Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1957-66 


Nors.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Net Pole- 


: Operating | Operating : ; Wire Em- Cable- Money 
Year Revenues | Expenses yiveardedy Mileeee Mileage |ployees! Telegrams grams? Transfers 
$ $ $ miles miles No. No. No. $ 

1957. .| 44,796,778 | 39,271,893 | 5,524,885 | 48,379 | 451,669 | 11,159 | 19,163,723 | 2,492,982 | 25,586,057 
1958....) 47,638,991 | 39,908,538 | 7,725,453 | 47,495 | 464,661 | 10,587 | 17,296,786 | 2,398,459 | 24,434,887 
1959....| 52,962,913 | 43,511,666 | 9,451,247 | 47,535 | 486,875 | 10,586 | 16,390,997 | 2,487,358 | 25,589,067 
1960....| 58,546,167 | 45,538,063 | 13,008,104 | 48,159 | 510,640 | 10,279 | 15,546,292 | 2,533,014 | 25,134,534 
(1961... 64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318 620 | 48,675 | 524,720 | 9,997 | 15,138,706 | 2,662,931 | 25,041,156 
1962....| 71,379,074 | 56,451,679 | 14,927 395 | 48,381 | 534,074 | 10,069 | 14,451,416 | 2,606,103 | 28,060,157 
‘1963....) 73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,536 | 532,551 | 9,826 | 13,338,941 | 2,668,796 | 30,133,340 
1964....| 78,748,332 | 63,865,422 | 14,877,910 | 49,730 | 537,438 | 9,481 | 12,946,062 | 2,751,623 | 32,378,177 
1965....| 86,087,398 | 68,869,393 | 17,218,005 | 49,623 | 544,759 | 9,270 | 12,788,585 | 3,037,939 | 38,865,118 
1966....| 95,478,146 | 74,684,229 | 20,793,917 | 50,538 | 547,652 | 9,161 | 11,455,849 | 3,232,073 | 36,139,334 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic telex messages. 


Subsection 3.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


| The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public 
communications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of 
telecommunication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments 
in cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; 
and to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating 
such telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other nations. 


: By 1967 the following services had been established: direct telegraph, telephone and 
telex communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. Direct telegraph and 
telex services are operated with Belgium and Peru, direct telegraph service with the 
Soviet Union and direct telephone and telegraph services with the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


_ The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Apart from normal 
use of its systems for public telephone and telegraph message traffic, capacity is available 
for private leased circuits. International telex service was introduced to Canada the same 
year and service with 133 countries is available. Since 1961 the following cables have 
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been brought into service: the Canada-Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); 
the Canada—Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit cable (ICECAN), primarily intended to meet 
the North Atlantic communication needs of international civil aviation, and its connecting | 
counterpart between Iceland and Scotland (SCOTICE); the Gonmonwealtht Trans- | 
Pacific 80-circuit cable, a four-party enterprise between Canada—Britain—Australia-New | 
Zealand (COMPAC) and part of the round-the-world Commonwealth telephone cable 
system; the South East Asia Commonwealth 80-circuit cable (a six-party enterprise | 
between Australia-New Guinea-North Borneo-Singapore—-Malaya-Hong Kong (SEA- | 
COM), connecting with COMPAC to form a further link; and the use of a number of | 
circuits for Canadian purposes in telephone cable systems connecting Bermuda and the 
United States and Jamaica and the United States. ; 


The Corporation also operates direct circuits via satellite with Britain, France, Italy, | | 
Germany, Switzerland and the Netherlands. The earth station constructed for the 
Department. of Transport at Mill Village, N.S., for research and experimentation, has 
been brought into service for commercial use and, pending the introduction of suitable 
multiple-access capability in the satellites, now alternates on a schedule basis with the | 
American station at Andover, Maine, in handling all North American—European traffic 
routed via satellite. The Corporation’ s own earth station for commercial purposes is 
under construction and when completed the present station will revert to its original 
purpose but will also serve as a standby for commercial operations. Canada, represented | | 
by Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, is a member of the Interim: 
Communications Satellite Committee (ICSC) set up by the participating nations for the! 
development and operation of a global communications satellite system. 


The Corporation, under a long-term agreement, has under charter from the Depart-. 
ment of Transport the CCGS John Cabot, a combined ice-breaker/cable-repair ship, used | 
mainly for repairing the cables in the western North Atlantic Ocean. The Corporation. 
also operates a cable depot at St. John’s, Nfid. 


7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1967 


Company and Station Cables 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 


Halifax, N.S. via Azores to Porthcurno, England, ...00 2... ose ee cect ace cece es 1 

Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji Islands and New Zealand..... 1 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotleind! terres NT ai” LS 2 2,280 
1 
1 


Hampden, Nfid. to Oban, Scotland’ (CAN EAD eure) TERRES Pe bae won ee 
Hampden, Nfld. to Vestmannaeyijar, Teeland wie Greenland: 5. fio aeeer ecnieees 


Western Union Internationa! Inc. (WUI)— 


Bayo bertseaNil Gs- COMET AM MTU NOY sO OeAceetites cams hse cas cn tele cierecs.s selene aie ciao 
Bay Roberts. Nfld. to Azores... he won. 1 ee esd cients easel rile oie 


m bo 
bo 
~I 
a 
co 


Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland! tpty ees tcc. cetera 2 2,280 


Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, PANO WH eae nssalles tees 2 2,400 | 

{ 

New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— | 
Campobello Island,.N.B.:to Lubee;,Me., UsSeAt: 1491. action ck Meee ada ae 1 04s '| 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland, and single cable from Clarenville, Nfid. via Terrell 
ville, Nfld. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 


Increased demand for all types of overseas telecommunication services resulted in 
the COTC reporting a net profit of over $3,500,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, i 
Income for the year amounted to $21,212,533. 
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Subsection 4.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications 
and Electronics Services 


Telecommunications policy, planning and operations under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport are administered by the Government Telecommunications 
Policy and Administration Bureau and the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch. 
The functions and responsibilities of the Bureau may be summarized as: (1) development 
of policy and plans with respect to national and international telecommunications by 
satellites, cables and other media including relations with the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation, and participation in the work of the International Telecom- 
munication Union and its subsidiary organs; (2) forward planning for the development of 
economical and effective telecommunications facilities to meet the administrative and 
general needs of Federal Government departments and agencies throughout Canada, 
compatible with the imprevement of public services, and to arrange for these facilities; 
(3) planning of emergency measures and administration of the Emergency National 
Telecommunication Organization (EN TO); (4) development and maintenance within the 
Bureau of a centre of competence in the latest telecommunications technology; and (5) 
administration of the Radio Act and Regulations including allocation and assignment of 
radio frequencies, radio provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, Ship Station Radio Regula- 
tions, the Telegraph Act and the Regulations thereunder covering the licensing of overseas 
submarine cables. The Branch is responsible for: (1) research into and development of 
new and improved communication and electronic equipment and systems in support of 
aeronautical, marine, meteorological and other services; (2) construction, maintenance 
and operation of radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication 
stations including procurement of the necessary equipment; and (3) administration of the 
leasing of land-line telecommunication circuits, equipment and related facilities for all 
services of the Department. 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—Under the Radio Act and the 
Janada Shipping Act it is provided that radio stations employing a form of Hertzian wave 
ransmission, including television and radar, be licensed by the Department of Transport 
inless otherwise exempted by regulation. Licensing, which provides basic control over 
hhe right to establish a radio station, involves the assigning of specific frequencies to 
ach station. Frequencies are assigned to many types of services on a shared non- 
nterference basis. Engineering briefs covering the selection or change of frequency, 
mount of power and design of the directional antenna system must be approved by the 
Jepartment of Transport and, before a new broadcasting station can be licensed or before 
nodifications can be made to an existing station, notification is sent to the signatory 
ountries of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, in the case of AM 
woadcasting stations, and to the United States under the Canada-USA Television 
\greement and the Canada-USA FM Agreement, for television and FM broadcasting 
tations, respectively. The setting of standards for the equipment, installation and 
peration of a station provides control for efficient use of the radio spectrum. A further 


ontrol is the requirement that operating personnel be subject to examination and certifi- 
ation. 
| 


__ From time to time, the Department of Transport establishes standards governing the 
echnical suitability of radio equipment for licensing in Canada. These standards, which 
te called Radio Standards Specifications and Standard Radio System Plans, are issued 
y the Department in co-ordination with representatives of industry. Before a licence 
aay be issued, the radio equipment to be used must comply with the technical requirements 
f the applicable Radio Standards Specification, in which case they will be listed in the 
tadio Equipment List as type-approved or technically acceptable. Briefs supporting a 
3quest for technical appraisal of a radio apparatus may be prepared and submitted by a 
uly qualified engineer or the necessary tests may be conducted, for a fee, at the Depart- 
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ce 


ment of Transport Radio Regulations Engineering Laboratory, Ottawa. Over 2,000 
units were listed as type-approved or technically acceptable during the year ended Mar, 
31, 1967. 

Ten fixed and two mobile monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across 
Canada to observe actual radio spectrum conditions using a variety of modern electronic 
aids, their purpose being to ensure that radio communications are conducted according to 
regulatory procedures and to determine causes of harmful interference. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that meets the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a whole 
is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. All Canadian and 
foreign ships are subject to inspection to ensure that they conform to the requirements of 
the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 

Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, and inspections of radio stations aboard 
civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In-flight 
inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air- 
carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention pres 
cribes the qualifications for radio operators on mobile radio stations and the regulations 
made under the Radio Act provide for the examination and certification of operators. 
both professional and amateur. 


Number of Radio Stations Licensed in Canada.—The number of licences in force foi 
radio stations in Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, was 191,849 compared with 
162,840 in 1965-66. These figures include stations operated by federal, provincial anc 
municipal government departments, stations on ships and aircraft registered in Canada 
and mobile stations operated in public and private land mobile services but do not include 
private commercial broadcasting licences. | 


: Year Ended— | 

Item Mar. 81, 1966 Mar. 81, 1967 
New applications received. ........cccc cece cece cece cece erence eeereeseeeees 23 , 926 24, 447 
Authorizations granted........cesccccscescscercccsesceescccccetcecceeeases 23,703 23 , 665 
TicenGe AMenGMents. +. cee. ccccc as euie + cere cers eroveleitie crete meters po aie ocele 14, 487 25,614 
Pieences tear celled! Ceiiis seisak tees tere eralre a tcteto lat arac en ntara ollhs (etofata ata elei state steteiels 8,957 10,481 
Amateur experimental service licenceS........... se eee esse eee eee e er eeeeees 11,693 12,120 
General radio service licences in forcel............. ccc e cece ee ence ee eeeees 41,534 50, 859 
General radio service licences issued during year (new or renewed)......... 19,001 20, 259 
Tourist radio service ligenCes.y.7 0 sees © is mieties tteiste cool a a) soir ae nae 4,705 7,126 
WWGtal lWeenCes IMTOLCO Ns. Ae .c Sate ee ee ne ae ceo oeee se valsin rr aate cele 162, 840 191,849 
Certificates of Registration issued to U.S. licensees..........-.-0+eeee eee es 2,322 2,442 
Net increase in licences in force Over preceding year............e ee eeeeeeees 25,928 29,009 


1 General radio service licences are valid for a three-year period. 

| 

Investigation and Suppression of Radio Interference.—The Radio Act provide 
penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio receptior 
Standards are developed and approvals for exemption from licensing issued for certal, 
classes of each equipment. The Department of Transport also provides a country-wid 
interference service using special investigation equipment for the purpose of tracing source 
of interference and recommending cures for interference to broadcast, television an 
other radio reception. Eighty-one cars equipped for measuring and locating souret 
of interference operate from offices located in 35 cities throughout Canada. 


Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus al 
contained in the Radio Noise Limits Order and Radio Noise Limits Order Amender 
This amendment, introduced on Sept. 24, 1964, designates the limits for noise fro) 
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television receivers manufactured in Canada or imported into Canada on or after Apr. 1, 
1966 (amended to Apr. 1, 1972 on July 26, 1967). Certain low-powered radio transmitting 
and receiving equipment, such as garage door controls, may be exempted from licensing 


under Section 5 of the Radio Act. When a particular model has been exempted, it may 
be operated without the radio station licence. 


Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Meteoro- 
logical Branch of the federal Department of Transport throughout Canada are linked 
coast-to-coast by means of teletype and, in the remote northern areas, by radio or radio- 
teletype. The land-line teletype circuits are leased from commercial companies and the 
radio circuits are operated chiefly by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of 
the Department of Transport. 


; Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other 
stations report via commercial telegraph or radio facilities to the nearest station on the 
teletype line for subsequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are 
collected on a regional basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. 
‘There are two coast-to-coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with 
main relay points at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, 
Gander and Goose Bay. These centres handle the distribution of weather information 
within Canada, including the Arctic, and also effect international exchange with the 
‘United States and Europe and, through them, with many other countries. Altogether, 
the Meteorological Branch uses 59,100 miles of teletype circuits, connecting 390 teletype 
offices. 


In addition, a facsimile network connects weather offices and includes radio facsimile 
transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Weather charts originating at the Central 
Analysis Office and the High Level Forecast Office in Montreal receive nationa! distribution 
over the network. Charts prepared at the various Weather Central Offices across Canada 
are transmitted regionally. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch utilizes 15,900 miles of 
facsimile circuits, serving 95 offices. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Services of the Telecom- 
munications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine and 
aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for radio-equipped 
Canadian vessels and foreign ships using Canadian waters. This safety and communica- 
tions service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes regularly broad- 
cast weather reports, storm warnings and notices of dangers to navigation. Ships at sea 
may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out communications 
by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone and most of them provide connections to land 
telephone lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (VAT) stations provide a long-range radio- 
telephone service to ships. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (CKN) have radiotelegraph 
‘acilities for world-wide communications and participate in the Commonwealth long-range 
ship communications scheme. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, in 
addition to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, make 
weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, 
‘anding conditions, ete. 

_ Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
uawrence River and Gulf , the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational 
tid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations 
\re arranged, where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in 
‘equence on a common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of 
veather conditions, 


a 
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Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances up to 750 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations operate | 
in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships. 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances up to 200 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off N ewfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. 'Two shore-based 
radar installations are in operation—one at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax. 
Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver 
Harbour. Low-powered transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at lighthouses, 
particularly at locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from assistance in 
case of illness. | 


Aeronautical Navigation.*—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to 
coast and from the Canada-United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways, 
and are used by Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. Six 
regional offices located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto,) 
Ont., Montreal, Que., and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operation of, 
facilities. Low-frequency radio range stations, located approximately every hundred miles) 
along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals which. 
may also be used to obtain direction finding bearings. In addition, radiotelephone com- 
munications are available between ground and aircraft, by which means pilots may obtain 
weather data, air traffic control instructions and other information concerning the safety 
of flights. Fifty very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are in operation, 
a type of facility that enables the pilot to select any desired course. These omni-directional 
ranges have permitted the establishment of VOR airways across Canada and on a number 
of trans-border routes in co-operation with the United States. Additional installations 
are under construction. 


Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use 
their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan markers 
operating on very high frequencies are usually placed on an airway to inform the pilot when. 
he may safely lose altitude or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Station 
location markers, similar to fan markers, are installed at most radio range sites; they 
enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station. | 

Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at 1€ 
airports for air traffic control purposes. Precision approach radars are in operation al 
seven major airports. Instrument landing systems (ILS) provide radio signals whick 
permit pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility 
An installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance t¢ 
the runway, a glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach end of the run 
way, two marker transmitters giving distance indications from the runway and a low: 
power radicbeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the 
localizer course. Forty-five instrument landing systems are in operation. | 


Aeronautical radio communications stations are located at strategic points across thi 
country, including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high fre 
quencies, provide communication with domestic and international air carriers. Thirteed 
international communications stations, giving coverage from coast to coast and over th 
oceans, form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. | 


* See also the item on Air Traffic Control, pp. 850-851. 
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Subsection 5.—Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities 


Canada, because of its population distribution and the vast areas served by micro- 
wave communication links, ranks second highest among the world’s users of microwave 
communications systems on a per capita/per mile basis. Increasing demand for television 
outlets necessitated the extension of microwave routes to provide interconnections for 
the CBC English and French and private networks and recently these routes have been 
upgraded to enable the transmission of colour television which started in the autumn of 
1966. With the use of more automated equipment by industry and various services, 
associated data and control information must be transmitted at rapid speeds over micro- 
wave radio-relay to widespread areas throughout the country. This Subsection gives 
a summary of the facilities existing or under construction at the end of March 1967. 


Railways.—The Telecommunications Departments of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies have placed in operation a microwave system 
extending from Montreal to the Pacific Coast, which is used for television, telephone and 
data relay purposes. They also operate microwave facilities linking the Province of 
Quebec with the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland and a major expansion of micro- 
wave facilities in Newfoundland has been undertaken by Canadian National Telecommu- 
nications (CNT). In addition, CNT has installed a microwave system between Alberta 
and the Yukon Territory which carries telephone and data traffic and serves both civil and 
military organizations in the area. In co-operation with Alberta Government Telephones, 
a combination microwave and tropospheric scatter system connects Alberta. and the 
Northwest Territories. This system is also intended to provide communication for civil 
and military use in the Far North. The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railways has 
developed a microwave system extending into northern Quebec to provide communication 
for mining operations and to serve some civil communication purposes. Ontario North- 
land Railways operates a microwave installation connecting northern Ontavio and James 
Bay, also for purposes of military and civil communication. The Pacific and Great 
Eastern Railway makes extensive use of 6,000 Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver 
with Prince George and Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial 
and private systems collectively providing a transcontinental microwave system for the 
purpose of carrying telephone, television, data and other types of communication services. 
Extensive microwave systems are utilized within the respective provinces for civil and 
military communications or television relay purposes. Major expansion has taken place 
n each province, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity for 
all types of communication requirements. Tropospheric scatter systems are employed 
30 provide beyond line-of-sight transmissions especially to the Far North; these are used 
or both civil and military applications. 


__ The telephone companies of the three Prairie Provinces plan to construct a major 
nicrowave system extending from Winnipeg to Edmonton, to form part of a projected 
‘econd transcontinental microwave system operated by the telephone companies. The 
British Columbia Telephone Company has installed a major trunk system from Prince 
Aupert to Prince George, which is linked through Prince George with the transcontinental 
stem in the southern part of the province. A microwave system has been built linking 
Mill Village communication satellite earth station, near Liverpool, N.S. (see p. 872), with 
he trunk route system of Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company. 


4} 
{| 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the CBC (now CRTC) 
md the CTV Television Network Limited—lease private microwave facilities for the relay 
f television programs from coast to coast. In addition, studio transmitter links are used 
»y various television stations where the television transmitter is situated some distance from 
he studio and interconnection is required. In sparsely populated areas, off-the-air pick-up 
ignals from primary television stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroad- 
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casting sites. Microwave facilities are also used in connection with portable and mobile 
television pick-up where program material is intended for the main studio. Recently, 
both network facilities and local studio transmitter links have been up-graded to enable 
the transmission of colour television. 


Industrial.— Although many firms utilize public communication facilities on a lease 
basis, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide voice, 
teletype and control data for various purposes. The British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority, the Calgary Power Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission and Manitoba Hydro use a considerable 
number of microwave relay systems for important control and communication purposes, 
For example, Hydro-Quebec has recently greatly expanded its hydro power-generating 
capacity and new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control of the 
various generating stations. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is 
installing facilities to link the Vancouver area with Peace River, Mica Creek and the 
Bonneville Power Administration in the State of Washington, and also for system control 
in the Vancouver area. 


Instructional.—The Department of Transport has opened the 2,600 MHz. microwave 
band for use by the various educational authorities in Canada for an Instructional TV 
system. A number of systems are being developed. | 

Subsection 6.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 1 

In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
extensive radio communication systems have been established in the provinces, mainly 
for police, highway and forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments 
have steadily increased their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly as a medium 
of communication with vehicles—police, fire, engineering, hydro, ete. Such services as 
taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation 
veterinarian and rural medical also make extensive use of radio for communicatior 
purposes. | 

Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration anc 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in botl 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. | 

The telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, ti 
suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada am 
along many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radii 
service (this service does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone systen 
but only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well a 
‘+n a number of smaller urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone com, 
panies as well as by other organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed t 
permit short-distance personal and private business radiotelephone communications; mor 
than 50,000 licences were in force on Mar. 31, 1967. | 

| 
Subsection 7.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* | 


Broadeasting in Canada has developed over a period of some 48 years as a combinatio: 
of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from the first radio statio 
was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and televisio 
program in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling prominence 
Today, radio service reaches 99 p.c. and television service over 96 p.c. of the Canadia 
population. 


* Textual material was prepared from information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Broadcast Game! 
nors, Ottawa, shortly after the passage of the Broadcasting Act. 1968, and before its implementation. The stati 
tical data were prepared by the Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


, 
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__ To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two ‘official’ languages 
forming two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing 
the concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and 
frequently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities 
with widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance 
and geography had to be overcome. It requires some hundreds of radio transmitters and 
TV stations and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern 
frontier, through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, 
and scattered northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. Not only do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own 

districts, but by means of thousands of miles of land-lines for radio networks and micro- 
wave circuits for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch 
as an event of national interest takes place. 


_ In 1932, a publicly owned body, later known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, was created to develop a national service and worked with the private or independent 
station-owner to establish this service. In 1958, the Board of Broadcast Governors was 
established, the function of which was to “regulate the establishment and operation of 
networks of broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting 
stations in Canada and the relationship between them, and provide for the final determina- 
tion of all matters and questions in relation thereto’. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation consisted of a president and a vice-president and nine other directors appointed 
by the Governor in Council. It was accountable to Parliament through a Cabinet Minister 
designated by the Governor in Council and was empowered to establish and maintain 
‘program networks and stations. The Board of Broadcast Governors consisted of three 
full-time members including the chairman and vice-chairman and 12 part-time members 
and reported to Parliament through a Cabinet Minister. Licensing regulations under the 
Broadcasting Act of 1932 are outlined briefly in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 881-882. 


! In 1966, the Government published a White Paper on Broadcasting proposing 
amending legislation with respect to the administration and regulation of broadcasting. 
As a result of these proposals, a new Broadcasting Act was passed by Parliament on Feb. 
‘7, 1968 (SC 1967-68, c. 25) establishing the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
(CRTC), consisting of five full-time members and ten part-time members, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council; recruitment and appointment of the officers and employees 
‘of the CRTC is the responsibility of the Public Service Commission. The Act states that 
there shall be an Executive Committee of the Commission, consisting of the five full-time 
members, which will exercise the powers conferred on it by the Act and submit to each 
meeting of the Commission minutes of its proceedings since the last preceding meeting 
of the Commission. 

Subject to the provisions of the Broadcasting Act and the Radio Act and any direc- 
tions issued from time to time by the Governor in Council under the authority of the 
Broadcasting Act, the Commission regulates and supervises all aspects of the Canadian 
broadcasting system with a view to implementing the policy enunciated in Section 2 of 
the Act. The Commission is the licensing authority for the Canadian broadcasting 
system. The Minister of Transport is responsible for the regulation and control of all 
technical matters relating to the planning for and the construction of broadcasting 
facilities but CRTC is responsible for all other matters. 

| An applicant for licence to establish and operate an AM, FM or TV broadcasting 
station, a community antenna television system, or a network files completed application 
forms with the Secretary of the CRTC. If found to be reasonably complete and tech- 
nically acceptable, the application is accepted by the Commission and a public notice is 
issued in the Canada Gazette and in one or more newspapers of general circulation within 
the area normally served or to be served by such a station or system. The same procedure 
‘applies to an application for the issue of a renewal licence or the amendment of an existing 
licence. 


ee 
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Broadcasting Facilities.—As of Feb. 29, 1968, the following numbers of broadcasting | 
stations were in operation in Canada:— 


CBC Private Total 
AAUM. stationg.... bate cis bicbiees Dane ee eee 31 265 296 
ENL-SEACIONS cetyt wakuds Bae teh. Re bie noe Sie eos oka ole Oe: 68 76 
EN VIRUM TIONG Ar, tied usctt shen ata sais, Mame tor ibeiaas a-Si se 7h 229 304 
SHOTtew a VGESCALIONSIE ces « Puan coeouteeys ss elt tava ms 16 6 22 
Low-power relay ‘transmitters... 0. ci... kee ee ees 181 — 181 


All but 39 of the privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned 
radio stations are affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and 
television services over networks operated by the CBC. Of the unaffiliated private 
television stations, 11 form the CTV Television Network Limited; the others are inde- 
pendent of network affiliation. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1966-67 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the CBC produced more radio and television pro- 
grams than ever before, some of them viewed by up to 4,000,000 Canadians on the English 
network and by up to 2,000,000 on the French network. In addition, some 27 countries, 
including Britain, the United States, France and Japan, broadcast more than 40 CBC. 
domestic productions, which they either bought or exchanged. Seventeen festival 
competitions, 14 of them non-Canadian, recognized the merit of CBC radio and television 
programs. This extensive programming took place while the CBC was converting its 
television networks to colour, preparing its major Centennial programming, building a) 
$10,000,000 broadeasting complex to permit the nations of the world to cover Expo 67, 
and carrying on a long list of more normal engineering and technical projects. | 


The CBC began to plan its Centennial programming in mid-1964 when the planning 
group began a long list of national and local events from which those for coverage were 
selected. By Mar. 31, 1967, Centennial program production already totalled more than 
120 hours on television and 260 hours on radio. Training and travelling schedules had 
to be co-ordinated, including a technical training school in Montreal for highly mobile 
radio and television teams (the latter using specially constructed two-camera colour 
packages), a training school in Toronto for commentators, and special training arrangements 
in other centres. Travel schedules were arranged to cover the 70 to 80 actualities. 
Hundreds of program ideas flowed between the production points and the planning group, 
and some programs, such as Canada ’98 and Canada Express, went into immediate produc- 
tion. 

By Jan. 1, 1967, the International Broadcasting Centre at Expo 67 was operational. 
It included two colour-capable television studios, six small radio studios, and eight mobile 
radio and television units for programs originating anywhere on the Expo site. Although’ 
the Centre was primarily functional, there was a general broadcasting display on the 
outer deck and in the corridors and guided tours through a glass-walled catwalk over 
looking the studios, control rooms and VTR rooms enabled the public to see programs ir 
production. By March 1967, some 80 radio programs and 48 television programs 01 
inserts had been produced through its facilities and 52 broadcasting organizations from 
23 countries outside North America, major and educational networks in the United States: 
and a number of Canadian organizations had made plans to use the facilities. | 


Television.—As at Mar. 31, 1967, 94.2 p.c. of the estimated 16,120,000 Canadian: 
who speak English only or are bilingual received the CBC’s English network coveragt 
by way of CBC stations or privately owned affiliated stations. Of the 6,350,000 whe 
speak French only or are bilingual, 89.1 p.c. received French network coverage by CBU 
stations or privately owned affiliated stations. The two networks covered over 96 p.c. 0 


the population. Most of those not receiving service were in small scattered communitie 
| 
| 


} 
; 
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outside the national service coverage area. At Mar. 31, 1967, there were 255 communities 
of 500 or more population (175 English-speaking and 80 French-speaking) not receiving 
CBC television at all or not receiving it in the language of the community; community in 
this context means a concentration of people sufficiently compact to be served by a single 
TV station. During the year, the CBC and its affiliates extended coverage by way of new 
network relay or rebroadcasting stations to: Red Rocks, Nfld.; Mont Louis, Causapscal, 
Mont Georges, Micoua and Outardes, Que.; Hearst and Minden, Ont.; Big River, Sask.; 
Whitecourt, Athabasca, Banff, Coleman and Bonnyville, Alta.; Chilliwack, Port Alberni, 
Blue River, Boss Mountain, Spences Bridge, Skaha, Canoe, Midway, Mabel Lake, Olalla, 
Cawston, Mount Parizeau, Ocean Falls, Houston, Revelstoke and Mica Creek, B.C. 


The CBC is experimenting with a new concept of television service, called a Frontier 


~ Coverage Package, to provide coverage in remote areas where it is not economical to extend 


service by normal means. The “package’’ is a low-power transmitter serviced only by 


_ videotape from a selection of programs in the national service and broadcast for four 
hours each day. This service is first scheduled in English for Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 


Lynn Lake, Man., and in French for Havre St. Pierre, Que. 
Also, the technical feasibility of space satellite transmission opens up new possibilities. 


For six years, the CBC has kept abreast of satellite developments and gained experience 
with their use in transatlantic broadcasting. CBC current plans in this area are limited 
to satellite-to-station transmission, which would enable the CBC to replace surface 


transmission, at least for its national service, providing costs are acceptable. By this 
means, it would be technically possible to program the Frontier Coverage stations from 


_ the network. Practical satellite-to-home transmission, enabling even isolated individuals 
in the remote North to pick up a signal, is believed to be still some time away. 


Colour came to Canadian television on Sept. 1, 1966. The first phase of the CBC 


network conversion included installation in Toronto and Montreal of colour production 
facilities, in Ottawa to allow colour coverage of events of national importance, and at the 


International Broadcasting Centre at Expo. It also included conversion of network 
facilities to carry colour, and of the main regional stations to transmit network and certain 
local film programs in colour. By Mar. 31, 1967, both language networks were carrying 
up to a maximum of 40 p.c. of their weekly network programming in colour, with additional 


_ colour programs seen in local time. Later phases, which await Government approval, 


provide for facilities at regional production centres to produce as well as carry colour 


programs. The conversion of network relay and rebroadcasting stations is also involved. 


Radio.—The current demand on CBC radio is twofold—first, the need to bring 
service to the small percentage of the population now beyond the reach of Canadian 
radio and, secondly, the need to increase the amount of national service programming 
distributed by the national radio networks. As at Mar. 31, 1967, 98.1 p.c. of the Canadians 
who speak English only or are bilingual received the English-language service through 
CBC stations and privately owned affiliated stations and complete radio service in the 
French language was available to 94.8 p.c. of those who speak French or are bilingual. 
The two networks together served 98.6 p.c. of the total population. There were 131 
communities of 500 or more population (80 English-speaking and 51 French-speaking) 


not receiving CBC radio or not receiving it in the language of the community. 


In radio, an important service is performed by low-power relay transmitters (LPRTs) 
in the more remote areas of Canada. These are small, unattended radio transmitters to 


_Telay radio network service to listeners where reception is inadequate or non-existent and 


installation of a manned station is impractical. There were 159 LPRTs in operation on 
Mar. 31, 1967. During the preceding year, radio service was extended by CBC or by 
affiliates and independent groups associated with affiliates to: Sheet Harbour, N.S.; 
Minto, N.B.; La Tuque, Chapais, Chibougamau and Gaspé, Que.; Blind River, Donfield, 


| Petawawa, Britt, Espanola and Mindemoya, Ont.; Lynn Lake and Pukatawagan, Man. ; 
_Lac La Hache, Chetwynd, Clinton and Mount Timothy, B.C.; and Norman Wells and Pine 
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Point, N.W.T. An experiment in coverage extension is planned which will serve the 
Maniwaki area of Quebec where no adequate AM frequencies are yet available. The 
CBC will install a low-power FM transmitter there which will carry the French-language 
AM service from Montreal. A similar installation is planned to bring French network 
service to the Vancouver area. 


The CBC operates English-language FM stations in Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto— 
forming a network—and in Vancouver and Winnipeg, serviced by high fidelity tape and 
disc exchange. In Montreal, where the CBC has two FM stations, the second offers a 
local service in French. The CBC FM service emphasizes music but a wide variety of 
spoken-word material is also used. 


The English AM network has moved toward consistent theme programming in the 
evenings—arts and letters on Tuesdays, regional contributions on Wednesdays, and 
music on Thursdays; it puts special emphasis on news, has increased its drama productions | 


‘and has developed a system of more effective balance with the FM schedule. The great 


flexibility of radio gave an impressive start to Centennial programs. On Dec. 31, 1966, © 


beginning at 7:00 a.m. EST at Wellington, New Zealand, Salute to Canada roamed through 


the world’s time zones, finishing at Apia, Western Samoa, at 6:00 a.m. EST on Jan. 1, — 
1967. This was followed throughout the year by live actualities from across Canada and 
many specially prepared programs to mark Canada’s 100 years. French network pro- | 
grams are more and more designed to show the involvement of radio in the events of the | 


moment. Reacting against the trend to disc, radio has returned to live programs in — 


actualities and documentaries and also in music and light entertainment broadcast direct 


from the concert hall. The effort by radio to find a contemporary role to television — 
extends to discussions in many fields—sports, religion, art, music and letters, and social _ 


problems and topics of interest to French Canadians across Canada. 


Regional and Local Programming.—CBC radio and television centres across the 


country cover local events and problems in news and discussion programs; they offer a | 
means of expression for local writers, actors and musicians, bring in the national service 
and contribute to the networks, giving a national expression to local voices. The English — 
radio network for many years has carried many of its finest drama, documentary, actuality 


and musical shows from the regions. For instance, a two-hour period on Wednesday | 


night radio is devoted solely to regional programming under the title Between Ourselves. 
With French-language radio operations now at Chicoutimi, Moncton and Toronto as 


well as Ottawa, Quebec City and Montreal, the French network is becoming much more — 


responsive to the needs and interests of all French Canada and all points are contributing. 
On television, too, the regional centres make important network contributions and, 


apart from this, the nine English-language TV stations in 1966-67 carried between them ) 
some 336 hours of local programming—about 154 hours of film entertainment and 182 _ 
hours of mainly local productions of all program types. The French-language stations in 


Ottawa and Quebec City also produced a number of local programs. Many locally 
produced programs have a wider appeal and are exchanged among the regions—about 


3,000 in 1966-67. This exchange system gives artists, writers and musicians exposure in | 
areas other than their own and reduces the need to buy non-CBC film programs. - 


Exchange programs are widely used by the affiliates and are also available to non- 
affiliated stations, provided the local CBC station is not scheduling them. 


Northern Service.—The objective of the Northern Service is to meet the needs of | 
the people in the North served only by radio by giving them the balance and range of | 
programs heard on the national radio networks prior to television. This is done by 
enriching the normal national radio schedules with more comedy and entertainment 
programs. International, national, regional and local news is of first importance. The. 
connection of all northern stations except Frobisher Bay with the national networks and — 
shortwave broadcasts guarantees coverage of international and national events. News — 
editors at Whitehorse and Yellowknife prepare their regional and local news broadcasts | 
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for the Yukon and Mackenzie networks from items gathered by local correspondents 
throughout their territories, and they contribute news about the North to the national 
networks ‘‘outside’’, 


-The Northern Service has been expanding its programs in the local Indian and 
Eskimo languages. In 1966-67 there were 44 half-hour programs weekly in the two 
major Eskimo dialects, in addition to news items and other program segments in these 
languages. CFGB Goose Bay carried a half-hour broadcast and CFFB Frobisher Bay 
a half-hour “open-line” program in Eskimo. Extensive broadcasts were given in the 
Eskimo, Indian, English and French languages to acquaint the northern people with the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Developing Government in the North- 
west Territories. A half-hour program devoted to the interests of Indians throughout 
Canada, which broadcast reports from Indian communities on and off the reservations 
and from Indian Friendship Centres in the cities, was carried by all Northern Service 
stations, the northern shortwave service, CBC stations in Windsor and Regina, low-power 

relay transmitters throughout northern Ontario, and private stations in Campbellton, 
N.B., Duncan and Kamloops, B.C., and Thompson, Man. The Northern Service co- 
operated with the Indian—Eskimo Association of Canada in a community development 
program by broadcasting talks and discussions by people of the Mackenzie River Delta, 
both Indians and Eskimos. The field workers for this project were members of the 
Company of Young Canadians who were equipped with tape recorders. A similar program 
is planned for Yellowknife in 1967-68. 


Armed Forces Service.—Through the Armed Forces Service, the CBC provides 

radio and television programs to the Department of National Defence for broadcasting 

_ to Canadian servicemen and their dependants in Europe, Cyprus, the Gaza Strip and 

Northern Canada and on ships at sea. Recorded radio programs are supplied to broad- 

casting stations operated by the Armed Forces in Europe, the Middle East and Northern 

Canada and on ships at sea. News is broadcast by shortwave to Europe and the Middle 

East as well as by military telephone to Europe. Kinescope and filmed recordings of 

_ TV shows are provided to the Department for distribution to remote places where 
Canadian servicemen are based. 


During 1966-67, CBC concert parties took music and comedy entertainment to Goose 
_ Bay in Labrador and Inuvik in the Northwest Territories and to the Gaza Strip, Cyprus 
_and Europe. A special round-the-world entertainment tour took Centennial greetings to 
_ Canadians serving away from home. 


International Service.—Centennial activities and Expo 67 gave the International 
_ Service programs a special interest in 1966-67 and the response from listeners by way of 
_ cards, letters and reception reports reached a new high of 68,000 compared with 61,000 
in the previous year; a steadily increasing number now come from Eastern Europe. 
_ The Service broadcasts in 11 languages—English, French, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, 
_ Polish, Portuguese, Spanish, Russian, Ukrainian and German—and the length of pro- 
gramming is from 85 to 90 hours a week. In addition, in 1966-67, transcriptions of music 
and spoken-word—English, French, German, Spanish and Portuguese—went to broad- 
_ casting organizations in several countries. Broadcasts were inaugurated to Africa in 
English and French via rented transmitter facilities in Britain. Several special projects 
marked Canada’s Centennial, one of which continued a series, begun in 1963, of 52 half- 
hour programs on Canadian history; this is available in printed form in Canada and 
_ abroad in four volumes. In collaboration with RCA Victor Company, 17 discs called 
| Music and Musicians of Canada featuring the work of 32 composers in the past 100 years 
' were produced for commercial sale. Also, two world-wide competitions—an essay contest 
_ on Man and His World and a design contest for a QSL or verification card—brought 
_€ntries from more than 70 countries; 13 major prize winners were selected to receive 
_ expense-paid trips for two to Expo. 
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In 1966, renovation and improvement of the out-dated transmitting facilities used 
by the International Service at Sackville, N.B., was begun. Seven 250-kilowatt trans- 


mitters will be installed and be operational in 1971 for use by the International Service, | 


the Northern Service and the Armed Forces Service. 


Overseas and Foreign Relations.—In addition to the International Service pro- 
grams which are designed specifically for consumption abroad, the CBC uses domestically 
produced programs for improving the knowledge of Canada in other countries and for 
acquainting other peoples with Canadian artists, actors and writers. Some of these 
programs are sold commercially—in 1966-67 such sales brought some $220,000—and 
others are exchanged for productions which contribute greatly to the international flavour 


of CBC programming. These exchanges are often made through international organiza- . 


tions to which the CBC belongs—the Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference, the 
‘European Broadcasting Union, la Communauté des télévisions francophones, la Commu- 


nauté radio-phonique des programmes de langue frangaise, the Asian Broadcasting Union, ~ 


and Intertel. 

CBC networks are moving into co-production with other countries. The French 
network, which faces particular difficulties in getting sufficient colour programming other 
than dubbed American shows, started co-production of a 39-episode colour series, 


D’ Iberville, with broadcasting organizations in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Luxembourg 


and Monaco. It was scheduled on the French network and in Europe for the fall of 1967 
and will be seen later on the English network. During the year, broadcasters from 30 
countries—22 with major broadcasting systems—were welcomed by the CBC to Canada. 


Many of them were preparing programs about Canada in its Centennial Year and others — 


came to discuss co-operative projects. The TV Variety-Music Committee of la Com- 
munauté des télévisions francophones held its annual meeting at the French network 
headquarters in Montreal in May. In September, a delegation from the State Committee 


for Radio and Television of the Soviet Union visited Canada for meetings on Expo 


broadcasting and for discussions with the CBC on co-operation between the two broad- 
casting organizations. 


Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada Broadcasting.—Following a proposal by 
Canada’s Prime Minister to the Commonwealth Caribbean—Canada Conference in June 
1966, the CBC, in co-operation with the governments concerned, undertook studies in 
preparation for development of a radio broadcasting network, including appropriate 
production and transmission facilities, to serve the Caribbean Commonwealth countries. 


The CBC appointed a team to co-ordinate details of the complex undertaking which in- 


cludes Antigua, the Bahamas, Barbados, British Honduras, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, 
Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis—Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad and 
Tobago. The first phase of the studies was completed in early 1967. 


Finance.—Operating expenses of the CBC for the year ended Mar. 31, 1967 totalled 


$154,241,000, an increase of some $20,800,000 over the previous year. The largest single — 
item of the increase, $12,345,000, was spent on programs. Parliamentary grants totalled — 


$112,443,000 of which $1,411,000 went back to the Receiver-General as repayment of 


capital loans to the CBC, leaving the net operating funds received from the Federal | 
Government at $111,032,000. Depreciation, included as an operating cost not recoverable | 


from parliamentary grants, brought the net cost of operations to $118,045,000. Gross 
advertising revenue amounted to $35,153,000 and other revenue to $1,043,000. 

Capital assets, after accumulated depreciation, totalled some $31,500,000 higher 
than the previous year’s $82,308,000. Facilities for production and transmission of colour 
programs and improvements to coverage accounted for the largest portion of the increase. 
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8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Item 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
$ $ $ 
Expenses— 

Production and Distribution— 
Mostiol prosramse Winey avar hea. ee ES 79,618, 708 85,656, 953 98,001,881 
INET WOOP CIStMDUUION 08h. Niece cb dd bee meted a 10,727,250 11, 536, 284 12,149, 163 
CAULOMMUCATISIMISSION Seas ee, ee ee ee 5, 003, 930 5,509,995 5,906, 199 
Payment tOipmvate stations 408 (ites). ahh dc ae. 3 4,752,553 4,590,870 5,010, 405 
Commissions to agencies and networks................eseese 8,718, 955 8,944,840 4,148,701 
MIMVEC SOUCY DLOAUCASUING fe. lc eae eek 869 , 335 887, 043 931,288 
Operational supervision and services...............c0cceeeees 10,316, 690 11,176,524 15,752,108 

Selling and Administration— 
SE TORSO ts Nn et a aoe old ain ws Pitewtacv mice wok sic 1,998,579 2,125,359 2,416, 259 
Engineering and development..............cecceeceeccccceves 1,128,796 1,104,872 1,308,541 
Management and central serviceS..........cccccccccccccveces 5,331,629 5,904,756 6,418, 146 
ered, OR LOn na Pre a6 Po, nla betcha Se ponies Cote ore ke 373 , 960 1,009, 323 2,202,958 
Ee OE AIS GRR DIOMISORS Ac Pace bic bhiaie olicd Renkin aide We were lois 123,840,380 | 133,446,819 | 154,240,599 
Income— 

BeerernEONUAEY MSN... 1. Use. sods BSA kas cece ete eck. aee 85, 869, 222 94,350, 1384 111,032,015 
Midvertising revenue (gross) chic dade ev eevee eee ee loa ena bin. 32,871,694 38, 562,816 35, 153, 014 
ieee Reet In VeSbCNtg eB) « wcercicla + « Sins ccuiin ba p-ece Bowes 6 ebm oh 211,584 357,006 498, 844 
Ute) eet hledaalis Coline spall lamnnnedeielene spatial pmiilien sate’ 865, 669 438,211 544,152 
OUR RESCOENOS oo Wie Bek. s 6 a gies cso in cas Sh sain an bsvene 119,318,169 | 128,708,167 | 147,228,025 
_ Depreciation included with total expenses...............c0ceeceeeess 4,522,211 4,738,652 7,012,574 


123,840,380 | 133,446,819 | 154,240,599 


Operations of Private Broadcasting Stations 
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Canada’s privately owned stations, which are dependent entirely on advertising 
revenue, provide alternate radio and television service to more than 17,000,000 viewers 
and listeners. They offer a varied and comprehensive local service to hundreds of 


communities and many of them are outlets for the CBC network’s national service. 
_ Although the first private station opened in 1919, legislation recognizing private broad- 
Casting as an integral part of the Canadian scheme came only in 1958. By 1968 there 
were 250 AM, 56 FM and 57 TV stations, representing a capital investment of $200,000,000 
and transmitting 2,500,000 hours of programming annually. These stations employ 


about 9,450 persons and pay salaries of close to $65,000,000, including payments to free- 
lance talent. Some 95 p.c. of the private stations are members of The Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters, which has offices in Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. CAB’s Radio 
Bureau Division produces the non-partisan public service series Report From Parliament 


‘Hill, featuring talks by Members of Parliament. The Program Exchange Department 
in Toronto gathers high-quality Canadian and foreign programs and distributes them to 


interested member stations, Other noteworthy CAB projects include recent five-year 


sponsorship of the Dominion Drama Festival and the continuing provision of ‘in-station’ 
_ training for students from other countries. 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry 


Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Board of Broadcast 
Governors and the Department of Transport; summary figures for private and CBC 


| Sectors are given in Table 9 for 1964-66. 


In 1966, 291 private radio stations and 65 television stations reported to DBS. 


The operating revenue of the broadcasting industry in 1966 amounted to $192,380,000, 
/an increase of 12.1 p.c. over the previous year. Of the total, radio broadcasting accounted 


{i & 
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for $81,700,000 or 42.5 p.c. and television broadcasting for $110,700,000 or 57.5 p.c.; in 
1965 radio received $72,800,000 or 42.4 p.c. and television $98,800,000 or 57.6 p.c. 


Revenue from network and national advertising represented 63.4 p.c. of the total broad- 


casting revenue and revenue from local advertising 36.6 p.c.; network and national 
advertising increased by 12.2 p.c., local advertising by 9.7 p.c. and other non-broadcasting 
revenue by 26.8 p.c. over 1965. Operating expenses in 1966 at $285,100,000 were 14.4 


p.c. higher than in 1965. The growth of revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and © 


resulted in an operating profit of $25,400,000 in 1966 compared with one of $21,500,000 
in 1965. After adjustment on account of other income and expenses and income taxes, 
the final net profit of the private sector of the broadcasting industry for 1966 was 
$15,050,000 compared with $13,942,000 in 1965. There are no CBC profits or losses in 


the figure of net profit because any unexpended balance of the parliamentary grant is 


treated as an account due to the Government of Canada. 


9.—Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television Broadcasting 
Industry, 1964-66 


1964 1965 1966 
Item . + : : 
Private Private Private 
Stations CBC Stations CBC Stations CBC 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operating Revenue and Grants 
Broadcasting revenue from network 
and national advertising.......... 69,425,452 | 23,051,000 | 78,413,420 | 23,581,000 | 89,584,326 | 24,827,000 
Broadeasting revenue from local 
advertising. /). 824. Fenske s. leone 51,957,524 | 1,349,000 | 58,757,439 | 1,447,000 | 64,847,218 1,180,000 
Non-broadcasting operating revenue.| 7,222,291 577,000 | 8,623,933 794,000 | 10,906,766 1,035,000 | 
Grantsireceived! occiccs cence exer _ 90,391,000 — 99,089,000 — 118, 044,000 
Totals, Operating Revenueand 
GYantss. cent vege ee 128,605,267 |115,368,000 |145, 794,792 |124,911,000 |165,338,310 | 145,086,000 
Operating Expenses? 
Representative agency commissions.| 6,952,368 53,000 | 7,379,878 24,000.| 8,008,549 177,000 
Interest charges...............-205- 3,032,855 377,000 | 2,647,457 | 1,009,000 | 2,424,737 2,203 , 000 
Depreciation and amortization of 
leasehold improvements.......... 7,973,337 | 4,523,000 | 9,251,532 | 4,739,000 | 10,202,319 7,013,000 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, in- 
surance, property taxes, fuel and 
CLECEEICIGY = care su itis wehicn eae sist 9,700,782 | 7,179,000 | 9,897,891 | 7,016,000 | 11,659,374 7,171,000 © 
Salaries and wages.............-+00- 46,563,657 | 48,807,000 | 49,799,400 | 52,422,000 | 56,144,694 | 60,223,000 | 
Staff ibeneiitss avenge. sackitectiaee | 1,487,515 3,559, 000 1,798,836 3,947,000 2,328,897 , 425, 000 
Artists’ and other talent fees........ 4,870,213 | 13,912,000 | 5,253,509 | 18,692,000 | 5,399,451 | 17,002,000 
Perlormingrightssssras os coketuet 2,559,323 | 5,440,000 | 2,951,057 | 7,010,000 | 3,880,116 4,500,000 
Telephone and telegraph and outside | 
BETVICES ot hyo: eras ee ae meee ocete ae 7,197,533 | 11,897,000 | 8,360,613 | 12,254,000 | 9,730,493 | 17,690,000 © 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and | 
purchased ary. wt sde eee. eeioee 9,431,869 | 11,975,000 | 11,405,955 | 14,283,000 | 13,490,458 | 12,333,000 
Advertising, promotion and travel..| 7,085,511 | 2,189,000 | 7,749,728 | 2,856,000 | 8,048,921 6,483,000 | 
Taxes and licences (other than in- 
come or property).............005 1,682,818 — 1,892,280 25,000 | 2,273,377 _ | 
Office and other operating expenses..| 4,771,149 | 5,457,000 | 5,890,871 | 5,634,000 | 6,873,516 5,916,000 . 
Totals, Operating Expenses. . ./113, 258,930 |115,368,000 |124,279,007 |124, 911,000 |139, 964, 902 145,086,000 | 
Net operating income including 
PEADES cy oe oti See an EEE 15,346, 337 — 21,515,785 —_ 25,373, 408 — 
Net of other income and expenses.... 634, 248 — 613,030 — 1,055,756 _ 
Less: provision for income taxes..... 5,978,907 a 8,186,415 — 11,378,220 _ 
Net income after taxes.............. 10,001,673 — 13,942,400 _ 15,050, 944 _ 
Average monthly number of em- 
DIOV CES Tene re ree eee eee ore 8,503 8,121 8,945 7,947 9,450 8,475 | 


1 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation, but deducts the charge on its published statements; the 
charge so made has been added to the government grant. i 
mated to be $14,919,132 in 1964, $17,585,786 in 1965 and $20,298,498 in 1966. 


2 Excludes advertising agency commissions, estl- 
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Section 2.—Postal Service 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver 
postal matter with speed and security. To carry out these duties, it maintains thousands 
of post offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. In addi- 
tion, associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the 
registration of letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting 
of COD articles, and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank 
business. Because of its transcontinental facilities, the Post Office also assists other 
government departments with such tasks as selling unemployment insurance stamps, 
hunting permits, collecting government annuity payments, distributing income tax forms 
and Public Service employment application forms, and displaying government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 

and small urban centres transact all the functions of a city office. In larger urban areas, 

postal stations and sub offices have full functions similar to the main post office, including 
general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


Much sophisticated automatic equipment has been installed in Canada’s larger post 
offices, which could be described as complex semi-automated plants. Such devices include 
conveyors and chutes, parcel and bag sorting machines, photo-electric counters, intercom 

systems, observation gallery telephone systems, and industrial music. Outside the post 
office building are found such innovations as mailmobiles, automatic stamp vending 
machines, and curbside plastic mail boxes. 


The operating service of the Post Office Department is organized into 14 districts, 
each under a district director. These district directors and the postmasters, Toronto, 
Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg and Ottawa, report directly to the Assistant Deputy 

Postmaster General Operations, who has the responsibility of conducting the normal field 
operations of the Postal Service. The operating and support functions required in the 
provision of postal service to the public are the responsibidity of the local postmasters who 
receive technical and administrative assistance from district offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
_couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada), 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
_ transcontinental flights daily, intersected by branch and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with. the United States airmail system. All first-class domestic 
| mail up to and including eight ounces in weight is carried by air between one Canadian 
| point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage service provides 
the only means of communication for many areas in the hinterland. There are approxi- 
| mately 46,000 miles of airmail and air stage routes. However, the railways are still the 
principal means of distant mail transport. 


. At Mar. 31, 1966 there were 11,274 post offices in operation, distributed PL sesb hail 

as follows: Newfoundland 687, Prince Edward Island 106, Nova Scotia 774, New 
: Brunswick 508, Quebec 2,469, Ontario 2,722, Manitoba 805, Saskatchewan 1,170, Alberta 
, 1,049, British Columbia 920, Yukon Tertitory 20, and N orthwest Territories 44, Letter- 
_earrier delivery, performed in 201 urban centres, employed over 8,473 uniformed carriers. 
Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 26. miles in length. 
Some 939 side services transport mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer 
_ wharves and airports, and 1,787 stage services convey mail to and from post offices not 
| located on railway lines. Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is 
expanding and more than 485 such services were in operation in 1966, many of them 
Teplacing or reducing conveyance by rail. In 1966 there were 915 city mail services 
transporting mail to and from post offices, postal stations and sub post offices, collecting 
_mail from street letter boxes and delivering parcel post. Over 50,000,000 miles are 
| travelled annually on about 9,800 mail services; both land mail and coastal mail services 
are performed under contract. 
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Revenue and expenditure of the Post Office Department for the five years ended 
Mar. 31, 1966 are shown in Table 10; gross revenue receipts are received mainly from 


postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter 


and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without 
stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the 
postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during 1965-66 was $105,878,986, and 
receipts from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by 
other means amounted to $151,954,233. 


10.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Nors.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1911 edition. 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? Sa ag wi 
Deficit (—) 
Tapg wat $ UDO OS RGD E Dove Reins ee 
DS Ae raph he ie a le i is 8 213,517,994 183 ,678 , 936 185,019,700 © —1,340,764 
DOD Sipe cicace a5 5 slau plasma foie cu aii nicked tsa ecard SR es 222,358 , 848 192,830,859 189,344,410 +3, 486,449 
LOB A saecst ies. Ranier: mind dates R og cos see 235, 807,940 200,774, 264 206,900, 000 —37, 507, 2003 
1965 waged. d. os veers. tegen aomtnias .Lgaee 263,704,342 230, 488, 693 210, 458, 700 —11,479, 2003 
LOGO tee ghrsnate’ salem s a eelasies Pease ss eis one 275 , 994, 268 237 , 538, 585 240, 206, 458 —30, 668, 2003 
1Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other small items. 2Excludes rental 


of semi-staff and staff post offices. 3In accordance with new accounting practice. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, post office money orders, issued for any amount not 


exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were sold at more than 
9,160 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not exceeding 
$15.99, were sold at some 1,415 additional post offices. Table 11 shows the amount of 
money order business conducted by the Postal Service in recent years. 


11.—Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
in in in Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Canada Co : Payable in 
untries Canada 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
1962 tes? weer Gon betee othe eee 10,708 56, 252, 265 898 , 512,291 867,182,785 26, 329, 506 5,940,795 
1963:3 wees ee eee 10,679 55,448, 076 898, 164,577 874,660,765 23,503,811 6, 885, 116 
DOGS: af Aa. cies erties Roca 10,690 56,544,267 | 927,750,738 | 904,166,425 23,584,313 7,681,041 
1965 teres Soave actor EEL. 10,668 55,603,081 943 , 684,714 919,134,578 24,550,136 9, 285,388 
TOCOR SAS esac Loo tee 10,575 55, 831,820 965,095,390 940, 661, 264 24, 434,126 10,098,579 


A statement on the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank will be found 
in Chapter XXV on Banking, Other Commercial Finance and Insurance. 
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Section 3.—The Press* 


The freedom of the public in Canada is strenuously exercised by an omnipresent press. 
Daily newspapers published in the country in 1966 numbered 118, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. Combined circulation was about 4,336,000—83 p.c. in 
English and 17 p.c. in French. Publishers’ surveys show that each newspaper is read by 
an average of three persons. 


: Daily newspaper advertising revenue in 1966 was $234,915,000 and circulation revenue 
was $84,782,000. By comparison, advertising revenue of 291 private radio stations in 
Canada in 1966 was $78,000,000 and of 65 private television stations $76,000,000. There 
were 13 daily newspapers with circulation in excess of 100,000, accounting for about 54 
p.c. of total circulation. There were 12 dailies published in the French language, 10 of 
them located in Quebec. , Although the circulation of daily newspapers blankets the more 
populous areas, well beyond publishing points, smaller cities and towns and rural areas 
are also served by about 800 weekly newspapers catering to local interests and exercising 
important local influence. The Canadian society is also enriched by 81 ethnic daily or 
weekly newspapers published in many languages, often sprinkled with English. 


About 60 p.c. of Canada’s daily newspapers are privately owned or independent. 

There are three major newspaper chains in the country, owned by Southam Press Ltd. 
(eight dailies), Thomson Newspapers Ltd. (28 dailies) and FP Publications Ltd. (eight 
dailies). Both Southam and Thomson Newspapers are publicly owned companies with 
shares traded on Canadian stock exchanges. » Papers in the Thomson chain are concen- 
trated in the smaller cities. Southam accounts for about 20 p.c. of total daily circulation, 
FP for about 18 p.c. and Thomson 7 p.c. 
) In addition to their own news-gathering staffs and facilities, Canadian newspapers 
subscribe to a number of syndicated agencies and wire services, the largest being Canadian 
Press which is a co-operative agency owned and operated by Canadian dailies. Largely 
by teletype and wirephoto transmission, it provides its 103 member newspapers with 
world and Canadian news and also serves weekly newspapers and radio and television 
stations. CP has its own news-gathering staff and each member newspaper provides the 
agency with important local news for transmission to fellow members and members share 
the cost in ratio to the size of population of the cities in which they publish. 


| CP carries world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from Associated Press, 
the United States co-operative, and these agencies are offered CP news on a reciprocal 
basis. CP maintains a French-language service in Quebec and translation services for 
both English and French Canada. 


United Press International of Canada, the second major news wire service in Canada, 
is a private company and an affiliate of United Press International World Service. 
Tt provides Canadian and international news and pictures to 50 subscribers in Canada and 
is an outlet for Canadian news through United Press International facilities. Certain 
foreign newspapers maintain bureaus in Ottawa and elsewhere in Canada to collect and 
interpret Canadian news. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
fewspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
wn interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
For these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used; ‘controlled’ (free) distribution news- 
oy are not included. On the other hand, circulation data for foreign-language 
aewspapers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines are incomplete and 
therefore not usable. | 


__l 
* An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 1752 
0 (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up to 1958. 
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12.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 


Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 
Province or Territory 


No. |Circulation? No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 


i 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


Newtoundland (<2 —: ssac cn 3 29,576 4 1 3 30,821 4 1 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 28,639 _ — 3 28,916 — — 
Nova Scotia.............6 6 156, 831 31 _— 6 159,525 32 = 
New Brunswick........... 5 93,259 15 _ 5 96,180 15 —_ 
@QuebeCren stan sok i tric 4 338, 245 17 1 4 340, 299 20 1m. 
Ontario. 655. Beacracia tacit 47 | 1,756,973 243 5 47 | 1,805,079 , 246 4a 
Manitoba tig iis0. Re 9 228 , 086 62 — 7 220,011 62 — { 
Saskatchewan............. 4 121,126 114 _ 4 125,920 112 = | 
fa ee ata Nea 7 lo 28d 787 90 1 7 | 290,951 | 88 ia 
British Columbia......... 14 484,973 96 — 14 497,959 94 — ; 
Wigs Minton al al pec Ons aan FONE PGE .| og 
Totals aqeccrean. 2% 102 | 3,520,445 676 8 101 | 3,595,661 677 7 


FRencH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS? 


Nova Scotia... .t.sfd sc _ _ 1 —_ _ — 1 
New Brunswick........... 1 10,146 3 — 1 10,216 3 — | 
Quebecainet. 6. eo. BeRes 11 703 , 958 155 16 10 691, 803 140 16 
OatariotT AYA nate re: 1 36,649 6 = 1 38, 048 6 = 


a a | | RR | 


Totals. xsitjliom). + 13 750,753 173 16 12 740, 067 158 16 


ForrIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS! 


| 
QuebeC, oc srs «ees — a 12 _ —_— —_ 14 — | 
| 
| 
4 


Ontarioysal diosa dh hese 2 “i 42 — 2 24 46 - 
Manitobat eee ces sa sess — — 14 — — — 13 — | 
pen ce be ‘ai 1 ny on os 1 — 
British Columbia......... 3 3 *L 3 2 a | 
Totals 00s. ots: 5 | i 72 = 5 + 76 = | 
1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspanane 
3 Includes bilinguals. 4 All daily and weekly foreign-language publications given here are considered to be’ 


newspapers. 


| 


= 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 
saneunee Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1965 
and 1966. 


N ee from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


Households 1965 SOM NG 
(Census ; 
Urban Centre 1966) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. No. | Circulation] No. No. | Circulation] No. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


X\ 
RAO, ONG. oe osc ch cas cedeccscs ced 9, 287 1 14,510 —_ 1 14, 896 — 
BMMEEA CON, CVD G5 54,6. Sos ha ages 00's Aen essiane «ales 9,184 1 10,147 —_ 1 7,048 _ 
MPG OFG, ONG nn. ick is sicesccdetecsasc 17,395 1 23, 436 — 1 23,919 — 
POO COM, OMG acres alk sags «cece dle cease ss ered iieaval — a 1 a — 1 
ESE VOPALUR ES ee Br ocr. Bes terse an 94,941 2 116, 289 1 Bs 120,854 1 
Meera ONG. sce c hss case dlecgeseecd 9,304 ib 14, 132 _ 1 14, 458 — 
MIT ONG, cosas basa bcc decacsccet 11, 783 1 13,334 — 1 13,515 _ 
memmnmogtn: NoS. 8b co ceccks neacned 13, 937 — — 1 — — 1 
MmmVONton, Alta... 6.5. ces os ccs Geceeed 105,016 1 127,486 3 1 130,656 2 
meey William, Ont..s2. 000... the ce ee ee 13, 241 1 16,359 —_ 1 16,431 —_— 
LO ee See eren | Mics po eemee. 9,303 1 12,847 —_ 1 13,136 _ 
MED QUC ss cscs oka cctv cle cecee ned 8,622 _ _ 1 — — 1 
MRR RONTLU Sosy talon ae Soren avelox tater erence 13,876 1 15,330 — 1 15,979 _— 
BEARINGS hyagekeuies awit saaloionl avs. 21,617 2 118, 228 1 2 115, 068 2 
fem GON, Onbaed syersrs dels bows Leweed biek 22 84,540 1 116,923 2 1 118, 487 1 
PPSLONCV ON Gen cas cie ck sess cs cee bos 16,419 1 24, 633 jl 1 25, 662 jl 
PM ONerONb. ccc scisccees ca cs sesiies 26,192 1 43 , 244 — 1 45,413 — 
Memoridge, Alta... i. ...cescccesscccs 10,644 1 18, 784 — 1 19,027 — 
Peron -Ontie’ fae cee RL a 56,368 2, 121,772 —_— 2 122,387 — 
| SINE BS ne 11,605 2, 29,095 —_ 2 30,132 _ 
PRELTOAL, GUC... .25.checcscaeticeraees 368 , 669 2 324, 454 22 2 826, 382 22 
Mipose. Jaw, Saskes. .. 5 c...c.ccc ccc semen 10,087 il 8,907 — 1 9,100 —_ 
New Westminster, B.C................. 12,281 1 18,502 1 1 23,876 1 
Meeeara Halls, Ont...scisvciceessscsess 15,725 1 16,593 _ 1 17,091 ~— 
Memes ONGs 6 oss cock oe tcnceereesnsues 13,452 1 6,902 _ 1 7,200 1 
DONG cece cickcccderscsedexsvus OBE TRE i! 21,131 _ 1 21,756 _ 
BERUA MOM Golo scsi o acc oe cusescec ces 81,703 PA 148,175 1 2 147,804 2 
Peterborough, Ont.............00eecc0% 15,456 1 24,789 1 1 25,769 1 
mempearthur, Ont...6.5s.c00cceceeeeeses 12,810 1 15,006 _ J 14,781 — 
| CES tee eee 44,589 1 5,088 _— 1 4,958 _ 
ME ee Bac tees vac cass 37,314 1 61,217 — 1 64,008 —_ 
Mameoatharines, Ont...........0.0 obese ees 27,203 1 30, 542 —_ 1 32,008 _ 
Womeames, Mans). o. sell ween ee 9,918 — — 1 — -— 1 
it. mons yN Adee. ee. vee ee Ss 16,563 2 22,672 ll 2 23, 850 ]! 
| LCUACEA Et 3 SR a 14,075 2 49 323 1 2 50, 759 1 
Meret) Sar ns eo ee os 15,058 1 16,437 1 il 17,430 1 
fmecoon, Sask... 640.0... ee eee ees 83, 224 1 43,976 — 1 45,641 — 
lault Ste. Marie, Ont................... 18,626 1 19,012 _— 1 19, 428 —_ 
MAUI AN, Ques... sce ee cee aes 7,320 — _ 1 — — ul 
MMMPOOKE, QUE... bce cece cc ccccccee 19,101 1 8,703 — 1 8,959 ~ 
| 2 0 a a a 21,486 if 30,195 1 1 31,077 i! 
yoo ye ass ota ecnus sane 7,615 1 27,136 1 1 27,569 1 
re SONATE OG sea 2 178,525 4 777, 074 10°.3 4 808, 484 114 
Mrois-Riviéres, Que...............eee0- 14,123 — — 1 -— — 1 
ES Me os cia ks spe vaiwnincs vices 138,449 iz 346,545 4 2 346, 889 4 
ictoria, B.C..... ARCA CRORE CRC HOST PREM 20,795 2 62,347 2 ye 65,259 2 
Felland, ONG Ss Re TE eats sisrevecere 10,625 1 18,303 — 1 18,473 _ 
Jindsor, OORT cE oh, Oooo cin horas ovctsroine are 63,687 1 81,077 —_ 1 81, 836 _ 
WET RAT, oc os ects cscs eceees 77,930 2 203 , 460 2 2 194, 730 2 
Frencu-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 

Memmrrrat, Que...... 120) 22 26836855 6,377 — -~ 2 — — 2 
MONG. oie lille one. 11,783 — — 1 — — 1 
Muemton, Alta:’....J:c'c7 550 ee 105,016 oo — 1 — — 1 
Ree a6, |S ORI HIS! De 8,622 i: 11,275 1 1 11,001 1 
I cee, dsc rt tress rss oes 14,654 — _ 22 -— — 22 
ee cartier, ALTGI 0 0. deh fe seein ite 11,574 — — 15 — — 15. 
PE ERE: ere are 11,775 — — 15 — — = 


| For footnotes, see end of table, p. 892. 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1965 
and 1966—concluded. 


Households 1965 1966 
(Census : ee tol | 
Urban Centre 1966) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. No. | Circulation} No. No. | Circulation} No. 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE NewspParers—concluded 


WaSalley Queer occu ic coca kec ins wuts climes 13, 232 — — 15 — _ — 
aye gOQUC Ins asics seks cde ieee aes 4 44,831 — — 25 — — 25 
London; (Onti. waccae «seins a dec culres 56,368 _ —_ 15 —_ _— 15 
INiONCLON ANG oe foot bce hs ee es seins 11,605 1 10, 146 — 1 10,216 — 
Montreal Queteccss toes fas. de eiatacns 3 368, 669 5 415,797 26,6 5 415,847 197 © 
Ottawa, Onter ser. ccchecn ie oo yeaa 81,703 1 36,649 — 1 38,048 _ 
Quebee! Que waa occa cop asoc meee er 44, 589 3 191,204 32 2 185,750 32 
St2Bonilace= Mant... \kacwa onde aes cies 11,205 — —_— 1 —_ _ 1 
SLC ONY Que tree ce bic caer tees ceases uve 11,021 — — 1 —_ —_— 1 
StplaurentwQuer.c: bts nets ge cleo cie 15,865 — —_ i —_ _ _ 
Shawinigan. Que.se «shoud sere ine es 7,320 — —_— 5 — _—- 3 
Sherbrooke: Ques: «sn: snc ode an eee 19,101 1 42,504 1 1 34,804 1 
SUdburva One were. ce. qe kel teicicatcre es 21,486 —_ _ 2 _ —_ 2 
“ELOIS-RIVIeCres# QUC...4acteaes « eles eo 14,123 1 43,178 3 1 44,401 2 
Neen ee eee ee ee by 
1 Weekend newspaper. 2 Includes one weekend newspaper. 3 Includes four weekend newspapers. | 
4 Includes three weekend newspapers. 5 Bilingual. 6 Includes 11 bilingual and 14 weekend newspapers. | 
7 Includes five bilingual and 14 weekend newspapers. | 
14.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1965 and 1966 
Language 1965 1966 Language 1965 1966 
No No No. Nome 
Byelorussian 3he.niecss eh ce eee il 1 Latvian tte. ket eee eee 1 i> 
Chinese}. 2062 FE hi ches gd siass at ciate 4 4 Lithuanians 2..¢sce ees oe 3 3 
Croat: Sa. Bes se. s dts ties sack wats 3 3 Macedonian:.....h32 2 Genesee cent ee 1 - 
CZECH ea Meroe ele eels lavas sree 2 2 Norwegian’ <. £35 20te et tees thee 1 1 
Danis . Sees es a.:5 a ties ts ars ate ces.: 1 1 Polisher ses... eee eee a 3 3 
UB rid siege Be 5a Ae one Ores see 8 9 Portuguese... fet ttee oe nee eee 4 4 
Historian. Fe so. vee te oh aes cateienns 2 2 Serbianss Ss. ;..c tea sneer oe 3 3 
Kimnishtee cnc caste codecs eer 2 2 Slovaks tet csnet sap meee. coe 2 2 
Germanh ere etiss he os oe ae 10 10 Slowenian le. cise st htes Seat aes 1 J | 
GEC. Ee eR tok Boe 4 7 SWwedishiseme an. ct tae teens meme 3 3 
UNG ATIAT eRe Fcc ote oie eter 8 8 Ukrainian .ts.eee tote een ee oe 18 18 
Teelandic Seesee. Jock oem ieacseeee 1 1 Vid dishtiae. 4...0k sete ee tue eee 4 4 
Ttalian: $Me age. ods oh als s oatescage 11 15 —_——_— 
JApPANeSe: noe eee ae ee eee 2 2 Totals...545: esate 103 110 
ee FA RP a Ee ee eee 
15.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad | 
Classifications, 1965 and 1966 | 
=| 
Classification 1965 1966 Classification 1965 1966 
No No No. No. | 
| 
Agricultural and rural............ 59 58 Professions (engineering, architec- 
GOO UCHION Tora sie serotnsninjevensintoterave 24 24 ture, law, accountancy, photog- | 
: TAPHY,<CLC.) 0 de lastdew rae eas 22 24°C 
Hducationalesc. +. os decndesecties 105 111 Reliviouss te. eck cee 37 34 551 
Finance and insurance............ 14 15 Bg de 5 ane directories.......... 97 E 
er ports and entertainment......... HU 
arise tek aya wild 28 97 __ || Trade, industry and related publi- 
H weer. * 47 ji Catlonsic dee. aoe don ieee eee 207 205 
OME, SOCIAL SDE WENBTC re ons oa 8 Transportation and travel........ 44 46 
GAD OUR Nem: acne ners eercinore 6 titerect 15 14 IMISCeLLIANGCOUS. = 2 eer ec oe eee 26 98 
Pharmaceutical, medical, dental —___ _— |= an 


ANGMUTPSINGWee eas este ee 62 62 Motals: sha0c0 tas eetee 864 873 
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Revenue from Printing and Publishing.—One of the industrial groups for which 
information is collected by the DBS in its annual Census of Manufactures is the printing, 
publishing and allied industries group which includes establishments engaged primarily in 
the publishing and printing of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, almanacs, maps, 
guides and the like, as well as establishments printing such publications for publishers, 
publishing firms that do no printing, and engraving, stereotyping and allied industries. 
Of interest in connection with press statistics is the amount of revenue received by these 
industries from advertising and from subscriptions or sales, which is given for the years 
1964 and 1965 in Table 16. Additional data on manufacturing activity of this industrial 
group are included in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


16.—Revenue from Advertising and from Subscriptions or Sales of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, 1964 and 1965 


1964: 1965 
Net Revenue! from— Net Revenue! from— 
Classes 
Subscrip- Subscrip- 
ts tions and| Total oe tions and |__ Total 
Sales nS, Sales 
| $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newspapers and Periodicals— 
ME OWSDANCTS GAIL 0 oo oico ie 6,5 aisls siccd avdsase « wowsoveve wde 195,894 71,520 | 267,414 || 220,822 79,652 300, 474 
OL | peta entind ie ot ARE rasa eee etl Ar saa 101,654 GAG os 113,294 ite OHA 
OG. eee ee os es, Pe BOs 43,164 ee sia 49,186 
IS ge aed iy tana RE, SOUR a es 61,076 a 3 58,893 
Newspapers, national weekend................ 17,935 10, 104 28, 039 17,394 10,495 27,889 
En st Se SS Pound x tye Ree 2,754 wee ae 2,365 “ vie 
RE oe so ié coke ivsa on Ae <45.< 15,181 ees ane 15,029 
Newspapers, weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, 

QUGI ES AARC S RORSE POPES O ayo eRe ene tas 26, 256 6,301 32,557 29,466 6,986 36,452 
en ete te ee 20,639 cee see 23,323 toe oo 
(SENECA NOSE ls AR Oe eee 6,717 BS ess 6,148 

- Controlled distribution weekly newspapers.... 922 76 998 1,495 221 1715 
[aad ett elated ide 4 955.53 Ree te aD 855 ay hee 1,195 aes ASR 
Petorronaly, A0KIAUISAle AVR WII RE. ok 66 A 8 fe. 299 Se 
Magazines of general circulation..... Storer belt abe 17,818 8,748 26, 566 19,651 8,965 28,615 
| Telephone and city directories?................ 34,461 2,037 36, 498 34,790 1,533 36, 323 
_ Trade, technical, professional and financial pub- 
es eres eo Sand SEY Vie, 26,400 6, 825 33, 224 29,931 6,552 36, 483 
_ Agricultural publications...............0..000- 5) 5or 949 6,501 4,230 709 4,939 
Religious publications.................e0ceeeee 463 3,250 3,714 583 3, 243 3,826 
_ School and collegiate publications............. 50 826 877 176 954 1,131 
| Fraternal publications................0ceeceees 375 418 794 372 413 785 
mearvenile publications................ccceceeess 31 378 409 31 139 170 
Berrotner periodicals... 06.06 dissec gecnccvscees 1,424 2,669 4,093 1,840 2,915 4,756 
| Totals, Newspapers and Periodicals....... $27,580 | 114,101 | 441,681 || 360,781 | 122,777 483, 558 
Books— ; 

Books published and printed.................. he 10,941 10,941 fx 12,348 12,343 
Weooks published only.........4...ce0ecece sees wed 19,620 19,620 sae 22,501 22,501 

Motals, Books...5.5.5...5.5.00cc cee cececcee at 30,561 30,561 ee 34,844 34,844 

ae Net revenue from advertising excludes commissions paid to recognized advertising agencies and all cash 


liscounts; net revenue from subscriptions and sales excludes commissions paid to indirectly employed sales agents 
who are not regular employees. 2 Includes telephone directories published by telephone companies. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services, including amusement services such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange. 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. | 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


The surveys of merchandising and service establishments centre around a census 0! 
such business establishments. The first census of this kind related to business transactec 
for the year 1930 and similar censuses were taken for 1941, 1951 and 1961. The 196) 
census, however, collected a wider range of data than the previous censuses; gross margit 
information was collected from retail stores and wholesalers, operating expense figure! 

were collected from wholesalers and service businesses, and more information was sought 
about the operating characteristics of retailers and wholesalers. Detailed results art 


given in the census reports.t In addition, a considerable amount of euppleneniay 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Vol. VI (Pt. 1) Census of Merchandising: Retail Trade (Series 6.1). Vol. VI (Pt. 2) Census of Merchandising 
Wholesale Trade; Services (Series 6.2). Special subject series. 
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information on the censuses of merchandising and service establishments may be found in 
Trends in Canadian Marketing, one of a series of Census Monographs commissioned by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics following the 1961 Census.* This study attempts to 
identify and explain long-run changes in Canada’s distribution system as revealed by 
DBS data. 

Each census of merchandising and service establishments forms a new base for inter- 
censal monthly, quarterly and annual surveys, which are sample surveys for some 
businesses and full coverage for others. Because of the need for more frequent survey 
bases, it was considered advisable to take a less detailed census every five years instead 
of every ten, and to place more emphasis on the sample surveys during the intercensal 


period for the collection of detail such as commodity content of sales to retailers, gross 


margin data and the analysis of sales by type of buyer. The first quinquennial census 
was taken in 1966, data from which will become available about mid-1968. The principal 
statistics derived from that census will be included in the 1969 Year Book. This Section 


contains current intercensal information on the distributive trades. 


Retail Trade 


| 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. 
The value of retail sales, estimated from intercensal sample surveys, increased by 29 p.e. 
during the period 1963-67. Estimates, by province and by kind of business, for 1963-67, 
not adjusted for price changes, are shown in Table 1. 


* By G. Snyder, Director, Merchandising and Services Division, DBS, in collaboration with Prof. M. 8. Moyer, 


York University. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $4. 322 p. (Catalogue No. 99-543 /1967). 


1.—Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1963-67 
—ee—KsKOODDoO000OooOoOononoO0909DT eee ee 


Province and Kind of Business 1963° 1964° 1965r 1966 1967P 


$’000, 000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000, 000 


| Province 
a es ee rte re Pre 1,502 1,602 1,748 1,799 1,895 
| RE ec as a ce Meee RA ee 4,764 5,108 5,515 5,708 6,107 
Ie eee es Nie eS eee, cs 6,903 7,299 7,951 8,437 8,870 
bo TAT © die EMAC PRES Ot noe SE SS Beha 5 837 887 937 1,005 1,084 
! i cued Mate Misa vinss Sige edt as ook 837 912 967 1,024 1,060 
| A bs ale. lab anal geen sh ileal 1,422 1,503 1,599 1,736 1,870 
| Meee Conmnniant. tty. eel als, (ee LAT AS 1,850 2,040 2,242 2,399 2,548 
| C17 SELLS decal are get A leolp ich ae hale al Widnes ako donde 18,116 19,351 20, 954 22,108 23,434 
Kind of Business 
jmerocery and combination stores............0ccccececececcee 4,095 4,356 4,655 4,918 5,219 
EEL SEDLES cso a eaese acsleed oc om ss Hews oud. sas 672 718 767 796 824 
Rue ientistores 29065. 8 a A eee 1,750 1,923 2,054 2 201k 2,002 
NT OB eee ince yr cicns Shy Phat bes ab ds bocpecee he 650 670 700 770 817 
DEMtete ct ee ee 419 463 550 598 676 
Wmmevor vehicle dealers...0... 6)... ce ha ee dcceecesec cus 3,163 8,379 3, 847 3,915 3,955 
jmervice stations and garages......0..6...esccecesecucevdcees 1,686 1,788 1,903 1,974 2,106 
MCrOL ng StOTES....°..-...- loc. s sce ccc ehelen ue ce 292 315 333 344 354 
pemen’s clothing stores: 00.00... 0. 0k vc cc cceclecuveculaes 341 363 385 409 434 
| BY POCHING SOLES... cco cocoa caneacsn cece coccescc..c., 256 269 288 302 324 
Noe ca Nin bn Spc nue wd ce hnen 215 226 244 250 273 
8 i Line Rint cutis «newsinniy dad costal nvnndt a 316 328 344 387 415 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores................... 612 643 701 747 794 
Merete lodod. ane. t..0.0 @8. ae. Oks 381 357 362 393 420 
EO ES Pe eee ie ey 505 538 586 615 664 
ES iy a eid Sekt Oe AO ds Oe 164 180 194 202 218 
RTE ced cog orld ben oe DAP. cet eclsonre 2,600 2,884 3,041 3,287 3,569 
ea Ae ee ee ee ee gS 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Totals are not the exact addition of the components 


| 


| 
| because of rounding. 
| 
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New Motor Vehicle Sales.—<As shown in Table 2, the value of new motor vehicles | 
sold has continued to climb each year, reaching a peak of $2,824,591,000 in 1966. A total. 
of 827,431 cars, trucks and buses were sold that year, about 3,500 fewer than in 1965. 


2.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1957-66 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 

No $ No. $ No ay ad | 
OBST Ae . Pe netteead ab, cletcneote 382, 023 1,087, 620,000 76,276 281,311,000 458 , 299 1,368, 931,000 | 
iL) fo tea Sie SSRN ee Fn 376, 723 1,110, 724,000 68, 046 254, 742,000 444,769 1,365,466,000 
OSG Mier ee omer mets Cae 425,038 1,240,961, 000 77, 588 299, 207,000 502,626 1,540,168,000 
LOGO SERRE. See oats 447,771 1, 289,073,000 75,417 285, 754,000 523, 188 1,574,827,000 
LOGL . Shvcteeeeeea eT sik Solas 437,319 1,290,026, 000 74, 160 261,382,000 511,479 1,551,408,000 
OG oe kc csyep cies loperteane eiueke 502,565 1,482, 407,000 82,645 800,509,000 585,210 1,782,916,000 ~ 
LOGS Peeters ce crane sere 557, 787 1,716, 121,000 97,202 845,918,000 654,989 2,062,039,000 
LOCA Re ee 616,759 1,936, 258 , 000 109,120 401,544,000 725,879 2,337,802,000 
MOOD es eoaiinerc ete ec ciaelere ccs 708,716 2, 267,314,000 122,279 472,015,000 830,995 2, 739,329,000 
1966:4.8 5. See ieee 694, 820 2,274,083, 000 132,611 550, 508, 000 827,431 2,824,591,000 


Shopping Centres.—Results of the tenth annual survey of retail outlets in shopping» 
centres throughout Canada show that, in 1965, 9.0 p.c. of all retailing activity took place, 
in such centres, compared with 2.5 p.c. in 1957. For purposes of the survey, a shopping 
centre is defined, briefly, as “‘A group of stores which are planned, developed and designed | 
as a unit... contain a minimum of five retail establishments .. . have a minimum of 
20,000 square feet of usable parking area adjacent to it . * eontain either a grocery and 
combination store, a department store or a chain waitioty storé: All establishments do. 


not necessarily have to be leased from a single (private or collective) ownership . . .”. 


3.—Retail Trade within Shopping Centres, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Stores i>. Jake aoe. Mite es No. 3,961 4,314 4,645 4,999 5,349 | 
nd epencedh.ne tx sie cmap ds No. 2,327 2,546 2,781 3,010 3,207 
POOP ATUMCHE c's. ote» naire dee ‘¥ 37 51 55 60 69 
CHBIN. Viragee aes fe ae ees eo 1,597 Le 17 1,809 1,929 2,073 
AOS ca neh hers gee Kobo a $ 994,207,170 | 1,172,112,186 | 1,340,188,739 | 1,587,896,471 | 1,865,333,934) i 
Independent. ............... $ 193,249,541 218,572,149 253 , 801,695 291,349,141 339,416, "367 | 
PQSOPALTMOMUS ore ccs shen 0s 108 $ 172,717,592 225,675,411 266,677, 789 343 , 226,341 424, 725, 192 
CRAM E -Orits Oran des we neenc $ 628, 240,037 727 ,864, 626 819, 709, 255 953,320,989 | 1,101,192, 1385 


There were 24 new shopping centres in operation in 1965, an increase partly offset: 
by the loss of seven centres which did not meet the definition requirements. The net: 
result was an increase of 17 centres, raising the total from 369 to 386. Of the 17.5-p.¢. | 
increase in sales volume in 1965 over 1964, 22.6 p.c. was accounted for by the 24 new’ 
centres and the remainder was contributed by increases in the number of stores and the: 
volume of sales in existing centres. 


There is a continuing trend in the relationship between size of shopping centre and. 
sales. In 1965, centres of 5-15 stores made up 72.8 p.c. of the total number and con- | 
tributed 35.2 p.c. of the total sales, while centres with 31 or more stores made up only. 
8.3 p.c. of the total number but were responsible for 36.3 p.c. of the sales. The continued 
importance of regional shopping centres is due in large measure to the heavy concentration 


: 
i 
| 
of suburban department store branches in these centres; in 1965, the 34 department store | 
j 
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I 
outlets in the larger centres accounted for 45.3 p.c. of the total sales in this type of 


development. All trades represented in shopping centres continued to experience sub- 
stantial gains in sales volume during 1965. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Shopping Centres, by Type, 1965 
—e—O0O0O0OCOOOOwow>®*®*>aowanNwmnmnoTooTo ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeossO eee 


Centres with— 


Item Total 
5-15 Stores | 16-30 Stores | 31+ Stores 
Shopping Centres................. ccc cccecceeee No. 281 73 32 386 
(IST TCS Ls [le A ec No. =_ 1 _ 1 
SIS 6s Tas eg eer ee het 6 1 1 8 
New Brunswick............... ORE IM 6 Wy 3 — _ 3 
2S SB O5.95. 0088 GU a ee oe ees Beas <s 41 27 6 74 
Ones Siti Ae: oo ete ian be AR Ae ot en i 9 e e oe 
PEELE IN 5k ohio Mo 5 eS eke id Sew keecloneulebeae 
noe ee eae oe kas Ei ara eee rs 11 2 — 13 
ORS e a Pee tee PS RC Bu Rel he ek Gai Mee ee 39 4 4 47 
Bt COMMIT iiine a os bn eiecp o mins cower fe 46 5 3 54 
pores. Pe te age ee ee 6 ree mere inthe mies 
LID rose (25 01 ta & g: Ser - oO. ; ; 
Chain (incl. department stores)................. - 48 737 657 2,142 
ts ce mt crams be 2 $ 657,389,367 | 531,577,894 | 676,366,673 || 1,865,333, 934 
UP COOTICLONG oo Eee gis bw MOS vic ocale o be $ 172 5365, 535 87,511,.202 79, 539,620 339,416,357 
Chain (incl. department stores)................% $ 485,023,832.| 444,066,692 | 596,827,053 || 1,525,917,577 
Grocery and combination stores................ $ 375,653,649 | . 210,698,613 | 124,906,651 711, 258,913 
All other food stores $ 12,893 , 235 9,624,641 8,225,401 30, 748,277 
Bienartment 6tOres, 66. so. es ekd isl bs con dools $ 89,003 ,623 79,192,289 806 ,529, 280 424,725,192 
Hericty storesrsios.. fs led. ck ee $ 49,529,534 66,020,536 31,599, 551 147,149,621 
Garages and service stations $ 10,129,678 2,290,606 2,061,622 14, 481,906 
Men’s clothing stores $ 7,317,865 11,651, 745 16,616, 112 35,585, 722 
Family clothing stores $ 5,741,069 9,078,073 8,160,632 22,979,774 
Women’s clothing stores $ 12,679,455 21,501,822 34,043,266 68,224,543 
BS SLOLES, GO. 5 5 oa bs cE EU oc ore bn oo oe wonke wall $ 8,891,911 13,968, 842 16,021,880 38, 882 ,633 
Beardwarestores tLe. 22). eR, $ 10,217,805 10,183,740 11,320,175 31,731,720 
Furniture, appliance and radio stores............ $ 6,174,301 6,324, 489 9,469,314 21,998,104 
RRORITARUR yOu h seca. wee bec ook cae eon chew eS $ 11,987,776 10,207,203 11,273,714 33, 468,693 
LSE areeap arte iran nara yraparaed iar Serer eee os $ 42,785, 272 19,366, 187 11, 488,929 73,640,388 
mepewellery StOreS. 656... 6. ieee ces cee ee'enecevels $ 2,722,581 3,913,973 7,840, 127 14,476,681 
mbcellaneOusecrrcecsceee eres fee se tiseeaer $ 61, 661,613 57,555, 135 76,770,019 195,986, 767 


| Vending Machine Operators.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics undertakes an 
annual survey designed to measure the value of sales through automatic vending machines 
owned or operated by vending machine operators. In 1966, such sales reached a high of. 
$107,539,600, a figure 19.7 p.c. above that of the previous year. The 769 vending machine 
firms engaged in this business operated more than 84,000 merchandise vending machines 
in @ wide variety of locations across the country. In addition, they utilized 523 micro- 
wave and infra-red ovens and 1,203 coin and bill changers in the course of their operations. 
| 


| 5.—Vending Machine Operators, 1958-66 


| Year Firms Machines Sales 
No. No. $ 

I or ee gee Se oh) oe ed. 432 34, 464 26,331,400 
Mg Ai ii oi HE cin a a 479 40,237 33,741,900 
Pee eee tht GM i pom: Sia eee T° 521 47,770 38,710,800 
eee ae | ee Oe eel Sil ed oe 579 65,028 44° 959,700 
IE Se SO eae ER eS OS iri i ee a 600 "3.397 57.799, 200 
ea Cn) eee it Ohad Aiden) bro Ae 673 78.477 67,580,000 
ee On el) PON | a Obed Dla Bee a 651 75,392 78, 561,800 
(ges eee ee bed | ese es abl Oe 1 eG te. ak on ,, 764 85,091 89°815,400 
FMM tice |. F273... 4, 80h 2 EL oe lc eas 769 85, 8801 107,539,600 


Std eneeneeeeoerpieemeeemeeememeeeemmensmerere eee SS ee 


| 1 Includes micro-wave and infra-red ovens and coin and bill changers. 
| 
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Wholesale Trade 


Total sales of wholesalers, estimated from the results of intercensal sample surveys, 
have increased continuously over the past several years, reaching a new high in 1967 of 
$13,526,000,000, about 4 p.c. higher than in 1966. As shown in Table 6, all business 
groups except “Meat and dairy products” and “Coal and coke” reported increases over 
the previous year. These estimates represent only the sales of wholesalers proper, the 
operations of agents and brokers as well as those of manufacturers’ sales branches being 
excluded. 


6.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1963-67 


Nors.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


Percentage 
Kind of Business 1963 1964* 1965' 1966 1967 Change 
1966-67 
$’000, 000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 | $’000,000 | $000, 000 
Fresh fruits and vegetables...............2.20+- 321 348 360 SSP 387 +4.2 
Groceries and food specialties...............6- 1,982 2,092 2,258 2,417 2,520 +6.4 
Meatiand! dairyeproductsessccct sate et eee ee 179 190 221 250 241 —3.4 
Glothing “and furnishings... ..--:cce +e rece 105 112 115 118 125 +6.1 
Moot Wear scareate octonnersterorereroeoreviaravons aterm eTneroura 42 44 46 48 49 +1.7 
Other textile and clothing accessories.......... 212 228 236 235 244 +3.6 
Drugsiandidrug sundries er... Sa., dtee ite «ini 260 286 309 344 368 +6.8 
Household electrical appliances..............+- 212 233 277 322 352 +9.2 
Barmumachinenysec.-.ce ie ere rer or orrecione 83 100 113 128 130 +1.7 
Goal and coke. 2. 395-3) Bees. BLE IO SUS... 152 155 158 136 132 —3.1 
Hardware? 2 eee ee eo ee ee ae 358 391 390 416 422 +1.4 
Construction materials and supplies including 
himiberts4..... 8 oe OR EE cc Bese, ees oe 838 932 982 1,081 125 +4.0 
Industrial and transportation equipment and 
Stippliesit! .c:7k ERA RER Be cee aes. ae 825 973 1,145 1,285 1,288 +0.3 
Commercial, institutional and service equip- 
mentiand supplies eat ke. na eee es oe 142 150 162 193 221 +14.9 
Automotive parts and accessories.............. 455 460 486 524 568 +8.3 
Newsprint, paper and paper products........... 335 371 388 439 449 +2.3 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks......... 809 828 882 951 1,058 +11.2 
Otherss LF <ck hoe RU EE sae eae 2,885 3,136 3,747 3,402 3,797 +1.7 
Totals, All Trades.................... 10,195 11,029 12,275 12,991 13,526 | +4.1 


Farm Implement Sales.—The value, at wholesale prices, of new farm implements | 


and equipment sold in 1966 amounted to $416,914,000, an increase of 12.3 p.c. over the 
value of such sales in 1965. Increases occurred in all regions of Canada and in all major 


groups of implements except haying machinery, harvesting machinery and dairy machinery | 
and equipment. In addition to the amount spent on new machinery, $61,990,000 was 


spent in 1966 for repair parts, 11.4 p.c. more than in 1965. 


7.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1962-66 — 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


Percentage 
Province 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 Change 
1965-66 
$’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 

AtiantiowProvinces... Bete tk .ukbe sk ee ose 6,722 6,712 8,044 9,049 11,259 +24.4 
Quebecois. Sieces bec. ett tees «+ has + Meee alates 32,555 35, 063 32,633 31,664 38 , 874 +22.8 
Ontaniongt 23. 0. BR e ee ee ae Saar 50, 886 59,769 69, 385 72,936 87,085 +19.4 
Manttobaw. 18.<:% FP een sabes aces 28,054 35,916 45, 230 49 341 55,774 +13.0 
Saskatchewali? 7.1.0. eet ss cok oo ees ote 59,348 82,666 96,366 | 118,768 | 126,201 + 6.3 
Aliontast® AB. bt tte aes op ree waa es 55,294 61,930 68,149 82,218 89, 403 8.7 
British Colum bia... : tee cies soe ses a as ote 5, 938 5, 783 7,169 7,348 8,318 +13.2 


Potalevrcce-o moa eee he ee 238,797 | 287,839 | 326,976 | 371,324 | 416,914 +12.3 
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7.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1962-66— 


concluded 
, Percentage 
Major Group 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 hange 
1965-66 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 

Memerors and engines! .. sv ce. ne cece one. 80,631 97,678 | 114,067 | 122,021 | 149,467 +22.5 
RRS eE ar cn ks, TA OR 10,969 12,934 15,877 17, 228 19,659 +14.1 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery...| 15,363 18,050 21,106 23, 537 28, 807 +22 .4 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery. ... 9,477 11,380 14,447 15,743 2a pollute! +27.8 
Peeing machinery. ee is Le 32,214 31,425 30,867 29,984 29, 853 — 0.4 
Mmetvesting machinery... ..........0sccscsess 57,626 78,182 85,645 | 113,074 | 110,032 — 2.7 

Machines for preparing crops for market or for 
I gece oR Sok beens kde ste atslaw s 7,658 10,043 11,313 12,894 15,378 +19.3 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs!....... 1,770 2,610 3,571 4,376 5,740 +31.2 
meeemreguipment...............'erseee. Bleek 5, 892 6, 289 7,268 7,387 10,078 +36.4 
Dairy machinery and equipment?............. 5,621 4,993 9,342 8,025 6,816 —15.1 
Spraying and dusting equipment............... 1,828 Pea 2,439 2,385 3,406 +42.8 
Miscellaneous farm equipment................. 9,748 11,984 11,034 14,670 17,561 +19.7 
1 EIR, ected PERE dip rE SED ated 238,797 | 287,839 | 326,976 | 371,324 | 416,914 +12.3 


1 This item designated as ‘‘Farm wagons, boxes and sleighs’’ in 1964. 
dairy machinery and equipment”’ in 1964. : 


Service Trades 
Hotels.—In 1965 there were 4,846 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,313 of them 


full-year hotels and 533 seasonal. 


2 This item designated as ‘‘Farm 


Table 8 shows the provincial distribution of these 


establishments, together with the sources of their revenue for 1965, with totals for 1961-65. 


8.—Hotels and Their Receipts, by Source, 1961-65, and by Province, 1965 


Receipts 
Year and Province 
| or ' Hotels | Rooms eee | 
Territory Wine All 
| Rooms Meals 3 Other Total! 
| Lia Sources 
quor 
| No. No $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
| —__ kaR g 5,128 159,674 130,077 104,024 285,125 48 537 567, 762 
WTOC. teeta BSP2 Oe Fe Aa = | | 4,983 152,467 135,751 112,306 295, 868 43,764 587, 689 
1963 sax Sa EBs ted sa csuouesese spaneuert «8 4,787 150, 687 141, 264 122,165 314, 027 45,144 622,601 
| __ otha aa ri tie a 4,976 155,657 157,381 139, 281 341,407 48 , 687 686, 756 
1965 Ser totes a5 ED eat ATER OER he 4,846 154,959 173, 506 156,035 359, 442 51,030 740,013 
{ 
| Province, 1965 
UES: 68 1,427 2,087 1,464 2,824 448 6, 823 
Prince Edward Island................ 12 415 380 305 54 51 790 
OUIA Sle. See lee 91 8,325 4,535 2,699 1,613 970 9,817 
TUS Wick.............0.000000- 63 2,609 2,897 1,975 877 545 6,294 
Ee ORES a, 1,673 45,800 45,976 41,258 87,940 11,909 187,083 
ES I ie ee ee 1,259 44,738 57,018 54, 827 102,304 15,565 229,714 
on 270 7,947 TeOlD 8,424 35,725 3,569 55,290 
PACH OWAN ss 655666. ok selecaeceece 427 10, 429 7,360 6,070 35, 258 3,230 51,918 
Alberta so ot See eee 454 16,499 18,107 13,429 40 , 293 7,335 79,164 
3ritish Columbia and Yukon and 
| Northwest Territories.............. 529 21,770 27,574 25, 584 52,554 7,408 |} 113,120 


) 
\ 
| 
i 


1 Components may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Restaurants.—Restaurants, caterers, cocktail lounges and taverns, formerly a part | 
of the retail trades, were transferred in 1960 (as a result of revisions in the standard - 
industrial classification) to the service trades sector. A DBS monthly bulletin Restaurant 
Statistics, commenced in July 1967, shows receipts of the following trades: eating places, 


| 
} 


eating places with alcoholic beverages, eating places with other merchandise, fish and 
chip shops, eating places with motel and/or cabins, and eating places with alcoholic | 
beverages with motel and/or cabins. ; 


Total receipts of these types of eating places have grown from $852,735,000 in 1962 
to $1,062,588,000 in 1966, an increase of 24.6 p.c. over the five years. The largest percent- 
age growth took place in Newfoundland (39.2 p.c.) Nova Scotia (38.4 p.c.) and British | 
Columbia (32.9 p.c.) but the largest value increase took place in Quebec where restaurant 
receipts rose from $290,000,000 to $382,000,000. | 


9.—Restaurant Receipts, by Province, 1962-66 


Province or Territory 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newioundlan dleperr eee. coe cusiiere ois crecnereet 6,547 6,965 8,048 8,885 9,112) | 
Princesmidward Island cncscsacscecies sescssderees 2,567 2,670 2,908 2,982 3,166 | 
INTO VANS CO ble crete eras Geir lne min ecoreaeensieeneleters 20,597 22,219 24,309 27,027 28,497 
INGiwab runs wiles fn cie a neeiceeianresieaecres 14,863 14,689 16,479 17,312 17,704 
Quebee..3c. ob tadtats \saltng scan ids cths <ele paar eeenel 289 ,616 307, 588 333, 063 362,061 381,728 
CN EATIO ss rs eae roe a ech aneielo mattis easiest niswerepaeeee rss 300, 200 312,365 325,398 840,578 363, vom 
Manitoba: Aeon beran cee bia Sew neta clans 4 42,991 44,498 45,438 46,551 48,203 
SEG Oe 11 ee eR A aRiSas Shan 37,648 39,030 38, 468 38,598 39,9382 
Albertalndl, ta) Si OIGil® atin. Wl Siseee 63 , 026 64,795 60,670 64,098 71,848 
British Columbia and Yukon and Northwest 
Err tOL1ES wie. ace ORR Sle oo ove fesesareieeialeree © 74,680 77,010 78,014 90,211 99 , 228 | 
| — 
CAMA B isssccesrenacaesterwts earesreieucterneeristorenratiared 8352, 735 891,829 932,795 998,303 | 1,062,588 | 


SO eS 
. i 


Motion Picture Theatres.—In 1966, the receipts of motion picture theatres, both 
regular and drive-in, reached their highest level of the past decade. The $94,366,239 
received in admissions was 10.8 p.c. higher than in 1965. Amusement taxes, which 
amounted to $6,517,892, increased at a somewhat faster rate (16.7 p.c.). These increases 
were divided fairly evenly between the two types of theatres; those of regular motion 
picture houses rose by 10.1 p.c. and those of drive-in theatres by 11.6 p.c. In contrast, 
the total number of admissions declined for the second successive year, dropping 1 p.¢. 
to 98,959,208 for all types of theatres in 1966. An increase of nearly 500,000 in admissions 
to drive-ins was more than offset by a drop of over 1,400,000 in those to regular theatres. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1965 and 1966 


oe Ne eS eee eee See 
Ee eee sw 


1965 1966 


Item 


Regular Drive-in Total Regular Drive-in Total 


| | | 


: At 247 1,418 1,149 245 1; 
Receipta die Sank i osteo dake teens 75,371,826 | 9,790,408 | 85,162,234 | 83,004,592 | 11,361,647 94, 366, 28' 
Amusement taxeS............06- 5,082,144 504,822 | 5,586,966 | 5,851,617 666, 275 , 517,89: 
Paid adinissionscc everett No.| 89,134,806 | 10,779,938 | 99,914,789 | 87,694,046 | 11,265, 162 98, 959,20 


AB 
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_ Film Distributors.—During 1966, films were distributed by 62 companies through 
126 offices located across Canada. These exchanges had total receipts of $53,389,163 
in 1966 compared with $47,137,047 in the previous year, and paid $4,425,247 in salaries 
and wages to 813 employees. 


Receipts from the rental of films increased by $6,832,382 during 1966 to reach a new 
high of $53,039,160. Revenue derived from rentals for theatrical use amounted to 
$33,966,529, for television use $18,136,463 and for other use $936,168. In addition, 
$40,258 was derived from the sale of advertising and $309,745 from other sources. New 
films released for theatrical bookings numbered 984, of which 637 were feature films, 
164 cartoons, 110 newsreels and 73 other short subjects. Of the feature films, 228 
originated in the United States, 157 in France, 108 in Italy, 62 in Britain, 11 in Canada 
and 71 in other countries, 


11.—Summary Statistics of Film Exchanges, 1965 and 1966 


Item 1965 1966 
EES ee ee i a i aa Co ee ert rene No 63 62 
CR OCR st Mia cacscs S han Pals Sou ee wen eee hoe obi wis ence LOL OR. ENE f 128 126 
Average employees— 
ETE ce hos sis.sn Gols en alorctrege thed os UEAE eee hoon heeled secondo No. 394 414 
EE ee ON wine Pik w Jeersoeuddee cc bul tere. ¢ ob SUES NUS wu. «0 tee = 373 399 
Salaries and Wages— 
UN cee sD 2s wees cite Liarn!ea wenn ut od nikipieis ce AOE eA + Sale wee $ 2,743,629 8,049,039 
ME eel AP ra re os i Riecbw vada tet wiers-« 8 C3iee sma dior whic Aadaals aedde ld $ 1, 268,080 1,376,208 
| Receipts— 
| SENT ENRRIES Fe ae a. ee ee ene a ne I Tle oe $ 46, 206,778 53,039, 160 
| 
I er rei Roo.) A. ee idee He so cent eth oon s ncopisielein wanes $ 85, 503 40.258 


NS SA) a ae | ns a eS es. ene ner os $ 844,766 309,745 


| Motion Picture Production.—In 1966, there were 82 private firms and eight 
government agencies engaged principally in the production and printing of motion picture 
films and filmstrips for industry, government, education and entertainment. The 82 
| private firms, which exclude television stations, employed 944 persons, paid $4,852,789 
in salaries and wages and had a gross revenue of $17,943,784, the latter about 26 p.c. 
higher than in 1965. In addition, 10 firms in other Naebres categories produced 355 
films including 41 information or documentary films for television use, 18 non-theatrical 
films, 25 silent motion picture films, 176 commercial advertising films for television, 88 
other films for unspecified use, six silent filmstrips and one sound filmstrip. These firms 
derived $215,995 in revenue from motion picture production. 


| 
| 
| 


Table 12 provides summary data of motion picture production in 1965 and 1966, 
| by private industry and government agencies and by type of film produced. In total, 
in 1966, private and government agencies printed 62,005,774 feet of 16 mm. film in black 
| and white, 26,312,596 feet of 16 mm. film in colour, 11,591,627 feet of 35 mm. film in black 
and white and 5,088,060 feet of 35 mm. film in colour. There were 42 sound motion 
pictures of five minutes or longer made for other than Canadian sponsors. 


| 


a 
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12.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 
1965 and 1966 


Private Industry Privata 
Year and Type of Production pia coral 
Quebec | Ontario See Total ment 
No No No. No No No 
1965 
Films in English or French.................... 983 4,817 870 6,670 980 7,650 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer..... _— _— — — 4 4 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes...... 18 4 = 22 22 44 
Television entertainment...............0008 74 98 7 179 8 187 
Television, information or documentary..... 4 78 44 126 261 387 
Non-theatrical (also non-T V) motion pictures 18 127 47 192 98 290 
Silent mosion picturess.teecce 46 deerme cee © _ 263 130 393 19 412 
Television commercials (two minutes or less) 321 2,936 529 3, 786 u 3,787 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less).. 7 _ 2 ) _ 9 ' 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 

PLOduchioniservices. EtCn)eocas qos cece se sioe 524 1,308 108 1,940 480 2,420 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)................ — _— _— _ a 77 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . 17 3 3 23 10 33 

Films in Other than English or French...... 4 4 1 9 80 89 

1966 

Films in English or French .................. 1,660 5,327 397 7 2384 1,625 8, 409 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer..... 3 _ _ 3 3 6 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes...... 2 3 1 6 38 44 
Television entertainment............seeee--- 84 7 15 106 = 106 
Television, information or documentary..... 210 162 14 386 161 547 
Non-theatrical (also non-T V) motion pictures 22 184 33 239 92 331 
Silentsmotion pietures,? sem sae eeseeee _ 98 105 203 116 319R | 
TV commercials (two minutes or less)....... 188 2,785 194 3, 167 — 3, 16 © 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less).. 8 — —_— 8 — 8 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 

production services, etC.)..........seeeeees 1,143 2,072 34 3,249 612 3,861 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)................ — 7 — 7 3 10 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . — 9 1 10 ~ 10 i 

Films in Other than English or French...... — 16 1 17 88 105 


Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—In 1965 the combined 
receipts of laundries and dry cleaning and dyeing plants rose by 8.9 pc. over 1964, reaching 
$226,547,054. A total of 2,248 plants employed 33,654 people and paid out $104,593,378. 
in salaries and wages. The cost of materials and supplies used in such operations amounted 


to $22,650,779. 
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13.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 1963-65 


ES” Gases 


Item 


eee cere eee 


Cr 


Salaries and wages 


Cost of materials and 


BIMRIES Sava. seats 


Laundry.... 
.Cleaning.... 


ey 


eer eo eoceree 


Rental services ......... 


All others 


eevee see eo score 


Totals, Receipts..... 


By Province— 
Newfoundland 


see eo serene 


$ 
Prince Edward Island... $ 


Nova Scotia 


see ee eceoses 


cere e ores ecoe 


steerer cece ee 


ee er ey 


$ 
$ 
$ 


Power Laundries 


1963 


9,10 
37,565,355 
7,648 , 246 


34,312,964 
11,680,919 
29,676,970 

3,623,751 


79, 294, 604 


558 , 392 


1,531,094 
1,285,350 
21, 881, 623 
32,336, 469 
2,390, 857 
1, 459, 920 
5, 366, 236 
12,484,663 


1964 


9,09 
40,919,190 
7,799,103 


35,485,041 
12,946, 488 
32,522,446 
4,295, 205 


1965 


36,172,076 
13, 492, 593 
35, 459, 185 
4,565,954 


Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 


10,883 
50,595,772 


12,646,049 


84,973,052 
16,990,611 
6,515,144 
4,232,456 


11,410 
55,395,119 


13,774, 406 


91,741,137 
19, 269, 217 
7,043,757 
4,695,420 


1965 


1,896 
19,887 
7,405 
12, 482 
62,380,312 


15,253,241 


104, 287,317 
22,156, 492 
5,805,065 
4,608,372 


575 , 089 


1,244,905 
1,437,694 
23,079,960 
34,524,910 


579, 323 


1,247,964 
1,538, 542 
23,384, 583 
36,701,506 
2,391,104 
1,730,285 
7,507, 408 
14,609, 093 


1,374,990 
452,648 
3,610, 131 
2,195,056 
26, 989, 484 
47,767,040 
8, 238, 115 
3,838, 470 
9,708,784 
8,536, 545 


1,429,551 
434 , 896 
4,098 , 590 
2,330,439 
29, 439,390 
53,271,645 
8,387,985 
4,373,962 
9,656,661 
9,326,412 


59,645,658 
9,163, 208 
4,819,508 

10, 600,637 

11,365,058 


Advertising Agencies and Expenditures.—Table 14 records the growth of business 
done by advertising agencies during 1965 as compared with the four previous years. 


14.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
| 
bo neces SE ae I ta ig 8 linia et 
OE EE a ee aeerae, eee $ | 282,561,449 | 298,584,954 | 302,851,514 | 318,140,339 | 362,559,347 
Commissionable billings.......... $ | 277,805, 963 298 , 028,021 296,762,297 311,332,070 854,650,007 
OIE SIGIES RED ae Sena agi Ay et $ 4,756,486 5,656, 933 6,089,217 6, £08 , 269 7,909,840 
MOSS TOVEDUC.. oo... di ede weae e's $ | 46,089,647 49,348,113 50,465,061 53,591,932 60,994,714 
Distribution of Billings— 
PaO UCa tONS)..a86s so. «cseeeests p.c. 45.5 44.0 42.2 40.4 39.5 
| Production, artwork, ete....... <i 19.0 dy 92) 16.2 18.4 18.9 
"5 CEES ieceaee Ge ie a 4 9.4 10.8 10.7 10.5 10.4 
elevision.... 22205. Ae. 6 4293 % 21.4 22.8 26.3 26.7 27.4 
TS Re ie Aone a 4.6 5.1 4.6 3.9 3.7 
| Be ho ee ssc Bria acle cs i 0.4 0.1 -- 0.1 0.1 


| The ratio of advertising expenditures to value of factory shipments, by industry 
group, is available for the first time for 1965 and is given in Table 15. It should be noted 
_ that the selling value of factory shipments as used for purposes of this table is net value, 
after adjustment for returned goods, discounts, allowances, sales and excise taxes, duties, 
returnable containers and charges for outward transportation by common or contract 
carriers. 
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15.—Advertising Expenditures as a Percentage a ee of Factory Shipments, by Industry | 
roup, | 


Ratio of Ratio of 


Advertising Advertising 

Industry Group to Value of Industry Group to Valueias 

Shipments Shipments 
p.c. 
Foods and beverageS......--ssseeseeeeers MLODACCO;PrOdUCtS sane «to ee eet creas os a 3.36 
Rubber ci cic aes oe Seis eins 6 ceeemiaree ces Weather’ 2.1.2: sacrlceccocncbdiewsirsetcccs ccere 5 0.90 
OXUILC qe.oi<cajascheoe gale Misia cE RGR fae « Kartting millstone. cep ob vgs coe aes 1.08 
GIGEDING ote eames cs croc eircom eine IWiOOG es cece tereera siete creer ate inert es aenorereiee 0.18 
Furniture and fixtures...............-.05- Paper and allied industries............... - 0.36 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. . Erimaryr metal ca ccc cicero 0.16 
Metal fabricating (except machinery and Machinery (except electrical machinery). . 0.84 
transportation equipment).............. HMlectrical products.c2as. te. ce sade tees 1.15 
: Transportation equipment............-.-- Petroleum and coal products............. 1,15 
Non-metallic mineral products........... Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 2.17 


Chemicals and chemical products........ 
SS 


Credit Statistics 


Sales Financing.—Although outstanding balances of sales finance companies reached 
a new high of $1,852,000,000 at the end of 1966, the value of new paper purchases during | 
the year, at $1,526,000,000, was more than 3 p.c. lower than in 1965. This decline in the » 
rate of acquisition of financial paper, the first since 1960-61, was attributable for the most 
part to a drop of nearly $58,000,000 or 17.6 p.c. in new paper purchases for non-vehicular | 
commercial goods, and to smaller declines for used passenger cars and commercial vehicles 
and non-vehicular consumer goods. The only exceptions occurred in the financing of new | 
passenger cars and commercial vehicles. The balances outstanding of sales finance 
companies were higher at the end of 1966 for every class of goods except non-vehicular 
commercial goods, which declined by nearly 8 p.c. 


16.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased ane Balances Outstanding, by Class of Goods, — 
1962-66 | 


(Millions of dollars) : 


Dee ee ee ee ————————— 
SSS ———e—eeEaoEaaBaapamaamana@>@@_awaooaeeeeS=S=SSeaeaeeaee a eee 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 


Class of Goods 
1962 1963 | 1964" | 1965 1966 1962 1963 | 1964° | 1965 1966 


rf | | a | | RT, 


Cons GOOGS I PS SESS, or oe Ph 1 pha 801 874 | 1,035 | 1,131 | 1,184 f 
ew passenger Cars............... 2 6 5 
Used passonecr Gans!) hh mee 965 | 288! 319 | 313] 298 } 609 | 687} 809} 901} 949 

| 


Radio and television sets, house- 
hold appliances, furniture and f 


Otherse es PEO: Sse 205 195 199 192 190 192 187 226 230 235 i 

Ii a lie and Lae ata rose Be as ed 478 509 bt 440 519 588 665 668 
ew commercial vehicles........ 9 10 123 129 14 i 
Used commercial vehicles........ 49 51 51 51 51 } 151 170 197 216 2iH | 
OCT 235 261 303 328 270 289 349 391 449 414 | 
HS ee ee 

Totals! .o3.99e0i 8.3.. ea- | 1,229 | 1,345 | 1,507 | 1,577 | 1,526 | 1,241 | 1,393 | 1,624 | 1,796 | 1,852 | 


1 Totals are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 


Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers 
by retail stores and selected financial institutions have increased rapidly during the past’ 
decade, passing the $7,000,000,000-mark by the end of 1965 and reaching an estimated 


\ 
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$8,400,000,000 by the end of 1967. Although the data in Table 17 do not include all 
possible sources of consumer credit, such as service credit and loans between individuals, 
returns from the selected holders, which include credit extended to individuals for the 
purchase of consumer goods and services or for other than commercial purposes, indicate 
that balances outstanding have nearly tripled since 1957. 


17.—Consumer Credit Balances Outstanding, by Selected Holders, 1957-67! 


(Millions of dollars) 
Retail Sal Small | I ee Oth 
etai ales m nsurance : ther 
Year Trade Finance Loans {Companies eieiaed Heo Credit Total 
Credit |Companies|Companies| Policy i he ae Holders? 
Loans 
BaP ETS RR OREN SGT) Dor eres ter eit se cb were he Ie peer dayne ieee oy cae as Sey et Be 
ON =e eaeiaegrae 824 780 362 295 421 258 36 2,976 
EMME EIy. thie viaje seein 860 768 401 305 553 320 41 3, 248 
ME cis 5 dace os 3. 916 806 484 323 719 397 46 3,691 
BUEN ch, Gsisic co's sole 960 828 549 344 857 433 49 4,020 
PT. LN afi Pos ofc 0. 1,005 756 594 358 1,030 516 56 4,315 
Mpa sccih ve 6 aiersi yrs 1,039 801 714 372 1,183 579 62 4,750 
EEE sis ciere's 56 1,088 874 810 385 1,482 691 67 5,347 
OOo aie ee ae 1,147 1,035 904 398 1,793 836 74 6,187 
eee 1,216 1,131 1,043 411 2,186 987 88 7,062 
ROR tes Sse cict eh ees 1, 260 1,184 1,163 450 2,402 104 
a 1,156 1,161 1,240 472 2,808 me 130 ba 
11967 figures are as at Sept. 30. 2 Includes personal loans other than secured loans, home improvement 
loans and mortgages. 3 Includes Quebec savings banks loans and oil company credit card balances. 


Retail Credit.—The increase in accounts outstanding on the books of retailers over 
the ten years 1957-66 is shown in Table 18. 


18.—Retail Credit 1957-66, and by Kind of Business, 1966 


Accounts Receivable 


Accounts : 
E (at end of period) 

_ Year oe Kind of Business ———— 
| of period) Instal- | Charge | Total 
| | 
| $000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 
| 1966 
| en < 1,014.2! || Grocery and combination stores?.................06. ae 5s 36.9 
ae 937, 2ielleMepartment’stores= .2ivegsee oe se eee ocean. vs et 599.1 
| ae 003 Bin) Wenstaleoned =: jean | creo dais git ones ond ass be in 40.9 
[eo 1,037.6 -il’Motor-vehicle dealers). 6.2). s5.:< ss. sas sie ap ves ucts 17.2 Ti3e2 130.4 
PE os sig 0.00. 1,088.2 || Service stations and garages.............s0eseeecees a ce 32.3 
1962 Bex si Go's 2u0 1,125.1 M en’syclothing StOreS. ..«.,. «Aste: « as,cctealnale se often s 10.2 16.3 26.5 
. | db, 182,820 Women’s clothing stores: «0205... «Geen ss crssduiees 4.7 12.8 17.5 
an 249. Oem eb aril y*Clothing-StOLes.. ic deel’ + cis Solas ois. «cece - 13.3 14.1 27.4 
tapes A Sos Sell tT ATG Wale StOLesm ers. veo oud: coh Caen cee nade s 9.2 33.6 42.8 
ae 1,373.5 || Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores............ 181.1 34.7 215.8 
| Huet dedleral iia. ALCAN AWA: MES Ok 4.7 55.4 60.1 
| Jewellery/storesa i fiilso Seek as wehbe toc scales 16.3 11.6 27.9 
| All other storesamstyss wach. «oo oheb deo. get Shh « stahts 31.6 84.3 115.9 
Totals, AU Trades..........0..00.0eseeeeee . .. | 1,373.5 
} 

| 1JIncludes lumber and farm implement dealers, excluded in later years. 2 Independent stores only. 
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Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products* 
Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1965-66 


Stocks of the five major Canadian grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed) 
amounted to 747,364,000 bu. on Aug. 1, 1965, compared with 770,721,000 bu. on Aug. 1, 
1964. Since estimated 1965 production of these grains was 1,324,378,000 bu., some 14 
p.c. above the 1964 level of 1,156,951,000 bu., domestic supplies for the crop year 1965-66 
amounted to 2,071,905,000 bu. compared with 1,927,831,000 bu. for the previous year, 
Marketings of the six major grains in the Prairie Provinces (including rapeseed) in 1965-66 
totalled 769,493,000 bu., 14 p.c. above the previous year’s level of 675,560,000 bu. and 
34 p.c. above the ten-year (1954-55—1963-64) average of 572,514,000 bu. Deliveries of 
each of the six grains were above the previous year; for instance, wheat marketings, 
which accounted for 74 p.c. of the total deliveries, were 9 p.c. higher. Marketings of the 
six grains, with totals for 1964-65 and ten-year averages, respectively, in brackets were, 
in millions of bushels: wheat, 569.4 (524.5, 390.4); oats, 51.7 (41.0, 53.8); barley, 93.9 
(75.0, 100.3); rye, 12.1 (7.3, 7.3); flaxseed, 23.7 (16.8, 16.1); and rapeseed, 18.8 (10.9, 6.7). 


Marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory. crop-year 
pools system of the Canadian Wheat Board. At the beginning of the marketing year, 
an initial quota of 100 units, as in the preceding year, was in effect at local delivery points. 
However, permit holders were entitled to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 500 bu.’ 
of barley or 500 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains which, when calculated on 
a unit basis, did not exceed 100. The initial quota was followed by general quotas based 
on bushels per specified acre; specified acreage consisted of each permit holder’s acreage 
seeded to wheat (including Durum), oats, barley and rye, the summerfallow acreage and 
the acreage seeded to eligible grasses and forage crops. The first general quotas were 
established on Aug. 23, 1965 and were extended and increased as local country elevator 
space became available. 


The initial delivery quota for rapeseed of the larger of 3 bu. per seeded acre or 150 bu., | 
was increased on Sept. 27 to 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu., on Nov: 1 to 8 bu. per seeded. 
acre or 300 bu., on Dec. 13 to 12 bu. per seeded acre, and on Jan. 31, 1966 was declared 
open for the remainder of the 1965-66 crop year. The initial delivery quota for flaxseed 
of the larger of 3 bu. per seeded acre or 150 bu. was increased on Oct. 11 to 5 bu. per seeded 
acre or 250 bu., on Dec. 13 to 8 bu. per seeded acre or 400 bu. and on Jan. 31, 1966 was. 
declared open for the remainder of the crop year. Rye, which was contained in the 
specified acreage, was placed on a supplementary quota of the larger of 5 bu. per seeded 
acre or 200 bu. on Dec. 28, and was declared open as of July 18, 1966. 


On Aug. 1, 1965, stocks of the six principal grains in store at both country and termite 
elevators afiehtiited to 510,300,000 bu., some 51,100,000 bu. more than at the same date 
of 1964. In 1965 the volume of high-moisture grain that required conditioning was very 
large and because of heavy commitments for dry grain for fall shipping, priority for the 
movement of high-moisture grain was not given until after the close of navigation. 
The Canadian Wheat Board, on Dec. 3, authorized an advance delivery of wheat, oats, 
barley and rye having a moisture content of 15.7 p.c. or over, up to 4 bu. per specified’ 
acre in excess of established quotas, provided such deliveries plus quota deliveries did not | 
exceed 6 bu. per specified acre. This authorization was revised on Jan. 7, 1966 to 8 bu. 
per specified acre and on Mar. 10 to 10 bu. The necessity of moving this high-moisture’ 
grain disrupted the normal flow of dry grain and thus temporarily retarded the advancement 
of delivery quotas in certain areas. Delivery quotas were declared open on July 18, 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1966 and remained so into the first three weeks of the following crop year, since there was 
a large volume of space available in country elevators and heavy sales commitments had 
to be met in the first part of the 1966-67 crop year. 


Wheat.—Domestic supplies of wheat for the 1965-66 crop year totalled 1,161,948,000 
bu., 10 p.c. above the 1,059,874,000 bu. of the previous year but 4 p.c. below the 1963-64 
record of 1,210,692,000 bu. Both the 1965 carryover stocks of 513,024,000 bu. and the 
1965 production of 648,917,000 bu. were higher than the 1964 levels of 459,440,000 bu. 
and 600,424,000 bu., respectively. Exports of wheat and flour, in terms of wheat, in 
1965-66 amounted to 584,906,000 bu., slightly below the record 594,548,000 bu. exported 
_ In 1963-64 but sharply higher than both the ten-year average of 335,788,000 bu. and the 
long-term average of 275,567,000 bu. Domestic disappearance was 156,920,000 bu. 
compared with 147,256,000 bu. in 1964-65 and 156,704,000 bu. in 1963-64. Since the 
_ disappearance was above the 1965 production, carryover stocks at July 31, 1966 were down 
to 420,122,000 bu. compared with 513,024,000 bu. at the same date of 1965. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
CROP YEARS ENDED JULY 31, 1957-66 
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The initial payment in 1965-66 was $1.50 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
: (William Port Arthur or Vancouver; there were no adjustimerits or interim payments on 
the 1965-66 wheat pool. Producers delivered 559,790,000 bu., including 18,932,000 bu. 


a 
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of Durum, and the amount of the final payment distributed to producers was $270,030,000, 
of which $9,949,000 was distributed to producers of Durum wheat. After deducting the 
1-p.c. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, the average final payment on spring wheat (other 
than Durum) was 48.087 cents per bu. and the average final payment on Durum grades 
was 52.549 cents per bu. The total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort 
William—Port Arthur or Vancouver and before deduction of the PFAA levy, amounted 
to $1.99699 per bu. 


During 1965-66, the three-year International Wheat Agreement, which became 
effective Aug. 1, 1962, was extended for one year. Under the Agreement, sales continued 
to be quite widely distributed, with 28 of the 38 importing countries included in the pact 
purchasing wheat and/or flour from Canada. Under the terms of the Agreement, pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat and flour amounted to the equivalent of 197,882,000 bu. during - 
1965-66 and accounted for 27 p.c. of the total sales under the Agreement. The major 
‘importers of Canadian wheat under the Agreement were, in millions of bushels: Britain, 
78.5; Federal Republic of Germany, 22.9; Belgium and Luxembourg, 10.8; Switzerland, 
8.1; and Venezuela 6.3. The leading markets for Class IT wheat and wheat flour were: 
the Soviet Union, 201.6; Mainland China, 74.0; Poland, 13.3; East Germany, 8.1; Italy, 
7.7; and Czechoslovakia 7.5. 


Other Grains.—The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains for the 
crop years 1964-65 and 1965-66 are shown in Table 19. 


As in 1964-65, the initial 1965-66 payment for oats, basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort — 
William—Port Arthur, was 60 cents per bu., and that for barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row 
in store Fort William—Port Arthur, was 96 cents per bu. No interim payments were made — 
during the crop year on either oats or barley. The final payment on oats was $12,314,000 | 
and, based on 49,627,000 bu. delivered, averaged 24.8129 cents per bu. after deduction of 
the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. The final payment on barley was $29,231,000, based on deliveries 
of 88,920,000 bu. and averaged 32.8729 cents per bu. after deduction of the levy. Total 
prices, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur, realized by producers for representative 
grades prior to the levy were, per bushel: No. 2 C.W. oats, $0.84516; No. 1 Feed oats, | 
$0.80187; No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, $1.28594; and No. 1 Feed barley, $1.19914. 


During 1965-66, combined exports of oats, bagged seed oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and 
rapeseed (including customs exports of oatmeal and rolled oats, malt, rye flour and meal 
in terms of grain equivalent) amounted to 94,562,000 bu., a figure 17 p.c. higher than — 
the 1964-65 level of 81,061,000 bu. but 2 p.c. lower than the ten-year (1954-55—1963-64) _ 
average of 96,760,000 bu. Exports of each of the five grains were higher than in the pre- 
vious year; exports of oats in bulk totalled 15,252,000 bu. compared with 14,727,000 bu. 
in 1964-65. The major markets for this grain were, in millions of bushels: the Federal | 
Republic of Germany, 6.8; the Netherlands, 4.9; and the United States, 1.1. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1964-65 were: 4.0, 5.2 and 2.5, respectively. In 1965-66, Britain received — 
638,000 bu. and Ireland, Belgium and Luxembourg, and Italy each received 500,000 bu. | 
In addition, exports of Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats amounted to the equivalent of | 
401,000 bu. in 1965-66 compared with 435,000 bu. the year before. | 


Barley exports at 33,720,000 bu. were slightly higher than the 1964-65 level of | 
32,738,000 bu. Shipments went to the following destinations, with amounts in millions 
of bushels and figures for the previous year in brackets: Italy, 11.9 (2.4); Japan, 6.1 (8.9); 
Britain, 4.7 (9.8), United States 4.7 (7.7); Israel, 3.0 (0.6); the Federal Republic of Germany, | 
1.5 (nil); Austria, 0.7 (0.6); Norway, 0.6 (nil); the Netherlands, 0.3 (nil); Mainland China, — 
nil (2.0); Ireland, nil (0.5). In addition, exports of malt were the equivalent of 4,309,000 — 
bu., little changed from the 1964-65 figure of 4,280,000 bu., and were shipped to 27 | 
destinations, the major markets being, in thousands of bushels; United States, 895; | 
Britain, 613; Venezuela, 418; the Philippines, 383; Puerto Rico, 312; and Guatemala, 260. | 

| 


, | 
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In 1965-66, exports of Canadian rye, at 8,050,000 bu., were the highest since 1955-56 
when they amounted to 12,918,000 bu. The principal markets in 1965-66 were, in 
thousands of bushels: the Netherlands, 2,331; Japan, 2,274; United States, 1,575; and 
Norway, 966. 


In 1965-66, 18,936,000 bu. of Canadian flaxseed moved overseas, compared with 
14,346,000 bu. in the previous year. The leading markets were, in thousands of bushels: 
Britain, 5,119; Japan, 4,308; the Netherlands, 3,732; and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 2,033. Relatively smaller shipments went to some ten other overseas destina- 
tions. Exports of linseed oil, mainly to Britain, were equivalent to about 570,000 bu. 
of flaxseed. 


Exports of rapeseed in 1965-66 amounted to a record 13,626,000 bu. in sharp contrast 


to the 9,274,000 bu. exported in the previous year. Major markets were, in thousands of 


| 


bushels: Japan, 6,986; Italy, 2,804; the Netherlands, 1,470; the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 1,075; and Pakistan, 794. Mustard seed exports at 1,767,000 bu. were con- 
siderably higher than the 1,239,000 bu. exported in 1964-65 and went mainly to the 
United States, the Netherlands, Japan, and Belgium and Luxembourg. 


19._Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1965 and 1966 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 


| | | | | 


Crop Year 1964-65 


VOM CLAUD WIG LOO4 osc ans. ticsuiea Lies the cicced eysiss hese « 459.4 179.4 118.3 fal 6.6 
SEAT TR LO Ee hn Bas dapie, napge BS rnp Pen ewn LE 600.4 357.2 166.8 12.2 20.3 
re URS. 409.2 49,0... 20. Soe DM TIS, NAL e.. Jock 2 2 2 0.1 2 
Otals, SUDDEV fort ccc feces me kee oe 1,059.9 536.6 285.1 19.4 26.9 
eis A dies oa ain 7 Gatos aie sbie oe 399.6 15.6 37.0 4.9 14.3 
erent te Usor eer wate, Foose eee OR epee 147.3 390.9 159.3 6.2 5.4 
Totals, Disposition........ AE LUE TNR 546.9 406.5 196.4 11.0 19.7 
MOTEL dS Wt, 1905, 150.850 a os disie vn vo ab an ona sects ots 513.0 180.1 88.8 8.3 wel 


Crop Year 1965-66 


marmvover, Angell 10650... 2c85 i lies Ss ose s ee ebiee bk ae ole 513.0 130.1 88.8 8.3 Wal 
Reererction 1n 1905. ee a GA, 648.9 415.0 214.6 16.7 29.3 
ES a ee ee | 2 2 0.1 2 2 
QE Spe OG 8 gbenies aieleletaeneaemenes os Gap iepaeeaeh an amen 4 1,161.9 545.1 303.5 25.0 36.4 
Nn. ot a AO tts os de SO SON Ba leis. | aeRO be cule 584.9 15.9 38.0 8.1 18.9 
me ticet Gat Pel. SLE Ded oc os bE ABR wl 156.9 402.0 167.7 6.4 6.3 
ML otals, Dispositions... oo ccc oc nc bocce wees cake eacck 741.8 417.9 205.7 14.5 25-3 
EOS OTA 2 A C1: i ee oe ee oe 420.1 127.2 97.8 10.6 beat 


1 Includes flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in 


| terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes bagged seed wheat, 


wheat flour in terms of wheat, bagged seed oats, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl 


| barley in terms of barley, and rye flour and meal in terms of rye. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, 


industrial use, loss in handling and animal feed. 
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20.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1961-66 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
GarnyovertAugs <1 ack ack « toe aoseetoacs ete: 599.6 607.8 391.1 487.2 459.4 513.0 
Production: Weis Fe Make eas le atle ees 518.4 283.4 565.6 723.4 600.4: 648.9 
Pmiports's. Cheeses tee Ate ee oe eats Dns Oitate oe aren ae a 1 1 1 1 1 A 
Totals, SUDPDIVi....6:ateic< atop wie eos 1,118.0 891.2 956.6 | 1,210.7 | 1,059.9 | 1,161.9 
Mxportate eo OLGe eet Veoh er cc eee. ves 358.2 358 .0 oolee 594.5 399.6 584.9 
POMESTIC USO: A cise. ete e atiee ake Racstyes cess oietat 156.9 142.2 138.1 156.7 147.3 156.9 
Totals, Disposition.................... 510.1 500.2 469.4 751.3 546.9 741.8 
Carryovers July oleerin. sen one eee: eee 607.8 oor 487 .2 459.4 513.0 420.1 
1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—Total receipts of the five major grains at 
eastern elevators in the 1965-66 crop year amounted to 523,545,000 bu., 31 p.c. more 
than in the previous crop year. Shipments totalled 544,298,000 bu., an increase of 51_ 
p.c. over the 1964-65 level of 360,388,000 bu. | 


21.—_Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1962-66 


Nors.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-61 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books — 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 
Receipts— 
L9G 1262).).. te Me tecerste terete 243 , 025, 206 18, 252,519 21,412,218 8,202,174 7,197,612 293,089,724 © 
TO6226S tics castes te ce cee 244 953,613 30,096,077 21,431,674 3,692,938 7,786,039 307, 960,341 
1963-64 Rese. Bee as eae 425,500,798 34,575,280 81,431,415 2,726,233 7,301, 269 501,534,995 © 
1964-65. Ms Zeb «ike Sena 332,054, 894 34,679,472 26, 523 , 625 1,846,451 5,911,068 401,015,510 © 
1965-6645. 2c oe esc re oe 440,515, 042 36, 369, 468 36, 727, 865 3,590,874 6,341,684 523,544,933 
Shipments— 
1961-625) .ca0sdereetert 258 , 787, 935 19,494, 745 23,530,370 3, 227,310 7,098, 689 312,139,049 _ 
NOG2203' 4 etnies eee ate 229,459, 107 29,294,945 21,984,624 8,432,627 7,639,856 291,811,159 
1963-629. 5 ee 474,419, 208 35,481,811 31,076,245 2,658, 662 7, 260, 962 550,896,888 — 
1964-65. fac Mews os bie 292,152,053 33, 899, 769 26,520,419 1,641,919 6,174,167 360,388,327 — 
1965-66 vic dss eees Sees 464,113,311 35, 130,369 35,506, 689 3,489,923 6,057,491 544, 297, 783 A 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1966 navigation season opened at the Canadian — 
Lakehead on Apr. 3 and closed on Dec. 20. During the season, shipments of wheat, — 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and buckwheat totalled 494,591,000 bu., a 21-p.c. | 
increase over the 410,298,000 bu. shipped during the 1965 navigation season which opened — 
on Apr. 20 and closed on Dec. 16. | 
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22.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Navigation Seasons 1965 and 1966 
1965 1966 
Grain 

To. To To Total To To To Total 

Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- 

Ports Ports Ports ments Ports Ports Ports ments 
amy heat......... bu.| 294,809, 502 — 6,124,430] 300,933,932 386, 769, 523 736 ,827| 4,860,187) 392,366,537 
OS Ee ea of 35,710, 1384 276, 739)10,070,780} 46,057,653] 30,759,970 119,515) 2,224,984) 33,104,419 
Bearley... ..... fs 85,745,657) 5,177,207) 5,421,569} 46,344,433) 36,131,770) 4,898,866} 3,979,049) 45,009,685 
CU eee - 1,762,604) 1,487,880 952,908 4,203,392 4,101,206} 2,031,417| 2,379,176 8,511,799 
Flaxseed....... ) 3,701,644 — 7,339,746} 11,041,390] 6,035,327 — 8,222,572) 14,257,899 
Rapeseed...... $3 100, 733 1,236,584} 1,337,317 2538 , 829 — 995,683) 1,249,512 
Buckwheat..... “ _ _ 380,115 380,115 _ _— 91,358 91,358 
Totals..... bu.| 371,830,274) 6,941,826/31, 526,132) 410,298,232] 464,051,625) 7,786, 625/22, 752,959) 494,591,209 
Sunflower seed. bu. _— — 94,873 94,873 — — 39,379 39,379 
Mustard seed... “ _— _- — “— — — 130,297 130,297 
Screenings...... ton 71,175 aaa 62, 888 134, 063 93,197 -— 103, 565 196, 762 


Production and Exports of Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in 1965-66 


amounted to 43,531,000 cwt. and wheat milled for flour totalled 97,926,000 bu., representing 
increases of 11 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively, over the previous year. Of the wheat milled 
for flour, approximately 85,942,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than 
Durum) and the remainder was made up of 7,146,000 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 
3,613,000 bu. of Durum wheat and 1,225,000 bu. of other types. Utilization of milling 
capacity, based on a daily operating potential of some 178,000 cwt., averaged 85.4 p.c. 
as against 76.7 p.c. in the previous year. Exports of wheat flour in 1965-66 amounted 
to 16,576,000 cwt., a figure approximately 21 p.c. higher than the 13,714,000 cwt. exported 


in 1964-65. 


23.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
Averages 1940-60 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1961-66 


Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat Wheat 
Crop Year (Aug. 1—July 31) pied for : a. sey 
our roduction “GC. 0 
Amount Production 
7000 bu. cwt. cwt. 
Av. 1940-41 — 1944-45 Pe We, Ge ee. Fe aes Ps. en ee 99,705 43,908, 245 23,699,546 54.0 
Ree BoA LOAO Do, ot. -. s ekaieaate ts « « sauhewiowie 6 Se seers 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
Bret SD ODABD, «Aus cleiage os'ek os cms elite celiac v te eels 100, 446 43,847,894 21,812,041 49.7 
5-6. —— 1959-00. 2... vs sie <isins 0 cele « Fetdalectcin et te sles 90,148 39,752,589 16,349,155 41.1 
EL SS Ea Re Oar a ge CO 89,731 39,914, 644 15,513, 836 38.9 
EIR, FO A ISOS hid ee efene alela HSle ws p oleae 88,241 39,539, 651 13, 892,676 35.1 
6 Ben ete ae Sah Ree HE Cee BOON 78,789 35,505, 220 11,854, 458 33.4 
RAL. le Go SRR ROR I Ee ERR ae epee or ae 111,671 50,108,569 23, 873, 987 47.6 
E185 OO RNS. AB ae ots Sint ais Biaselelnaistehettee ys ous seks 87,209 39,107,358 13,714,069 oOeL 
ee at ede re A ee eee SEs Sell 97,926 43,531,263 16,576, 117 38,1 
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Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


The livestock industry was quite prosperous in 1966. Although the volume of 
commercial marketings was down for all classes of livestock, the value, as reported by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture, was the highest ever reached in Canada. The over-all 
average price for cattle and calves was substantially higher for all months of 1966 than | 
for the corresponding months of 1965, resulting in an increase in the value of commercial 
marketings of $165,000,000 over the previous year. The situation was about the same for | 
the hog industry. Marketings were down but the increase in the average price of Grade 
B hogs at all stockyards by $3.05 per cwt. to $34.05 effectively raised the value of com-_ 
mercial marketings from $343,000,000 to $373,000,000. The average price of sheep and | 
lambs was also higher than in the previous year but not enough to offset the decline in 
marketings. The result was a $600,000 decrease in the value of commercial marketings. 


In addition to cattle sold through public stockyards and directly to packing plants, | 
there were 51,317 cattle reported shipped from country points in one province to country. 
points in another, and 148,753 shipped direct on export, totalling 3,518,179. Alberta, | 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland were the only provinces showing gains in 
marketings over 1965 but these gains were relatively small compared with the increases | 
realized in 1965. Calf marketings like other types of livestock were down in 1966, the | 
main feature being a 21.7-p.c. increase in the number returned to country feedlots. 
The average dressed weight per carcass of cattle slaughtered in inspected packing plants” 
during the year was 545.5 lb., an increase of almost 12 lb. over the previous year and of 
3.5 Ib. over 1964. Choice and good beef accounted for 51.6 p.c. of total cattle gradings ; 
in 1966. | 

Hogs graded at inspected and approved packing plants in 1966 plus those exported 
direct from country points totalled 6,870,017, 3.0 p.c. below the previous year. Although | 
increases were noted in seven provinces, reductions in marketings in Alberta, Saskatchewan | 
and Ontario more than offset them. Hogs dressed 2 lb. heavier in 1966 and the proportion 
of total gradings, excluding sows and stags, classed as Grade A increased from 41.0 p.c. 
in 1965 to 41.9 p.c. in 1966. 

* More detailed information is available from DBS annual repert Livestock and Animal Products Statistics (Cata- 


logue No. 23-203), and the Canada Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of | 
livestock and poultry production and disappearance are given on pp. 503-507. : 


24.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1962-66 


Livestock 1962 1963 1964 19651 1966 
No No No. No No 
cate: sipritcetsetseecessasccsscscesececeeraes 2,493,814 | 2,567,475 | 2,869,834 | 3,412,043 | 3,318,109 
eers— 
(8) s(0 (4 RRO HA COD cnc OES SoS out 518,104 649,731 720,513 716 , 082 760,416 
GOO 5 Fe oe osc: oie Maio ee Meare's wretches 272,379 273,428 313,813 292,940 308, 920 
Mittin Fe ioc cynsens these sis « auanane exsteas hanes cena 160,971 155, 543 172,691 208,793 173,325 
GOmMMONG cath eet eee acco ee ree eens 56, 404 51,916 74,095 93, 732 54,720 
Heifers—? 
COHONCE SPS core sussers cele es eee Blas ease eo tees 101,667 113,706 137,161 167,166 195,352 
Good sche oes ee cee ore cere 105,913 103,383 131,006 169,994 183, 809 
Mediums, . 2ah Che RE aee . Cees od ee. 112,796 107,274 115,452 160,974 141,458 
COMM ONE Sec aces ate Mees Deter ase #0 ete lth: 56,673 50,095 59,495 90, 286 62, 
COWS tins cts doe te one celle mali nies <iero denies 642,781 590,797 629,904 845 352 823,093 | 
NTTe ake ME CERe coe: coe Seek Meee aoa eee 69,515 60, 754 65, 486 8,9 67, 808 
Weeder: steers aa. sc iic a oe ke ae aero rsiens 307 , 883 823,417 355,879 435, 847 393,315 3) 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers.............. 88,728 87,4381 94,339 151,900 153,379 
CON CS a5, Fo heed Caen she Ori aetaebigee ete yaa 984,237 916, 068 983,616 | 1,182,623 | 1,106,616 — 
Choice and good— 4 
Weal oes). ae a ae Ae eee 211, 444 202,602 223 , 489 208 , 543 232,991 
Butcher’ saci 3.1.4boe teeny tae bart tans rs of ee 53,466 40,870 | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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24.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1962-66—concluded 
 _OvWOmnccccq eee 


Livestock 1962 1963 1964 19651 1966 
No. No. No. No. is No. 
Calves—concluded 
Medium and common— 
OR re eas gtk ce aioie/e nas ak ood Res 479,717 461,067 497,608 565, 252 442,623 
OLR Ra uc Need nether og pons tee the 293 , 076 252,399 262,519 355, 362 390, 132 
Hog Carcass Gradings......................0.. 6,593,945 | 6,520,828 | 7,281,644 | 7,077,126 | 6,860,030 
a ns te Be aks wo cates CHES sd 2,299,956 2,384, 686 2,726,771 2,814,675 2,792,351 
> ye. SVR SAD Siar etree irencraeeenratereneye eigpeneieesiaeniniaranad 2,947, 274 2,882,431 3,200,876 3,065,538 2,917,008 
Cr? 543, 769 494,985 536 , 625 469,325 425, 598 
47,597 37,159 38, 541 35,406 26 , 024 
168,171 135,400 160,744 154, 264 112, 744 
216,085 227,475 220,359 199,619 257,791 
77,472 78 , 938 78,574 67,321 81,811 
53 , 368 45,452 51,818 50,084 49,085 
Reempere dn Me), ATS OO), i SE RG. 240, 253 234,302 267 , 336 220,894 197,618 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive............... d25 044 64,419 57, 663 59,248 53,573 
Lamb and Sheep Carcass Gradings............ 499,279 450,501 436,490 359,328 285,704 
re Ne ee Ne 
1 Includes Newfoundland for the first time. 2 Fed calves discontinued Jan. 1, 1965; included with steers 
and heifers. 3 Butcher calves not reported separately before 1965. 4 Grass calves discontinued Jan. 1, 


1965; included with medium and common, all weights. 


5 Includes injured hogs, ridglings and stags. 


British 


25.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1966 


a 


° Atlantic P : Saskat- 
Livestock Provinces| Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Bow an Alberta Gélumbia Total 
No No. No No. No No. No. No. 
ENE. obo. ie cis «vals oo te 520 48,374 | 122,592 | 990,861 | 351,390 | 702,718 |1, 207,157 95,087 || 3,518,179 
Totals to stockyards..... 6, 253 64,904 476, 632 221,566 369, 729 629,634 12,105 |] 1,780,823 
Direct to packers........ 34,640 54,081 467,029 120,986 250,009 560, 852 49,689 || 1,537,286 
Direct for export........ 7,481 3,607 47,200 6, 586 54,575 6,304 23, 000 148, 753 
~Country points in other 
PROVINCES! i, wis he of _- — _ — 2,252 28,405 10,367 10,293 51,317 
an a 22,545 | 361,543 | 254,746 | 156,287 | 272,508 | 268,081 27,645 || 1,363,385 
Totals to stockyards.... 10,101 83,618 108,371 127,115 171, 508 159,972 4,557 665, 242 
Direct to packers........ 7,412 225,878 121,666 23,445 13,023 42,038 7,912 441,374 
Direct for export........ §,015 52,047 24,658 2, 888 15,454 7,989 1,030 109, 586 
Country points in other 
provinces!............. 47 — 61 2,839 72,523 58,082 13,641 147, 183 
Rr a cica's a's'v chee nas 234,279 |1,592,792 12,597,478 | 595,027 | 466,360 |1,350,734 335947 || 6,870,017 
| Totals to stockyards.... — 10,050 428 , 445 194,997 35,028 89, 843 5 758 , 368 
| Direct to packers........ 233,907 |1,582,652 |2,161,015 398, 720 431,332 |1, 260,827 33,209 || 6,101,662 
Direct for export.....:.. 312 90 8,018 1,310 — 64 133 9,987 
| Sheep and Lambs........ 17,862 34,164 | 114,046 20,613 42,494 | 110,029 22,195 364,403 
Totals to stockyards.... 42 1,362 (2gh71 10,490 13,547 22,4386 633 120,681 
Direct to packers........ 17,795 32,780 41,552 12,714 20,388 72,597 20,840 218, 666 
Direct for export........ 25 22 323 87 1,382 5, 252 94 7,185 
_ Country points in other 
| provinces!............. _ _ — 322 He sWitt 9,744 628 17,871 
| 
Total Inward 
| Movement— 
eS ee ee 188 2,424 | 179,260 40,092 79,972 | 285,591 1,838 539,365 
Oi 6s we nie a sis oie 126 621 260, 257 2,001 19,872 99,671 283 382, 831 
Sheep and lambs...... <a —_ 265 22,879 2,542 637 6,400 — 32,723 


1 4 
ee 


1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 


2 Movement to 


arms from stockyards and plants, and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country 


r 
| points in another province. 
| 


; 
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Section 3.—Storage and Warehousing 


This Section carries data on licensed grain storage and the public warehousing industry 
only. Information on other types of storage may be obtained from the following sources: 
cold storage and storage of food—Economics Branch of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture; storage of petroleum and petroleum products—Energy Statistics Section of 
the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, DBS; customs warehouses—Port 
Administration Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 


Licensed Grain Storage.—Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
amounted to 677,199,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1965, the increase over the same date of 1964 
being 4,102,000 bu. Greater capacity in Western country elevators accounted for the 
total increase plus a 265,000-bu. drop in other storage positions. The movement of grain 
in and out of storage during 1965-66 is discussed at p. 910; Table 26 gives the amount 
in storage at three dates during the year. On July 31, 1966, 57.9 p.c. of the licensed 
storage capacity was occupied as compared with 69.8 p.c. on the same date of 1965. 


26.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1964-65 and 1965-66 


Crop Year and Licensed Canadian Grain! Proportion of 
Storage Position Storage in Licensed Storage 
Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Dec. 1, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, 


1964 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 
7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. p.c. p.c: p.c. 
1964-65 
Western country........ SORES: Soeur 378,486 | 229,906 | 248,788 | 302,221 60.7 65.7 79.8 
Interior, private and mill #e ts canes 17,908 10,846 10,528 10,177 60.6 58.8 56.8 
Interiors germinal yee eel nai. as 18, 100 5,553 5, 854 a 30.7 32.3 30.8 
PAO heCOase rs. F.. cree e eae te meer ts 24, 846 15,023 12,775 8,906 60.5 51.4 35.8 
Churchill. CST ERR, SE es 5,000 4,700 4,700 4,393 94.0 94.0 87.9 
Fort William-Port Arthurs. de eee 106,421 63 , 634 88 , 932 70,130 59.8 83.6 65.9 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 566 32,817 12,632 25,016 89.7 34.5 68.4 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POTS dct hen as ee een eee 20,100 12,543 8,152 10, 863 62.4 40.6 54.0 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 58,440 40,049 22,318 28 , 202 68.5 38.2 48.3 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 6,757 2,724 4,184 93.5 Sid 57.9 
Totals, 1964-65............... 673,097 | 421,827 | 417,353 | 469,664 62.7 62.0 69.8 
Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, | Dee. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, 
1965 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 
000 bu. | 7000 bu. | 000 bu. | 7000 bu. p.c. pic. p.c. 
1965-66 
WestermiCOuntry....ccree ken «ct ceenios 382,853 | 246,444 | 245,346 | 251,367 64.4 64.1 65.7 
Interior, private and mill............. 17,748 6, 626 7,803 8,012 SS 44.0 45.2 
Interiors terminals, 5 eis... ese 18, 100 5,106 4,114 3,719 28.2 22.7 20.5 
Paciici@oast.. wes nie oasceteeies 24,846 12,562 14,629 15,327 50.6 58.9 61a 
@hurehill so 5358 ee ee cots erteders 5,000 739 829 4,137 14.8 16.6 2.7 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 106,321 39,386 84,090 61,748 37.0 Aa! 58.1 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 566 26,210 6,211 8,486 TAL 17.0 23.2 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POrts 2. Resa OP eee eS. 20,100 9,717 5,574 7,801 48.3 27.7 38.8 
Lower {St. Lawrence ports............ 58, 440 33, 818 14,501 29,044 57.9 24.8 49.7 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 5,300 2, 011 2, 226 73.3 27.8 30.8 
Totals, 1965-66............... 677,199 385, 908 385, 108 381,867 57.0 56.9 57.9 


(nS Oe A eee eee 


1 Includes a small quantity of rapeseed in 1965-66. 
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The Public Warehousing Industry 


The summary statistics of the warehousing industry presented in Table 27 cover the 
operations of the majority of firms offering general merchandise and refrigerated storage 


facilities to the public. 


Associations and organizations such as co-operatives operating 


warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor are packing houses and 
other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their respective businesses. 
‘Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a general warehousing 


business. 


-27._Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods, 


1962-66 
Item N 1962 1963 
@ompanies reporting...................000- No. 104 138 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc........ $ 65,173,924 | 83,930,051 
Warehousing Facilities— 
General merchandise!..................6. cu. ft.| 53,723,491 | 77,108,607 
Refrigerated goods...............0.e000- es 34,918,978 | 45,259,631 
_Revenue— 
meorice, SAM). i wre. eles ues $ 15,906,836 | 20,883,783 
Cartage and moving..................... $ | 7,287,727 | 6,428,081 
CEMA COUS 5 66.0.4 5 /Asihiers 6. tis 'e 00-6 haa bce $ 6,773,633 9,394, 843 
BL OUSIO REVENUE. oa cise.s 5. s0k scons es $ 29,968,196 | 36,706,707 
|Qperating expenses...........c.ese0ececcees $ 27,784,302 | 33,679,586 
| Net Operating Revenue............ $ 2,183,894 | 3,027,121 
Employees, average.................. oped No. 3,137 4,033 
Salaries and wages.............0..c0eeee es $ | 14,141,772 | 17,279,118 
| Motor Vehicles— 
We 1G. Smoot) Bos aliony! No. 634 602 
Retort, Sree, MOU | OO OF ee 148 130 
| Trailers and semi-trailers................ 4 206 158 


1964 


152 
90,680,374 


83, 047,067 
44,620,942 


22,471,734 
9,113,060 
10,845, 159 


42,429,953 
39,657,425 
2,772,528 


4,403 
20,034, 223 


652 
165 
253 


1965 


152 
91,210,700 


86, 493, 705 
44,058,489 


22,102,879 
10,519, 532 
12,434,851 


45,057, 262 
42,470,941 
2,586,321 


4,679 
21,501,114 


671 
166 
296 


1966 


145 
97,682,008 


79,915,420 
40, 241,832 


25, 548,617 
11,744, 728 
14,078,774 


51,372,119 
47,180,708 
4,191,411 


4,625 
23,470,574 


692 
196 
311 


cu. ft. in 1964; 969,586 cu. ft. in 1965; and 1,037,370 cu. ft. in 1966. 


| ' Includes storage space for household goods amounting to 997,900 cu. ft. in 1962; 900,000 cu. ft. in 1963; 1,047,090 
| 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations* 


previous year. 
Increase. 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


| For the year 1965, 2,615 local co-operatives reported a total business volume of 
$1,851,800,000, assets of $888,000,000 and membership of 1,615,000. A reduction in 
wheat sales brought the volume of business down slightly from the record levels of the 
Assets were up by $70,000,000, with all provinces contributing to the 
Reporting associations decreased by 28 but reported membership increased by 
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19,000. Volume of business in 1965 consisted of the following: marketing of farm products, 
$1,240,500,000; sales of supplies, $556,400,000; service revenue (trucking, grinding, seed 
cleaning, etc. ), $43,600,000, and miscellaneous income (rent, interest, dividends, ete.), 
$11,300,000. As in previous years, marketing and purchasing co- operatives were the 
dominant group of co-operatives in 1965, accounting for 96 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively, 
of total volume and total assets. Service and fishermen’s co-operatives tied up the 
remainder. 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives recorded a total volume of business of 
$1,774,600,000, a decrease of $6,000,000 from the previous year, but total assets increased 
from $698,000,000 to $762,000,000 in the same period. Business volume included: farm 
product marketings, $1,201,700,000; sales of supplies, $549,400,000; service revenue, 
$13,100,000; and miscellaneous income, $10,400,000. Farm product marketings were 
down $32,000,000 during the year as a result of a decrease in grain sales which more than 
offset gains in other farm products. Grain sales at $574,000,000 were down $69,000,000, 
reflecting a drop-off in Canadian wheat exports from the peak levels of 1964. Grain and 
seeds continued to be the largest class of farm products handled by co-operatives, ac- 
counting for 48 p.c. of total marketings, followed by dairy products, 25 p.c., and livestock 
18 p.c. On a provincial basis, the bulk of grains and seeds and livestock were handled 
by Prairie Province co-operatives, while those in Ontario and Quebec marketed 54 p.c. 
of the dairy products. Sales of supplies recorded an increase of $26,000,000 or 5 p.c. over 
the preceding year. The increase was broadly based, being shared by all sales categories 
except seed, and all provinces except Nova Scotia. Food products represented 27 p. ¢. 
of supply sales, followed by feed, 23 p.c., and petroleum 16 p.c. Quebec led the provinces 
in value of supply sales with 22 p.c. of the total, followed by Saskatchewan with 21 p.c. 
and Ontario with 16 p.c. Alberta experienced the greatest sales growth during the year 
with a gain of 13 p.c. Total assets of marketing and purchasing co-operatives rose to 
$762,000,000 at the end of 1965, an increase of $65,000,000 or 9 p.c. 


Service co-operatives perform such services as rural electrification, medical insuranee, 
transportation, grazing, cold storage and seed cleaning for their members. For 1965, 
1,029 of these co-operatives reported a total membership of 279,000 and a, total busi 
cakes of $45,973,000. Business volume in 1965 was composed of: service revenue, 
$30,041,000; miscellaneous income, $732,000; and sales of products and supplies, 
$15,200,000. Total assets amounted to $107, 713, 000 compared with $105,145,000 in the 
preceding year. Fishermen’s co-operatives reporting for 1965 numbered 91 with 11,000 
members and total assets of $17,819,000; business volume was $31,247,000 as against 
$27,264,000 in 1964 and consisted of fish marketings, $24,981,000; fishing and other 
supplies, $5,570,000; service revenue, $505,000; and miscellaneous income, $191,000. 


Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies and wholesalers for the farm products and supplies of the local co- 
operatives. The wholesales reported sales of $413,000,000 in 1965, an increase of 
$30,000,000 or 8 p.c. over the previous year. The largest sales items were: livestock, 
$90,000,000; food products, $66,000,000; feed, $61,000,000; and petroleum, $51,000,000: 
Total assets amounted to $146,000,000 ait the end of 1965, an increase of $23,000,000 01 
19 p.c. during the year. 


Not included in the above and in the statistics of Tables 28 and 29 are the Arctic 
co-operatives started in the Canadian North under the Co-operative Development Prograr 
in 1959, which caught the interest of the local people and have continued to make steady 
progress. At the end of 1965 there were 22 co-operatives in operation in the Northwes! 
Territories and northern Quebec and eight groups were in the formative stage. Tota 
sales of these co-operatives at the time were in excess of $1,000,000, some of the individua 
co-operatives reaching the $100,000 level. 
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28.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 1960-65 
and by Province 1964 and 1965 


Share- Sales of 

F Associ- Sales of Total 
Year and Province ations noe Products payne Business! 

) No. No $’000 $000 $’000 
1960 (crop year ended July 31).................. 1,934 | 1,319,187 973,958 368,090 || 1,362,596 
1961 Ms gl ES RS RE De, Serene e 1,914 1,324,270 1,019,819 391,761 1,430,197 
1962 3 ay mene. ey eae: 1,877 1, 287,562 928 , 502 423 ,302 1,372,605 
195 (ealendar year)......6 0.0... ce cece ees 1,583 1,339,000 1,100,200 489, 000 1,617,900 
1964 ae 2 pelag ER 3. AN aR eS 1,546 1,305,000 1,234,000 522,800 1,780,500 
1965 4 SSOP EASES 100 Seis ep We 650 apd) 1,495 | 1,307,000 | 1,201,700 549,400 || 1,774,600 

X\ 
| Province 

Pemmrmerdiand 2.82... bs ee eas ovecten vw 1964 40 8,000 300 6,000 6,300 
| 1965 39 9,000 200 6,500 6, 800 
Pemce Edward Island..........5........003 1964 15 9,000 5,700 5,300 11,100 
: 1965 17 9,000 4,900 5,600 10,600 
Nova EC UIAT NT. eee ee, Mee, Rae Ee 1964 80 27,000 21,400 21,000 42,900 
1965 81 25,000 23 , 800 18,100 42,400 
Memerunswick.oy Eo}. ok. k.. 1964 54 16,000 10,800 13,200 24,300 
| 1965 53 17,000 11,800 13,900 26,100 
Quebec senna CidreemiAc ave ree ca Sis dae ctiains Siete 1964 464 86,000 150,000 117,000 272,000 
1965 438 84,000 155,300 119, 700 278,700 
Ontario Ac We Age ee oh ee Same CRO EO Be a 1964 234 110,000 111,600 89, 200 205, 600 
| 1965 223 106, 000 118,100 91,600 214,500 
Manitoba ReAa atrae ND o dove stem LAR a a Se a 1964 12 185,000 122,500 38, 500 163, 700 
| 1965 103 187,000 127,700 39,900 169, 800 
mmenccnewari 0 es Sioa Ae 1964 313 442000 412,500 107,300 527,500 
1965 306 449 000 362,600 114, 700 485, 500 
Alberta peste tA. GAA oro PASE BY 1964 137 246, 000 214,000 58,300 273,800 
1965 138 236 , 000 205, 400 66, 100 273,500 
British Columbia ie. oh dh tcon lsd, byySes dued 1964 91 51,000 70,300 37,500 108,900 
1965 91 52,000 79, 000 40,600 - 120,900 
Mmpeprovincial, 02)..6.00)..5.00 0.00.0: 1964 6 125,000 114,900 29 , 500 144,500 
| 1965 6 133,000 112,900 32,700 145,800 


i 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 Includes other revenue. 


29.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 
| Product Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
| No. $7000 No. $7000 
MTS erp! loch te, Tou tbaad,. tswoticolensd. Low 8 can 679 | 1,234,000 588 | 1,201,700 
| IRS i PEIN ES a erehve hE din SER «0 wR EE 307 282,300 289 296 ,600 
k REMY VeDCinDles en. ee ee 119 45,900 97 46,900 
ratmnridsoedsy 6205 85013 Ue ee ele eee 66 643, 000 51 574, 100 
| Livestock and livestock products................cceceeeees 244 196,600 203 218,000 
IE AN POULETY<.... o ce cee ce lence cccceuececbsccees 97 51,900 92 51,200 
TEAS AS aoe a Be Ry Abeta Loe «ce of SL ek Ra Ded Se 6 4,400 6 4,800 
| MEN MIS ees 6 chars wal vec Wik 4 Ugh bh etc oeas 3 1,600 2, 1,400 
See, eters. FL ATR. GIOOC RE Jeo I. & 1,600 5 1,800 
| Fur 11 600 4 600 
} 2 13 500 10 400 
mcrae e005.) RY Ea Ee a 30 5,600 31 5,900 
} 
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29.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 1964 and 1965— 


concluded 
1964 1965 
Product Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No. $’000 No. $’000 
Purchasing 2 < cee ees bbs s See ele tS eee SRG Selewle Seo CIS 1,333 522,800 1,302 549,400 
HOOdkDrOMUCIS. BRA. «2... AAR ns pas fee neti oe fac See eho+ 754 141,200 697 150,700 
Clothing andshome furnishings. «.)..- ne -mik eee eat. > 467 15,600 447 17,000 
ard wares sake ite. ce | teeta TH TR rota. « Sei etd 757 37,800 781 38,700 
Petroledin products pcace: vnice seme cals leon een ie 610 85,500 643 90,300 - 
Feed; fertilizer and spray material a.a.. 6.6. ace aulan. oe © 919 155,100 828 161,900 
Machinery,and equipment... 2... fesse te ite tease eee 238 33, 400 194 35,700 
Buildine materials wessen mses oe eee ce wero enicereeies 384 30,100 340 30,800 
Miscellaneousyr nt oft S25 Odes oe Oak beereics: = 636 24,100 573 24,300 | 
Totalsiueas. . ces BAG... eae eeee otlels sb dee hide. fame ake 2,012 1,756,800 1,890 1,751,100 


1 Duplication exists as most associations handle more than one product. 


PART II.—_GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE | 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of 
the Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. : 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.*—The Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 
1952, ce. 25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of 
three—a chief commissioner and two commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are’ 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and. 
other principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,100, including Canadian Government Elevators staff. | 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, | 
and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western Canada 
and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, as well 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. | 
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as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as grain 
dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by 
the Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 


To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or 


neglect of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act ; and any 


other matter arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 

In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four assistant commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These assistant commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 


respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject at 


any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 


The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring wheat handled through terminal elevators, 
the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with grain of 
like grade only. 


The Grain Research Laboratory, located at Winnipeg, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year. Fundamental research is also 
undertaken; the program is directed toward better understanding of what constitutes 
quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing quality. 


In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water F reight Rates Act (RSC 
‘1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
Maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- 
‘chased by such licensees. 


) The Canadian Wheat Board.*-—-The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of “the marketing in an orderly 
Manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada’’ and now operates 
under RSC 1952, c. 44 as amended. The Board accomplishes its objective through regula- 
tion and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering into agreements 
with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly flow of grain 
through each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the producer to the 
domestic or overseas buyer. 


In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. 
Tn its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, 
on occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, 
in his capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes 
the transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat 
from the Board. 


| When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 


* Revised by R. L. Kristjanson, Executive Assistant, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by The Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system and, by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel, 


The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
_ elevators to large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 
is carried out by the railways. ‘The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those . 
relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators _ 
at Fort William—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Lakehead or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. — 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The» 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, | 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per | 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash | 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. | 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices. 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The. 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part- 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions | 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated | 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. _ . 
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Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 
| The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation 
and in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, 
information, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed 
to assist in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture 
and the remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to 
protect the consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give either their organizations or a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture such as Canada now has, the 
producer is dependent on.the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 
have long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
incorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance 
to them. In the federal field, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act 
encourages marketing under a co-operative plan. 


| Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
sither by a producers’ board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 
that pertaining to milk control boards, to producer marketing boards and to industry 
marketing commissions. Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in 
Subsection 1, pp. 918-920, and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price 
support for certain key products is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 481-482. 


{| 
i 


| 


Product Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agriculture co- 
yperate in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. Some 
control over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products 
s exercised by the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (see p. 930). 

_ Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
ut all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of provin- 
tial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughterhouses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
oy the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
shat enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of 
foods sold and over misleading advertising of foods and drugs. 

Marketing Controls.—The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the 
jate 1930s, the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the 
Pe blishment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return for his 
oroduct, less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus, the 
Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative iareetine 
Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agricultural 
*roducts Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural 
wroducts except wheat, has continuously served agricultural producers since 1939. 


| The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their 
wroducts by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of 
: product. The Government may undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial 


/ 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch of the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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payment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for 
handling; sales returns are made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed 
initial payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to producers 
for the previous three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of 
Agriculture who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. In 1967 
the only agreement made was with respect to apples for processing. 


Milk Control Legislation—Most of the provinces enacted milk control legislation 
before 1940. Many of them finance these milk-control agencies out of public funds, others 
finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most milk-control agencies 
have authority to carry out some system of licensing which provides for the revocation 
of such licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conform with the order: 
of the milk control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board sets the minimum price 
which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, that is, milk 
actually sold for fluid consumption. In Ontario and British Columbia, formulas are taker 
as a guide in the setting of minimum prices. Most provinces also set either minimum 01 
fixed wholesale and retail prices for fluid milk. The wholesale and retail prices are fixed ir 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan; minimum prices are established i 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Alberta. However, maximum but not minimum prices ar 
set in Manitoba and no control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retai 
levels in Ontario and British Columbia; in these three provinces some degree of pric 
competition between store and home delivery sales has developed. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) authorit) 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, t 
arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, t 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk, and (2) authority to requir 
a bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made ti 
producers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers 
distributors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, producers t 
give notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor, and the prohibition of dis 
tributors requiring capital investment from producers. 


At the national level, a Canadian Dairy Commission was established and starte 
operating on Apr. 1, 1967. This is a new departure in the area of agricultural marketing 
it is the first time with any farm product that a national agency and provincial agencle 
have authority to deal with the same industry in their respective areas of jurisdictior 
The Canadian Dairy Commission complements provincial function by regulating th 
marketing and pricing of milk and milk products that move in interprovincial or inte! 
national trade. Briefly, the function of the Commission is to provide efficient produce! 
of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour an 
investment and to provide consumers with a continuous and adequate supply of dair 
products of high quality. The Commission administers the funds provided by the Feder: 
Government for stabilization purposes. (See also p. 482.) 


Producer Marketing Boards.—During the 1930s strong support developed for legisl: 
tion whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain conditior 
to control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing Act of 19° 
attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved ultra vires. The Natur 
Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act 1936 was intra vires of provincial governme!. 
powers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has evolved © 
all ten provinces. 
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: While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
experience and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
powers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
constituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
produced in a designated area. A producers’ board, in at least some provinces, may set 
production quotas for each farmer. One producers’ board may control the marketing of 
several related commodities and the designated area may be either the whole or part of a 
‘province. A producer vote is usually required to establish a producer marketing board 
whose powers are delegated either by a provincial marketing board, which has certain 
‘supervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


| The powers of a producers’ board provided by provincial legislation are necessarily 
limited to intraprovincial. trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, the 
Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect to interprovincial 
and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intraprovincial trade 
under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council the right to 
authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons engaged 
in the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes of the 
board, the creation of reserves and equalization of returns. 


In 1966 there were 107 such marketing boards, including the Canadian Wheat Board 
‘(previously excluded from the total), organized in Canada, 62 of which were in the 
Province of Quebec and 20 in Ontario; each of the other provinces with the exception of 
‘Newfoundland had one or more boards. It is estimated that about 42 p.c. of the 1966 
farm cash income was received from sales made under the control of provincial marketing 
board plans, including the following commodities: hogs, certain dairy products, poultry, 
‘wool, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, sugar beets, potatoes, other vegetables, fruits, seed corn, 
white beans, honey, maple products and pulpwood. As at Oct. 31, 1966, 41 of these 
provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of interprovincial and 
export trade from the Federal Government. Five boards had received authority with 
regard to seven commodities to collect levies in excess of administrative expenses. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


| The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments that came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the 
Provisions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between 
‘the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 
82, 33, 33A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
‘as in 1960. 

Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of insur- 


| * Revised by D. H. W. Henry, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Ottawa. 
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ance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted 
originally in 1889. Although Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect 
of prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribu. 
tion, or if the arrangement ‘“‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering 
into or expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject 
to Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which 
relates only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply 
if the arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export 
trade or on the businesses of Canada competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger that has or is likely te 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public, 


Sect. 33A deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination” and “predatory 
price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy ir 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lowe) 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency 0} 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy i 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances t 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of suck 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customer 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn suck 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale o: 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are t 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant becaust 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of “‘resalt 
price maintenance”. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a persor 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused or counselled the refusa 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier dic 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “‘loss 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such article 
might reasonably expect. 


The Director of Combines Investigations and Research is responsible for investigatiny 
combines and other restrictive practices, and the Restrictive Trade Practices Commissio! 
is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the partie 
under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister of Consumer and Corporat. 
Affairs. When there are reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice i 
engaged in, the Director may obtain from the Commission authorization to examin 
witnesses, search premises, or require written returns. After examining all the informatio: | 

| 
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available, if the Director believes that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he 
submits a statement of the evidence to the Commission and to the parties believed to be 
responsible for the practice. The Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears 
argument on behalf of the Director in support of his statement, and hears argument and 
receives evidence on behalf of any persons against whom ee eee have been made in 
the statement. Following this hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to 
the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, ordinarily required to be published 
within thirty days. 

Under the provisions of the Act, general inquiries may be made into restraints of 
trade which, although not forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. The 
courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punishment 
for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from em- 
barking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a 
merger or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for 
such an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. 
Prosecutions for offences against the substantive provisions of the legislation (other than 
‘Sect. 83C which is punishable only on summary conviction) may be taken either in the 
provincial courts or with the consent of the accused in the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


| In the period Jan. 1, 1965 to Aug. 31, 1967, the following reports of inquiries under 
the legislation were published :— 

(1) Monopoly in Distribution of Propane, British Columbia. 

(2) Thomson Newspapers’ Acquisition of the Fort William Times-Journal. 

(3) Shipping Conference Arrangements and Practices. 

| (4) Street Paving Tenders in the City of Hull, Que. 

) (5) The John Street Pumping Station Contract, Metropolitan Toronto, Ont. 

(6) Distribution and Pricing of Pesticides. 

(7) Pricing Practices of Miss Mary Maxim Ltd. 

(8) Pricing of Ready-Mixed Concrete, Windsor, Ont. 

(9) North Star and Shell Gasoline Consignment Plans. 

(10) Trade Practices in the Phosphorus Products and Sodium Chlorate Industries. 
| (11) ‘‘Specials’” in Eggs, Kingston Area, Ont. 

| (12) Glued-Laminated Timbers. 

| 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from 
the Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


| The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 
‘some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
‘to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, provincial government 
liquor authorities operated 1,136 retail stores and had 96 agencies in smaller centres of 
‘population. 

| Government revenue specifically related to alcoholic beverages and details of sales by 
value and volume for each province are given below. DBS report, The Control and Sale 
of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202) shows further detail as well as 
volume figures of production and warehousing transactions, the value and volume of 
imports and exports and the assets and liabilities of provincial liquor commissions. 
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—Revenue of Provincial and Territorial Governments Specifically Derived from the Control 
and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Nors.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well ag 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
levied by eight provinces. 


1965 1966 
cae Tax, Sais AM a 
Province or Territory licences icences 
ne Se and Total s be eros and - Total 
FOI. Permits, POLE eee Permits, | 
and Other and Other 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Newiloundlandsrease es. mee er 3,408 4,224 7,632 3,920 4,592 8,512 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,684 591 2,275 1,812 645 2,457 
INOVaL SCOblas gat ayia ue sree ema 13, 662 405 14,067 15,005 331 15,336 
Newi Brunswick, Wy. S2scse se oe 11,422 364 11,786 11,907 388 12,295 
Quebect.4.n1). ees oe. ee 39,621 20,930 60,551 60,376 21,776 82,152 
Ontanioeean st meen ere 84,920 29,616 114,536 95,987 30, 753 126,740 
Manitoba sedi tess seecsts aoe. eee 15,412 3,409 18,821 17,924 3,404 21,328 
Das katchew ances. aeons cae et seca 16,765 416 17,181 18,443 468 18,911 
Alberta: ai kee Le eae 26,640 1,691 28,331 29,212 1, 846 31, 058 
BritishiCoum bide asa ore ee 35,129 626 30,709 41,154 666 41,820 
MuUKOneL ertitornyseres. aoe . Sete ese 880 116 996 921 132 1,053 
Northwest Territories............... 988 72 1,060 Hey) 69 1,226 
Canad 4 i6:chjacbueee ee 250,531 62, 460 312,991 297,818 65,070 362,888 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 


commission on general sales tax collections. 


Revenue of the Federal Government specifically derived from the control and taxation — 


of alcoholic beverages comprising excise duties, excise taxes, import duties and certain 
fees and licences in that connection is shown in Table 2. 


2.—Revenue of the Federal Government Specifically Derived from the Control and Taxation | 


of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Note.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 
On Spirits.233. Ses 9 Fe. SER EE 143, 616 152,907 155,545 165, 638 193,159 
Bixeisedutyis Meco cin ee eee 113,689 122,021 129,399 134,716 156, 942 
TGICEN CES ICT ee coe met errr er ner rete 8 8 0) 8 9 
Ima portidut yA Mee nee teeta 29,919 30,878! 26,137 30,914 36, 208 
On: Beet 5550 Fs 5 hls ied sens 93,257 98,354 103,116 105,685 108, 234 
FUXCISeAULY teen meee re 93,051 98 ,097 102,914 105,386 107,917 
Licencess ary, Ob. See, SR: 3 Y 3 3 3 
FIM POT Guuyiaw pee hes ee eee ie 203 2541 199 296 314 
On Wimelee. Shite. aot: eee eens 5,223 6,417 5,504 6,634 7,203 
Hxcise taxess suisse ere 3,350 SCA 3,814 4,092 4,402 
IMAPOLt duty one eee 1,873 2,690! 1,690 2,542 2,801 
COCAIS2 yas Loe Rea eee us 242,096 257,678 264,165 277,957 308,596 


1 Includes an import surcharge of 15 p.c. ad valorem effective from June 25, 1962 to Feb. 20, 1963, when it was | 


reduced to 10 p.c. ad valorem. The import surcharge was removed entirely as of Apr. 1, 1963. 2 Drawbacks 
and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 
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_ Table 3 shows the value of sales of alcoholic beverages in 1964-66 but it should be 
oted that these figures do not always represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic 
everages to the consumer because, when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees 
: known. 


3.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory ee $$ | 

1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
AIAN SN cls cokes Goer dices 6, 683 7,421 8,570 635 631 626 
rince Edward Island............... 2,939 3,308 3, 564 345 367 377 
MMS COLE 55. te cu les wrasse» Soaeen o heels 18, 483 19,504 21,536 2,902 2,914 3,056 
fPeMDrUunNS WICK. ........ 0065 calc te x 13,094 17 15,894 2,764 2,741 2,796 
| 10. Jo SIGCSE Rn sei aE he ea 109,084 94,879 131,651 21,259 19,339 28 , 504 
Paris ees ait ered sree eae ees 203, 356 222,104 252,651 26 , 287 28, 752 32,633 
BRS st. SMe les oc oe eed ithe 24, 434 25,890 28, 499 3, 282 3,597 4,051 
PALCNE WAN 0.0 csier:ccot-c-s oc creeaee wee 20,855 22,431 25, 285 3,350 3,607 3,957 
I ona ach Soo haiticg buried 40,907 42,559 47 , 983 5,064 5,606 6,546 
MMPCOLUIM DIG... 5 ccs cc esos ce es 59,595 64,825 78,304 7,903 9 , 249 12,194 
fpene Lerritory: 6.0006 .0. cece sees 1,032 1,040 tis 169 168 197 
forthwest Territories............... 987 1,066 1,268 121 159 196 
| WPAN AGS 55 caioni s bacdewiees 501,449 520, 204 616,378 74,081 77,130 95,133 
| Beer Totals 

1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
} 
| LE LES Ss a oo 13,464 14,428 15,719 20,782 22,480 24,915 
rince Edward Island............... 1,832 2,001 2,301 5,116 5,676 6, 242 
Mecotinl?.. A400 Sia ae A 17,815 18,351 20,119 39, 200 40, 769 44,711 
BM EUNS WICK. 60:5. alslas ele cay elee « 5 12,540 14,026 15,757 28,398 31,944 34,447 
| i Roya Risa eee aie 118,842 134,418 138,052 249, 185 248 , 636 298 , 207 
| 1. GR SI ESA E@ 2 0) Oly Se ne 191,540 199,797 242,196 421,183 450,653 527,480 
; SITS a5 ASG Waele ne te Mae reeeaet gam 32,626 32,210 32,542 60,342 61,697 65, 092 
PROCEWAN........ 0020. - sees cece 26, 166 26,616 27,646 50,371 52,654 56,888 
| CHESS oh a Nea ee) See 36,641 37,044 40,539 82,612 85, 209 95,068 
MEECOLUID DIA. v, o.c je sure snes se 49 625 50,811 50,642 117,123 124,885 141,140 
| Va ge re 1,189 1,146 1,171 2,390 2,354 2,541 
orthwest Territories............... 1,039 1,128 1,205 2,147 2,353 2,669 

@anada Pore Noe... Gen eens 503,319 531,976 587,889 || 1,078,849 | 1,129,310 | 1,299,400 


| Volume of sales, as shown in Table 4, is a more realistic indicator of trends in con- 
imption, although, as a measure of personal consumption by Canadians, it is subject to 


1e same limitations as value sales in respect of purchases by non-residents. 


4.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66 


| 
| 
| 
i 


; ' Spirits Wines 

Province or Territory OO - 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
’000 gal. 7000 gal. ’000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. 
impoundland.................e000: 216 216 257 70 57 55 
janee Hdward Island............... 94 103 108 40 54 52 
WMRRCOULA SS 07 ioih ono vivislels wie oles oe 603 634 699 381 375 387 
| 6 rr 391 475 473 345 338 341 
IE ais. ST oe. wth. wlnd ood 3,695 3,061 4,159 2,683 2,253 3, 264 
M6 hoa eka vovhcagume' 7,466 7,668 8,724 3,702 3,686 4,024 
SO ahaa lel ap ieee eredramet 814 828 885 454 485 520 
BUMPECDOWAN, . 2.05.05 oc cce sce dee cles 695 713 799 496 529 565 
MME ois I els «Shale oe «Sis ve 1,258 1,295 1,451 696 758 895 
“itish emi bia 2. iseg. 2410... 2,044 2,193 2,659 1,199 1,396 1,862 
EELOETTILOTY:: .. 6 oho. csc owe 2 28 27 32 16 14 18 
orthwest Territories............... 26 26 31 10 13 17 


UT | ee ee ere ee 17,330 17,239 20,277 10,092 9,958 12,000 
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4.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66—concluded 


Totals 
Province or Territory 
1964 1965 1964 1965 1966 

000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. ’000 gal. 7000 gal. ’000 gal. 
Newitoundland@eemmass cre temet te tee 3,893 3,668 3,959 4,179 3,941 4,271 
Prince Edward Island............... 622 696 796 56 853 956 
INOVa SCOURS: cue ce em eneneeeeiaeiecs 6,625 6,875 7,506 7,609 7, 884 8,592 
INGw. Bruns WiICln.. een hie ear on sane 4,417 5,246 5,541 5,153 6,059 6,355 
QMuebeCiesischonocis on muidtees osetia ees 80,635 85,317 85,544 87,013 90,631 92,967 
ONtATIO ‘see ee eee eae 99,690 103,871 107,640 110,858 115, 225 120, 388 
ManIGODaNe eee oe moc ine 13,768 13,442 1a} VA 15,036 14,755 14,627 
Saskatchewan-. Mais Hove ees 11,345 11,467 11,926 12,536 12,709 13, 290 
740 CY): ee OR © SOAS BG coerced 18,451 18,679 19,193 20,405 20,732 21,539 
Britisha@olumbiage ....- tes Guanes 24,049 24, 406 23 , 950 27,292 27,995 28,471 
Wulconsl erritoryasjeee cacti ee 264 266 308 307 
Northwest Territories.............+- 243 263 278 279 302 326 

Canadawi.d: ....4.% FS. 6 264, 002 274,196 280,019 


291, 424 301,393 312,296 © 


Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Board was established by the 
National Energy Board Act, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 46) for the broad purpose of assuring the 
best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for the regulation in the 
public interest of the construction and operation of oil and gas pipelines subject to the juris 
diction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines 
the export and import of gas, the export of electric power and the construction of those lines 
over which such power is exported. The Board is also required to study and keep unde 
review all matters relating to energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canad: 
and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary or advisable in the publi 
interest with regard to such matters. The Act also authorizes the extension of the expor 
and import provisions to oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. Amendment 
made to the regulations in 1966 increased the quantities of electric power and energy tha, 
the Board may authorize by order to be exported, authorized the Board to handle applica 
tions for the exportation and importation of small quantities of gas where the size of thi 
transaction does not justify the usual procedure, and empowers the Board to authoriz 
the export power under emergency conditions. The Board, which reports to the Ministe 
of Energy, Mines and Resources, consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and three othe 
members. 


The National Oil Policy, announced in 1961, had the initial objective of attainin; 
certain target levels of oil production, including natural gas liquids. Production, whicel 
in 1960 had averaged only 544,000 bbl./day, averaged an estimated 1,012,000 bbl. /da) 
in 1966, an increase of about 90,000 bbl. /day over 1965. Although both domestic ant 
export markets contributed to the growth in 1966, demand for Canadian oil in the Unite: 
States was particularly buoyant and large-scale shipments of propane started moving t 
Japan in the final quarter of the year. Two problems in this area received intensiv 
study during 1966, the first relating to the rapid advance in Canada’s petroleum resoure 
base indicative of the need for expansion of markets for Canadian oil, and the othe 
relating to the inadequate refinery capacity in Ontario west of the Ottawa Valley which 
with the persistence of low prices and easy supply conditions on the world oil market 
has resulted in continuing pressure to use foreign-origin products in that area. | 


The National Power Policy, announced in 1963, stressed the need for taking ful 
advantage of evolutionary changes in the power industry for the provision of abundan 
electric energy at lowest possible cost and for a flexible export policy that would permi 
long-term export of large blocks of power to the United States to assist in the immediat 
development of large-scale Canadian power projects and the strengthening of Canada’ 
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palance-of-payments position. In pursuance of these aims, the Board co-operates with 
other agencies in the consideration of interprovincial and international interconnections 
of electric power systems. 


During 1966, the work of the Board included the issuing of 769 certificates, licences 
and orders, compared with 629 in 1965. Following public hearings, three certificates 
were issued authorizing the construction of additional gas pipeline facilities; the licences 
und orders issued concerned the export of electric power and energy, the export of natural 
zas and butanes and the import of natural gas and exemption orders, the latter relating 
to the construction of pipelines or branches or extensions not exceeding 25 miles in length. 
[he Board issued 521 orders relating to protection and safety in pipeline operations and 
sarried out numerous field inspections concerning the pressure-testing of new gas and oil 
ines, the re-testing of existing pipelines, the internal sandblasting of portions of pipeline 
to effect a decrease in frictional resistance, and the testing of gas compression and oil- 
pumping facilities and other installations. The financial aspects of operations of pipeline 
sompanies under the Board’s jurisdiction received continual scrutiny, and general surveil- 
ance was maintained over rates, tolls and tariffs. No requests for public hearings on 
rate matters were received during the year but studies were initiated relating to the 
levelopment of rate regulatory procedures. 


In the performance of its obligations in 1966, the Board carried out a number of 
special studies and maintained liaison with other responsible authorities. The develop- 
nent of the Canadian long-term energy forecast continued throughout the year and 
ip-to-date estimates of reserves and producibility for crude oil, natural gas and natural 
yas liquids were maintained. The Board co-operated in the study of the coal industry 
a Nova Scotia and a number of studies were continued or started during the year in the 
jeld of electric power, particularly with respect to the avoidance of large-scale power 
‘ailures, the development of the Lower Nelson River, the possible development of the 
Apper reaches of the St. John River in the State of Maine, and the interconnection of 
slectric power systems in Canada. It acted in an advisory capacity in the work associated 
with the decision to install a thermal-electric generating unit at the Trenton Plant of the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission and with the installation of power cables on the Prince 
idward Island-mainland causeway. The Board continued to co-operate in energy matters 
with the Canadian Standards Association in the preparation of standard codes for the 
lesign, construction and operation of pipelines, with the National Harbours Board and the 
vanadian Transport Commission in the design of specialized pipeline facilities for use on 
locks and in railyards, and with several departments of Government in the preparation 
of pipeline and electric power transmission maps. Research operations included the 
nyestigation and development of computer applications in the study of electric power 
systems. 


Trade Standards.*—The Standards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce consolidates under one Director the administration of the National Trade Mark and 
True Labelling Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, the 
Zlectricity Inspection Act, and the Gas Inspection Act. 


| Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the 
evelopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
leception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
sompliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
lescriptively label any commodity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid 
mublic deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 


as been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 
| 


* Revised by the Standards Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


| 


| 
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Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215), 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, 
a trade mark registered in Canada or for which application for registration has been made 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) prescribes 
the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires control of the 
type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and their periodic 
verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by short weight or 
short measure. During 1966, 682,620 prepackaged articles were checked for weigh or 
measure and 455,672 inspections of devices were made. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch, under the 
Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 20 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and the staff numbers 217. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, 1,425,479 meters 
were tested. In 1965, there were 6,137,398 electricity meters and 1,652,840 gas meters 
registered in Canada. 


Patents.*—Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


5.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Applications for patents................ee5- No. 25,447 26, 409 27,057 27,811 30,093 | 
Patents Cranteds.mc tides tthe: hase certeke ss 21, 659 21,225 23, 230 23, 451 24,241 

Granted to Canadians.............0005 « 1,844 1,682 1,768 1,734 1,131 
Caveatsigranted.< A0QU loge. Latate oe a 226 256 266 250 275 
Roignemeita stare ina teens ae cree ees « 24,161 24,180 25,313 26,487 27,795 
Fees receiveduneioneat . foe. Patios..as $ | 1,858,965 | 1,922,250 | 2,002,271 | 2,046,174 | 2,249,532 ° 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to 24,241 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1966. Roughly, 
68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the United 
States, 8 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 5 p.c. by 
residents of Canada. Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are 
available at a nominal fee. The Canadian Patient Office Record gives a brief digest of , 
each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japa 
Egypt, Germany, Ireland, Colombia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.*—Copyright protection is 
governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1924. Protection is 
automatic without any formality. However, a system of voluntary registration is pro- 
vided. Application for registration should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional 
Protocol .. . or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copy- 
right shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of 
the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


| Canada belongs to the’ Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without the formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


6.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Dopyrights registered............0eccceeees No. 6,479 7,279 7,098 7,244 7,720 
Industrial designs registered........... if Raat 684 788 814 846 1,030 
Cimber marks registered..............+06. # 1 3 2 1 3 
Assignments registered...............eeee0. s 1,213 1,279 1,165 1,021 2,421 
Fees BAVC, BOG. 805 5. cREk GN so we Rod $ 28, 634 31,145 31,040 32,818 37,651 
_ Trade Marks.}—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Regis- 


war General of Canada, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers 
l legislation concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from 
uly 1, 1954, former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union 
“abel Act and the Shop Cards Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an applica- 
ion for registration of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, 
Jttawa. 


- Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
veekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
ivery registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for 
‘egistration of a trade mark is $25, for advertisement of an application $15 and for registra- 
jon of a person as a registered user of a trade mark, $20. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
t Revised by the Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Registrar General of Canada, Ottawa. 
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7.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Trade marks registered..........scccessecs No. 4,438 4,620 4,905 4,824 5,097 
Trade mark registrations assigned.......... se 3,335 2,887 3,534 3,685 3,508 
Trade mark registrations renewed.......... * 1,961 2,657 3,105 By 821 2, (20 
Certified copies prepared.............2se00- st 1,412 1,529 1,415 1,866 . 24, 187 


Fees received, net.........sseccceccceccees $ 336, 212 346,387 363, 481 388, 682 412,568 


Subventions and Bounties on Coal.*—A major problem of the Canadian coal 
mining industry arises from the fact that its fields are situated far distant from the main 
consuming markets of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close 
proximity to the bituminous and anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation 
subventions, which have been maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were 
designed to further the movement of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible their 
laid-down costs with the laid-down costs of imported coals in various market areas. Since 
1963, an addition to subvention regulations has also enabled eastern Canadian coals to be 
made competitive with imported residual fuel oils in the Atlantic Provinces and the 
Province of Quebec. Subvention assistance is authorized by Parliamentary vote and 
payments are administered in accordance with regulations established by Orders in 
Council. 


* Revised by the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 


8.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1962-66 


_ Nore.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being on a calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. | 


Province 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


INGVAISCOLLA eee. < ctas cite tect aie cs ton 2,191,988 | 2,428,819 2,306,571 3,465,093 3, 647, 386 
$ 14,589,764 | 14,442,122 | 12,780,461 | 21,569,607 27,610,276 

Newsbrunswitha..cscceiee eo csien meee sis ton 114,186 191,765 407,120 582,192 767 , 90 
$ 221,984 540,351 1,263,668 1,808,219 1,925, 50( 
paskatChewanlsa... onsite ste sees cninosaaes ae ton 82,511 89,311 128,215 176,224 200, 27% 
$ 62,359 65, 542 93,415 122,547 135, 56: 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 57,539 63,346 51,296 65,006 50, 21( 
$ 150,595 172, 782 145,545 205,071 167, 58: 

British Columbia and Alberta export....... ton 634,855 716,740 | 1,001,280 |} 1,060,311 1,117, 08 
$ 2,408, 653 2,323,118 2,911,292 2,964,107 3, 129, 29: 

TOCRISH. Sods och. cesta ae ats Setoes ton 3,081,029 | 3,489,981 | 3,924,432 | 5,348,826 5, 782, 85: 


$ | 17,438,355 | 17,543,915 | 17,194,381 | 26,669,551 | 32,968,221 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of tht 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed t¢ 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for the 
payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted int¢ 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under thi: 
authority for the years 1962-66 were as follows:— i 


Item 1962 163 1964 1965 1966 


QUanUity..7.4 ccccoeten en wee tence: ton 420,036 482, 406 472, 968 337, 302 202, 181 
PTAOUDG: osc by dls ciara on ae ane $ 207,918 235,791 234,119 166, 964 100,079 
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PART IIJ.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first, under the heading of ‘Administration of Bankrupt Estates”’ 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 
heading of “Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act” which is compiled by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
_made under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) and, since 
1955, includes business failures only (see p. 934). The figures of assets and liabilities are 
estimates made by the debtor and, because they are not made uniformly, should be 
accepted with reservations. 


| Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—The Bankruptcy Act, which was last 
_revised in 1949, was amended by SC 1966, c. 32. These amendments were instigated by 
recent exposures and suggestions of illegal and improper practices in connection with 
bankruptcy proceedings or administration. They do not constitute a complete revision 
of the Bankruptcy Act but were rather designed to provide, as an interim measure, 
remedies to the most urgent areas of complaints. They provide the Superintendent of 
Bankruptcy with direct and immediate authority in the field of investigation and inquiry, 
and tighten the procedures and requirements in a number of areas, such as that of proposals 
which an insolvent person may make to his creditors. In other words, these amendments 
'were intended to provide remedies in situations where it had been shown by experience 
that abuses of the bankruptcy process are most likely to occur. The amendments also 
‘contain a new Part X entitled ‘“‘The Orderly Payment of Debts’ which may come into 
force in any province at the request of the provincial authorities concerned. This part 
came into force in Alberta on Apr. 17, 1967, and in Manitoba on June 1, 1967. 
| 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Estates Closed during 1965 under the Bankruptcy Act 


| 
BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE Act } 
| Province 
ae Bietutes Assets as Liabilities | Realization Costs of esha oes a 
Closed Estimated | as Estimated by Admini- |- of & 
- by Debtors | by Debtors Trustee stration Realicacion 
cad I OB IE a id ne dy i Ca id ca cy 
: No 3 $ $ $ p.c 
|S RSP ns ie ae = — _ —_ — —_ 
1 ae re eee 9 393, 000 321,000 90,000 38, 000 42 
| i See eae 35 453,000 1,793,000 154,000 68, 000 44 
Mo icc bigecsaccas 31 203 , 000 630,000 94,000 32,000 34 
Io, abe cds ae Gale os 1,494 11,370,000 41,261,000 4,717,000 2,199,000 46 
| on Ae ee 2,682 15,716,000 70,196,000 5, 703 , 000 2,802,000 49 
Me Pe, kk TRS. 33 920,000 1,915,000 408 , 000 126,000 ol 
al SRS eae 39 403 .000 902 , 000 133,000 47,000 35 
MS Sh ses eee 10 874,000 3,746,000 650, 000 245,000 38 
ici eb ie cos esiacss 118 1,304,000 4,239,000 568, 000 229,000 41 
Be eens hOdses — — _ —_ — — 
Motalssec. sks. s 4,547 31,636,000 | 125,003,000 12,517,000 | 5,786,000 46 
1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 
| 
ia 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Estates Closed during 1965 under the Bankruptcy Act—concluded 


Baer ssthtee pete PROPOSALS UNDER Sect. 27 (1)(a) 
Province 
or 
: Average 
Territory Paid to Retained | Percentage Prontaia Upacered Paid to 

Unsecured | by Secured | Recovered Clos palit titait Eatinnated Unsecured 
Creditors Creditors by Waa ba Deuter Creditors 

$ $ p.c No. $ ‘ti $ 

INiflicd Deas erorve torsssracta eo arereve ake evar9 — — — 1 22,000 6,000 - 

Deh Tear tee Sess Wee 38, 000 158,000 61 1 25,000 4,000 
NGS ita Giuelt tae as soe ee 60, 000 414,000 26 2 969,000 836,000 
N-Bi ce eeeee ten ae eas foe 42,000 308, 000 56 1 26,000 8,000 
Quer Pee RA Me. eee 1,499,000 7,688,000 22 189 8,007,000 1,322,000 
ONG ee eure se 1,897,000 19,825,000 30 37 6,936,000 969, 000 
Mangttevretre. item adton ins cree tee 233,000 324,000 29 3 244,000 25,000 

Sas lien paencratas cine Sieceret ae 68, 000 106,000 19 — _ — 
SAN Vawter ce octic coationeee ces 316,000 1,030,000 36 rm 122,000 56,000 
Bi Cea a ri. tartan Ries 251,000 1,075,000 31 8 569, 000 112,000 

NAWE TEE . biekiae can omits — _ — — —_— — 
TotalsH ya. seve cies .| 4,404, 000 30, 928, 000 28 244 16, 920, 000 3,338,000 


1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—The DBS statistics 


concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 
legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. The figures of Table 2 
cover business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, sales- 
men and executive personnel. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1957-66 


Year Sopcetion Que. Ont Man Sask. Alta. Be Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1957. tack cc eee ae 54 1,359 630 26 32 55 57 2,218 
1958 3... ee ts os cic esse 36 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 2) 125 
1959 RN Sc Fotis. c Moretti eke 36 1,366 658 26 20 47 76 2,229 
LOGOS Sepsis ics ce cee cronies 48 1,638 914 34 28 46 120 2, 828 
19614. Piers eee eee seine 47 1,450 932 39 25 62 104 2,659 
1962), <2 cratic ee he ee Sree 33 1,694 aL stein) 47 36 94 109 3,190 
1963).5 252. 5b eae 60 1,987 1,389 45 37 67 92 3,677 
19647 hk. eee es ok 67 1,872 1,281 53 30 80 116 3,499 
NOGS ett deuce hone 43 1,748 1,248 41 22 103 90 3,295 
1066... 08 ee ee 40 1,698 1,022 55 29 79 84 3,007 
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3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1957-66 


ture, Transpor- t 
Forestry,| Manu- Con- aon. Finance Not 
Year Fishing, fac- struc- ORT, ‘Trade aera Service : Total 
Trapping | turing on oor a ee Classified 
an tilities 
rea g Storage 

No No No No No. No No No No 
0 80 366 ole 109 928 40 244 74 2,213 
Bete ss ks 67 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
BEG ee 5554 icles 81 374 449 76 906 36 307 —_ 2,229 
oo) 100 823 619 129 1,229 65 363 _ 2,828 
Lo Ss 86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 _ 2,659 
co Sr es 93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 _ 3,190 
A A 111 365 714 166 1,634 110 517 _ 3,677 
OLS ae 146 327 706 181 1,492 92 555 _ 3,499 
i) AS ee ees 151 346 628 193 1,359 115 503 —_ 3,295 
MOR aie sacs 5's 156 323 559 168 1,236 95 470 _— 3,007 

4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1957-66 
Atlantic ° Prairie British 

| Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 

| $'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
| A ER a care ee Sie 2,508 37, 266 31,349 5, 683 3,056 79 , 863 
Wr oon Fe cic as athens oe vies 4,493 40, 250 17, 884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
| re Ss re ee 2,302 50, 034 34, 156 3,866 5,429 95,786 
| 1, 5 BSI RRR Re leet iaetl uae, ieee tar 3, 568 61,851 91,090 7, (32 10,307 174, 548 
xp pen ne a a 4,714 49,133 48 , 352 7,075 7,246 116, 520 
} Se ee re eee eee 2,566 77,002 55,946 6,843 7,083 149, 440 
|S sl A Eas) 3,788 91,467 84, 260 8,330 a COU 195,602 
EES cect cok a ou. aGisis srs 4 sree nie 5, 863 111,172 71,193 12,144 8,362 208, 734 
| .  . o2 Sega ga nia ae arenes 2,518 107, 182 258 , 934 15, 234 9,787 393 , 650 
MNES etets 1.0 SSN AAE Fee OE AG 5, 242 112,681 108, 631 10,989 9,924 247, 467 


! 5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1966 


Prairie British Total Total 


Atlantic : 

Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia Liabilities 
eee | | | | | | |} | 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. $’000 
| 
| Primary Industries................. 7 61 63 18 7 156 16,743 
|Manufacturing...................... — 207 100 11 5 323 42,121 
Foods and beverages.............:- — 8 2 1 18 3,419 
EERE, OS. se a cca cess sole 50 = 3 —- — a 3 101 
{eee _ 40 7 1 1 49 5,504 
RR oe ok Gani caavae’s a5 008% — 61 29 3 2 95 10,159 
| Paper and allied industries......... _ 29 13 1 1 44 2,881 
| Primary and fabricated metal, 
machinery, transportation equip- 
_ ment, electrical products and non- 
| metallic mineral products........ — 32 25 3 -- 60 16,075 

Renata A — 8 1 — — 9 62 
| M@ther industries.................008 — 26 18 1 a 45 3,004 
iGomstruction...................000- 8 312 184 39 16 559 38, 902 

eneral contractors................ 3 133 61 17 5 219 22,083 
Special trade contractors........... 5 179 123 22 ll 340 16,819 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1966—concluded 


Atlantic Ousbeo Prairie | British Total Total 


Industry Provinces Ontario Provinces|Columbia Liabilities 
No No No No. No No $’000 
Transportation, Communications 
and Other Utilities............. 3 89 61 9 6 168 8,442 
Trad (ee ere eee 18 702 412 68 36 1, 236 57,482 
MOOG RN nace ee tees Sean eee ie 124 51 11 3 190 9,631 
General merchandise............... 3 18 27 1 2 51 1,858 
Automotive products............... 5 164 109 31 12 321 12,728 
Apparel and shoes...............0.- 2 121 56 6 5 190 7,495 
FTGrG WAT Gs cpr. Stren bo tee 1 41 22 5 2 il 8, 202 
Sse op furniture and appliances. 3 94 51 5 Z 155 6,805 
AS AD One ICD 1 8 5 — — 14 886 
Other trades sk ce cee esas 2 132 91 9 10 244 9,877 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate) — 52 38 & 3 95 || 62,427 — 
Service. og. cs eee ees wn oh Rae 4 275 164 16 li 470 21,350 © 
Education, health and welfare...... — 16 12 — 1 29 1,319 | 
Recreationalesscnetcsseer cece e — ayy) 13 1 1 52 5,581 
Business ifs tec ete eto eins 1 33 15 2 1 52 2,148 
Personal:...... S9ceet. 22 Seer: 3 174 97 13 8 295 10,797 
Other. Fees seks cee ch Ek, eee — 15 27 — — 42 1,510 
Totals .22533 ieee 40 1,698 1,022 163 84 3,007 || 247,467 | 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term “wholesale prices’ refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homogeneous level of 
distribution. Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses, 
one of the most important of which is in escalator clauses of contracts where prices quoted 
are linked to movements of specified price indexes. They are also of major importance in 
studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analyses of price 
movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases and 
sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuations for tax purposes and inventory: 
analysis; and studies of changes in physical volume. Foreign companies also utilize the 
indexes in assessing the competitive position of Canadian goods. | 

General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index mainly includes manufac 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 


also available. In Table 1, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1939-66. | 


This index is used as a nanan summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1957-66, | 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly| 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
| 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | 


; 
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related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. Annual price index 
numbers of non-residential building materials and residential building materials are given 
for 1957-66 in Tables 3 and 4, respectively; during 1966 the price samples of both of these 
‘indexes were overhauled and the price indexes given for that year are on the new sample 
| basis. 

: In addition to the summary tables presented in this Section, DBS monthly publication 
Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) contains indexes of principal component 
‘groups of the wholesale price index. Other industrial price indexes included in the 
publication are: monthly selling prices of about 100 Canadian manufacturing industries, 
including commodity details; a system of annual bid price indexes relating to highway 
construction in which price movements are shown for completed units of work such as 
earth excavation and crushed gravel put in place; and price indexes for construction of 
transmission lines, distribution systems and transformation and switching stations of 
electrical utilities, based on labour, material and capital inputs into these facilities. 
(See also DBS publications, Catalogue Nos. 62-616, 62-520 and 62-526, respectively.) 
The monthly DBS publication Prices and Price Indexes also contains current series on 
retail price indexes and security prices indexes covered in Sections 2 and 4 following. 


—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1939-66 
(1935-39 = 100) 


| Year Average Year Average Average Year Average 
| 

MMos oc eaee O92 ON LO4G EE ES OES 22027 1910602 Le eo. 230.9 
PRO. oo ose s cece TOS Oia eLOAT 8 Sir raat ateis 217,00.) 196 let toe. 2s. 233.3 
| shel eae Ue ld OO a ans ere IO PH ACO ds sparse iescesnts 240.0 
rr 12350 91040 a tes ZadeO = lL OOdtcreinecieeeres 244.6 
| |e L279 aN LOOM ee eet cles re 2274 LOGE ck cos cares 245.4 
aes LSOTGPA MOST eases PAPA Cl lig) 9 ares AA a 250.4 
| eee 1S2 RTC S952 Shiva sce 6 ol 23030 y HLL9GG.. lett oisperoio ete 259.5 


The general wholesale index in 1966 registered the sharpest annual increase since the 
beginning of the expansion in economic activity in 1961. The average annual level, at 
259.5, was 3.6 p.c. higher than the 1965 index. Increases were recorded by all the principal 
components; animal products led with a rise of almost 10 p.c. and non-ferrous metals and 
vegetable products also recorded increases, higher than the average general wholesale index 
tise. The upward movements in animal and vegetable products were reflected in the 
sharper increase in the raw and partly manufactured goods index (5 p.c.) than in the 
|fully and chiefly manufactured goods index (2.9 p.c.). The main increases in the raw and 
partly manufactured goods index came in the early and the closing months of the year 
with relative stability in the mid-year months; the fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
index, on the other hand, rose throughout the first three quarters of the year and levelled 
off in the final quarter. The impressions gained from these average annual movements 
were confirmed by the rise of 3.6 p.c. in the price index for Canadian farm products, as 
‘opposed to the 1-p.c. rise in the special-purpose industrial materials index. (The farm 
| products index is preliminary, pending farmers’ receipts of final payments by the Canadian 
Wheat Board.) 


\ 
a 
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As shown in Tables 3 and 4, the price indexes of non-residential and residential 


building materials rose by 2.9 p.c. and 3.7 p.c., respectively, in 1966. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1957-66 
(1935-39 =100) 


Raw and | Fully and Canadian Farm Products 
Year Wiolescle ae Montes Fis in ; . 
Index tured tured Field Animal Total 
Goods Goods ; 
MOON ieee ae Shee rissscncs oe 227.4 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258 .0 213.6 
NLR Oy pe One ee 227.8 209.3 238 .3 229.8 171.4 274.5 222.9 
LOGO Fetet BA cere. eX 230.6 210.9 241.6 240.2 176.1 271.6 223.9 
LOGON 2 oa Weeds ch « sere 230.9 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 
1A, 5 reine lene aacap aya oh 233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 
NOG 2 cnc oe vein cess a 240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 195.5 286.0 240.8 
IGS cr oe sh cckinca ashore 244.6 226.9 254.2 253.5 197.2 275.4 236.3 
LOC ree Oe on 245.4 225.7 256.4 258.3 198.2 267.3 232.7 
EE LS a eee ele ot 250.4 231.2 261.3 258.7 210.3 289.3 249.8 
LOOG 5 is cnc haie ane Sear as 259.5 242.7 268.9 261.4 195.8P 321.5P 258.7P 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1957-66 


(1949 =100) 


Norre.—Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publication Price Index 
Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1985-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item list and weighting, 


effective January 1966, is available on request. 


Principal Components — 


West Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical Lumber | Blocks, 
Index and Heating | Equipment} Concrete and Brick 
Metal | and Other and Products | Lumber and 
Work |Equipment| Fixtures Products| Stone 
GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL ye. Meet 20.1 21.4 11.5 Ging 10.5 9.1 
ODT. PNR 95 RES 130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 
1958 2%. SMe | 129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 IBN 7 
1959S ees eee eee ee L317 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 1B WhsG: 137.4 
19GO Msc acccnpioco* 132.3 152.9 126.7 119.5 119.8 129.0 139.1 
L9G Lic ok 5. toe ae 131.1 153.2 126.3 113.8 119.8 127.6 133.0 
106 28 55 he ee ee 131.9 15320 127.4 114.0 122.0 130.8 130.9 
LOGS wonrtcteacney hieste trace 135.1 157.1 Py (aal 118.6 126.0 136.6 135.2 
1964 Asser 139.6 164.2 129.4 120.3 129.0 147.4 141.9 
LCS Se eee... ose 146.8 177.7 13iel 120.5 13370 154.6 149.3 
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4.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1957-66 
(1949=100) 


Norre.—Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publication Price Index 
Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505). Revised item list and weighting, 
effective January 1966, is available on request. 


Principal Components 


Plumb-| Elec- 
Com- Wall- : : 
Year posite Con- ‘salt ber board Rocf- Paint | 798 and] trical Metal 
Index || Crete | Bricks | 22° 88] ‘and ng an Heat- | Equip- Prod- 
Prod Prod- | Jrsy- | Mate | Gy ing ment * 
ucts ucts | Jation rial ass | Equip- jand Fix-| es 
ment tures 
_ GRovUP WEIGHT AS A PER- K 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL...... Bs 7.6 5.0 42.6 11.3 2.9 3.2 18.6 3.8 5.0 
RE oS ke ca soe ee 128.4 || 120.9 |) 148.2 | 128.9 | 115.9 | 133.0 | 125.5 | 126.3) 120.6 145.3 
Bl ooo eeee's 19753.) 1238-5 | 14827 eaTea te PIS 64 12376 |) 126529) 1275 |) 10728 145.4 
EE oreo one) cane ces 130 Oulen ied tele 1 50LOels0 velo oolea.O ade leseou L163 147.1 
NL Bee Seer ae ae Pia an L292 Pate bso 10 112076 | Per6 | 128-37) la0rao | 11453 150.1 
Ls Saree Eee ie el 128.3 iy 120.5 | 145.0 | 128.0]. 122.6 | 107.1 | 181.2 |}, 131.0} 112.0 149.9 
re 129.7 |) 120.5) |) 143.6 | 130:4 ) 126.2) 112.0 |} 132.9 |) 128.6 } 114.0 148.4 
OE Sele Seen ee 133.9 || 123.8] 149.3 | 185.5 | 127.9 | 124.2 | 142.8} 130.2 | 118.1 143.2 
So Seah earner 142.5] 127.5 | 154.6 | 146.6} 134.3 | 182.1 | 149.9 | 1384.3] 120.0 148.5 
SE Ee See 148.9 | 132.4] 163.2] 158.9 | 189.1] 128.0] 157.3 | 141.2} 120.1 152.5 
5 2 Bes ae ae ee 154.4} 138.7] 166.8 | 161.3 | 141.1] 127.8] 159.6 | 142.1] 133.8 151.5 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 


varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 


those of other countries are given in Table 5. 


5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1964-66 
(1958=100) 
Sources: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1966. 


Country 1964 1965 1966 Country 1964 1965 1966 
BTN ones ccc cos Fas dow ales 109 110 yea Were ort eccete te atrcte are eet 134 145 165 
EG UR ee ees ren 15273 AHe12925 Eran 1. Mele ee, Serene eave toes 108 111 N 
_ULERELT AS Capa a 106 107 Ireland reese estes 113 117 120 
NERD ec sw css ass heb ass 108 110 Korea, Republic of 2......... 201 221 238 
hace ashe o clalaleis as 6% aces 345 429 INetherlandsisas swiss eee cer 108 111 117 
. NT [a 111 115 New Zealand..........00000- 110 111 112 
Dominican Republic (Santo INKOY ASIN Ate: bse Siasers meee 109 112 114 
MGININGO) ces sass sees nee eee 109 117 SWedGli 2... eoeee aes cee. 115 120 124 
SE Eee, Soe ee 119 121 Swabzerland ec camo. tess. sca. 101 102 104 
Germany, Federal Republic UTR GY hers Pe er oe exe cee 142 154 162 
OL GS Sg eee ee 104 107 United Arab Republic....... 105 113 122 
OE ae eo ae 114 119 United:States. 4. 2... sca0e. 100 102 105 
1 Base Mar. 21, 1959—Mar. 20, 1960=100. 2 Base 1960=100. 3 Base 1963 =100. 


Section 2.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=1 00) 
—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). 
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may be combined to form indexes représenting prices of broad groups of goods and services, 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 
Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index ‘‘basket” 
and “‘weights’”’ are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of 
changing prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now 
used in the index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with 
annual incomes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


6.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1940-67 


(1949 =100) 

Year Index Year Index Index 
1947. <henn 5 ee B48. Vie 94 wea ae 116.2 129.2 
1048 eee ess ere 97.0 DUST %R Seale area Paeurad 116.4 130.7 
1949 Acdece cc ere 100.0 1950 Sect 118.1 133.0 
ORE an aera Oe 102.9 LOST oon atesae 121.9 135-49 
USS Po Sie 113.7 LOB Se. cree otcatende 125.1 138.7 
LODZ ccs ater Geetes 116.5 1909 2. chee e ce 126.5 143.9 
1953 estas oot 115.5 NG GOREs acrcetar ae 128.0 149.0 


The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous: 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in 
the 1962 Year Book at pp. 928-929 and the movement during 1959-65 in subsequent 
editions. Between 1965 and 1966 the rate of consumer price rise advanced, averaging 
3.7 p.c., with the largest increases occurring in food (6.3 p.c.), clothing (3.8 p.c.) and 
health and personal care (3.1 p.c.). In 1967 the upward trend continued with prices 
averaging 3.5 p.c. higher than the previous year. The largest increases occurred in 
health and personal care (5.1 p.c.), recreation and reading (5.1 p.c.), clothing (5.0 p.c.) 
and food (1.3 p.c.). 


7.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1958-67 


(1949 = 100) 
Health | Recrea- 
: Tobacco 
: : Trans- and tion Compos- | 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and ite Index 
Care Reading 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL........ 27 32 11 12 7 5 100 
VOSS Ferran ces ecioter te earre 221 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 125.1 
OB Ok ier te ere ees es eee 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 126.5 | 
19GO ae. conast. dishes aes 12252 1327 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 128.0 
158 EA a OS INR TSS AREER aE TA 124.0 Tone 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 129 .2a| 
SOG Ee Ak ae A tae 126.2 134.8 11355 140.4 158.3 147.3 130.7 
LOGS scatter ee ee 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 133.0 | 
TGG4E? OS. BS Peers sees 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 ; 135.4 | 
LOGS sexs. Cees tesenetasey, aus tes 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 138.7 
NOOO Se ere tscccaretccs oeioen tet 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 143.9 
DOG Fiction hve tcc osdecote cas ee 146.4 151.0 13253 157.2 190.2 166.8 149.0 
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Table 8 gives single commodity price relatives for a number of important items 


entering into the food component of the consumer price index. 


8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1958-67 


(1949 =100) 
Beef, Pork, Butter, — Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops, creamery, fresh, fresh, 
Se per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
Price tee Price Le Pris ie rice ee Price We 
ESOS SNES EA dil) Clea a ne | cedar bb Punk Biebas eter Php etend beets 
PETS ch o's Pelnc acc ale 94M | 134.1 72.5 | 127.4 69.2 | 107.0 57.9 94.1 23.2 130.4 
Se SE Aap Ts 101.0 | 143.5 67.6 | 118.9 69.6 | 107.8 54.4 88.4 23.4 131.0 
A ee ee ee 97.7 | 1388.8 69.8 | 122.8 69.8 | 108.0 54.5 88.6 23.7 133.0 
ee eer acelgetelile doo.0 72.8 | 128.0 69.9 | 108.2 56.3 91.5 23.5 132.0 
ata diats Aaia'sl aig ois Wises 107.4 | 152.5 74.9 | 1381.7 62.1 96.0 53.2 86.5 23.6 132.4 
sn aru. § seni win;ain'e's 103.7 | 147.4 74.4 | 180.9 
ERROR: Gee a 99.9 | 141.9 73.1 | 128.4 
a eller Sarargraetraaas 106.6 | 151.4 81.4} 143.2 
MME Lia Liki. i Jia ee .--| 116.7] 165.8 91.0] 160.1 
cr Rien ooo| 123.7] 175.6 85.1 | 149.6 
bast fon tin 
“Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
pe SE Be pla 
ans ah BSR RE eA} TEP cme WT] PoE Te 
oo ce Se 8.0| 114.3] 26.6] 132.2 
Le ee 8.4} 119.9 27.3 | 136.1 
ere Seis ora 40-3 wisi a 0 8.8 | 125.5 27.8 | 188.2 
RS Sa eee 9.0 | 128.9 27.0 | 1384.5 
| te ie ea an a 9.8} 141.0 26.6 | 182.7 
a ge ES a ea ab raaes § 10.38 | 147.4 27.1 | 1385.0 
Re a Fehr oa eh 10.8 | 156.0 31.5 | 156.8 
Sa ees « 10.9 | 157.2 34.5 | 171.9 
SS a a ee Seraee 11.4 | 164.0 35.8 | 178.6 
ee SER ee errs 11-8, 16937 35.5 | 177.2 


Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 9 gives regional consumer 


price indexes for ten cities or city combinations, These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such com- 


parisons. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a certain 


time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services representing 


the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 
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9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1958-67 | 
(1949 =100) | 


St. : a er acra Edmon- 
Yeas Toh, Htites,| Saint | Mont fotawa,) Teter] Witwi| toon | fF | ade 
ah a oe N.B. Que. 2 Ont. Man. Gaalecs gary B.@ 

19684 cece aiek « Seaapecepe ol 112.0 | 122.9} 125.3 } 125.5] 125.5 | 128.6] 123-0 |) 122.0] J2104 125.6 
4/5 ae. age. oa eae Pree So A 114.3 |” 125.9 | 127.7 | 126.9 | "126-9 | 128.9 | (1238-7, )" 123-1) “123.0 127.9 
UL OEE ES ORES BCS 3 115.5 | 127.2] 129.2] 127.9] 128.6 | 180.4) 125.6} 124.4] 124.1 129.0. 
LOGUE OE See. cn 116.7,|. 128.5 |. 130:29), 429.:3: }=180.2°}, 131.25) 127.5) 1) 126: 4 3190125.0 129.4 
TOGO Te Fog cite ol § she okies cele 117.6 |~ 180.2 |. 131.4 | 1380.9 | 181.7 |. 182.4 | 129.1] 127.5 | 126.2 129.8 | 
1 ES ati eames sue, | 120.0 | 181.5 | 1383.4] 1388.0] 184.0) 134.6 | 130.3} 128.5 | 127.6 131.8 
TYOSs A uces Caw een tes awake 121.3 | 132.0] 134.8] 185.1] 136.0 | 136.9} 182.3 | 129.8 | 128.2 132.7. 
19GB cod ceasing erie werenals 123.1 | 184.4] 136.9} 1388.0] 188.4 | 140.2 | 135.3} 131.9 | 180.1 135.2. 
2066 << 2 cans a = tote Eee a 126.0 | 188.0 | 140.4] 142.1] 148.7] 146.4] 139.4] 135.8] 134.4 138.5 | 


BOGS 00 53 hs Sate one <i Bie aoe 129.4 | 141.2 | 144.7] 147.7] 147.3 | 150.7] 144.4] 189.6] 189.8 143.6 | 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 10 provides consumer price indexes for. 
selected countries for 1964, 1965 and 1966. These indexes measure price changes only 
within each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from 
country to country. | 

—Consumer Price Index Numbers in Canada and Other Countries, 1964-66 | 
(1958=100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1966 


Country 1964 1965 1966 Country 1964 1965 1966 | 
Ne ee ee ee 
Belgium e.4t:.., t Bae. ee 111 115 120 eal Olan, 3% ..ce ta ted. o vektee eae 132 135 134}! 
Brazil (S#0 Paulo)............ 1°66) |. 046auo. 003 mill dnelandue- tecnicos cate e 117 123 127 | 
Britains Fi 5h. 5 <scticttee schsete ate 115 121 126 || Korea, Republic of (Seoul)...| 201 228 2568 | 
Canadawisss. sk oce eee eee 108 111 M15 |) Netherlands: a3. j.0.. monet 119 126 133°} 
@hile(Santiago)esas.. ee ce 400 515 632 New Zealand. 2.2.0. ...5+006 115 119 1235 | 
Denmark sages ce ee. seein 126 134 142 NOEW SY; .0.45 Seradets odors tals ook 120 125 129° 
Dominican Republic (Santo SWedeliclosc ask oe cee 119 125 133 
)omingo)h skeet 12 110 110 Dall Switzerland. es: eset 114 118 124 i 
France (1962 = LOO) eee cee oat. 108 111 114 || Turkey (Istanbul)........... 157 164 178 
Germany, Federal United Arab Republic t 
Riepubliciolaakosncss denne 114 118 122 (Carros tesa. ooo eerie 103 118 128 — 
Greece (1959=100)............ 107 110 11GB) United! States eys.. 2.6.55 c8 107 109 112) 
Price one eine een ee onc 131 143 159 


Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure : 


A continuing program of surveys of family expenditure in urban areas was begun in 
1953, and surveys were conducted since then at two-year intervals up to and including 
1959. No expenditure surveys were taken in 1961, the decennial census year, but the 
regular program was resumed in 1962 when monthly surveys of food expenditure were 
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made throughout the year and a recall survey of the complete budget was made in 
February and March 1963. Early in 1965 a recall survey of the complete budget was 
made, referring to the calendar year 1964. 


The primary purpose in most of these surveys was to collect information for reviewing 
and revising, when necessary, the weights of the consumer price index. Therefore the 
surveys, with the exception of those for 1959 and 1964, were restricted to cover only 
the families comparable in composition and income level to the consumer price index 
target group which was selected for index number purposes from a nation-wide survey 
conducted in 1947-48. For each of the four survey periods covering 1953, 1955, 1957 and 
1962, respectively, the program consisted of a series of monthly surveys in which the 
major objective was the collection of detailed expenditure data on food, followed by a 
recall survey of all expenditures and income for the same calendar year. Detailed results 
for each survey have been published in two series of occasional publications of which the 
latest are: Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1962 (Catalogue No. 62-524) and Urban 
Family Expenditure, 1962 (Catalogue No. 62-525). 


In the 1959 and 1964 survey programs the monthly surveys were omitted and the 
recall surveys were enlarged in size and scope, referring in 1959 to all families and individuals 
in cities with populations of 15,000 or over, and in 1964 to all families and individuals in 
eleven cities. The decision to limit the sample in 1964 to selected major cities was based 
on the desire to produce representative data for individual cities, in contrast to the broader 
regional representation afforded by the 1959 survey. Summary results of the 1959 survey 
appear in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 934-937, and of the 1964 survey in the 1966 Year 


Book at pp. 947-949. Detailed results for these two surveys are published in Urban 
Family Expenditure, 1959 (Catalogue No. 62-521) and Urban Family Expenditure, 1964 
(Catalogue No. 62-527). 


The next survey will be made early in 1968 to cover the calendar year 1967. 


Section 4.—Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 


of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
-more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 


| 


on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining and 


the two supplementary indexes (primary oils and gas, and uraniums), eligible issues are 


for producing mines and wells only. The number of shares held for each issue is in 
proportion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the weekly common 
stock indexes (investors, mining and supplementary indexes) are Thursday’s closing 
quotations. For the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted 


averages of the daily closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes 
express current prices as a percentage of prices in 1956. Monthly and certain weekly 
indexes appear in the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 


62-002) and a weekly DBS report gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub- 
groups. 

The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.5; utilities, 18.6; and finance, 
13.9. Each major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification, adopted as the basis of classification in the revision of 
the index to the 1956=100 base. The mining index is composed of two groups: base 


metals with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The two supple- 
_ mentary indexes of common stocks—primary oils and gas, and uraniums—and the index 


of preferred stocks are not divided into component groups. 
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12.—Index Numbers of Common Stock Supplementary Indexes and Prices of Mining 
Stocks, by Month, 1965 to Mid-1967 


(1956=100) 


TS ee 
ee Oooeoeoe=®~«Qqa<“xgee—s=<=~=~Saea‘aé_($naga(aloswsMmsSsSSSSSS 00 


Supplementary Indexes Mining Stocks 
Year and Month ¢ 
ORT ag | Ureniums | Golde | BES, | Composite 

1965 
DYER ig ea a in 89.2 104.5 142.6 104.8 118.2 
ERE AITIAT Vest cper cree ied is omre Sank « F tie ecauehs 91.8 114.0 138.0 106.5 117.6 
MET et cher an leats Si shsuare) oS 96.2 109.7 139.2 108.0 119.0 
Msi ay Bee EN VE See 102.7 118.5 136.5 108.6 118.5 
Teer, seetr eras er eee 108.9 134.8 130.2 108.3 116.0 
> (Sigs Seen tne ee eels, * Si aude acl 100.7 130.7 127.1 100.6 110.0 
8 Ee AOE Se te ete et 97.0 120.7 134.3 95.0 108.9 
MC ia ee ed cet es ean. ts 98.9 130.4 136.2 97.6 111.2 
MPEMIDET esse rane eco vee eM onaeue os 99.0 138.3 132.2 97.4 109.7 
—ELROSSYS es Het ISI a) Grog PRO DEAS RIS ic rice 105.7 147.7 125.4 99.2 108.4 
BLS ON OT. lee riz ac os oie sce wna oy tgess 103.2 148.7 128.6 103.0 112.0 
BENTO BET ls ay areata erage di eure rele ari 100.0 141.4 127.0 100.9 110.1 

1966 
UREA Ve Rs OE IAS Scie ener 107.4 147.8 137.3 110.7 120.1 
BOS ITUATY 2-. castle SHS ooctis' Asealaees 119.4 150.8 144.8 109.5 122.0 
ENOL TS aie len a regs dese AL ae mart 112.5 151.8 136.2 105.4 116.3 
ee s.r S uke (x. Bares. ts eee 110.4 170.9 137.4 112.3 121.2 
UR sree tiles fee SRiajs Sb oie een 101.4 172.4 134.0 104.7 115.1 
eG ete eee AE cai os tepeta tases loi eslieve'sreiors 101.1 190.0 140.5 103.6 116.7 
sie re ciate cose eco oie sisi es wel 103.3 214.2 140.8 103.1 116.4 
HERR 6 Sse ato 8 9 a BOOB Seo epee oc 108.0 197.5 143.0 99.6 115.0 
LCT DCE cae sree thais, sacs efasais aor. a a0 sisis) 114.5 188.3 134.3 93.0 107.6 
BLADES) ge aii Us As A ee ear 124.0 196.4 125.6 88.2 101.5 
Beateoyn7 CIN DOT a slo eas atc erah wee owiale etala’ « oedne lal 130.9 198.4 114.8 87.2 96.9 
MOPED ITV O I ie oss sos ctole ws cinivin sass hos ocs Susie ties 151.5 189.8 116.9 83.9 95.6 

1967 
BAT Cee ce Reece aes woe oats 4s 160.1 195.0 123.0 91.3 102.6 
Oo CTE UNGAR ape Oates BU one Se OA ORES 154.3 189.5 123.0 92.2 103.1 
| 2ene ae lea in ae ear rS 158.6 203.9 117.9 89.2 99.3 
DEN e eas Ive es. se ene ee eee 165.9 CO ea 122.8 87.4 99.9 
BeSirtn beat. tabu irk sedis ciety Sus a el Boat 159.8 243.1 126.4 83.9 98.9 
NN soon oie Reo se e650, 8) 5, gk 5) 8s) ae) @ 173.6 261.2 134.6 83.1 101.3 
Scots ecto ei asa ca ar Aaa ae 190.8 261.5 128.2 84.5 100.0 
--CTRATRIGR BE Boe See Bec ie RO ered oe 205.9 255.4 135.1 86.7 103.9 
ee 


13.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1958-67 
(1956=100) 


Tene ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


ee 92.7| 94.1] 94.8] 95.41 97.2 | 98.6] 97.7] 98.8] 98.6] 97.9] 97.9] 96.1] 96.6 
SBS 95.1} 96.0| 96.1] 96.3| 97.4] 96.6] 96.8] 95.8] 93.4] 90.9] 90.3} 90.2} 94.6 
BOO eile. oes 5 89.8 | 89.5 | 88.6] 88.2] 89.6] 91.7] 93.3 | 94.1] 94.8| 94.8] 94.6} 94.3] 91.9 
er 95.0 | 95.2| 94.9] 96.0| 97.1] 97.7] 98.4 | 98.8} 99.5 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 99.9} 97.8 
R962. 2...» 101.0 | 100.9 | 101.3 | 101.6 | 102.0 | 99.3 | 96.6} 97.0] 97.3] 96.8] 98.1 | 99.3] 99.3 
BOOS. c.sice ss. 102.0 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 101.9 | 103.9 | 103.5 | 102.2 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.6 | 102.7 | 102.3 
Od, ws... 102.3 | 102.4 | 102.0 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 102.8 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 104.3 | 104.8 | 105.7 | 105.6 } 103.5 
BU00,..-..+.. 106.3 | 106.8 | 105.2 | 104.0 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 102.8 | 101.3 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 98.1 } 102.8 
BO Ors oi2.05 00° 99.0] 98.6 | 96.1] 93.1 | 90.9] 91.9] 92.0] 91.5] 89.2 | 88.4] 87.8] 85.3} 92.0 
BT Selec. seb 87.0 | 89.6 | 90.7] 91.9] 91.4] 90.2] 90.5] 90.6] 87.2] 83.6 | 82.2] 80.0] 87.9 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial transac- 
tions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and in 
Section 4 of Chapter XXIV. Part I contains specially prepared information on the 
Kennedy Round of trade negotiations and the impact of their implementation on Canada’s 
external trade. Part II gives detailed statistics of that trade. Part III outlines the | 
various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relation- 
ships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part IV contains a 
review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 1966, with estimates 
of the amount of money expended for that purpose. 


PART I.—CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL TRADE AFTER 
THE KENNEDY ROUND OF TRADE NEGOTIATIONS* 


In a situation where every country has offered every other country some reciprocal 
concessions, it is difficult to say what shape and form the Canadian external trade picture 
is likely to assume after the tariff reductions agreed upon at the Kennedy Round of trade’! 
negotiations have been fully implemented. The problem is far more complex than simple’ 
arithmetic, adding a quantity here and subtracting a quantity there. Analyzing the) 
precise implications for Canada’s trade is all the more difficult when one considers that the | 
concessions will not have been implemented in full until Jan. 1, 1972. 

One of the principal objectives of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which was negotiated among 23 trading nations including Canada at Geneva 
in 1947 and put into operation in 1948, is the liberalization of international trade through | 


2 “4 propre (February 1968) by G. A. Richardson, Director, External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics 
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reduction of tariff and non-tariff barriers to the expansion of trade. To this end, six 
rounds of multilateral trade negotiations have thus far been held under GATT arrange- 


ments. The net result of the first five rounds of tariff negotiations conducted under the 
aegis of the GATT between 1947 and 1962 was an appreciable reduction in some 60,000 
tariff rates applied at the end of the Second World War by countries accounting for about 
80 p.c. of world trade. 


Approach to the Kennedy Round 


All the first five rounds were conducted between pairs of countries negotiating reduc- 
tions on tariffs on specific commodities. The tariff concessions agreed to were automatically 
extended to all other GATT members under its ‘‘most-favoured-nation” clause.* The 


scope for negotiations on this basis had been nearly exhausted and it was felt that a new 


basis for future trade negotiations might be linear or ‘“‘across the board” cuts to be offered 


by participating countries. 
The Kennedy Round was largely a United States initiative. The movement of the 


European Economic Community (EEC)f{ toward a common external tariff was exercising 


increasing discrimination against United States exports.{ There was also an added threat 
to the United States agricultural exports posed by the common agricultural policy of the 
EEC. Another inducement for linear cuts came from the United States Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 which replaced the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Under this new 


legislation, the President of the United States was empowered to make linear cuts of up 
to 50 p.c. in United States tariff rates existing on July 1, 1962, and also to abolish duties 
_on tropical products and those that were, on that date, 5 p.c. or less. 


i 


Terms of Reference 


The stage then for the sixth round of negotiations was set at the GATT Ministerial 
Meeting in May 1963 when it was decided that comprehensive negotiations, with the 


_ widest possible participation, should begin in May 1964, to be conducted on the principle 
of reciprocity and covering all classes of products, industrial as well as non-industrial. 


A linear cut of 50 p.c. in tariffs formed the working hypothesis, subject to over-all 
reciprocity. Both tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade came under study. A number of 
industrial countries including the United States, Britain, the EEC and Japan adopted the 


| linear approach, and terms of reference included special measures for the reduction of 


trade barriers to the exports of the less-developed countries, without insisting upon 
reciprocity. 


Canada’s Approach 


It was recognized from the start that equivalent percentage reductions in tariffs 
would give a greater advantage to countries with a wider spread of, and higher, tariff rates, 
and that the working hypothesis of 50-p.c. linear cuts would not be appropriate in all 
cases on account of the special features of the economies of the countries concerned. 
This was especially true of Canada, a large proportion of whose exports consist of food- 
stuffs and primary products with already low tariffs. It was agreed, therefore, that 
Canada fell in the second category of countries which should offer tariff concessions 
equivalent, in effects on trade, to the benefits received. These countries, which also 
included Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, thus adopted the selective approach. 


Negotiations and Results 


Negotiations began in May 1964. Forty-seven countries, including the six EEC 
countries bargaining as one unit, all the major trading nations and some 30 less-developed 
countries, participated. These countries account for around 80 p.c. of world trade. 
Many difficulties were encountered and progress at times was slow but essential elements 


* These concessions were also extended to those countries with which, even though they were not contracting 
parties to GATT, ‘‘most-favoured-nation”’ terms were exchanged under bilatera] trade arrangements. 

+ Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 

t The common external tariff is scheduled to come into effect on July 1, 1968. It is based on the arithmetical 
average of the duties applied by member countries on Jan. 1, 1957, and will be applicable to all imports from outside 
countries. 
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of the Kennedy Round were finally negotiated by May 15, 1967. The new tariff achedulll | 


were signed and announced June 30 when the authority granted to the United States. 
President under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was due to lapse. ) 


Two time-tables for implementation were agreed to. The first involves tariff oul 
in five equal annual instalments beginning Jan. 1, 1968 and ending Jan. 1, 1972, 
provided under the United States Trade Expansion Act. The second time-table meal 
the convenience of the EEC, which makes a final move to the common external tariff on 
July 1, 1968. In the latter case, 40 p.c. of the agreed cuts would be implemented on July 
1, 1968 and the remaining 60 p.c. in three equal annual instalments beginning Jan. 1, 1970. 
and ending Jan. 1, 1972. The final and ria adjustments to new tariff levels for | 
industrial countries would thus come on Jan. 1, 1972. 


The agreement includes tariff concessions covering about $40,000,000,000 (U.S.) of 
world trade in 1966 terms. The United States offered concessions on approximately 
$8,500,000,000 of its imports. There will be an estimated reduction of 35 p.c. in duties: 
by 37 countries accounting for about 75 p.c. of world trade. Average tariff reductions 
will amount to 38 p.c. in Britain, 35 p.c. in the United States and in the EEC, 30 p.c. in 
Japan and 24 p.c. in Canada, although reductions on many industrial products will be; 
as much as 50 p.c. 


Essential Features 


There are four basic elements of the Kennedy Round agreement. The first involves | 
the most far-reaching tariff cuts in the 20-year history of the GATT. After full implemen-, | 
tation, the average level of duties in the United States, Britain and the EEC will be in| 
the range of 63 to 84 p.c., compared with 12 to 18 p.c. prior to the agreement. It is true 
that the concept of average (in the sense of a simple arithmetic average of tariff rates) | 

can be misleading in that it may conceal important factors such as the high tariff rates on 
commodities important in trade. On the other hand, low rates of duty on even a large, 
number of unimportant commodities are hardly conducive to the expansion of trade since) 
the duty element in trade in such commodities is insignificant. Nevertheless, it provides. | 
a measure of the broad magnitudes and serves to show that the resulting tariff levels on 

most manufactured goods in the EEC, Britain and the United States will probably cease | | 
to constitute any significant barrier to trade. 


The second important element involves negotiations in the field of agriculture where | 
higher minimum and maximum prices have been negotiated for wheat. This constitutes | 
an important concession by large importing countries like Britain and Japan to such | 
wheat exporters as Canada and Australia. Considering the difficulties involved in working | 
out realistic quality-price relationships under the old International Wheat Agreement, 
agreement on this point constitutes a major advance. Another important feature lies in | 
the fact that a program of food aid to developing countries has been written into the 
structure of the new agreement under which all developed countries,* whether exporters. 
or importers of wheat, will make agreed contributions to a 4,500, 000 metric ton annual | 
food aid program. 


The third element is the conclusion of a new anti-dumping codeft which provides: 
adequate safeguards for the legitimate interests of foreign exporters and of domestic pro- | 
ducers by securing application of the principles already laid down in the GATT. 


The fourth element was the inclusion, for the first time, of negotiations on non-tariff | 
barriers to trade. The most important point here was the American Selling Price (ASP) | 
system on benzenoid chemicals under which duty is calculated on the wholesale price of | 
the domestic product rather than on the landed cost of the imported product, resulting in 
considerably higher duty.| The EEC, which took special objection to this system, | 


» | 


' 


| 


* The United States, the EEC, Canada, Australia, Britain, Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and 
ane The United States share of the annual contribution will be 42 p.¢c., that of the EEC 23 p.c. and of Canada 
1 p.c 
t To come into effect July 1, 1968. 
t This system has been i in operation under legislation adopted in 1922 when the United States chemical industry ) 
was still in an ‘‘infant”’ stage. | 
| 
| 


; 


| 
[ 
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reed to an unconditional cut of 20 p.c. in response to a 50-p.c. cut by the United States. 
t also offered a further reduction of 30 p.c., should the United States Congress repeal the 
ASP system. Conditional on this, Belgium, France and Italy agreed to modify ‘‘road- 
ise”? taxes, which tended to discriminate against cars with larger engines, and Britain 
wreed to reduce its margin of preference on tobacco imports. 


Although the gains from the Kennedy Round in the direction of trade liberalization 
ire larger than any made during the past two decades, the tariff reductions do not cover 
I] products and are relatively small forsome. There are many commodities (heavy trucks 
wnd aluminum for the EEC and crude oil for the United States, among others) on which 
ariffs are not being cut at all. There are many others (cotton textiles and leather prod- 
icts) on which reductions are relatively small. Again, there remains a whole set of 
non-tariff barriers to trade, such as special administrative provisions, quota requirements 
und others, which are noless an obstacle to trade than the tariff rate structure itself. 
Thus, despite substantial gains in many areas, the Kennedy Round has not ushered the 
world economy on to the threshold of a millennium of completely free trade. 


[Implications for Canada’s Trade 


What do the Kennedy Round results mean for Canada’s external trade? It is possible 
to answer this question only in very general terms. For one thing, the event is still too 
recent to permit assessment of its full implications. Secondly, the agreements will become 
effective only gradually over the next four years,* so that final adjustments will not take 
place before Jan. 1, 1972. Thus, Canadian industry has four years to make any necessary 
adjustments which, for a technologically advanced country like Canada, should be adequate. 


There are, however, other problems involved in the precise assessment of the impact 

that the Kennedy Round might have on Canada’s trade. The concessions that Canada 
has received are also available to third countries under the most-favoured-nation clause 
of the GATT. Even if equal tariff cuts had been made by all (which is by no means the 
case), the effects on trade of these cuts would be different for different countries because 
of various factors influencing the results, such as short-run effects as contrasted to long- 
run effects, the level of the original tariff, the changes made in the rates of tariff, the 
demand and supply elasticities, the elasticity of substitution between domestic and 
foreign goods, the quality changes that occur, changes in tastes and preferences of consum- 
ers, technological changes, the degree of competition, the production mix and the scale of 
operations.f : 
: It is difficult to say then with any degree of certainty what will happen with respect 
to each industry and each commodity. The whole problem can best be viewed in the 
context of both the opportunity and the challenge that the Kennedy Round offers to the 
Canadian economy in general and the export industries in particular. There is no doubt 
that a general lowering of trade barriers—tariff as well as non-tariff—is in the interest of 
the world as a whole to the extent that it will help expand trade. 


| Impact on Exports to the U.S.{—Of the $3,000,000,000 of Canada’s export trade 
to benefit from the Kennedy Round tariff reductions, almost two thirds is with the United 
States. Duties, now 5 p.c. or less, will be abolished on $557,600,000 of Canadian exports. 
Of this, $387,100,000 pertains to the lumber and paper group, $91,500,000 to the fisheries 
products group, $28,600,000 to agriculture and $50,400,000 to other products. A 50-p.c. 
reduction will be made on exports of $1,060,000,000 and smaller reductions on another 
$298,300,000. 


* Canada and the United States made their first of five equal annual reductions Jan. 1, 1968; the EEC, Japan, 
Britain and other European countries begin July 1, 1968, with two fifths of the agreed reduction. 

+ It may be well to note here that even though the percentage cuts in the tariffs of the countries concerned are 
not the same, they are applicable in equal measure to all countries eligible for most-favoured-nation treatment. 
Similarly, the period allowed for adjustment to change is also generally the same for all countries although in this 
case two slightly different time schedules have been provided for. 

t The export figures mentioned in this section are based on United States imports from Canada in 1966 (the last 
complete year before the agreement) and are in U.S. dollars. Source: Foreign Trade, July 1, 1967, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Nickel worth $175,500,000 will continue to enjoy the present temporary free entry. — 
Items valued at $45,800,000, not previously bound, are also being bound free.* In the 
field of agricultural products, 50-p.c. duty reductions will apply to exports of about 
$65,000,000 and duty will be eliminated on another $28,600,000. Duty will be eliminated 
on fisheries products exports worth $91,500,000 and reductions, generally of the order of | 
50 p.c., are to be made on a further $740,000. This covers about 76 p.c. of Canadian | 
dutiable exports of fisheries products to the United States. | 


Lumber exports ($383,900,000) will move into the United States duty-free. Tariffs 
will be reduced by half to a 73-to-10-p.c. range for some $11,200,000 of wooden doors, — 
prefabricated wooden building, birch plywood, particle board, furniture parts and wooden 
building components. The duty on maple and birch veneer ($27,000,000) will be halved | 
to 4 p.c. With pulp and newsprint already free of duty, the United States agreed to a | 
50-p.c. reduction on paper and paper products, valued at $34,400,000. 


Duties were also reduced on chemicals exports valued at $95,000,000. On synthetic | 
rubber ($19,000,000), the largest single item in this group, duty is to be reduced from 6% 
to 3 p.c. Carbon, carbon black, salt, and dicyandiamide ($9,900,000) are to enter duty- 
free. Duties would be cut in half on most other chemicals of interest to Canada. If the - 
ASP system of valuation is repealed by the United States, this would not only mean a. 
greater than 50-p.c. reduction in United States tariffs but might encourage the long-run 
development of the United States market for Canadian chemicals. | 


In the iron and steel group, the principal reductions affecting exports of $94,800,000 . 
will be in the alloy steel field, with smaller reductions in ordinary steels. For other items, — 
such as pig iron and sponge iron ($22,100,000), current duties of less than 1 p.c. will be | 
eliminated. In other metals, a 20-p.c. tariff reduction will be made on aluminum ingot | 
($174,000,000) and a corresponding 20-p.c. reduction in the main semi-fabricated products. | | 
In the field of non-metallic minerals, Canadian exports of cement and lime worth $8,300,000 | 
in 1966 will be free and a 50-p.c. reduction will benefit other exports in this field amounting | 
to $10,500,000. Duties will be eliminated on cadmium and bismuth and 50-p.c. reductions | 
will apply to copper, molybdenum, magnesium and indium, and copper semi-fabricated | 
products, benefiting Canadian exports of $122,100,000. f 


In the manufactured goods sector, Canadian exports of $700,000,000 will benefit ! 
: 
| 


from a 50-p.c. reduction, except in the case of textiles (a 20-p.c. reduction) and some 
leather products where the reductions will be smaller. In this sector there are many 
products of particular interest to Canadian industry where the prospects for increasiaa 
exports to the United States will improve as reductions are fully implemented. | 
‘| 


Reduced Preference in Britain.—Although about 95 p.c. of Canada’s exports to 
Britain are already duty-free, 60 p.c. of them have to compete with imports from other | 
countries, also enjoying free access to the British market. 


As noted earlier, Britain offered an average reduction of 38 p.c. in its most-favoured- 
nation rates of duty, which would result in some reduction in the margin of preference 
enjoyed by Commonwealth exports to Britain. However, Britain has agreed to readjust. 
Commonwealth exports of products subject to preferential rates of duty so as to maintain | 
the existing ratios of preference enjoyed by Commonwealth countries. Nevertheless, | 
there will be some reduction in the margin of preference that Canadian products have | 
enjoyed over the products of countries to whose exports to Britain the most-favoured- | 
nation rates apply. 


} 
| 
| 


Concessions by the EEC.{—Over-all tariff reductions will average about 30 p.c. 
on Canadian exports to EEC countries; these were valued at $160,000,000 in 1966, | 


* A bound rate of duty is a rate which the country concerned undertakes not to increase. In this case, it means | 
that the United States has undertaken not to impose duty on the items that have been bound free. 
+ The United States duty on copper is at present (February 1968) temporarily suspended. 
t The figures in this section are in Canadian dollars. Source: Foreign Trade, July 1, 1967, Department of Trade | 
and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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excluding wheat exports of $144,000,000 covered by the new agreement on cereals. Of the 
non-wheat exports, 50-p.c. reductions will apply to $37,000,000 worth of Canadian exports, 
and smaller reductions to the remaining $123,000,000. 


In the agriculture and fisheries groups, Canadian exports worth about $22,000,000 
(excluding wheat) will benefit by varying rates of reduction. Several important agricul- 
tural exports to EEC countries, notably oil seeds, already enjoy duty-free entry. In 
lumber, pulp and newsprint products, the most important reduction by the EEC is in non- 
newsprint paper ($9,000,000 in 1966). The reduction in duty on wood pulp will amount 
to 50 p.c. in addition to the current duty-free annual quota of 1,900,000 metric tons. 
An annual duty-free quota of 625,000 metric tons will be introduced for newsprint where 


the rate will continue to be 7 p.c. for exports in excess of quota. 


Some $5,000,000 of iron and steel exports will benefit from slight reductions in tariffs, 
mainly pig iron, hot-rolléd steel rods, structural shapes and sheet piling, and sheets and 
strips. Canadian textile exports worth $3,000,000 will receive more than 30-p.c. reductions 
in EEC tariffs, mainly synthetic fibres, wool papermakers’ felts, and mixed fabrics. 
Dressed furs and fur apparel, valued at $2,400,000, will enjoy an almost 50-p.c. reduction. 
Chemicals, valued at $11,000,000 in 1966, will be affected by an unconditional 20-p.c. 
reduction in duties and an additional 30-p.c. reduction if the United States abolishes its 
ASP system of valuation. 


In the non-ferrous metals and metal products group, while the EEC made no tariff 
concession on aluminum from the present rate of 9 p.c., it agreed to establish a bound 


_ 5-p.c. annual tariff quota of 130,000 metric tons. There will be reductions of about 20 
-~p.c. on the main semi-fabricated aluminum products ($1,200,000) and similar reductions 
in duties on copper bars, rods and other shapes. Duty on magnesium ($1,200,000) will 


be reduced from 10 to 8 p.c. and on nickel anodes from 5 to 4 p.c. 


Canadian exports of manufactured goods to the EEC, about $54,000,000 in 1966, 
are small but growing. Tariffs in this sector will be reduced in general by 50 p.c. to a 
range of 5 to 8 p.c., benefiting particularly a variety of machinery products such as 
excavating, agricultural, printing, textile and pulp and paper machinery, electrical equip- 


~ ment and parts including parts of communications equipment, electric wire resistors and 


spark plugs, ground flying trainers, aircraft equipment and parts. Reductions in the case 


‘of computers and card punching machines, radar equipment and chain saws will be 


smaller. 


Tariff Reductions by Japan.*—The most prominent export item in trade with 
Japan is wheat which amounted to $90,000,000 of the total dutiable Canadian exports of 
$177,000,000 in 1966. Japan is a party to the memorandum of agreement on cereals. 
Other exports ($35,000,000) on which Japan has agreed to reduce duties at varying rates 
include aluminum, copper waste and scrap, newsprint, liquefied petroleum gases, beef 
tallow and salmon roe. There will be a 50-p.c. reduction in duties on a variety of fully 
manufactured goods. In addition, a large proportion of Japanese tariff rates will now be 
bound. 


Major Concessions by Nordic Countries.—The four Nordic countries (Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark) which negotiated as a unit at the Kennedy Round, are, 
along with Switzerland, regarded as low-tariff countries. Tariff reductions offered by 
them will benefit Canadian exports, worth about $13,000,000 in 1966. Over half of the 
$31,000,000 exports to Switzerland will be similarly benefited by Swiss reductions. In some 
cases (wood pulp), Canadian producers will now be able to compete more effectively with 
the EFTA countries. 


* The figures in this section, in Canadian dollars, are based on Japanese imports from Canada in 1966. Source: 
Foreign Trade, July 1, 1967, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Concessions Made by Canada.*—It has been noted that Canada did not adopt the © 
linear approach to the trade negotiations, but undertook to offer concessions equivalent 
in terms of their impact on Canadian trade to those offered by other countries. The con- 
cessions made by Canada cover some $2,500,000,000 worth of imports in 1966 terms and, 
as a result, the general pattern and structure of the Canadian tariff between now and 1972 
will be simplified and improved. Import dutiest of 20 p.c. or more will now be rare. 
Rates on final manufactures will generally be in the range of 173 to 20 p.c. Those on 
production machinery and producers’ equipment will be around 15 p.c. On intermediate 
products, the rates will be 15 p.c. or less, while some basic materials will be free or almost 
free. 


Duties will be reduced or eliminated on a number of tropical products, both as a 
measure of assistance to the developing countries and in order to give relief to the Canadian 
consumer in terms of reduced prices. Likewise, duties will be reduced or removed on a | 
number of agricultural products which will move freely between the United States and — 
Canada. Free entry will now be allowed into Canada in the case of fresh, frozen, dried 
and pickled fish, including shrimp. There will be a 50-p.c. reduction on most prepared — 
and canned fish. Fish oils will also be subject to reduced duties. A 50-p.c. tariff reduction — 
will apply to unmanufactured Turkish tobacco, and some reduction is being made in the 
protective rates on cigars, cigarettes and cut tobacco. There is also a 50-p.c. reduction © 
in the net protection element of the duty on whisky, gin, brandy and vodka. 


Canadian rates of duty on lumber are being brought more into line with the United | 
States rates. A number of items in the wood products group continue the existing provi- | 
sions for free entry, and reductions from the present rate of 10 p.c. or more are being made | 
in others. Significant reductions have been provided for in some items in the paper group. | 
Reduced duties on earthenware and stoneware will assist the construction industry, and — 
the consumer may benefit from reductions in tariffs on china, porcelain and semi-porcelain. — 


Substantial reductions have been made in duties on non-ferrous metals, with free — 
entry for lead, zine and copper in pigs, blocks and slabs. Reductions have been made — 
also in duties on the manufactures of these metals. In iron and steel, duties are being 
removed on pig iron and ingots of iron or steel, with reductions on bars, rods, sheet and 
strips and plates of iron or steel, and on forgings, axles, chains, pipes or tubes, and for | 
manufactures of iron or steel. Duties have been reduced or removed on wire and wire | 
products. | 


The tariff structure with lower rates in respect of machines and related products has 
been simplified by the establishment of a single item for machines and control equipment — 
in contrast to the earlier ‘class or kind made in Canada’ concept. A Review Board 
would recommend full remission of duty for machines not available from indigenous sources. 
The effect of the remissions along with the new consolidated rate on machines will result 
in average duties of 9 p.c. or less. Duties are also being reduced on a range of related 
producers’ equipment, such as engines, electric dynamos, generators, transformers, electric | 
motors and insulators, and some dairy machinery, and eliminated on certain poultry- | 
processing equipment, veneer-drying machines and some printing presses. There will | 
be reductions in duties on other electrical and electronic equipment such as telegraph and - 
telephone apparatus, batteries, radios, television sets and phonographs, and the general | 
tariff item for electrical apparatus. / 
In the field of chemicals, Canada has undertaken not to levy duties above 15 p.c. | 
ad valorem. The duty of 5 p.c. on fertilizers is being removed. On plastics, the rates | 
will be no higher than 10, 123, 15 or 174 p.c., depending on the nature and degree of 
processing of the product. The reductions in duties on textiles agreed to by the industrial 


| 
* In Canadian dollars. Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
{ At most-favoured-nation rates, except where otherwise indicated. 
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countries are generally smaller. Canada made reductions generally by 23 percentage 
points, although in some cases reductions reached 5 percentage points and even (knitted 
goods) 74 percentage points. Some reductions were made in leather, less in the case of 
shoes and boots. There is a 50-p.c. reduction in duty on natural crude and synthetic 
rubber, bringing the rate down to 2} p.c. On rubber shoes and boots and on rubber 
manufactures including tires and tubes, the reductions are smaller. Lower duties on 
watches and cameras will also assist the consumer. Duties have also been reduced or 
eliminated on a number of miscellaneous products. 


Impact on Imports.—Picking up the thread of the earlier argument about the 
possibility of expansion of Canadian exports as a result of the Kennedy Round, the 
implications of the reductions offered by Canada in import duties may now be considered. 
Although it is true that the level of protection to certain industries would be reduced, it is 
equally true that the cuts would result in imported materials being available at cheaper 
prices. This would help reduce costs where imported components are used in the produc- 


tion of goods. On the other hand, it will expose Canadian industry to increased foreign 


competition in the domestic market and could in some instances require it to reorganize 
production toward greater specialization, longer production runs and other economies of 
scale made possible by an expanding world market. Again, to the extent lower costs in 
imported materials are passed along, reduced prices will tend to increase domestic demand 
for the products of industry. Thus, both producers and consumers could in the long run 
gain from the lowering of duties. 


It is true, of course, that the short-run effects of a reduction in duties are clearly 


- different from the long-run effects. In the short run, a reduction may force an industry 
~ into losses and result in some unemployment. But, in the case of Canada at least, there 


appears to be little danger of any industry being wiped out, although some marginal units 
within an industry may be eliminated, permitting the re-allocation of resources to more 
productive uses. Thus, in the long run, intensified foreign competition could require 
progressive revisions in Canadian industry practices which would far outweigh the relatively 
minor adverse effects in the short run. 


Export Potential.—The concessions that can accrue to Canada’s export trade from 
the tariff reductions agreed to will apply to all most-favoured-nation countries, including 


--gome that are not party to the GATT. It follows that international competition for world 


markets will become more keen and every country will make vigorous efforts to take 
advantage of the Kennedy Round results. 


With tariffs reduced on $3,000,000,000 (almost a third) of Canadian exports, it is 
obvious that larger markets will now open up for Canadian industry. Almost 
$2,000,000,000 worth of these exports go to the United States market and over half of 
this trade will benefit from a 50-p.c. reduction in rates. This will inevitably further in- 
crease trade with the United States, intensifying the existing trend of expanding trade 
to the south in a market itself ten times the size of the Canadian domestic market. 
Increased competition in the British market and the effect of reduced margins of preference 
in Britain will accentuate this trend. In addition, the Kennedy Round will open up, at 
least to a limited extent, the hitherto restricted EEC market. Gains can be expected 
also in the Japanese market and in that of the EFTA countries. Canadian exports in 
general have shown a highly encouraging degree of buoyancy, particularly in the 1960s, 
and have in recent years grown at a rate faster than that of world trade as a whole. If 
anything, reduced tariffs should accelerate this trend. 


Conclusion 
As already remarked, these gains should materialize if certain conditions obtain— 
important conditions on which could depend to a significant degree the success or failure 
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of the expected growth of Canadian exports. International competition for exports will | 
be further intensified as a result of the Kennedy Round. It will be advantageous for | 


Canadian industry to reorganize production to enable it to become more competitive. 


Some adjustment problems undoubtedly will have to be faced in the transitional phase but — 
they should be taken care of by the Adjustment Assistance Programme* recently | 


announced by the Prime Minister. 

Canadian costs have been rising faster than those in the United States and some other 
countries, with rising wages an important factor. Current demands for wage increases 
and other benefits could push costs even higher. The gains from the Kennedy Round, 


therefore, will be eroded unless Canadian industry is able to increase its competitive | 
strength through improvements in productivity. This is the best means of steadily 
expanding Canada’s export markets and ensuring a rising standard of living for the 


Canadian people in whose economy foreign trade plays such a vital role. It is in this 


sense that the Kennedy Round is both an opportunity and a challenge for Canadian — 


industry. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICSt+ 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 


on customs documents received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various — 


customs ports in Canada with the following exceptions: electricity exports are based on 


reports received from the National Energy Board and imports are based on reports received — 


from public utility companies; and crude petroleum exported by pipeline, statistics for which — 
are reported directly to the Bureau by the pipeline companies. Record is kept of value — 


and, whenever possible, of quantity. In considering trade figures, it should be noted that | 
the statistics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement | 


of goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


Coverage.— Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include exports of goods | 


wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods that have | 


been changed in form by further processing in Canada. Re-exports or exports of foreign 
produce include previously imported goods that are exported from Canada in the same 
form as when imported. From January 1964, re-exports have also included exports from 
customs warehouses. 


Imports, as from Jan. 1, 1964, include all goods cleared by customs immediately on 


arrival in Canada, plus goods entered into customs warehouses rather than cleared on | 
arrival. For 1963 and earlier years, imports included goods cleared immediately on arrival | 
plus goods cleared for consumption out of customs warehouses. The two types of record | 
eventually cover the same totals, except for a small amount of goods entered into customs | 
warehouses and then re-exported, but there may be an important difference in the time at | 
which warehoused goods are recorded as imports; some shipments entering customs ware- — 


houses remain there for several months before clearance. 


The most important exclusions from export totals are: current coin, gold, goods © 
shipped to Canadian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed under 
the Defence Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports | 


for exhibition or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada, 


* This program seeks to provide suitable financial and technical support to firms and industries that require 
such support as the result of the problems created by the Kennedy Round and in order to increase their competitive 
strength in the world export markets. 

Tt Based on statistical reports published by the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases—generally, 
all temporary exports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory. 


The most important exclusions from import totals are: current coin, gold, goods for 
use of the United States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian- 
owned military equipment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade and 
ships of British construction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary 
imports for exhibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels and 
aircraft abroad, settlers’ private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from duty, 
and goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada—generally, 
all temporary imports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory. 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1964, Canada’s trade statistics are compiled on a “General Trade” 


basis instead of on the ‘Special Trade’ basis used previously. The main difference for 


figures recorded on the General Trade basis is that imports are entered as such whether the 
goods are cleared through customs for immediate domestic use or stored in a customs ware- 
house. Domestic exports remain the same on both bases but re-exports, after Jan. 1, 
1964, include exports from customs warehouses which were previously excluded. Over a 
period of years, the totals of Canadian exports or imports would be almost the same on 
either basis but considerable differences might appear in individual years because of time 
of clearance and extent of business activity. 

From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistics 
entitled “Special Transactions—Non-trade”’. This category includes certain commodity 
movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various reasons, 


are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. The value 
of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals of Canadian 


merchandise trade and does not appear in this volume, but statistics for the classes of this 
category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 


Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity classification was 


used, based on the Standard Commodity Classification developed by the DBS as a tool for 


integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas the classification 


previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material of which they 
were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections mainly accord- 


| 


| 
| 


ing to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, Feed, Beverages 
and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible; End Products, 
Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. 


As from Jan. 1, 1964, a new commodity classification was also introduced for import 
statistics, based on concepts similar to those embodied in the export classification, so that 
there is now a closer approach to comparability between the two sets of statistics. As part 
of the change to the new classifications, the commodity detail shown in trade returns has 
been modernized by eliminating statistics on some commodities of minor significance and 
instituting new classes for many commodities of greater importance. The grouping system 


employed in the new classification also makes easier the identification of other commodities 


which may merit separate specification. For most of the commodities of greatest impor- 
tance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new export commodity classification are 
substantially identical with those of its predecessor. The import classification is more 
extensive than the export classification and in its new form gives an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive coverage of those commodities which constitute the bulk of Canada’s import 
trade. 


Valuation.—Export entries define the value of exports as the “actual amount received 
or to be received in terms of Canadian dollars, exclusive of all charges” (freight, insurance, 
handling, etc.). This definition would give values f.o.b. point of consignment for export 
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but in practice it is not always followed. For example, in recent years a significant but 
indeterminate proportion of exports has been reported in United States dollars, resulting | 
in some overstatement of the value of exports for the period prior to June 1961 and some | 


understatement of their value in subsequent years. 


The value of goods imported is usually the value as determined for customs duty. 
The Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods f.o.b. point of ship- | 


ment in the country of export but, at least in recent years, importers have often reported 
c.if. value for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. An effort is made to 


ensure that f.o.b. values are consistently used in import statistics in the following cases: 


goods subject to dumping duty (from January 1959); raw cotton and crude petroleum 


(from January 1962, retroactive to January 1960); raw sugar (from January 1963, retro- 
active to January 1961); and all shipments individually valued at $100,000 or more (from — 
January 1964). Only about one fifth of the value of imports is covered by these specific 


checks. 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. | 


For exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 
at the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course _ 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the | 


country of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of 


transit except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is 
not necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be > 


imported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second | 


country is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. ‘There is one 
exception to this rule; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
in South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
from the United States. The effect of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to South and Central American 
countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries entitled 
to Preferential rates of duty (the Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa). 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 


its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 


tributing to these discrepancies include:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe | 


cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments | 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 


shipments, or warehouse trade. 
(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by — 


Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 5, reference should be made to the explana- 


tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. | 
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1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1951-66 
Nore.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for ‘Special Transactions—Non-trade’’; see p. 955. 


a 
OOS SSS._ OOo a ——_—"“——>oomn TC 


Exports Imports Balance 

| of Trade: 

Year Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total |Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 

os, AR eas 3,897, 082 48,847 | 3,945,929 | 2,174,304 | 1,830,635 | 4,004,939 | — 59,011 
UE ao Si 6 Se ee eres 4,282,361 54,814 | 4,337,175 | 2,162,882 | 1,753,535 | 3,916,418 || ++ 420,757 
Rr emchy ashlee wise sees 4,097,111 55, 158 4,152, 269 2,417,960 1,829, 848 4, 247,808 — 95,539 
a erin i 3,860,217 65,604 3,925,821 2,311, 568 1,655, 833 3,967,401 — 41,580 
ET gees Ae ne a 4,258, 328 69,448 | 4,327,776 | 2,638,037 | 1,929,718 | 4,567,754 | — 239,978 
ss Se ee oe 4,760,442 73,335 | 4,833,777 | 3,292,516 | 2,254,435 | 5,546,951 || — 713,175 
OO ais Se 4,788 , 880 95,261 4,884,141 3,223, 197 2,250,149 5,473,346 — 589,205 
SCL. oe aoe 4,791,436 102,907 | 4,894,343 | 2,952,707 | 2,097,785 | 5,050,492 | — 156,150 
| ao haet SNS 5,021,672 118,628 5,140,300 3,148,065 2,365,856 5,508,921 — 368,621 
BN oye is Sis Se wh woe 5,255,575 131,217 | 5,386,792 | 3,048,583 | 2,434,112 | 5,482,695 | — 95,903 
a RR ss i ae a 5, 754, 986 140,229 | 5,895,215 | 3,115,408 | 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 || + 126,687 
BPE shies cick c «anh e sin ele 6,178, 523 169, 190 6,347,713 3,480,282 2,777,494 6, 257,776 + 89,937 
_ OP Gut See 6,798,529 181,613 6,980, 142 8,542,585 3,015,623 6,558, 209 + 421,933 
esc ace's oss ts 8,094,219 209,186 | 8,303,405 | 4,034,903 | 3,452,804 | 7,487,707 || + 815,698 
MS es ce os kia siaye oe 8,525,078 241,599 8,766,677 4,366, 849 4, 266,300 8,633, 148 + 133,529 
EI ES aa 10,070,627 254,693 | 10,325,320 | 4,831,709 | 5,034,730 | 9,866,489 || + 458,881 


I 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. In par- 
ticular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 

For these reasons, movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
eluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production 


available for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this 


Sn 


series is calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with 
individual countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1959-66 
(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
ee BT 14.5 14.1 8.4 13.1 12.8 14,8 9.5 
NG i re 16.1 15.0 14.2 18.1 13.1 10.9 7.7 11.0 
Ms sb iis «Gigs 5 <'<'e.ds «6 9.8 14.3 12.8 14.5 14.8 9.6 12.2 13.7 
Bs 5 dn galed obiain ss ola pieiwas 14.1 9.4 13.3 9.2 11.5 15.4 8.5 8.5 
EN ESS Ses 12.9 12.4 15.2 17.6 12.4 10.6 13.9 10.2 
GR at Ea Se 13.8 13.3 13.9 12.8 13.9 14.7 11.9 10.2 
NN SE ic hie. «a 5 vibe 11.4 Daf 12.17 10.5 12.3 8.9 10.4 9.7 
ek Aa a 11.1 14.4 14.8 16.2 11.5 14.0 12.1 9.9 
TS a 10.3 15.7 13.1 11.6 12.3 12.6 11.9 10.0 
MPR awe. Sosy toa eagiee 9.4 12.3 11.1 12.6 15.0 10.5 9.8 10.4 
Mewember.......25..+6-6- 12.6 11.7 16.3 14.1 12.6 10.5 12.0 11.0 

MAING! sys sas &5.'s 5 eco» 2 15.1 16.8 10.7 9.6 11.4 14.3 12.5 10.4 
EES on yslte xaicinennne 148.3 161.5 162.2 155.2 153.7 144.8 137.9 124.5 
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Section 3,—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1947-66 


Other Common- 3 : 
he United Other 
Britain wealth and Prefer- States ! Counted 


ential Countries | 


Item and Year 


PGs .Cz Cc | 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Tote otal otal 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 | 
Domestic Exports | 
1947 ire Snacee ees See tes 746,718 Pahoa 405, 485 14.8 1,030,101 37.4 570,495 20.7 
GAS. Gan ktescushs Bevan IES ehoyek 683 , 249 22.4 337, 880 Lipa. 1,498, 552 49.1 532,409 17.4 
1 artless act aan: J 702,074 23.6 309, 214 10.4 1,504, 768 59.6 458,913 15.4 
L950 reser cor vexteroe ire res 467, 896 15.1 197,654 6.4 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
TOOL cee erase catia 630, 124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 2,296,235 58.9 709 , 834 18.2) 
1902 rer eers SE et tee 744, 461 17.4 283 , 809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.20 | 
IOSBES S54. carteesoe. ee tte 662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 2,413,318 58.9 776 , 263 18.9 | 
1 O54 Re crt ee sts Sie cae 651,033 16.9 202,561 6.2 2,308,670 59.8 697,953 18.1) | 
ODD Sewer eer eee 767,642 18.0 248 , 624 5.9 2,547,636 59.8 694, 426 16.3) | 
OSGI Peer Sere 811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
{ 
105 i hey ge ata, RN 720, 898 15.4 240,016 5.0 2,846,646 59.4 981,320 20.55) | 
LOSS tere ee ee eee 771,576 16.1 290,125 Gate 2,808, 067 58.6 921, 667 19.2 : 
1959 wien: Siar baw. wares 785 , 302 ily ff 281, 462 5.6 8,083, 151 61.4 871, 257 17.38 
LOO Ooo car Meee eee 915, 290 17.4 333,815 6.4 2,932,171 55.8 1,074,300 20.4 
LOGLISSSSS, BH Ta Le 909,344 15.8 328 , 854 5.7 | 38,107,176 54.0 | 1,409,612 24.5 | 
| 
1962 ee eect oe ee Se ee 909,041 14.7 331,004 5.4 3,608, 439 58.4 1,330,040 21.5 | 
BUYS eed gaat Sica ts AU parecer 1,006 , 888 14.8 391,526 5.8 3,766,380 55.4 1,633,785 24.0 | 
1964: Pycetocetry | Fibese. vere 1,199,779 14.8 493, 871 6.1 4,271,059 52.8 2,129,510 26.3 | 
L9G Dan eee eek Skee 1,174,309 13.8 502,330 5.9 4,840, 456 56.8 2,007 , 984 236m || 
TOGO. ee eee cee eked estes 1,122,574 i Ap be | 547, 420 5.4 6,027, 722 59.9 2,372,911 23.6" | 
Imports | 
| 
1947 sod voc Rae 184, 207 dine, 164,553 6.5 1,951,606 76.8 242 , 293 9.5m | 
gO A aa SR ERS ns Kier 293 , 535 1M gg 2038 , 932 vans) 1,798,507 68.7 322,302 ic | 
VOSA rr ShUt  S2, cr ee £5 302, 420 Le 186,306 6.9 1,915, 227 70.6 310,072 11.45 | 
LOGO eae ter nee ee 400,811 12.8 241,124 Uath 2,089,531 66.9 393,765 12.6. | 
Da a een lek AS RISA OR OE 415,194 10.4 306 , 287 a6 2,752,087 68.7 531,371 13 3a) 
19526808, . oh. EPR. osheco as 351,541 9.0 184,345 4.7 2, 887 , 628 Toed 492,904 12,63 
1955 EE Bat ae ae: 445,441 10.5 170, 224 4.0 3,115,301 (Bee 516,842 12.2 
1954... cacti tly Ree ae 382, 229 9.6 181, 884 4.6 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
LObD. Ss. 2s eee ee LS 393,117 8.6 209 , 265 4.6 3,331, 148 Jono 634, 229 13.9 
1956 occ 8 eee oc 476,371 8.6 220.808 4.0 4,031,394 TWAT 818,378 14.7 
LOB TEs. 0 Cathe a ahr Ge 507,319 9.3 239,054 4.4 3, 887,391 71.0 839, 582 15:3m | 
1958S gk eee cnc ee 518, 505 10.3 210,016 4.2 3,460, 147 68.5 861, 824 17.0 | 
LODO DAS SUE: Stee cs te ee 588,573 10.7 241,241 4.4 8,709,065 67.3 970,042 17.6 
1960-98: See eee 588 , 932 10.8 281, 167 5.1 3,686, 625 67.2 925,971 16.9 | 
1961-5... 5a ee ot oe hee! 618, 221 LOR 292,155 5.1 3, 863,968 67.0 994, 233 17.2 
L9G eat ee ee 563 , 062 9.0 318,501 Beal 4,299,539 68.7 1,076,673 17.28 | 
1963 Foes cbdweeeak aoe Omer 526, 800 8.0 400, 820 6.1 4,444 556 67.8 1,186,033 18.B || 
TOGA rae es nce eRe 573,995 Ue 405, 850 5.4 5,164,285 69.0 1,343,577 17.9 
LOGO ee aw mee ere vere 619,058 lee 372, 780 4.3 6,044, 831 70.0 1,596, 480 18.5 
1 a eatesege seat earner ter cmrprtiest scare 644, 741 6.5 416, 293 4.2 7,135,611 W250 1,669,794 16.9 


— see ee eee ee ee ee eee 
1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. q 
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4.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1966, with Comparable Figures for 
1964 and 1965 


Rank in— 
— Item and Country 1964 1965 1966 
1964 | 1965 ) 1966 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Domestic Exports 
1 1 LPM nitedes tates «5 PSs shee iotere tee reba tate tarota se ialattetate’ 4,271,059 | 4,840,456 6, 027, 722 
2 2 2 STI GaLM Gre eRe cla oc eeetetens tetera tceattte Afar atate rete tars tte taheteretetetaretals 1,199,779 1,174,309 1,122,574 
3 3 Sigh SADA Fire cssbsche. ars, Mebaretetepe we bale cantne ts rave hep den tore eltaratleterets 330, 234 316, 187 393, 892 
4 4 4 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................... 315,948 197, 362 320,605 
7 9 5 | China, Communist PE icici Romeo dae i ee 136, 263 105,131 184,879 
5 5 Ge Germany. ederal Repu bliGh es seces eeterayes oa eecorstoter stevens 211,360 189, 493 176,800 
8 8 if ING Se UeUTT aS ors) ete by ahehot arse Moreh yA Manan ca orandh arareravaretahonsPtats 101, 582 127,766 143,113 
9 7 Si Belgiumiand: Luxembourg. «.c.ctt oc cecase reoescoeets 100,535 128,011 117,505 
6 6 9 PREIS UG BL dehs Bley ee cok anwar ce onek chsh ore airn on aar hae even Cay choy eae etn 145, 812 140,372 117,359 
17 10 10 Tally. Movi ate. Sans 5 cles tapsnsptectans kek chesad rots cnckieonecdeneytatotonel heveraneeehg 62 , 236 93 , 223 114,787 
15 15 BA Seri LT CLEA Apae eee aes 5 n. « Stee ornape rcsscciembramsmaneneast msbohakataserarstaicrawrerets 64,042 58, 453 107,662 
12 12 12 INIOL WAS oie iicka cc «Srsearor nner testers eet bedevsnctthacerna. on sche eet 67, 582 82, 456 107,014 
10 11 Mg PUNE PEATUCE sha tere hess Sooo cmegese na ovee gulete caeatasorers Naeroretsveré st POS OEE « 79 , 483 87,273 84,541 
14 14 PAGEL CNEZUCLAN A. ae «.< ike, ararreosors cine Nene te koraraim de nae tein tate te tare eens 64,075 73,045 75,958 
11 13 ope) Republic of mout bpAirica oacme. yet sic wrtere pistons taser ebopeter= 69, 166 76, 226 74,393 
18 16 AGEN CUDA eatin site cso be Gem iew ARNG 5 sama NS BEd ca steers 60,980 52,594 61, 436 
13 17 Gi NUCKUCOME RS 2:55 otis tatertimeie tore re ra reicars Risite fo faitanete uate tateritaens 65,151 51,006 52,145 
19 18 ASB News Zealand: .. 6). diden scien omer ens.ee coeeann sss 6 eee 33,714 36, 845 41,750 
23 20 LO AMMAT SON EIN A sce isc bs saree os « eG omiee oo aneneearmemegsahe cpersces 26, 889 32,720 39,529 
16 ot PAO. ob LETRAS EG Cyn peeresmnarin estes ERY Lat ty eM co or 62,653 31,565 37, 404 
26 19 Got sc jal Sho eT Ra eae tes | eNO eel 0 aR I eect RTA Recah aaa RY oo 21,235 33, 825 36,900 
20 23 Dem HIS IVOCON coco vets: coe sc cea eee, =. cee teers oS ettrake wie ctireeatne ss 29,922 28,980 36,574 
30 25 2 Sema ECTU s,s: sts Rs «Ae Ciel sa Chee etter ers «pie cen hes 10,749 21,864 36,355 
21 22 Dem I ATIVAL CA rn ete eter Ceres ee erernccciee haere 28,942 30,280 33, 500 
22 24 BolT WAUZEL LAN Grenier score e fa SESE ee Se ee wb ae oii ale oe 28, 502 27,095 31,010 
27 26 26 Palcis taney eee «cals eee cade « Aeitto wah «Rit « a ake ecetenee 20,031 21,643 25,671 
25 30 27 | Colombia....... 59 BA SO RRR, aE re a ees a eae eae 21,252 17,362 25,397 
28 27 Ser eL PITTA AGS es cane ge tetas « olshtie Meese nin abe PRI a 6a esas Pee ace 17,791 21,532 23,307 
24 29 Tad eed LEC W Al bets, Cotten, SEINE Stel ca ine IAS or AER aE POE OOS 22,985 17,509 minior 
29 28 SO mul EUertLOURACOS. «1000 veks (sek eee vos o Mere ncs os ean es 15,408 17,693 19,560 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries..................... 7,685,250 | 8,132,276 9,690,529 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports................ 8,094,219 | 8,525,078 | 10,070,627 
Imports 

1 1 AE Pa MUNIGEC SUALCS th, ieee no es oat cies stale eaepttice oo) busted: 5,164,285 | 6,044,831 7,135,611 
2 2 Py, AE TAN een Wis ARDS Go, OR ea rar eek eh OUP. 2 COMI eA 2 WE 573,995 619, 058 644,741 
4 4 S:idnyil| <c REaDET BAS 0 Ly de Sere pie emer aici Garcon Seen trainin eee ne 174,388 230,144 253,051 
5 5 A leGermanyoF ederaluRepublicwac.we « ... cseuics «1 dele ne 170,392 209, 517 235, 207 
3 3 Dae MVCN ZIIClAME atc ch testis: atid tea so-e emaratreys os exaaeeL 270,621 254,670 215,059 
6 6 Cub RE LAECe 420 Si. ses Mo a's SR ee ooo RL ae e ats 68 , 687 96,103 106,651 
7 7 Sime RUA Y Seo leet axe cece ete cee: Ree Rr e eee trst ieiviNe ete ees 67, 462 80, 279 86,718 
13 10 SECON Ts 1s. oS asictabee Petes AePatet csr ts Mtnatins maxi Gnnal so 6 cus 38, 794 55, 568 72,541 
9 8 Ob ieBeloiamrand luxembourg sis... veces ces clases ee ete 59,198 72,027 61,555 
11 9 10m Netherlands 2h. Wand. $28... chee. cecal wiaises 39,933 56,274 60, 489 
8 At Lig lg Saga ETSI ee WI A a SIG Ry a AO, RRR i BPN 59,827 47,372 59,573 
14 12 Zee SME GLCT UTC hraiat ferences. feyststoccrsuskel Leos EP aksislo/svocaiaydhssevecesayerete 36, 9382 43,986 50,279 
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4.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1966, with Comparable Figures for 
1964 and 1965—concluded 
Rank in— 
Item and Country 1964 1965 1966 
1964 | 1965 | 1966 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Imports—concluded 
18 16 13 Mala VSL APM. fiche crise hice se ose cicce cute Reena. 34,566 40, 272 41,453 
15 13 dd phi lndinwey cge.8 bt eo renee. et ee es bese 36,121 43,424 40,093 | 
29 bly 30) | edd GleNigeriag Ame. 2 lca 2 cen Mee ete cok eee 11,264 11,252 39,490 
22 gle 21. | 16 eypHong Rong e -) sions docsien oss RBEeog eh aanlaion 26,321 31,043 38,911 
He 14 17 Netherlands: Antilles, ..2i..c42%)seocks cubic s cece tones 34, 885 43,341 38,511. 
10 17 RS Oil Jamaica 20. . «..tocr ee alban alesse oie oe 47,858 36,000 37,281 
12 18 19 Mt BraZzilae, FOF... o.bt.f ments: damisiciosnceseieticete odovere: 39, 533 35,573 35,777 i 
19 20 20 Biel rants pea. REPS 5 x story 5cyeperciecect siayecoresososessveracedes o1ecss «ce mete 31,085 31,765 35,469 | 
21 19 Of gat Norwaye Mee. s..6 Sis. einen eiakose co 27,335 33,641 33, 774 | | 
23 22 22 Mexi CORA RN Sa. Phe scercattca tees ates eee ee ee eiieks 23,186 27,247 33, 539 | 
25 15 23 SaudigAtabia 1... biccie cise cee areece niece erercR er 18, 553 42,114 32,553 | 
16 24 2A BritisheGuianal (Guyana) o.ca..ceereiiee hice smiice rors 35,653 22,549 29,126 
20 23 25 Mi RepubplicomoouchyAtricas-:....ee een eect ae ace 28,777 27,113 27,641 | 
ab By 255 3) Seb Bie Denman ea ck codes See eepetep sere r meters 15,749 20,071 24,181 
28 28 27 ey Czechoslovakia. bisycnesedsecrarnccreeseonreroteet ee 12,847 15,965 21,709 
30 29 28. a Chinag@ommiuniat, .27ses-as evcee cette sender enter 9,420 14,445 20,594 
27 26 O29 Fi Paneer Wee tack Oicedte tek cok weer ene Soule ea eeen 15,095 19,414 16,066 | 
24 27 30 Gn Crinidad and (hobacorc.s.2s. see ene es oor cece 20,738 16,670 16,050. 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................... 7,193,500 | 8,321,728 9,543, 693 
Grand Totals, Imports...................000005. 7,487,707 | 8,633,148 | 9,866,439, 
| 
5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66 | 
Region and Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Western Europe— | 
BEM oh oa Sts Beas tan 785,802} 915,290) 909,344] 909, “oh 1,006, Sa 199, ue 1,174, 309|1, 122, ae 
Gibraltar: Pao boas ote ee 1 200 291 149 110 60 118 |} i 
dreland pro herent eer: 8,156 7,706] 11,588} 10,329] 10, 461 15,072} 16,664; 14,948 
Maltagnd ‘Gosork.c,. 1. eer eee: 2,142 2,299 2,924 2,217 2,313 2,721 1,964 1. 1643 
IA USELIDS. ...1. eaeeeeette sae Uh ae meee 8,260 7,745 7,877 7,316 6, 826 7,475 9,857) 11, 600. 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 56,127| 69,131) 76,055] 68,169]  76,493| 100,535] 128,011) 117,505. 
@nrmarikc Oe ee Be ke 5,449 4,978 4,813 6, 087 6,811 7,484 9,176) 10,802 
Pinland (3a Seok eae 2,739 4,355 6,085 5,240 ppt 4’ 458 4,792 7,078 
tei RAM So eh ence DOr nA 2 43,157| 72,907} 71,928) 57,561| 63,428} 79,433] 87,273] 84,541 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 129,345] 165,597/ 188,694] 177,688} 170,969] 211,360} 189,493) 176,800. 
CTEOCG Ee Le tenes ,798 546 4,995 9,235 7,429 8,013 8,231 9,647. 
iceland: 7. APM cu eee ee 279 243 219 287 347; 10,459} 10,228 6,492. 
DEAL. « 55 oh Adit OSs «a sto DS ABE 31,717] 68,393} 67,688] 74,521] 76,761} 62,236] 93,223] 114,787' 
Netherlands eS Rene Catal A 53,849] 62,554 61,297; 76,940] 87,009] 101,582) 127,766) 143,113 | 
INGEWEY isch) Sok een vik SPDT 62,308] 61,595] 69,744) 69,054] 73,398}  67,582/ 82,456] 107,014. 
Portugal. hare, iawn «ce oes 3,251 3,336 4,718 2,563 5,859 6, 264 5,260 5,228. 
DALI Ac so chcuc arene ces ete 6,168] 10,243} 12,803] 15,416] 20,500] 21,235] 33,825] 36,900) 
WEEN: baEK aw cee SOE 14,879] 20,906] 17,654] 18,230] 20,926] 29,922] 28'980) 36,574 | 
Switzerland Aon ages. .docmhe ties 25,728) 26,404) 22,422) 23,891) 27,247) 28,502| 27,095) 31,010 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 796,281] 925,496) 924,147] 921,736]1,019,797|1, 217,683]1, 192, 996]1, 139,278 
Totals, Other Countries....... 447,055; 583,932} 616,986] 612,198] 651,279} 746,540} 845,666] 899,092 
Totals, Western Europe... .|1,243,336/1, 509, 428/1, 541, 133/1, 533, 934/1, 671, 076/1, 964, 223|2, 038, 663 2,038,369 


| 
| 
| 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66—continued 


Region and Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
fastern Europe— 
bot, SR ae eae ener cea een 1 1 5,845 3,053 2 10,873 9,471 7,562 
[ae 200 491 277 388 28} 19,239 7,364 7,812 
mechoslovakia.. (Af. .... date o 4,937 6,767 32,654 3,522 13, 289 54, 230 34, 762 5,080 
Germany, Eastern............... 1 994 17,972 148 1, 262 11,739 15,216 12,311 
MLS) a ese ar 1115 931 564 350 374 1,910 8,352 3,293 
Bering sanoe. f..... LEA... AEM... 15,631 16,665 36,819 ooo lt 27,200 62,653 31,565 37,404 
DE aa eee See are 1,157 1,326 1,037 514 1,275 540 641 685 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
BVODUDIICS): 0-0 FUR cos vate 12,638 8, 233 24,276 3,297} 150,123) 315,943} 197,362) 320,605 
BrOSiaAvie ©... MIA oe ieee, § 2,577 3, 249 2,135 999} 17,519 5, 443 8,561 3,664 
Totals, Eastern Europe....| 38,255) 38,658) 121,579; 49,662) 211,071) 482,568 313,294 398,415 

Middle Kast— 
eh he Ca ee ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 193 218 
oc ALES) ca een SOE eee Cea 3 112 111 210 162 151 160 331 
BEEUS. fort see ERO doe JOR. 2 4 609 70 298 513 193 261 328 
EN ec Menge orrtrairne genres arama wre-s ioe eens 3 55 72 213 246 279 548 409 
Mrucial States..c. 500 /.lel. ees... 2 2 2 2 2 2 66 152 
British Middle East, n.e.s....... 7 61 165 159 AD 138 5 5 
BOD Ite tne ke ee acl e ts 72 220 120 105 139 236 581 842 

ol adh aes ess Sea 2,242 2,499 4,457 5, 293 3, 568 Doe 3, 282 3,795 
P85 Se LOS eee eng ea et 4,311 2,425 1,374 1,343 3,376 957 734 887 
(EELS ole co lant oR Sea 4,557 6,184 8,747 6 , 232 8,163 9,109 6, 261 10,703 
(OE code ela glade BaP een as Rete 72 131 308 145 244 245 306 

RE ee re Gs Sates 3 1,091 9416 1,040 2,748 934 3, 582 3,994 
> OPETTGST A pis ge pee eas CR 3,182 3,443 2,484 2,244 2,365 2,516 2,419 3, 134 
AWE aa euntedea tent Sane ec oitaetieran pupal ae 382 3 151 376 690 907 660 625 

| Bandi ISOS oy i ne he See RI aera 2,877 2,905 2,697 Sp207 3,548 Stlee 5,343 5,034 
0 TOLER ee 193 12 3 22 26 

ERT ert) S08 Meth os ooo Mange 367 335 333 180 173 113 120 363 
1S bana lee a ee 1,067 674 364 561 713 387 665 555 

Bey ee tes Sie 2 693 2,014 1,943 978 2,378 1,581 3,468 4,781 
‘Whited Arab Republic—Egypt.. 1,601 2,010 3,025 2,230 2,536 3,978 4,772 5,330 

Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 7 1,9277 1,3607 1,9207 1,048 760 1,227 1,438 
Totals, Other Countries....... 21,617| 23,176} 26,013} 22,945) 30,662! 27,468) 32,218; 40,551 
Totals, Middle East........ 21,624, 25,103) 27,373] 24,866) 31,710) 28,229} 33,446; 41,989 

Jther Africa— 

Mrrapiate: os... teehee ee eee 8 8 8 8 212 71 162 163 
(SETAE (ne a Fen “3,784 3,879 7,798 8,400 5,451 7,888 5,723 3,994 
UTA eels aladdin Wile Se a rs 806 936 586 680 1,003 911 4,605 1,653 

| LENG aa Sie eae 9 9 9 9 9 9 90 143 
_ Mauritius and Dependencies..... 68 Ge 95 94 218 94 236 135 
| TESSTTASL 2 Set Ree eat ea DO 938 2,305 3,272 6,997 3, 234 6, 292 6,934 10,108 
| Northern Rhodesia.............. 10 10 10 10 826 1,031 11 u 

Myasaland 2. kes tt ee wee tee 10 10 10 10 99 156 12 Wes 

' Republic of South Africa........ 51,243} 52,655} 37,819} 37,525} 60,299} 69,166} 76,226) 74,393 
roesiqn hte. ore eae 13 13 13 13 13 13 3, 841 603 
| Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 2,851 4,088 3,396 3,367 14 14 15 15 

BCE LEONG ye eee ses 725 641 810 1,200 1,298 1,329 1,134 1,748 
| Southern Rhodesia.............. 10 10 10 10 3,637 3,150 16 16 

| Oe caging Slag eae Sevan 7 143 173 228 Ske 192 18 18 

NYAS TOT ha ie aR te See a bd 19 19 19 19 19 19 316 2,039 
ES Eo I Seria ae i W7 86 66 137 148 259 1,167 §21 

EE te des 20 20 20 20 20 20 4,279 1,384 

ieritish Africa, 7.€.3.............. 57 200 156 161 52 31 35 13 
NE SI Met aes healichc cro ensen ns fuihonars 21 4,662 6, 064 2, 202 3,970 1,212 228 965 
een OIDs. ALG) fais sie tbat & 22 67 160 44 104 75 228 315 

WEDETOOD. oiivcsec cece ase eeees aL 21 al 92 24 39 157 199 
Me ee Bee. ELE OEE. aE. 2,689 1,310 980 889 921 1,127 872 956 

| French Equatorial Africa........ 21 34 57 5 21 21 a 21 

| 1 Less than $500. 2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 3 Included with Saudi Arabia. 
Included with Malta and Gozo. 5 See Aden and Trucial States. 6 Included with ‘‘Totals, Common- 

vealth and Preferential Countries’. 7 Includes Kuwait. 8 Included with British Africa, n.e.s. 
eomerly Nyasaland. 10 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 11 See Zambia. 12 See 
falawi. 13 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 14 See Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

and. 15 See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 16 See Rhodesia. 17 Included with Kenya. 

} See Tanzania. 19 Formerly Tanganyika. 20 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 21 Included with 

‘rench Africa, n.é.s, 22 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. 


} 
| 
| 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66—continued 


; 
Region and Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


$7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 


Other Africa—concluded 


French West Africa.............. 3 135 73 775 t 1 1 1'% | 
French Africa, 7.€.8.......2...0+: 2,765 10 26 9 92 214 226 461 
Gabon. see poe vce Meee ee o's ote 1 1 19 61 15 146 31 294 
Guineas, Sees cosa ie oefteeets A ) 140 131 2 4 81 728 
AViOryi CORSU Ee .:..de sen ehiece oo siete 1 1 26 10 18 66 49 88. 
TAbEeria. ev rins 5. chee ee oe cae 217 644 501 816 1,100 5,518 1,908 1,344 
Malagasy foo): 4. Pes os scents 1 1 1 1 1 1 108 45 
Mearihine fhe 1 2 3 3 258 169] 657 133 
MOrOCCO Mie ht oe Goce eee Clone 416 627 476 459 963 667 391 296 
Mozambiques. ...cecnies se csincess 2,012 3,145 2,023 2,504 2,646 1,806 3, 282 1,279. 
Portuguese Africa, n.eé.s.......... 305 279 241 197 283 164 367 171 
Spanish Atricas .oceee se «ie ae es 2 28 40 118 27 229 112 85. 
POLO oe eae ae ee ieee X 1 1 105 350 443 317 585 
ARNE 5 OR eee Gaal eae Guaan 1 170 561 30 1,970 327 86 196, 
Totals, Commonwealth and | 
Preferential Countries....... 60,473} 65,010} 54,172] 58,790) 76,853) 90,012} 104,748) 96,894 
Totals, Other Countries....... 8,406 11,121 11,385 8,449 12,738 12,207 9,101 8,131 
Totals, Other Africa....... 68,878 76,130 65,558 67,239 89,591; 102,219} 113,849 105,024 
Other Asia— | 
Ceylon. ye ie se. See oF ae ae 4,931 2,479 3,799 2,007 2,636 4,724 2,199 5, 250 
Hongi Kong oe, . . teice asterisk: 11,192 21,665 19,604 14, 283 17,490 22,278 16, 734 15,385. 
TAU, ae ches. 6 oP RREE cists oe Peeters 53,654 36,814 42,885 29, 633 53, 900 64,042 §8, 453 107, 662, 
Mala ysiaixs fcc cache nee ee 3,258 4,660 5,696 5, 453 6,999 8,370 9, 253 15,376 
PRakistanes =)... Reins Sete 17,317 11,942 15,315 10,755 19,152 20,031 21,643 25,671 
British East Indies, n.e.s........ 95 360 457 435 4 4 4 
Atghanistanse. .:.Sebedoss terest 67 159 B5 25 18 23 23 18 
urine Se . oc os SORTS «oo. orate 817 806 1,405 1,303 703 736 671 1,195 
Cambodia and Laos............. 5 148 114 2 17 9 128 98 
@hina, Communist;ok.«... ages 1,720 8,737| 125,448} 147,488) 104,738} 136,263) 105,131) 184,879) 
Ind onesies: sacs oo eee eee 1,760 2,110 2,463 2,027 ; 
PAD AID ieee lessee eesti 139,724} 178,859] 231,574} 214,535) 296,010} 330,234) 316,187 393, 892. 
HS OTE. PHBA SF cS SARE aeons totes 6,000 ; 2,067 1,492 ; 1,096 823 15,652 
Philippines assassins. 14,863 14,809 15,645 18,545 21,284 27,809 26,354 18, 683. 
Portuguese ASIA...........00e0es 358 93 59 22 38 41 48 60 
Portuguese Indias s:a..2e es teiee 6 385 445 7 7 7 7 7 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... 1,692 2,886 2,219 4,387 3,759|> 6,178 6,577 8,410) 
thailand eepece enn ier seer ers 1,937 2,710 2,921 3,472 2,823 3,803 5,621 6, 742 
WietoNami tpt conti aoe 385 540 206 298 250 726 804 2,589 
Totals, Commonwealth and : 
Preferential Countries....... 90,447] 77,920) 87,755] 62,566) 100,176] 119,445) 108,282 169,344 
Totals, Other Countries....... 169,324] 216,159) 384,622) 393,546] 434,903} 507,623] 464,002) 632,566 | 
Totals, Other Asia......... 259,771; 294,079) 472,376) 456,112) 535,079] 627,068) 572,284| 801,909 
Oceania— | 
Australia ERB 5 Bhs alse Boies Daversa vata Me 53,929 98 , 862 78,628} 104,965} 100,773) 145,812} 140,372) 117, 35E 
Bilton ee ee oe 727 808 607 705 759 891 1,115 "906 
New Zealand... tee ok 0s een 13,306 23 , 858 31,125 26, 784 30, 549 83, 714 36, 845 41, 75C 
British Oceania, n.é.8............ 65 324 191 296 249 386 317 "304 
French Oceania...............005 171 313 303 366 299 436 508 ele 
United States Oceania........... 167 640 1,293 3,084 3,693 1,261 828 74( 
Totals, Commonwealth and i 
Preferential Countries....... 68,027} 123,852} 110,551] 182,750) 132,330) 180,804; 178,650 160, 24! | 
Totals, Other Countries....... 338 953 1,596 3,451 3,992 1,697 1,336 1,354) 
Totals, Oceania............. 68,365) 124,805) 112,147) 136,201) 136,322) 182,501 179, 986 161,59 
South America— 
Britisn Gilanderns eee er. 4,392 7,428 5,202 5,102 5,061 7,116 7,750 9, 874! 
Walkinnd Islands.'.2°) eso. 216 169 24 13 6 1 4 { 
PAT PCUUING « <eeeree nee tc. ets 7,002 19,364 30, 893 22,546 36, 992 26, 889 32,720 39 524 
_1 Included with French Africa, N.€.8. 2 Less than $500. 3 Included with French West Africa, 
4 Included with Malaysia. 6 Included with Viet-Nam. 6 Included with Portuguese Asia. 7In 
cluded with India. | 
| 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66—concluded 


Region and Country 


South America—concluded 
Bolivia SPR | Hermes RIL 


A ges a ie a 


(CHT aise ey eR ne a a 
GATOS nek ae <e 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
. Preferential Countries....... 


Totals, Other Countries....... 
Totals, South America..... 


Central America and Antilles— 

BATT ACE a Ae eee 
REPEAL OS She ci etl aa cee ek S 
MEME he pa 
British Honduras................ 
ONCE. 98] Sa a ae 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 


Dominican Republic............. 
El Salvador..... nde eee bere 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 


Totals, Other Countries....... 


Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 


North America— 
Seri hinc ge ae eee ee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 
Wmited States!....6....c5...0:... 


Totals, North America..... 


| Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries. . 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


Grand Totals, Other Cou ntries|3, 954, 409 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

$000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
324 323 353 363 628 985 1,687 2,126 
14,148} 19,755) 30,076; 28,481) 29,482) 22,985) 17,509) 21,157 
6, 226 6,575 8,225} 138,278) 12,329) 12,659] 10,514) 12,316 
17,668} 16,590) 19,525) 19,887; 23,348] 21,252) 17,862} 25,397 
3,864 3,913 3, 922 ey le 3,913 5,719 4,672 3, 028 
2 2 15 5 2 4 54 18 
114 120 69 41 211 485 177 129 
11,632 8,891 8, 188 8,140} 11,641) 10,749) 21,864) 36,355 
696 883 1,224 866 1,031 1,610 1, 283 1,834 
1,656 2,423 3, 039 3,151 2,994 5,679 3, 283 4,779 
45,833) 35,345) 34,978) 42,328) 46,328} 64,075) 73,045) 75,958 
4,608 7,597 5,296 5,115 5,067 CAM 7,754 9,887 
109,166} 114,184} 140,507) 142,863) 168,848) 173,090) 184,168] 222,626 
113,773) 121,780) 145,803) 147,978] 173,915) 189,207) 191,922) 232,512 
3,083 3,357 3,798 5,010 6, 133 8,876 9,257; 10,847 
4,103 3,775 3,977 4,481 5, 469 6, 922 6, 826 8,112 
4,334 4,016 4,239 4,492 5,718 6,339 5,984 7,442 
289 409 600 835 698 973 1,065 921 
18,538} 18,056; 19,077) 21,891) 22,271) 28,942) 30,280; 33,500 
4,437 4,720 4,828 5,642 6,596 7,986 8,037 8,753 
12,636; 12,971) 18,398) 14,817) 16,2138) 17,791) 21,582) 23,337 
2,633 2,983 2,931 3,473 3,651 3,841 5,397 5, 130 
15,222} 138,038; 31,104; 10,878) 16,433} 60,930) 52,594) 61,486 
5,137 5, 062 4,469 8, 488 9,085 9,070 6, 152 6, 824 
2,567 2,390 2,436 3,354 3,134 4,416 4,051 3,294 
19 43 75 53 6 135 144 157 
2,627 2,106 2,188 2,705 3,107 3,433 4,001 3, 254 
1,319 1,529 1,543 pared 1,525 1,485 1,302 1,228 
946 1,416 1,061 899 1,100 1, 260 1,005 1,445 
27,633] 38,023) 38,529) 41,267) 55,572) 65,151) 51,006) 52,145 
1,193 1,131 1,239 1,793 2,406 2,355 3,004 3,008 
1,515 1,319 1,448 2,135 2,693 2,209 2,805 3,070 
4,023 3,703 4,578 5,645 4,417 4,602 4,622 5,444 
10,522} 11,172) 13,109} 12,711) 14,619) 15,408) 17,693} 19,560 
185 214 190 283 284 Loi], 1,571 950 
47,421| 47,304) 54,917) 57,167) 63,093; 77,829} 82,981) 92,913 
75,540} 84,127} 104,900) 94,961) 118,092} 175,612} 155,348) 166,944 
122,961] 131,431) 159,818} 152,129) 181,185) 253,441) 238,329) 259,856 
154 427 198 167 287 272 137 156 
1,403 1,563 1,825 1490 1,918 2,431 2,713 3,079 
3, 083, 151)2, 932, 1713, 107, 1p 3,608, 439|3, 766, 380/4, 271, 059/4, 840, 456/6, 027, 722 
3,084, 708) 2, 934, 162/3, 109, 199|3, 610, 404/3, 768, 580)4, 273, 1762/4, 843, 307/6, 030, 957 
1, 067, 263) 1, 249, 104/1, 238, 198/1, 240, 045/1, 398, 364/1, 693, 650/1, 676, 638/1, 669, 994 
4,006, 470) 4, 516, 788/4, 938, 479|5, 400, 165/6, 400, 569/6, 848, 440/8, 400, 633 
5,255,575) 5, 754, 986/6, 178, 523/6, 798, 529/8, 094, 219/8, 525, 078/10,070, 627 


Grand Totals, All Countries.|5, 021,672 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66 


Region and Country 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965" | 1966 
$7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 | 


Western Europe— 


JEXONRER IE Son Gh aC Bn. ct RERENSIO oocs Bae 588,573} 588,932} 618,221] 563,062} 526,800} 573,995} 619,058} 644,741 
Gibraltaraa 28 wee, tee cee 1 2 1 — — 13 2 1; 
Jreland (28.4... deoed. «< sete 2,001 2,098 3,806 4,826 5,320 5, 624 6, 861 6,512, 
MaltarandiGoz0. snags... tenes 174 22 25 36 232 113 387 394. 
PAISEETE, BAe ci ctshess «sR eRLasiscpe aes oe 5,707 6,605 6, 636 7,971 9,026 9,595| 12,281; 157mg) 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 44,786] 41,401) 44,780) 48,672} 47,342) 59,198) 72,027) 61,555) 
Denmark. 2...:\aaa tis coees 9,227 9,962} 11,650) 13,278) 13,209} 15,749} 20,071) 24,181 | 
Hinland 258.8,..0. Heed. scat ees 875 1,053 1,215 1,939 2,520 Sealed 2,762 3, 533) 
TENCE ARO Peco eee. eos Se 56,940) 50,121} 54,280) 56,160} 58,170) 68,687) 96,103 106,651 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 123,905} 126,988) 136,530' 141,198} 144,023} 170,392) 209,517] 235,207) 
(TEC COWS vacesent nic eect icnosans 310 538 545 1,094 1,631 1,550 1,838 1,831) 
Nicelandts.: ch ka cachet madiete Reis 40 15 707 1,183 696 2 659 509) 
Atal y....teet ie. ss ttewe oss Peas 37,656} 42,848} 49,140) 51,859) 55,303) 67,462} 80,279) 86,718 
Netherlands acu tannctbtxcttcee or 29,154) 31,456} 33,493) 37,049} 36,736) 39,933] 56,274) 60,489) 
IN ORWAVINEE take. ceri tat scene oe 4,063 4,248 8,965} 16,109) 23,492) 27,335] 33,641) 33,774 
POKbUT Al ara sacar oseheke aerator 3,116 3,208 4,917 5,998 aii 9,414) 11,053} 13,288 
Spal’... ee hee ee eS... SES 5,627 6,947 8, 543 8, 463 8,496} 11,704; 13,280) 12,505) 
OW CCLON teri tecrancac Restich ev onver master: 18,077} 20,409} 24,221} 25,873} 33,410] 38,794) 55,568, 72,541, 
Switzerlandeee va: ees. eee 24,514} 24,343) 26,102) 28,040) 32,469} 36,932) 43,986) 50,279) 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 590,748} 591,054} 622,053) 567,924) 532,352) 579,746) 626,307) 651,648) 
Totals, Other Countries....... 363,996) 370,138} 411,722) 444,887) 474,236] 559,924] 709,338) 778,252) 
Totals, Western Europe....| 954,744) 961,191/1, 033, 775|1, 012, 811)1, 006, 588)/1, 139, 670|1,335, 646/1, 429,900) 
Eastern Europe— 
Albania wpe. 05 AtaM oes eee _ 1 — = - -- 1 _— 
Bulgariasen ws 2 mee sep ss eee 6 6 24 34 74 114 526 768 | 
@zechoslovakia. 5 iasi. s.... 1aaese 6,440 6,654 8,405 9,033 9,204} 12,847} 15,965; 21,709. 
Germany, Eastern............... 901 877 970 881 1200 1,473 1,584 2,163, 
LUN PABVALT: «06.0 tes cc oye Sees os 237 338 393 417 557 761 1,608 3 309. 
IP OLANG Laps ts, sc.0 ARM Deno cee 1,648 1,871 3,194 4,792 6,788 9,280} 11,815) 18,757) 
OMANI ae. PAR Sos tees 3 84 261 6 82 z 9. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Publics... teas. a. Pees 2,278 3,210 2,746 BAS eh (8: 2,808 9, 885 11,654 
iY UG OSL alae oo. Leah. oe oe «cae ce 551 804 1,665 1,801 1,848 2,601 2,967 2, 638 
>>? aac ES FOC st is ae SR? CO ES ee SS ae a ———_—— 
Totals, Eastern Europe.... 12,090; 18,844) 17,659} 18,795) 22,109) 29,966) 44,588 56g 
Middle East— 
CLLR SR cy DE Sey, ROMER Beer, Sean 2 2 2 2 2 2 353 80 
Ba brain c. seeeks Seis sstics sarees 3 3 oe 1 — 1 — — _ 
Cyprus Lees oh... ihe. So... seek 4 180 194 151 88 48 291 108 
Qabat se pas itisce bic Packiiosteinintes 3 8,434 8,724 6,273 8,678 2,285 2,732 —- | 
pRrucial Statesin.. 1045. sao. eee 2 2 2 2 2 2 1,741 2,984 
British Middle East, n.e.s....... 400 59 48 68 56 3, 183 5 5 
Bthioplaier. con. 738.050. . ieee st 44 43 4 5 21 141 66 63 | 
EXD Wet ieastercansitce ace Tae era 11,948} 30,740] 21,622} 381,736) 42,799) 31,085} 31,765} 35,469 
UGA eaeeaciecr ete sao es 1,107 22 846 704 1,269 2,379 5,284) 12,529) 
STACI Pe Gee sence ce Maes ee 2,349 2802 3,106 5,646 6, 043 6,270 6, 656 6, 758 
OLdan: Peete cs. < Ate: cco cs See 1 if 3 1 3 10 9 i 
KUNVAIbIOU hs oe foie des os See. 3 22,3036 20,2258 10,0345 5,169} 11,219} 11,505 6, 157 
hebanonya wes. piracy. 200. bias of 4 33 23 58 65 81 50 1,040. 
RS Ms rca caarashe fate tecd cada out ee _ . 1 10 1 — 1} 10,963, 
AUCL ATADIA core doce cas ncebaee ee 70,725} 37,402) 41,393) 40,551] 50,290! 18,553) 42,114] 32,553 
Somalig-ss. 21% sca. 908. 3 mee oe 1 -- 1 — 1 1 — 24 
DUGAN. Ae uct At cumysbecie foe aee 438 83 76 105 148 113 138 93 
DSVLIG ee apne t atone nee 183 127 263 455 362 492 515 380. 
AUST D Cont sete Mover act Creve OIE Ter Ie 886 855 859 1,472 1,294 1,207 1,055 979, 
United Arab Republic—Egypt... 200 846 474 301 224 125 221 661 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 400} 30,9757) 29,1927) 16,5257 8,823 Saol6 5,118 3,171! 
Totals, Other Countries....... 87,887] 73,224] 68,668} 81,044] 107,688) 71,675} 99,379 107,676 
Totals, Middle East......... 88,286} 104,200; 97,861) 97,569] 116,511) 77,191] 104,496 110,848) 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 3 Included with Saudi Arabia. 4In- 
cluded with Malta and Gozo. 5 See Aden and Trucial States. 6 Included with ‘Totals, Common: 


wealth and Preferential Countries’’. 7 Includes Kuwait. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66—continued 


Region and Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965" 1966 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Other Africa— 
LES ee a 4,103 Sele 4,691 7,036 6, 533 7,961 10,158 10,824 
Da Rewen Ch . : ees A. + afatefe <i 4,261 2,561 3,629 3,157 5,020 7,397 6, 862 7,206 
DAV iheeye Bers). SY RIELN sl «sinless 1 1 1 1 1 1 391 583 
Mauritius and Dependencies..... 7,584 2,100 5,600 5,215 8,606 13,394 6, 456 5,131 
| SET aul PSP ISP aren Ceres 3,084 4,358 3, 504 5,726 7,924 11, 264 11,252) 39,490 
Northern Rhodesia............... 2 2 2 2 1,306 37 3 3 
BIB OlANG wo Nan. ds. be eed 2 2 2 2 408 297 4 4 
Republic of South Africa........ 6,564} 11,482 12,202 16,952} 31,548} 28,777) 27,113) 27,641 
“oO STEN dae ee Oe e Seeee ae 5 5 5 5 5 5 3,408 1,175 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 966 981 1,318 3,272 6 6 7 7 
Peers WeONen ..., ci bei. den sive 1 5 8 22 5 3 311 66 
Southern Rhodesia........... 8 2 2 2 2 6,320 4,279 8 8 
ST! 2 a oe eee, Se 9 1,834 2,139 Qa i, Lo 9,061 10 10 
(Ta Gi SIR eR Ieee nee u 11 11 u 11 u 6,907 7,065 
BANC Hit, ators, «cs oisuais}« Gets « < LRT oles 9 de Didid, 2,325 2), 213 3,144 4,582 6,800 5, 862 
| OO aS Se eS 12 2 12 12 12 2 2 
Bsritisi AfriCa, 1.€.8....0..s00000s 13 5 53 7 4 3 4 8 
SORES Gs 5 ene) © Eas 088 ad 14 161 162 509 458 61 98 47 
agin 5 ae aie te ae a 15 209 136 122 728 1,297 1,415 3,095 
MERON ee ac heme Fae ee 14 14 14 15 147 43 121 57 
TNO) Se 2,258 1,781 1,314 1,320 1,921 1,911 1,661 1,081 
French Equatorial Africa........ 14 185 27 8 14 14 14 14 
French West Africa.............. 14 270 1 13 14 14 14 14 
french Africa, 7.€.8:.... 6.05044. 2,183 33 29 LZ. 310 1,263 68 542 
OMEN aes rs. eee ba ak M4 14 658 1,123 859 687 274 1,064 
RCH iin: Shedd dee fad acu 14 2,794 4,824 896 2,501 1,707 1,066 2,088 
Bory OAS... [irc he ccs seaiesk. 4 14 788 244 227 623 247 814 
Beran Ceee cit. biattas tek sels 39 8 144 40 106 327 208 63 
SUGGES) nn 0 ao 14 14 14 14 14 14 668 538 
CIN A 209 222 164 487 540 1,162 278 1,406 
BAM ZAM DIQUC 62. Fe kie Doar Sle bald 5 18 1 30 139 395 431 633 515 
Portuguese Africa, 7.€.8.......... _ _— _— 18 _— — _ — 
RpAmishrAITICA. AS 0IK... 8.68 8 2 17 23 39 22 6 2 
| UG se Gn: eee fo Stas Cae ee 14 14 14 = —_— _— 6 _— 
TSS SEY Gi ae See ee Petes 14 62 32 17 2 19 19 12 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 26,563] 27,729] 35,469) 45,772) 78,4383) 87,055) 79,664) 105,060 
Totals, Other Countries....... 4,715 5,728 8,327 4,962 8, 234 9 , 553 6, 767 11,323 
Totals, Other Africa....... 31,278] 33,456] 43,796] 59,734) 86,667) 96,608) 86,431) 116,383 
Other Asia— 
SIGS 2 eee Cee ee eee pelos 15,556) 16, 516 14,763 14,642 13,413 14,049 10,045 
BROMO MINON Eo. 5 dices chs eee © 12,969 15,534 14,143 18,889} 21,197] 26,321 31,043} 38,911 
GER oO es Boe Pe 29, 221 29 , 352 33, 465 43,479 52,664 36,121 43 , 424 40,093 
PS VES cee < s lacage Ba. os a8. 8B 28,644 28,120 23,597 27,740 31,634 34, 566 40 , 272 41,453 
Beis vote 2 2. Shan So heme le 1,061 985 2,367 28001 2,270 4,211 3,654 4,287 
British East Indies, n.e.s........ 390 261 297 511 16 16 16 16 
BOATS CAT. 6... adeceis.s. so aegis e bido8 — —_ 13 — — — — 15 
DR oe a 2 eS 24 85 30 50 102 276 39 106 
Cambodia and Laos............. 7 17 2 — — — —_ — 
‘wevhina, Communist............5. 4,840 5,638 SH280 4,521 5,147 9,420} 14,445) 20,594 
WITIONCSIAy .o . . 5 lots yk. oo OUR u 147 529 290 173 152 1,393 2,365 1,158 
[ OST a ac ae 102,669} 110,382} 116,607] 125,359] 130,471) 174,388] 230,144] 253,051 
RCSA Pho a acct ire ok ae Bae 280 404 76 99 380 473 1,468 1,764 
BeOGIppINes.!....sesece secs cence 1,440 1,966 1,517 1,447 2,007 2,970 3, 583 3,344 
mortuguese, Asia. 000... led e 13 — — Ur 428 1,204 2,069 33 
Taiwan (Republic of Cliina)..... 716 1,150 1,856 2,910 5,875 9,063 9,333 13,089 
| eG Ce 649 842 582 1,031 582 582 899 2,431 
WSCC INET 2 cats diesen eee etn s 8 5 9 7 1 4 2 1 
| Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 87,418] 89,807] 90,384] 107,943] 122,407] 114,633} 182,443) 134,788 
Totals, Other Countries....... 110,728) 121,020] 124,202) 135,673} 145,145] 199,772] 264,347 295, 586 
Totals, Other Asia......... 198,146} 210,827) 214,586} 243,616) 267,552] 314,405] 396,790) 430,375 
1 Formerly Nyasaland. 2 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 3 See Zambia. 4 See 
| Malawi. 5 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 6 See Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
_ land, 7 See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 8 See Rhodesia. 9 Included with Kenya. 
See Tanzania. 11 Formerly Tanganyika. 12 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 13 Less than 
$500. 14 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 15 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.8. 16 In- 


_ cluded with Malaysia. 17 Included with Viet-Nam. 
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6.— Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66—continued | 
Region and Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965" 1966 | 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 | 
Oceania— | 
INUStTALIA ORs. oc dene ee aes set eee ee 41,080; 35,508) 36,649] 45,216) 55,650) 59,827} 47,372] 59,576 
COVE 2 > Se Oram CEPR | 4,764 6,481; 2,512) 3,144 8,588 7,401] 4'801| 2/79 
New Zealand ...senet se she eee 8,594; 10,099} 10,546} 12,005) 14,067; 14,076} 14,870) 14,975 
British Oceania, n.e.8............ 157 a 1 = 5 6 — ] 
Pireich Oceapia:iu.c: an: =* tee tee 1 — 40 — 1 3,559) 5,092 6,615 
United States Oceania........... 1 21 55 214 27 28 138 8¢ 

Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 54,595} 52,087; 49,706] 60,365; 78,310} 81,310} 67,044] 77,270 
Totals, Other Countries. ...... 1 21 96 214 27; 3,586] 5,229] 6, 698 
Totals, Gceania............ 54,597) 52,109) 49,802) 60,578] 78,338] 84,896) 72,273 83, 966 
South America— | 
BritisheGuiana, ests. .s sees cs 18,033; 18,921} 23,030} 23,375] 31,334) 35,653) 22,549) 29, 9, 12¢ 
Pallkiandilslands saa. 105 afeeRe soe -— — _— 
Atppentina.tt..\. 1... te oouba.. Me 3,380} 3,611; 3,399} 5,649 5,352} 5,938} 5,400] 4, 889 
Bolivia, .. FRA OE 166 443 883 957 70 289 384 17%) 
Brazil see) Se eres. ER 28, 479 24 , 883 29,081 31,600 36,361 39, 533 35,573 35,774) 
(hil 6), Pee aks ns cde ans oo MOR i 870 747 TPA eh We AFA| 1,755 1,713 1,891 
Colom pilates: yeets so eee 15,827 12,784 13,023 15,658 13,576 14, 889 16,812 11,616 
iF Cua Orke.. c., «cA eso. Lee oon 7,623 11,018 7,682 8,611 7,625 9,353 8,546 7 872 
FrenchiGiuianat ses tee acs — — — — 1 == = 1f 
Paracuciye soc os tele Mec oh ane 746 760 874 378 831 547 455 47) 
Crit Peer. | Sg koe 3,978 3,037 4,233 Sr22e 3,770 7,792 9,053 3,517, 
Suriname cc. JiR Ree coe 2,872 4,156 3, 482 4,067 6,158 6,978 8, 702 8, 15( 
Wriiguaty + ese es gActeins coheed 657 987 1,834 793 868 968 975 47) 
Veneztels ee. AN Le RS oe 204,582} 195,189 216, 640| 224,275) 243,495] 270,621} 254,670 215,056 
Totals, Commonwealth and | 
Preferential Countries....... 18,034) 18,929) 23,038} 23,375) 31,834] 35,653) 22,549) 29,126 
Totals, Other Countries....... 269,180} 257,615} 282,349] 296,329) 319,379] 358,664] 342,283 289, 916 
Totals, South America..... 287,213) 276,544) 305,387) 319,703) 350,714) 394,317| 364,832) 319,041, 
Central America and Antilles— | 
ISARATMVASH opus s cdayanios: ¢- Sekine 2 233 2,614 484 217 426 412 533 1,214 
IBarwad Os) trates taaae ances Geet ee 4,709 2,417 4,980 3,170 3, 954 3,851 3,041 2,274; 
Bermudas 44.2.) ite taa coe eke 15290 701 224 136 262 190 403 721 
IS PEtiS be ELONG ULASaen ce. . we ete 92 91 701 629 15720 1,858 15.235 1,476 
VATA CA Ree. aaa otra ete. 31,012 37,688 38,511 39,721 51,524 47, 858 36, 000 37, 281 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 1,989 1,496 1,261 1,686 D202 1,026 832 948 
Trinidad'and* Tobago. 37..4.... <. 12,731 14,512 14,375 14,100 15,871 20, 738 16,670 16,05 
Costas Ricas fee a. eee 4,810 4,345 4,227 6,259 7,308 8,363 6,715 6,458 
Cabar hes meee Oe 12,011 7,243 5,034 2,803 13,041 3,464 5,304 5, 628) 
Dominican Republic............ 1,634 1,586 1,269 1,912 2,281 5,093 2,050 1,311 
OP Sal: vadoie..), pee eee 3,899 829 1,307 1,848 1,960 3, 356 2,696 2,110 
French West Indies.............. 7 28 426 326 278 263 552 48 
Gitatenvale fee cee. 2,718 3, 256 2,536 1,796 2,557 2,422 2,879 2, 686 
Tair? SRO ee ere An Ae 1,053 982 810 566 1,159 2,056 1,076 944 
Hondurash-8: hos Sees 2,905 3,352 7,391 7,617 6, 868 a 670 10,1938 11,440. 
Micka compere: ; fe. < 34, 201 21,007 18,193 24,416 23 , 734 23, 186 27,247 33,539 
Netherlands Antilles............ 47,120 32n521 31,137 35, 856 35,999 34 885 43,341 38,51). 
INICATapUa IO; Ae el eee ek ee 306 170 208 107 383 727 247 437. 
PADI ATR Pre Vetere Lae rene 8, 889 6,066 6,168 8,321 11,057 15,095 19,414 16 ae 
PUCKCOLRICOme tte aee tees Be 1,780 2,904 2,359 2, (18 2,399 3,554 2,759 4,404 
United States Virgin Islands.... 32 32 1 1 3 — 4 

Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 52,057) 59,518} 60,535} 59,658) 75,960! 75,933} 58,714) 59,971) 
Totals, Other Countries....... 121,365 84,322 81,067 94,541} 109,025} 110,137| 124,471] 123,586 

Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 173,422} 148,839) 141,603) 154,199) 184,985} 186,070} 183,185 183,557, 


1 Less than $500. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1959-66—concluded 


a 


Region and Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965° 1966 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
North America— 
Beeeeniandiy 22 22 Seer ee 53 1 102 111 106 110 — 16 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 27 60 42 118 84 189 76 174 
Mo MIted States? 2 ene ess lee 3,709, 065/38, 686, 625/3, 863, 968/4, 299, 539 4,444, 556|5, 164, 285|6, 044, 831/7, 135, 611 


Totals, North America... .|3,709,145|3, 686, 685/3, 864,111) 4, 299, 769/4, 444, 746/5, 164, 585 6,044, 907) 7,135, 801 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries..| 829,814) 870,099) 910,377 881,563] 927,620) 979,845) 991,838)1, 061,035 


Grand Totals, Other Countries| 4, 679, 107/4, 612, 597/4, 858, 201|5,376, 213)5, 630, 589/6, 507,862 7, 641,310/8,805, 405 


Grand Totals, All Countries. |5, 508, 921/5, 482, 695|5, 768, 578] 6, 257, 776|6, 558, 209/7, 487, 707|8, 633, 148 9,866,439 


ee ————————————EE—e a ar aT aT Te 


- 1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


_ The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and geo- 
graphic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1964-66 


1964 1965° 1966 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 


Region and Country 


i $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 

Western Europe........ 659,727| 488, 944/1,139,670] 791,384) 544,262/1,335,646) 848,353 581, 548)1, 429, 900 
SUS RSTn eee aoe 223,478} 350,518} 573,995) 249,545] 369,518) 619,058 271,759| 372,982) 644,741 
SCR ee eee 8,712 884 9,595) 11,194 1,087; 12,281) 13,840 1,352} 15,192 
Belgium and Luxem- 

DOUNTEE, BUS at. TS 45,0241 14,174] 59,198] 57,736} 14,291) 72,027) 45,968 15,591) 61,555 
LYSHICORA g Laie ene 10,876 4,874) 15,749] 138,380 6,691} 20,071) 16,563 7,618) 24,181 
HAN EOE srs Boss 0m he (ac. 54,879| 13,808} 68,687] 79,208} 16,894) 96,103) 78,250 28,400] 106,651 
Germany, Federal Re- 

PUDUCME ho. ISR. 83 135,436] 34,956} 170,392)| 162,345] 47,171) 209,517) 174,886 60,321) 235,207 
REM edhe ayiraveietavorarsnsveeroos 60,976 6,486} 67,462) 72,089 8,190) 80,279) 77,939 8,779| 86,718 
Netherlands........... 30,417 9,516] 39,933] 42,845] 13,428] 56,274) 45,805) 14,684 60,489 
INOrWSYOS..088., Re 2.03 6,045} 21,290} 27,385 9,642| 23,999] 33,641]/ 12,239) 21,535) 33,774 
Pe A Bi banvedeaieresenavsatee 5,375 6,329) 11,704 6,449 6,830} 138,280 7,229 5,276) 12,505 
BSVIO GCN ois. iiss aa tte ie 28,075} 10,719] 38,794] 36,935) 18,634) 55,568) 49,801 22,739) 72,541 
Switzerland............ 27,303 9,630|  36,932|| 32,738) 11,248) 48,986) 35,702) 14, 577) 50,279 

Eastern Europe......... 26,697 3,269) 29,966) 35,245 9,344) 44,588) 46,937 9,628} 56,566 
Czechoslovakia........ 12,019 828} 12,847) 15,097 868} 15,965] 21,119 589} 21,709 
GSEATIG cs iofciareere,s «5-0 00:0 9,117 164 9,280), 11,329 486} 11,815) 13,397 360} 13,757 

Middle East............. 4,660; 72,530, 77,191 5,242] 99,255} 104,496 5,387} 105,461) 110,848 

bate ss tntels. Sk yes o 2,285 2,285 — 2,782 2 ee — — _ 
AE IGG a lolecotee 08.5 228} 30,857) 31,085 630} 31,185) 31,765 587| 34,882) 35,469 
eB serbia aisles scre)e 0. apshs 129 2,250 2,379 82 5, 202 5, 284 75| 12,454) 12,529 
[Le | per hein eee 3, 238 3,032 6,270 3,164 3,491 6, 656 3,015 3,748 6,758 
aaah shell tls... 2024s ey WW QUT as 219 7| 11,498) 11,505 202 5,955 6,157 
Saudi Arabia.......... 1 18,552! 18,553 1| 42,118] 42,118 — 32,553; 32,553 


1 Less than $500. 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 


Countries, 1964-66—concluded 


1964 1965° 1966 
Region and Country ; 7 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 
aay $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Other Africa............ 38,050) 58,558) 96,608), 27,923; 58,508) 86,431] 22,242; 94,141) 116,383 
anaige tae ees eee 2, 283 5,678 7,961 3,465 6,693 10,158 1,056 9,769 10,824 
Kenya, 0 Bist 8 25..8 78 7.319 7,397 62 6,801 6, 862 90 7 lb 7, 206 
Mauritius and 
Dependencies........ 13,008 385 13,394 6,389 67 6,456 5,127 4 5,131 
INigeriagee, tee ne 3,588 7,676 11,264 2,681 8,571 11,252 2,552} 36,938) 39,490 | 
Republic of South | 
IAGrICARER, LI Soe. 5 13,709 15,068} 28,777 10,915 16,198} 27,113 9, 987 17,654} 27,641 | 
Tanganyikassoroi-se: 52 9,009 9,061 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 
Manzanita’ £2. one . 0 2 2 2 86 6, 820 6,907 51 7,014 7,065 | 
Other Asia.............. 219,899) 94,506) 314,405) 289,079, 107,711) 396,790] 319,321] 111,053] 430,375 
Ceylon ae Sere 666 12,747 13,413 793 13, 256 14,049 471 9,574 10,045 | 
TPHong Mong eee 25,341 980} 26,321 29,940 1,102} 31,043) 37,817 1,094} 38,911 
Ifivopt wae ye eee Renee yee. 9,867 26, 254 36,121 15,120} 28,305) 438,424 12,678) 27,415) 40,093 | 
Malaysia....... 2,824; 31,742) 34,566 2,617)" 37,656 40,272 3,028) 38,425} 41,453 
China, Communist..... 5,030 4,390 9,420 8,640 5,805 14,445 13,191 7,403} 20,594 | 
Japan?) sOBes VES 160,974 13,414; 174,388] 213,569 16,575} 230,144) 234,536 18,515} 253,051 | 
Taiwan (Republic of 
China)sn cates ccc she tity 291 9,063 8,898 435 9,333 12,613 475 13, 089 
Oceania. hens s7aen se 45,244, 39,652) 84,896) 30,627) 41,646) 72,273] 38,470) 45,499 83, 968 
Australia’? .i42 ALL, 20 33,167} 26,660} 59,827 21,143) 26,230; 47,372) 30,723} 28,851 59,573 
TAR ae 56, 0 gk a oo 7,391 10 7,401 4,787 14 4,801 2,707 17 2,724 
New Zealand.......... 4,650 9,426 14,076 4,560 10,310 14,870 4,950 10,022 14,972 
South America......... 109,371; 293,946) 394,317 103,114) 261,718] 364,832] 109,606) 218,436 319, 041 
British Guiana......... 18, 136 177516) 235,653 6,376 16,173} 22,549 6,587} 22,538] 29,126 | 
Brazil Poe. es ashes et 25,214 14,319) 39,533 22, 250 137323|)) 85,0713 I) fo! 12,946} 35,777 
Colombiatiiw. BGS . 13,013 1,876 14,889 14,019 2,793 16,812 9,938 1,681 11,619 
HCuadoren see 9,273 80 9,353 8,140 406 8,546 7,742 131 7,873 
Venezuela. ............. 27,552} 248,070] 270,621 46,245) 208,425} 254,670) 48,496] 166,563] 215,059 
Central America and 
Antilies............. 120,285) 65,785) 186,070) 121,231] 61,954) 183,185) 112,864) 70,693 183,557 | 
JAMaICH ee tae 16,193} 31,665} 47,858 6,729} 29,271 36,000) . 7,660} 29,620} 37,281 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 9, 487 1P25t 20,738 6,436 10, 234 16,670 5,225 10,825 16,050 | 
CostarRicae =. 4 sane: 8,325 38 8,363 6,518 197 6,715 6, 426 32 6,458 | 
HMondurase) a4 55403 7,435 235 7,670 9,994 199 10,193 11,299 141 11,440 
Mexicormereee: . (eehame 9,942 13, 244 23,186 11,694 15, 553 27,247 12,131 21,408 33, 539 
Netherlands Antilles... 34,795 91 34,885], 43,072 268} 43,341 38,073 437} 38,511 
Pandata) tree ye. 15,058 37 15,095 19,378 36 19,414 16,048 17 16,066 
North America.......... 2,828, 971/2,335, 614|5, 164, 585]/2, 963, 003/3, 081, 904|6, 044, 907//3, 337, 530/3, 798, 271 7,135,801 1 
United States.......... 2,828, 941/2,335,344/5, 164, 285//2, 962, 983/3 , 081, 848 6,044, 831/38 337, 486/83, 798,174/7,1385,611 
Totals, Common- 
wealth and Prefer- 
ential Countries....| 396,112} 583,733) 979,845 384,683) 607,156) 991,838 412,531} 648,504/1, 061,035 
Totals, Other | 
Countries........... 3, 638, 790/2, 869, 072|6, 507, 862//3, 982, 166/3, 659, 144|7, 641, 310/4, 419,179 4,386, 226/8,805,405 © 
Grand Totals, 
Imports...........|4,034,903/3, 452,804) 7, 487, 707)/4, 366, 849/4, 266, 300/8, 633, 148 4,831, 709/5, 034, 730|9, 866,439 — 


1 See Tanzania. 


2 Formerly Tanganyika. 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports 


and imports for 1965 and 1966. 


from all countries, Britain and the United States, classified by section; Table 9 gives 
detailed statistics of all commodities of any importance exported from Canada to all 
countries, to Britain and to the United States; and detailed statistics for imports into 
Canada by section and commodity appear in Table 10. 


Table 8 shows exports and re-exports to and imports | 


TRADE BY COMMODITY 969 
8.—Exports to and Imports from All Countries, Britain and the United States, 
by Section, 1965 and 1966 
(Millions of dollars) 
Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Section J | 
1965 1966 1965 1966 1965" 1966 
MPETOUTBETIOSY 20... otek ces bole alee cee ela 8,525.1 | 10, he 6 241.6 254.7 | 8,633.1 9,866.4 
BURR PATPED IS hen os Ee «ooo ales batt DA ow sle o'e'e ei 79.1 8.0 0.1 0.1 10.8 12.9 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............. 1,629.8 ty 988. 3 10.5 10.1 758.9 791.7 
Crude materials, inedible...................4.. 763.54 et 947. 6 8.3 9.2 1,006.3 1,023.2 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 3,728.8 4,012.1 57.0 50.2 2,114.4 aso 
fone products, inedibles;).o5..... 0a.5.....! 1,300.1 2,119.3 160.2 181.5 4,476.3 5, 483.4 
Special transactions—trade...................- 23.5 25.3 5.5 3.6 266.5 322.0 
(SS eS eS en Leas dee 1,174.3 | 1,122.6 11.0 9.3 619.1 644.7 
MPR SPAUTIN SRS Ce elo, chs fo, sos Rtathles «octet Oot os ee _— 0.1 0.1 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............ 302.3 286.7 0.7 0.8 40.3 44.2 
ierude materials inedible. ..........2.....6.0 256.3 231.6 0.2 0.5 37.0 31.6 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 567.5 547.7 1.8 i 189.9 Dee 
nd products, medible: ys)... ok i ee wes 47.7 56.1 8.3 6.8 342.6 380.1 
Special transactions—trade.................... 0.5 0.6 -- -- 9.0 13.5 
BRILCOSUACES TA... Fhe he 3 4,840.5 | 6,027.7 192.3 206.8 || 6,044.8 7,135.6 
DONTE) ele Bit arn ee a eaanere cee oe 72.0 69.0 0.1 0.1 12 iene 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............ 408.9 429.4 Toe 8.3 374.5 402.1 
Crude materials, inedible..................44. LOI ae IU Py 6.7 (ox 490.8 506.4 
Fabricated materials, inedible................ 2,481.7 | 2,760.8 51.5 45.2 1,350.2 1,481.8 
fied products, inediblev:. Sf. 00.3 -80c th... 847.5 1,626.0 121.4 142.8 3,578.3 4,451.6 
Special transactions—trade..................0.6 18.3 20.0 5.4 onl 240.7 281.4 


9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966 


All Countries Britain United States 

Section and Commodity — — —||----——_—_——_—_—_— 

1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
| mevevamimals: ). 2.00... 2. bee. 08....).000.2. 79,188 78, 002 79 37 72,008 68,951 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco..... 1,629,818 | 1,888,293 302,305 286, 672 498,917 429,366 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 59,542 57,278 4,865 5,074 47,680 46,271 
_ Other meat and meat preparations...... 16,652 14,604 417 321 10, 205 8, 239 
Fish, whole or dressed, fresh or frozen... 44, 239 48, 481 4,263 5,956 34, 265 34,754 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or frozen. . 65, 002+ 69,071 1,073 1,540 62,909 66, 427 
Fish, preserved, except canned.......... 23,444 23,941 49 — 6,540 6,961 
eeimecannedy......:2.2eee. 20) BEL E! 24,695 25, 854 11,006 10,021 420 815 
Brcuiislin, eit wy ee ee Bee. 39, 186 34,472 1,199 36, 260 3L 577 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 43,548 34, 667 14, 264 15,315 1,422 2,428 
Penrose ee 8 SRT Re ek ee 43,679 44,957 13, 189 5,741 8,393 8,112 
UNS A ora oh a a re a 840,175 | 1,060,670 140, 383 132,532 1,525 2,850 
Other cereals, unmilled.................. 26, 534 27,862 1,870 1,047 6, 583 6,725 
Berea G TOUre ef te 2 Re doo et . 66,305 82,836 19, 482 16,690 1,706 1,007 
ther cereals} milled. 320.0:.......10.4. 8,898 9,222 1,314 947 1,724 1772 
Cereal preparations 2M WOR 5 BER.) 8, 058 10,644 337 331 6,817 9,017 
Fruits and fruit preparations. . S. 20,093 23,038 6, 859 6,594 9,636 12,250 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations. 7 41,889 39,718 13, 582 15,932 13,917 8,744 
Sugar and sugar preparations............ 12,661 13,777 202 213 9,370 10,681 
Other foods and materials for foods..... 19,039° 29, 553 3,690 3,545 7,894 17,186 
Oil seed cake and meal..............5... 26,434 21,751 25,435 21,074 110 57 
Other feeds of vegetable origin.......... 21,276 18,327 1,732 1,328 15,248 13, 167 
Other fodder and feed.................-. 21,398 24,971 5, 854 6,790 10,550 12,214 
Dmetaly et ee eUE.. OT. Ai... GRE EE 116,983 127, 508 465 388 110,558 122,736 
Weer beyerages!.....f5)..ci./.6...08 bobs 4,724 5, 085 13 12 4,539 4,822 
BteCOn OO) US Oe Sa RLM 35, 363 40,003 30,761 34,504 646 554 
Crude Materials, Imedible............... 1,763,701 | 1,947,625 256, 260 231,552 || 1,012,093 | 1,122,691 
Prem hides and 'skins.). 210. 02....0. 00. ee 22,676 34,352 ape 1,307 5,418 4,217 
Fur skins, undressed................005: 30,305 32,586 6, 686 6,879 17,669 17,730 
Other crude animal products............ 10,863 12,246 1,426 1,373 8,772 10,031 
menus for sowangs: =. 3.0 0. eked. 13,720 12,819 2,578 2,272 6,858 7,018 
ENSUE C ly Ae ahi San eee ee 8 51,658 60,816 16, 261 12,084 1 5 
Sermpescome ath at...) God..ccse5 Oda l. 30,900 38, 480 1,057 436 18 23 


1 Less than $500. 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Crude Materials, Inedible—concluded 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels. . 
Other crude vegetable products......... 
Pulpwood 
Other crude wood materials............. 
Textile and related fibres................ 


Pe ee 


Scrapuronmand steel 9.8... 4.5 5 fae oes 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Lead in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Precious metals in ores, concentrates and 

SCLAD As Mee oe es anole as Rete ae See 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap...... 
Radioactive ores and concentrates....... 
Other metals in ores, concentrates and 

scrap 
Crude: petroleum <%.4.0.... 5 seek scene 
Natural: gash h.0.:\§. teey.. o oe ee Aree ee 
Coal and other crude bituminous sub- 

SUANCES MAM dats aoe Re sos Fe MOG 5c a 


Sulphur: Mie. ees BE Lao Waa ae 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible........... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
um berssoitwoodeemme caters 
umiber, hardwood! ¥)4.5.2..c. ston ocs 
Shingles and shakes..........550.0i..... 
Other'sawmullproductsos2 2 ee 
VGHEOR S28 5 a5, MONE cra7 Norah os Oe ee bocce 
Ply wood eyrnere rrr gets oer one ee 


ee 


Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 
INewsprint'*paper.... 4.80.2) o5 ee ee es 
Other paper for printing................. 
Paper boards same non. sae sees ou eee 
Other papers se. s.0d. Rotate ccc. thes 
Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and rope... 
Cotton broad woven fabrics............. 


Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and derivatives 
Chemical elements....05........:.2855- 
Other inorganic chemicals............... 
Organic chemicals... 5../75:0..5..5. 70% 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials.;..... 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials. 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms......... 
Other chemical products................ 
Petroleum and coal products............ 
Perro-alloyouss 8. <. 2. hte tes acne eee. 
Primary iron and steel.................. 
Castings and forgings, steel.............. 
Bars‘and ‘rods; steel... 286.8... .. 3. Week. 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel.............. 
Railway track material................. 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 
Aluminum, including alloys............. 
Copper andralloys)-. 4.02.65... tee: 
Lead, including alloys................... 
Nickelvandcalloyvse, «ei aoe ee 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 
Aine, inckudingtalloys: ee. 2. see - 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys..... 
Metal fabricated basic products......... 
Abrasive basic products................. 
ee non-metallic mineral basic prod- 

CUS Si. eels clove ie MMe eels «oll Ae 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1965 
$000 


15,562 
14,053 
40,819 
18,511 
15, 250 

360, 819 

8, 265 
11,529 
77,831 
22,946 

189, 336 


47, 428 
69, 849 
53,698 


20,873 
279,956 
104, 280 


13,045 
158 , 657 


1966 
$’000 


18,645 
14,671 
40,974 
22,176 
10, 534 
369, 009 
10,033 
14,749 
130,898 
20,342 
186,725 


45,010 
77,745 
36, 366 


43, 204 
321,681 
108, 750 


13,774 
182, 484 
34,572 
42,307 
11,677 


24,461 


Britain 

1965 1966 

$’000 $000 
9,558 10,634 
173 178 
3,096 3,008 
908 583 
1,154 1,198 
31,803 23,779 
1 3 
107 1 
2,840 2,534 
1,224 787 
87,610 81,301 
OH GR} 26, 668 
1,910 1,034 
38, 948 22,605 
6,086 12,248 
11,865 18,670 
— 196 
1,590 1,682 
oS 86 
567, 484 547,701 
1,29 hes 
77, 286 61,316 
2,946 2,339 
178 168 
613 376 
45 49 
25, 249 25,565 
1,804 tes 
40,404 35, 588 
46 , 932 48 883 
2,391 3,499 
16,491 21,003 
7,760 9,671 
0s 932 
6,400 sy 
1,574 2,002 
1,690 1, 289 
12,130 8,846 
1,839 2,202 
6,916 10,029 
14,425 15, 162 
11 18 
18, 888 12,562 
1,095 1,007 
1517 2,060 
528 505 
3,770 2,988 
787 1,803 
38 9 
2,934 1,419 
3,418 4,619 
489 445 
97,335 79,166 
81,489 105, 461 
19,819 9,985 
22,391 30,053 
20 534 
29,092 PGA 
5,043 4,689 
2,812 3,427 
3,412 1,803 
175 638 


United States 


1965 
$’000 


2,075 
12,996 


2,368 
65, 195 
10,215 
28, 683 

6,597 

2,481, 658 
5, 465 
314,563 
28, 408 
29, 638 

4,680 
27,909 

7,112 

5, 056 

371, 428 
735,611 
12,821 

1,227 
12,091 
11,821 

2,838 

595 

3,008 

2,047 

5,018 
18,922 


1966 
$’000 


he 


45 


' 


314,938 | 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Section and Commodity 


EE aaa aan 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 


Bilectricity............. eee io oe 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 


End Products, Inedible................. 


¢ 


Engines and turbines, general purpose. ... 
Electric generators and motors.......... 
Other general-purpose industrial machin- 

Beer Wee ee eR Sr J wo. 
Materials handling machinery and equip- 

POLLS, Gis, Snes Sa iar ie aa Re Oo a 
Drilling, excavating, mining machinery. 


' Metalworking machinery................ 


Woodworking machinery and equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment. 
Plastics industry machinery and equip- 
GYRE) ce ee SA Ree oe ieiog eae 
Pulp and paper industries machinery.... 
Other special industry machinery....... 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing ma- 

CIETY NI 3 
Combine reaper-threshers and parts..... 
Other haying and harvesting machinery. 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 

Ret Aer Mere IN Gees aes ole Eee 
REIC LOLS ter ect pees Qe ease 
Railway and street railway rolling-stock 
Passenger automobiles and chassis...... 
Other motor vehicles.............5..56 
Motor vehicle engines and parts......... 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 
mips and boats. .!s02, of or es cae ee kes 
Aircraft, complete with engines......... 
Aircraft engines and parts..............-. 
Aircraft parts, except engines............ 
Miner vehiclesic. 1.220. cans deie ds 
Rubber tires and tubes............5....- 
Television and radio sets and phono- 

graphs 
Other communication and related equip- 

CAVES Di Ae Ose I em aa ae 


Heating and refrigeration equipment.... 


Cooking equipment for food 
Electric lighting and distribution equip- 

PRCT eA Ane Se es ea daly deb etate ss 
Navigation equipment and parts........ 
Other measuring, controlling, laboratory, 

medical and optical equipment........ 
Hand tools and miscellaneous cutlery. ... 
Office machines and equipment......... 
Other equipment and tools.............. 
Apparel and apparel accessories......... 
orp iMRI Aa 2A a ca aa ee 


ee 


-OSLUUHE, 20 ted ripe Pe ce ea a aa 
Other personal and household goods..... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 
pedicel, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

“USE, Ss acneycion In sae Ge RI GSe BRE aCe 


Berolopraphic gOOdS. 1.600. 6. ls eee 
Firearms, ammunition and ordnance.... 
Containers and closures..............+.: 
Prefabricated buildings and structures. . 
Mrerend products... ..e. dl bea e 


Special Transactions—Trade............ 


Shipments valued at less than $100 each. 
Other special transactions—trade........ 


Motals; Exports... 00... cee ee. 


1Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1965 
$000 


15,492 
14,132 


1,300,145 
5,880 
8,834 

26,573 


21,342 
24,193 
12,571 
11,760 

9,678 


11,829 
8,413 
19,397 


22,618 
85,657 
30, 469 


10,971 
12,216 
7,586 
148,643 


8,525,078 


1966 


$000 


16,188 
14,0738 


2,119,324 
9,959 
8,783 


37, 769 


31,682 
24,633 
17,863 
13, 827 
17,495 


14,744 
9.293 
23, 620 


29,512 
88, 235 
33 , 222 


14,669 
16, 859 
6, 184 
429, 624 
173, 257 
137,857 
252 , 858 
21,713 
19, 440 
72,658 
118,090 


a 


9,682 
20,3638 


80,097 
16,823 
3, 498 


32,066 
63 , 290 


25,854 
7,037 
37,870 
24,332 
28,902 
4,671 


10,008 
16,143 
16,347 


2,322 
11,923 
9,517 
32,198 
8,387 
16,137 
13, 153 


25,316 
16, 239 
9,078 


10,070, 627 


1,174,309 | 1,122,574 


Britain 

1965 1966 

$000 $’000 
1,408 714 
47,693 56,058 
211 120 
657 423 
1,246 2,250 
232 252 
447 651 
1,048 1,009 
810 1,105 
326 273 
611 788 
737 817 
1,939 25222 
243 182 
fs 941 
43 45 
203 DENS, 
195 114 

1 he 
1,197 877 
71 137 
588 381 
1,851 1,411 
1,230 1,649 
— 335, 
667 1,140 
467 594 
28 4 
45 68 
149 188 
1,452 132% 
4,982 4,100 
2,590 1,781 
1,923 2,001 
171 846 
1,858 2,664 
1,071 1,329 
1,457 5,008 
2,784 4,264 
3,399 3, 764 
317 408 
1,130 1,169 
YAS) Seoul 
404 643 
106 96 
702 945 
596 573 
870 787 
305 335 
258 184 
1,951 2,315 
487 554 
458 453 
29 101 


United States 
1965 1966 
$000 $7000 
15,492 16,188 

6,626 7,222 
847,472 | 1,625,975 

25881 , 408 

1,876 3,993 
15,093 21,379 
16,795 25,779 

9,224 14,126 

7,952 12,719 

4,762 5,410 

7,089 12,564 
10,677 13,294 

4,238 6,172 
11,795 14, 787 
21,273 28,308 
73,693 82,650 
28,948 31,117 

10,114 13,877 

10, 939 15,675 

1,330 1,668 
66, 216 346,378 
24 , 353 146,477 
41,979 134, 387 
98 , 703 213,683 

10,988 14,101 
81,374 5,419 
37,849 57,514 
44 728 104, 080 

3,038 4,773 

2,444 4,687 

6,595 19,240 
41,916 63,721 

7, 262 8, 250 

708 672 

10,647 15, 287 
29,858 44,981 

11,436 14,588 

1,656 1,164 

10,610 14,176 

8,647 12,040 

10,145 13,709 

3,597 3,446 

5, 458 6,325 

3,577 5,038 

1,488 1,925 

796 342 

7,971 8,776 

5,247 5,109 

7,534 26, 755 

4,139 5,006 

OPO 7,284 

12,684 7,718 

18,307 19, 962 

12,582 12,849 

B25 Tel12 

| 4,840, 456 6,027,722 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966 


Section and Commodity 


MivevA nimalss, Aescy. desc ctesdas csseers ot as 


Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco..... 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 
Other meat and meat preparations...... 
Fish and marine animals................ 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 
Indian corn, shelled 
Other cereals and cereal preparations.... 
Bananas and plantains, fresh............ 
CEEADCS, APCS «0. te Mette cicent cates). 
Oranges, mandarins and tangerines, 

fresh 


Ce ee 


Fruits, dried or dehydrated............. 
Orange juice and concentrates........... 
Other fruit juices and concentrates....... 
Fruits and products, canned............. 
Other fruits and fruit preparations....... 
Nits, except.oil muts arse. ... oscn seme «Fe 
sLomatoes resi. oe ee enc co eee as 
Other fresh vegetables.................. 
Other vegetables and vegetable 
DICPALAatlOUS ane... f. deie es cae ree ee 
Raw sugarvee wot ie Pal. oe. cone ce 
Refined sugar, molasses and syrups..... 
Sugar preparations and confectionery.... 
Cocoa and chocolates, aia. cscs. 5: ae cel: 
(COGGT 5. Fi EPs... ae Rett eso sis he ee 


Other foods and materials for foods..... 
Oil seed cake and meal.................. 
Other fodder’and feed 2s). J... 2... 098...: 
Distilled alcoholic beverages............ 
Other’ beverages.o...6-tac.. ssc e fs eee ook 
HL ODACCO. AIL . s u.cde ete ee 


Crude Materials, Inedible............... 
Borskinst undressedig as. -. oon deta 
Other crude animal products............ 
Soya DeANnsiee ta eee os ~ Se 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels. . 
Rubber and allied gums, natural......... 
Other crude vegetable products.......... 
Crude woodematerials fen.....:.04. see. a. 

CGtton 2 teak. cod woe oct eee 

Synthetic: ttbres) so. .% Geet o.one eee 

Other) textileifibres.. $. Bieta. .,.. ee 


Scrap iron and steels aati ae. oe 4 ee 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap. . 
Other metals in ores, concentrates, scrap. 
Coal 
@xrude‘petroleum...... piddae.te. cote. a 
Other crude bituminous substances...... 
Abrasives naturale: Store eer tee. 
Phosphatemock. 7) Fe. sas... 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible.......... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
Rubber fabricated materials............ 
Ijumber. wean tee hom oe ce 
Veneer, plywood and wood building 

boards 


eC 


Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 
Paper vand paperboard'..0s., sat... dee. ne 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1965° 
$7000 
10,801 


758,891 
26,539 
15,122 
26,421 
18, 038 
27,789 
28, 256 
31,446 
19,987 


29,564 
38, 237 
16,551 
15,270 
7,186 
27,446 
11,503 
16,189 
17,665 
49,972 


23,158 
55, 134 
5,701 
15,851 
19,957 
78,692 
25,617 
36,310 
21,075 
5, 744 
22,308 
15,414 
10,751 


1,006,274 
13,424 
46,327 
14, 490 
21,789 
21,481 
29, 400 
40,358 
68, 454 
14,514 
11,443 
60,550 
36, 111 
69, 871 
29,135 


2,114, 423 
6 


26,074 
38,815 


19,612 
12,011 
14,137 
58,333 


1966 


$000 


12,910 


791, 741 
39, 609 
18,816 
29, 966 
28,936 
31,554 
29,257 
31,763 
21,376 


28,703 
39,715 
15,214 
16,537 

7,119 
28,818 
10,873 
15,814 
18,864 
56,037 


24,488 
44,873 
6,310 
14,023 
19,327 
72,389 
23, 130 
39,752 
20,675 
5,564 
25,588 
17,919 
8,733 


1, 023,212 
20,368 
20,753 
52,438 
12,938 
24, 898 
21,353 
24,067 
37,661 
49 , 982 
15,942 
11,004 
56,024 
20,951 
76,623 
46 , 328 
141,038 
299,001 
18,064 

9,629 
19,601 
33 , 967 
10,583 


%, 2035137 
20, 133 
34,113 
38,335 


23,172 
12,539 

8,904 
62,035 


Britain 
1965° 1966 
$’000 $’000 
125 126 
40,320 44,187 
3, 862 3,994 
278 371 
399 557 
481 1,352 
4,108 4,359 
3 ix 
1 4 
— 13 
14 8 
12 2 
106 383 
914 852 
115 59 
179 98 
1 il 
496 527 
249 284 
7,042 6,892 
2,010 3,399 
408 bate 
3,561 3,621 
1,201 1,428 
1 1 
131 75 
12,941 13,905 
besilil 1,306 
497 484 
36, 995 31,622 
Bol 3, 836 
795 923 
4 6 
2 5 
204 151 
ence 19,118 
44 14 
5, lal 3,380 
31 104 
Zz 1 
12 7 
1,748 1,518 
102 
530 470 
1272 1,398 
476 693 
189,933 175,186 
7,087 7,998 
2,077 2,609 
16 40 
167 126 
212 192 
13 30 
1,106 1,249 


United States 


1965° 


$’000 


10,246 


374,527 
11,960 
9,134 
13,893 
7,924 
27,789 
19,957 
10 
18,764 


23, 118 
35,672 
7,000 
12,419 
6,270 
14/409 
2/913 
5,954 
11,631 
48, 498 


499, 848 
9, 239 
10,673 
46,324 


6,725 
126,098 


6, 166 
7,144 
13,734 
24,772 
8, 961 


1,350,165 
, 709 


21,805 
33, 800 


7,121 
9,971 
12,171 
54,737 


$7000 


12,241 


1,481,763, 
10,161 


58, 699 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity 
1965+ 1966 1965" 1966 19657 1966 
$000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $000 $000 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 
iotton yarn and thread................. 14,539 16,058 3,584 3,384 5, 666 5, 606 
Synthetic fibre yarn and thread......... 22,890 18, 053 779 906 13,871 11,242 
ener yarmand thread..?.:........02.%. 13, 526 15, 208 6,781 7,553 3,483 3,075 
Cordage, twine and rope..........2....-- 9,404 9,377 1,998 1,487 1,581 1, 293 
Broad woven fabrics, wool and hair..... 27,010 24,617 16,925 14,827 742 1,014 
Broad woven fabrics, cotton............ 70,170 80, 767 3,007 QT LT 36, 034 44,105 
Broad woven fabrics, synthetic.......... 25,755 24,309 1,511 1,345 11,513 12,793 
_ Broad woven fabrics, mixed fibres...... 35,001 36, 358 4,757 3,956 21,158 21,986 
Other broad woven fabries.............- 25,901 28,992 1,451 1,205 2,762 2,927 
Coated or impregnated fabrics........... 16,046 21,037 1,219 1,796 13, 837 16,789 
Other textile fabricated materials....... 39,305 45 , 585 2,415 3,312 30,045 34,492 
Vegetable oils and fats, except essential 
LSet Be 2 eee, le eg ae ao 29,840 35,745 1,913 1,305 16, 282 14,074 
Other oils, fats, waxes, extracts, 

EP AWIVES ta Anos hoa ab eee ess 24, 857 24,547 514 663 20,986 20,846 
Inorganic chemicals.................5..- 71,531 64, 800 8,384 6,818 55, 794 50,373 
Mnsanic chemicals. ...¢2).).....5//...- 106, 649 106,571 10,191 9,383 83, 008 79,699 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 15,516 16,019 33 23 13,527 13,546 
Synthetic and reclaimed rubber......... 22,289 28,679 202 158 21,682 26,778 
Plastics materials, not shaped........... 68, 972 74,140 1,706 2,180 62,291 66,321 
Plastic film and sheet.................-.- 32,667 36, 083 Aerie 2,378 27,514 30,115 
Other plastics basic shapes and forms... 20, 888 23, 983 613 667 19, 220 22, 238 

_ Dyestuffs, except dyeing extracts........ 17,054 18,441 1,887 1,701 8,011 8,190 
Pigments, lakes and toners...........-.- 13, 282 14,405 1,001 1,140 11,389 12,348 
Paints and related products.............. 10,396 11,072 644 524 9,656 10,465 
Other chemical products................ 80,189 86,978 3,397 3,195 71,553 78,771 
2/2, Gi ie aceck ae SSeS -) lee ae a 109,395 102,775 3,674 1,628 12,874 11,260 
Lubricating oils and greases............. 21,458 235 120 400 351 19,145 21,490 
Coke of petroleum and coal............. 18,115 21,000 — _ 18,115 21,000 
Other petroleum and coal products...... 28 , 562 29 , 224 2,248 2,308 16,481 16, 282 
Bars and rods, steel.............00e0000: 64,543 44,904 3,921 3,664 14,408 10,705 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel............. 155,745 117,008 16,839 5, 599 92, 268 78,003 
Structural shapes and sheet piling, steel. 64,924 43,919 6, 456 4,863 29, 480 17,617 
Pipes and tubes, iron and steel........... 48,161 56, 524 4,952 4,992 28, 724 32,468 
Wire and wire rope, steel................ 22,721 21,420 8, 458 7,792 5,057 3,973 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 41,545 63 , 269 1,693 1, 286 29 , 580 47,773 
Aluminum, including alloys............. 49,348 72,140 3,698 3, 893 42,781 62, 485 

| » Copper and alloys............-...eee0e8> 26,921 25,645 3,900 3,661 21,326 20,793 
Pike) and alloys.....5::.....-..! Ohi. 29,876 56,999 205 327 8, 688 37,279 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 34, 786 39,515 13,541 16,042 Zhou 23,450 
Mreineluding alloys. .....«---+-2++2+++> 21,755 16,921 30 128 3,223 3,189 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys..... 17,903 23,151 508 604 12, 786 17,474 
Bolts, nuts and screws............--.+++ 25,763 32,117 973 729 21,128 27,497 
Other basic hardware...........-.+++++: 34,222 45 , 569 2,622 2,818 27,604 37,574 
EIA Ty Biv ene ie eo Oe 12,811 13, 466 2,022 1,935 7,865 7,603 
ASS eee. ELS A A 28, 502 34, 434 PRONG 2,856 24,674 29,393 
MIRC CITES oe La os a ghee oem 23, 242 26,016 2,195 2,203 16,840 19,063 
Other metal fabricated basic products... 47,590 53,519 4,538 5,016 39,761 44,375 
Clay bricks, clay tiles and refractories. . 31,724 39,741 2,694 2,786 23 , 844 29,420 
Sheet and plate glass. ....;.......0.....- 34,277 35,550 4,986 4,937 16, 186 17,917 
Other glass basic products............... 19,674 23, 669 1,307 1,432 15,397 18,807 
Abrasive basic products...............55 14,398 15,706 457 412 11,819 13, 247 
Natural and synthetic gem stones....... 14,941 15,011 1,424 1,582 2,245 1,304 
Other non-metallic mineral basic 

POCUCESNIT UR ce ae NEE soln bes se Soe she 20,876 22,851 2,434 2,856 15,021 17,014 
PC ECICI EY Piatt... CO Maes oot ike Sole 13, 657 10,198 — — 13,657 10,198 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 37,075 46,095 3, 234 3,627 29, 035 36,811 

| End Products, Inedible................. 4,476,279 | 5,483, 408 342,638 380,135 || 3,578,301 | 4,451,648 

ME SEACHINER Yh. 2ble ci< oes oe ode Ube aes 1,372,082 | 1,574,659 104,524 120,875 || 1,174,203 | 1,318,649 
Engines and turbines, diesel, general pur- 

Beer ay ie Skit. hana rd. ae 25, 640 24, 554 6,039 6,055 19,000 17,947 
Engines and turbines, general purpose, 

Reet RM Bt. BG. ERins «aly tMeheyeree 29, 243 37,718 1,248 4,396 27,539 31,909 
Electric generators and motors.......... 41,409 51,337 11,029 14,125 26,905 32,294 
RPRTINES EB, Oooh. saves de} 6 Cee. ine AAA be 50,576 54,768 4,158 4,308 37,501 39, 883 
Other mechanical power transmission 

MEPGIIRENG) S00. RSW ek. elecldh oe 39,918 44,706 4,556 4,299 34,748 38,949 
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10.—Imports inte Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966—continued 


Section and Commodity 


End Products, Inedible—con. 
A. MacuineRy—concel. 

Compressors, blowers 
PUMPS) hea. cee ay F's Sos ee 
Pumps, except oil well pumps............ 
Packaging machinery. .20.04....3.0..0% 
Other general purpose industrial ma- 
ChiIner yal. Chen cas Sete oe be tha 
Cranes, derricks and hoists.............. 
Industrial lift trucks, powered........... 
Other materials handling machinery, 
CQULPIMENE Veep. eae. oe ee. 
Drilling machinery and drill bits........ 
Power shovelsak sana. 66 hotehea e. 
Bulldozing and similar equipment....... 
Krontiendtload ersiss. paemece. i. 4 5 hale +. 3: 
Other excavating machinery............. 
Mining, oil and gas machinery........... 
Construction and maintenance machinery 
Machine tools, metalworking............ 
Welding apparatus and equipment....... 
Rolling mill machinery................. 
Other metalworking machinery......... 
Pulp and paper industries machinery.... 
Printing presses six. a2 eee cee ok 
Other printing machinery and equipment 
Spinning, weaving and knitting machinery 
Other textile industries machinery...... 
Food, beverages and tobacco machinery. 
Plastics and chemical industry ma- 
Chinery, eee fee Ss 8... oe eee 
Other special industry machinery....... 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing 
IMACHINER Y= sae. 2... Meeeye. << ce ee 
Combine reaper-threshers............... 
Other haying and harvesting machinery. 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 
TION Gere heyy ich. ete eet ea wy ab Meee 
Wheel tractors, new................-:2:- 
Track-laying tractors and used tractors. 
Tractor engines and tractor parts........ 


and vacuum 


B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
HQUIBMENT eine) foe ces oooh sess 
Railway and street railway rolling-stock. 
Convertible automobiles, soft top, new.. 
Closed sedansinew:. 888. 12... c.2 beeen. 
Other passenger automobiles and chassis 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis....... 
Other motor vehicles................... 
Motor vehicle engines................... 
Motor vehicle engine parts............... 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 
Marine engines and parts................ 
Ships, boats and parts, except engines... 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 
Aircraft parts, except engines............ 
Other transportation equipment......... 
Telephone and telegraph equipment..... 
Television and radiosets and phonographs 
Electronic tubes and semi-conductors.... 
Other communication and related equip- 
Ment. HEIs. Se ee | Ee 


C. OTHER EQUIPMENT AND TOOIS.......... 
Air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
0X2) 90 Das hier; ya ene eid tak he me Aa 
Electric lighting fixtures and portable 
Larmo ps. sco tee, . Pes, tee, 


All Countries 


1965" 


$000 


29,355 
19,130 
21,652 


49,961 
36,713 
21,276 


26, 567 
41,693 
27,363 
33,300 
42,227 
28, 188 
36,421 
39,597 
91,573 
16, 261 
18,876 
41,033 
31,434 
15,765 
17,082 
28, 763 
24,117 
23,776 


28, 250 
40,546 


31,188 
50, 435 
35,176 


37,403 
103, 205 
27,850 
69, 120 


1,618, 159 
28, 130 
24,048 

196,159 
18,112 
29,788 
37,925 
54,927 
80,797 

683 , 025 
31,091 
19, 266 
76, 400 
60,698 
69, 233 
23,528 
25,009 
29,028 
31,762 


94, 230 
712,830 
54,681 
26, 644 


1966 


$000 


36, 449 
21, 298 
25, 231 


67,658 
41,870 
22,693 


32,218 
42,947 
25,765 
37,742 
45,596 
34,812 
47,029 
40, 066 
97,649 
14,971 
19,347 
51,931 
36, 606 
16,104 
17,477 
31,579 
27,965 
26, 811 


34,829 
51,349 


34,109 
62,033 
42,507 
43 ,965 
134,217 


19,872 
76, 884 


2,192,503 
30,773 


139, 410 
861, 161 
59,904 
32,387 


Britain 
1965r 1966 
$000 $7000 
5,081 5,597 
1,306 1,469 
1,080 1,147 
2,309 3,422 
935 1,518 
2,790 2,760 
1,804 2,275 
751 781 
123 153 
700 3,200 
444 907 
213 245 
2,790 4,478 
dss 1,618 
9,758 11,916 
526 611 
9,351 3,672 
3,496 4,240 
2,814 3,751 
1,917 1,069 
710 755 
25752 2,430 
Qeooa 2, 883 
2,050 3,055 
1,291 1,435 
Zao 4,395 
534 811 
142 139 
262 218 
43 527 
11,728 12,661 
186 715 
3,338 3,414 
115,295 123,218 
2, 285 1,882 
Wee 7,336 
35, 937 32,349 
2,260 A) PAT 
419 449 
1,174 2,321 
1.235 559 
1,671 1,678 
7,207 7h (a) 
2,549 3,080 
2,630 14,709 
4,960 695 
18,572 19,665 
7,007 7,347 
2,602 2,156 
4,235 5,770 
278 323 
2,136 25000 
11,006 10,538 
37,124 41,854 
3,702 3,138 
481 685 


United States 


1965: 


$7000 


23,020 
16, 704 
19,445 


46 , 003 
32, 208 
17,392 


22,632 
39,111 
26,572 
32,292 
41,724 
97,658 
31,462 
36, 861 
68, 539 
15,001 
9,260 
35,034 
21, 288 
11,009 
15,655 
20,063 
18,454 
17, 883 


22,609 
31,615 


30, 083 
48, 801 
34,104 


35,430 
89, 180 
27,665 
63, 752 


1,349,012 
23,178 
14,927 

102,821 
7,684 
28 , 3824 
27,702 
51,183 
77, 135 
669, 630 
23,278 
9,221 
70,706 
41, 468 
61,916 
14,625 
17,664 
13,547 
25, 086 


68,921 
598 , 684 
48 ,358 
21,974 


1966 


$000 


28 572 
18, 253 
23, 265 


59,896 
36,965 
18,863 


25,805 
39,708. 
24,572, 
34,214 
44,333 
28, 654 
36,638 
36, 880. 
68,279 
13,827) 
14,426) 
43,125 
23,969. 
12,115 
15,804 
22,606. 
20,336. 
19,357. 


28,991. 
39,317 


32,814 
60, 061, 
41,461. 
41,946. 
112,798 | 


19,147 
70,580 


111,127 
724,440 
54,223 
27,092 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


EEE nl inn 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity 
1965° 1966 1965° 1966 1965" 1966 
cr eS | SS | ——— | __ a e 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
End Products, Inedible—concl. 
C. OrHER EQUIPMENT AND Toots—concl. 
Switchgear and protective equipment... 20,497 19,801 1,268 1,404 15, 483 14,964 
Industrial control equipment...........-. 20, 293 22,341 936 1,174 18,512 20,379 
Other electric lighting, distribution 

equipment..........5-se essere rete 42,107 44 327 3, 483 2,474 31,916 36, 033 
Auxiliary electric equipment for engines. 24, 566 34,444 564 489 23,474 33,338 
Miscellaneous measuring, controlling ins- 

PPUIITENER cee ck ost doe voce cise siniy viene 39,148 43,371 1,246 1,645 35,979 40,093 
Medical and related equipment.......... 28,001 34,058 1, 238 1,099 24,548 29,748 
Navigation equipment.............++++- 20,050 22,540 561 849 19,215 21,170 
Other measuring, laboratory equipment, 

ito an ai Oe aS Se eee metas 95,169 117,493 5, 812 5, 846 76,706 97,152 

- Safety and sanitation equipment......... 20,742 25, 363 1,057 1,369 19,224 22,391 
Service industry equipment............. 25,721 26 , 823 611 521 24,219 25,573 
Furniture and fixtures.............--+0+- 26,993 28 , 569 1,042 934 20, 405 22,176 
Hand tools and cutlery.............-.+-- 53, 564 58 , 022 7,635 8,147 37,820 41,177 
Electronic computers............-eee sees 50,510 93,495 354 2,187 44,609 83, 126 
Other office machines and equipment.... 59,144 78,671 2,946 5, 294 42,144 48,140 
Miscellaneous equipment and tools....... 105,001 119,551 4,192 4,598 94,099 107,665 

D. PeRsonaL AND HouseHoLp Goops..... 317, 841 341,401 52,122 56,378 102,112 104,377 
Outerwear, except knitted............-+- 37,479 40,083 2 30k 2,341 7,745 8,305 
Outerwear, knitted.............+-s0e00 21,388 26, 460 4,670 4,811 1,638 1,896 
Other apparel and apparel accessories... 32,376 33,085 4,762 4,455 9,070 8,790 
GUI CAT 6 1 cols cc. ceceuie ds ot oie oes xe 27,067 34,417 5,055 5,634 1,963 2,593 
Watches, clocks, jewellery and silverware 26 , 508 28,277 4,064 4,582 7,283 8,043 
Sporting and recreation equipment...... 18,624 19,305 1,818 2,022 9,932 9,452 
Games, toys and children’s vehicles..... 23,905 23,341 3,014 3, 136 10, 162 9,510 
House furnishingS.........-..0202eseeeee 40,050 41,435 6, 468 7,005 14,923 15,599 
Kitchen utensils, cutlery and tableware.. 43, 787 48 065 15, 268 18, 164 15,625 15,599 
Other personal and household goods..... 46, 659 46 , 934 4,652 4,228 23,770 24,590 

EF, Miscettangous END PRODUCTS........ 460,368 513,685 33,573 37,814 354, 289 387,978 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.. 39,390 44,387 6,261 6,887 21,644 24,900 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

1S AAA eeepc eerie a 20,914 21,648 790 766 16,593 16,774 
Newspapers, magazines and periodicals... 50,000 50,939 892 913 46 ,350 47, 487 
Books and pamphlets...........-.+++++: 68, 597 77,905 6,554 7,195 55, 167 62,715 
Other printed matter............ se |, ae gos 33 , 022 32,214 1,459 1,324 29,929 29,117 
Stationers’ and office supplies...........- 23,574 24,870 2,741 2,908 17,249 17,844 
Unexposed photographic film and plates. 29,627 33,364 3,016 4,906 21,042 23,317 
Other photographic goods...........+++- 59,051 68, 732 546 994 47,727 56, 052 
Containers and closures.........2++--++: Boe t 58,701 1,240 1,572 47,964 54,036 
Other end products, inedible............ 84,022 100,925 9,515 10,349 50,623 55, 736 

Special Transactions—Trade............ 266,479 322,031 9,047 13,486 240, 744 281,424 
Shipments valued at less than $200 each. 2138, 765 257,301 6, 754 10,139 197, 104 227 , 234 
Other special transactions—trade........ 52,715 64, 729 2,293 3,347 43,641 54,190 

Totals, Imports.........-.-.--+sse0++ 8,633,148 | 9,866,439 619, 058 644,741 || 6,044,831 | 7,135,611 


Section 5.—Trade by Section and Stage of Fabrication 


This Section contains a series of statistics covering trade by stage of fabrication, based 
on the new commodity classification (see p. 955). The Section totals given in Tables 11 
and 12 for the period from 1947 were compiled by converting statistics tabulated on the 
old classification to the new framework; old classes or fragments of classes were converted 
to appropriate new classes and changes in content, descriptions or codes of former classes 
were taken into account as much as possible, but the results for 1957 and previous years are 
subject to some limitations. 


Fabricated materials, among which newsprint ranks 

first, still account for about two fifths of Canada’s 

exports but there has been a recent upsurge in the 

movement of end-products from Canada to other 

countries, ranging all the way from motor vehicles 
and aircraft to wearing apparel. 


Well over one half of the imports into Canada are end-products and prominent among these 


are heavy machinery, equipment and tools required in the construction, development and 
operation of Canadian industries. 


TRADE BY SECTION AND STAGE OF FABRICATION 977 


To classify exports and imports by Stage of Fabrication, that is, within the categories 
of Crude Materials, Fabricated Materials and End Products, requires a secondary classifi- 
cation of the commodities in certain Sections. Live Animals (Sect. I), being a natural 
product, is considered as crude materials; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco (Sect. II) 
is allocated as follows: Crude Materials includes natural products not further processed 
than cleaned or prepared for shipment; Fabricated Materials includes commodities which 
are further processed and are used in processing industries rather than for direct human 
consumption, and also all commercial stock feeds; End Products includes commodities 
which are further processed and are mainly used directly for human consumption, and 
also prepared pet feeds. Sects. III, IV and V are clearly defined in the Standard Commod- 

ity Classification. Sect. VI contains relatively few classes; these have been pro-rated as 
‘necessary for both exports and imports according to studies undertaken over a number of 
years. 
Exports.—An analysis of the figures for 1947-66 shows that the export totals followed 
an. almost constantly upward trend, advancing 3.7 times over the period, with the most 
pronounced gains being made in 1959-66. Totals for all Sections were several times 
higher in 1966 than in 1947: Live Animals moved up 3.9 times; Food, Feed, Beverages and 
Tobacco 2.1 times; Crude Materials, Inedible 8.8 times; Fabricated Materials, Inedible 
3.2 times; End Products, Inedible 5.7 times; and Special Transactions—Trade 4.1 times. 
All Sections except Live Animals recorded considerable increases in 1966 over 1965; End 
Products, Inedible advanced 63.0 p.c.; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 15.8 p.c.; 
Crude Materials, Inedible 10.4 p.c.; and Fabricated Materials, Inedible 7.6 p.c. Live 

Animals exports, which fluctuate somewhat year by year, showed a slight drop in 1966 
compared with the previous year. Fabricated Materials, Inedible account for the greatest 
proportion of the exports, averaging about 48 p.c. over the period and for 39.8 p.c. in 
1966; End Products, Inedible, which accounted for 13.6 p.c. of the exports in 1947 and 
_ lost ground for a number of years, recovered its relative importance in 1964 and in 1966 
-accounted for 21.0 p.c. of the total exports. Special Transactions—Trade remained 
unimportant in 1966 at 0.2 p.c. 


| Analysis of exports by stage of fabrication shows that total exports of Crude Materials 
_ were 5.0 times higher in 1966 than in 1947, Fabricated Materials were 2.9 times higher and 
End Products were 5.8 times higher. Crude Materials in 1966 accounted for 33.7 p.c. of 
the total, Fabricated Materials for 41.9 p.c. and End Products for 24.4 p.c.; in 1947 the 
_ percentages were 24.5 p.c., 54.0 p.c. and 21.5 p.c., respectively. 

| Imports.—The total value of imports advanced 3.9 times during the period 1947-66 
but, except for 1965, yearly increases since 1962 were lower than those shown by exports. 
In 1966, imports of Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco were 2.8 times higher than in 
1947; Crude Materials, Inedible were 1.9 times higher; Fabricated Materials, Inedible 3.1 
times higher; and End Products, Inedible 5.7 times higher. The relative importance of 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco dropped from 11.3 p.c. in 1947 to 8.0 p.c. in 1966; 
of Fabricated Materials, Inedible from 28.6 p.c. to 22.6 p.c.; and of Crude Materials, 
Inedible from 20.9 p.c. to 10.4 p.c. On the other hand, the proportion accounted for by 
| End Products, Inedible increased from 37.5 p.c. to 55.6 p.c. Live Animals and Special 
| Transactions—Trade form a comparatively small portion of the total. 


In the stage-of-fabrication analysis, although imports of Crude Materials were 2.2 
times higher in 1966 than in 1947, they accounted for a decreasing proportion of total 
| imports, dropping from a peak of 30.4 p.c. in 1950 to an average of 18.7 in 1957-66; the 
| proportion in 1966 was 15.2 p.c. Imports of Fabricated Materials were 3.0 times higher 
in 1966 than in 1947, the more marked increases appearing since 1961; in 1966 this group 
accounted for 24.8 p.c. of the total compared with 32.4 p.c. in 1947. On the other hand, 
imports of End Products were 5.8 times higher in 1966 than in 1947 and their relative 
importance increased during the period from 40.4 p.c. to 60.0 p.c. 
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11.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1947-66 
ar AA Be Te Sect. III | Sect. IV | Sect. V 
Year Live ood, e ’ verages an opacco Asti geeks _ ind 
d Fi aterials, aterials, roducts, 
Animals ee pe aee se Total Inedible Inedible Inedible 
ALL CoUNTRIES 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
194) rscazys: 20 , 083 431,802 240,076 214,329 886, 207 221,976 1, 239, 004- 375, 028 
1948 Vee. 87,877 462,291 179, 126 198, 483 839,901 308, 821 1,391,274 | 414,708 
1949 AAR, 68 , 903 624, 451 135, 622 150, 567 910,640 310,326 1,309,755 366,917 
1950 atoms 84,592 510,900 134,700 169, 703 815, 302 332,917 1,594,641 264 , 926 
1951 freee 65,304 724, 844 167, 782 160,012 1,052,638 430, 885 1,972,438 357,615 
1952 Fase: 5,974 989 , 900 181,091 147, 820 1,318,812 467,143 2,033,701 439,048 © 
19532-eeer 17,884 913,797 157,674 171, 482 1, 242,903 476, 429 1,949,365 396, 694 
1954 Se a. 19,407 630,031 149,058 183 , 582 962 , 672 502,040 2,030,945 331,972 
1955. 15,645 560, 297 152,112 173 , 088 885,498 685,912 2,363,743 290 , 384 
19565. .0553 13,401 750 , 482 152,507 180, 528 1,083, 467 872,967 2,441,679 325, 609 
1957 eee 53,999 603 , 474 141,317 166, 661 911,453 1,025,398 2,406 , 062 369, 271 
L958 Fe ee 101, 534 699, 896 140, 904 191,450 1,032, 250 963, 137 2,246,818 434, 500 
1.959)... sere 55,790 660,221 159, 886 199, 584 1,019,691 1,086 , 994 2,461,089 386 , 658 
1960 erect 41,038 614,277 141,402 191,283 946 , 962 1,114,543 2,729,389 409 , 683 
T1961 Sse. 66,901 865,451 138 , 688 193, 664 1,197,803 1,195,442 2,777,345 505,591 
196245... 68 , 054 808 , 022 151,225 212,888 1,172,135 1,361,595 2,907, 126 654,783 
19633... vate 41,971 1,012,475 157, 5382 249 , 850 1,419,857 1,425,951 3,106,898 779, 138 
VOG4? 2 eeet 34,514 1,298,519 210,942 296 , 426 1,805, 886 1,616, 145 3,502,496 1,109,006 
19655...8..2. 79,133 1,142,518 194,010 2938, 290 1,629,818 1,763,701 3,728,769 1,300, 145 
T9IGGae os vee 78, 002 1,362,808 204, 236 321,247 1, 888 , 293 1,947,625 4,012,068 2,119,324 
a eT Ulett! pl oviiey oh Dt epee Lyle Weis ia ee eee ee 
BRITAIN 
aie ets Sill ae el ae Ms Wig MR ak ee a tet ot er at Na sac at 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
LOS Tcererges 217 268,610 90,241 91,585 450,437 40 , 832 234 , 564 20, 548 
1948....... 226 234,056 76,524 83,279 393 , 859 46,178 228 , 256 14,670 
19493 cd. 4 26 303, 724 52,100 47,314 403,138 57 , 664 2I23N2 28 , 846 
1O502E ce oe 7 185,672 43 , 858 45,189 274,719 47,211 140,023 5,850 
VOS1ee ee 3 183, 278 44 868 18,677 246, 823 81,918 292,464 8,815 
1952 12 241, 238 39,428 PEAT 282 , 993 95,694 356, 227 9,424 
MOSS teens: 20 258,931 42,691 10, 254 311,876 85,297 254,121 11,448 
1054: eee 18 184, 747 36,323 14,045 235,115 86,914 324, 446 4,476 
LOSDwaccee 11 221,747 37,384 10,320 269,451 103 , 439 389,774 4,931 
1956... 22 232,322 46, 878 13,734 292,934 130,636 380, 952 6, 558 
LOS Timon: 35 169,330 40,515 10,499 220,344 138, 124> 354, 896 7,417 
1958S aeesecis 275 218,328 33,790 29,672 281,790 139 , 653 330, 172 19,611 
1959....... 255 209 , 622 45,016 32,788 287 , 425 152,578 326,776 18, 656 
19605 coc 210 195,553 42,975 19,718 258 , 246 178 , 936 460,357 17,338 
LOG I. 3 eee 184 179, 656 39,273 19,312 238 , 240 204, 539 440,073 26, 069 
LOG 2B ee. 5 oe 105 191,434 51,235 27,612 270, 282 172,050 435,774 30,624 
1963. 46 213,133 52,432 32,198 297, 762 216,316 457,459 34,555 
196425205. 3. 42 207 , 202 54, 186 50,334 sna lyz 236 , 357 602,570 48 , 586 
LOGS) ae. 79 207 , 336 60, 108 34,861 302,305 256, 260 567, 484 47,693 
L966Sea.: 37 195, 683 53, 446 37, 543 286 , 672 231,552 547,701 56, 058 
OER ite CZs Te te SPA NUE aa LSE ee UN BA oe TE ee ere 
UnitEep STATES 
ps ed eR Ue ee ee 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
104%. ocac8 18,184 54,436 9,004 35,174 98,615 148,067 706,775 53, 553 
1O48n sce 85, 156 137,550 15,876 47 995 201,420 208,311 901,061 96,541 
1949e5F ie 68,009 164,279 20, 292 57,023 241,594 189,311 898 , 347 101,020 
19503 een 83,888 185,424 26 , 034 75,437 286, 896 222,462 1,311,568 105, 726 
Bot Gree Sie 64,724 264,519 39,421 93 , 487 397,428 271,931 1,404, 542 142,185 
1952 -2e5ce 5,554 246, 428 46,125 99,481 392,034 277,607 1,426, 767 187,297 
OOS ce or 17,197 234,968 29,193 119,723 383 , 884 286,796 1,512,748 201, 236 
19545 eso, 18,510 176,121 29 , 482 120, 485 326, 087 296, 559 1,471,992 184,101 
VOD: eae: 14,129 127,089 29,419 117,162 273,670 425, 238 1,678,919 143, 481 
OSGI sata 11,020 154,550 31,843 125, 437 311,829 556, 047 1,755, 733 151,984 
LOD Ma once 52,696 155, 763 33, 425 117,007 306, 195 655, 206 1,660,071 156, 894 
L958 te ee 99,919 161,693 31,935 124, 204 317, 832 652,435 1,554, 720 178, 454 
1050 228 oe 54,500 129,419 32,957 127,901 290,277 730,629 1,768,038 235,211 
1960 as5 eee 39,121 125,188 32,860 129 , 923 287,971 676,879 1,698, 231 220,700 
1961 23.3% 61,060 130,025 33,794 134,302 298,121 694,914 1,760,533 283, 707 
1962, Arner 64,422 121,930 42,366 141,485 305, 780 884,041 1,968, 046 375,905 
ST Sean ana 38,312 137,654 40,756 154, 462 332, 872 881,401 2,069 , 229 425, 436 
1964 522%. ! 30,115 144,645 49,163 168,161 361,969 978,637 2, 237,248 642,975 
MOGH ee ccechet 72,008 164, 498 48 , 203 196, 216 408,917 1,012,093 2,481,658 847, 472 
LOGGee eset 68,951 154,520 51,680 223, 166 429 , 366 1,122,691 2,760,777 1,625,975 © 
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11.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1947-66 


Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 
Domestic Year 
Crude Fabricated End Total Exports Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products Materials | Materials | Products 
ALL CouUNTRIES 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
300 5,472 361 6,133 2,748,431 674,161 1,484, 552 HOO TIS fiesiere are 1947 
304 3,251 333 3, 888 3,046, 469 859, 293 1,573,651 GTS, 024) Messe 1948 
141 2,120 148 2,409 2,968,948 1,003, 821 1,447,497 SIZE 632 Wastes 1949 
48 1,890 50 1,988 3,094,365 928,457 1,731,231 ABE GT9 Tepistere ess 1950 
36 3,200 37 Bhar 47h 3, 882,153 1,221,069 2,148, 420 617,664 |. 0.25% 1951 
32 4,699 33 4,763 4,269,441 1,463,049 2,219,491 BSOROOL, | orouvere ae 1952 
25 2,863 S126 2,914 4,086, 190 1,408, 135 2,109,902 HOSE TZ We esse ve-ay 1953 
25 2,194 26 2,246 3, 849, 281 1,151, 503 2,182,197 DIGEOSO)  Wexcisia ois 1954 
Oi 3,621 1,799 5,447 4,246,630 1,261,881 2,519,476 AGT ZU Neisiess 2% 1955 
32 8,742 4,730 8, 504 4,745,626 1,636, 832 2,597,928 SLOUSETS Whois eo% 1956 
1,850 3,220 7,540 12,616 4,778,799 1,684,721 2,550,604 BABEAT 2: Hcoreewee 1957 
1,858 3,076 8, 263 1S 197 4,791,436 1,766 , 425 2,390,798 CS4e 213% lecsteeew 1958 
1,981 2,832 6, 638 11,450 5,021,672 1,804,986 2,623,807 592°880: |... 1959 
1,937 3,471 8,552 13,960 5,255,575 1,771,795 2, 874, 262 GOO STS) |i. oc 1960 
4,337 403 7,164 11,903 5,754,986 2,132,181 2,916, 436 706,419 |....... 1961 
3,991 340 10,518 14,849 6,178,523 2,241, 662 3,058,691 SESH LOO veccreieene 1962 
9,771 748 14,196 24,714 6,798, 529 2,490, 168 3,265,178 1,043,184 |....... 1963 
10,090 716 15,365 26,171 8,094,219 2,959 , 268 3,714, 154 WAZOO Te Werccerorse 1964 
9,935 720 12,857 235512 8,525,078 2,995, 287 3,923,499 1,606,292 |....... 1965 
10,068 735 14,514 25,316 |10,070,627 3,398, 503 4,217,039 2,455,085 |....... 1966 

8 an eerepeapalinaasl J emt aati Ea malian icant & ENG see ieaeiie | iibiniie ines Naira Les eee eae E 
BRITAIN 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
8 103 9 120 746,718 309, 667 324,908 11D, TAZ Wook 1947 
— 61 — 61 683 , 249 280, 460 304, 841 OFF GAG) Wiecsisece ove 1948 
— 88 —_ 88 702,074 361,414 264, 500 TB AGO) Wevecerciecid 1949 
— 85 — 85 467, 896 232,890 183 , 966 SIUO89) Wicsieod 1950 
— 100 — 100 630,124 265,199 337,432 Pathee SUPA as bereeeees 1951 
— 110 — 110 744,461 336,944 395, 765 UT BIG Acer 1952 
— 022 — 22 662,785 344, 248 296, 834 QU 102. Wesco 1953 
— 63 — 63 651,033 271,679 360, 832 18,521 |.......1954 
— 34 — 34 767,642 325,197 427,192 is yaya al eee 1955 
— 11 — 11 811,113 362,980 427,841 BOM ZOZ) Alierersiscsccs 1956 
28 25 29 82 720, 898 307,517 395,436 fos OD nal ekciece sess 1957 
26 22 27 wo 771,576 358 , 282 363, 984 AOE STON sei ce scr 1958 
33 44 34 111 785 , 802 362,488 371, 836 BLAIS: |ec.ceses 1959 
42 80 81 203 915, 290 374, 741 503, 412 OT LOUE Wael sioe 1960 
97 7 135 240 909 , 344 384,476 479 ,353 AB, OIG! He leecies 1961 
101 7 97 205 909,041 363,690 487,016 DSI OOS" Ieiewiece¢ 1962 
256 17 426 699 1,006, 838 429,751 509,908 CAN Ave (te 1963 
287 28 188 503 1,199,779 443 , 888 656, 784 OD} 108) El iecece,ave.e 1964 
284 20 183 487 1,174,309 463,959 627,612 82). 00) Manes el 00 
281 18 255 554 +| 1,122,574 427,553 601, 165 OSE SHOR Hines 1966 

Unitep STATES 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 
69 359 111 539 | 1,025,782 220,756 716,138 88,838 |.......1947 
115) 401 2a 439 1,492,929 431,032 917,338 144,559 |....... 1948 
36 390 38 464 1,498, 745 421,635 919,029 T5SE OST eiecicss4 1949 
21 471 22 514 2,011,052 491,795 1,338,073 PSPS Alle avsteceeus 1950 
11 473 12 496 2,281,306 601,185 1,444, 436 O08 OSE) tere esccece 1951 
11 472 12 495 2,289,753 529,600 1,473,364 QSOr TOO) Ire sess 1952 
10 514 11 535 2,402 ,397 538,971 1,542,455 SDAD ACY DIN enaere. 1953 
8 469 8 486 2,297,734 491,198 1,501,943 304,594 |....... 1954 
10 481 10 500 2,535,938 566, 466 1,708,819 OA B! lignuesae 1955 
10 649 999 1,657 2,788,270 721,627 1,788,225 QTE A420) WW escsereascs 1956 
1,482 906 Peo! 3) 5, 503 2, 836, 565 865,147 1,694, 402 277,016 |.......1957 
1,508 922 2,278 4,708 2,808, 067 915,555 1,587,577 BOS 936) Vie rac.005.8 1958 
1,617 1,094 1,784 4,495 3,083,151 916,165 1,802,089 364,896 |....... 1959 
1,530 1,097 6,643 9,270 2,932,171 842,718 1,732,188 DOU LOOP UW ereisic nj 1960 
3,519 97 5,225 8, 841 3,107,176 889,518 1,794,424 ADS 264 |hucreceee 1961 
ONLOD 277 6,812 10, 243 3,608, 439 1,073, 548 2,010,689 624,202 | cccesd 1962 
7,801 571 10, 758 19,130 3,766,380 1,065, 168 2,110,556 590,656 |....... 1963 
7,935 550 11,631 20,116 4,271,059 1,161,332 2,286,961 BQ OT Wi scosacecass 1964 
7,802 574 9,931 18,307 4,840, 456 1,256,401 2,530,435 1053),619) 1]. 1965 
7,966 594 11,402 19,962 6,027,722 1,354, 128 2,313,051 1,860,543 |....... 1966 
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12.—Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1947-66 
ect. 
Sect. I Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco Se starta Bocca hd d a 
sae AMEE Crude Fabricated End Materials, Materials, | Products, 
Abateriate” | ‘Abutérls Preduss Total Inedible Inedible Inedible 
ALL COUNTRIES 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
LOA ecrsons 3,431 151, 162 85, 622 49 590 286,374 532,347 726,893 | 953,659 
HOA SMa cats 3,399 136 , 009 91,012 51,660 278,681 685,117 741,106 |. 879,520 
hen er 2,997 153,949 97, 236 61, 289 312,474 613,114 750, 186 1,008, 899 
ODOR antec: 2,307 200,920 114,570 66,513 382,003 744,771 825, 408 1,146,341 
Os) are Suoee 217,119 115,900 90,005 423 ,025 904,510 1,108, 837 1,515,096 
OGD) ee eee 3,593 215sd0 98,051 90,071 403 , 474 711,674 1,036,545 1,690,063 
NO DSW svete 3,664 220, 239 89,980 94,641 404 , 860 665, 652 1,110,339 | 2,005,835 
1954. cates 3,800 253, 481 99, 736 100, 289 453 , 507 600, 823 1,012,813 1,818,972 
OS Oe ese bn. 4,689 249, 956 104,932 108, 567 463 , 454 699, 291 LAISte TiO” 1) Del 50 ele 
HO SBS scree DIOCO 279,318 114,798 129,540 523,656 825, 787 1,528,130 | 2,590,053 
LOS ficnicnnie 5,341 271,622 136, 983 147,975 556, 579 830, 162 1,505,796 2,501,191 
NOS Stak nin gon 5,955 280, 722 123 , 986 156, 004 560,712 690, 140 1,313,053 2,402,125 
1959. 13,175 279 , 835 129,516 154,512 563 , 863 728, 238 1,392,791 2,731,352 
LOGON sann 7,426 298,651 120,476 155,519 574, 647 744,993 15 343-775 2,718, 262 
19GU) ccmne 7,025 327, 268 129,473 164, 785 621,526 763, 536 1,395,779 2,879,561 
LOG 2 anne: 7,561 355,310 143,314 158, 139 656, 763 826, 523 1,487,419 | 3,152,226 
1OGS sanrec 9,673 377, 592 218,595 174,291 770,477 897, 296 1,570,293 | 3,173,449 
Gy eae 17,124 395,475 187,316 194,806 777,596 960, 662 1,812,988 | 3,701,202 
1965 skeen 10,801 404,681 148 , 532 205,677 758, 890 1,006, 274 2,114,423 4,476,279 
19662-0044 12,910 422 087 144,959 224 , 695 791,741 1,023,212 2,233,137 | 5,483,408 
BRITAIN 
$000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
2) 234 415 693 6,449 stat 13,663 84,315 75,430 
MOAR Askar 265 357 1,768 10,756 12,881 30,351 134,579 106, 160 
1049) Ra cronn 222 394 2,687 15,566 18,647 27,081 122,165 131,474 
VO50: . .xe5. 260 1,901 4,834 15,400 22136 40,607 143 , 958 191, 162 
iC) ee 327 808 2,370 16,215 19,393 53,681 165,956 172382 
OGD Ae anen 248 1,116 4,014 16,511 21,641 24,006 131,690 168,694 
HOSS eek orn 479 3, 290 3,511 Aero l2 24,313 31,001 161, 286 223 , 956 
1954....... 286 4,780 3,632 17,081 25,493 23,518 141, 962 185, 898 
OD Deere. 260 2,736 4,860 17,760 25,356 29,351 146,740 187,327 
1O5GR can 360 2,548 5, 260 17,871 25,679 28,750 196,514 219,421 
NO STEA wre retors 584 3,037 5,988 19,775 28, 800 28,078 197,408 246,574 
1958. 470 3,897 6,765 20,074 30, 736 24,040 169,043 288, 543 
OSI Amn: 455 5,630 7,590 20, 259 33,479 25,640 177, 662 345, 261 
LOGO Mc Amre 198 4,283 8,338 20, 226 32, 848 25, 236 167,531 357,012 
Oe ee 142 4 648 8,117 20,975 33, 740 28,139 160,503 388, 233 
HOGQ A KaRis 516 4,138 7,441 20,316 31, 894 31,428 176,785 316,929 
AOGBPR Kh he.P- 474 Des27 6, 667 19,600 31,595 36,401 168, 881 284, 857 
1964. 0.000. 432 4,425 3,161 27,230 34,817 37,304 180,331 313,349 
L9BBT eer 125 8,189 3,220 28,911 40,320 36,995 189,933 342,638 
T9GCReex.t.e. 126 8,215 5, 493 30,479 44,187 31,622 175,186 380, 135 
UnITED STATES 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
DOA T. trctorebers 3,178 83,596 25 , 828 25,747 135,170 371,694 554,679 851, 470 
1948....... 3,092 51,289 12,931 10,565 74,784 425,719 526, 855 749, 065 
1949....... PAH 63,425 17,895 21,096 102,416 383,150 560,106 845, 094 
TODOS: «tt0r6 2,020 83, 983 18 , 224 21,895 124,102 457,172 574,219 912, 237 
ODDS. reer. 2,859 100, 452 23,113 Domilis 156,677 487,395 773,655 1, 287,352 
1952. 3,320 103,320 20, 873 40, 408 164,601 406, 743 787 , 222 1,462,473 
RODS ahi. 3,124 99,745 Danone 47,026 170,093 358, 721 829,921 1,703,389 
TOS 4 berrae 3, 485 118,581 28, 348 50,393 197,317 309, 877 747, 534 1,544,438 
LODO Mek enn: 4,325 122,434 29,572 55,031 207,038 339, 248 874, 934 1,851,874 
1956. 4,772 144,140 37,136 70, 234 251,510 401,715 1,096, 282 2,214,930 
LOB Ti s}.1t.8-4 4,422 139,380 36, 087 81,133 256, 600 397,193 1,095, 931 2,071,619 
Ge ee 5,190 142,044 34,458 86, 233 262, 735 291, 503 942,761 1,893,424 
AOSD est: 12,300 147, 892 41,304 83, 876 273,072 300, 646 955,179 | 2,103,953 
iMG re 6, 838 163 , 038 41,111 85,307 289, 456 325, 818 922,257 | 2,066,485 
T96Rf .0-0 6, 493 187,383 45,536 87,214 320, 133 335,902 943,086 | 2,178,165 
1962 6,689 208, 465 52,730 79, 858 341, 053 360, 125 980,713 | 2,499,281 
LOGS err -tkone 8, 888 218,332 53,972 85,653 357 , 958 383 , 907 1,036,299 | 2,534,050 
1964....... 16,365 217,033 53,976 85, 062 356, 071 443 025 1,197,118 | 2,954,801 
1965° 10, 246 220,002 60, 732 90,423 374, 527 490, 848 1,350,165 | 3,578,300 
19GB is 0 0 12,241 242,739 64,059 95,301 402,097 506, 439 1,481,763 | 4,451,648 


a 
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SESE EEE ne nnn oescscnsnnn vue nnn ttt 
12.—Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1947-66 
Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Stage of Fabrication 
. Total Wonr 
Crude Fabricated End Total Imports Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials Products a Materials | Materials Products 
Att CouNTRIES 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 
4,100 9,661 24,501 38,262 | 2,540,966 691,040 822,176 1 A02 C, thOURM licegarcas'e 1947 
2,429 6,561 21,445 30,486 | 2,618, 258 826, 954 838 , 679 O52NC2O0F Ike. on ee 1948 
2,449 8,329 15,577 26,354 2,714,025 772,509 855, 751 1,085,765 |....... 1949 
2,198 8,617 13, 528 24,343 | 3,125,172 950, 196 948 , 595 1, 226; SS2o5 | a cnyes sy. 1950 
3, 826 13,661 32,763 50, 249 4,004,939 1,128,677 1, 238 , 398 TGS 804 [toon 1951 
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PART III.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged so that goods and services may be accepted in partial 
payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commod- 
ities not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of these are required for 


industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary for the main- 


tenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


Although numerous private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with foreign 
exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association of manu- 
facturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government representa- 
tives. The federal Department of Trade and Commerce, the primary function of which is 
the promotion of external trade, makes available to business men a wide variety of services 
to assist them in selling their products abroad. These services are provided by the Depart- 
ment’s head office in Ottawa, six regional offices in Canada, and a corps of Trade Commis- 
sioners stationed around the world. 


Services available from the various branches, divisions and agencies of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are described below. The work of these entities is interrelated, 
each operating in its own field but working closely with the others to effect the over-all 
objective of trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service, as the overseas 
arm of the Department, is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and the 
protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 70 offices are maintained in 49 countries. 


Every effort is made by Trade Commissioners to bring Canadian exporters and pros- 
pective buyers together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from the 
Department and Canadian business men, they study potential markets for specific Canadian 
commodities and services. Economic reports provide background information necessary 
to the formulation of Departmental trade policy. Reports are provided on the demand in 
the country concerned, prices, competition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping 
and packaging requirements, credit terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, 
etc. Inquiries from local business men for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded 
to the Department in Ottawa, or directly to Canadian firms in a position to supply the 
products required. 


The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. 
Trade Commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions 
visiting overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods 
on behalf of Canadian importers. 


In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s Trade Commissioners travel extensively in 
their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres and call on government 
officials, business men, trade associations and municipal authorities. They establish social 
contacts with commercial interests, thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian 


* Prepared in the several branches and agencies concerned, and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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products, while creating connections for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection 
of trade information. They return to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of 


Canadian industrial and commercial centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss 
specific problems with business men and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. 


In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the Trade Commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor, Commercial Secretary or 
Assistant Commercial Secretary. When attached to a consulate, he carries the title of 
Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Consul (Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), 
according to his rank, in addition to that of Trade Commissioner or Assistant Trade 


“Commissioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the office. Where trade 
offices are detached and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, the Trade Commissioner 


may also be required to undertake consular, immigration and other duties as the sole 


representative of Canada. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT JAN. 1, 1968 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Casilla de Correo 3898, Suipacha 1111, 
Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 

Sydney: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, P.O. Box 3952, A.M.P. Building, Circular Quay, 
Sydney. Territory includes States of New South Wales and Queensland, Capital Territory, 
Northern Territory, and Dependencies. 

Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobil Centre, 2 City Rd., South Melbourne, 
3205, Victoria. Territory includes States of Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania. 

Canberra: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Common- 
wealth Ave., Yarralumla 2600, Canberra ACT. 


Austria.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 190, Obere Donaustrasse 49/51, 
1013, Vienna. Territory includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Romania. 


Beigium.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels4. Territory 
- includes European Economic Community, European Atomic Energy Community and European 
Coal and Steel Community. Other countries: Luxembourg. 


— Braziu.— 


| 
| 
| 


Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Caixa Postal 2164-ZC-00, Edificio 
Metropol, Av. Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
S50 Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Caixa Postal 6034, Edificio 
Scarpa, Av. Paulista, 1765, 9 andar, Sao Paulo. 
BrITAIN.— 
London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London W.1. 
Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street, 
Liverpool. Territory includes Midlands and North England. 
Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George St., 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. Territory includes Scotland. 
Belfast: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 15-17 Chichester St., Belfast 1, Northern 
Ireland. ‘Territory includes Northern Ireland. 


Cryton.—Commercial Division, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1006, 
6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


Cuiz.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Casilla 771, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. 


Cotomera.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Apartado Aereo 8582, Edificio Banco de 
Los Andes, Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 

Cuna.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Gaveta 6125, Calle 30 No. 518 esquina 7 
Avenida, Miramar, Havana. 

DenmarkK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen VY. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 

Dominican ReEpusiic.-Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Apartado 1393, Edificio 
Copello 408, Calle El Conde, Santo Domingo. Territory includes Puerto Rico and Haiti. 


France.—Minister-Counsellor (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, Paris 8. 
Territory includes Algeria, Andorra, Monaco, Morocco and St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
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GERMANY.— 

Bad Godesberg: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kennedy-Allee 35, Bad Godes- 
berg. Territory includes States of Baden-Wuertemberg, Bavaria, Hesse, Rhineland- 
Palatinate and Saar and West Berlin. 

Duesseldorf: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Koenigsallee 82, 4 Duesseldorf 1, 
Territory includes State of North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Esplanade 41-47, 2000 Hamburg 36, 
Territory includes City States of Bremen and Hamburg; States of Lower Saxony and 
Schleswig—Holstein. 

Guana.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1639, 

E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra. Territory includes Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Togo and Upper Volta. ; 


GREECE.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens 138, 
Territory includes Turkey. 


GUATEMALA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 400, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 1; 
Guatemala City, C.A. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama and Canal Zone. 


Honea Kona.—Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 126, P & O Building, 


21-23, Des Voeux Rd., Central, Hong Kong. Territory includes Cambodia, Communist China, 
Laos, Viet-Nam and Macao. 


Inp1a.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, P.O. Box 11, 13 Golf Links Rd., New Delhil. Terri- 


tory includes Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim. 


Iran.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, Bezrouke Bldg.,. Corner of 
Takht Jamshid Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran. 


IRELAND.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


IsRaAEL.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 20140, 84 Hahashmonaim St., 


Tel Aviv. Territory includes Cyprus. 
ITALY.— 
Rome: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27, 00161 Rome. 


Territory includes Provinces of Toscana, Marche, Umbria, Lazio, Abruzzi-Molise, Puglia, | 


Campania, Basilicata, Calabria, Sicilia and Sardegna. Other countries: Libya and Malta, — 


Milan: Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, C.P. 3977, Via 
Vittor Pisani 19, 20124 Milan. Territory includes Provinces of Emilia-Romagna, Lom- 


bardia, Piedimonte, Trentino-Alto Adige, Veneto, Liguria, Trieste, Valle D’ Aosta and | 


Friuli-Venezia. 


Jamaica.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1500, | 


Tobago Rd., (corner Trafalgar Rd. and Knutsford Blvd.) Kingston 10. Territory includes 
Bahamas, British Honduras, Cayman Islands, Turks and Caicos Islands. 
JAPAN.—Minister (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, Akasaka Post Office, Tokyo. Territory 
includes Korea and Okinawa. 
Kenya.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 3778, 
Industrial Promotion Services Bldg., Kimathi St., Nairobi. Territory includes Malawi, Tan- 
zania, Uganda and Zambia. 


LreBaNnon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Botte Postale 2300, Alpha Bldg., Rue | 
Clemenceau, Beirut. Territory includes Aden, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Persian Gulf area, Saudi 


Arabia, Syria, Trucial States and Yemen. 


Mataysta.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 990, i 


A.I.A. Bldg., Ampang Road, Kuala Lumpur. Territory includes Brunei and Burma. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Apartado Postal 5-364, Melchor Ocampo | 


463, Mexico 5, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 7, The Hague. 
New Zearanp.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 


12-049, ICI Building, Molesworth St., Wellington. Territory includes Cook Islands, Fiji, 
French Oceania, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Tahiti, Tonga and Western Samoa. 
Niger1a.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 851, 


Niger House, Odunlami St., Lagos. Territory includes Dahomey, Gambia, Niger, Senegal 
and Sierra Leone. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens plass 5, Oslo 1. Terri- 


tory includes Iceland. 


PakIstan.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 54 Haider Rd., 
Rawalpindi. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Preru.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Casilla 1212, Edificio El Pacifico, Corner — 


Avenida Arequipa and Plaza Washington, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Puitiprrines.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, P.O. Box 
1825, 1414 Roxas Blvd., Manila. Territory includes Republic of China (Taiwan). 
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PortuGAL.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D°, 
Lisbon. Territory includes Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese Guinea. 


SINGAPORE.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 845, 
Bpraee tones) Building, 360 Orchard Rd., Singapore 1. Territory includes Indonesia and Thai- 
and. 


SoutH AFRICA.— 

Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 715, Mobil House, 
Corner Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. Territory includes Provinces of Natal, 
Orange Free State and Transvaal. Other countries: Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malagasy, 
Mauritius, Mozambique, Reunion and Swaziland. 

Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 683, African Life Centre, 
St. George’s St. Territory includes Cape Province. Other countries: St. Helena and 
South West Africa. 


Spain.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 88, 


Madrid. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio Muni, Rio de 
Oro and Spanish Sahara. 


nee tance Counsellor, P.O. Box 14042, Kungsgatan 24, Stockholm. Territory includes 
Finland. 


-SwirzERLAND.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Terri- 


tory includes Tunisia and Liechtenstein. 


“TRINIDAD AND TosaGo.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 


P.O. Box 1246, Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Territory includes Barbados, 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Guyana, French Guiana, Surinam, Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. 


Union or Soviet Socratist REPuBLIcSs.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 23 Starokon- 
yushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unrrep ARAB Repusiic.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Kasr el Doubara Post 
Office, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, Garden City, Cairo. Territory includes Ethiopia, Somali 
Republic and Sudan. 


_Unrrep Nations.—Permanent Mission of Canada to the United Nations, 866 United Nations Plaza, 


New York, N.Y. 10017. 


| UNITED STATES.— 


Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Territory includes District of Columbia. 

New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. Territory includes States of Connecticut, New Jersey 
(eleven northern counties) and New York. Other countries: Bermuda. 

Boston: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 500 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116. Territory includes States of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Chicago: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604. Territory includes States of Illinois, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri and Nebraska. 

Cleveland: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Illuminating Building, 
55 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. Territory includes State of Ohio. 

Dallas: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 2100 Adolphus Tower, 1412 
Main St., Dallas, Texas 75202. 

Detroit: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1920 First Federal Bldg., 1001 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48226. Territory includes State of Michigan. 

Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90014. Territory includes States of California (ten southern counties), 
Arizona and Clark County in Nevada. 

New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Commercial Division, Canadian Consulate 
General, 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 70130. Territory 
includes States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. Territory includes States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey 
(nine southern counties), Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 

San Francisco: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Commercial Division, Canadian Consulate 
General, One Maritime Plaza, Golden Gate Center, San Francisco, Cal. 94111. Territory 
includes States of California (except the ten southern counties), Wyoming, Nevada (except 
Clark County), Utah, Colorado and Hawaii. 

Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 1308 Tower Bldg., Seventh Avenue at 
Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101. Territory includes States of Oregon, Idaho, Washington, 
Montana and Alaska. 
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Uruauay.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Casilla Postal 852, No. 1409 Avenida 
Agraciada Piso 7°, Montevideo. Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Apartado del Este 11452, Avenida La 
Estancia No. 10, Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands 
Antilles. 


YUGOSLAVIA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Proleterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade. 


Trade Fairs and Missions Branch.—It is the function of this Branch to organize 
and co-ordinate the Department’s annual program of participation in trade fairs abroad 
and of outgoing and incoming trade missions. The Trade Fairs Abroad Division and the 
Trade Missions Division co-ordinate departmental activity in implementing these pro- 
motion programs and in organizing the trade fair exhibits and trade missions scheduled 
during the year. The Branch Director acts as chairman of the Departmental committees 
that select the program and the Division Chiefs preside over working committees 
appointed to handle detailed planning. The Branch also provides liaison with Trade 
Commissioner Service posts abroad, trade associations in Canada, provincial governments 
and other federal departments or agencies in the development of trade promotion programs, 


In 1967 the Department of Trade and Commerce sponsored exhibits in 46 trade fairs 
abroad in such key markets as the United States, England, West Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, South Africa, Peru, Italy and Ireland. The. 
products of hundreds of Canadian manufacturers were exhibited to potential foreign 
buyers estimated at over 16,000,000. The 37 trade missions organized in 1967 included 


RR oa: SSS 


The Department of Trade and Commerce, in co-operation with provincial trade departments 

across Canada, organized five Kennedy Round Trade Opportunities Seminars in the autumn 

of 1967 to promote an understanding of the negotiations and their implications for Canadian 

business men. Twelve hundred of them attended the Toronto Seminar and the response was 
equally enthusiastic in the other four cities. 
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10 teams of Canadian business men sent abroad to study special markets in Western and 
Eastern Europe, Latin America, Australia and the Far East. Twenty-seven groups of 
business visitors were brought to Canada from Western and Eastern Europe, Australia, 
the United States, Africa, the Middle East and the Far East. The trade missions program 
was increased by eleven missions over the previous year and included as mission members 
some 100 Canadian business men and over 200 foreign business men. 


Trade Policy Service.—The Office of Trade Relations, together with the Office of 
Commodity Trade Policy, which was established in September 1966, forms the Depart- 
ment’s Trade Policy Service. 


The main function of the Office of Trade Relations is to safeguard and improve terms 


of access for Canadian exporters in foreign markets. The Office is concerned with the 
conduct of Canadian trade relations with other countries, including the negotiation and 


administration of trade agreements and Canadian participation in international conferences 


and meetings dealing with trade and economic matters. It endeavours to find practical 
solutions for tariff problems and other difficulties encountered in foreign markets by 
Canadian exporters and, as a service to exporters, provides expert information, advice and 
assistance on foreign tariffs, import and exchange controls, documentation requirements 


and other foreign governmental regulations affecting Canada’s trade. The Office also has 


responsibilities in relation to the export financing facilities available for the development of 


——— 


exports of Canadian capital equipment. The Area Divisions of the Office—Common- 
wealth, United States, European, Latin American and Asia and Middle East—are the 


central points of contact between Canada’s Trade Commissioners abroad and the Depart- 
ment in Ottawa. 


The Office of Commodity Trade Policy has two main areas of interest: it makes 
detailed commodity studies to ensure that the development of Canadian trade and related 
policies reflects the key role of export in the economy, and it has the responsibility for 
international commodity policy work, including the negotiation of international commodity 
arrangements and related activities. 


Transportation and Trade Services Branch.—The functions of this Branch relate 
to freight transportation matters, export and import controls, trade directories, the ad- 
ministration of the seven Regional Offices and the provision of general guidance to firms 
seeking entry into the export field. These activities are conducted by three Divisions: 
the Transportation Division is concerned primarily with industrial transportation from the 
export shipper’s point of view, with policies and practices affecting the movement of 


international trade, and with developments and trends in shipping services and freight 


rates; the Export and Import Permits Division administers the controls established under 


| the Export and Import Permits Act; and the Regional Offices and Trade Services Division 


administers the Department’s Regional Offices and compiles the Exporters’ Directory, a 
confidential directory of firms engaged in or seriously interested in exporting commodities 
or services. 


Commodity Branches.—The Commodities and Industries Services include three 
commodity branches—the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Industrial Materials 
Branch and the Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branch. These Branches 
provide the main link between industry and the Department; they maintain close contact 
with the business community to be familiar with production and supply conditions in 


| Canada. Emphasis is placed on the search for products and services, the sale of which 


can be promoted abroad. 


The Agriculture and Fisheries Branch is organized into five divisions to cover fisheries, 
grain, livestock and animal products, plant products, and commodity arrangements and 
markets development. The Industrial Materials Branch is composed of three divisions to 
handle chemicals, forest products and metals and minerals. The Manufacturing Industries 
and Engineering Branch is organized into four divisions responsible for appliances and 
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commercial machinery, electrical and electronic equipment, mechanical equipment and 


engineering, and textiles and consumer goods as well as a project division responsible for — 


specialized studies. These divisions are staffed by commodity officers who are specialists 
in their fields and are available to assist Canadian business men. 


Commodity officers visit manufacturing plants and production facilities, attend and 
address meetings of business associations and study groups and prepare product reports 
and market surveys. They constitute the principal channel through which information 
on Canadian products and services reaches Canadian Trade Commissioners abroad and a 
channel through which information on sales opportunities in countries abroad is dissem- 
inated to industry in Canada. They continually analyse reports from Trade Commissioners 
abroad to determine potential markets for commodities and services of interest to Canadian. 
industry. In co-operation with the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, they 
assist in making arrangements for the display of commodities in trade fairs throughout the 
world to introduce Canadian products into new markets. They organize and accompany 
departmental trade missions and serve as delegates to international commodity conferences 
to study world market conditions and to consider corrective adjustments. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The function of the Trade Publicity Branch is to stimulate 


interest in Canadian products in foreign markets and to encourage Canadian manufacturers © 


to look beyond domestic horizons. Advertising, public relations and publicity techniques 


are used in varying combinations to accomplish these objectives. Advertising, periodicals, © 


booklets, brochures and other printed matter are used in direct support of trade fairs and 


missions; news releases, radio tape recordings and television film clips are employed to — 


inform Canadians of foreign trade opportunities and successes. 


The Branch is composed of an Operations Group and five Divisions. The Operations - 
Group plans and executes the major activities concerning trade fairs and in-store promo- — 
tions. Working closely with that Group is the Editorial Division which employs writers — 
and editors, and the Art Division which is responsible for design, production and technical — 


work. The Media Relations Division prepares and distributes press releases, articles, | 


photographs, speeches and background material to newspapers, radio and television 


| 


stations, magazines and the Canadian trade press. It provides publicity material for | 
distribution abroad and produces and distributes films and television clips to promote . 
interest in Canada as a supplier of many commodities. The Canada Courier Division | 
produces Canada Courier, an illustrated, eight-page international trade promotion news- 
paper, published on behalf of Canadian exporters to promote products and services abroad. — 
It has a circulation of 97,000 and is distributed in more than 100 countries. The English — 
edition is published six times a year and the French, Spanish and German editions twice | 


annually. The Foreign Trade Division publishes the magazine Foreign Trade, fortnightly, — 
and Commerce extérieur, monthly. These journals, designed to help Canadian exporters, © 
contain information on overseas markets, tariffs, exchange rates and other pertinent trade | 


data. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Commission organizes, 


designs, produces and administers all Canadian exhibits at fairs and exhibitions abroad in | 


which the Canadian Government participates and also advises private exhibitors and | 


their agents on the best means of displaying Canadian products at trade fairs. It acts asa 
central service agency for all government departments and agencies in the preparation of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
/ 


conventional exhibits and displays for showing in Canada and is responsible for inter- | 
national fairs and exhibitions held in Canada that are financed and sponsored by the — 


Government of Canada. 
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Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—The Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau is in operation to encourage tourist travel to Canada and to co-ordinate the 
tourist promotion conducted by the provinces, transportation companies and national, 
regional and local tourist associations. The Bureau undertakes extensive tourist adver- 
tising campaigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television outlets, and handles about 2,000,000 inquiries a year from 
potential visitors to Canada. Offices are operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, Hartford, Pittsburgh and Seattle in the United States; 
the Bureau also has representation in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 


Mexico City, Tokyo and Sydney, Australia. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation was established under 


the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) 
and is administered by a Board of Directors that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade 


and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It operates in two fields—export 
eredits insurance and long-term export financing. 

Insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business in Canada 
to cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection against 


‘risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or the 
-yendering of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The main risks 


covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange 


restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation 
of an import licence or an export licence or the imposition of restrictions on the import or 


export of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the 
buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. The in- 
surance is available under three main classifications—general commodities, capital goods 
and services. General commodities policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all 
countries for a period of one year, and are renewable. Two types are available: the 
contracts policy, which insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order 


until payment is received; or the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium 
and covering the exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance 
of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, heavy machinery, 


| 


| 
| 


etc., where extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be necessary. Specific 
policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and condi- 
tions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. Specific policies 


are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar service contracts 


entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries who have agreed to 


purchase such services. The Corporation may also extend unconditional guarantees to 


Canadian chartered banks which will agree to provide non-recourse financing to insured 
exporters who have sold capital equipment abroad on medium-term credit. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a 
small percentage of the risk involved, and the same principle operates in the distribution 
of recoveries obtained after the payment of a claim. When, in the opinion of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, a proposed transaction is in the national interest but would 
impose upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of that 


normally undertaken, the Corporation may be authorized by the Governor in Council to 


enter into a contract of insurance at the Government’s risk. 
The Corporation also administers direct financing facilities available under the Act in 


eases where export sales involving capital goods are of such a nature as to warrant credit 


terms in excess of five years. The Corporation, when authorized by the Governor in 
Council, buys the promissory notes or other negotiable instruments of the foreign purchaser. 
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Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data 
and details of preceding tariffs. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British — 


Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 


Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Commonwealth 
countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on certain 
specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 


countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 


portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from | 


countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which | 


Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 


or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act provides that the value for duty of imported 


goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as established in the home market of the — 


exporter at the time when and place from which the goods are shipped directly to Canada 
when sold ‘‘(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s 
length and who are at the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer, and 
(6) in the same or substantially the same quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 


course of trade under competitive conditions’. In cases where like goods are not sold for » 
home consumption but similar goods are sold, the value for duty shall be the cost of pro- — 


duction of the goods imported plus an amount for gross profit equal in percentage to that 
earned on the sale of similar goods in the country of export. The value for duty ordinarily 
may not be less than the amount for which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the country of export. Internal 


taxes in the country of export (when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping © 


goods to Canada and similar charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. 
There are, of course, further provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 


Customs and Excise, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff. 
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duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. ad valorem. These pro- 
visions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting 
to Canada at less than the going prices in the country of export. 


__ Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as ‘home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff 
and applies to imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods 
to be consumed in Canada 


- The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
t p. 138 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Sept. 15, 1967 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements providing for 
exchange of preferential rates are: Australia, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Guyana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Zealand, Britain and its dependent territories, and Malawi. Canada also exchanges 
preferences with Ceylon, Cyprus, Malaysia and Malta and accords preferences to India, 
Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and Sierra Leone. Many of 
‘these countries are also members of the GATT. In addition, Canada has trade agreements 
with Ireland and South Africa under which preferences are exchanged. 


| ~ Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
‘Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on 
Jan, 1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange 
‘of most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules 
‘and regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 


| At the beginning of August 1967, there were 72 full members in the GATT. These 
‘countries and the effective dates of their accession are indicated in the following list. 
In addition, Argentina, Iceland, Tunisia and the United Arab Republic were provisional 
‘members. The GATT is applied on a de facto basis to a number of newly independent 
states—Algeria, Botswana, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Lesotho, Maldive Islands, 
‘Mali, Singapore and Zambia—pending decisions as to their future commercial policies; 
Cambodia and Poland, although not members, participate in the work of the GATT. At 
‘the time of writing, a postal ballot on the full accession of Argentina, Iceland, Poland 
/and Ireland was being conducted. 


| Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries are governed by 


trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under 
Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the countries previously responsible for their commercial 
| relations, and by even less formal arrangements. 


i 
i. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 
as at Sept. 15, 1967 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
ATUSTRALIAS). Se MASI), Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12, 1960;;Agreement includes schedules of tariff 
in force June 30, 1960. rates and margins and exchange of 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on items not 
scheduled. May be terminated on six 


months notice. 


IBARBA DOSE so88 fic capa, s hous ciple Relations are based on Canada-West|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol] preferences. ; 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Nov. 30, 1966. 
ES REDAINGG At Acataces See oh Muet tas Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 1937,|Various concessions are granted by each | 


effective Sept. 1, 1937; modified by 
exchanges of letters Nov. 16, 1938 and 
Oct. 20, 1947. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


country including exchange of prefer- 
ential tariff rates. The Agreement (as. 
modified) includes provisions relating 
to the Colonies, Dependencies and | 
Trusteeships. : 


(CORYLONE ay wita ane ae aoa Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Ceylon exchange preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tariff treatment. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 


COMMON WEALTH CARIBBEAN Canada-British West Indies Trade A gree- 
preferences. 


(BAHAMAS, BARBADOS, ment signed July 6, 1925, in force Apr. 
BeRMupDA, BritIsH 30, 1927; Canadian notice of termina- 
HONDURAS, THE LEEWARD tion of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by 
ISLANDS, AND THE notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which con- 
WINDWARD ISLANDS). tinued the Agreement. Protocol signed 
July 8, 1966 continues ad interim and 
amends Part I of the Canada-British 
West Indies Trade Agreement; termi- 
nates Part II of that Agreement and 
incorporates a number of additional 
provisions. Barbados, Bermuda, Brit- 
ish Honduras and the Leeward and the 
ee Islands _ participate in 


ON P RUSS. oan co etes ee GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. Canada exchanges preferential tariff . 
treatment with Cyprus. 

COAMBI Aer foam eaner ive erieie cree GATT effective Feb. 18, 1965. Canada and Gambia exchange prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. 

Cp Ceepapee tr S retete sap, Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential | 


treatment to Ghana (except on cocoa 
beans). Ghana extends most-favoured- | 
nation treatment to Canada. 


Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


GUANA HON. Oe. A Relations are based on the Canada-West|/The parties exchange specified tariff 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol] preferences. | 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- | 
bean). 

GATT effective July 5, 1966. 

TiO GA Shona whos ano meevces aie see Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac-|Canada accords British preferential — 


treatment to India. India extends most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


corded British preferential treatment 
without contractual obligation. 
GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


SA MAICA a ns:: s «cite atin sae sacs Relations are based on Canada-West|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol] preferences. 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 
GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 
KONYA cae Screen ee eens GATT effective Dec. 12, 1963. Canada accords British preferential tariff 


treatment to Kenya. Kenya extends 
most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 


Country 


| NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF....... 


WEN RISTAN See POP, 19 


SIERRA LEONE................. 


IBeENGAPORE. .. 028.0. 02. AQ POS, 


| TRINIDAD AND ToBAGo......... 


tt 


i 
BEAT) AL HPO ESET eUast  I0 


| Untrep REPUBLIC OF 
| ‘TANZANIA, 


as at Sept. 15, 1967—concluded 


Agreement Tariff Treatment 


Malawi and Canada observe the terms of|Canada exchanges preferential tariff 
the 1958 Trade Agreement between} treatment with Malawi. 
Canada and the former Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

GATT effective July 6, 1964. 


Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Malaysia exchange pref 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| erential tariff treatment. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1963. 


Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.}| treatment with Malta. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1964. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1932;|The parties exchange specific preferences 
in force May 24, 1932. on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. grant British preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be terminated on 

six months notice. 


Relations continue to be governed by/Canada accords British preferential treat- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ment to Nigeria. Nigeria extends most- 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


Canada unilaterally accords British pref-|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
erential treatment without contractual] ment to Pakistan. 
obligation. 
GATT effective July 30, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Canada does not recognize the present|Effective Nov. 11, 1965, Canada with- 
Government of Rhodesia. drew preferential treatment from 
Rhodesian goods, making them liable 

to the general tariff rate. 


Effective Dec. 31, 1965, Rhodesia with- 
drew preferential treatment from 
Canadian goods and required that they 
pay the most-favoured-nation rate. 


Relations continue to be governed by|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Trade Agreement with Britain of 1937.) ment. Canada accords British prefer- 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. ential treatment to Sierra Leone. 
Sierra Leone extends most-favoured- 

nation treatment to Canada. 


GATT effective de facto Aug. 9, 1965,|;Canada and Singapore exchange prefer- 
pending Singapore’s decision on com-| ential treatment. 
mercial policy. 


Relations are based on Canada-West|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol] preferences. 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. Canada accords British preferential 
tariff treatment to Uganda. Uganda 
extends most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment to Canada. 


GATT effective for Tanganyika Dec. 9,|Canada accords British preferential tariff 
1961 and extended to Zanzibar upon] treatment to the United Republic of 
formation of United Republic Apr. 23,) Tanzania. Tanzania extends most- 
1964. favoured-nation tariff treatment to 

Canada. 


GATT extension of de facto application,|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
expiry date Oct. 24, 1967. ment to Zambia. Zambia extends 
most-favoured-nation tariff treatment 

to Canada. 
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‘ Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1967 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
AUGERTAGI A SUIS , aS Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 
1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main-| pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tains a de facto application of the GATT.| tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. . 
A RIGEN TUN AGE ici 10 ad ree eee Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 1941;/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in foree Nov. 15, 1941. ment. Provisional application may be 
Argentina has acceded to GATT pro-| terminated on three months notice. 
visionally and applied for full member- 
ship in 1967. 
AUSTRIA: 4'.6is0,0 5240 eee ee GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- - 
ment. 


Convention of Commerce with Belgium-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Luxembourg Economic Union (includ-| ment. May be terminated on one years 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect} notice. 

Oct. 22, 1924. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BENELUX (BELGIUM- t 
NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG |(See Belgium—Luxembourg and Nether- 
Customs Union). lands.) 


BOuUiylAs2 ceeregtoccs setts se arcs Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted| Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Article 15 of U.K.-Bolivia Treaty of} ment. May be terminated on one years | 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. notice. 
RAZA ar Sey Aes tee Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force from date of sign-| ment. 
ing and definitively on Apr. 16, 1943. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948. 
BULGARIA: ....-u9ae See ieee Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963 and|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- _ 
renewed to Oct. 8, 1969. ment and undertaking by Bulgaria to 
purchase a minimum of 200,000 metric 
tons of wheat or equivalent in flour 
during the three years validity of the » 
Agreement. 
BURMAR ee Hada Babe GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
BGRUNDRAesae <sbeetien oceans GATT effective July 1, 1962. Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
CAMPOD tAveyidass. ya aseerttt oe Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of/Since the creation of Cambodia as an 
1933 applied to Cambodia. independent state in 1955, Canada has 
Although not a full member, Cambodia] continued to grant most-favoured- 
takes part in the work of GATT under] nation treatment. 
a special arrangement. 
GCAMBROON cde tescn on eee es Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1933 applied to Cameroon. ment. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


188 applied to Central African Repub-| ment. 
ic. 
GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


GRAD jalinonstouy dadtintl aba Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- | 
1933 applied to Chad. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 
CRIED. Ms oe Sere Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 1941;/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force Oct. 15, 1941, and} ment. 
definitively on Oct. 29, 1943. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 
(CAENA Yai fans seus as op, Sie SC aa Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Covers the territory of China and| ment. May be terminated on three 
Taiwan. months notice. 


Franco-Canadian' Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- » 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1967—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 


RTOMEBIA sin sie aie cosield caiciesy ss Treaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified] ment. May be terminated on three 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex-| months notice. 
change of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 


Conao (BRAZZAVILLE).......... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
: 1933 applies to Congo (Brazzaville). ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 15, 1960. 
Conqo (LEOPOLDVILLE)........ Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com-|Since the Congo’s independence in 1960, 
merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Leo-| Canada has continued to grant most- 
poldville). favoured-nation treatment. 


Maintains a de facto application of the 
GATT. 


OSTA RICA si vce e ec ees ..|Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 

BURRHAT, Casa sou Ge SPE ES GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA......ccccceess Convention of Commerce signed Mar. 15,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

1928; in force Nov. 14, 1928. ment. 
GATT effective May 21, 1948. 
BURHOME YY... 6.000 clic ee ceccenes Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Dahomey. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 
DENMARK (INCLUDING Treaties of Peace and Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
_GREENLAND). Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11,] ment. Declaration of May 9, 1912 
1670, apply to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC.......... Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 1940; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan 22, 1941. ment including scheduled concessions. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 
REMUNDOR cco cess secs se © 6 ap Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
5 force Dec. 1, 1950. ment. May be terminated on three 
; months notice. 
ce ee scale te ave oie 5 (See United Arab Republic.) 
BRESALVADOR, co sec ccccveccecce Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Nov. 17, 1937. ment. May be terminated on four 
months notice. 

MPPIOPTA. .. 000.0005 proevaks’ scarsicl® Exchange of notes effective June 3, 1955. [Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 

BILAND.54csc0ccesec00. ..s+e-|Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, 1948;/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

7 effective Nov. 17, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. months notice. 
FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- Trade Agreement signed May 12, 1933; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. force June 10, 1933. Exchange of notes} ment including scheduled concessions. 
of Sept. 29, 1934, and additional proto-| May be terminated on three months 
col of Feb. 26, 1935. notice. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
oe cc acivcavxesy .....|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Gabon. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 
Germany, FEDERAL GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
REPUBLIC OF. ment. 
GREECE......... seat o Pea ..| Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
24-28, 1947. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1967—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 

GREENDAND oid hibiots sie fels isto aie (See Denmark.) 

GUATEMALA... 0000080000 s,d0midels Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 1937; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 14, 1939. ment. May be terminated on six 

months notice. 

(CQUINEA Soke er sinner es Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
1933 applied to Guinea. pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 

tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 

EATIRG: 4 5 aS eEn. PRR Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- — 
force Jan. 10, 1939. ment. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 

HonDURAS nedernces a) eect oe Exchange of notes signed July 11, 1956,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effective July 18, 1956. Ratified in} ment. May be terminated on three | 
Honduras Sept. 5, 1956. months notice. 

ELUNGAR Vile erinies Meleada: ae Trade Agreement signed June 11, 1964 for| Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
three-year period. ment continuing on interim basis pend- | 

ing conclusion of new Agreement. 

NH CELAND sitet eecsscis rerio sieves Although there is no contractual obliga-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- _ 
tion, Canada and Iceland adhere to the} ment. 
terms of a treaty originally concluded 
between Denmark and Britain on Feb. 

13, 1660. 
Iceland has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 

INDONESIA...... AAPA .... {GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exehange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 

RAN Sec iccernaioe cenit Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation — 
effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords re- 

Tran accorded wmost-favoured-nation| ciprocal treatment. 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. . 

TRA Qik sprebeiois Susioleroerorchaseesas he Special arrangement by Order in Council|Exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. treatment. 

PREUAND 2c ace woeitesceeeewers Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in|Canada grants British preferential tariff 
force Jan. 2, 1938. in return for preferential rates where 

Trade Agreement is at present under| such exist and for most-favoured-nation 
review in the light of Anglo-Irish Free] rates on non-preferential items. May 
Trade Agreement effective July 1, 1966.| be terminated on six months notice. 

TRA WD spe, dese, Soatoporstaleaebiocxce s Canada-U.K. Agreement of 1937 con-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- i 
tinued to apply to the State of Israel| ment. May be terminated on three © 
after its foundation in May 1948. months notice. 

GATT effective July 5, 1962. 
TPAL YS, oysie sere Mersicisssrses inicks jee Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of Apr.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. May be terminated on three 


23-28, 1948; effective Apr. 28, 1948. 
months notice. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to the Ivory Coast. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 


JAPAN aictetatec si clatev cher ctararrstoratelclerele Agreement on Commerce signed Mar. 31,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1954; effective June 7, 1954. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. months notice. 
Korea, REPUBLIC OF..... ..eee.|Trade Agreement signed Dec. 20, 1966, in}/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat 
force from date of signing. ment. After initial three-year period, 
GATT effective Apr. 14, 1967. agreement may be terminated on three 
months notice. | 
FRGIWALT SS ts Lae lea Totes ,..|Canada-U.K. Agreement of 1937 applied|Since independence of Soot ¥) fing jun 
to Kuwait as a British Protectorate. 1961, Canada has continued to a¢cor 


GATT effective June 18, 1961. most-favoured-nation treatment. - 


4 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC.......000¢ 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1967—continued 


Agreement Tariff Treatment 


RD 


TPRGAG Hee. cade weet eccs veeeees Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Laos as an independ- 
1933 applied to Laos. ent state in 1955, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 
MEREANON cls cc scdaclsscceccescns Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 
DMPOREA ecw e tess esses )/Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada = grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. treatment. 
LIECHTENSTEIN. ...escccecceees (See Switzerland.) 
LUXEMBOURG......ss000% .....|(See Belgium-Luxembourg.) 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. ment. 
GATT effective June 25, 1960. 


Maul, FEDERATION OF.....- ....|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 
1933 applied to Mali. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
Mali maintains a de facto application of] to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 

the GATT. ment. 

MAURITANIA......-0-- .eeeeeeee{Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Mauritania. ment. 

GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 

MEXICO.......sececcscseceseeee|Lrade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 1946; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force provisionally same_date. Rati-| ment. May be terminated on six 
fications exchanged on May 6, 1947;| months notice. 
definitively in force 30 days from that 
date. 

Morocco........ ceeecscceeeee|Various agreements relating to former Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
French, Spanish and International dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
Zones of Morocco. continued to grant most-favoured- 

nation treatment. 

- NETHERLANDS.......00eee+eeee|Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Suspended during war; reinstated by} ment. May be terminated on one 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946.| years notice. 

Includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

NICARAGUA......00. ceeeecceee|Lrade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 1946; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

force provisionally same date. ment. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 
PNTQERU, ies occedes .seeeeee{Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation trea t- 


1933 applied to Niger. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 


Convention of Commerce and Naviga-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
tion with U.K. of Mar. 18, 1826, applied] ment. Convention of May 16, 1913 
to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 


PUUPENVIACY CS cloister isisie oss. ee eceices 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted| While contractual obligation has expired, 
‘Article 12 of U.K.-Panama Treaty of} Canada and Panama continue to ex- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty| change most-favoured-nation treat- 
terminated in 1942. ment. 


IPANAMAS 3. 0c si008 EE OES tee 


Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; in force Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
June 21, 1940. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1967—continued 


Agreement Tariff Treatment 


No agreement. Phili v 
tractual obligation, continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation  treat- 


by the Philippines to the United 
States). 


POLAND.......0006 + seeeceseeee|Convention of Commerce signed July 3,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. ment including scheduled reductions. 

Although not a full member, Poland takes} May be terminated on three months 
part in the work of GATT under a] notice. 


special arrangement. 


PORTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28, 1954|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de-| ment. Remains in effect for two years 
ah in force on ratification Apr. 
29, 1955. 


terminated on three months notice. 
GATT effective May 6, 1962. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 


EUWANDAS es ils kei occ e eeeeee|GATT effective Jan. 1, 1966. 
treatment. 
SENEGAD RE OT TS ..|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Senegal. ment. 
GATT effective June 20, 1960. 
Sout AFRICA.........- HOPI O TSS Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in|Exchange of British preferential rates on | 


force Oct. 13, 1932. : 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; effec- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to| Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


POSSESSIONS. -K.-Spain Treaty of Commerce of| ment. May be terminated on three 
Oct. 31, 1922. months notice. 

Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954,/Supplements and amends U.K.-Spain 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de-| Treaty of Commerce. Remains in 
finitively in force on ratification June] effect for three years from ratification, 
30, 1955. and thereafter unless terminated on 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. three months notice. 

SWEDEN Jc a U.K.-Sweden Convention of Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 applies ment. Declaration of Nov. 27, 1911 
to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. tion by the Dominions on one years 

notice. 

SWITZERLAND s.03.0es o4600dnes U.K.-Switzerland Treaty of Friendship,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Commerce and Reciprocal Establish- 
ment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada. 
By exchange of notes Liechtenstein in- 
cluded under terms of this Agreement, 
effective July 14, 1947. 

GATT effective Aug. 1, 1966. 


ment. Convention of Mar. 30, 1914 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Special Arrangement by Order in Council Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Syria accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


$0Q6... .xoltsaboconmsddoors.. Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Togo as an independ- 
1933 applied to Togo. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1960. to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
MANUALAGE Sos p cing Sarai ee ....|Hranco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 


1933 applied to Tunisia. 
dunes has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 


pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


ment (excluding preferences accorded | 


from ratification and thereafter unless _ 


scheduled items. May be terminated — 


PTE ELM 


Canada and Philippines, without con-— 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1967—concluded 


Agreement Tariff Treatment 


Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 1948; in Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effect Mar. 15, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 1956,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
renewed for another three years Apr.| ment and undertaking by U.S.S.R. to 
18, 1960 and again for the same period on purchase a minimum of 6,375,000 long 
Sept. 16, 1963 and again for the same] tons of wheat and flour during the three- 
period on June 20, 1966 (the extension to} year period of validity of the extended 
be valid from Apr. 18, 1966). agreement. 


UNION OF SOVIET 
Soctatist REPUBLICS. 


Unitep ARAB REPUBLIC Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec. 3,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


~ (Eayrt). 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. ment. May be terminated on six 
The United Arab Republic has acceded| months notice. 
provisionally to the GATT. 
UNITED STATES. .....cccsccceee Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 1938; Most-favoured-nation treatment  ex- 
suspended as long as both countries changed. 
continue to be contracting parties to 
GATT. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
PUPP WRAV-OLTA wasps s.2  biersais ore S te ws Franeo-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applies to Upper Volta. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 
PORORIGUAYE swing coc cece cee ties Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 1936; in Most-favoured-nation treatment. 
force May 15, 1940. Additional proto- 
col signed Oct. 19, 1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 
DUISHIZURUA ccdcsist sce stecs es ss0 Modus vivendi signed and brought into|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Oct. 11, 1950. ment. Made for one year subject to 
annual renewal. 
Rar NUAN «5. ssn Se AS «She se siesenpioyd Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Viet-Nam as an 
1933 applied to Viet-Nam. independent state in 1955, Canada has 
continued to accord most-favoured- 
nation rates. 
MVE GOSTAV TAS S45 snore exouois. ofcla biaieisie Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


accepted Article 30 of U.K.-Serb-| ment. 
Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; in 
force Aug. 9, 1928. 

GATT effective Aug. 25, 1966. 


PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER 
i COUNTRIES* 


The amount of travel between Canada and other countries continued its upward 
trend in 1966 and, as would be expected, the largest exchange of travel was with the 
United States. Visitors to Canada from that country numbered 35,300,000 and Canadian 
residents returning from the United States totalled 34,700,000. Both figures were about 
4 p.c. higher than for the previous year, similar to the increase shown between 1964 and 
1965. At the same time, there was a very substantial increase in overseas travel. 
Canadians returning from visits to overseas countries numbered 502,925, some 10 p.c. 


* Prepared in the Travel Statistics Section, Balance of Payments and Financial Flows Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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more than in 1965. Overseas visitors entering Canada direct numbered 149,502, an 
increase of 12.5 p.c., and 261,261 came by way of the United States. 

Expenditures by international travellers reached new records in 1966, mainly as a 
result of the increased volume. Money spent by foreign visitors in Canada and by 
Canadians in other countries are of importance to the travel industry and influence 
Canada’s balance of payments position. In 1966, an estimated $900,000,000 was spent 
by Canadians travelling abroad, 13.1 p.c. more than in 1965, and visitors to Canada from 
all countries spent $840,000,000, an increase of 12.4 p.c. over the previous year. Thus, the 
balance of payments position was a little less favourable in the later year, the deficit on 
travel account with all countries amounting to $60,000,000 compared with $49,000,000 


in 1965. This position was accounted for mainly by a higher deficit on account with 


overseas countries, since Canadians spent $162,000,000 more overseas than overseas visitors 
spent in Canada; payments by Canadians were estimated at $272,000,000, up 9.7 p.c. 
over 1965, and receipts from overseas visitors were $110,000,000, up 26.4 p.c. On the 
other hand, a credit balance of $102,000,000 was realized on travel account with the 
United States; Canadian payments totalled $628,000,000, an increase of 14.6 p.c., and re- 
ceipts from United States travellers in Canada amounted to $730,000,000, a gain of 10.6 
p.c. over 1965. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—In 1966, 35,325,000 United 


States residents spent $730,000,000 in Canada. The low average expenditure per person 
was attributable to the large number of short-term travellers who spent little during their 
visit. Persons entering and leaving Canada on the same day numbered 22,507,300, 
roughly 64 p.c. of the volume, but expenditures by this group were estimated at $78,655,000 
or only 11 p.c. of the total receipts. On the other hand, visitors staying one or more nights 
in Canada spent $651,277,000, which was 89 p.c. of the total expenditures, although they 
formed only 36 p.c. of the entries from the United States. 

The 26,868,100 residents of the United States who visited Canada by car in 1966 
spent an estimated $473,700,000. This was an increase in volume of 2.5 p.c. and an 
increase in expenditure of 7.8 p.c., indicating a larger outlay per person than in 1965. 


The number of persons entering by rail decreased again in 1966 but those coming by arm | 


bus and boat increased 14, 11 and 7 p.c., respectively. The 710,000 travellers entering 
from the United States by air spent $104,900,000, the 698,000 entering by bus spent 
$77,100,000, the 552,000 entering by boat spent $11,000,000 and the 344,000 coming by 
rail spent $30,300,000. The main province of destination of United States travellers 
entering Canada by air, bus and rail was Ontario, as specified by 45 p.c. of those completing 
travel questionnaires. Quebec followed with 27 p.c. and British Columbia with 13 p.c. 


Expenditures by Canadians for travel in the United States (excluding Hawaii) 
reached a record level in 1966 at an estimated $616,200,000. Of the total 34,679,900 
Canadians returning from the United States, 27,422,500 or 79 p.c. returned on the same 
day as they left Canada; these short-term travellers spent $57,600,000 or 9 p.c. of the total 
payments, the remaining expenditures being made by persons staying one or more nights 
in the United States. Canadians travelling by automobile accounted for 81 p.c. of the 
total number and 58 p.c. of the total expenditures. 


A questionnaire survey recording the purpose of trips of Canadians returning from 
the United States in 1966 showed the main reasons for travel to that country to be 
recreation or holiday, reported by 59.6 p.c., visits to friends or relatives by 24.8 p.c., and 
business by 8.4 p.c. Residents of Quebec reported the highest percentage of recreation 
trips at 68 p.c., Ontario accounted for the highest percentage of visits to friends or relatives 
at 32 p.c., and Alberta the highest percentage for business trips at 12 p.c. 
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1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1957-66 


S. U.S. Canadians | Canadian Eres of peers ot 
Year Travellers | Expenditure) Travelling | Expenditure Vesuvrekion vith th . 
in Canada | in Canada in U.S. in U.S. ay Suade “TLS. - 
No. $7000 No. $000 $’000 $7000 

oo SSS eee ee 28,619,400 325,000 | 27,209,400 403,000 |-+1, 410,000 — 78,000 
MP Fleiss 0 horace fad e's soc ap ceia's 28,530,700 309,000 | 27,421,700 413,000 |+1,109,000 —104,000 
eee coc cyeys kk sista'e knew as 29, 880, 800 351,000 | 27,989,900 448,000 |+1,890, 900 — 97,000 
Ty aw aeescaed Aiea ian arg ad 29, 654, 600 375,000 | 29,045,800 462,0001/+ 608,800 — 87,000 
eT A, CEOS, Ai iia. wb. dob a 8 30,474, 200 435,000 | 29,288,500 459,000 11,185, 700 — 24,000 
a Mee Bina eee 31,656, 400 512,000 | 27,944,600 419, 0001|+3,711, 800 + 93,000 
OS RS Ran plied mee eee areata 31, 864, 800 549,000 | 29,389,800 388 ,0001/-+2, 475, 000 +161,000 
1 ke BA A eal Re eae, Ste. |foan200,100 590,000 | 32,164,100 481,0001;+ 299,000 +109, 000 
I eters sobs A vatatie sie 33, 887, 300 660,000 | 33,433,400 548,0001/+ 453,900 +112,000 


Neo ftcyiel ions = «0's 5 agippacinvatsiys « 35,325,000 730,000 | 34,679,900 628,0001;+ 645,100 -++102,000 


1 Includes Hawaii. 


2.—_Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1965 and 1966 


Excess of 
f ay te erties este Exes of eee 
ravellers xpendi- ravelling | Expenditure aS xpendi- 
Year and Item in ture in in the in the Travellers ture 
Canada! Canada U.S.1 U.S. in Canada in 
Canada 
No. $’000 No. $000 No. $’000 
1965 
Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day)................. 21,999, 200 72,709 | 27,191,100 56,387 |—5, 191,900 + 16,322 
PCOMODILG. etc ne cs nae nn 15,830,900 39,895 | 21,720,300 38,694 |—5, 889,400 + 1,201 
0 TICE icc iain Ene 39, 200 1,254 25, 400 1,367 |+ 138,800 — 113 
So oc eee ee eee 125,600 843 20, 200 253 |+ 105,400 Sa 590 
Roatan kak Se re. 192,000 400 7,600 85 |+ 184,400 + 315 
MOH ry SSN 3n LiGe SATE «Si Slept 304, 400 1,707 17,700 64 |+ 286,700 + 1,648 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 5,507, 100 28,610 | 5,399,900 15,924 |+ 107,200 + 12,686 
Long-Term (remaining one or| ) 
more nights).................4: | 11,888,109 587,134 | 6,242,300 480,990 |+5, 645,800 +106, 144 
PRULOIMODILC. SP cis vale ee ewe 10,372, 700 399,706 | 4,860,400 266,188 |+5,512,300 +133 ,518 
BB TOT ARGS eo © ca. ele s Biases kek ex E SN 584,900 90,847 611,300 129,788 |— 26,400 — 38,941 
TE: 6 (ae ee ee 505, 300 54,637 469 , 000 53,326 i+ 36,300 + 1,311 
-2UDILG SAS SIRI ASR aa Se eae aa 215,400 33, 242 208 , 800 29,227 |+ 6, 600 + 4,015 
“SOR oie Scenes Ry Be eet ee 209, 800 8,702 92,800 2,461 |+ 117,000 + 6,241 
Totals, 1965). js.00660 ee fea 33,887,300 659,843 | 33,433, 400 537,07¢7|+ 453,900 +122, 466 
1966 
Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day)................. 22,507,300 78,655 | 27,422,500 57,574 |—4, 915,200 + 21,081 
BOM ODUM OC 5 aor elas deere deo «v's 15,829,300 41,710 | 22,494,500 42,099 |—6, 665, 200 — 389 
BEET ALG Re ee ele eas oko etetoiave oon eenels 38, 200 1,260 27,900 1,628 |+ 10,300 — 363 
TE 6b RP RI SR 9 ta en ae oe 120,000 971 20,800 457 |+ 99,200 + 514 
eA a oy 6G eae WHE afd op nice es 148,000 279 3,900 82 |+ 144,100 te 197 
CLITA. See aS As acl a aa ae 218,400 Oo 24,300 79 |+ 194,100 + 1,448 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 6,153,400 32,908 | 4,851,100 13,234 |+1,302,300 + 19,674 
Long-Term (remaining one or 
more nights)................... 12,817,700 651,277 | 7,257,400 558,576 |+5,560,300 + 92,701 
MEIC 110 6s om) s0/dsicl wait nie ss eo ss 11,038, 800 432,019 | 5,763,500 318,095 |+5, 275,300 +113 ,924 
7 UPD 3 aaa 671,600 103 , 686 676, 600 149,169 |— 5,000 — 45,483 
ELS i ONO Oss ee a 577, 900 76, 084 530,900 59,695 |+ 47,000 + 16,389 
eR Gs echt scidicee iiss ain abe coves. cyae 196, 200 30,017 172,600 28,336 |+ 23,600 + 1,681 
SS ooneeeeaitar tena nel ee agains laa an 333, 200 9,471 113,800 3,281 |+ 219,400 + 6,190 
motals, 19665, .. 8.00. 228. 35,325,000 729,932 | 34,679,900 616,1502/+ 645,100 +113, 782 


Ee? OD Tt! int Sorin Donan iyerst Crroriiiet omer e ir le ee 
1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 2 Excludes Hawaii. 


/ 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1965 and 1966 


Foreign Vehicles Inward 


Canadian Vehicles Returning 


: Entering Leaving 
os aoe ef Seas and rr sa Repeats Com- and Speen Com- 
OL: RSEEMOF Y. Leaving Nisht and mercial | Returning Nights mercial 
the Same | . Cs 4 Taxis Vehicles || the Same | : U Vehicles 
Dav in Canada Day in U. 
No No No. No No No. - No 

1965 
Atlantic Provinces..... 318,317 208 , 076 938, 885 58,215 || 2,014,465 129,248 107,380 | 

Quebec... «od. sen os, ee 345,603 369,811 150, 167 110,054 1,331,193 540,816 176, 420 | 
Ontarior. oscar eat. se 3,503,907 | 2,809,470 830, 153 241,328 || 3,711,129 616,565 352,021 i 
Manitoba s osiertaas «ax. 57,237 63, 526 64,425 17,750 164,419 74,761 22,104 | 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,069 32,418 16, 236 13, 488 79,727 28,177 8, 637 | 
(Albertaycn. sarey «cee 16,761 57,799 18,865 10,355 52,022 30,914 6,188 
British Columbia...... 240,923 386, 836 57,390 68, 624 1,009,629 241, 857 26,772 
Yukon erritory....... 2,915 24, 733 432 3,834 1,435 1,164 516 
Totals, 1965 4,514,732 | 3,947,669 | 2,076,553 523,648 || 8,364,019 | 1,663,502 699,998 . 

1966 

Atlantic Provinces..... 337, 622 212,872 923, 487 59,077 2,061,327 134, 422 131,010 © 
Quehecis. Menor 362,634 373,613 146, 501 100,418 1,386, 422 633, 702 175, 271 "| 4 
Ontanionen. of... cats acs 3,681,865 3,044,349 662,050 296, 794 3,963,766 745 , 026 366,053 | 
Manitobasiy eter ake 54,924 68, 838 64, 254 20,101 172,562 84,911 22,851 | 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,415 33,016 17,573 12,086 86,212 31,525 6,794 | 

AL ert ane sch re. tents 19, 449 62,601 19, 706 11,505 56, 341 37,647 6,275 
British Columbia...... 268,718 433,012 59, 833 72,781 1,010,299 270,738 28,313 
Yukon Territory....... 3,383 28, 684 516 3,617 1, 1,320 472. 
Totals, 1966........ 4,758,010 | 4,256,985 | 1,893,920 576,379 || 8,738,106 | 1,939,291 737,039 } 


| 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—As already mentioned, travel | 
between Canada and overseas countries has been expanding at a proportionately ‘greater | 
rate than that between Canada and the United States. Non-immigrants entering Canada > 
from overseas countries in 1966 numbered 410,763, of whom 149,502 came direct and 
261,261 arrived by way of the United States. These visitors spent in Canada an estimated - 
$110,000,000, an increase of $23,000,000 over 1965. Visitors from Britain spent $39,000,000 

or 35 p.c. of the total, those from other sterling areas spent $12,000,000 or 11 p.c., from 


other Europe (OECD) $36,000,000 or 33 p.c., and from other areas $23,000,000 or 21 p.c. 


| 
| 
Certain information concerning the travel habits of overseas visitors entering Canada 
direct was available in 1966. Of the total direct entries, 138,462 or 93 p.c. arrived by air | 
and 11,040 or 7 p.c. by ship. During the year, 68,219 persons or 46 p.c. came direct to | 
Canada from Britain, 49,549 or 33 p.c. from countries within the OECD, 11,971 or 8 p.c. | 
from other Commonwealth countries, and 19,763 or 13 p.c. from all other countries. | 
In response to a questionnaire survey in 1966, overseas visitors reported their main destina- 
tions as Ontario 34 p.c., British Columbia 26 p.c. and Quebec 25 p.c.; 66 p.c. gave visits | 
to friends or relatives as the main reason for travel direct to Canada, 18 p.c. reported | 
business, and 14 p.c. recreation. The average length of stay of overseas visitors was 26) 
days compared with 34 days in 1965. By area of residence, visitors from Britain stayed | 
an average of 28 days in Canada, 43 p.c. gave Ontario as their main province of destination 
and 77 p.c. came to visit friends or relatives. In comparison, visitors from Continental 
Europe stayed an average of 29 days, 37 p.c. reported Quebec as their main destination | | 
and 59 p.c. came to visit friends or relatives. 


Of the 502,925 Canadians returning from overseas countries in 1966, 422,925 came > 
direct and 80, 000 returned by way of the United States, representing increases of 9.5 p.¢: 
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and 14.3 p.c., respectively. Gross expenditures of Canadian travellers overseas, estimated 
at $386,000,000, included payments of $106,000,000 to Canadian carriers for oceanic 
transportation, $8,000,000 to United States carriers, and $75,000,000 to overseas carriers. 
Net payments by Canadian travellers overseas, which is the sum of expenditures within 
overseas countries and the payments to overseas carriers, amounted to an estimated 
$272,000,000, of which $94,000,000 was spent in Britain, $120,000,000 in Continental 
Europe, $29,000,000 in other Commonwealth countries and $29,000,000 in all other 
countries. 


From replies to questionnaires completed by Canadians returning both direct and 
by way of the United States, the following main destinations overseas were estimated: 
Britain, 121,000; France, 90,000; Germany, 79,000; the Netherlands, 61,000; Switzerland, 
56,000; and Italy, 50,000. In addition to the 121,000 visits to Britain only, some 101,000 
visits were made to both Britain and other European countries. These figures represent 
visits to the various countries rather than visitors since many people visit several countries 
on the same trip. Visits to the Caribbean area, including Bermuda, were estimated at 
71,000 and visits to Mexico at 29,000. Some 49 p.c. of Canadians returning direct from 
overseas countries reported recreation as their main reason for travel and 40 p.c. specified 
visits to friends or relatives. About 66 p.c. of the persons re-entering by way of the 
United States travelled for the purpose of recreation and only 17 p.c. for visits to friends 
or relatives. It is estimated that 50 p.c. of the Canadians returning direct were residents 
of Ontario, 20 p.c. of Quebec and 12 p.c. of British Columbia, Of the Canadians re- 
entering by way of the United States, 38 p.c. were residents of Ontario, 31 p.c. of Quebec 
and 17 p.c. of British Columbia. The average length of stay was 32 days for Canadians 
returning direct in 1966 and 24 days for those coming back by way of the United States. 


Looking down toward the famous Percé Rock which rises out of the St. Lawrence Gulf 
like a sentinel guarding the picturesque little village of Percé on the east coast of Quebec's 
Gaspé Peninsula. 


In the past two decades, annual expenditures by the Federal Government have increased 
fourfold. Within that period, vast new responsibilities have been undertaken—in supporting 
the old, the ill, the handicapped and the poor, in providing financial aid for projects of 
national value or of local value in the less-developed parts of the country, in providing 
financial assistance for technical and vocational training and for universities, in undertaking 
measures to improve the flexibility of the labour force, and in contributing to productivity 
and industrial development through research and the provision of basic facilities and 
services in many areas. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provin- 
cial and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 covers the 
incidence of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each level of 
government is given in Sections 3, 5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on the rapidly 
growing list of joint federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial 
participation in such programs. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
. Governments 


Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, provincial and municipal net combined 
revenue by source and net combined current and capital expenditure by function, respec- 
tively, for 1963 and 1964. This net basis has been prepared by deducting from revenue, 
and from the appropriate expenditure, certain specified amounts such as grants-in-aid and 
shared-cost contributions from other governments, institutional revenue, and interest, 
premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts provided for debt retirement are 
excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is 
included. . 


Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. . 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Governments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1963 and 1964 


Notz.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 
SSS 


1963 1964 | 
Pe eee 


Source : : 
Pro- Munic- Pro- Munic- | 
Federal wineial foal Total || Federal ined pal Total” | 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Taxes— 
Income— : 
Corporations avec ee eee 1,374,708] 412,236 — 1,786 ,944/1,669,065| 455,076 — 2,124,141 | 
Individuals? 2.5.00. a 2,167,674] 389,282 _ 2,556, 956/12, 585,182! 507,727 _ 3,042,909 
Income on certain payments , 
and credits to non-residents.} 124,500 — — 124,500) 143,718 — — 143,718 | 
General sales...............0.. 1,277,815} 562,021} 58,080} 1,897,916/1,587,761| 725,709 1 2,313,470 | 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales.... — 539,007 861} 539,868 — 616,077 1,064) 617,141 | 
Other salesecs gee = oe — 70,098 3,493 73,591 — 77,942 3,619 81,561 | 
Excise duties and taxes........ 665, 764 _ — 665, 764|| 679,243 — — 679,243 | 
Customs import duties........ 581,441 — — 581,441] 622, 102 — — 622,102 | 
Real and personal property.... —_ 9, 089)1,621, 785) 1,630,874 — 10, 254}1, 803,980} 1,814,284 | 
Business. Sess — — 51, 7332 eR —_— — 54,6352 54,635 
Estate taxes and succession 
utiles sien ees See ass 90,671) 85,679 — 176,350) 88,626) 92,229 — 180,855 | 
Other een, See es 219} 197,8833) 16,678} 214,780 140} 214,8003} 12,632) 227,572 
Totals, Taxesceressae eee 6, 282, 792/2, 265, 295/1, 752, 630/10, 300, 717]|7, 325, 837|2, 699, 814 1,875, 930/11,901,581 | 
Privileges, Licences and 
Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation. . — 55,502 — 55,502 _ 59,993 — 59,993 | 
Motor vehicles................ — 210, 762 — 210,762 — 221,720 _ 221,720 | 
Natural resources............. 5,232] 366,617 — 371,849 5,601) 440,447 — 446,048 
Other ss See ake ee 23,683] 36,421] 31,907 91,961) 22,382} 38,811] 34,148 95,341 | 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
and Permitsscos 405 28,865) 669,302) 31,907} 730,074) 27,983] 760,971] 34,148 823,102 | 
Sales and services............... 67,051} 54,017 — 121,068) 109,967) 67,554 _ 177,520 || 
Fines and penalties.............. 1,548} 10,681 — 12,229 1,984] 12,282 — 14,266 | 
Contributions from Government 
Enterprises— 
Own Enterprises— 
Liquor boards and com- | 
Missions were ee _— 232,877 — 232,877 — 250,531 — 250,581 |) 
Other Aree nc eee 124,651) 13,250) 26,141)  164,042|| 139,445] 25,604] 29,398 194,442 © 
Federal and provincial in lieu of 
taxes Ih Ae Ratt Peer ee) oe — a 24, 208 24, 208 —_ — 18,146 18,146 | 
@therrevenues..7.cccsccs sce ce ne $22,312 4,543! 146,091] 472,946 312,968 5,607} 165,323) 483,898 


Non-revenue and surplus receipts.| 27,695} 10,009 — 37,704) 21,900} 10,962 == 32,862 | 


Totals, Net General Rev- 
enue excluding Inter- 
government Transfers. . .|6,854, 914/3, 259, 974|1, 980, 977/12, 095, 865|7, 940, 084 3,833, 325| 2,122, 940/13, 896,349 


| | | | aS | li | eee ene | aoe; | 


Inter-government Transfers— 
Federal-provincial fiscal 
AITangements....c. r+ ores + os — 217,179 —_ 217,179 — 808 , 462 


— 308,462 | 

Subsidies 40.0: reek os _— 31,525 78,857 110,382 _ 31,577} 155,038 186,610 — 

Share of income tax on power 
UUHIGIOS ns ses cece eek aoe _ 9,868 _ 9,868 _ 9,679 _— 9,679 

Compensation due to withdraw- 

al from joint programs....... — -- —~ _ —_ 20,682 — 20,682 — 


Crown corporations (provincial 
taxes and fees)4.............. — _ — _ = 3,805 = 3,805 | 
Special payments.............. — — 1,740 1,740 —~ _ 1,941 1,941 | 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 
on federal and provincial pro- 
perty reas Se —_— _ 31,528 31,528 — — 32, 509 32,509 || 


Grand Totals, Net General [Dh | | 
Revenue... 20... Seeeie® 6,854, 914/3, 518, 546/2, 093, 102/12, 466, 562||7, 940, 084 4,207, 530/2,312, 423/14, 460,037 | 


| 
1 Sales tax previously administered by municipality in Quebec was assumed by the province in April 1964. — 

2 Incomplete; not separable from real property taxes in some provinces. 3 Includes hospital insurance pre- 
miums amounting to $124,447,000 in 1963 and $140,753,000 in 1964. 4 This is a transitional payment. In the 
future, relevant taxes and fees will be paid by the Crown corporations concerned. 
| 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1963 and 1964 


Nore.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1963 


Function : 
Pro- Munic- 
Federal vincial ipal 
ee ————_ {2.562 aaa 
$’000 $’000 $000 
Defence services and mutual aid.|1,717,208 —_ — 
Veterans’ pensions and other 
SGU) SRS ee 335, 902 _ — 
Health— 
Mespital care. .... 00.0.0 6.0.65: 429,517) 582,490} 28,221 
‘ON ECE E apt gs OI Si ear ceases Cia 62,419] 109,724 26 , 587 
Totals, Health........... >..| 491,936} 692,214] 54,808 
Sanitation and waste removal... — —_ 183,471 
Social Welfare— 
- Aid to unemployed and unem- 
Moyaples........ 808762 107,370] 122,346) 12,552 
National employment and un- 
employment insurance ser- 
NCES kc ho ST a et 110, 290 _ — 
Aid to blind and disabled per- 
BOTS ks Ans std tees 3 25,195) 23,835 — 
Old age assistance............. 39,401!) 46,7352 — 
Old age security fund.......... 808 , 39138 — — 


Other aid to the aged......... 
Family allowances............ 
MB OENOR ON oe Ae bares vate od viele: ors 


PCALION castle ce cece cc ee eect 


Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 

Highways, roads and bridges.. 

CUINS DS ee ater PEA GOERS OCR eTOO RE ho 


81,565 404,251 
368, 888 — 
Totals, Transportation and 


Communications.......... 450, 453 404,251 


Natural resources and primary 
BUS GEICS 6 cf adla ays c'sje:k ciples ee 

Debt charges (excluding debt re- 
BINOMONt) 4 Fa. we > ceded cate 2 2 

Contributions to own government 


421,232 
822,851 


PNPETPLiSCS y< i. bee eles a wile oe 149,475 3,789] 27,397 
Other Expenditure— 

General government........... 298,702} 153,592} 188,761 
Protection of persons and prop- 

AVE ih /cetney pereaeaterire anne ee iirc 99,126] 172,100} 298,548 
International co-operation and 

ASSISTANCE. . 00-2 o- nese egees 74,621 — —_ 
Recreation and cultural serv- 

RCOSTRITT RED. EINES bE 34,500) 29,6382) 106,181 
MURDER ee sols uisiesspe s+ aiesicitte es 491,3368] 87,429) 154,653 


Totals, Other Expenditure...| 998,285 748,138 


Non-expense and surplus pay- 
BONUS icles soctlvc se wee ese emees 


Totals, Net General Ex- 
penditure excluding In- 
ter-government Trans- 


425 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1008. 


Total 


$7000 


1,717,208 
335 , 902 


198, 730 
1,238,958 


183,471 


242 , 268 


110,290 


49,030 
86, 136 
808 , 391 
33, 163 
541,321 
152,297 


2,022,896 


2,183,937 


1,270,328 


374,379 


1,644,707 


629, 250 
1,146,056 
180,661 


641,055 
569, 769 
74,621 


170,313 
738, 418 


2,189,176 


12,644 


7, 260,371|3, 671, 139|2, 553, 356/13, 484, 866 


i ee nn ee SSS ee 


1007 
1964 
Pro- Munic- 

Federal vin cial ip. al Total 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
1,562,405 _ — 1,562, 405 
356,246, — = 356, 246 
470,826) 733,858 30,772] 1,235,456 
64,905} 106,905 27,166 198,976 
535,731, 840,763 57,938] 1,434, 432 
—_ _ 190, 704 190,704 
107,558} 144,274 13,052 264 , 879 
116, 448 —_ — 116, 448 
28,990 29 , 452 —_— 58 , 442 
46,9751} 53,2682 _ 100, 248 
885, 2943 — _ 885, 294 
— 28,2704 2,0765 30,346 
550, 764 — — 550, 764 
106,5595} 116, 4537 35, 103 258,115 
1,842,578) 371,717 50,231] 2,264,526 
215,713|1,243,460) 991,253) 2,450,426 
130,701] 846,390] 386,594} 1,363,685 
399,977 8,393 — 408 ,370 
530,678| 854,783] 386,594) 1,772,055 
380,623] 242,920 — 623, 543 
791,455} 134,915} 220,416] 1,146,786 
181,713 2,555 28,473 212,741 
267,223] 177,989| 197,565 642,777 
137,670] 188,598) 321,281 647, 549 
107, 758 — — 107,758 
44,734 34,108) 115,330 194,172 
566, 464 92,548) 179,510 838, 517 


1,123,849 


3,448 


813,686] 2,430,773 


11,406 


7,524, 439|4,192, 309|2, 739, 295) 14, 456, 043 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


1963 1964 
Function : i : 
Pro- Munic- , Pro- Munic- 
Federal eihciak inal Total || Federal vital ipal Total 


ES | | | | | | 


$000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 


Inter-government Transfers— 
Federal-provincial fiscal 


ATrangements... boos. clecver<fores 217,329 — — 217,329] 312,473 — — 312,473 | 
DiTsidies tetas c..cterrcteran fier ae 31,5251) 75,196 — 106,721]) 31,5791} 160, 72011 —_ 192,299 | 
Share of income tax on power 

WEiLi ties: Wa Ren ee 9,868 — — 9, 868 9,679 — —_ 9,679 | 

Special payments..............00: 1,899 — — 1,899 1,847 — _ 1,847 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes : 
on federal and provincial prop- : 

Crys eS aes CRS... Ee 31,920 4,030 — 35,950) 36,447 4,085 — 40,532 

Grand Totals, Net General | 

Expenditure............. 7,552, 912/3, 750, 365|2, 553, 356/13, 856, 633||7, 916, 464) 4,357, 114/2, 739, 295/15, 012,873 | 

SN a ae, esas e EL ee ee a de ee a ee ee 

1 Federal payments to the provinces for the federal share under the Old Age Assistance Act. 2 Payments 
of old age assistance pensions to individuals. 3 Old age security pensions to individuals. 4 All aid other 
than old age assistance pensions. 5 Consists largely of contributions to homes for the aged. 8 Includes 
$59,122,000 for winter works projects; these projects were formerly included in other expenditure. ’ 7 Includes 
$18,838,000 for winter works projects; these projects were formerly included in other expenditure. 8 Includes 
$26,824,000 for winter works projects. 9 Includes Atlantic Provinces adjustment grants of $10,500,000 to 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and $3,500,000 to Prince Edward Island. 10 Includes statu- 
tory subsidies and additional grant of $8,000,000 to Newfoundland. U Includes $83,204,000 paid by the Prov- 


ince of Quebec to its municipalities as compensation in lieu of the right to impose local sales taxes. 


Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments for 1963 and 1964 with 
the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal governments; the inter-govern- 
ment debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated government figure. 


Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 


Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right to raise 
“money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes”. ‘Thus the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing ‘municipal institutions in the province’. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, municipalities are also limited to direct taxation. 


A direct tax is generally recognized as one “which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it”. This conception has limited the provincial 
governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties and an 
assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance of 
provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The 
Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts and on the estates of deceased 
persons, and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


* Revised (December 1967) in the Tax Policy Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. 
Irwin, Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 


in the field of direct taxation in the 1930s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 


severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of federal-provincial tax agreements were 


concluded to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. The duration of each agree- | 
ment was normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the participating provinces — 


undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their municipalities to use 


certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the federal income tax _ 


otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable in three provinces 
are abated by certain percentages to make room for provincial levies. . 

The current arrangements became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and were originally 
scheduled to terminate on Mar. 31, 1967, but have been extended to Mar. 31, 1969. They 


amount to a partial federal withdrawal from the field of direct taxation and a re-entry of. 
all provinces into the vacated area. The federal personal income tax otherwise payable — 
on income earned in a province and on income received by a resident of a province is reduced _ 
by the following percentages: 16 p.c. for 1962 income, 17 p.c. for 1963 income, 18 p.c. for © 
1964 income, 21 p.c. for 1965 income, 24 p.c. for 1966 income and 28 p.c. for 1967 and 1968 | 
income.* The abatements in respect of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident _ 
of Quebec are 44 p.c. for 1965 income, 47 p.c. for 1966 income and 50 p.c. for 1967 and 1968 — 


income. The additional points of abatement in Quebec are to allow that province to collect 
revenue to pay for certain programs that are paid for in whole or in part by the Federal 


Government in other provinces. The Federal Government also reduces its rate of COrpo- | 


ration income tax on taxable income of corporations earned in the provinces. The reduc- — 
tion was 9 p.c. of taxable income earned in any province except Quebec and 10 p:C.50me | 


taxable income earned in Quebec for the years from 1962 to 1967. The additional 1-p.c. 


reduction in respect of taxable income earned in the Province of Quebec for these years — 


was to compensate for the additional tax levied by the province during this period on | 


corporation income to provide grants to universities. These provincial grants replaced 
federal grants which in other provinces were paid to the universities by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Canadian Universities Foundation. For 1967 and 1968, with the 
termination of direct federal financial assistance to universities, the abatement of the 
federal rate of corporation income tax is 10 p.c. of taxable income in all provinces. The 
Federal Government also abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable by 75 p.c. in 
respect of property situated in a province that levies its own death tax.t 


These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax do not apply to the Yukon | 
Territory or the Northwest Territories or to income earned outside Canada. The Yukon | 


and Northwest Territories do not impose income taxes or death taxes. 
The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 


The constitutional position of the provinces permits them unlimited use of direct taxes — 


for the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. However, in five provinces (Prince 


Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia), the provin- — 


cial rates of income tax do not exceed the federal abatement. 


As part of the 1962-69 fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into — 
tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces | 


except Ontario and Quebec. 


* The original agreement provided for abatements of 19 p.c. for 1965 income and 20 p.c. for 1966 income. How- 
ever, in 1964 the provinces were granted an additional two percentage points for 1965 income and four percentage | 
points for 1966 income and in 1966 they were granted an additional four percentage points for 1967 and 1968 income. 


t The original agreement was for a 50-p.c. abatement but at the conclusion of a federal-provincial conference in 


late 1963 it was increased to 75 p.c. in respect of deaths occurring after Mar. 31, 1964. Currently, only the estates 
of domiciliaries of British Columbia qualify for the full 75-p.c. abatement. Quebec and Ontario estates are tem- 


porarily eligible for only 50 p.e. because they have elected for the time being to take a payment from the Federal 
Government on account of the additional 25-p.c. abatement rather than to increase their succession duty rates. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 


Individual Income Tax 

Personal income taxation in Canada is on the basis of residence rather than citizenship. 
Every individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax on all his income. Every non-resident individual who is employed 
or carries on business in Canada during a year is liable for tax on his income earned in 
Canada. The term “residence” is difficult to define simply but, generally speaking, it 
is taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling ready at 
all times for his use. There are also extensions of the meaning of Canadian resident to 
include a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 days ina 
- taxation year, or a person who was during the year a member of the Armed Forces of Canada 
or an ambassador, a high commissioner, or an officer or servant of Canada or of any one 
of its provinces, or the spouse or dependent child of any such person. The extended 
meaning of residence also includes employees who go from Canada to work under certain 
international development assistance programs. 


The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “‘income”’ and ‘‘taxable income”. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual who is carrying on business 
may deduct business expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), 
interest on borrowed money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or 
deferred profit-sharing plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for 
scientific research. In general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary 
and wages, although there are exceptions such as travelling expenses of employees who 
have to travel as they perform their work (such as employees on trains), union dues, 
alimony payments and contributions to registered pension plans. Individuals may deduct, 
within limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income under registered retirement 
savings plans. Students attending universities, colleges, high schools, public schools or 
certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may deduct their tuition fees if 
they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance at universities outside 
Canada may deduct their tuition fees. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. These exemptions and deductions are as 
follows: for single status, $1,000; for married status, $2,000; for dependent children eligible 
to receive family allowance,* $300 per child; for other dependants (as defined in the law), 
$550 per dependant; where the taxpayer is 70 years of age or over (or between 65 and 70 


_ * Family allowances are monthly welfare payments by the Federal Government to the parents or guardians of 
children under 16 years of age. The allowance is $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child between 
theages of 10and16. Theseallowancesarenotsubject toincometax. Payments arealso made in respect of children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in full-time attendance at educational institutions; such payments of $10 a month are 
es youth allowances. The right to deduct $550 for a dependent child is not affected by the receipt of these youth 
allowances. 
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years of age and not in receipt of an old age security pension), an additional $500; where the 
taxpayer is blind or confined to a bed or a wheelchair, an additional $500; charitable dona- 
tions, up to 10 p.c. of income; and medical expenses, in excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu 
of claiming deductions for charitable donations and medical expenses, an individual may 
claim a standard deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada is taxed on his income from 
both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in Canada at any time 
during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns salary or wages in 
Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing taxable income 
earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that part of the 
exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income earned in 


Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed in a. 


different way described on p. 1015.) An individual who ceases to be a resident of Canada 
during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident for only 
part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part of his income 
for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances, the deductions 
from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount that may rea- 
sonably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income, beginning at 11 p.c. on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income and increasing to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of 


$400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the rate of | 


4 p.c. with a maximum of $240 reached at $6,000 of taxable income. 
After calculating income tax using this progressive schedule of rates, an individual is 


allowed a deduction from his tax under four main headings. (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to | 


partially eliminate the double taxation of corporate profits and to encourage participation 
in the ownership of Canadian companies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to 
deduct from their tax an amount equal to 20 p.c. of the net dividends they receive from 
Canadian taxable companies. (2) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed 
the proportion of Canadian tax related to such income. (3) Abatement under Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Arrangemenis—in 1968 the federal personal income tax otherwise payable 
on income of a resident of a province and on income earned in a province is reduced by 
28 p.c., except in the case of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec 
where it is reduced by 50 p.c.(see p. 1010). (4) General Tax Reduction—in 1968 all individ- 
uals may deduct from their tax an amount equal to the lesser of 20 p.c. of their basic tax or 
$20. ‘Basic tax’’ is personal income tax, excluding the old age security tax, after deduction 
of the dividend tax credit but before the abatement for provincial income tax. 


A supplementary budget presented by the Minister of Finance on Nov. 30, 1967, 


announced that, effective Jan. 1, 1968, a surtax equal to 5 p.c. of basic tax in excess of $100 — 


is to be levied on personal income. This surtax is not to exceed $600.* 


To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- — 


payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer — 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The — 


balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return on or before Apr. 30 in 
the following year. Persons with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources not sub- 


{ 
"| 
| 


ject to tax deductions must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year and 
returns must be filed on or before Apr. 30 in the following year. Farmers and fishermen — 
pay two thirds of their tax on or before Dec. 31 each year and the remainder on or before — 


Apr. 30 in the following year. 


* The Bill implementing the levying of this surtax was defeated in the House of Commons on Feb. 19, 1968; the 
surtax was subsequently (SC 1967-68 c. 38) set at 3 p.c. 


| 
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The following statement shows what taxpayers pay (1968) at various levels of income. 
In calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100 and no allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. 


Old Age 
Status Income Income Taz Security Taz 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants........0.seeeseees 1,200 9 4 
1,500 35 16 
2,000 79 36 
2,500 149 56 
3,000 223 76 
5,000 595 156 
10,000 1,907 240 
20,000 6,091 240 
50,000 21,545 240 
n 100,000 51,435 240 
Married taxpayer—no dependants.........+++seers 2,200 9 4 
2,500 35 16 
3,000 79 36 
5,000 398 116 
10,000 1,596 240 
20,000 5,619 240 
50,000 20,995 240 
100,000 50,785 240 
Married taxpayer—two children eligible for family 
BITOWANCES: \da ce ee wes podeeece cc ce cee ccreedene 2,800 9 4 
3,000 26 12 
5, 000 291 92 
10,000 1,432 240 
20,000 5,335 240 
50,000 20,665 240 


100, 000 50, 395 240 


The income taxes shown above are.the combined federal and provincial taxes in all 
provinces where the provincial tax is the same as the federal abatement (i.e., in all provinces 
except Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan). In Quebec the provincial tax approximates 
the federal abatement; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial tax exceeds the 
abatement by five percentage points. 


Corporation Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts, and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions. (For this purpose “income from mining operations’ is specially defined.) 


Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of normal capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. 
(Taxpayers engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight-line 
method.) Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum 
rates. There is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the ultimate 
net capital cost of any asset. 

Expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the taxpayer may be 
written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. 


_ Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells, gas wells and wells for extracting potash by the 
solution method are allowed a depletion allowance, usually computed as a percentage of 
profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, which continues as long as the mine or 
well is in operation. This allowance is in addition to capital cost allowances on buildings, 
machinery and similar depreciable assets used by the taxpayer and the deduction of explora- 
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tion and drilling expenses. Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual allowance 
sometimes called a depletion allowance. This is a rateable proportion of the amount in- 


vested in the limit and is based on the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount 


invested in the limit has been recovered, no further allowance is given. 


In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their 
income. 


The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 


more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas or steam pay — 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 


taxable income and 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000.* Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income, bring- 
ing their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies 
and 21 p.c. for investment companies). 


In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed a deduction 
from tax under three headings. (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be deducted from Canadian income tax but the deduction may not 
exceed the proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income. (2) Abatement under 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their federal tax 
otherwise payable a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income 
attributable to operations in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for 
the provincial income tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abate- 
ment is 10 p.c. of taxable income attributable to operations in each province. (3) Pro- 


vincial Logging Tax—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable — 


an amount equal to two thirds of a provincial tax on income from logging operations not 
exceeding two thirds of 10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from logging operations in the 
province. (At present only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia impose logging 
taxes—see p. 1021.) 


Income from the operation of a new mine, including wells for extracting potash by the — 


solution method, is exempt from income tax during the first 36 months after coming into 
commercial production. 


Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income and old age security 
tax) in monthly instalments but the period during which they pay tax for a taxation year 
does not coincide with that taxation year. The supplementary budget presented on 
Nov. 30, 1967} announced a speed-up of corporation income tax payments to bring them 
more closely in line with the taxation year to which they relate. For taxation years 
beginning during the period Dec. 1, 1967 to Nov. 30, 1968, corporations are required to 
make monthly payments equal to one tenth of their estimated tax for the year (such 
estimate to be based on the taxable income of the previous year or on an estimated 
taxable income of the year in progress). These payments are to be completed by the last 
day of the second month following the close of the taxation year. This advances the 
payment schedule of corporation income tax by two months. Any balance of tax owing 
is to be paid by the last day of the third month following the close of the taxation year. 
For taxation years starting after Nov. 30, 1968, corporations will have to begin their 
monthly tax payments in the third month of their taxation year and to make their final 
instalment by the last day of the second month following the termination of the year. 
Each monthly remittance will be equal to one twelfth of the estimated tax for the year 


* 95 p.c. of the federal tax collected from these corporations is remitted to the provinces. 
t Implemented by Act of Parliament passed Mar. 15, 1968 (SC 1967-68, c. 38) which also levied a 3-p.c. surtax 
on corporation income. 
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(again based on either the taxable income of the previous year or the estimated taxable 
income of the year in progress). Any balance of tax outstanding will have to be paid by 
the last day of the third month following the close of the taxation year and the return 
for the year will have to be filed by the last day of the sixth month following the close of 
the taxation year. 


Taxation of Non-residents 

A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on business in 
Canada” includes (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada, (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada, and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable 


-jncome of a non-resident thus derived is taxed under the same schedule of rates as a 


Canadian resident (personal or corporation income tax rates as the case may be). (Tax 
treaties with some countries provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for 
services performed in Canada by residents or employees of these countries. They also 
prohibit Canada taxing profits of a non-resident enterprise unless that enterprise has a 
permanent establishment in Canada.) 


Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through 
a branch or permanent establishment in Canada are taxed at the regular rates of corpora- 
tion income tax and are also subject to an additional tax of 15 p.c. This additional tax 
is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in 
capital investment in property in Canada. 


Furthermore, the Income Tax Act imposes a tax at the rate of 15 p.c. on certain forms 
of income going from Canada to non-resident persons. It applies to interest (other than 
interest on government bonds issued after Apr. 15, 1966, interest on certain bonds issued 
before Dec. 20, 1960 and interest paid to certain exempt lenders), dividends, rentals, 
royalties, income from a trust or estate and alimony, and applies whether the income goes 
to non-resident individuals or to corporations. The rate is reduced to 10 p.c. in the case 
of dividends paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership* and is also 
10 p.c. on royalties from motion picture films. This non-resident tax is withheld at the 
source by the Canadian payer. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from 
Canada do not file returns in Canada. 


Gift Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The rates range from 10 p.c. on an 
aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or under to 28 p.c. on an aggregate taxable value of over 
$1,000,000. Exemptions include complete exemption of gifts of $1,000 or less per donee 
and a general deduction of $4,000 (in addition to the complete exemption of $1,000 or 
less per donee) from aggregate taxable value of gifts made in the year. 


Estate Tax 

This tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. All the property of 
persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death must be taken into consideration 
no matter where that property is situated; for persons dying domiciled outside of Canada 
only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 


In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first 
determined, Once the aggregate value of the estate has been determined, estate debts 
and certain expenses may be deducted. From the resulting “aggregate net value” there 
may be deducted the amount of a basic exemption, which is increased where the deceased 


* Generally, a corporation is regarded as having a degree of Canadian ownership where 25 p.c. of its equity and 
voting shares are owned by Canadians and/or corporations controlled in Canada, or where the voting shares of the 
corporation are listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no more than 75 p.c. of its issued outstanding voting shares 
are owned by a non-resident alone or in combination with related persons. 
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leaves a widow or dependent child, and also the amount of any charitable bequests to 


charitable organizations in Canada. After these deductions the amount left is the “aggre | 


gate taxable value’’ to which are applied the tax rates. From the tax so calculated may be 


deducted (1) a tax abatement in respect of property situated in a province that levies a 
succession duty, (2) a credit for gift tax paid on gifts made within three years of death (the 
value of which must be included in the aggregate net value of the estate), and (3) a credit 


for foreign taxes. 


If an estate is valued at $50,000 or less, no tax is exacted; this figure of $50,000 is 
not a deductible exemption but simply an amount at or below which no tax is levied. | 
If an estate is valued at more than $50,000, it may or may not be taxable, depending on its 


size and the exemptions and deductions for which it qualifies, but in no case must the. 
tax reduce the value of the estate after tax to less than $50,000. The deductible exemption | 


is $60,000 in respect of a deceased male survived by a spouse or in respect of a deceased — 


female survived by an incapacitated spouse and a dependent child. In both cases there 


| 


is an additional exemption of $10,000 for each surviving child who is dependent (generally, — 
under age 21). In all other cases the exemption is $40,000 but if the deceased is survived | 
by a dependent child (an orphan), there is an additional exemption of $15,000 in respect 


of each orphan. 


The tax on the estates of Canadian domiciliaries is calculated by applying a graduated — 


scale of rates. For an aggregate taxable value of $5,000, or less, the rate is 10 p.c. For an 


aggregate taxable value of $100,000, the tax is $19,000 and anything between $100,000 and | 


$150,000 is taxed at 24 p.c. At $2,000,000 of taxable value, the tax is $816,500 and the 
excess over $2,000,000 is chargeable at the highest rate of 54 p.c. 


As stated previously, there is an abatement from federal estate tax otherwise payable 


in respect of provincial succession duties. The abatement is a deduction of 75 p.c. from | 
the federal tax otherwise payable in respect of property situated in a province that levies — 


succession duties (see footnote, p. 1010). 

The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada is 
subject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed 
value of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a 


special provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides © 


that the tax must not reduce the value of the property to less than $5,000. (The Estate 


Tax Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to $15,000.) — 


Where property is subject to provincial duties, the 15-p.c. tax is abated by 75 p.c. (see 
footnote, p. 1015). 


Excise Taxes 


The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. Both the sales 
tax and the special excise taxes are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods 
produced in Canada. They are not levied on goods exported. The sales tax, which is at 
the rate of 9 p.c., is levied on the manufacturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufac- 
tured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco products, the sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise 
duties levied under the Excise Act (see p. 1017). An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied 
on the same basis as the 9-p.c. tax, bringing the total sales tax to 12 p.c. 


Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs, drugs, electricity and 
fuels for lighting or heating are generally exempt as are articles and materials used by public 
hospitals and certain welfare institutions. The products of farms, forests, mines and fish- 
erles are, to a large extent, exempt as well as most equipment used in farming and fishing. 
Production machinery and equipment and materials consumed or expended in production 
arenot taxed. Also, a variety of items are exempt from sales tax when purchased by munici- 
palities. These and other exemptions are set forth in schedules to the Excise Tax Act. 
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A number of articles are subject to special excise taxes in addition to the sales tax. 
Where these are ad valorem taxes they are levied on the same price or duty-paid value 
as the general sales tax. Those levied at present are as follows:— 


MMM OULON Heo: ira wiials 1. seieale ee Fis o's ba ols pM ELTE ERT URW OTs de Ow ESC Lay 3 cents per 5 cigs. 

ROS ATG er apt cay aN ae bays eis cans a efehoys “ane at I PER, 5 Met Meee ek, 174 p.c. ad valorem 

Jewellery, including clocks, watches, articles of ivory, amber, shell, pre- 
cious or semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products 
except gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving 


Pt COGROUMAEIN oe Fo ae od an ene Wars Sole ae vee Se ere oat canes 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Hire lniborde ste tence. SPace. gs Hd tarers Solace ciake eatats RieIN So ete ee RESINS os Yorelal nos 10 cents per lighter 
Payer CAUGR tie wt Pctltatnlofciinieihcsig aes eee ss alee soe Se tite eSeigye vive see ss 6 20 cents per pack 
ENCLOSE Le ee ee ee ty Pe a ee sant tate ae sales ss the greater of $2 per radio or 

15 p.c. ad valorem 
Phonographs and television sets............c cece cece eee terse eee ceeneses 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television 

picture tubes, priced under $5 per tube............0e cece eee eeeeeeece 10 cents per tube 
Miclevision Seb DICKIES CUES ea acne ccsjejenis tleins's wis: oo’ Cos \ele «lolerersieun sie Mn)S 6, weiss 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Slot machines—coin, disc,or token-operated games or amusement devices 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Mintenessaeee Rk we see te & EAE OPES Es NA ORES e tie nea aes eae 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff............ cen sence ees eeeee 90 cents per lb. 
Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, 

Btese cis Pe a opaa cece oka Ss Rg I RR REINS eel MSS Sik Tee ee Aue ere 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Wines— 


Manufactured in Canada—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol 


by volume... «. «+62. +«.'- be capt hae Rs prannanstaase sabe IEEE 2 8 90.0 He 0 3 ai 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol 
by volume but not more than 40 p.c. PrOol Spiteri. eee. 65% 50 cents per gal. 
SATION S WINES ys nave seals ole one cee ereywiefonicr vie tie Se mies ToneN ae aOR $2.50 per gal. 
Additional tax applying to all wines whether imported or produced 
in Canada— 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. of absolute al- 
_ Cohol by volume............ sence ees e ese ee sence ee eeeen ences 24 cents per gal. 
Wines of all kinds containing more than 7 p.c. of absolute alcohol 
DY VOMMING. 5 etl an co va ek Ber coe 8s he hs hares ps oe 5 cents per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 
transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized 


British or foreign, companieS.... 1... se ec see c cece ewes estes cecewiens 10 p.c. of net premium for prop- 
erty, surety, fidelity and 


liability insurance. (Most 
other kinds of insurance are 
exempt.) 


All the foregoing items, except the last, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
9 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to 
further taxes, referred to as excise duties (see p. 1018). 


Excise Duties 

The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. These duties are not levied on imported 
goods but the customs tariff on these products includes a levy to correspond with the duties 
levied on domestic production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 
| Spirits ——The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and in industry, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


| On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada.................5 $14.25 
| On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of— 
ihe. Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, etC.............+-+eeeee $1.50 per gal. 
Approved chemical CompoSitions...........0.ceccee cece cece esses eeeeeeee 15 cents per gal. 
| Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions..... $1.50 per gal. 
| Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to 
| GE OYE DNGU INS 1 OREO RE EY SIEVE PRE, | ela aA APERRRENENISES SPC Wis SIERRAS 30 cents per gal. 
| Approved chemical compositions.............60 cece cece eee nese ce neeee 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions. .... $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory, in addition to 
OtHOLICAUbtes Ate Moises ates esis eecieke steals Ste ov els Hols OBR Rene ci Or OAL 30 cents per gal. 


| 
| * The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to correspond to these taxes on domestic production. 
: 
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Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy, a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of natiy 
fruits without the addition of sweetening materials, is subject to a duty of $12.25 per gallon 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 42 cents per gallon. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of th 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes already described. The rates ar 
as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes................ 35 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the ciga- 

rettes used in Canada are of this type)...............cccccccccccccccccees $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 3 lb. per thousand................ccecceeeeees $5.00 per thousand 
CIBATS soos oie te sc6gh cee ois ofoTueb TOA Ee Bente Oe cee ee te ee $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for consumption..................eeeeee 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Ac 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


GAGATOULES 5 ob soi Satine ain see ek $10.00 per thousand (or 20 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............. $1. Ze per lb. plus the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’ Fr) 
sale price 

Cigarss44 ar rates sees tae eae $2.00 per thousand plus the 17}-p.c. special excise tax and the 


12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


Customs Duties* | 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates a 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenu 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where the: 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shippe 
directly to Canada from countries within the Commonwealth. Special rates lower thai 
the ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designate 
Commonwealth countries. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have bee! 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitle 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements wit! 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pra 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement 0! 
Tariffs and Trade. | 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pref 
erential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and, | 


terms of trade coverage, are negligible. | 


In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 0: 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose 0. 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump 
tion” drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specifie 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


| 
The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but a 
rates that apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of Nationa’ 
Revenue, which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. | 


* See also pp. 990-991. 


) 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations in addition to income tax and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia impose a tax on property passing at death; the remaining provinces 
receive payment from the Federal Government of their 75-p.c. share of estate tax levies. 
Under the terms of the existing federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes “equalization payments’? to some provinces in recognition of the fact that 
the potential tax yield in those provinces, measured on a per capita basis, is lower than 
the national per capita tax yield. For some provinces the equalization payments constitute 
a very important source of revenue. 

Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly on this and following 


pages. 


Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal ‘“‘basic tax’. As previously explained, ‘‘basic tax’’ is federal income 
tax (excluding old age security tax) otherwise payable at full federal rates before the 
abatement under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and before allowance for the 
federal tax reduction passed in 1966. These provincial taxes are collected by the Federal 
‘Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, provincial income tax is levied at 
graduated rates that progress from 5.5 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income to a maxi- 
mum of 40.0 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. The determination of taxable income for 
Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions which, with the exception of deductions 
for dependent children eligible for family allowances,* are similar to those for federal 
tax. Quebec taxpayers whose net income does not exceed $4,000 if married or in a situation 
‘recognized as equivalent and $2,000 in other cases are exempt from payment of the tax. 
If the taxpayer’s income exceeds such amounts, the tax to be paid will not reduce his income 
to less than $4,000 or $2,000 as the case may be. The Province of Quebec collects its 
own tax. 
| The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal “basic tax’’ for 1967 
| are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia each 28 p.c., Quebec approximately 50 p.c., and Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan each 33 p.c. 
Corporate Income Tax 
| All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec the provincial 
tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis as for federal 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec the determination of taxable profits for purposes of 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. The rate of tax in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia is 10 p.c. of corporate taxable 
‘income. The rate that applies in Newfoundland, Manitoba and Saskatchewan is 11 p.c., 
and in Ontario and Quebec 12 p.c. 
| Five of the ten provinces levy corporate income taxes at rates in excess of the abate- 
‘ment allowed by the Federal Government. This abatement is equal to 10 p.c. of corporate 
profits for all provinces. All provinces except Ontario and Quebec have signed agreements 
for the collection of their income taxes by the Federal Government. 
| 


* Quebec has a family allowance program which supplements the federal program; it provides for allowances 
that increase from $30 per annum for a first child to a maximum of $70 per annum for a sixth and for each additional 
ae The Quebec program is in lieu of exemptions for provincial income tax purposes for children eligible for family 
allowances. 
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Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco ) 

Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincia) 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
means of taxation. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores, depending 
on the province, but in all cases these sales contribute to provincial revenues.* The Proy- 


ince of Prince Edward Island imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at 
retail, collected under authority of the Health Tax Act. | 


Newfoundland imposes a tax on tobacco sold at retail of one quarter of one cent per 
cigarette purchased; from one to five cents per cigar, depending on price; and one cent per 
half ounce or less of other tobacco. Prince Edward Island’s tax on tobacco sold at retail 
is one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased ; from one to three cents per cigar, depending 
on price; and 10 p.c. of the retail price of all other tobacco purchased. Nova Scotia charges 
a 5-p.c. hospital tax on all alcoholic beverages. Saskatchewan’s tax on retail tobacco. 
sales is one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased ; from one to five cents per cigar, 
depending on price; and one cent on every half ounce of other tobacco; the average rate 
of the tobacco tax is 10 p.c. Specific sales taxes on tobacco products are also levied in N ew 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Ontario. | 


Retail Sales Taxes 

Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. All provinces except Alberta levy this type of tax at rates varying from 5 p.c to 
8p.c. These direct levies apply to tangible taxable commodities sold, with varying exemp- 
tions, for consumption in the province and to a few selected services, for example: to tele- 
phone services in all provinces; in Quebec to telecommunications, meals and hotel and motel. 
charges: in Newfoundland, since January 1967, to consumers engaged in the construction 
of the Northumberland Strait Crossing; and in Manitoba to a broad range of services 
including dry cleaning, furniture repairs, motel accommodation, etc. The sales taxes do. 
not apply to goods sold for delivery in other provinces or to exported commodities. All) 
provinces imposing sales taxes provide comprehensive exemptions for foodstuffs and drugs. 


Amusement Taxes | 
Each of the provinces with the exception of Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia! 
and Quebec has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In addition, there is’ 
generally a licence fee imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The 
tax on admissions is within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. In Newfoundland it is five cents 
per admission regardless of the admission price. | 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and _ 
truckers. The rates vary from 12 cents per gallon in Alberta to 19 cents in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each 
province is as follows:— 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland....... 20 20 Ontarioys..-t.laee e 16 22 
Prince Edward Island** 18 18 Manitoba............ 17 20 
Nova Scotia. iS. 7S. 19 27 Saskatchewant...... 15 18 
New Brunswick...... 18 23 Alberta 22:51 + Ss 12 14ff 
Onebec... sae es 16 22 British Columbia.... 13 15 


* The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is not considered a ‘‘tax”’ in DBS financial statistics, © 
but forms part of the “profits of government business enterprises’’. y 

** Gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and processors—Is _ 
exempt from tax as is also gasoline and motor fuel used by owners or operators of registered pleasure craft and ski- 
tows, and that used by consumers engaged in the construction of the Northumberland Strait Crossing. | 

t Some relief from taxation is given where gasoline or fuel oil is used for farming, manufacturing, commercial 
fishing and other off-highway purposes. 

Gasoline and diesel fuel used by farmers in farm trucks are exempt from tax. 
tt Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is exempt from tax. 
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The British Columbia net tax rate (after refund) on gasoline used in logging trucks 
off highway, in power units of motor vehicles for stationary industrial use, and in vehicles 
used by amputees, paraplegics and certain war disability pensioners is one cent per gallon. 
Gasoline coloured purple for certain off-highway use (including marine) and motor fuels, 
being any fuel except gasoline not consumed on provincial highways, is also taxed at one cent 
per gallon. Fuel oil used for heating purposes is taxed at one half cent per gallon. 


Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 

Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles, which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or ata flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, i.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to register periodically and pay a fee for a new driver’s licence. The licences are 
valid for periods of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1 to $7 a year. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 
All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining property. 
“Ontario imposes a tax on the profit on the assessed value of minerals and a flat rate per acre 
of mining property. Manitoba imposes rates of from 6 p.c. to 11 p.c. on mining royalties. 
The British Columbia mining tax rate is 10 p.c. on net income from mining in excess of 
$25,000; new mines are exempt for three years. 


Tax on Logging Operations 
The Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. on net income where in excess of 
$10,000 (in Quebec if the net income is greater than $10,000 the whole amount is taxable 
with no basic exemption) and in British Columbia the logging tax allowed as a deduction 
from the provincial corporate income tax was increased from 18 p.c. to 20 p.c. effective in the 
1967 taxation year. In Ontario and Quebec one third and in British Columbia 18 p.c. of 
_ the tax is allowed as a deduction from provincial corporate income tax or, in Quebec, from 
_ the provincial income tax; the remainder is deductible from federal income tax. 


} 
] 


_ Business Taxes 

| The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one tenth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of 
| corporations and Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one twentieth of 1 p.c. 

| 


| The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec, the 
_ tax is generally $50 but is reduced to $25 when the paid-up capital is less than $25,000; in 
- the case of loan companies, the tax is $100 when capital paid up is $100,000 or more. In 
| Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment is the lesser of $50 or one twentieth of 
_ 1p.c. of the paid-up capital of the corporation involved, but the total of the capital tax and 
the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 

on every corporation that does not maintain a permanent establishment in the province 
| but merely maintains a buying office, or merely holds certain provincial licences, or merely 
| holds assets. A corporation that does not maintain a permanent establishment in Ontario 
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but is represented by a resident employee or agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent 
establishment of the corporation in the province must pay an office tax of $50 or one tenth - 


of 1 p.c. of the total amount of its gross Ontario sales or revenue if less than $50,000, subject : 
to a minimum office tax of $5. | 


Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway 
companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and dining-car ! 
companies. In Ontario, these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance corpora- 
tions calculated on gross premiums) and the capital and place-of-business taxes are payable | 
only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income tax otherwise payable. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most. 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to | 
filing fees in other provinces. | 


Land Transfer Taxes 


The Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta levy a tax based on the price at | 
which ownership of land is transferred. In Ontario, one fifth of 1 p.c. is imposed on the pur- 
chase price up to $25,000 and two fifths of 1 p.c. on anything in excess of that amount. 
In Manitoba the rate is 1 p.c. In Alberta, registration fees proportionate to the convey- | 
ancing services rendered are charged and in the case of transfers and mortgages the fees | 
are assessed on the value of the land transferred as on the amount of the mortgage. In’: 
addition, there is an Assurance Fund fee charged on transfers and mortgages which guar- | 
antees titles in certain circumstances. In Quebec, a tax of 23 p.c. of the purchase price — 
is imposed only when property is transferred under the Bankruptcy or Winding-Up Act. | 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan do not have a land transfer tax but have an equivalent | 
in land title fees which are based on land values. 


Tax on Security Transfers 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- | 
ferred; the rates in both provinces are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


| 

Under$tesanlw, Qos stost 00. terscfldond, Toth of 1 p.c. of value } 
$) 160: $ Scciees, Sho cligsesal KLUM YE Ba edt cat 4 cent per share | 
RS ae ee eRe Pre aa 1 cent per share | 
S20 OO Sah oc ce qmicee cca cia tate ee as be Ee ee ee 2 cents per share | 
90030 $7) 2. waka ccd at GHEE Te 3 cents per share | 
975 tO S100 A eres ere tee eee tee, DITO 4 cents per share | 
Overi$t50.00 ey 2Ok Boone! oferoiig lame 4 cents per share plus Yoth of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

Bonds. and debentures. ...:2 ssa dapesvaiee ci. asec. tees 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of | 
par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies | 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. Saskatchewan imposes a tax of 1 p.c. on the 
motor vehicle premium income of insurance companies to finance a comprehensive high © 
school driver-training program. 


Succession Duties 


Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
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assing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
ersonal property wherever situated of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
Iso liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 

The rates of succession duty are generally governed by the value of the estate, the 
elationship of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. 
She rate of tax increases as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his successor 
yecomes more remote. 

Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
‘askatchewan and Alberta, while not imposing succession duties, each receives 75 p.c. of 
he Federal Government estate tax levied on property situated within its borders. The 
Alberta share of estate taxes is rebated in full where the deceased was a bona fide resident 
yf the province. 


\ 


Provincial Property Taxes 

In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at 
varying rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved forest and tree-farm 
ands are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; 
soa] land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 13 p.c. In 
unorganized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 1} p.c. of assessed 
value; the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. New Brunswick levies a tax 
of $1.50 per $100 market value assessment on all land and buildings in the province and a 
similar tax on business occupancy, to finance education, health, welfare and justice services. 
Nova Scotia also imposes property taxes of limited application. 


Race Track Taxes 

Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and on holders of winning tickets issued 
under the pari-mutuel system. The tax on race-meet operators is imposed at the rate of 
$1 for each day the meet is conducted. Holders of winning tickets must pay a tax equal 
to 6 p.c. of the amount that would be payable to them if no percentage were deducted by 
the person holding the race meet. A number of other provinces levy a pari-mutuel tax 
on money bet in the province on horse races; in Newfoundland the rate is 11 p.c., in Prince 
Edward Island 103 p.c., in Nova Scotia 11 p.c. on the first $400,000 wagered and a reduced 
percentage on any additional money wagered (some of this money is refundable to the 
individual race tracks), in New Brunswick 53 p.c., in Manitoba 10 p.c., in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan 5 p.c., and in Quebec 7 p.c. on ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on special pools 
(quinella and daily-double). In British Columbia the tax is 12 p.c. but the province 
returns 23 p.c. of money bet to horsemen and track operators for purses, etc. 


Miscellaneous Provincial Taxes 

In Nova Scotia a fire marshal’s tax is levied at the rate of one half of 1 p.c. on 
‘premiums paid for fire insurance in the province. A tax is also levied on long-distance 
telephone calls at the rate of five cents on the first 50 cents with a five-cent minimum and 
five cents on each additional 50 cents, applying only to calls made within the province. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 

Ee 

| The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within 
their jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
_assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value or, as in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, of the actual 


| 
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market value. The revenues from such taxes are used generally to pay for street a | 
tenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and othe 
community services; in New Brunswick the municipal levy is used only for property 
service. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street frontage to pay for 
local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads and sewers. Not only is 
there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but there is also a wide 
variety of rates applied, depending on the municipality, 


In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of the 
property occupied. There are no municipal income taxes although certain localities have 
retained the use of a poll tax. In N ewfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan, munici- 
palities are empowered to levy an amusement tax on the admission of persons to places of 
entertainment, although the amusement tax is generally a provincial preserve (see p. 1020). 
Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer level in some western municipalities and 
in some New Brunswick municipalities, and coal and fuel oil for heating purposes are 
chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. Telephone subscribers are subject to a 
special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario municipalities impose a tax on the gross receipts 
of telephone companies. . | 


In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. Three 
bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property assessment, the annual rental 
value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain municipalities may charge a 
licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a licence fee and a business tax. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 


These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways, | 


Unemployment Insurance 


A national program of unemployment insurance operates in Canada. Essentially, | 
it provides relief to those qualified persons who temporarily find themselves without work. | 
It is administered by a federal commission appointed for this purpose and financed by) 
equal contributions from employers and employees plus a contribution from the Federal 
Government. The amount paid into the fund by employee and employer is directly pro- 
portional to the weekly wages of the employee. The rates of contributions, together 
with statistics on the operation of the program, are given at pp. 781-785. | 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes | 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 785-787. 


Hospital Insurance 


A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose © 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and | 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium | 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
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provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 296-298. 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
In 1966 the Canada Pension Plan, a compulsory government-operated pension pro- 


gram, was introduced 


¢he amount of which is related to his earnings up to a certain level. 


whereby each contributor builds up a right to a graduated pension, 
This graduated benefit 


will supplement the universal old age security pension which is paid out of tax revenues. 


It operates throughout the country except in the Provin 


ce of Quebec where a similar pension 


plan is operated by the government of the province. Both plans have disability and sur- 


-vivor benefits. 


They are described at pp. 326-329. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
pts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, conce 


from the Canada Gazette. 
provide reconciliations 


The Canada Gazette presentation is included because there is 


tion on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Subsections 1 and 2. 
interest in and use for informa- 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966. 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


De ee eee eee 


Source 


Taxes— 

Income— 
KEOUDOLALIONY . 6) acres sco 3 6 
iclaviG@ual’.. cc. scot tunes 

Witbholding— 
On _ interest, 
abroad 

General sales!............... 

Excise Duties and Special 

' Excise Taxes— 

Alcoholic beverages....... 
PE ODACCOTES: oes. a we Lee 
Other...... aes eh Re ers 

Customs import duties...... 

Restate GAXCS ter vs. <b ene oe siete 


ed 


Miotalsye axes... fat. teases 


1965 


$'000 


1,669, 065 
2,535, 182 


143, 718 
1,587,761 


7,325,837 


1966P 


$7000 


1, 758,870 
2,637,356 


170,019 
1,917,215 


264, 097 
424,236 
52,076 
685,519 
108, 353 
161 


8,017,902 


Source 


Privileges, Licences and Per- 
mits— 
Natural resources........... 
OUneh hn. ect ee ee ce 
Sales and services other than 
AGS CLCUbIONAL s.. sect 6 vie aie 
Fines and penalties............ 
Exchange fund profits......... 
Receipts from government en- 
OTH ISCS YS «othe cee eee = er oce nae 
Bullion and coinage............ 
Postal/servacew : ie sug. ot se 


Totals, Net General 
Revenue...............- 


1965 


$7000 


5,601 
22,382 


109, 967 
1,984 
19,639 
139, 445 
15, 032 
263, 758 
14,539 


21,900 


7,940, 084 


1966? 


$7000 


12,115 
26,507 


108, 215 
2,741 
63,001 


156,541 
16,655 
276 , 050 
14,993 


21,260 


8,715, 980 


Gre hee Bel ee eh ee 
1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 5 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments, territories and municipal corporations for the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, and 
Table 6 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966. 
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Function 1965 1966P 
$’000 $7000 
Defence services and mutual 
BIE te eee reese 1,562,405 | 1,571,539 
Veterans pensions and other 
benefits.ao. 655. 00.3.1.04 356, 246 372,160 
General Government— 
Executive and administra- 

TINO we. t te. sae ee ee 235, 066 292,023 
Legislative. ..). 40: .<odaceoucs 16, 261 29,348 
Research, planning and sta- 

WIBUIEG Aa. Stet se or ce case 15,896 18, 164 

Totals, General Govern- 

MENGE ..\ictes .  e 267, 223 339,535 
Protection of Persons and 
Property— 
Law enforcement 11,719 12, 467 
CORFOCHIONG 05.6.5 aneke 4 he 38, 162 55,811 
Police protection............ 76, 847 81,448 
Other yee eee 10,942 13,341 
Totals, Protection of Per- 
sons and Property....... 137,670 163, 067 
Transportation— 

Lk eae bt « ee 70,129 77,619 
FROME De aes... 4 Ses Bits ee 130,701 133,008 
ea eS eo. fe ue eee 118,072 122,063 
Wagers <2). fin. shcnceeda 167,568 217,616 
Others. &... ts... eee ee 4,142 4,602 

Totals, Transportation.... 490,612 554,908 

Communications — telephone, 
telegraph and wireless..... 40, 066 43 ,499 
Health— 
General penmashontncienwoirnes 6,554 8,046 
Public’! os. ot oe. Poe ete 44,850 44,388 
Medical, dental and allied 

SELVicess..... ey. (ae ee 13,501 17,762 
Hospital care............... 470 , 826 410,989 

Totals,;Health. ..5.2-5).¢.5 535, 731 481,185 

Social Welfare— 
Aid to unemployed and unem- 

ployables and unemploy- 

ment insurance services.... 107, 553 203, 396 
National employment ser- 

WALGER nash eodecnnctnanansaconbeaniine 116, 4431 26,335 
Aid to blind and disabled 

DETSONS em ee ee 28,990 18,611 
Old age assistance........... 46,975 28 431 
Old age security fund........ 885, 294 927, 299 
Family allowances.......... 550, 764 555, 686 
Others. 0... 5. ere. 106,559 131,525 

Totals, Social Welfare..... 1,842,578 | 1,891,283 

Recreational and Cultural 

Services— 

Archives, art galleries, mu- 

seums and libraries........ 5,956 18, 290 
Farks!. 20, mien eee eee 18,213 20,367 
nerd.) s.::.c eee ai 20,565 19,076 

Totals, Recreational and 

Cultural Services........ 44,734 57,733 


1 Includes unemployment insurance 
amounting to $59,122,000 for 1965 and $5 


poses are classified by function. 
porations. 
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6.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Me tiw ft Po Pb pee fy fae ee } 


services which are not separable. 
6,905,000 for 1966. 
See Table 5 for details of all gr 


Function 


Education— 
Indian and Eskimo schools... 
Universities, colleges and 
other schools.............. 


Natural Resources and 
Primary Industries— 
Bish and game, ieee ee. 
Horests ppt eee 


culture’... SF... 52... 3 


Otherside <x) tes: bs ee 


Totals, Natural Resources 
and Primary Industries.. 


Trade and industrial develop- 
MEN Gear nde Meee 
National Capital area planning 
and development............ 
Loss on foreign exchange...... 


Debt Charges (excluding debt 
retirement)— 
Interests ee... es 


Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
cluding debt retirement) 


Payments to government en- 
LENDISeS coe aoe ener 


Payments to Provincial 
Governments— 
Federal-provincial fiscal ar- 
TAaNnseCMeNnts eae 
Share of income tax on power 
utilities 5. Feet Ee 6 Se eee 
PHDSIGICS.. hs scourge ee 
Grants to Municipal Govern- 
ments in lieu of taxes........ 
Specialfgrants, 20) ..... ene 


Totals, Payments to Pro- 
vincial and Municipal 
Governments3.......... 


Citizenship and immigration. .| 
Baxtemalatarrsen ss) ee ee 
International co-operation and 
assistance iy"... G usin’. eee. 
Housing research and slum 
clearance... 5)..6-k oe eee. 


Other ee. ae tet ee 


Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
ENON US ete er eee oes eee: 


Totals, Net General Ex- 
penditure.............. 


2 Includes winter works projects 


3 Unconditional payments; grants for specific pur- 


ants to provincial governments and municipal cor- 


1965 1966P 
$’000 $7000 
43,959 52,575 
130,740 190,302 
41/014 53,568 
215,713 | 296,445 
27,750 37, 261. 
21'572 22/905 
237,750 266,417 

58,595 62,523 

13,979 29/403 
20,977 25,431 
380, 623 443,940 
56, 250 88, 670 
23,957 29, 699 

2 16 Pe 

752, 206 863, 468 
39,249 33562 
791, 455 897,030 
181,713 162,743 
312,473 352, 003 
9,679 6,387 
31/579 311579 
36,447 37, 752 
1/800 1’850 
391,978 429, 571 
20, 483 18,854 
28338 32,297 
107,758 126, 410 
9,642 14,384 
10°315 9604 
268,975 301.453 
2’ 661 3°194 
145906 204’ 023 
3, 448 669 
7,916,464 | 8,533,895 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1963-66, together with place of 
payment. 


7.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1963-66 


ee 
Se 0 


Nature of Debt 1963 1964 1965° 1966P 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
MNO Cebus ree ee eae eee rare ois enone ohare tls leratewlere% 15,796,836 | 16,510,097 | 16,838,214 | 16,959,787 
MUCSG ISIC CUTS e eee te Cae 2 aiaitola ssf tol talotsropeateta cto! ePorste’e’ 92,3812 — 441 — 
ETAT E CL CODD eos ee os is coel ce tegetnlesaluwe ole lafete To ee stetate's 15,774,524 | 16,510,097 | 16,832,773 | 16,959,787 
EeorIeterin treaSUry, DUIS! s,s cc cc ccle cc Mecca's soled oe ee eee 2,165,000 |} 2,230,000 | 2,140,000 2,150,000 
mecounts and other payables... 2.060... ee ke ce elle ed eeleee 1,468,897 | 1,447,585 | 1,213,171 1,160,719 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts...............0020ee0 4,748,506 | 5,132,423 | 5,676,796 6, 393, 089 
yah JIG) Ox URIS a a NaN Ca a 416,767 430, 498 481,694 516,946 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......... 24,573,694 | 25,750,603 | 26,344,434 | 27,180,541 
Indirect Debt 
inaranteed bonds or debentureS.........2s2-ssccceeccsssesece 1,381,361 1,377,611 | 1,368,298 1,331, 548 
Pees shins PINS eae ene Ie es wg 5 0.5) x oi ciesd oe onessuaisiecese.e — = = = 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures..............0ceeeeeeeeee 1,381,361 1,377,611 1,368, 298 1,331,548 
Barronveedspank loanst ere eer ee et ee mbes ea eleoeg ees 141,353 219,039 282,018 398,690 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954...} 4,123,000 | 4,499,000 | 4,934,000 5,321,621 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act............... 333,646 378, 096 468 644 508,213 
SATA CCCS. hes die annuals ove Said Mo = asst oh Vewlagd gh Kieoa.0s 12,976 14,491 15,863 17,341 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking]Funds)?....... 5,992,336 | 6,488,237 | 7,068,823 7,577,413 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking 
VUES) ee ieee ok os oe ole Coesien eierscatenajeniaceuens 30,566,030 | 32,238,840 | 33,413,257 | 34,757,954 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita..............0.0.06- 1,300 1,339 1,346 1,358 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita...............006- 317 337 361 379 
1 Having a term of three or six months. 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 


8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1963-66 


ee 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966P 

Smteded ob ta 18 sh Ok Pahoa saise Sh <r iieis.< tel in ites $7000 | 15,796,836 | 16,510,097 | 16,838,214 | 16,959,787 
BeraeouNterestiTaAte.te. 26s. ee. scenes seco sececyeaserds p.c. 4.13 4.27 4.49 4.47 
Average term of issue.......... 6... eee eee eee eet e eee eee yrs. 13.36 13.09 13.29 I3na3 
Place of Payment— 

RBA i crc SAS, NTT ale wee Siar pi atete sisi s 6 oes $'000 | 15,385,847 | 16,183,692 | 16,461,809 | 16,588,787 

RE NGOL C5 de BY EI « 4s ates ats us ss elmore ie 376, 405 376,405 376,405 371,000 

Mranel ON FUNG LANG) RRA IN. oc os boc. ee pene p aa cue Hi 34,584 — — — 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


The figures of Tables 9 and 11, giving details of revenue and of assets and liabilities, 
respectively, of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1965-67, and 
the figures of Table 10, giving details of Federal Government expenditure for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967, are taken from the Canada Gazette. 
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9.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Revenue 1965 1966 
$ $ 
Tax Revenue— 
Customs amport duties:)(net)\. s1.ee ss wee cok ee be 622,101, 883 685,519,390 
UXCISC CUGLES ce eee. MOOR: cone cect eS are canoe eee 411,402,145 445 885,434 
TM COMIC FAK 6 co 56. 2 saa misindcaauiacte oo A a ee ee 3,770,814, 463 3,919,095, 260 
IROTSON Se ee ad coer ee trad yah ee ee an ae ea A 2,103,281,917 2,142,456, 2302 
(Corporation ine eeern fe ccc cice ce ta on er 1,623,814,601 1,606,620 ,322 
On dividends, interest, etc., going abroad.................. 143,717,945 170,018,708 
Sipdem TAX (GOEL) ES a. acne da ancomsuna atte, +c... sien e 1,204,609,934 | 1,395,128,921 
Estate tax, including succession duties..................c0005 88,625,641 108,352,377 
Other staxes anaes Aust hts keds sb castes ace duss Cl ee 269 , 222,184 296,338,710 
Totals,. Tax REV.enue: sie ccieereoneere cena eae 6,366,776,250 | 6,850,320,092 
Non-tax Revenue— 
ost Officeinet)s2 cud) Ane .ese.g. <5 does BRE de cc. Adeets 230, 485,714 237 , 482, 296 
eburmvoninyestments! nee Meh. 5.44 TR ENE dec. teens 422,693,741 438 , 254, 129 
Duallon andwoinages.... ces eta lik ee, wae. 4b akk 12,298,922 11,217,545. 
ODORS Oe. Ot. AR. ose te BOR AIRE. OO ER Len. cette 148,105, 160 158, 546, 142 
toes teronine Sains 
‘Fotals;.Non-tax Revenue. 2&0, 1% ott 24 bos so fs 813,533, 537 845, 500, 112 
Grand Totals, Revenue......................000. 7,180,309,787 | 7,695,820, 204 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


1967 


777,585, 7038 
460,980,029 
4,270,666, 470 


2,473 ,820,3112 


1,593, 224,766 
203 ,621, 408 


1, 513,565,998. 


101,105,631 
315,750,970 


7,439, 654,801. 


253,342,482 | 


519, 140,346 
5,430,009 


158,614, 206. 


936,527,043 


8,376, 181,844 
ee ee ee ee Se ee oe i eae ee te ee 
2 Excludes tax credited to Canada Pension Plan, | 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Norr.—In 1966-67 the Departments of the Federal Government were reorganized; where a transfer of duties | 
took place during 1966-67 the amounts for 1965-66 have been adjusted for comparative purposes. 


eS Se es a eres RPS a ee PTC OTEE RENE T SOUT STON 


Item 


Tee eee mee erere sere sereeererereresesesrerererneseseeereeenes 
bh Oe ee a ee ee Y 


seer eso ere ere orseee 


ery 


Si eiere ss © Wielais (66s 8 < 00:6 6 8 016. o) 6:6 © 6.90 0 0 6 0 0 en 0 6 0 6 6 ee siviols «© 4 elels ies 
Sete Heer reer er eer eresrereresreeecereresreseee 


TOPO oa eee erers esr eresrecesesesrereresecsen 


Energy, Mines and Resources 
External Affairs 
iriCeh 1 c3 ee Bt t.ho eee eae 
Administration and general. 0. <a. ke ee eee nee 
Publi¢.debtcharpes ? 25) 93.1. Vee #e0 G1 | OO Re teen nae ceee 


eect eee 


Ce ry 
2 9)0 © Ofte (ee a! 6) 00,0) 6) 6.6.9 6.(6,'6..6. 6) 6S 0.4 ,0),0:.0)0) @ 0 fee sie 00 (@) (eile) e\'e cere 0 laluileleile els. '0 


Peer eee eee ree roe esene 


oS, CEM eT eLeKe Leiagehe ovale © 6 00 0 '6 4s (06. 6b 614 e 6. 0 18) (6..0/@: 50 (6.:0\-bUe piers tele) eeteye ‘a/(s te, 6 We: le le. le.w 


2 6896, '9:)s) eve .¢. 51/8! "a 8) 0) 6/581 6,8..8 08116001 s) Soles is) 6) 0 eee 4S) Wet elels) 6.6.66 6.4.16 6s) el eis © lao a brates 


Forestry and Rural Development........... 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Industry ts. psn Oe 


eee eee esse esos esos eeeeeosee 


sete eee mee eee sre rere resesaee 


ee 


ae nede lel siiai'a heise |¢. o/0\'s) 0) '4,\¢ ia,.4)'0: 616 Shoe, )a:1e]le @ ee .@ sv aye! 6 /u. 6, el ele. 4, 6 6) 6 (6) dksbiaisiouel's) wit Releala ie) o 


iLegiblation:cwia: eet PE GIA, 
Manpower and Immigration 
National Film Board................. 


1966 
$ 
1,594, 981, 383 


1,548, 446,784 
22,636, 820 
23, 897,779 


6,139, 814, 142 


186, 263,616 
1,784; 132 

52, 666, 043 
1,741,901 
382.787 
97,458,915 
21,571,958 
12/953. 140 
8,860,613 
15,591,823 
107,357,514 
152,545,955 
1,681,066, 198 
4,791, 852 
1,110,857, 197 
465,993,288 
99, 424, 867 
34,526, 476 
57,134,577 
690,556 

156, 433,733 
5,403,370 
1,512,059 
11,224; 377 
23,993, 711 
14,711,823 
236,478,088 
6,891,335 
1,815,626 


1967 


1,695,871, 969 


1,640,377, 558 
32,868, 230 
22,626, 181 


7,101, 812,488 


230, 657, 096 
2'244,736 
57,983,346 
2'058,677 


601,814 © 


115, 243,073 
20,122,952 
919,041 
9,314, 485 
26, 635, 421 
130, 188, 364 


230,474,187 — 


1,836, 032,323 
18, 102, 876 
1,190, 593,254 
615,522, 814 
111,883,879 
41,471,351 
66, 490, 503 
774,003 
197,415,383 
12,071, 692 
1,652, 187 

12) 175,037 
24,911, 054 
17,835,638 
320, 416, 247 
8,016,817 
1,872,361 


} 
| 


| 


i 


' 


| 


Pebe 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


LN ss, 
—————————— ———___—_—_ .0€ eee 


Item 1966 1967 
$ $ 
Non-defence Expenditures—concluded 

Rintionalseiealth ands WLAN. . sas cd cece wd teloele ceciet Seca ease geld s seins 1,175, 122,029 1,315,942, 452 

‘ PM TMIMISLT AMON ANC S ONCTAls << ccsip suss'e olslohe e eicls ccrslocelnes 6 oes puree eure 2,605,929 7,763,780 
Health services RARER No so Bia CT etek ie toterh bab atslallet at ahat a sielalictavelaveie eee eaters s 872,717, 431 451,086,072 

MPEG ICA ISCRV ICES oes sc tis ciereis inte sles hs ars ofniehel clwiels'etoleialeng sueyelslslicld state Age 87,606, 864 88,496,917 
Food and drug ServiceS...........e.eecsceeeesceeecceeeeecenenecees §, 360,491 6,769,176 

MUA VGIEATC BEPVICES Ea 6 oes «cc bx etlele a's oe oie nia o het st shat die shatel oie sl sie olslsjel duetcseidiets 767,031,814 811,836,508 
National Research Council including Medical Research Council......... 74,387,029 94,648,779 
BNE HOTA TVOVEMUCK es tise oiccle boslerele ate Batem erelaue aoloetuae ediele pelea alate alee bee ots 94,971,980 105,868, 118 
Post Office...............06- SSBC ORES SS SEE LETT OS Gta c 240,206, 458 268, 493 , 659 
Pray COUNCILS tect o epee oes ater ae ese ors 6,080,981 7,897,880 
Public Archives and National Library 1,973,514 2,663,017 
Public Printing*and Stationery er, 00.0002 rinsceclljeist ede de glee dls asi 3,053,651 4,020,598 
Pbic Service COMMIUSSION. .. A Sees oe cle nee eile dlede daitaciea sete 7,986, 854 10, 848, 505 
Public service Statt Relations Board: oo. cece lessees ccereccsececcaces sls — 29 434 
PS MOMVOLISeeeeeRe Ne Tees Pee cere eee ale oe daralaalels ele deg sletelafere’ dietaue 275,147,218 294,372,635 
MRMPPEEPAPTCTONETINT rc le tabs oor ce ne cco ey clusis cod b9.¥is vie waimere +640 8°68 4,591,027 5,529,033 
SSRI ATO SER Gp an ones 5 gon DOU nO eno eenCone Ott Cor anUno gous ODOUR C 54,178,085 133, 847, 296 
PP eT MGOT: CHOI ty mae sects ee ee PTC E Re tele oDeabel eee alaiswie coe sete eee 138 , 834,027 162,279,320 
Braid Of ANGEAC OMITTED 2 sg Fb ie Pe ae oe ele ath wlates! arctalctst Shelelel alaveielciatievare 67,957,275 73,509,965 
MUG ATISI OV Ake ies Sane Sess ome tiatalc coiwiars ae ole els als fell elelels otelslnteleletetere: statwiat eistarsts 532,498, 872 603 , 999,371 
“GRAN JEXO hw leap OSG GARR. Oe DAR Sae STHUOU RENT Db Oho done neenCsnerooaee™ 104,389,925 153,357,042 
Unemployment Insurance Commission............02cececececncececeees 98,037,727 106,107,051 
PEGE THIS EIT Set ect ae ese Cr cate cre ticle nt ches euepsleyere sieie sisie,s ois e.nitie's «sts 369,337, 164 390,820,545 
Grand Totals, Expenditures...............cesccccccccsccccces ara 7, ¢3d4, 795,529 8, 797,684,457 


eee es Se ee ee aa SS eee 


11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Item 


Assets 
pent Assets— 


ewer ec e eee eraser ecer ree oeereesesesoseesresreeeoereeesereseosr 


Deeb wee Ceo ese See PHO eereeedeHeHecreserececrereccreseeer 


Mashiin blocked CurrenCyc22. vides deccte cece coecsecceecserces 
Advances to the Exchange Fund Account...............se00e0: 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of un- 

matured debt........ BE NE 25 SURE, GCN bcs Gaal n ss aelend 
Investment in special United States of America securities— 

Maa LV eli LEALY-s seea. 1s aw ofeps Attarels wisiorsie.tieiei cls Bre nee elale 
Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund...............eeeeeee: 
Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations.............. 
Loans to national governments...........0cesseeereeeceeeeeees 


Other Loans and Investments— 
Subscriptions to Capital of, and working Capital Advances 
and Loans to, International Organizations.............+.+++ 
Loans to provincial governments...........-...seeeeee ee eeees 
Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve for conditional 
PSC HGS) 0s ir Lia Pickciele nies she Sisisle sialblole dis eletew dinle'g.s @ ale?s vialsleisials 


Totals, Other Loans and Investments...............+- 


ice Mal dl. ttatruat, sory oxy ewe o-vaiviceieediwtldSleelnelcbweee te 


1965 


850, 282,134 
134, 150,957 


57,119,872 
29,134,994 


1,070,687, 957 


2,621, 000,000 


5,441, 198 
219,479, 161 


4,914,534, 120 
1 288'343, 607 


709, 753, 536 
98,435, 807 


231,322, 169 
99,869,916 


“1,139, 381,428 


53,059,935 


1966" 


759 , 080, 004 
120,576,475 


81,475,697 
54,861, 735 


1,015,993,911 


1,002,400 
2,696, 000,000 


187,191,661 
34, 853,000 
5,659,074, 571 
1,225, 212,643 


724,695,231 
96,723,106 


256,191,461 
185,602,890 


——_—— 


1,263,212, 688 


61,956,505 


1967 


1,009, 249, 467 


157,794, 702 


197,689,061 
29 , 2382, 480 


1,393,965, 710 


2,186,260 


2,355, 000, 000 


3,151,500 


180,029,353 
615, 521,000 


6,728,664, 785 
1, 201,581,177 


952, 187,667 
123,515, 007 


311, 408, 833 
326, 886, 707 


1,713,998, 214 


50,852,748. 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 


Mar. 31, 1965-67—concluded 


Item 1965 
$ 
Assets—concluded 
Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies— 
Canadian forces superannuation account.................+:- 53, 761,600 
Public service superannuation account..................--- 39,920,800 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account... 4,153,600 
Wnamortizedsloan flotationtcosts. ..4..4..54.424...o0esnasssue a. 110,749, 442 
sLotais. Defermedi@harves sf... a been eae cee 208, 585, 442 
SUspenseyaccoun tet. BES eee obo cess otaoan cnet cae aot aa was _— 
Capitalkassete << Cet. fee Wee ef oe aire eed 1 
Insetivesloanssandsinvestments.....0454.0s000ddu easccsacne. 94,824 381 


aLotalwRecondedpASsets®. 0c de cetacean: 


— 546,384, 065 
11,068,953, 165 
15,504,472, 544 


Less: Reserve for losses on realization of assets................ 
iNetirecordedsasse ts eviews «boca trate cok aioe canoe 
Netidebt:. Aa... . ee Oe esc decks es 


Liabilities 


Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Qutstanding treasury cheques..........0++0:000-++0+00++s.0se 
AACCOUNLS Dav a DI Oy weiy ss. cree maa see ees eee ton ee en oe 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand............... 


315,077, 233 
363 , 925,315 
367, 897,531 


26, 573, 425, 709 


11,615,337, 230 


Matored:debtoutstancinges ss a. natn eens oun eee 19,140,916 
Interest¥duetand#outstanding ee see ee ne en ae ke ee 102,034 , 032 
Interest. accrued .cleccsiccctote Geireinicsuenelc crwriy eo eee ail liaro2e 
Other/currentdiabilitiessy csc. 4. eee eee 33,367,648 
Totals, Current and Demand Liabilities............... 1,432,616, 197 
Depostwand trustaccounts.4...-48 tees ee eee 272,311,590 


Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
Goverimentiannuities ree. be Gl ek ee Se ee, 1,303, 136, 883 
Old*AgevSecurityeHunds Bek... Pee wee ee. aes alee ae eae 
Canadian forces superannuation account...............+.2.+-- 
Public service superannuation account. ...............0.e000- 
Miscellaneous tt: ci: det cc sans aeh totes nes tins sy Seem 


2,028, 122,459 
2,161, 828,359 
182,753, 152 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 
Colombe PlaniFands S66 Downie (eee as ness eyees 
Mt iscalla neous for Wee I es Bw asad cece v davon eoeees 


Totals, Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to 


SpectalsAccountsme wees Seta ee oes sso he hleoee 95,702,607 
Refundabler@orporationel axes ..4...4ea eee east oe eres ee —_ 
Deferred credits and suspense accountS.............0.00eeeeee- 118, 740, 283 


Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Payable in: Canadad. see te ashy. as-0< scosv SRNR ee ME 


16, 461,809, 150 
Payablerin: Lond One cere ene MAE «wiv hens a on = 


5,675, 840, 853 


Paya blesiniNe wa Viorleee. eent. . eee a avec ooeed wehowars 376,405,029 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 

Payabletin. Canadas eew oatersctita ey Wes oakte Pate leNsere 2,140,000, 000 

diotals7UnmaturedmDebtassecats. eats een oe ee 18,978, 214,179 


1966" 


53,601, 200 
93,620,600 
3,115,200 
106,217,789 


256, 554, 789 


1 
94,824,381 


12, 485,876, 550 


— 546,384, 065 
11,939, 492,485 
15, 548, 447, 865 


27, 482,940,350 


332, 859, 574 
380,308, 616 
255,388,518 
27,324, 686 
110,930,898 
254, 292,555 
37,731, 247 


1,398, 836,094 


310,728, 861 


1,317,080,018 
89,405, 854 
216,982, 842 
2,184, 209, 822 
2,390, 383,090 
194,071,319 


6,392, 132,945 


101,945,175 


169,510, 146 


16, 588, 787, 500 
370,999,629 


2,150,000, 000 


19,109, 787,129 
26,573, 425,709 |27,482,940,350 |30,340, 137,314 


1967 


260, 223, 200 
189, 453, 200 
10,956, 800 
121,212,572 


581, 845,772 


1 
94, 824,381 


— 


14,921,570, 901 


— 546,384, 065 
14,375, 186, 836 
15, 964,950, 478 


30,340, 137,314 


382,624, 889 
454,510,346 
366,378,362 
30,670,121 
111,271, 485 
286, 250, 208 
39,272,685 


346,314, 229 


1,324, 518, 806 
680, 880, 663 
429, 592, 180 

2,577,016, 944 

2,689, 467,818 
213,655, 512 


7,915, 131,923 


76,573,119 


196, 157,131 


194,776, 787 


17,264,611, 800 
365, 594, 229 


2,310,000, 000 


19,940, 206, 029 


1,670,978, 096 
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Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 


Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to farmers and to university students and of guarantees under the Export 


Credits Insurance Act. 


12.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1966 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Amount 

Amount of Outstanding in 

Item Guarantee the Hands of 
Authorized the Public as at 

Mar. 31, 1966! 

$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 

Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1967..............++- 50,000,000 50,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4} per cent bonds Gue LOGWAR rao te 72,300, 000 72,300,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968...........-.++++- 55, 800, 000 55,800, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1969.............+--- 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1971.............-+-- 40, 000, 000 40,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5} per cent bonds due 1971...........-..+-- 190,561, 500 190,561,500 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1974.............+45. 200, 000, 000 200, 000 , 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1975?...............-- 6, 486, 486 6, 486, 486 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1977.........-.+.+++-- 84, 150, 000 84, 150,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981...........-.-+++- 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 53 per cent bonds due 1985..............-.+- 99, 500, 000 99,500, 000 
162,750,000 162,750,000 


Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987...........-.++++- 


Other Guarantees— 


Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank/of,Canada,.......-+5.- Unstated 1, 031,322,000 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the N ational Housing Act, 1954, 
for home extensions and improvements..........-...eseeeeee tenets 25,000, 000 17,341,000 


Peaed loans made by approved lenders under the N ational Housing 
RT ere oe hed go Ree oe ea ee a Fee Ute eae 
Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Section 21 and 21A of 


8,500, 000, 000 


5,321,621, 0008 


the Export Credits Insurance ACt.......... 0. eee eee rete eee eens 1,000,000, 000 508, 213, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans 

Peete ey PU ena, SNe 8 ar Sane evan etre RT a os on '5 + cteleeas eee de 124,924,000 68,891, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Pro- 

Reset onal sLOANSLA Clee rle so Aire etcties Siete “pseu: make Suegeleesie 4 3,000 3,000 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Canada 

EIGEN TILGATISUN CU Re. Sate Duet a oiand a. ch itetca seat tom « eachave ej ayeyerare oe elepssesnngieyetes» 80,327, 000 84, 268, 0004 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries 

Emprovement-Loans ACb, 2.2... da. dons «op ab nets ee ei eee 2,700, 000 430, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act. 37,313, 000 13,061, 000 
Notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition Unstated 44,000,000 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board gaxeenees 398, 000, 000 232,037,000 


1 In addition, the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee contracts 
which in 1965 amounted to approximately $13,876,000. Against this amount was a reserve of $3,957,000 held by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 2 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; 
they are payable solely in United States dollars and are converted on the basis of $1 U.S. = $1.08108 Canadian. 
3 As reported (in accordance with Sect, 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by approved lenders at Dec. 31, 
1965. 4 Includes contingent liability in respect of alternate payments to non-participating provinces. An 
amendment to the Canada Student Loans Act enacted July 11, 1966 authorizes increased allocations for this loan 
year by $27,605,000. 


Table 13 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1958-67 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. They are summarized by standard classification in DBS publication 
Federal Government Finance, Revenue and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 68-211). 
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13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
ie Mar. 31, 1958-67 


Nors.—Comparable figures from 1867 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning | 


with the 1942 edition. 


4 te 
Endod Gross Debt Active Net Debt Debt Net Debt merge , “Pad 
31— ssets Capitat during Year on Debt Capita? 
>i. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1958...| 18,418,541,848 | 7,372,267,958 | 11,046,273,890 646.74 38 , 622, 732 539, 207,260 32.46 
1959. 20, 246,773,669 | 8,568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 667.99 632,115,970 606 , 615, 887 35.52 | 
1960...} 20,986,367,010 | 8,897,173,007 | 12,089,194, 003 676.51 410,804, 143 735, 630,175 42.08 
1961 21,602,836,960 | 9,165,721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.93 347,921,092 756 , 664, 228 42.34 
1962. ..| 22,907,814,464 | 9,679,677,419 | 13,228, 137,045 712.34 791,021,950 802,919,207 44.02 
1963...| 24,799,279,690 | 10,879,509,718 | 13,919, 769,972 736 .65 691,632,927 881,598,898 47.47 
1964...] 25,923, 732,116 | 10,853,582,664 | 15,070,149, 452 783.39 | 1,150,379, 480 954,543,790 - 50.52 
1965...| 26,573,425,709 | 11,068,958,165 | 15,504,472, 544 792.22 434,323,092 | 1,012,097,143 52.62 
1966...| 27,482,940,350"| 11,939,492, 4857] 15,543,447, 865 780.33 38,975,321 | 1,077,295,513 55.05 
1967...) 30,340, 137,314 | 14,375, 186,836 15,964, 950,478 782.40 421,502,613 | 1,156,105, 268 57.76 


a ee eee ee 


1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 


2 Based on the official 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 


Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected when 
the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include employer remittances of 
tax deductions and Canada Pension Plan contributions and instalments for twelve months, 
embracing portions of two taxation years, and a mixture of year-end payments for the first 
of these years and for the preceding year; they cannot therefore be closely related to the 
statistics for a given taxation year. As little information about a taxpayer is received when 
the payment is made and as a single cheque from one employer may frequently cover the 
tax payment of hundreds of employees, the payments cannot be statistically related to 
taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive classifications of taxpayers are available 
only from tax returns but collection statistics, if interpreted with the current tax structure 
and the above factors in mind, indicate the trend of income in advance of the final compila- 
tion of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to revenue collections by the Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


FEDERAL REVENUE FROM TAXATION 
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14.—Revenue Collected by the Department of National Revenue, Taxation, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-67 


Norz.—Comparable figures from 1917 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


eee oSaeTwsT oem 


Income Tax! 


Ee Bee Pe es 

Year Ended A Total 

= Special Estate Tax F 

Mar. 31 Individual? Corporation Refundable Total Collections 
Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

She eee 1,699, 123,470 1, 295,470,725 2,994,594, 195 71,607,758 || 3,066, 201,953 
a 1,561, 062,606 1,075,878, 164 2,636, 940,770 72,535,140 || 2,709,475, 910 
Nee cs as ws 1,825, 547,063 1,234,215, 702 3,059, 762, 765 88, 430,705 || 3, 148,193,470 
I cases 2,028, 733,394 1,380, 128,380 3,408, 861, 774 84,879,372 || 3,493,741, 146 
Ba ses 2 acu ots statis 2, 200,573,190 1,303, 502,634 3,504,075, 824 84,579,382 || 3,588,655, 206 
OE 2,399 , 882,273 1,362,655, 419 3, 762, 537, 692 87,143,312 || 3,849,681, 004 
PEE cs) 5 too 2,579,083, 811 1,472,175, 333 4,051,259, 144 90,671,283 || 4,141,980,427 
ff 3, 047,590, 003 1,804, 507,172 4,852,097, 176 88,625,641 || 4,940, 722,817 
MID SEE 5 cc ee a 3,336,657,3714| 1,891,085,343 Bas 5, 227,742,714 108 352,377 || 5,336,095,091 
0 a 4,538, 596,8264) 1,874,908,376 196,157,131 6,609, 657,333 101,105,631 || 6,710, 762,964 


1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes ‘‘non-resident”’ taxes. 3 Includes amounts of provincial 
income tax collected by the Department of National Revenue, Taxation. 4 Includes Canada Pension Plan 
ee eons by employers, employees and self-employed collected by the Department of National Revenue, 

‘axation. 


Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented in Tables 
15 to 17 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns received. 
Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by occupation 
and income classes. ‘Tables 18 to 20 give statistics of corporation income tax by industry 
group, province, income class and size of assets. 


15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 
City and Province 7. een Tax = de is 
axpayers ncome axpayers ncome 1 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 

No. $000 $000 No. $’000 $000 
Berrnprord. Orth. Adicts 6 csteeie coos a's 23 , 087 108,624 12,338 24,549 122,168 14,010 
Mea NILA, 4 itis. Rene se 104,001 524,035 61,148 112, 264 578 , 222 67,689 
Penvontcom Alta.) . 0. > walaapa. <2: . 124, 493 585,811 64,969 133,359 657,919 73, 803 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. 34,025 160, 238 16,737 36, 720 182,084 19, 463 
2 FGETS ERS is ea Senn oe ore 39, 704 183,395 20,560 40,872 196,779 22,472 
Beenailcon, Onte..b.. ose. eeeh cde ees 141,826 725,448 86,301 151,637 813,346 97,193 
REMI. -RAIE 5... ERR B srcheres BRL: 29,612 131,883 10,786 31, 266 144,685 8, 802 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont........ 45,319 217,820 25,436 49 693 247 , 837 29 , 028 
BMIPL TOT RYE See oh ccc cibrc acne ca delhcmoichoreleatione 69 , 023 328 , 933 38, 225 Ganboll 369, 850 43,607 
meonereal, Ques .:.. Gg...) . gh 682,101 | 3,878,775 346, 874 732,120 | 3,781,667 278, 738 
New Westminster, B.C............. 38, 406 190, 087 20,252 42, 839 219,876 23,591 
Niagara Falls, Ont............0.056> 18,993 90,878 9,669 19,598 97,870 10,497 
Reman A Ont. Se...) NS)  ... se doe, fo 29 , 537 154,820 19,511 31, 753 184, 807 23 , 825 
NEOUS. sh cs th cen Silence oo ss 124,172 638, 764 77,425 130, 524 693,320 84,041 
Mmrenee uC. . ...- bee ths me Bod. D2: 97,134 453, 796 40,685 103, 796 509, 162 34,097 
MPA SASK... 5 aks sb ao8c cubis dace 45,144 215,596 26 , 028 47,492 232 On 27,091 
ei Catharines, Ont... ..7.%. 2... J68- te 35, 863 185, 926 21,670 40, 282 221) 322 25,971 
RM INS | NGS boss cac sce ttle sees 6 24, 226 106, 726 11,654 26, 907 123,320 13, 249 
Bere robin 5. * aie GAs sc. Pah. BE 25,749 111,819 10,796 26, 983 118,540 11,951 
BCA GOON, SASK. 4 6 6 5e. ois wreele caren e 6 + 34,472 158 , 364 18, 123 38, 763 183,614 20,843 
mer brooke; Que... iis5 22. ol. Sele ses 22,706 99,826 8,619 24 , 329 108, 452 6, 562 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 33, 867 166, 870 17,706 37,068 191, 849 20, 560 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S........ 23 , 264 99 , 282 8, 247 24,987 108,618 8,965 
PMREON ONL... sp cede ees gels ces ees 762,741 | 3,893,189 509,961 809,769 | 4,309,212 562,161 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C... 250,820 | 1,294,699 163, 207 274,145 | 1,467,884 181,104 
KEE. DES OARS Seely Cainer} Sameera 51,979 247,245 26,755 56, 744 285,574 31,512 
Memcsor, Ont. oF.. AvaG LEG... ag. Bhs 61,075 322,374 37,379 68 , 822 380,712 44 331 
Baines, Man... ccs cso. s cle cee cas 173,070 795,104 91,564 179,475 854, 664 98 , 063 
Murer localities: -......0.....----0s- 2,154,810 | 9,603,681 916,585 || 2,358,555 | 10,956,381 996, 1238 
PR OUAIS ccrtey eo cco wae ode 5,301,219 | 25,173,953 | 2,719,201 | 5,728,942 28,341,841 2,879,342 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1964 and 1965 


1965 
Occupational Class 
a ex ee = ree as 
axpayers ncome 1 axpayers ncome 
Adicsaed Payable! Aatesaaa Payablel 
No. $’000 $000 No. $’000 $’000 

Pariners acc, bs. oroe ark Le Oke 106,614 526,977 52,301 119,511 612,633 60,591 | 
Risttermen. \ 08... oa8tt nes Geto 5,755 28 , 893 3,025 5,476 29,985 3,370 | 

Professionals— 
Accountantalew, varcenre se eee we 4,793 62,411 12,686 5,184 69,714 12,748 | 
Medical, doctors 03.5.0). ..... 2050 15, 182 326,019 83 , 429 15,410 357 , 963 84,712 
Deéntists}.c see. wok, Re 5,102 76, 067 16,105 5,000 84,069 16,570 | 
Lawyers and notaries........... 8,328 143,921 35,183 8,374 160,710 37,005 | 
Engineers and architects........ 2,621 44 035 10,648 2,767 53,344 11,509 
HOMPLOY C0S/ conti ald. dy. tancdscastt« 4,606,207 | 20,882,428 | 2,128,193 || 4,978,382 | 23,544,991 2,260,573 | 
aI eSTROR) wee oe eee ON eS oc 59,723 401, 484 ole ou 66, 185 469 , 763 57,425 
Business proprietors... ............. 224,153 | 1,278,345 1538 ,320 233,670 | 1,395,723 155,488 © 
INV ORUORS oid Bt as tks 160,452 | 1,032,838 146, 264 130,109 890,031 115,204 
Pensioners. .vid. 282 Bese! Cott 78,943 254, 274 16,226 91,719 308 , 839 19,892 
All others. .05 We OU Sete: | 23, 346 116,261 15,064 66,798 364,076 44 305 | 
OCIS sede syne 5,301,219 | 25,173,953 | 2,719,201 || 5,728,942 | 28,341,841 2,879,342 | 


a a I Ee 
1 Includes old age security tax. 


17.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1964 and 1965 
ee eee es See 


ad Bite Taxpayers ee, Payable! oT | 

Income 

1964 | 1965 | 1964 1965 1964 | 1965 | 1964 | 1965 

wD) No. No $’000 sooo | goo | soo | ¢ | $ 
Under $1,000.........000600- 28,763 | 34,859|  14,779| 18,958 | 1,744! 2,007| 61 58 
$ 1,000 and under $ 2,000....| 644,711 | 660,276 | 1,007,385 | 1,030,711 | 39,155 | 36,4811 61 55 
$2,000 “  §3,000....| 909,264) 932,921 | 2,285,332 | 2,352,625 | 149,531 | 142,701 | 164) 153. 
$3,000 “ — $ 5,000....|1,913,838 |1,044,600 | 7,612,360 | 7,743,620 | 606,490 | 580,876 317] 299. 
$5,000 “ $10,000... ./1,562,635 |1,860,115 10,151,805 {12,229,163 |1,064,008 |1,190,870 | 681 | 640 | 
$10,000 “ — $25,000....| 214,184 | 263,900 | 2,960,463 | 3,626,877 | 504,031 | 550,012 | 2,353 | 2,084 
$25,000 “  $50,000....] 22,046 | 26,612 | 756,835 | 885,242 | 211,463 | 222,760 | 9,216 | 8,371. 
$5,000 or ove et 4,878| 5,659 | 385,204 | 455,250 | 142,779 | 153,626 | 29,270 | 27,147 
Totals ee 5,301,219 |5, 723,942 125,173,953 |28,341,841 |2,719,201 [2,879,342 | 513 | 503 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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19.—Corporation Taxable Income, by Industry Group by Size of Total Assets, 1965 
(Millions of dollars) 


Agriculture,} Mining, 
Asset Size Forestry, | Quarrying, Manu- Con- Utilities 


Fishing Oil Wells facturing struction 

Under 100/000 RES. Battem. cc ones cdneccsseteaens 0.2 —4,.2 7.2 15.6 4.6 
100;000: 10.2495 OOO a.wevoronskencrorvonsnote noreseler vanrietniaretesiars 3.4 —3.9 35.4 25.8 11.4 
250,000 tO.999;099 . oc Marcas sexetporaseiacts ole MemerenOnenere 1.8 — 108.3 24.1 19.1 
1,000;000: 0479997990 oo vec. ote. cfe wtnrste stele tet siesine elses 3.5 Oo. 275.5 14.0 39.2 
5,000,000:to 24;999:999). se.tenre. tr. tea tenht. owes ee 4.9 25.0 408.3 9.1 53.6 
Over'25 000000 erestensc eerie cee ete 4.0 89.0 1, 187-3 —3.8 290.7 
Net: Daxable: Income}: Seem eee es ec ces 17.8 111.4 2,022.0 84.8 418.6 
Add:Lax Josses B®. . :'5).G8 See op toe eee ee sl: 16.9 61.2 167.4 65.3 117.5 

Totals, Taxable Income................. 34.7 162.6 2,189.4 150.1 536.1 

: Finance, 
Ee ee eee Insurance, | Services Total 
zs Real Estate 

Under 100000 Rae ccc tat olathe stastichicheis cists ¢ oro cacert 17.5 30.9 12.9 20.5 105.2 
100;000'fo 2495990. «4.1. Retreats ANe oo csc ciecererte 48.6 46.3 32.3 26.3 225.6 
250 000EG 999 900 een n aioe tree eee nio ate 94.9 40.2 ye 42.9 30.0 361.3 
18000; 000:0 4,999;999) bas ct. c. ccla sates on ome seat 93.5 32.8 23.3 26.2 513.0 
5; 000000" C0 24, 9994999) eet ee ee ee te 77.0 260 31.6 10.0 651.9 
Over-25,000;000. 38; haere cee re oe nate 46.9 112.4 357.7 2.0 2,085.9 
Neti Taxable Incomes. :, scctcson ethno aoceden: 378.4 294.9 500.7 115.0 3,948.6 
Add-lax l0ssest a itetie teen ae 53.2 34.7 126.4 47.3 679.9 

Totals, Taxable Income................. 431.6 329.6 627.1 162.3 4,623.5 


Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 


From Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec levied succession 
duties, the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under the 
terms of the federal-provincial tax agreements (see p. 1010). However, British Columbia 
re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. The in- 
cidence of the estate tax is discussed at pp. 1022-1023. Federal revenue from succession 
duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 1966 amounted.to $108,352,379. In 
the same year, provincial revenues from succession duties in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia were $35,927,000, $56,968,000 and $14,992,000, respectively. 


Excise Taxes 
Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 


are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 in Table 20. 


20.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Commodity 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 
ees Tax sid, Mh. ks ee Poe eee ee ee ed ee 1,204,609,934 | 1,395,128,921 1,513, 565,998 
Other Excise Taxes— . 
Automobiles. ...2. 2 2.5 bets 5M gues MBs og aR ee Beene 239 — _ 
Cigarettes, tobacco\and Cigars aes: Gas. 42. oo tee een 218, 348 , 946 238 , 080,357 251,434,853 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etC................00ce eens 6,864, 180 7,935,585 8,878,785 
Matches and lighters Soe Mla Dae Ss: CES. OOS. 5 Bee ee 1,181,009 1,228,556 1,197, 252 
Television sets, radios, tubes and phonographs............. 20,021,718 26 , 960, 462 31, 186, 862 
oilet preparations, 24.0. : Gedews $5... $8. 8.2. eS 12,790,734 14,113,979 15,476,344 
Wines: 2.4 ae ee ee ee eee ee eee. cee ee ee 4,092,094 4,401,603 4,751,633 
Sundry commfoditiess..& w 2. Anis es. . S550. 1g dee Ok 1,426, 558 e 12 t85)240 1,194,217 
Interest and penalties, Sa OS SG... alae ae 1,208, 554 1,620,049 1,951,490 
Less refunds and. drawbaeks'u a) 3 ..........e ce eee —346, 938 —347, 733 —485, 455 
Totals... <3: Bccgeicns Aegean: «cook ais bots oe 1,473,692,018 | 1,691,307,019 | 1,829,146,979 


1 Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks; excludes tax credited to the old age security fund. 
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Excise Duties 


Gross excise duties collected are given in the following statement for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966. The totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 9 
because refunds and drawbacks are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may 
be granted when domestic spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in 
limited quantities for medicinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research 
laboratories, public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial 
government aid. 


Item 1965 1966 
$ $ 
AO PARI ARE Fe on ie Re EN 134,716,066 156,941,992 
MGED OF TIALS LIQUOR. cece cecswecsccqeaSecscprccscserestsescccces 105,386, 115 107,917,323 
Tobacco and Cigarettes.........sceecccccceccrcscccecsscesssscecs 176,129,508 186,065,386 
AQATS Stat paicec eve terce vice sles ete'else ne oie ERG Dee Rae Cece a ees © 1,088, 218 1,001,362 
MAGN CCS ee ee oro one Milnes oa clarele tis Sie elec cles s'eisieie sais sisielse's 32,419 33, 897 
Toes ee cnppeedectt ese eich te perereee ~ 417, 302, 326 451,959,960 


Section 4,—Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
| and Shared-Cost Programs* 


During the past decade there has been a rapid increase in federal expenditures on 
joint federal-provincial programs. These programs take three forms: (1) the Federal 
Government contributes financial assistance to a program administered by a province; 
(2) the federal and provincial governments each assume the sole responsibility for the 
construction, administration and financing of separate aspects of a joint project; or (3) the 
province contributes financially to a joint program administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. i. 

The first category of joint programs is by far the most common and such programs 
are commonly called conditional grant programs. They are characterized by the Federal 
Government agreeing to make money available to a province on certain conditions, such 


_ conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be applied. 


In addition, the province may be required to make a financial contribution to the program, 
to provide certain facilities, and to maintain the program at certain specified standards. 
The various programs in the welfare field are good examples of conditional grant programs, 
Under the old age assistance program, the Federal Government undertakes to share with 
a province the cost of assistance to persons who have attained the age of 65 years to the 
extent of 50 p.c. of a monthly assistance allowance of $75; the recipient, besides being 
above a certain age, must have been a resident of Canada for 10 years and his income, 
including the assistance, must not be in excess of $1,260 a year if unmarried, $2,220 if 
matried, and $2,580 if married to a blind spouse. The provinces are entrusted with the 
administration of the program and are required-to bear the administrative costs as well as 
one half of the monthly allowance. anreoie ots 2 8 pi : 
Although the old age assistance program, with its specification of the standards for 
eligibility, the level of the allowance and the federal share. of the joint costs, is characteristic 
of conditional grant programs, there are some in which the conditions-are nominal. » For 


* As at March 1967. _ Prepared in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


Additional Readings:—_ , ar ais Rie wars ; 
Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32), Toronto, Canadian 
. . Tax. Foundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations - Division, Department of Finance, Federal- 
~ Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes, 1962, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1963, $3 
_»: (Catalogue No. F2-2563). Appendix’ to House. of Commons Debates of Sept. 10, 1964. Statutes of Canada 
1964-65, c. 54. 
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example, under the Canada Assistance Plan the Federal Government undertook to share 
one half of the cost of welfare paid to recipients in need, the scale and conditions of the 


assistance to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be said that the old age ~ 


assistance program conformed to the traditional pattern of conditional grants, whereas the 
Canada Assistance Plan marks an approach in which flexibility and adaptability to local 
circumstances is allowed to modify insistence on a national uniform standard. 


The federal transfers to the provinces in respect of the conditional grant programs 
increased from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated $1,348,795 in 
1966-67. The increase was attributable largely to the introduction of the hospital insurance 
and diagnostic services program in 1958, to the increase in the level of old age assistance, 
disabled persons’ and blind persons’ allowances, and to the enlargement and reorientation 


of unemployment assistance and the Canada Assistance Plan (see pp. 332-333). In 1966- 


67, federal contributions to the programs in respect of hospital and diagnostic services and 
unemployment assistance and the Canada Assistance Plan were estimated at $569,893,000 
and $180,218,000, respectively. 


Joint programs in the second category—those in which the federal and provincial 


governments accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project—are not numerous 
and are generally of a public works type. The irrigation prdjects carried out jointly by 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. 
Mary’s and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta are of this nature, as is the bridge being built 


between Ontario and Quebec at Portage du Fort. In the St. Mary’s irrigation project, 
the Federal Government has undertaken the responsibility for the construction of all main | 


reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta has assumed responsibility for 
the construction of the distribution system and the development and colonization of the 
new irrigable areas. 


Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The South Saskatchewan River Dam is an example; Canada 
undertook to pay the costs of the Dam in the first instance, with Saskatchewan subsequently | 
reimbursing Canada for one quarter of the federal expenditures (up to a maximum of | 
$25,000,000) on the dam and reservoir. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the costs re- | 


covered from Saskatchewan on account of such expenditures amounted to $4,797,354. 


The increasing number and extent of conditional grant and shared-cost programs has — 


occasioned some provincial criticisms and misgivings. It has been argued that the pre- 
ponderant occupancy of the direct tax field in the postwar years by the Federal Government 
encouraged the growth of such programs as the provinces were denied the revenues that 


would have enabled them to provide equivalent programs themselves. At the 1964 
Federal-Provincial Conference, the Province of Quebec proposed that a province be given 
the option to assume full administrative and financial responsibility for certain joint | 


programs upon the Federal Government making available to that province the necessary 
additional tax room. The ‘‘contracting-out” proposal was referred to a federal-provincial 
committee of officials for consideration. Asa consequence of their consideration, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, in a letter to the provincial Premiers dated Aug. 15, 1964, proposed a 
temporary measure permitting a province to contract out of certain programs for an 
interim period pending the development of more permanent arrangements. Parliament 
approved the necessary legislation—the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act—in April 1965. Under the Act, the Government of Canada was authorized to enter 
into agreements with any province that wished to contract out of certain conditional grant 
programs. The nature and number of programs were itemized in the schedules to the Act. 


Schedule I listed the major conditional grant programs of a continuing nature which a 
province might contract out of, and Schedule II listed smaller and more transient programs. 
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The Schedule I programs were: (1) hospital insurance; (2) old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances, disabled persons’ allowances, and the welfare portion of unemployment assist- 
ance; (3) the technical and vocational training programs for youths who were not yet mem- 
bers of the labour force; and (4) the health grant program, except those elements that 
involved research and demonstration. The Schedule II programs were: (1) agricultural 
lime assistance; (2) the forestry programs; (3) hospital construction grants; (4) camp- 
grounds and picnic areas; and (5) the roads to resources program. 


If a province wished to contract out of a Schedule I program, it had to enter into a 
supplemental agreement in which it undertook to assume full responsibility for the admini- 
stration and financing of the program. The Federal Government undertook to ensure that 
the province received revenue equivalent to the fiscal burden it assumed. The Federal 


Government undertook to (a) abate by a specified percentage the federal individual income 


tax on the income of residents of the province; (6) pay an associated equalization; and (c) 
make an operating cost adjustment. The operating cost adjustment payment or recovery 
was to ensure that a province did not suffer or benefit financially through assuming the 
financing of the federal share of the former joint program. Because of their smaller size 
and lack of continuity, the compensation associated with contracting out of a Schedule I 
program did not provide for federal tax abatement or associated equalization payments. 
The compensation for these programs was to be paid directly to the province by the federal 
Minister of Finance. 


The freedom of a province to vary the nature and condition of a program which it has 
contracted out of differed between the Schedule I and Schedule II programs. Under the 


Act, a supplemental agreement with respect to a Schedule I program could vary the condi- 


tions of the original agreement only as to the manner in which Canada would contribute to 
the program and the manner in which accounts were submitted. A supplemental agreement 
for a Schedule II program might require the program to be continued as in the original 
authority or it might allow a province to substitute a provincial program having substantial- 
ly similar objectives. 

The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act was designed to provide for 
an interim period during which a province might assume greater administrative and finan- 
cial responsibility for the enumerated programs and during which time more permanent 


arrangements governing joint programs might be devised. The length of the interim period 


was set out in the Act for each program and varied from Mar. 31, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1970. 
The tax abatement associated with Schedule I programs was also set out in the Act and 
varied from 1 p.c. for the health grant program to 14 p.c. for hospital insurance. 


The Province of Quebec alone availed itself of the above legislation and entered into 
agreements contracting out of all Schedule I programs and one Schedule II program, the 
forestry program. At the federal-provincial meetings in September and October 1966, the 
Federal Government proposed a slightly revised contracting-out arrangement to the prov- 
inces who had not taken advantage of the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act. The Federal Government proposed to abate, for the period 1967-70, 17 p.c. of the 
personal income tax in those provinces that would take over the financial responsibility 
for the hospital insurance, welfare (i.e., Canada Assistance Plan) and health grant pro- 
grams. ‘To ensure fiscal equity, equalization and operating cost adjustment payments 
were to be associated with the abatement. As the technical and vocational program was 
being discontinued in its existing form, the offer did not apply to that program. None of 
the nine provinces to whom the offer applied accepted the offer. In consequence, the 
legislation governing the contracting-out arrangements with Quebec was amended to in- 
elude the Canada Assistance Plan and to extend the interim period to Mar. 31, 1970 for 
the welfare programs and health grant program. 
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1046 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Section 5.—Provincial Government Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 


certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce com- 
parable statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. The fiscal 
years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 22 shows net general revenue and expenditure 
of provincial governments for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 and Tables 23 and 24 
give details of such revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1965. 


“Net general revenue” and “net general expenditure” are arrived at by first analysing the - 


combined revenues and expenditures of capital account, current or ordinary account and 
those working capital funds and special funds for which separate accounts are kept. Then 
the following types of revenue are deducted from revenue and offset against related ex- 
penditure: interest, premium, discount and exchange; institutional revenue; and grants- 
in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments. Table 25 gives details of 
the amounts paid to other governments by provincial governfnents, sce ALTA to nature 
of payment. 


22.—Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Province or Territory 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 

Newfoundland 64,461 68 , 859 76,131 80,991 94,279 
Prince Edward Island 16,093 17,877 19, 200 19,325 21,319 
Nova Scotia 92,225 102,259 113,788 |; 113,667 129,348 
New Brunswick 86,628 84, 255 90,121 94,623 109,479 
CIO D G Oiptarstairee sie ats-serlanoterwroramnrcuctatecensaltty- sebene Oem 640,711 758, 110 864, 589 948 ,355 1,239,841 
Ontario 833, 128 927, 113 1,095,310 | 1,181,895 1,358, 235m 
Manitoba 104,145 118. 020 130,615 136, 233 162,477 
Saskatchewan 148, 920 156,651 201, 283 216,907 236, 408 
Alberta 245, 483 272,978 293,917 319,708 383, 111 
British Columbia 320, 288 346, 420 363, 927 398, 490 463,776 
SGKON Dermihoryss ci te eee kM 2,308 2,357 3, 423 4,183 4,704 
Northwest Territories... ...5.2..+..is<crsactecee 1,744 1,861 3,510 4,170 4,558 

Canada ooo o oct cae ee ca ee 2,556,134 | 2,856,760 | 3,255,814 | 3,518,547 4,207,530 

Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE! 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 

Newiougdiand .2.. 0.4 3.0 oak aaah aoe 74,713 83, 559 100, 868 105, 216 125,973 
Prince Edward Island), & . 2.40 5.ss'00h«. ecb Ea 15,386 19,351 22,545 22,499 24,344 
INOVa meotia.” 7. .che bid aot. eee ee 111,689 107, 559 113,180 125,408 132,427 
New Brunswick... es: Macel ses Slee soe ee 94, 868 94,719 100, 954 112,045 117,381 
QUODeG. 1.58 6c eons OPA ee Cee ee 749 , 296 847,612 951,953 1,096,815 1,437,037 
OnbaLIO:. 26 cis deine oREan chee te Boi ae es 937,308 | 1,036,709 | 1,172,444 | 1,240,240 1,381,400 
Manitoba <4 i ih... tea les ae ee 137,055 137, 237 146, 479 162,238 184,874 
Paskatchowan.J....: 0.9 Gone ee ee 150,027 158,744 178,992 208, 857 226 , 463 
AlbOrias 2203 44. ioe ee ed ee ee 266,314 279,128 282 , 263 276,034 310,797 
British Columbia 331,476 338, 567 356, 867 392,370 406,817 
Yukon Territory 2,610 2,925 4,934 4,616 4,907 
Northwest Territories 2,033 2,167 3,951 4,027 4,694 

Canad. .... 35 5.5 hsbc son seo eee ee 258¢2,9¢0 3,108,277 | 3,435,430 | 3,750,365 4,357,114 


1 Excludes debt retirement. 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 1051 
ane aE 
Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 26 shows total bonded debt, by province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1964-66. Table 27 shows that the majority of bond issues are payable in 
Canada. Table 28 provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial govern- 
ments as at Mar. 31, 1966. 
26.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1964-66 
I en nn 


| Average | Average Average | Average 
_ Province and Year re Interest | Term of || Province and Year wee Interest | Term of 
: Rate Issue . Rate Issue 
| $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
: 
~ Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
| IS a eae 154,364 5.41 20.0 TOG Be cx Bee oe tees 2,047,107 4.35 21.4 
MMEOOD se. on oes wes 180, 400 5.48 20.8 19GG6R ame: he. ee 2,264, 646 4.60 21.3 
ME LODO «ox Scho oe ciesele es 211,871 5.61 2hed 
| Manitoba— 
| Prince Edward 9G Ae tse clacton ont et 301,610 4.36 15.9 
| Island— 1 OG ee ess «cet srororeeee 295,149 4.43 16.2 
| | SAP anor 31,604 5.02 16.7 LOG GHA ee cso Gaiters 294,706 4.52 16.8 
OOD ao ees on Baie 3 37,904 5.10 bifies 
MOU Ou. os ge RE ae oe sles 41, 562 5.28 18.3 Saskatchewan— 
| 196483, Wo, Pe Sha eo 559, 120 4.69 19.0 
Nova Scotia— LOG 58.2) Jar eee oe. 595, 740 4,75 18.9 - 
| ee 344,171 4.36 18.6 SOOM A cee aeons hhc 606 , 936 4.76 19.1 
000.8 v6. we 365, 282 4.37 19.4 
Cale Seana oe a ee 376,393 4.48 19.7 Alberta— 
| (ee le aealied ghee ae 10,983 | 2.83 18.8 
| New Brunswick— TO a eae <a 9, 480 2.84 19.5 
| “GAS ae a ae 262,980 4.38 19.4 196 Ghapvachsdooee eee oe 8, 283 2.86 20.0 
OE tes Cai ereecnale ar 284, 984 4.50 20.3 
| MOGGeR Sauk cel cap oss + 297,090 4.57 20.9 — ||British Columbia— 
TG GAS). Sanco ete ers 74,007 3.42 24.2 
| Quebec— 196 5ee. bet ioe eases 70,411 3.44 24.6 
| MOE, oy Sir oe Stat chee: 974,957 4.74 17.2 1OGGR AS os Ms oe ssi = 70,211 3.44 24.6 
| MOG DER ti tAicwiee Sh alone 1,085,728 4.94 17.4 | ——_qg—|\— 
TAGE eee Sete Se Ps eks + 1,340,812 5.07 17.4 |\Totals— 
| LOGR ie. os See: 4,651,116 4.47 19.6 
Ontario— 9G 5. 4.5. teas es 4,972,185 4.57 19.7 
OG ites ess sip terecs Sheiatsls = 1,937,320 4,29 21.6 T9CGE 4k. a 5,512,510 4.74 19.8 


97.—Gross Bonded Debt! (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1964-66 


Payable in— 1964 1965 1966 

} 

; $7000 $'000 $'000 

! 

| RE Re ree eer ae er eer er rn 3,672,442 3,939,482 4,390, 263 

ence Trees ah Fa Mok t = se le Diaiewh irosias Gob ougele ss <Sie witha Se wate ees — — _— 

| Bertin ANG GC ANACA a Binaccls cia dajesn Sipe a ereverel g cchiovgieegheree ne wecwe _ _— _— 

eA a ee 2c oe ee ee 884,910 945,146 1,006, 202 

| 

_ United States and Canada...........-..ssseeeeeeeneree nese ees 52,148 50,654 84,070 

_ Britain, United States and Canada............eceeeeeeeeeeeees 32,513 27,800 22,872 

Wwitzorland. 25.26... ccceceeeecreseereeteneeteeeeeee een nt eats 9,103 9,103 9,103 
J 2 GR eee) A ee eee, 2 4,651,116 4,972,185 5,512,510 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 1053 


Te eee one ceereeeee—eee 
Section 6.—Municipal Government Finance 


Municipal Taxation.—Table 29 shows, for the year 1964, local taxes levied by 
municipalities and by some school authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the 
year. Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, these figures should 
not be used as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal 
taxation. 
29.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1964 


New- Prince Nova 4 = 
Item found- | Edward Saatia Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
land Island wick na 
MeaxAtiOn TEVENUC. . Joss... sce. cede ewe e sees $’000 6,935 3,913 48 ,950 39,250 | 449,734 805,515 
“Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
GIG See ie, Cees eens Grete recarrsarae™ $’000 6,333 3,630 47,517 38 , 393 i 804,444 
Percentage of taxation revenue.......... p.c. 91.31 92.77 97.07 97.82 oa 99.87 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $’000 2,782 1,131 15, 267 13,787 61,3751 84,590 
Percentage of taxation revenue.......... p.c: 40.11 28 .90 31.19 35.13 ae 10.50 
ee 
North- 
! Manitoba oe Alberta pan A ‘Tent oe. 
a tories 
| eaxation FEVENUC.....025...0ccecesseceeees $’000 94,889 | 100,235 | 147,776 | 178,002 232 499 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
) Mead es. 2 hs. Fs Gh ee tone Gwais te ewe $’000 92,529 97,669 | 145,322 | 175,619 219 482 
Percentage of taxation revenue.........- p.c. 97.51 97.44 98 .34 98.66 94.39 96.59 
) Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $’000 16,575 19,401 27 , 804 7,092 126 122 
Percentage of taxation revenue.......... p.c. 17.47 19.36 18.81 3.98 54.31 24.45 


ee tu ts es SS Sa SES SS "SSSI 


1 Data for Quebec schools not available. 


Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 30, 31 and 32 show com- 
parative totals and details of current revenue and expenditure of municipal governments, 
by province, and Table 33 sets out the direct and indirect debt of local governments for 
the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1964. 


| 39.—Current Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1964 


nT 


| 

| 

! : Current Current : : Current Current 
Province Revenue! |Expenditure? Province or Territory Revenue! |Expenditure? 
| $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 

| 

twewfoundland................ 10,605 9,978 || Saskatchewan................ 138,540 136, 900 

! Prince Edward Island......... 4,739 ARGO) Al betta. me «tite in te stetepelert> 216,751 215,338 

| BRA SCOULAS ta cc eee wees 64,685 64,497 || British Columbia............ 250, 849 248 ,351 
leNew Brunswick........:....++ 56,817 55,999 || Yukon Territory............. 560 518 
MUGHGC, . Fo. os Fis. ecse ce canes 615,338 616,044 || Northwest Territories....... 971 924 
GATTO. foo. bes saeco sce cees 1,067,449 1,052,280 | 
BENT) 0%: yn a a 118,532 118,307 Canada). 3.3. bia ee 2,545,836 | 2,523,812 

\ es 2 SS ee Se ee 


1 Includes surplus from previous years (see Table 31). ? Includes deficit from previous years (see Table 32). 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TRENDS IN ECONOMIC 
AGGREGATES* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvt of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to business men concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In the other tables in which the data 
are expressed in current dollars, year-to-year changes must be considered in relation to 
price changes over the period. 


* Sections 1 and 2 were prepared in the National Accounts, Production and Productivity Division, and Sections 
3, 4and 5 in the Balance of Payments and Financial Flows Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Section 
6 was prepared by the authorities concerned. 
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The tables on pp. 1064-1069 cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Definitions are as follows:— 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings — 


of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 


production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the | 
current period by Canadian factors of production. ‘It is equal to national income plus net _ 


indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether _ 


or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 


from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 


service gratuities ) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure-—Gross national expenditure measures the same aggregate 


as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services at market — 


prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, to govern- _ 


ments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to non- 
residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1966 


The Canadian economy in 1966 registered still another strong advance as continued 
high levels of demand in the domestic sector together with buoyant conditions abroad 
pushed the gross national product (GNP) to a level of $57,700,000,000, a figure 10.8 p.c. 
above that for 1965. With the economy operating at high levels of employment, the 
resulting pressures on prices and costs were evident in a 4.6 p.c. advance in prices which 
reduced the 10.8-p.c. GNP gain to one of 5.9 p.c. in real terms. This compared with an 


increase of 9.9 p.c. in GNP in 1965 which was reduced to a volume gain of 6.8 p.c. after 


accounting for price advances of 2.9 p.c. Much of the 1966 gain occurred in the first quarter 
of the year when GNP increased 43 p.c. (partly reflecting the estimated value of the 1966 
record grain crop of $1,564,000,000 which was $263,000,000 higher than the value of the 
1965 crop), the strongest quarterly advance in the current expansion. Although increases 
in demand in that ‘quarter were broadly based, certain special factors contributed both 
to a marked rise in exports and to a fractional gain in imports, thus substantially reducing 
the import balance. The quarter-to-quarter gains in GNP for the remainder of the year. 


were more moderate—about 2 p.c. in the second quarter, less than 1 p.c. in the third | 


quarter when strikes were a major factor, and 2 p.c. in the fourth quarter. 


For 1966 as a whole, there were gains in.a wide range of final expenditure categories. — 


For the third successive year, business spending on plant and equipment was a dominant 
factor, investment in these categories increasing by nearly 18 p.c. compared with an advance 
of 20 p.c. in each of the two preceding years. At the provincial and municipal leyels, 
government capital spending reinforced demands by the business sector so that total. 
public and private outlays on plant and equipment rose by more than 18 p.c. For the 
second successive year, outlays on new housing showed only fractional gains. A sharp 
decline in mortgage loan approvals by conventional lenders contributed to the marked drop 
in the number of apartment units started; single family units started showed a slight 
decrease. Investment in business inventories was maintained at a rate only slightly lower 
than that of 1965. 
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Government expenditures on goods and services, including capital goods, increased 
more than 16 p.c. over 1965. Increased outlays on salaries and wages were an important 
part of the over-all change. In this area, retroactive wage payments together with increased 
salary rates to the Armed Forces and to the public service at the various levels of govern- 
ment, some of which involved adjustments over a period of years, accounted for most of 
therise. Entirely as a result of Canada and Quebec pension plan contributions, the surplus, 
on a national accounts basis, for all levels of government combined increased somewhat 
in 1966. Exclusive of these contributions, the federal surplus narrowed by about 
$440,000,000 and the provincial-municipal deficit widened by about $240,000,000. 


Consumer spending was about 9 p.c. higher in 1966; with personal disposable income. 
increasing by 93 p.c., personal net savings rose.. Prices of consumer goods increased by 
33 p.c. as compared with a rise of 2 p.c. in 1965. Durable goods spending as a whole rose 
by 4 p.c. but there was no increase over 1965 in spending on automobiles in contrast to 
marked increases in each of the four preceding years. Outlays on non-durable goods and 
services increased by 93 p.c. and 9 p.c., respectively. 


Demand for Canadian goods on world markets increased by 16 p.c. over 1965, in con- 
trast to a growth of 63 p.c. in 1965 over 1964. Exports of wheat to countries such as the 
Soviet Union and Mainland China, together with a large gain in exports of automobile 
products mainly to the United States, accounted for about one half of a $1,600,000,000. 
gain in merchandise exports. Imports rose 15 p.c. The Jan. 1, 1965 Canada- United States 
Automotive Agreement resulted in a swelling in imports of automotive products but the 
historically unfavourable trade balance on these products narrowed in 1966 by over 
$100,000,000. Investment outlays caused a further significant increase in imports of 
machinery and equipment. Although the surplus on merchandise transactions increased 
by about $100,000,000, this improvement was offset by a larger deficit on non-merchandise 
current transactions, resulting in a widening of the current account deficit by $72,000,000, 
on a national accounts basis. 


On the income side, the salient features of 1966 were an increase in labour income of 
nearly 13 p.c. that was one of the largest year-to-year gains since 1951, a 34-p.c. rise in 
farm income resulting from a record western grain crop, and a fractional decline in corpora- 
tion profits following increases in this component over the past five successive years. 


On the labour supply side, a sizable increase in immigration and increasing partici- 
pation rates coupled with a decline in agricultural employment, caused the non-agricultural 
labour force to increase by 5 p.c. Non-agricultural employment rose by 53 p.c. and the 
unemployment rate for Canada was 3.6 p.c. compared with 3.9 p.c. in 1965. Work stop- 
pages resulting from industrial disputes caused a loss of close to 5,000,000 man-working 
days, more than double that of 1965. In response to such factors as the tight employment 
market and wage demands, wage rates rose sharply and greatly outpaced productivity 
gains which, in 1966, were much reduced from the 23-p.c. and 3-p.c. gains of recent years. 
The result was a notable rise in unit labour costs. 


The aggregate price increase, as measured by the implicit price index of gross national 
expenditure, was 4.6 p.c. in 1966 compared with 2.9 p.c. in 1965. Prices of personal ex- 
penditure, government expenditure and exports all increased at significantly higher rates 
in 1966 than in the preceding four years. Price increases for imports, although higher than 
in 1964 and 1965, were lower than in 1962 and 1983 when the effects of devaluation were 
evident. In business gross fixed capital formation, the rate of increase was slightly lower, 
than in 1964 and 1965, when sales taxes on production machinery and on building materials 
were increased. 


-- Considering the components of personal expenditure, there was a strong increase in 
the price of food, most of it accounted for by meats and dairy products. In services, 
there was more of an increase in the price of rents than had been noted in recent years. 
Prices associated with household services and education showed increases above 10 p.c. 
but communication showed little price change. New car prices declined over 1 p.c. but 
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prices of furniture and jewellery went up about 4 p.c. The increase of 2 p.c. in the Ontario © 
sales tax in the second quarter of the year had a significant effect on the rise in prices of | 


durables and of non-food goods as a whole. 


Components of Demand.—Total personal expenditure on goods and services reached — 
$34,800,000,000 in 1966, an increase of more than 83 p.c. over 1965. A gain of 93 p.c. in | 
personal disposable income permitted not only this level of spending but also a sharp — 


increase in the level of personal saving. Although all three major components of consumer 


expenditure shared in the rise, which was the largest percentage increase since 1952, the - 


gain was somewhat unevenly distributed and of a different pattern than that of the two 
preceding years. Non-durables showed a 93-p.c. gain compared with increases of 63 p.c. 
and 7% p.c. in 1964 and 1965, respectively. (In real terms, the increases were around 5 


p.c. for each of the three years.) Durables showed a 4-p.c. rise in 1966, the lowest since © 
1961 and considerably below the increases of 10} p.c. and 113 p.c. in 1964 and 1965. The 
9-p.c. increase in expenditure on services matched the gain of 1964 and was about 1 p.c. | 


above that of 1965. 


The large increase in outlays on non-durable goods was broadly based, although much | 
of it represented price rises rather than gains in real terms... For example, food outlays - 
were up by about 74 p.c. in value terms but only by 1 p.c. in real terms; clothing by 6 
p.c. (value) and 2 p.c. (real); and tobacco by 6 p.c. (value) and 23 p.c. (real). Increases _ 
in outlays on alcoholic beverages and drugs and cosmetics, however, represented significant — 
gains in both real and value terms. The relatively small increase in outlays on durable goods | 
was attributable mainly to an unchanged level of purchases of new and used cars from the - 
previous year, after increases of 12 p.c. to 14} p.c. in the three preceding years. The 
over-all rise in durables was attributable to increases of 8 p.c. in toys and sporting goods, | 


7 p.c. in furniture, 94 p.c. in home furnishings and 11 p.c. in radios and appliances. The 
9-p.c. gain in services was also broadly based. Shelter, accounting for about 40 p.c. of the 
total, rose by 8% p.c. and each of total transportation services and medical expenditures 
by 8 p.c. 

Capital expenditures in 1966 amounted to $12,200,000,000, 14.7 p.c. higher than in 
the previous year. Non-residential construction and machinery and equipment outlays 
rose 19.6 p.c. and 16.0 p.c., respectively, but outlays on new housing advanced only 2.5 
p.c. Investment in plant and equipment moved from a seasonally adjusted annual rate 


of $9,900,000,000 in the first half of 1966 to $10,200,000,000 in the second half. Capital. 


expenditures for all major industrial divisions, apart from forestry and construction, were | 


higher in 1966 than in 1965. In manufacturing, advances were recorded by pulp, primary 


metals, electrical products, non-metallic minerals, petroleum and coal products, trans- | 
portation equipment, rubber, and food and beverage industries, and declines by the wood, | 


textile, printing and publishing, and chemicals industries. Mining, electric power, gas | 


and water utilities, and transportation industries made pronounced gains. Housing outlays > 


were a significantly lower percentage and mining machinery a significantly higher percen- | 


tage of business capital spending in 1966. Housing expenditures at $2,200,000,000 were 
little changed from 1965; they rose 5.8 p.c. in the first half of 1966 over the latter half of 


1965 but fell 9.1 p.c. between the first and second halves of 1966. Housing starts dropped — 
from 166,600 to 134,500; completions rose from 153,000 to 162,200; and dwellings under 
construction were 119,900 at the beginning of the year and 88,600 at the end. Single-. 


detached starts dropped only from 75,000 to 71,000 during the year but apartment starts | 


were down from 78,000 to 52,000. Business capital spending plans for 1967, as published | 


in Private and Public Investment in Canada—Outlook 1967, were unchanged in over-all level 
from 1966. Although manufacturers’ capital budgets were markedly lower in such branches | 
as pulp, primary metals, non-metallic minerals, metal fabricating and textiles, the con- | 


struction budget for electric power, gas and water utilities showed a striking increase. 


Investment in non-farm business inventories was $832,000,000 in 1966 compared | 
with $905,000,000 in 1965. However, there were marked differences in the rates of accu- | 


mulation in the four quarters of the year; there was virtually no change in the rate in the 
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first quarter, a substantial gain of close to $1,400,000,000 in the second quarter partly 
as a result of a build-up of automobile stocks associated with a sharp drop in new car sales, 
a decline to $600,000,000 in the third quarter partly as a result of strike effects and partly 
because of a drawing down of new car inventories, and an only fractional increase in the 
fourth quarter. For the year as a whole, investment in inventories at the manufacturing 
level accounted for about 60 p.c. of the total accumulation. The major part took place 
in the durable goods producing industries, about 40 p.c. of which was concentrated in 
transportation industries. In the non-durable goods producing industries the movement 
was mixed, leaving on balance a relatively small accumulation. Compared with 1965, 
the 1966 rate of increase was higher in non-durable goods industries and was concentrated 
mainly in the food and the rubber industries; among durables, although the rate of in- 


 erease in transportation industries was significant, that in the primary metal, metal 


fabricating and machinery industries dropped substantially. For manufacturing as a 
whole, the average stock-to-shipments ratio for 1966 was higher than the average for 1965. 


Moderate increases were recorded in the stocks of wholesale and retail traders in 1966. 
About 70 p.c. of the increase in the stocks of wholesale traders resulted from a general 
increase in the stocks of durable goods. Compared with 1965, the increases in the stocks 
of wholesalers were lower in durables and higher in non-durables. The average stock-to- 
sales ratio for the year was above the average of the current expansion. A considerable 
amount of accumulation was concentrated in the holdings of retail traders in 1966. ‘There 
was a significant increase in the stocks of all non-durable goods, particularly of food, 
and there were modest increases in the stocks of durable goods. Compared with 1965, the 
durables were built up at a much reduced rate, tempered by a drawing down of stocks of 
motor vehicle dealers in the third quarter of 1966; the rate of accumulation in non-durables 
was virtually unchanged. The average stock-to-sales ratio for the year was above the 
average of the current expansion. 


During 1966, the deficit in Canada’s external account increased by $72,000,000 on a 
national accounts basis. This resulted from a rise of $106,000,000 in the surplus on mer- 
chandise trade—as increased export sales outpaced the climb in import demand—offset 
by a deterioration of $178,000,000 in non-merchandise trade. Much of the latter may be 
ascribed to higher deficits in the interest and dividend account and to miscellaneous services 
(business services, government expenditures, ete.) account, and also to larger official 
contributions. Merchandise exports increased by $1,581,000,000. Important export gains 


_ were made by food, feed, beverages and tobacco (mainly wheat), crude metals and non- 


metallic minerals, pulp and paper, fabricated metals, machinery and, notably, transpor- 
tation equipment. Imports rose $1,475,000,000, the increase being highlighted by imports 
of machinery required for investment purposes, other equipment and tools such as measur- 
ing and laboratory equipment, computers, other office machinery and equipment, and, 
notably, transportation equipment. Decreases in the trade surplus with Britain, other 
sterling area countries and other OECD countries in Europe were more than offset by a 
smaller trade deficit with the United States and by a substantial improvement in the 
surplus with other countries, resulting in a $106,000,000 increase in the merchandise trade 
surplus between 1965 and 1966. 


The Government Sector.—Total revenues of all levels of government combined 
(excluding inter-government transfers) reached $18,800,000,000 in 1966, an increase of 
$2,400,000,000 or almost 15 p.c. over 1965. Approximately 30 p.c. of this increase came 
from receipts resulting from the inception of the Canada and Quebec pension plans in 
January 1966. Federal receipts exclusive of the pension plan increased 8 p.c. compared 
with a 93-p.c. increase in 1965, and provincial-municipal receipts increased over 13 p.c. in 
both years. Expenditures by the various levels of government were up more sharply 
than non-pension plan receipts—14 p.c. at the federal level compared with 63 p.c. in 1965, 
and 153 p.c. at the provincial-municipal level compared with 13 p.c. in 1965. The effect 
of these various flows was to increase the surplus for all levels of government combined by 
a marginal $34,000,000; this increase was entirely attributable to the receipts from the 
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pension plans because, excluding these, the federal surplus was reduced by $444,000,000 | 
to one of $124,000, 000, and the combined provincial-municipal deficit was increased by | 


$236,000,000 to Eon a total of $558,000,000 for 1966. 


Aside from the surge in receipts from the pension plans, all components. of povertiiitan 
revenues, with the exception of revenues from the corporate income tax, increased sharply 
in 1966, mainly as a result of generally buoyant economic conditions. In addition, higher 
general retail sales tax rates in Ontario and extended tax bases in Ontario and Quebec 
reinforced revenue gains from indirect taxes. Indirect taxes for all levels of government 
increased by some 103 p.c. Revenue from direct taxes rose by $548,000,000, almost all 
contributed by personal taxes. The share of the increase going to provincial governments 


was somewhat greater than that accruing to the Federal Government because of-a further | 


abatement to the provinces of three percentage points of basic income tax on Jan. 1, 1966. 


Expenditures on goods and services for all levels of government combined rose by a striking 


163 p.c. in 1966—19 p.c. at the federal level and 15 p.c. at the provincial-municipal level. 
At the federal level, 75 p.c. of the increase occurred in outlays on non-defence goods and 
services; defence expenditures rose by 10 p.c. 


Components of Income.—Labour income in Canada was about 123 p.c. higher i in 1966 | 


than in 1965, despite the occurrence of severe industrial disputes. About ‘half of the increase 
was attributable to additional employment in the non-agricultural industries and the other 
half to increased average earnings, mostly from higher wages but in some cases from longer 
average weekly hours, particularly in construction, and more overtime. The increase in 


the number of employees came mainly from young persons leaving school and immi- ' 


grants but also from a larger percentage of women participating in the labour force. _ Partici- 
pation rates for men were virtually unchanged. Unemployment rates, on average, were 
slightly lower in 1966 than in 1965. The goods-producing industries accounted for more 
of the increase in payrolls than did the service industries—13 p.c. compared with 11 p.c.— 
although this trend was reversing toward the end of the year. The primary industries 
recorded a 73-p.c. increase in labour income, somewhat less than the average; the largest 
increase involved mining where most of the rise was in average earnings, due to both 
higher wage rates and some shift toward the more highly paid sectors, such as iron a 
petroleum. 

Manufacturing, up by 113 p.c., continued the steady increase notéd in 1965, absorbing 
almost its share of additional employment. The construction industry recorded increased 
salaries and wages of almost 25 p.c., resulting partly from a lessening of the seasonal 
decline associated with that industry and partly from greater emphasis on engineering 
projects where hourly earnings are significantly higher. The average weekly hours worked 
in the construction industry also increased. Over the year, this industry appears to have 
attracted more than the national average increase in numbers of employees... Average 
weekly earnings in construction increased by an even higher proportion. Service-producing 
industries, responsible for about 58 p.c. of wage and salary payments in Canada, had 
income increases almost as high as the goods-producing industries but with somewhat 
higher employment gains and less in average weekly earnings. The greatest gains were 
in the trade and service sections—11 p.c. and 14 p.c., respectively—which may have 
attracted more part-time employees. Proportionately lower payroll increases were evi- 
dent in transportation and other public utilities—8 p.c.; these industries, being generally 
less cyclically sensitive, experienced about average increases in earnings. Finance, insur- 
ance and real estate increased 83 p.c. Government payrolls increased by more than the 
average in 1966. Retroactive payments made in 1966 but pertaining to 1965 were partly 
responsible for the large increase of 15 p.c. in federal non-military payments but provincial 
governments also recorded a large increase of 13 p.c. In part, the rise in government 
payrolls was due to relatively low increases in earlier years. Supplementary labour income 
showed a substantial increase in 1966 of 233 p.c., mainly a result of the Canada and Quebec 
pension plans. 
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Corporation profits (before taxes and before dividends paid to non-residents) were 
$5,200,000,000 in 1966, little changed from 1965. A. quarter-to-quarter comparison 
through 1965 and 1966 indicates a rising level of profits in the second and third quarters 
of 1965 with little change in the first two quarters of 1966; following a decline in the third 
quarter, profits in the fourth quarter almost regained levels attained in the latter part of 
1965. Profits in the manufacturing group fell by about 2 p.c.; the petroleum and coal 
industry showed a gain of 25 p.c. and the rubber, wood, printing, electrical apparatus, 
chemical, and miscellaneous categories recorded relatively smaller gains, but the textile 
and paper industries declined 24 p.c. and 23 p.c., respectively, and the metal and non- 


‘metallic mineral industries both declined about 7} p.c. Wholesale trade profits advanced 


nearly 11 p.c., service trade profits nearly 16 p.c., and transportation, storage and communi- 
cation 9 p.c., but retail trade profits declined 5 p.c., mining 5 p.c., and finance, insurance 
and real estate nearly 3 p.c. 


‘Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income rose 10 p.c. over 1965 compared 
with an increase of 9 p.c. in 1965 over 1964. Government investment income for all levels 
combined rose by $172,000,000 in 1966—$45,000,000 at the federal level and $127,000,000 
at the provincial-municipal level. Subsidies to the railways in 1966 were higher than 


‘in 1965. ; 


Accrued net income of farm operators was $2.204,000,000 in 1966, 34 p.c. higher than 
in 1965. All components showed increases, the largest occurring in grain production, the 
value of the record 1966 grain crop at $1,564,000,000 was 20 p.c. above the 1965 level and 
13 p.c. above the previous record of $1,381,000,000 in 1963. Cash income from the sale 
of livestock increased by about 15 p.c. and the increase in income from other farm products 
was mainly accounted for by dairy products, partly reflecting much higher federal and 
provincial dairy subsidies, and by rapeseed and soybean crops. Because the increase in 
expenses was less than the increase in cash income, net income advanced by more than cash 
income. During 1966, net income of non-farm unincorporated business increased to 
$2,949,000,000, a figure 23 p.c. higher than the 1965 total. The service industries showed 
small increases but these were partially offset by declines in manufacturing and retail trade. 


Economic Activity in the First Nine Months of 1967 


In the first nine months of 1967, gross national product advanced 63 p.c. over the same 
period of the previous year, a considerably lower rate of increase than the nearly 11-p.c. 


~ gain for the full year 1966. Because prices rose by 44 p.c., the same rate of advance as 


for 1966, the gain in real terms was 2 p.c., reduced sharply from the 6 p.c. of the previous 
year. | 

Among categories of demand, only personal expenditure matched its 1966 rate of 
increase; all others showed substantially reduced rates of advance. The rate of increase 
in government expenditure at both the federal and provincial-municipal levels was about 
one third lower than that of 1966; the over-all increase was 103 p.c. as against 163 p.c. 
Exports and imports also increased at lower rates, 13 p.c. and 9 p.c., respectively, substan- 
tially narrowing the current account deficit. Business gross fixed capital formation 
showed the most pronounced change, advancing only fractionally after a 14}-p.c. increase 
in 1966; among its components, residential construction rose at a slightly higher rate but 
non-residential construction slumped from an advance of 193 p.c. to a decline of 3 p.c., 
and machinery and equipment from a 16-p.c. increase to an increase of 13 p.c. 


Labour income increased 10 p.c. as compared with the exceptionally high advance of 
124 p.c. in 1966. Gross corporation profits increased 1 p.c. compared with a 3-p.c. rise 
in 1966. Rent and interest income and net income of non-farm unincorporated business 
rose at higher rates than in 1966. . 


~ Significantly affecting several components of both income and demand were Expo 67 
and other centennial events. Perhaps the most dramatic influence was in the tourist 
and travel account, which shifted from a small deficit in the first nine months of 1966 
to a surplus of about $400,000,000 in the same period of 1967. 
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—Gross National Product in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1937-66 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1927-36 are given in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1009. 


Millions of Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Year Current Constant (1949) Year Current Constant (1949) 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
NOS Teter cavecstete sisacenctocisutaesk 5,257 8,820 0) Cir eee Ar 23,995 20,027 
1938 cer dosent. Sathya mire oeke 5,278 8,871 BOGS. 2's @-astetuncid edema eed 25,020 20,794 
19389 Bots Head Foca 5, 636 9,536 1954...... dye Aerts: 24,871 20, 186 
1940 shaves oe. ae 6, 743 10,911 1965 seek eee we 27,1382 21,920 
AGS. LORE 8,328 12, 486 POS Ge Sao ee 30,585 23,811 
1042 0 5 isi ts A eae weeds 10,327 14,816 195745: that caeee cee ae 31,909 24,117 
1943 3 rs gah alan oe 11,088 15,357 1958 Seid. tl, Feed 32,894 24,397 
$044 Pe ERR hc nace 11,850 15,927 1950 1. stares «nd. P nb oe 34,915 25, 242 
1945. cera siastid. craty divi ott 11,835 15, 552 1060..6:054 3 ss Seathige dates 36, 287 25, 849 
1046 ean ccuurtease vo sors 11,850 15,251 WQG Lo ietrces scree coos 7b 37,471 26,515 
pO Ge perenne enna 13,165 15, 446 IQGZ Seca setae. veuee 40,575 28, 287 
SE: Ama R= Pini 15,120 15,735 1963 Noacns ca tee ccm eiere 43,424 29,740 
TONS Fee ae al nme aes 16,343 16,343 USCS i cee os tek ane ae ak 47,393 31,650 
1 ee eee ae Ene ae 18,006 17,471 TOG Eo se. c.cks, oleate taco: 52,098 33,814 
LOR Ls $a hare ancct . 21,170 18, 547 LOG se 4 5.acopnge Se = ryt o.ere 57,738 35, 822 


2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1962-66 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1122, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1962 1963 19647 1965* 1966 

Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 20, 233 21,547 23 , 483 26, 033 29,324 
Military pay,anG allowancesssss es eieeees ne eee eet 586 598 583 587 621 
Corporation profits before taxes!............ ccc cece rece e ees 3,235 3,574 4,066 4,419 4,390 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income........ 2,832 3,078 3, 262 3,554 3,903 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production?. 1,496 Tio 1,464 1,645 2,204 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business?........... 2,401 2,551 2,720 2,877 2,949 
Inventory valuation adjustment...............ccccccceeeeee —130 —200 —131 —325 —318 

Net National Income at Factor Cost............. 30,653 32,869 35,397 38,790 43,073 
Indirect taxes less subsidies............... cece cee cece eeees 5, 293 5,600 6,372 7; 142 7,800 
Genital cenemap fc alowencen mel mie sioranrafontiol 4 oh G2 | op, | 
Residual'errorof estimates seo0ce eee ee ee ee eee — 263 —243 24 26 274 

Gross National Product at Market Prices........| 40,575 43,424 47,393 52,098 57, 738 

1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


net income of independent professional practitioners. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1962-66 
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Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1962 1963 
a ee eee LEE ee 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 25,926 27, 487 
Government expenditure on goods and services........2.0+: TT, 8,075 
Current expenditure. ............eeeee cee ce ee eerereeeecees §, 962 6,278 
Gross fixed capital formation. ..........++seeeeereereeees 1,755 1,802 
Business gross fixed capital formation. .... 4) sn0<0ceessecs ss 6,960 7,591 
New residential construction...........0+seeseeeseeeecees 1,577 1,707 
New non-residential GConstruction..........ceeeeeeeececes 2,638 2,835 
New machinery and equipment.......-+.+seeereserereees 2,746 8,049 
Value of physical change in inventOTieS..........sseeeeeeees 532 535 
- Non-farm business inventories. ......+-;-sesecreeesserees 810 244 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... 222 291 
Export of goods and BOT VICES Seth sco s ocattis oiebore a gi6ie.e 418 cidye aneiens 8, 259 9,111 
Deduct: Imports of goods and Services.......++++++eeeeees —9,082 | —9,618 
Residual error of estimate..........0.sseeeceeeeresececeees 263 243 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices... 


40,575 43,424 


1964° 


47,393 


1965" 


32,063 


11,265 
—12,400 


—25 


52,098 


4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1962-66 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are 
p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


1966 


34,840 


11,169 
8, 486 
2,683 


12,214 
2,178 
4,811 
5,225 


995 


832 
163 


13,073 
—14, 280 


—273 


——_——————— 


57,738 


given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


Item 1962 1963 
ee 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 19,364 20,235 
Government expenditure on goods and SEFVICES.......2e000- 4,561 4,588 

Current expenditure...........ceceeeseceeeereeereeeceress 8,274 Gi 
Gross fixed capital formation.........-eseesererereerees 1,299 1,279 
Adjusting entry .....0...seecececccecensceeecceeneceeress —12 —8 
Business gross fixed capital formation.........-+++++++e++9> 4,361 4,615 
New residential construction..........+seeeessseeerereree 989 1,085 
New non-residential construction 1,633 1,698 
New machinery and equipment..........++eeeeeeererere® 1,738 1,882 
Adjusting entry. 0.5... esc e ens cose cee ces eeeeeres cess 1 _ 
Value of physical change in inventories.........++++seeeeees 462 464 
Non-farm business inventories. ......--:+ssserrereceeeres 237 193 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... 258 826 
Adjusting entry s......005e0c¢ sce ce ssenseceeesencrencers —33 —54 
Exports of goods and services.........-seessessreeerrereees 6, 534 7,118 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services........++++++see0+5 —6,992 | —7,188 
Residual error of estimate..........ceceee ee eere eee eeeees 182 165 
Adjusting entry. ..........02s-cerecscceseecseseeceeeres —185 —257 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 


Dollars... 0... ccc eee cece reece cece n eee ececees 28,287 29,740 


——$—<_—_—_—— 


Index of gross national expenditure (1949=100)........0eeees 173.1 182.0 


1964° 


21,506 


4,763 
3,478 
1,295 

—10 


5,305 
1,162 
1,927 
2,216 

1 


322 
892 
—168 
88 


8, 100 
—8, 102 


—16 
—228 


31, 650 


——$—_—_———— 


193.6 


8,508 


33,814 


206.9 


857 
627 
198 

32 


9,570 
—10, 296 


—168 
—189 


—_————_—_—_—_— 


35,822 


—<<—<—_—_— 


219.2 
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i ee 
5.— Year-to-Year Percentage Change in Gross]National Expenditure, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964r 1965+ 1966 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.¢. p.c. 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services— 

BUC bos cd wie ine Mee cece ee es ten ae Se 6.0 6.0 7.9 8.1 8.7 
Volume; tei. t, Fae ae eae 4.6 4.5 6.3 6.0 5.0 
Price! Heo us bea ed oe ee os ee a ee ee Tes 1.4 1.5 2.0 oo 

Government Expenditure on Goods and Services— a 

Ae Seaeeerei: ol Gee me -5 eee Meee ee MY 2 Gree ee | 6.6 4.6 7.2 10.9 16.4 
NOUHIE S24. sex’. dc. hee ees havens Hs tc wacran of hee 3.8 0.5 3.8 6.5 8.9 
PRiCO ere ee ete ee ed ce. eee 2.0 4.1 3.2 4.1 6.9 

Current Expenditure— 

SWE. BBB Sods BID, Bebe ROR Baal. MM Rao d. Bose 4.6 5.2 8.6 8.4 15.0 
FY olumeadh ©: ite RR a ae ibalf 1.4 4.9 4.3 8.0 
PHGG 5 fees AVE fs oe ee ee ee 3.1 3.8 3.6 3.8 6.5 

Gross Fixed Capital Formation— LiF g 

ale SE88, . 2. Pa hn Week cc kc ede. bebone 14.2 a een 272): 20.38 2182 
Volumerad. .o4: 808, i Pate BL. Beeoe doe - 10.6 .—1.6 1.3 - 12.5 ab Ue 
Price. PUS.>. 2.1, Ohi ees ce A Bd eae | bese eae 4.3 0.9 6.9 8.5 

Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation— 

aC SANE Baan ARE ko 5c ae 4.9 9.1 19.9 17.0 © 14.7 
iy clue “Se... t..063 kb eure. ss teed: hee Bee Ouse 5.87 15.0 12.2 10.5 
EICO ae atk cic ae Cee OR ee 2.8 ipl 4.3 4.3 3.8 

New Residential Construction— ne 

elie: DUR S35: O98 OT BIG Ga, P96 Oe Sieg 8.2 18.4 al 25 
VOMMGs sacs dal. as eR a de ke. ee 5.0 4.7 12.3 0.2 —2.3 
PTiCO Ro sds BR as a ak Le 2.9 3.4 5.5 4.9 5.0 

New Non-residential Construction— 

BG. as cae de hsv Oe oo eee Be ae —1.7 og 18.4 19.8 19.6 
Volumen ier deste eins cls te. Lee Len —3.8 4.0 13.5 12.9 13.6 
RO cao adaavatntenigthniet bata tc aeeie ee ct ean Poe 3.4 4.4 6.1 es) 

New Machinery and Equipment— 

LT amar -tit aeRO ese praia ale ED 10.1 te Doral 20.9 16.0 
Volume. P95 299) 222 08s, SOERk) SEEIAROD Ki | 6.8 8.3 17% 17.8 13.6 
ECGs jets ta ie bie se ne La ee Teel te 3.0 2.6 3.8 2.6 2a 

Exports of Goods and Services— ; 

Blue Fe snes ce kote eke ari tahun been eae Be 10.3 16.1 6.5 16.0 
Volume, .. gations? tpeomn exul. (ee Melek 5.0 9.0 13.8 5.0 = 
Bi Op rare eee re cae spice tte oe eemenaratenei teak atari cad Bud 1.2 20 1.4 ca 

Imports of Goods and Services— 

SLUGS. OS APE SION I SRO ae MEP 6.3 5.9 14.1 1320 15.2 
LV OMUIOB. fact e oyic alee tetas Pc ee oa, nal Zeal 2.9 12.7 12.5 12.9 
PCG Ber. cay ae nee Seed RE RC Oe ee! 2.9 1.2 0.4 2.0 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices— 

SU Gras A ee ee ea ks oe 8.3 7.9 9.1 9.9 10.8 

Voluniee rrr lre, ee eee, eee 6.7 5.1 6.4 6.8 5.9 

| a6 5 [ROD ENON GR Tapa SN airy Seu 1.5 1.8 2.6 2.9 4.6 


6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1962-66. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 
(Millions of dollars) | 
9 EE Eee 
Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Source 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 20, 233 21,547 23 , 433 26, 033 29 , 324 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
in.urance and government pension funds.....-.......... —812 —852 —912 —959 —1,816 
Military paycand allowancese=? Ale, cree Okoe Ye iis 586 598 583 587 621 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 1,490 1,582 1,353 1,689 2,048 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business............ ,401 2,551 2,720 2,877 2,949 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons......... 3,305 3,616 3,799 4,129 4,536 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 
TOU LOVEIMMIeNtS haw eee th Oe Meee  Nerenes We yee 3,725 3, 848 4,133 4,502 5, 006 
Charitable contributions from corporations............... 4 44 44 44 
Totals, Personal Income.......................... 30,972 32,934 35,153 38, 902 42,712 


- 
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6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1962-66—concluded 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
ee ee ee ee 
. Province : 
MENON ATC Et ce cere ice crn Boletos ors.ccclgio = sce lers cos ep sieisin 449 484 523 584 650 
MEI ATO PSIATG. doe ecw ee be tee ee se eb ene a 111 118 132 148 150 
oo) SHOES sees SSGSRRSRSs SEiGee Serene Manners Jeera 934 981 1,041 1,130 1,197 
UME WIC Kee be cc ciiccnioho pl sicheaie “hse dees see tee f clecssme 674 708 777 857 re 925 
ORR SA SR = nn ene ea 7,803 8, 254 8,980 9,926 10,830 
5 Ti foals Sake ES SaaS «ne Sei PS eee rics “1 aiid CRC 12, 252 13,099 14,057 15,450 16,921 
RTECS. ME oe ake elon wale a Meme vee he otis wo ele oeres = 1,578 1,599 1,725 1,846 1,968 
ORV cc cP oe cic. c) asic nea Poste's' eas is eibieisisisipie ole siebe sle area 1,576 1,742 1,587 1,870 2,135 
STDS: SBE OGIO 8 igen BiB Biepieeiiais G Gin aire Sole 2,333 2,455 2,571 2,867 3,243 
PRU CGIITA DIS. cis\te aici ows gee dees oeiee cians siecle e deieelens 9 0's 3,139 3,366 3, 628 4,080 4,539 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................0+eeeeeees 50 53 57 60 ©. 64); 
Foreign countries!.............. ss cee eens cee ence ceneeeeees 73 75 75 84 90 


1 Income of Canadians temporarily abroad including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad. 


74.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1962-66 


Norr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


ee ee ee 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Pueearrer iy) Fhe wri Sees es ee ee 
Personal Direct Taxes— 

DGOTICHMALES TS, ite ME. does dee Ae hares WE re tole ow ee ieieeegere 2,316 2,487 2,957 33500 8 854 

Succession duties and estate taxeS.............2.e ee eee 165 171 179 209 228 

MMIRGellAneGUSstAXCS. Heh. <.c.chhe oda Sheri ote bsg Me 2s 0s oteusiszngen@ 248 258 292 348 352 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services........ 25, 926 27, 487 29 , 666 32,068 34,840 
ES GUAeL SAVANE EE ki sce cede Os sel ie DLW S tes oe UE 25317 2,531 2,059 2,927 3,438 


Totals, Personal Income................-++++++ eee} 80,972. 32,934 35,153 38, 902 42, 712 


8.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1962-66 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126 and for later years in succeeding editions. ; 


(Millions of dollars) 


eerreries Pls mbes ti? Pie li Se ee ee 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

MRE TF ti he ccoder «Fake ants SF se ASOT Hols ae» 58 5 rks eten lads 6,123 6,414 6, 724 7,114 7,620 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages............00 eee e reer teers 1, 782 1,840 1,911 2,079 2,225 
Clothing and personal furnishings..............--.++e0s e000 2,526 2,643 2,803 2,972 3,141 
PME er hen ee he a ch Ll tckoneyclo ove Gtsaishees Siar aj+ SieleWieie ine sesh oe oe 3,996 4,323 4,595 4,907 5,323 
BEET CMO DELAGION © feuee or «cs daw ara 9° 2h ie este oe lt = 3, 202 3,002 3,576 3, 836 4,170 
BPISEOELATION 1. beck Oe eens eck thins eStore 3,160 3,430 3,730 4,120 4,262 
Personal and medical care and death expenses.............. 2,204 2,396 2,613 2,841 3,078 
Miscellaneous............ ENED ED tot eee rot mee Bhs fs 2,933 3,089 3,714 4,194 5,021 - 

Totals..... RECO AU Vrtre 2o6 5 Baers 24. Up Tern 25, 926 27,487 29, 666 32,063 34,840 
Durable goods.............. Le RIE ae svensk sore os 2,960 3, 246 3,592 4,001 4,169 
Non-durable goods..:...........ceecee cree tees ett e see eneee 12,965 13,518 14,389 15,434 16,913 


CES A idign ys = civtets oy bh abe lebedanstigs fo ards 0% Be ee Bioae 10,001 10,723 11,685 12,628 13,758 
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ee 
9.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1962-66 

Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


—— | | | | "Cir 


1963 


1964 


1965 1966 


2 298 
348 352 
2,164 | 2,190 
168 203 


728 873 
960 987 
959 1,816 


— | | Ct” 


4) 502 5,006 
84 9 
310 477 
246 280 


(Millions of dollars) 
eawnwawaela_aea_voqoyoaeaesesaeaoeoeewewewew=w=w=s=qoa@a$amana$“swa®a®=®a®a=a=oa=omTF_enmDa=<~_—_— Se”: 
Item 1962 | 
Revenue 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 
TNCGMOTOXOSL AE 0 etnies. ois Goes detente onc bate at 2,316 
Succession duties and estate taxeS...........ccccecccecces 165 
Miscellaneous taxes. . Vectt sd. Soest. Tee eee bende 248 
Direct taxes: corporations.............. eh BREE divert 1,710 
Withholding tases. . .b 6 oo 045% ans Cowes end tact iuys enue 125 
TGIF OGEB x08 vats dhck ad cae eee te ROE 5,585 
Investment Income— 
TRUIORG cores tae oe te ce ee ha Gels ral ee 536 
Profits of government business enterprises..............0+ 715 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and government pension fundS.............ccccecececeeces 812 
Totals; Revemtie ss 523.050.2555 0005344 Whee wR 12,212 
Expenditure 
Purchases of goods and services.........ccccecccceccccecees Gad 
Transfer Payments— 
Intermed: secon ccc cte os ne Coe rote ee Ctra eee ee 1,305 
CELA ey PEARY eh, CORE Mi. ie AM ans Ue Sieraemern Akan | 3,725 
Capital assintance. i0 i meet es isc Snlicts ss boct le cccbemend 
Babsidiod y.. O04. scks Mie once ees ey eee Es wabeweee 292 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the national 
AOCONNAS } cetyl a mudaeeh a Piakte a ede Mn ee —854 
Totals, Expenditure................ccccccececcecs 12,212 


13, 028 


14,697 


10.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1962-66 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1127, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


1963 


614 


1964F 


16,373 18,780 


———— | | | | 


a | ff 


eC | | | LN 


eee | | | NS 


—— |  —— | | EE LTT 


| 
__O | | |  _-S—™ 


—————— OO |S | | 


(Millions of dollars) 
SS 

Item | 1962 
Corporation profits before taxes...........cccccccceccccecce 8,235 
Dividends paid to non-residents...........cccsececceceecees 584 
Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents} 3,819 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities................ —1,710 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections..............0. 57 
WAX. COCOONS, .2. cet Bs. eaea rit cBAt ee een 1,653 
Corporation profits after taxes..........cccccececcececececes 2,109 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents.............e.00- —584 
Corporation profits retained in Canada..........ccccceccece 1,525 
educt: Dividends paid to Canadian persons.............. —544 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... 44 
Undistributed Corporation Profits.............. 937 


2,267 2,302 
3,035 2,997 
—780 —797 
2,255 2,200 
—796 —907 

—44 —44 
1,415 1,249 
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11.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 


by Industry, 1962-66 
(Millions of dollars) 
OO Ln | aie naa ubs bas 
Industry 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
eee oes ee 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping eet eee Eee 13 18 19 18 17 
Mining, quarrying and oil WIGLS oaresc ele cusseiran eeeitks ays 406 458 604 602 570 
Manufacturing............cseceeesececcecreeencercrereeees 1,816 2,045 2,223 2,371 2,313 
Comstruction........ccecesccesseseeceeceecreeancescecneeees 63 55 60 78 74 
Transportation.......cccecceececcccccvcccenscccecssseceaces 125 205 284 306 339 
QtOrage........cceeeeseresesecseeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeceeees 12 15 16 16 19 
Commumication..........+02eseerecrerseeeseresseeesseesens 157 164 190 214 226 
‘Electric power, gas and water utilities..............esseeee- 96 75 74 92 94 
Wholesale trade. .........cccccc cece ccsc cece cseencecccesons 262 292 345 378 419 
Retail trade............eenceccccc ees eceeeeeeeeeeeeteneeees 233 257 272 312 297 
Finance, insurance and real estate...........ssesseceeeseees 543 499 607 660 643 
IETS ine LAs ot nie kk c Midlsiem choice nuns oie cls Swine saeice nes 93 105 125 152 176 
MEGAIS eee nrc cee clat ac ce's eieiere orcic's Sis ieeis'e)sisieie-e'e 3,819 4,188 4,819 5,199 5,187 


Section 2.—Industry Production Trends 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1963 made available a new set of production data 
pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. ‘These data, in the form of 


volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 


the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed “indexes of real domestic product 
(GDP) at factor cost originating by industry”.* The value added, or GDP, volume indexes 
can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial productiont to encompass the 
remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct both indexes 
are the same. ‘Thus, industry production index coverage is extended from mining, manu- 
facturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published 
since the 1920s, to include all other major industrial divisions. However, only the index 
of industrial production is published on a monthly basis; for the remaining industries only 
quarterly and annual indexes are currently being published. The GDP indexes can also be 
regarded as an elaboration of the supply side of the national income accounts.* 


In measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in terms 
of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant 
quantity, volume or real output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base 
period dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. The latter is accomplished 
by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for 
the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the dollars of a common base year 
and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to yield a constant 
dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity of volume measure repre- 
sented by the indexes presented herein. 

The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 

* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). This paper provides a 
detailed explanation of concepts, uses and limitations, data sources, methodology, etc., and covers a much wider 


range of industries than provided in this Section. Current quarterly data are published in DBS monthly Indez of 


Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). as th 

+ See Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-67 (Catalogue No. 61-502) and the current monthly publication 
Index of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005), together with its 1966 Annual Supplement which contains 
historical revisions to the index of industrial production and its components for the 1949-65 period. 
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study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, 
for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, © 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number — 


of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 


have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar. variation. The effects of the seasonal — 


adjustment are shown on the quarterly chart for the period 1949-66. ‘ 


REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST 
BY QUARTERS, 1949-66 
(QUANTITY INDEXES, 1949=I00) 


RATIO SCALE 


260 
240 


220 
200 


180 


UNADJUSTED 


160 - ; 
’ \ / ‘ 
140 4 
‘ SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


E tedgl (TT ETE 


Nel) 


1949 1951 1954 1957 1960 1963 1966 


Type gt Mega fall fp Sipe ce” fl” Daal Liga 


1 


speeslaitt isbcd, eicabady id adar wha ph be be bee ee bbe 


Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends, 1946-66.—The early postwar | 
period was marked by several major expansions. The first was based on satisfying the | 


backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supplying the needs of 


the war-devastated countries, especially for various materials. This was followed by some 
slowing down in production but the requirements of defence-supporting industries after 


the outbreak of the Korean hostilities and stockpiling requirements at home and abroad 
introduced a second expansionary period. The third was the investment boom of the 


mid-1950s during which output reached a new high level. These strong demand influences _ 


combined to make most of this period one of fairly rapid and sustained growth. During 
the late 1950s the rate of increase diminished, as external sources of supply for many 


commodities multiplied and as competition intensified. At the same time, there was an | 
absence of strong stimulants to domestic demand, such as the deferred demand and the — 
population growth of the preceding period. During the 1960s, however, the first waves of | 
the postwar generation exercised a growing influence on the demand for goods and services | 
and this proved to be one of the major stimuli to the current expansion which began early _ 
in 1961 and continued into 1966. Other notable features of the expansion were: the relative- — 


ly slow growth of imports compared with previous expansion periods, particularly after 


the stabilization of the Canadian dollar and other government measures undertaken in | 
mid-1962 (although some acceleration took place in imports of machinery and equipment 


during 1964 and 1965 in response to the increased investment in construction and plant 


and equipment); the increase in exports, particularly during the latter part of 1963 and early | 
1964 when large amounts of wheat were sold abroad; the above-average output of the | 


mining and agriculture industries since 1962; and the substantial gains in the production of 
the iron and steel and motor vehicle and parts industries throughout most of the period. 


Along with the increases in total final demand, there were shifts in the composition — 


of demand, which affected the output of the various industries. Imports retained roughly 
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the same’ relative share of the gross national product but the share of exports declined from 
27.1 p.c. in 1946 to 22.3 p.c. in 1966, an indication of the growing importance of the domestic 
market as an outlet for the products of Canadian industry. Government expenditure and 
business gross fixed capital formation made considerable relative gains but personal ex- 
penditure on goods and services as a percentage of total expenditure declined from 67.8 p.c. 
in 1946 to 60.3 p.c. in 1966. . 


Even more remarkable than some of the demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that transformed 
whole production processes and opened up previously unknown areas in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air transport, 
assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, such as 
gas pipelines, appeared; and a profusion of new products were created, such as the petro- 
chemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other electronic products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, the industries in a position 
to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy, 
although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire economic system. The 
changes in production and demand also influenced the level of employment in the various 
industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during the postwar period from 
the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most of the loss in the former 
took place in agriculture. | | | 


| 


12.—Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic nertee 7 at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 


(1949=100) 


Industry 


i i | ee ae peer | 


_. SUS AGT agrsins Se baer ROCe se RCo Eero Ayes Gris 120.9 | 148.8 | 186.3 | 104.3 | 182.1 | 141.7 | 117.5 | 125.1 
Ou en pine mieiicie pera icrs icra a arr ieee cae ie CIC 141.5 | 129.7 | 123.7 | 128.4 | 185.7 | 143.4 | 180.5 | 115.6 
ashing and trappig............000. esc necsencenes 111.4] 101.6 | 103.5 | 112.3 | 105.6 | 111.6 | 105.5 | 117.8 
DINE, OAR AS cInRiOe Oe Daeg ae oe ant an animes nner 123.5 | 131.6 | 143.3 | 158.9 | 187.8 | 218.3 | 239.3 | 243.3 
MAN(NACHITING  f2 oa... ews asic tls ce cterns see ee es ens 115.9 | 120.2 | 128.9 | 126.0 | 188.3 | 151.2 | 150.9 |. 148.0 
MPU ELNCUIONG rt ee te coset cece te ces oh en 110.6 | 123.2 | 130.1 | 129.8 | 189.8 | 165.7 | 174.7 | 178.4 


Electric power and gas utilities...........6......65- 
Transportation, storage, communication............ 
(L18 SA eegeaen cee Sa ERED FRED PEMENEI RES Se eas 
Finance, insurance and real estate...............65 
Public administration and defence........ pA TS oe 
Community, recreation, business and _ personal 

OMVACONSEET. APIECE OLESESS oS. Tekin sods > ou SIG 2 


ee ee ef ef an a es ft cerca fees | 


Real Domestic Product....:...:....... sk ott iege 114.8 | 123.2 | 127.4 | 124.7 | 137.4 | 149.6 | 149.6 | 151.5 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 1964 | 1965 | 1966 

BeeDtOUlhUT Ch cm expsctefey cry -faie til wienldanahs ted > Lee mdb 125.1 | 127.9 | 116.0 | 134.7 | 147.5 | 140.2 | 149.9 | 167.5 
(inc SEVER Sateen ahaa ae SP el ee Ale ane een 130.6 | 141.8 | 130.8 | 140.5 | 149.4 | 159.3 | 160.4 | 171.8 
ishing and trappings). i ob ee eee ee 105.8 | 104.0 | 115.7 | 130.4 | 125.2 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 183.6 
ON Seer 5 no een cc roomier mere d on 275.4 | 275.6 | 283.0 | 304.7 | 318.3 | 346.4 | 365.6 | 393.6 
BMEMPRCEODING oh, ack pls echt dss nee se 3a 159.0 | 161.2 | 166.9 | 181.2 | 198.9 | 211.9 | 230.1 | 247.2 
Construction..:........ CECE SRT RS ASSESS. 170.7 | 163.0 | 168.4 | 170.9 | 178.6 | 190.4 | 211.2 | 226.0 


Electric power and gas utilities..... ag Perea wees 
Transportation, storage and communication...:.... 
ETOP Rate. eT Co ate e eee OE wg wees 
Finance, insurance and real estate.........+...++55: 
Public administration and defence...............++: 
Community, recreation, business and _ personal 

SAEs sao ceri isccnayey Sao rshaconcaaexen uriberevecenesoparsnenesa 


159.8 | 162.5 | 165.7 | 176.5 | 186.4 | 197.9 | 211.6 226.5 
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Industrial Expansion, 1946-66.—Although all the major industry groups expanded _ 
during 1946-66, development was not uniform throughout the period. Three important - 
types of factors affecting the expansionary paths of industries were in evidence at some point 
during the period. The first may be described as some special factor at work in a particular 
industry, the effects of which would be most noticeable in that industry—for example, the 
demand for uranium which had an important influence on the mining industry during the 
latter half of the 1950s, the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in 
Quebec-Labrador, and certain technological innovations such as the development of 
synthetic materials or television. The second type of factor is much more general in its 
effects and in its causes. Such factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting 
from a rising standard of living and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns 
or shortages causing increased demand for export goods, the surge of investment activity — 
associated with replacement cycles, as well as attempts to broaden the base of economic. 
activity through investment in research, social overhead capital, education, improved 
management and marketing techniques, or a more efficient production process (or a con- 
fluence of all these factors) appear to lie at the root of such postwar expansions as the in- 
vestment boom of the mid-1950s or the rapid expansion in production since 1961. The 
third type of factor would be some unique and far-reaching event, of which the Korean 
War might serve as a conspicuous example. a 

All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries to result in 
the upswings in aggregate production. The percentage growth of each of the main in- 
dustrial groups in the 1946-66 period was as follows:— 


Industry D.C. Industry P.c. 
ASMICU UTC G68. a. os unpsnis oss Fh Bf Trade..... Sap akon Oe ewe aaa 4.1 
HON ESUL Ye ce xe cs kee doce 1.8 Finance, insurance and_ real 
Fishing and trapping............ 1.8 estate sy os we Pe : eee 4.9 
Mininig)..<...09et ss cccdoe 3 et caee 8.9 Public administration and de- 
Manufacturing ere tS SOSSTIUEICS 4.9 fence. AOE Sea ieee eeee . 
Constructions hee “a Community, recreation, busi- 3 
Electric power and gas utilities.. 9.6 ness and personal service. ... : 
Beers eee and is Reat Domestic Propwct....... 4.5 


Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry, followed by the 
mining and construction industries. All three were strongly affected by technological 
advances, new discoveries and a fairly well sustained demand for their products. The 
demand in mining frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and 
providing incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. 
Some slackening in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels 
reached during the mid-1950s but since 1963 the swing has again been upward, although 
there was some flattening in the latter part of 1966. 


Although most of the other industry divisions (except agriculture, forestry and fishing 
and trapping) expanded at roughly the same average rate of between about 4 p.c. and 5 p.c¢., 
the manufacturing, trade, and transportation, storage and communication industry divi- 
sions, which together account for about one half of the total output, also showed strikingly 
similar cyclical patterns. Within manufacturing it was the durables component that ex- 
panded particularly rapidly during the cyclical upturns and that benefited from the need 
for machinery and equipment in the periods of heavy investment and from increased con- 
sumer demand for such products as motor vehicles and electrical appliances during the 
current expansion. Non-durables maintained a fairly steady rate of expansion for most of 
the postwar period, largely in response to increased population and demand for industrial 
materials. A similar pattern was observable in trade, with retail trade exhibiting a rela- 
tively smooth expansionary trend. 


The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other 
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steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, non-durables and 
retail trade, it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of contrac- 
tion and expansion. Although this division as a whole showed a less-than-average rate of 
growth, some of its components, such as business services, education and hospitals and 
restaurants, hotels and motels, were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy. 


The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture, and fishing and trapping divisions 
were also below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output— 
forestry because of the nature of its production processes and also, to some extent, because 
of its sensitivity to changes in world demand and price; agriculture because of marked 
year-to-year differences in output more often caused by weather conditions and similar 
factors than by changes in prices and demand conditions; and fisheries because of its 
dependence on the vagaries of nature. 


Production of Commodity-Producing Industries 


_ The data contained in the tables under this heading are published in the DBS report 
Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries 
chiefly engaged in the production of commodities and it measures production in current 
dollars. This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (p. 1069) which encompasses 
all industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 


Tables 13 and 14 give “census value added” production data, classified by province 
and industry, respectively. Census value added is derived by deducting from the gross 
value (exclusive of excise and other sales taxes) of shipments (adjusted for change in in- 
ventory of finished goods and goods-in-process) or revenue, the cost of materials. The 
figures include interim classification and valuation changes in mining, manufacturing and 
forestry brought about by the adoption of the 1960 standard industrial classification of 
establishments. However, the three industry aggregates continue to consist of census 
value added accruing from their primary activity only.* Standard industrial classifi- 
cation changes have not yet been implemented for other industries. 


* DBS Catalogue No. 61-202. See Appendix II of the 1964-65 issue for census value added in manufacturing 
and forestry on an all-activities basis. 


13.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province, 1962-65 


eet ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
oo —————————— Sass 


Province or Territory 


1962 1963 1964 1965 
$7000 p.c. $7000 p.c $’000 p.c $7000 p.c 
Newfoundland!............ 284, 507 1.4 298, 860 1.4 339, 807 1.4 379, 102 1.4 
Prince Edward Island..... 50,498 0.2 53,317 0.2 58,673 0.2 67,611 0.2 
Nova Scotia........ceese0. 425,039 2.0 442,294 2.0 475,979 2.0 524, 409 2.0 
New Brunswick.......... 326, 758 1.5 339,177 1.5 412,865 bay 475,806 1.8 
BGUGDOC ris ceciccecessectcoe 5,346,426 | 25.3 5,480,286 | 24.5 6,141,519 | 25.5 6, 715, 983 25.0 
MUHUAPION so mee cu eee eee 8,603,645 | 40.7 9,205,156 | 41.1 10,037,283 | 41.6 11,147,784 | 41.5 
MPGNILODS. 0. 6h cc. s cee cess 884,814 4.2 880, 930 3.9 969, 575 4.0 1,028,471 3.8 
Saskatchewan...........0. 1, 256, 250 5.9 1,555,101 6.9 1,227,541 5.1 1,488, 140 5.5 
i AES SoS Poe 1,828,899 8.7 2,012,836 9.0 2,088, 482 8.7 2,324,698 8.7 
British Columbia?......... 2,107,638 10.0 2,105,551 9.4 2,333, 1382 9.7 2,650,101 9.9 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories?...........06. 27,999 0.1 28,059 0.1 30,668 0.1 66,481 0.2 
Canada............ 1,142,472 | 100.2 | 22,401,566 | 100.0 | 24,115,476 | 100.0 26,868,536 | 100.0 


Ce ee eee ee ee ee ee aera grrr rEEnEEEEEEETEPES yn ETnTeTnannnt 


1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included 


with British Columbia. 
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14.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province 
and Industry, 1965 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick | 
Island 
$000 p.c $000 p.c. $000 p.c $’000 p:¢.9 
Nericultnre? atm. aren A Ts 23 , 482 34.8 30, 259 5.8 37,339 7.9 
HOLESURY cee LOR: 21,260 5.6 —- _ 8,101 lass Pearle 5.8 
Misheries, 20; Raves ceM Dy. 24,111 6.4 7,083 10.5 49 372 9.4 10,672 2.9 
aLrapping hres. eetes ke tila car: 87 -- -- 170 -- 254 0.1 
Mining 2 ere). ade eciane. 122,767 32.4 296 0.4 47,077 9.0 47,162 9.9 
Electric power............. 21,364 5.6 3,123 4.6 80,740 5.9 29,500 6.2 
Manufactures. -............ 82,407 Pp ed 12,724 18.8 222,662 42.5 196, 237 41,2 
Construction. wets «Pee 107,106 28.3 20, 902 30.9 136, 028 25.9 126, 864 26.7 
Totals: rh vote one 379,102! | 100.0: ° 67,611 | 100.07 524,409 | 100.0 475,806 | 100.0 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
- $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c. 
Agriculture sais eae anes. 245,575 Bie7/ 623, 763 5.6 274,080 20mt 699, 485 47.0 
CORES ED ee. tek, desert aoe 146,792 a2 97, 299 0.9 8,490 0.3 1,184 * 0d 
Hasheriesas.. se ate... cee er 0.1 6, 402 0.1 4,370 0.4 1,734 0.1 
Trapping. sok ees 2,114 -- 2,882 -- 1,675 0.2 919 -- 
Mining iveucee “ad. dees 401, 862 6.0 547,013 4.9 110,040 10.7 291,279 19.6 
Electric power............. 302,119 4.5 370,965 320 49,827 4.8 48,691 one 
Manufactures.../.0....02.:. 4,305,379 64.1 7,881,825 70.7 364, 275 35.4 138, 692 9.3 
Cons tructionin, se binrs apes oe 1,305,015 19.4 1,617,584 14.5 220,714 2155 306, 156 20.6 
" Totals........... ....+-| 6,715,983 | 100.0 [11,147,734 | 100.0 | 1,028,471 | 100.0 | 1,488,140 | 100.0 
es Yukon and 
Alberta on alee 5 Northwest Canada 
een Territories 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c: $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
Soricultureere: ee 493 ,929 Pala 107, 205 4.1 —_— _— 2,595,177 9.4 
Borestiny. oe: iia onions 6,782 0.3 289,897 10.9 51 0.1 602, 633 2.2 
Fisheries). 47s tk ee 677 -- 47, 488 1.8 994 135 160,030 0.6 
rapping... Sta Sec aete 1,887 0.1 778 -- 952 1.4 11,719 -- 
MINI eeiee Seen here 692, 569 29.8 172 387 6.5 59 , 452 89.4 2,491, 903 9.3 
Electric power........6..... 69,389 3.0 106, 972 4.0 3,681 5.6 1,036,371 3.9 
Manufactures.:...... 2... 475, 343 20.5 1,246, 867 47.1 1,351 2.0 {114,927,764 55.6 
@onstruction. sees ee 584, 123 25.1 678 , 5072 25.62 3 3 5,102,999 19.0 
Totals.................] 2,324,698 | 100.0 | 2,650,101 | 100.0 66,481 | 100.0 (26,868,536 | 100.0 
ae 1 shia agriculture. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Included with British 
olumbia. 


Section 3.—Ag¢regate Productivity Trends 


Increasing interest in questions of economic growth, cost-structure and international 
competitiveness, and in the relationships between output, employment, earnings and prices 
has focused attention on productivity as a framework within which such problems can 
usefully be discussed. Recognizing this interest, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics now 
publishes annual indexes of output per person employed and per man-hour in Canada 
covering the commercial industries as a whole, with separate detail for agriculture and the 
commercial non-agricultural industries, manufacturing and the residual commercial non- 
manufacturing industries. Similar indexes are also published for the total and non-agricul- 


tural goods-producing industries, and the commercial service-producing industries of the 


same aggregate. * 


*See DBS Reference Paper Indezes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial 
eas» i Meni Industries, 1947-68 (Catalogue No. 14-501) and Aggregate Productivity Trends, 1946-66 (Catalogue 
o. 14-201). ; 


'* 
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Although these measures relate output to a single input only, namely labour time, they 
do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to output. Changes in indexes of 
output per unit of labour input reflect the combined influence of a number of separate but 
interrelated factors such as the amount and quality of capital equipment, the extent of 
utilization of available capacity, managerial efficiency and the impact of technological 
progress, as well as the skill and effort of the work TOrce. 


Sources of Data.—The output components of the various indexes of output per 
unit of labour input referred to here are the historical indexes of “real domestic product 
(GDP) at factor cost by industry of origin”, described in Section 2, p. 1069. These indexes, 
which were developed within the conceptual framework of the national accounts and which 
measure in constant dollar terms the unduplicated contribution of each component industry 
to total output, are considered basically suitable for productivity measurement when 
matched with the corresponding input measures. 


The major sources for the employment and man-hour indexes were the monthly labour 
force and employment surveys, and these were supplemented by data from such sources as 


‘the annual censuses of manufacturing and mining and the decennial census of population. 


Since the data from these diverse sources varied considerably in their coverage, concepts 
and methods of compilation, care had to be exercised in their selection, adaptation and 
combination into aggregate measures of labour input which would be conceptually and 
statistically consistent, both internally and in relation to the output data. Labour force 
survey data were used for the paid worker estimates of agriculture and of fishing and 
trapping, while those for manufacturing and mining were based on adjusted annual census 
data. Estimates for most of the remaining industry divisions were derived from adjusted 
employment survey data. Estimates of other than paid workers (own-account workers, 
employers and unpaid family workers) were derived mainly from the labour force survey. 
The estimates of average hours worked, which were needed for the indexes of output per 
man-hour, were also based on labour force survey data, except in the case of manufacturing, 
where estimates of man-hours paid from the census of manufactures were adjusted to the 
man-hours worked concept. 


Growth Rates.—Output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
industries grew at an average annual rate of 2.5 p.c. between 1946 and 1966. — Because of 
the decline in average hous worked per person, this was a lower rate of growth than that 
of output per man-hour which, during the same period, increased by 3.2 p.c. per annum. 
Corresponding figures for manufacturing were 3.4 p.c. and 3.8 p.c. and those for the 
residual non-manufacturing industries of the commercial non-agricultural sector were 
2.1 p.c. and 2.9 p.c., respectively. 


In agriculture, the average annual rates of growth of output per person employed and 
per man-hour between 1946 and 1966 were 5.6 p.c. and 5.8 p.c., respectively. However, 
in view of the difficulties of measuring the number and especially the man-hours of persons 
employed in agriculture, data presented for this industry division should be regarded as 
approximate. In the commercial industries as a whole, output per person employed ‘in- 
creased between 1946 and 1966 at an average annual rate of 3.3 p.c., and output per man- 
hour increased by 4.1 p.c. per annum. Corresponding figures for the total goods-producing 
industries were 4.8 p.c. and 5.4. p.c., respectively, per annum; for the non-agricultural 
goods-producing industries, 3.8 p.c. and 4.2 p.c.; and for the commercial service-producing 
industries, 1.1 p.c. and 1.8 p.c. 7 


Inter-industry Shift Effects.—In addition to measuring the changes in productivity 
within the component industries, the aggregate productivity indexes measure the effect of 
shifts in employment and production between industries having different levels of produc- 
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tivity. One of the most significant such shifts within the commercial industries of Canada 
during the postwar years was from agriculture to the non-agricultural industries, where a 
higher level of output per unit of labour input prevails. The effect of this shift can be 
measured in various ways and a number of alternative calculations have been carried out 
for the 1946-65 annual publication,* all of which confirm, to a greater or lesser extent, 
that the decline in the relative importance of agriculture made & positive contribution to 
the total increase in output per person employed in the commercial industries during the 
postwar period. 


* DBS Catalogue No. 14-201. 


15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-66 


(1949=100) 
—eaeaeoele’awereyeooeoooeeeeoooooooeoeaeoooeeeeeeeeoouoQoooeeeeeeeee ee eeSe”:&z&c&c«: 
Output Output 
Year Output Erle Man-Hours | per Person per 


Employed | Man-Hour 


ComMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 


88.1 92.4 95.3 95.3 92.4 

94.0 96.8 97.4 OTOL 96.5 

97.4 98.6 99.2 98.8 98.2 
1949 coset ctocits clas « Eubtds « septed eee, «Rai Selle od 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LODO Fr REN ws he nih es cas co ce Ra 106.7 100.0 97.7 106.6 109.2 
LOS UA LSE RRR UE EUR er Sas Dae | 114.9 102.5 99.5 112.1 115.5 
15 2. ct erers spore eve tenis cee are a ee 123.0 103.5 99.7 118.8 123.3 
LOS ete scree ene ce ee ROR R ET eee 127.0 104.0 100.0 12258 127.0 
LOSS MeO cs SIN SEES ply Wire tale De he sl 123.4 103.3 98.9 119.5 124.8 
DODD San shee osc ts CR CREE cote te Ot eae 136.8 104.7 99.5 130.7 137.6 
1956. See See Pe ee re eS, Ce, Oe 149.8 108.9 103.5 137.5 144.7 
LOST 2eterdazcy es enaateises ocht. Ca emodse cen 149.3 110.8 103.4 134.7 144.5 
DOGG ra ess he eas deca eee Patan ote ee 150.8 107.7 99.3 140.0 151.8 
L959 LEO LEIBA, BY SRE Rh ER Pe oe 159.3 109.5 101.0 145.5 157.8 
Nit Pate ee erie, reer tit See 9k Gertie Be eae, 161.7 109.0 99.8 148.3 162.0 
TUG] tyme cowie cn cactesite nea coker maine 164.4 109.4 98.6 150.3 166.8 
LOGS SIR, Sock ganda kicle ook not Re ee 175.6 111.7 100.8 157.2 174.1 
DOCS MEH. wer rsree otis cco stele clone cit Mote ee 186.1 113.8 101.9 163.5 182.5 
LOG EITM. sete Soca rilcee ee een 198.2 117.9 105.3 168.1 188.3 
LOGS Ree ee ASOT. LE eae. Se ee 212.7 122.0 107.5 174.3 197.9 
POGG cape bo saath eo ai hte ee 227.9 126.2 110.1 180.7 207.0 
Annual trend rate of change..................- p.c. +4.5 +1.2 +0.4 +3.3 +4.1 


MO SG elon whrecss et Oakes Ree ee hn ce 88.2 95.9 99.6 92.0 88.6 
UL Wig RRs PGA SRR aE eis NOVI. We treets RM ele trad 93.4 98.5 99.3 94.8 94.1 
1948...... Spi ron ints iran Pao topo ot ot site ereeitine 98.3 99.2 100.0 99.0 98.2 
LO4D asrcicnsra leks. «ne tpee ees Oe ce iat Nemes. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LODO ana ccrrtored Rein ene Loen O ee 107.7 99.2 97.4 108.6 110.6 
LOS TSI 30: SOA, OS YT SARS IE 118.2 101.0 98.6 117.0 119.9 
ADD et Meserrssd Rreropuite est ois earocandt Ge Oe 127.9 100.3 97.5 127.6 131.2 
LOS Rte reat ne Core te ok oe Ree EE 131.6 99.7 97.5 132.0 135.0 
1054 Sse cre SEARO APE ee al A a See 125.1 97.8 95.3 128.0 131.3 
LODO ecctarnsorerere hetvace coisas cle orate cate eet ie 141.2 98.0 94.7 144.1 149.2 
|i] ae A ea et Ry Cee RL Se ae 156.0 100.6 96.7 155.1 161.3 
DY TS ee een Been ee 153.1 100.2 95.0 152.8 161.1 
NODS Scat x tiectls ictinais coe Caio oe eee 153.9 94.9 89.4 162.2 172.1 
LODO hitter ties ners da, SEMEL eee 2 162.2 95.6 90.0 169.7 180.3 
LS SRE ee ee ee ee eee a eee 164.2 93.8 87.8 175.0 187.1 
NOG Ur scysete Mecctice cook der mec OC One srete 166.0 92.7 85.6 179.1 193.9 
LOGQ UN Stockh cnc sete ee ne deine a tee Se 180.1 94.5 87.2 190.6 206.5 
190959. ach dassctiesclaas ott eee ee 191.7 95.6 87.4 200.7 219.5 
SUOS sot tcca tn cite ae. ee Re a ee 205.0 98.1 89.2 209.0 229.9 
19Gb. UI eoesiy.ast ercureden | ¢ 221.4 100.5 90.5 220.3 244.5 
NL GA ae Aes lad Oe DEN Me he NOt NO 239.7 102.7 92.0 233.3 260.6 
Annual trend rate of change.................6. p.c. +4.7 —0.1 —0.7 +4.8 +5.4 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-66—continued 


Output Output 
Persons 
Output Man-Hours | per Person per 
Employed Employed | Man-Hour 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 


Binal eatin ie i BRT ed = SE 

BOUT ite secle cwee ces cogvicevecssesceregectes 85.3 86.9 88.6 98.1 96.2 

BI An. olncaish ov SAS) cisiais. © 0ibrw'eie's's & apisie'p ofp vjals's a 0 we 8.0 92.8 94.6 95.3 98.1 97.3 
PSM ele oc Aivie ee ricig 0 sicessvieeeaisis cis ssls sacieinacss © 96.3 97.8 98.6 98.5 97.7 

DUET iin svedss His veer sivas cele ec Stew scacnciesecsics 100.0 - . ‘ 100.0 


Annual trend rate of change..............e000: p.c. 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-66—concluded 


Output Output 
Year Output Hee “ee d Man-Hours | per Person per 
violas shad Employed | Man-Hour 
NON-AGRICULTURAL GOODS-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
10D arts ani, doris SAPs Cae JPON LA ed kk ce 82.8 87.7 89.5 94.5 92.6 
LOG eet ta Ae PAR acc he SBR Bes eh hic ae eee: 91.0 95.5 96.8 95.4 94.1. 
WOES Meee mirc eWeek oes tee BRS Sie Sh ake oe toes 96.3 98.1 99.4 98.1 96.9 
LO SO Aiete «dee SoG clers see RO REAB Oe on 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1950 Baht be te Teen. BEd SRR os orbs eee os 108.0 102.4 101.9 105.5 106.1 
LO Oe its: cto TOES Ree COE ne eR 117.5 109.7 108.5 107.0 108.2 
[992 pene coches Sema Sees oe ote Eee bbe ae eee 122.6 ull ay 109.5 110.3 112.6 
1953 geen. «2.0 Ba vae ela ais eke nee een An pee BPs 130.4 1a all 1057, 116.3 117.8 
1 OES Sa Me a tS SS ER a Ly GIN ad 0 130.4 107.9 104.5 120.8 124.8 
ODO eA Seth ee aes soe ee BRC RE es 143.5 111.6 107.8 128.6 13352 
LO SG fem ecas. osicke mae ASSL G See ee ERE OE ee os 159.7 118.2 114.4 135m 139.6 
LOST ange ces Acer pera oe oS OEE SE Oe TORE ETON 162.1 119.3 114.5 135.9 141.6 
LOSS at eke. Se Aa ce PROn ee eG eee 161.2 112.6 107.7 143.2 149.7 
1959 tech o coche Wea) Recta is Rms ic cae Che he eRe eo WdeG 114.9 110.4 149.4 155.5 
AG pot ee ie Hae sao Se a ak Gace SIM gy rae at 173.3 113.0 107.8 153.4 160.8 
LOG ree ey icikh de hme arene us cron ROB ao eee cls 178.7 1S 104.9 160.7 170.3 
LOG D amt cc. A cM Ieee CCC Een ORE ee 191.5 115.2 109.7 166.3 174.7 
LOGS wa ccc oti cee eae a ee Se ee 202.9 117.6 111.4 17275 182.1 
LOGE esrer ts scts od Ro SRM ie aio ORs Oe Arve e B one ERE 221.4 122.6 “116.6 180.5 189.8 
19CS eae ccc lh aoa tee hoe ELE Oe PE 239.4 128.5 122.0 186.3 196.2 
DUGG R = & Sees eee ge Ye Seu. Ree Gab odp  , Aileen 258 .0 134.9 127.6 191.2 202.2 
Annual trend rate of change..................- p.c +5.3 +1.4 +1.0 +3.8 +4.2 
MANUFACTURING 
1946 er srrg rere ere te eee eee 85.2 90.0 92.3 94.7 92.3 
LOST SNe S232 Sie Us hes = oe hs As oR BERANE o 2 4 93.2 96.3 97.7 96.9 95.5 
1948 Mees 2, gobs keels ssh eh os | ee so: 97.3 98.5 100.4 98.7 96.9 
DOL OMAEs bFs are eer rte AE hehe Be vs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950 Sem oes fees oo 54s SR 2 oo Se. 106.7 101.7 100.8 104.9 105.9 
LODUSEE ss ede RaGh ered s hs ae Abs oo hs Be 6 ve), 115.9 107.9 104.9 107.4 110.5 
LODZ YEE 2 hooae s Be Bikes ea hs ee eas i es BBR sa 120.2 110.8 106.6 108.4 LG 
1958 Meek os Gee ee REA oe Se RR eo 8 she y Baan 2 eg 128.9 114.2 110.5 112.9 116.6 
1904 OOF 222 64s Be Rh hls ned seas seh s BeBe es 126.0 109.3 103.9 115.2 121.3 
19GD RSM cs s.5 tre Byes cord Maken s hocks Deas ws 5 138.3 112.1 107.0 123.3 129.2 
L950 Gee che gs SRERAR Ss oo ek eee woh Fuk Bees «5 151.2 116.8 eS 129.5 134.7 
19ST SRE fe raged RAPea cog SER RS eee eck Bede ee 150.9 117.3 Mies 128.6 135.5 
QDS Mk cas ges Rea ddse cond Re os eck DOR wee: 148.0 111.5 105.8 132.8 139.9 
LOSD 28s Soc bles Be Vhs cng d PAR: nore ee on at 159.0 112.8 107.8 140.9 147.5 
LOGO SEE bss ti: Bethe ces be gt Bere cag hs Bee soo: 161.2 111.4 105.6 144.7 13237 
JOG TSM sagas cs Sees oc fade ec ce ah Ree kt 166.9 110.9 104.6 150.5 159.5 
1QG2 SOR» cg 2 ts Oe OBA: oso s by eee ce oy chs ee oe 2 181.2 115.4 109.3 157.0 165.8 
LOGS 4288 csc: Rx Bee: ork ke Suess sacha cos 193.9 119.0 1267 163.0 L722 
LOG Te oe bodes BAER cia Re DE ERs co he soe 211.9 124.7 118.6 169.9 178.6 
LOCH Poke EE Nee ORME Ee a de Vn Dak, 230.1 130.2 123.3 176.7 186.7 
1906 Bee i ds es ck ee ote cic brs BO coke 247.2 isy/ elt 129.1 180.3 191.5 
Annual trend rate of change......°............ p.c +4.9 +1.4 +1.1 +3.4 +3.8 
NON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (COMMERCIAL— 
NON-AGRICULTURAL) 
MOE) SEE Cee eee ee oe eee ee ee 85.3 85.3 86.9 100.0 98.2 
MOST Se wees FP BAG osc ch RO Sesh a oe 92.6 93.7 94.3 98.8 98 .2 
R048 Se sf 2 os Ses BOR: tid: BPR sa cee EO 95.8 97.4 O47. 98.4 98.0 
LOO rhe Sale oe BEBO RS 0 25's d fh AMER oka de, Ah Pe a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
O50 84 4:.2 e345 Rt Miss cs cb BRR es 106.7 102.2 99.7 104.5 107.0 
LOS Lees sic de BBE tes eR ee he ew 2 IBn2 107.5 104.7 105.3 108.1 
W952 iti: sp Res Bs BOT 4 25s iP < kine Th: Se aR OR pe 119.2 LORS 106.5 108.2 111.9 
LOGS RS S254 $e Pdr ss ORE: Ce se 124.2 EEO 106.2 111.9 117.0 
LOSS RES Leas hs oe Rha cae ch ne fee ose ca Se Bete es 126.0 111.2 105.4 113.2 119.5 
1OSD Pte esc Aa AMOS: osc) cae cb te ee 137.1 115.2 108.3 119.0 126.5 
L956 ates oF 5 PURE es 24 eee cs cakes OS 150.7 123.3 116.3 122.2 129.6 
NOS. wes o's dos Bs BOSS OE RON Gee es Ree 154.9 128.4 118.7 120.6 130.5 
LOSS Paw aces te sos OES s be 5k PREM oes hse POR en 157.3 126.5 115.4 124.4 136.3 
LOSS See's ses Foe BP SEs ccs} eR eh eb: 166.4 130.4 119.0 127.5 139.7 
L960 Bagot a3 er BESS Eos ost bP NE Sek Oe ee 168.6 131.0 118.7 128.7 142.1 
ROG Meshes sc as eRethR terest 3 MEP ee A 172.8 132.1 117.4 130.8 147.2 
TOGQA ee F292 4638s Pat recs ihe ee R88 cork Se ROE: 180.8 135.3 12152 13324 149.2 
LUGS ate 2 ni des RASS Ree chs BRE here  ReP 189.8 138.2 123.1 137.3 154.2 
TOG 4a Bie oh) BPRS te 8k Re ol ee MR a 202.7 144.2 128.5 140.6 157.8 
L9G S822 ods 3 Be BR eee BOR so ee ee 216.4 151.4 133.1 143.0 162.6 
LOGOS os. cds RAR as ec eSB RA cae ee Sons 230.2 158.4 137.9 145.3 166.9 
Annual trend rate of change................00. p.c. +4.8 +2.7 +1.9 +2.1—. +2.9 
Pah Man Mae he a de Ake Sheila ad A 3 bee ES ie en UE eee 
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INDEXES OF OUTPUT -PER PERSON EMPLOYED, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 1946-66 
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Section 4.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with residents of other countries 
are presented in summary form in statements of the Canadian balance of international 
payments. The current account shows separately the principal types of transactions in 
goods and services with non-residents. The capital account provides a distribution of 
capital movements into direct and portfolio investments and into long-term and short- 
term forms. The difference between the current account balance and the balance of these 
capital movements in an accounting period is reflected in the change in the official holdings 
of gold, foreign exchange, and Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position. 


During the past decade, a wide degree of imbalance has characterized Canada’s 
international payments. Large current account deficits have customarily been associated 
with periods of Canadian prosperity. High levels of investment, rising personal consump- 
tion and the growth in government expenditures, including defence outlays abroad, have 
contributed to the deficits. These large current deficits, which reached a peak of 
$1,487,000,000 in 1959, have reflected and been financed by substantial inflows of capital. 
Following this record high level, the imbalances in current transactions narrowed in suc- 
cessive years to $424,000,000 in 1964 but widened in 1965 to $1,130,000,000 as a result of 
a sharp contraction in the merchandise surplus. At $1,137,000,000, the current account 
deficit was practically unchanged in 1966. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of I nternational Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201), in the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001) and in the Canadian Balance of I nternational Payments: A Compendium of Statistics 
from 1946 to 1965 (Catalogue No. 67-505 Occasional). 
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Current Account Transactions.—The surplus on merchandise trade,* which - 
emerged in 1961 for the first time since 1954, expanded sharply in 1963 and in 1964 when it 


exceeded $700,000,000; an important element in this rise was the extraordinary sales of 
wheat and flour to the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. Thus, the reduction 
of Canada’s deficit on current transactions in goods and services between 1959 and 1964, 
followed by an upturn in 1965, was mainly the result of a shift in the balance of commodity 
trade. This balance varied widely; the record deficit of $728,000,000 occurred in 1956 
when it accounted for more than one half of the total current account deficit and the un- 
usually large surplus of $701,000,000 for 1964 exceeded the level of the merchandise surpluses 
of the immediate postwar years. Although substantially below this peak, the merchandise 


trade surplus of $224,000,000 in 1966 was higher than the surpluses of $173,000,000 and 


$184,000,000 in 1961 and 1962. The non-merchandise deficit rose rapidly from 1955, 


when it still stood below $500,000,000, to 1961, when the $1,100,000,000-level was reached.- 


In more recent years, the “invisible’’ deficit fluctuated within a fairly narrow range before — 


increasing to $1,248,000,000 in 1965 and to $1,361,000,000 in 1966. 


Since 1954, when merchandise exports and imports were almost equal at about 


$3,900,000,000, exports increased fairly steadily to a record of $10,326,000,000 in 1966 
but imports, on the other hand, showed wider fluctuations in their growth pattern. The 


value of imports in current dollars rose more than 40 p.c. in two years to $5,565,000,000 © 
in 1956 and, except for a substantial drop of nearly 8 p.c. to $5,066,000,000 in 1958, remained 
at about that level until 1960. Thereafter, the value rose at a generally increasing rate of — 


growth to $10,102,000,000 in 1966, which was over 80 p.c. above 1960. 
In the past decade, the relative importance of exports of manufactured goods increased 


markedly, that of metals and minerals advanced more moderately, and the percentage — 
share for forest products narrowed visibly. The relative position of wheat and wheat flour, 
which had been diminishing, recovered sharply in 1961 as a result of the large shipments — 


of grain to Mainland China and other Communist countries. The very heavy shipments 
of wheat on the Russian account, together with sizable exports to Britain, Japan, Mainland 
China, West Germany and Eastern European countries, boosted the total value of wheat 
and wheat flour exports in 1964 and 1966 to about $1,100,000,000. During the 1960s, 
an increasing share of the Canadian national output has moved into foreign markets. 
Contributing to the gain of nearly $1,600,000,000 in merchandise exports in 1966 were 


larger shipments of wheat, wood pulp, newsprint, asbestos, copper, crude petroleum, | 
chemicals and fertilizers, and manufactured goods. Within the manufactured goods group, _ 


exports of motor vehicles and parts almost tripled from about $365,000,000 to over 
$1,000,000,000 as a result of the signing at the beginning of 1965 of the Canada—United 
States Automotive Agreement. However, with the removal of tariffs from the two-way 


trade in new cars and parts, the imports also rose, but the deficit on trade in automobiles 1 
and parts narrowed in 1966. Shipments abroad of communication and other equipment, | 


some types of machinery and firearms were larger. 

The value of all imports rose sharply in 1966 to the highest recorded level of 
$10,102,000,000. Motor vehicles and parts accounted for about $500,000,000 or roughly 
a third of the expansion, and smaller but still substantial increases took place in imports 
of industrial materials, machinery, equipment and tools, and a variety of consumer goods. 


The deficit on Canada’s non-merchandise transactions with foreign countries, which — 


since 1959 has been on a high plateau somewhat over $1,000,000,000, rose to $1,248,000,000 
in 1965 and to $1,361,000,000 in 1966. This deficit has more than doubled in the past 
decade. A total of $812,000,000 or about 60 p.c. of the 1966 deficit on services was directly 


related to Canada’s indebtedness abroad. Interest and dividend payments by Canadians — 


to non-resident investors reached $1,135,000,000, transfers in other forms of investment 
income amounted to more than $250,000,000, and there were also growing payments 


* Commodity trade statistics have been adjusted to reflect more closely the timing of transactions, particularly 
for investment goods, and to exclude commodities which are either covered elsewhere in the accounts or are not 
pertinent for balance of payments purposes. 
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abroad for a variety of business services. Furthermore, some hundreds of millions of 
dollars of earnings, which accrued to foreigners but which were retained in Canada for 


reinvestment, are excluded from the current account. 


The contribution by travel transactions of nearly one fifth of the deficit in 1960 con- 
tracted sharply in the following years, in particular after the lowering of the Canadian 
dollar in May 1962 to a fixed par value of 923 cents (U.S.). Except for a small surplus 
in 1963, the travel deficit fluctuated within a narrow range of roughly $40,000,000 to 


- $65,000,000 between 1962 and 1966. High travel receipts on an unprecedented scale were 
recorded in the spring and summer quarters of 1967 as a result of an influx of foreign visitors 
who were attracted by Expo 67 and other centennial celebrations. Net payments of 


pe 


migrants’ funds and inheritances, which represented about 6.5 p.c. of the ‘“invisible”’ 
deficit in 1961, declined gradually and changed to surpluses of $5,000,000 and $70,000,000 
in 1965 and 1966, respectively, as the number of immigrants rose to about 147,000 and 
195,000 in the two years. The deficit on freight and shipping services fluctuated between 
about 3 p.c. and 8.5 p.c. of the total in the period 1961-66, and the value of gold production 
available for export served to reduce the non-merchandise deficit by between 9 p.c. and 
15.5 p.c. The substantial remaining portion of the deficit, fluctuating between 36 p.c. and 
45 p.c., originated from other transactions, including miscellaneous investment income 
referred to previously, personal remittances, business services and official contributions; 
these stood at a record level of $162,000,000 in 1966 on account of large donations of wheat. 


The characteristic bilateral distribution of the Canadian current account balances 
was maintained in 1966; a surplus from transactions with overseas countries partially 
covered a deficit with the United States. A substantial surplus on current transactions 
with overseas countries of about $1,200,000,000, amounting to nearly three quarters of 
the current deficit with the United States, contributed to reducing Canada’s over-all 
current deficit in 1964 to $424,000,000, the lowest in about a decade. While the deficit 
on transactions in goods and services with the United States expanded sharply in 1965 to 
$1,937,000,000 and further to $2,017,000,000, the current surplus with the overseas areas 
declined below $900,000,000 and accounted for less than 45 p.c. of the deficit with the 
United States. Canada’s current deficit with all foreign countries stood at $1, 130,000,000 
and $1,137,000,000 in 1965 and 1966, respectively. For the first time in the 1960s, Canada’s 
current surplus with Britain narrowed from $505,000,000 to $421,000,000 in 1966, but the 
surplus with other countries rose about 50 p.c. from $302,000,000 to $459,000,000. 


Capital Movements.—In 1966, Canada continued to draw substantially on the 
resources, both real and financial, of the other countries of the world, although the net 
capital inflow of $778,000,000 (excluding the change in official monetary assets) was 
about 60 p.c. of the net inflow of $1,287,000,000 in 1965 and was approximately the same 
as that in 1964. Capital movements in long-term forms—covering direct investment, 
portfolio security transactions, official loans and other long-term investments—amounted 
to $1,024,000,000 in 1966, up nearly a fifth from the total of $864,000,000 in the preceding 
year. During the past decade, these long-term inflows of capital exceeded the deficit on 
transactions in current goods and services in 1958, 1961, 1963 and 1964. During this 
period, capital movements in short-term forms were on balance inward, except for net 
outflows of $33,000,000 in 1964 and $246,000,000 in 1966. This outflow was in sharp 
contrast to the net inflow of $423,000,000 in 1965, the wide swing being in large measure 
attributable to foreign currency transactions of the chartered banks. 


From the low levels of $280,000,000 in 1963 and $270,000,000 in 1964, the net 
inflow of capital for direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada rose to 
$535,000,000 in 1965 and to a record high of $710,000,000 in 1966. In the main, the inflow 
continued to reflect investment by foreign corporations in their subsidiaries and branches, 
which contributed to new capital formation in Canada; enterprises in manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas received the largest portions. The flow of direct investment 
abroad of Canadian capital was estimated at $20,000,000 in 1966; this considerably smaller 
amount than the average outflow in recent years reflected a sale by a Canadian oil company 
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of its foreign subsidiary. Capital inflows of $645,000,000 in 1964 from transactions in 
Canadian and foreign securities matched the volume of the late 1950s but declined to. 
$546,000,000 in 1965 and $303,000,000 in 1966, notwithstanding the rise in the sale of new 
Canadian bonds and debentures. An official request to Canadian borrowers in late 1965 
for deferment of delivery of the proceeds of sales in the United States helped to boost the 
capital inflow from new issues of bonds and debentures to more than $1,400,000,000 in 
1966. In partial offset, retirements of Canadian bonds and debentures rose to about 
$500,000,000, including some $150,000,000 of special repurchases of government securities 
under the undertaking to the United States on a target level of Canada’s foreign exchange 
reserves. There was also a substantial outflow of $418,000,000 mainly from purchases of 
outstanding United States stocks from residents of that country, together with bonds of. 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Canada’s external monetary 
assets ‘declined by $359,000,000 in 1966. The official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
contracted by $462,000,000, while Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position rose 
by $103,000,000, about one half of this being due to the transfer of gold from the official 
holdings to meet an increase in the IMF quota. 7 c 


Direct investment inflows have been a significant ingredient in the capital account in 
the past decade. Continuing and substantial for nearly the’ entire period, these receipts 
contributed in particular to resource development and to the growth of associated industries. 
However, from 1956 to 1959 and again in 1963 to 1965, the inflow for direct investment, | 
substantial though it was, was less than the inflow of portfolio capital, as some of the sharply ; 
increased demands for new capital were channelled to foreign capital markets through the 
sale to non-residents of new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporations, 
provincial governments and municipalities were all important borrowers. ae | 
16.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and All Countries, 1947-66 

(Millions of dollars) 


i 
| 


Current Receipts Current Payments B Neco , | 
on Current | 
i Account | 
Year : indicating 
Official Net | 
Merchandise Other! Merchandise Contri- Other! Movement | 
poner of Capital 
je hoy ae iver a Si cncpclan ee sacs D2o 1,025 Zao 38 1,126 4. 49 
1943 ee Soe eee 3,030 jie a We 2,598 23 1,075 + 451 
1949 oii oor Rom bre coe ts 2,989 1,100 2,696 6 1,210 + 177 
CUES 0) Wee senate Pnbans sie 3,139 1,148 3,132 5 1,469 — 319 
LOST AE eee 3,950 1,342 4,101 9 1,694 — 512 
LAPS Role ee Rk Ss ee, 4,339 1,534 3,854 16 1,816 + 187 
1953 5 OR Le ee 4,152 1,587 4,212 25 1,950 — 448 
TO54= es? . Pees. Fr 3, 934 1,598 3,916 11 2,029 — 424 
OSD LoS RRS. Sy re eens 4,332 1,749 4,543 24 2,201 — 687 
LOSG her Fah Seeks Peace 4,837 1,795 5,565 30 2,409 — 1,372 
1 AS OE, ASAE al 4,894 1,742 5,488 40 2,559 — 1,451. 
TODS, Fear ex, Cet ee eres 4,890 1,704 5,066 53 2,612 — 1,137 
1959 OU Be eotearte Hee oLoL 13725 5,012 72 2,719 — 1,487 
TOGO teen... see ee ee 5,392 es YKeHs 5,540 61 2,811 — 1,233 
196 eae 2 heres AE 5, 889 1,934 5,716 56 2,979 — 928 
T9023 ee, eee ee 6, 387 2,077 6, 203 36 3,055 — 830 
1963 2xeR eet ee oes 7,082 2,230 6,579 65 3,189 — 621 
NG Re Pee ee em Pe 8,238 2,556 Ue BSYI 69 3,612 — 424 
LOGS Tae er ee ee 8,745 Ped Ws, 8,627 93 3,930 — 1,130 
1L966rztee yas! soy 10,326 3,033 10,102 162 4,232 — 1,137 


1 Includes mutual aid to NATO countries. 


_ All other current payments...........-..4+++-+4++ 


Net Capital Movement, Exclusive of Monetary 


a 
a 
oe 
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17.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada_ 
and Other Countries, 1947-66 
(Millions of dollars) 


: Other ? : : Other 
United arti All United A we ll 
Year Britain | Overseas : Year Britain | Overseas . 
States! Cities Countries States! Coahtiies Countries 
eee — 1,134 | + 633} + 550] + 49 rida? | er Te 0 eB SCOT, 481 
BS Bes sis hava ss =i 5090/2 486.1) 4-  oas)| 4-451 9d8. 2 oa: 2 — 1,167 | + 97 | — 67a = 1,187 
ae SeGOleie- 4463 -- 832) +> 77 || 1959... ae. 3 — 002) 1) 2 16: 182% 22895) 1 AST 
ae — .385 | + 24 | + AON 1951] SOOO... ake — 16350.) 450 4169 |e 43} — 1,238 
ee — OA plattze ood) at 210 cole, It LOGE 7 Saas % = 14,341 1b 195 | 2187] — 928 
SLE Sea ag OO) [pew O87 We | O80c iH | Sl LOA tances = 1,092) | ++> 225°) +- St aseeeoOU 
Nec ih cesceys =) YON7)| 4222139 |e B27 ASB 19GB PP ee Seite Sa ee 2H irl Wc os eres Mel ler i | 
oe SSS) Hep 90M. a7 ee ADA 1964 eS AMIGO Hula BORE set OOO TT ar 424 
ee — 1,029 | + 332 | + 10 }-— 687)) 1965's0..... et O87) Ee B08 Tt 302° | 1,130 
M956... 2... =} —115650 | +=" 7253 | “=F 5 ee dD al L OOO toe neta — 2017} + 421) + 459 | — 1,137 


1 Includes all net exports of monetary gold. 


18.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1960-66 
(Millions of dollars) ae 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965" 1966 


S| 


Current Receipts— 


Merchandise exports (adjusted).............-.+5-. 5,392 | 5,889 | 6,887] 7,082 | 8,238.) 8,745 10,326 
Mutual aid to NATO countries......5........:... 43 35 4] 23 47 39 18 
Gold production available for export.............. 162 162 155 154 145 138 125 
Mra Vel Cxpendleuress : ot... boc af. ote nls ssi aie nieces 420 482 562 609 662 747 840 
BHECECSS ANG -C1VIGCNGS. 6i25. coe ede we cdc ge cee ee 171 213 202 230 332 322 323 
nei nrand Shipping. it)... 22k setae cere ee 442 486 509 563 644 668. 756 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.............-. 102 104 124 151 169 216 268 
Mllvouher, curren btureceiptssi<co2 4 -celaee |. 5 Hes js ee 447 452 484 - 500 557 645. 703 


Totals, Current Receipts................. 7,179 | 7,823 | 8,464 | 9,312 | 10,794 11,520 13,359 


Current Payments— 


Merchandise imports (adjusted)..-.............-- 5,540 | 5,716 | 6,203 | 6,579 7,537 | 8,627 | 10,102 


Travel expenditures........5.....0. cee. Sane te eG 627 642 605 585 712 796 903 
MECEPS CAN CLV MONAS 4. see ice oie cect vnois Gye = lw elepipe + 656 764 783 860 1,010 1,086 also 
Prreigit and Shipping: ..5 0.2 el cee ee dee tees 533 568 595 648 679 761 825 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds................ 184 176 175 185 201 211 198 
reac MICOnTTibusiOns =. sr. kta cee ee de ce eee 61 56 36 65 69 93 162 


Mutual aid to NATO countries...............-.+: 39 
768 794 856 888 963 1,037 1° 153 


8,412 | 8,751 | 9,294 | 9,833 | 11,218 | 12,650 | 14,496 


—148 | +173 | +184 | +503 | +701 +118 +224 
—1,085 |—1,101 |—1,014 |—1,024 |—1,125 |—1,248 —1,361 


—1,233 | —928| —830| —521} —424 |—1,180 | —1,137 


Totals, Current Payments................ 


Balance on merchandise trade.................+5: 
Balance on other transactionS...........-.+0+8+0+: 


Current Account Balamce................0...2505- 


Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 


Direct investment in Canada..............2000 +670 +560 +505 +280 +270 +535 +710 


Direct investment abroad................00000- —50 —80 —105 —135 —95 —125 —20 
Canadian Securities— 

Trade in outstanding issueS.............5.-5005- +54} +4100 —51 —131 —21 —219 —240 

PERU AISS UES tortion acne onjtaro are earacotaterenat eer aimee eh ees +448 +548 +729 +984 |+1,100 |+1,240 | +1,468 

EGE OIC ECE, Se ee eS On, 4 Rea: Marre canto —266 —301 —319 —404 —382 —390 —502 
Foreign security transactions...............-++++5 —19 —35 —65 +22 —52 —85 —418 
Loans and subscriptions by Government of 

Hoe Fag oe, Be er ee Oe ae eg ome ee rer +21 +30) +107 +7 — —4 —ll 
Other long-term capital transactions.............. +71 +108 —113 |} ~ +14 — —88 +42 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners..| +123 —27 —10 +17 +12 +45 _ 
Other short-term capital movements........ +142 +315 +307 +13 —45 +378 —246 


CLS cal eee ja Rain a SA eo SNR a errr 


Official Monetary Movements— 


Change in official holdings.................-.-++055 —39 +229 +537 +60 +86 —ll1 —462 
- Change in net International Monetary Fund posi- 
CC Aare aeons AES SSA PIS IT — +61 | —378 +86 | +277 | +168 +103 
Other special international financial assistance..... _ _— —4 — — _— _ 
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19.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


1960-66 


(Millions of dollars) 
SeeeeeeoooQoQoQoeeeeeee eee”: oo 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965° 1966 
Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............000. 3,040 | 3,213 | 3,767 | 3,970] 4,396 | 4,993 6, 249 
Gold production available for export.............. 62 162 155 154 145 138 125 
a ravel. expenditures iid a 95) id chisel curds ve 375 435 512 549 590 660 730 
Interest andidividends,./.c..) kus th ac. slclceccce 98 112 120 155 190 204 193 
Freight and.shippinigsiss.c200) ate ee 220 230 259 279 301 337 411 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds............... 50 51 61 65 77 91 106 
All other current receipts..............cccecceceeee 342 336 845 342 359 409 433 | 
Totals, Current Receipts................. 4,287 | 4,539} 5,219] 5,514] 6,058 | 6,832 8,247 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).................. 3,713 | 3,828 | 4,205] 4,458 | 5,204] 6,034 7,242 
Travel expenditures............... 462 459 419, 388 481 548 631 
Interest and dividends................... 535 630 656 U2, 850 906 977 
Freight and shipping................. 324 333 353 378 399, 465 531 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 142 136 139 152 157 160 145 
All other current payments..............0.0c0000. 470 494 539 559 602 656 738 
Totals, Current Payments................ 5,646 | 5,880} 6,311 | 6,662 | 7,693 | 8,769 | 10,264, 
Current Account Balance......................... —1,359 |—1,341 |—1,092 |—1,148 |—1,635 |—1,937 | —2,017 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................... +461 | +366 | +328 | +220] +188] +421 +644 
Direct investment abroad...............eseeeee —18 —25 +6 —36 —35 —24 +67 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues................eee0- +47 | +196 +73 —64 —14}) —174 —167 
New-lsanes: boxers Wi ESC ee RE +382 | +489 | +690] +930 |+1,040 |+1,200 | +1,408 
Retirements 5. cen. sk ech wie chen —214 —220 | —247 —315 —300 —330 —456 
oreign security transactions...................... +4 —7 —55 +25 —41 —72 —389 
Other long-term capital transactions.............. 84) +154) —115 +83 | +175 +84 +98 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. . +59 —23 +27 +7 +16 +10 +15 
Other short-term capital movements.............. 69 | +3881} +366 —21 | +610} —678 —182 
Net Capital Movement.........................006 +974 |+1,311 |+1,073 | +829 |+1,639 | +437 |+ 1,038 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers........... +346 | +257) +554] +378 +27 |+1,543 +496 
Official Monetary Movements— 
Change in official holdings..................0ccee. —39 | +227] +538 +59 +31 +43 —483 
Other special international financial assistance..... _ _ —3 — _ _ - 
OO LN See 


20.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Britain, 1960-66 
(Millions of dollars) 
—08es—=—=$=~—™—™$—$@$~@mmSmSm9SsmamSS 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965* 


LS | | | | ee | | CL 


——eeeee__— ns | [| | | | Lee 


Item 1960 
Current Receipts— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted).............e.0.0. 924 
Travel expenditures... .. cu.d..s dese. «kee 20 
Interest.and. dividends'4. 006.0 coke asdewedon denen 32 
Freight and shipping? 4.65 2/288 eg), Fro 93 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds............... 26 
All other current receipts..............0.0.0000... 53 

Totals, Current Receipts................. 1,148 


1,610 
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20.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Britain, 1960-66—concluded 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965" 1966 

Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports Larligeted )ii.cs paces cena os 611 593 578 521 584 624 664 
Travel expenditures..........cceeceeccereeerenees 70 71 71 70 80 89 94 
Interest and dividends............sseeeeeeeeeeeees 83 87 85 82 104 114 97 
Freight and shipping. ...........seeeeeeeeseeeeeee 89 93 88 94 89 86 88 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds..............++- 25 23 18 15 24 30 30 
All other current payments...........eeeeeeeeeees 101 99 101 102 124 110 126 
Totals, Current Payments...............- 979 966 941 884} 1,005 | 1,053 1,099 
Current Account Balance.. ..........cseeeeeeeees +169 | +195 | +225 | +417] +605 | +505 +421 


che ee cr maERraRnT Sener 


Section 5.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of international indebtedness reached a book value of approximately 
$24,000,000,000 by the end of 1967, a sixfold increase over the past decade. Long-term 
foreign investment in Canada was approaching $34,000,000,000 and other claims of non- 
residents added about $5,000,000,000 to Canada’s liabilities. Canadian assets abroad had 
a total book value of $15,000,000,000, including long-term investments amounting to 
about $9,000,000,000. 


The balance of international indebtedness is a phrase generally accepted in balance of 
payments terminology to include equity investments as well as contractual borrowings. 
Its size and character have a considerable influence on Canada’s balance of payments. 
This is true not only through the servicing of capital involving interest, dividends and 
miscellaneous income payments, but also through the influence of foreign investment on 
the Canadian economy and on the shape and direction of its external demands. 


Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly of the 1950s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These 
investments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly 
in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $35,400,000,000 at the end of 1965; non- 
resident-owned long-term investments in Canada reached a book value of $29,400,000,000 
(in the two decades following World War II their value quadrupled). The part of these 
investments in enterprises controlled outside of Canada totalled $17,200,000,000. ‘There 
was a sharp expansion in direct investments in 1965 following the more moderate rates of 
growth recorded in recent years. Investments in other Canadian equities, although smaller, 
were also substantial, and there were periods in recent years of sharp increase in foreign 
holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of growth 
in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor and by the 


* This review covers Canada’s international investment position in 1965, although a few estimated totals for 
1967, available at the time of writing are included in the first paragraph and under the heading “Canada’s Assets 
broad”. An extended historical review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 
1954 (Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report Canadian Balance of I nternational Payments 
and International Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). ‘Additional detailed material will be found in the annual 
report under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. 
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financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects have been - 
initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects from this 
investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside Canada, 


While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased indebtedness abroad, 
another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non-resident-controlled branches 
and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New resource industries depending to a 


large extent on non-resident financing include all branches of the petroleum industry, — 


iron ore, potash and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp and paper, and chemical — 


industries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited from non-resident invest- 
ment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $13,400,000,000 at the end of 1965 and govern- | 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of. | 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated 


at $22,000,000,000, more than three quarters of which was incurred since 1950. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital for | 
financing in periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of Canadian | 


development. During the exceptional growth that occurred, before World War I, non- 
resident investment was very high and the main source of that investment was London. 


However, during the first part of the inter-war period, the United States became the — 
principal source of external capital and by 1926 the portion of Canada’s international debt _ 


owned in that country exceeded that owned in Britain. With some interruption during the 
1930s, United States investment in Canada continued to increase, particularly after 1947 


when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry got under way. Nearly half 


of the United States investment in Canada at the end of 1965 was accumulated since 1956, — 


At $23,276,000,000, United States investments in the later year continued to represent more 
than three quarters of all non-resident investments in Canada and made up over 80 p.c. of 
the increase since 1956. The main rise occurred in direct investments in companies con- 
trolled in the United States, which almost doubled in the 1956-65 period. In the same 
period, portfolio investments in Canada owned in the United States more than doubled, 
due mainly to large sales of new issues of securities made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $3,481,000,000 at the end of 1965 and accounted 


for only.about 12 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. 
at the end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. After reaching a low point in 
1948, the value of British investments in Canada increased each year to 1962, declined 
slightly in 1963, partly as a result of Canadian repatriation of investments in railways and 
other utilities, and increased again in 1964 and 1965. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and Britain reached a record 


total of $2,690,000,000 at the end of 1965. Exceeding three times the 1955 figure, this. 


represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred in either United States or 
British investments, and large increases had taken place in portfolio holdings of securities 
as well as in direct investments. At about 9 p.c. of the total, compared with 6 p.c. in 1954, 
this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, accounted for a slightly larger propor- 


tion of total foreign investments than in 1964. Over 90 p.c. of the direct investments, 


which totalled $1,260,000,000 in 1965, came from Western Europe; about one quarter was 
of Netherlands origin, with Belgian, French, Swiss and German investments making up 
the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 


has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional. 


expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, from 
1950 to 1953 the net use: of foreign resources amounted to about one seventh and direct 
foreign financing to almost. 30.p.c. of net capital formation in Canada. But from 1958 to 


1961 when these ratios had increased considerably to 34 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively, they: 


were still less than the corresponding ratios in the 1929 to 1930 period when inter-war 
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investment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period more than one half of 

‘net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the period of heavy 
investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was financed by external 
capital. After 1961 these ratios declined somewhat; from 1962 to 1965 the net use of 
foreign resources comprised 19 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada and direct foreign 
financing 43 p.c. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a decade and a 
half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that Canadian assets 
abroad have been rising over a long period. 6 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities and other 
forms of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
comprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
facturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1963 and it should be noted that subsequent 
changes may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
manufacturing industry was 54 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 60 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
ownership and control amounted to 64 p.c. and 74 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1963, 
whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 60 p.c. 
and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 62 p.c. and 59 p.c., respectively, compared with 53 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 1954. 
However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the financing 
of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence, 
non-resident ownership in a broad range of business activity, including manufacturing, 
petroleum, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. 
in 1948 to 35 p.c. in 1963. But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident 
control increased from 25 p.c. to 34 p.c. their share of the total even in this broad area of 
business, a trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive 
industries. . 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
‘manufacturing establishments controlled by non-residents. The enterprises having. an 
investment in Canada of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 40 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1961 and 29 p.c. of employment in that field. About 33 p.c. 
of Canadian manufacturing production and 22 p.c. of employment originated with United 
States-controlled plants. These ratios in United States-controlled plants were some- 
what higher than in 1953—the previous year for which a study of this kind was made. 
In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled by 
non-residents were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are produced mainly 
in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Other industries in which well 
over one half of the production is in non-resident-controlled firms include the smelting and 
refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, motor vehicle parts, aircraft and parts, 
and industrial chemicals. In several major industries like fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserving, and miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturing the distribution of 
control between Canadian and foreign-controlled companies is more even. In such in- 
dustries as pulp, paper, and miscellaneous food manufacturing, the non-resident share is 
large although less than one half of the total. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is in Cana- 
dian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of industry 
as iron and steel mills, sawmills, feed manufacturing, clothing, and such divisions of the 
food and beverage group as bakeries and slaughtering and meat packing, pasteurizing 
and butter and cheese plants. 
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21.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1949-6; 


Nors.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. | 
(Billions [’000 millions] of dollars) 


Item 1949 


: ; : : 


| 
: 


1963 1964 1965 
Canadian Liabilities— | 
Direct investment. ...cccccae-c. steko le. 3 15. 15. 17.2m| 
Government and municipal bonds........ 1 4 4, 5.0 — 
Other portfolio investments.............. 2. 4, 4, 5. 1a 
Miscellaneous investments............... 0 be 2. 2.1 | 
Foreign Long-Term Investments in | 
ANG «Dace oes bar oehn tote tee 8.0 26.1 27.4 29.4 | 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian : 
SESCUS ADTORG wes giins the ea bute 0.3 1.4 1.6 1.67) 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents} 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 — 
ed bee eed bee) ee ey eee 
Gross Liabilities!................. 8.7 28.1 29.5 31.7 
United’ Statest.70'5 ee Wiss. een 6.4 $2.0 shea a | 
Brite 90). .etk AMI Odbis aE 1.8 3.5 3.6 oo a 
Other countries},?,..............cc0cecece 0.5 2.6 2.8 | 
Short-term payables?................008. 0.6 2.3 3.2 — | 
Gross Liabilities.................. 9.3 30.4 | 32.8 | 35.4 | 
Canadian Assets— | 
Direct/investment:.... 600) san aac tek ce 0.9 3.1 3.3 3.0m! 
Portfolio investments.................... 0.6 1.8 1.9 2.1 
Government of Canada credits........... 2.0 1.3 1.5 1.5) 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies...... 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.175] 
iscellaneous investments®............... = 0.3 0.4 0.6 
Canadian Long-Term Investments 
broad 555.0. ws i740, feiss chats ls 3.6 6.6 7.3 73a] 
| 
2.8 2.9 2.9mm 
—0.1 0.2 0.4 | 
1.3 1.8 1.7 
10.6 | 12.2 | 12.8 | 
1a | 3.1 3.3 
4.7 4.9 aie | 
1.9 2.6 ate 
1.3 1.6 Sic 
0.5 0.4 ‘ | 
11.1 12.7 13.4 
_— | gj —_|__ |_| 
| 
Canadian Net International 
Indebtedness—Net Liabilities. ...... 4.0 19.3 20.1 22.0 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position..| —1.3 —2.7 | —3.1 —3.3 
United ‘Statesteoy (isi Ph) ae) 5.1 1723 18.2 Pas | 
Britaint the ot ute a ceeuh. Zak eee 0.2 1.6) |/2d.00fe ool 
Other coyntries!?, 3... ace ceceet —0.4 1.4 1.2 ee 
Short-term indebtedness*................ 0.4 1.8 2.8 °° | 
1 Excludes short-term receivables and payables. 2 Includes international investment agencies, 3 Coun- 
try distribution not available. 4 Includes about $900,000,000 of finance company obligations, some of which were { 
in earlier years shown as long-term investments. 5 Includes reserve against inactive assets, 6 Excludes | 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange, | 


| 
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22.—_Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1951-65 


(Millions of dollars) 
Type of Investment 1951 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Government Securities— 
BREECH It telco serie ccs Cea esd te oe een tts 1,013 612 611 657 788 899 897 880 
Provincial SESS Le Pa eR EE 771 1,585 1,632 1,743 1,862 2,217 | 2,564 | 2,828 
MBEERAIS UOT hs) home oe Sicko eG uke Wie save vase 319 915 1,026 1,038 1,087 1,091 1,221 | 1,257 
Totals, Government Securities..... 2,103 | 3,112 | 3,269 | 3,488 | 3,737} 4,207] 4,682 | 4,965 
Public Utilities— 
_ OLIN ER can eee ne re ee ee 1,436 1,405 1,406 1,366 1,270 1,231 1,236 | 1,039 
Other (excluding pipelines and public 
PRSPMITISCS fe vO alchemy bore Sa siageihieie » ajerotsne, §24 739 743 656 691 590 605 666 
Totals, Public Utilities............ 1,960 2,144 2,149 2,022 1,961 1,821 1,841 | 1,705 


ing 
Petroleum and natural gas...............0. 693 3,455 | 3,727 4,029 4,384 4,703 4,786 | 5,177 
Other mining and smelting................. 586 | 1,783 |} 1,977 | 2,094 | 2,297 | 2,347} 2,473 | 2,555 
Merchandising.......... ene tee enon 377 878 872 917 972 1,003 1,092 | 1,201 
MCTAL SE is cricc hcl sul as Pak vide este bee « The Oe 595 2,190 2,380 2,616 2,688 2,847 2,503 | 2,875 
MELE ENtErpriseS....... ccc cecccessenenes 120 284 297 348 366 361 408 483 

Miscellaneous investments............ce00. 328 1,2851) 1,428 1,696 1,753 1,771 2,037 2] 2,1502P 
Totals, Investment............... 9,477 | 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,606 | 24,889 | 26,134 | 27,354 |29,447 
MELO CCS LALCS®. <5. 525, 15.21% v.chepaie.e. sieseuo.e lene atvbetb 7,259 | 15,826 | 16,718 | 18,001 | 19,155 | 20,479 | 21,443 |23,276 
RITA r eS, Meee Ne cee Seite ceed Rew WEE be} 3,199 8,359 3,381 3,399 3,331 3,463 | 3,481 
Mpner Countries... 52... ics cc ois eels owls see ok 440 1,832 2,137 | 2,224 2,335 2,324 2,448 | 2,690 

1 New series. 2 Includes $273,000,000 of Columbia River Treaty receipts. 3 Includes some invest- 


ments held for residents of other countries. 


23.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1965 


_Norz.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 
dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment —— ———————__|_ ments 


United ee Other of Non- 
States! Britain Countries |} residents 


$7000,000 | $’000,000 $000,000 $7000,000 


Government Securities— 


BRCCIOLAUNIE: Eten See RUN. nye ob becmiicie save eloe ieee syste tle oes 675 10 195 880 
NRE al ns a toe. rica. osfaath as ols bas sieuin Cam «OS ofa hs 2,729 62 37 2,828 
TENS SRI oe ar aE aN Gen rE Fr ie VaR 1,214 28 15 1,257 
Totals, Government Securities.............ecceeeeeees 4,618 100 247 4,965 
Public Utilities— 
EE AVS ree ctr, Nac tis CO Mn Jae. oleate Aufaute eersiaeierce es es 401 473 165 1,039 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 619 24 23 666 
Potala pbublic Utilities ys <2. ik + eae re ove sii ota viee othe 1,020 497 188 1,705 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining)...............66: 6,904 1,066 366 8,336 
Beemereuin and natural GAS. ve sce kak cee denenescsbtaeece se 4,170 509 498 5,177 
Serermining and smelting. isc). i... secs save sevecces's ees 2,199 199 157 2,555 
SS. RAE eas Soe Saat, : See 822 283 96 1,201 
EERE ne te 3 Ed Prete cece ee baeceescelee ss 1, 823 566 486 2,875 
EERO TIRCL DISCS EE. soos Cease iciorel earned tala tos orate eetnperehvidl eval elevators 395 61 27 483 
BEPIIANOONS INVOESUINENTE......0ci 0.0 o's cane needs ecesecsboms cess 1,3252 200 625 2,150? 
’ Totals, Investments. ...........ccccccc ec eeceeceeees 239206 3,481 2,690 29,447 
-_ 1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 2 Includes $273,000,000 of Columbia 
River Treaty receipts. 


£ 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Although there has been a great growth in non-resident — 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness of other countries, it will be noted — 
that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 21, 24 and 25, have continued to rise in | 
value. These now equal a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case before | 
World War II, but more than one quarter of the increase since then has been in government- 
owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government to 
other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar years. At the 
end of 1965 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,496,000,000 and at the 
end of 1967 official holdings of exchange and Canada’s net IMF position amounted to | 
some $2,926,000,000 in terms of Canadian dollars. Other official Canadian assets include — 
Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and — 
Development, the International Development Association, the International Finance — 
Corporation and the Asian Development Bank which, by March 1967, amounted to 
$85,023,249, $70,722,136, $3,522,375 and $2,702,700, respectively; these were partly | 
offset by liabilities to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1965 were made up of direct investments of $3,495,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $2,136,000,000. About two thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian busi- | 
nesses have grown rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage and 
farm implement industries are particularly noteworthy. | 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. Somewhat more 
than one half of the total in 1965 were located in Commonwealth countries, with slightly — 
more in Britain than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in Britain were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries investments in | 
mining were of almost equal importance with those in industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part was in the countries of Latin America where Canadian holdings 
in public utilities are substantial. 


24.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, 1956-65 


Norr.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non- 
residents), Canada’s subscriptions to international investment agencies, and miscellaneous investments (Table 21). | 
Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at 
par values. Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Assets 1956 1959 | 1960" | 19617 | 1962" | 1968" | 1964" | 1965 
Direct investments in enterprises outside 

Canada loys, ateo eee. Chee AS Sa 1,891 | 2,286 | 2,467 | 2,596 | 2,784] 3,082] 3,298 | 3,495 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...... 1,006 | 1,183} 1,315 | 1,471 | 1,723 | 1,806] 1,942] 2,136 | 
Government credits.........ccccccceecceee 1,587 | 1,495 | 1,462 | 1,424] 1,301 | 1,285 | 1,5171) 1,496 
LATS ON Rie aaa, Pla nee” 50 4,484 | 4,964 | 5,244] 5,491 | 5,808 | 6,173 | 6,757 | 7,127 — 
| 


1 Includes $219° 000,000 and $187,000,000 in 1964 and 1965, respectively, covering medium-term non-marketable — 
United States Government securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements. 


1 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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25.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, by Location, as at Dec. 31, 1965 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 24. 


Portfolio 
, Direct Investments Govern- Total 
Location of Investment Invest- ment Invest- 
ments Stools dads Credits ments 


oo LEU hE Sis, Secor ae Be. 2,041 1,515 119 187 3,862 
EEC Ee ee aso esbAsce 6 otek sislars, Spee s s,asien’s 508 60 14 1,078 1,660 
Other Commonwealth countries..............00- 453 15 3l 19 518 
MPpher LOreign COUNLTICS. s..6si..% varies oes cics s eetees 493 246 136 212 1,087 

POURS teen tee tei oe ote cee ba torsos 3,495 1,836 300 1,496 7,127 


Section 6.—Government Economic Planning Agencies 


Subsection 1.—The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada, a Crown corporation established by Act of Parlia- 
ment (SC 1963, c. 11) assented to on Aug. 2, 1963, is an independent economic advisory 
body with broad terms of reference. Its research, analysis and recommendations on a wide 
range of economic and social matters are designed to help governments and private groups 
in developing their own longer-term plans, programs and policies. The Council consists 
of 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council. Included are a chairman and two 
directors who serve on a full-time basis in their capacity as professional economists, and 25 
part-time members who are representative of industry, labour, finance and commerce, 
agriculture and other primary industries, and of the general public. There are no officials 
or representatives of government among its members and the Council has no executive or 
administrative functions. 


The central features of the Council’s duties are “‘to advise and recommend. . .how 
Canada can achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient production in 
order that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth and that 
all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to recommend what government policies 
...will best help to realize the potentialities of growth of the economy; to consider means of 
strengthening and improving Canada’s international financial and trade position;.. .to 
study how national economic policies can best foster the balanced economic development 
of all areas of Canada...’’. Such duties, and others stated in the Act, encompass the basic 
economic and social goals that have come to be widely accepted in all modern states. 
These aims usually are briefly stated as full employment, a high rate of economic growth, 
reasonable stability of prices, a viable balance of payments, and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes. Since the Second World War, in a period of accelerating change, the 
consistent and simultaneous achievement of such objectives has become a major preoc- 
cupation of public policy. An increasing number of countries have sought to develop 
special procedures and machinery to facilitate the attainment of such goals. The creation 
of the Economic Council of Canada is a part of this development. 


In carrying out its duties, the Council proceeds through a combination of professional 
research and analysis, consultation, and the first-hand knowledge and experience of the 
Council members, in order to achieve a consensus of the Council on the goals and the 
broad courses of action and policies to be pursued both in the private sector and among 
governments. The attainment of this consensus is the essence of the longer-range planning 
function of the Council. 


Results of the Council’s work are published in several forms. Since it is required to 
issue each year “‘a review of medium- and long-term economic prospects and problems’’, 
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the Council’s major publications to date have been its Annual Reviews.* In addition, 
the Council also has the freedom to publish on its own initiative, and to date has issued 
approximately 40 publications.t These include several of the technical and general 
background studies available to the Council in its preparation of the Reviews, special 
Council documents in the area of labour-management relations and industrial research 
and development, reports on several conferences sponsored by the Council, and several 
papers prepared by consultants and designed to acquaint the executives of small- and 
medium-size businesses with some of the new management concepts and new technologies. 


In its First Annual Review the Council stated its underlying philosophy of approach 
in this way:— 


“We are concerned not with the question of inventing new forms of intervention, but 


rather with ordering and developing our policies and social programmes in a rational and. 


coherent manner designed to accomplish consistently what the society has declared to be 
its economic and social goals. For this purpose it is essential to bring to bear the needs of 
the future on the decisions of today. This applies not only to decisions by governments 
but also to decisions in the private sector of the economy.” 


Canada’s Economic Potential 


The Canadian economy since the Second World War hds encountered at one time 
or another inflation, higher unemployment, slow rates of economic growth, and even 
crises in the balance of international payments. This experience serves well to demonstrate 
that the real problem is not how to achieve one particular economic or social objective, 
but rather how to attain all of them—consistently—at the same time. This is another 
way of saying that the various goals are not always compatible with each other; there 
is always an overriding requirement to reconcile conflicts. 


Once there is general public agreement on the broad set of goals to be pursued, the 
next task is to define them quantitatively in accordance with Canadian circumstances 
and possibilities. This the Council has done, publishing “targets”. These targets are 
not forecasts or prophecies but are intended to be measures of desirable performance 
of the economy—that is, concrete aims of public policy. These objectives or targets 
were first set out by the Council in its First Annual Review and were revised and updated 
in the Fourth Annual Review. 


Full Employment.—The Council believes that, over the medium-term future, 
economic policies should be actively directed toward achieving 97 p.c. employment—that 
is, no more than 3 p.c. of the labour force unemployed. But this is not regarded by the 
Council as an ultimate or satisfactory goal for all time; as it has stated, “We would 
hope that with sustained improvement in our economic performance it may eventually 
become realistic to aim for an even better performance in the level of employment”. The 
Council also emphasized that the target rate is an average annual rate allowing for season- 
al variations, and is a national average within which there will be some regional variation. 


The Council reported in 1967 that, over the next decade, Canada will have the most 
rapidly growing labour force of any industrial nation. The total labour force is expected 


* The Reviews, like all Council publications, are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. They are: First 
Annual Review: Economic Goals for Canada to 1970 ($2.50, Catalogue No. EC21-1/1964); Second Annual Review: 
Towards Sustained and Balanced Economic Growth ($2.75, EC21-1/1965); Third Annual Review: Prices, Productivity 
and Employment ($2.75, EC21-1/1966); Fourth Annual Review: The Canadian Economy from the 1960’s to the 1970's 
($2.75, EC21-1/1967). L 

Among other Council publications of more general interest are: The Contribution of Education to Economic 
Growth, by Gordon W. Bertram ($1.90, Catalogue No. EC22-1/12); Business Cycles in Canada, by Derek A. White 
($2.25, EC22-1/17); Perspective on Canada’s International Payments, by David W. Slater ($1.60, EC22-2/3); Incomes 
Policies—Some Foreign Experiences and Their Relevance for Canada, by David C. Smith ($1.75, EC22-2/4); Internal 
Migration in Canada, 1921-1961, by Isabel B. Anderson ($1.60, EC22-1/13); Enrolment in Schools and Universities, 
1951-52 to 1975-76, by W. M. Illing and Z. Zsigmond ($1.25, EC22-1/20); Population, Family, Household and Labour 
Force Growth to 1980, by W. M. Illing, et al. ($1.00, EC22-1/19); Canadian Policies for Rural Adjustment—A Study 
of the Economic Impact of ARDA, PFRA and MMRA, by Helen Buckley and Eva Tihanyi ($2.25, EC22-2/7); 
National Conference on Labour-Management Relations, Ottawa, March 21-22, 1967 ($2.00, EC22-367); Interregional Dis- 
parities in Income, by S. E. Chernick ($1.75, EC22-1/14). A complete list of Council publications is available from 
the Secretary, Economic Council of Canada, P.O. Box 527, Ottawa. Also available from the Secretary are the 
Annual Reports of the Chairman, which include the Act establishing the Council and the membership of the Council. 
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to exceed 10,500,000 persons by 1980, an increase in 15 years of some 3,500,000 or 50 p.c. 
This implies an average annual addition to the labour force of some 240,000 persons in 
the 1965-70 period and between 230,000 and 240,000 in the 1970-80 period. The total 
Canadian labour force expansion to 1980 would exceed by over 500,000 the anticipated 
labour force growth in Britain, West Germany and Italy combined. Additions to both 
the Canadian and United States labour forces over the next 15 years will equal the entire 
existing work force of a large country such as West Germany or Britain. In Canada, 
women are expected to account for approximately 1,500,000 of the total increase of 
3,500,000 in the labour force to 1980, and it is estimated that by that time women will 
make up about 35 p.c. of the Canadian labour force compared with about 25 p.c. at the 
start of the 1960s. To absorb this huge labour force increase and at the same time attain 
the 97-p.c. employment goal, the Canadian economy would have to expand rapidly enough 
to provide 1,200,000 new jobs in 1965-70 and another 1,200,000 in 1970-75. 


Over the 1961-66 period, total employment in Canada rose by 1,100,000, although 
about three quarters of that increase was concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. The 
number unemployed dropped over the five-year period by approximately 200,000, but 
this figure masks a great regional diversity. The proportion of total unemployment 
actually shrank in the regions where the unemployment rate is low—Ontario and the 
Prairies—but rose in other regions where the unemployment rate is relatively high. Thus, 
regional pockets of unemployment persisted and the Council observed that “these have 
proved to be rather insensitive to changes in the tides of over-all economic activity’. 
Even at the height of the recent expansion, the relatively low-productivity and low- 
income regions and areas of the country—particularly the Atlantic region and eastern 
Quebec—continued to have unemployment rates regarded by the Economic Council 
as ‘unacceptably high’’. 


A High Rate of Economic Growth.—In seeking to define an objective for the 
total production of goods and services in the economy, the Economic Council has used 
the concept of “potential”. The potential of an economy is usually measured as the 
total volume of production consistent with reasonably full and efficient use of the nation’s 
economic resources. Hssentially, it is a measurement of the supply factors and capabilities 
of the economy and assumes that the demand conditions necessary for its actual achieve- 
ment can be generated, 


In its First Annual Review in December 1964—almost four years after the start of the 
‘most recent economic expansion—the Council calculated that the potential output of the 
economy would rise by an average 53 p.c. a year in the 1963-70 period. This was a high 
objective and reflected both the rapid expansion of the labour force and the taking up of 
the slack that existed in the early 1960s. The slack was, in fact, taken up more rapidly 
than anticipated and the actual growth in the economy averaged 63 p.c. a year in the 
1963-65 period. Thus, any measurement of the potential growth rate for the remainder 
of the 1960s would have to be lower than that originally set by the Council in 1964, and in 
its Fourth Annual Review in September 1967 the Council calculated this potential rate for 
the 1965-70 period as 5 p.c. ayear. At the same time, the Council extended its projections 
to the middle of the next decade and estimated that potential output in the 1970-75 period 
would rise at an average annual rate of 43 p.c. The 5-p.c. target to 1970 implies an average 
rate of growth in real gross national product (GNP) per capita of 3.2 p.c. a year between 
1966 and 1970. On the basis of reasonable price stability, total GNP could be expected 
to rise by about $4,500,000,000 a year on average as the economy moves to potential 
output in 1970. 


The growth targets may be viewed as being composed of growth of employment on 
the one hand, and growth of productivity on the other. Thus, for 1965-70 the 5-p.c. growth 
target comprises an average annual rate of growth of over 3} p.c. a year in total employ- 
ment and 17 p.c. for productivity. Similarly, the 1970-75 target comprises employment 
growth averaging 2? p.c. a year and productivity growth averaging 2 p.c. a year. 
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Reasonable Price Stability.—Price stability has been defined by the Council in the | 


following terms:— 


‘“‘A satisfactory degree of price and cost stability would exist if, in the period to 1970, — 


average annual increases in prices and costs could be held within the limits of the 1953-63 _ 


experience—for example, in this period, the average annual increases in consumer prices 
and in the prices of all goods and services produced in Canada were 1.4 p.c. and 2.0 p.e. 
respectively, but with moderate year-to-year variations around these rates. An important 
condition for the attainment of this goal will be the achievement and maintenance of a 
reasonable price stability abroad and especially in the United States.’’ 


There was an extended period of generally good performance on price and cost stability — 
over the 1961-66 expansion. Only when the previous economic slack had disappeared and 
the economy approached close to potential output at a time of rapid expansion in final | 


demand in late 1965 and early 1966, did price increases become persistent and pervasive.- 


The GNP implicit price index rose at the rate of 4.6 p.c. between 1965 and 1966. During | 


1966, price and cost pressures eased. 
In its projections to 1970, the Council assumed that the GNP price index would rise 


at an average annual rate of 2 p.c. The Council said it would regard this as consistent with 
the attainment of a satisfactory degree of price and cost stability over the medium-term — 


future, at least under conditions of reasonable price stability abroad, particularly in the 
United States. Such an average rate of price increase would imply that some demand 
components—government expenditures, housing, and business investment in plant and 
equipment—would rise at a somewhat faster rate than the total and that the rate of advance 
in consumer prices and in export and import prices would be somewhat less. The Council 
added :— 


‘““We recognize that the achievement of this degree of price and cost stability will be 


extraordinarily difficult under conditions of high demand and high employment, as has 


been amply demonstrated by developments of the past three years. However, we continue 
to regard it as one of the basic goals towards which Canadians should continue to strive 
in the conduct of their economic affairs, with particular emphasis on longer-range policies 
designed to deal with basic structural and regional problems—that is, policies which 
would facilitate the consistent achievement of both our employment and price goals.”’ 


A Viable Balance of Payments.—After careful reappraisal in 1967, the Council 
concluded that the balance-of-payments goal set out in 1964 was appropriately formulated 
in terms of a current account deficit (and accompanying net capital inflow) at potential 
input in 1970 in the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 and that this goal is still 
relevant. 


The current account deficit was $1,100,000,000 in 1966. It is estimated that this deficit 
will widen somewhat over the 1966-70 period and that, at potential output in 1970, it could 
be in the neighbourhood of $1,700,000,000. The total deficit will be accounted for entirely 
by the deficit on services, which is projected to rise from $1,500,000,000 in 1966 to 
$1,900,000,000 at potential output in 1970. A small surplus on merchandise trade would 
continue. 

The current account deficit of $1,700,000,000 at potential output in 1970 would repre- 
sent about 2.2 p.c. of GNP, a smaller reliance on the net import of resources from abroad 
than in several past periods of strong economic growth. The equivalent net capital inflow 


would also be correspondingly small in relation to GNP and would represent a reduced — 


reliance on net foreign capital inflows in relation both to the domestic investment and 
domestic savings, compared with most previous periods of strong Canadian economic 
growth. At potential output in 1970, net capital inflows would make up less than 10 p.c. 
of the estimated total demand for savings of $18,100,000,000. However, the Council 
observed that the $1,700,000,000 capital inflow would still be a very sizable requirement for 
external financing in circumstances of a prevailing world shortage of capital, uncertainties 
about moves to strengthen the international monetary system, and possibly continuing 
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strains in the United States balance of payments. Thus, it would be inappropriate to 
assume that the external capital will always be easily available on the scale needed by 
Canada. 


Equitable Distribution of Rising Incomes.—This is an extremely complex goal, 
defying simple formulation. The Council believes that much more information is needed 
about the distribution of income among individuals, families and various occupational 
groups. For example, why do some groups receive little benefit from the general rise in 


‘incomes and living standards? What elements lie behind the vicious circle of poverty that 


still traps far too many people? Although some of these problems may range far beyond 
the field of economics, the Council has said that these difficult matters will have to be 
understood and faced if appropriate policies are to be devised to achieve the goal of equitable 
distribution of rising incomes. 


In this field, the Council’s work to date has been concerned largely with the identifica- 
tion, measurement and analysis of regional disparities. The problem of assuring an appro- 
priate participation on the part of each region in the over-all process of national economic 
development has long been an elusive goal and a continuing concern of the people of Canada. 
The Council’s analysis showed that over the past four decades there has been relatively 
little progress toward the achievement of a better balance in this respect. Despite various 
policies and programs, very wide disparities have continued to exist in average per capita 
income. Also, there have continued to be wide differences in the extent to which the human 
and material resources of each region have found opportunities for productive use. Although 
national prosperity has always tended to have a favourable influence everywhere, rapid 
national growth has not by itself served to bring about any significant or lasting reduction 
in these large and stubborn differences. 


Regional levels of personal income per capita (in current dollars) are shown for three 
selected groups of years in the following statement. Provinces are ranked in order of level 
of income in 1963 and the data are for three-year averages centred on the year shown. 


Province 1927 1947 1963 
$ $ $ 
ONGATIONS rete tee ae cee eel cele es La ceil llehtd's sores ate 509 981 2,025 
British Columbia (incl. the Yukon and Northwest 
PROrriGOLles ee erste eras oo ese cee ohehe oie crviose oi cle eisvareiore tous Saree 535 980 1,966 
INUIT Rs Se AERP SNe See oe SOE TORE cae 509 923 1,750 
MAS KAUCHO WAM cette necc cles os vclniereia Sale sriaie ciasie' ers sisieie eistoisis 449 818 1,749 
(MeanitoDHee tne orc ree eet eee et Cee e ere ater ase 455 875 1,721 
USD EC Ie atts LP OSA, FS SIS IIIS 378 709 1,521 
NOV BISCObIA TS ee es FBS ae Re aoa 299 676 1,302 
News Bruns wiclere ert cont ola Bains a ne so Balle e tera’ s Sake erees 277 609 1, 167 
Prince; Bdwardelsland 22 setsrasaciseeeie a aieis slnssbsfecs ee 08 248 477 1,115 
Newioun cism caf. seh ti corso ttsce opare artis sks who cbesquensse'e-mpshereroesa 1,009 
PROVINCIAL AVERAGE.......cccccccccccccecs 407 783 1,532 


The most striking features of the above comparisons are the substantial percentage 
differences in income levels between the highest and lowest province and the fact that the 
rankings of the provinces in terms of income levels have hardly changed over a period of 
almost 40 years. 


The Council concluded that efforts to promote more regionally balanced growth should 
be aimed at achieving a more rapid increase in the incomes of the lagging regions by methods 
that would not retard the development of the faster-growing areas of the country. In this 
way the economic growth of the national economy would be improved for the benefit of all 
regions in Canada. The Council said that, in order to accomplish this result, it is essential 
that regional development policies be directed to two basic objectives—the increase of 
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opportunities for high-productivity employment and the acceleration of programs that 


can make the maximum contribution to improvements in productivity generally in the © 


region. The Council suggested the following guidelines for action:— 


(1) the avoidance, as far as possible, of subsidies merely to create temporary activity or to 
sustain indefinitely low-productivity industries and declining occupations; 


(2) encouragement of efficient agglomerations of activity—growth centres—within the different ) 
regions in order to achieve increasing economies of scale, larger markets and more useful — 


pools of skills, and to avoid uneconomic scatter and dispersion; 


(3) the taking of decisions in respect of investments in social capital in accordance with an — 
adequate consideration of the economic and social benefits to be obtained in relation to — 


costs; 


(4) the recognition of the urgent need to make available additional financial resources to the 
governments of the lower-income regions and through the appropriate federal agencies in 


order to help break the vicious circle of low productivity, low incomes, low government. | 


revenues and low investments in growth-promoting services which are needed to improve 
the quality and effective utilization of the available human and material resources—in 
particular, education, training, research, health, transport facilities, resource and industrial 
development and the development of wider markets; 


(5) the necessity for close co-ordination in the formulation and implementation of consistent 
regional development policies and programs among all levels of government; this is particu- 


larly important in view of the wide range of programs and policies affecting regional — 
development, both on the part of the provinces and through certain federal agencies such — 
as the Atlantic Development Board, the Area Development Agency and the Agricultural — 


and Rural Development Administration; and 


(6) the avoidance of self-defeating restrictive and divisive measures which interfere with the 
free flow of goods, capital, labour and enterprise between all the provinces; such measures 


must be avoided if we are to achieve simultaneously the twin goals of more satisfactory — 


growth in every region and a rapid expansion of the national economy from which all would | 


benefit. 


The Council observed: “It is clear that the narrowing of inter-regional income dis- 
parities and the achievement of a more regionally balanced economic growth involve large, 
urgent, and especially challenging tasks. Many decades of experience have shown that 
these tasks cannot be accomplished by piecemeal expenditures, superficial expedients, 
unproductive works and mere transfers of income. The appropriate policies and pro- 
grammes will need to be formulated within a long-run consistent framework and carried out 
with a continuing regard for the real and underlying problems involved.” 


Prosperity and Price Stability 


The Canadian experience in the prolonged expansion that began in 1961 serves well 
to illustrate one of the major, recurrent difficulties faced by modern industrial nations in 
the postwar period—namely, that of achieving reasonable price stability in periods of high 
growth and rapid gains in employment. In general, the leading nations have demonstrated 
far better performance in this respect over the past 15 years than in the inter-war period. 
Much of this improvement can be attributed to a better public understanding of the broad 
forces at work within modern economies, and to better use of the policies capable of in- 
fluencing these forces. In particular, there has been a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of total supply and demand within economies and of the role of the “big levers” 
of fiscal and monetary policy in affecting these aggregates. It is realized that severe 
inflation is brought about fundamentally by excessive pressure of total demand for goods 
and services on the available supply, while heavy unemployment is the result of large relative 
deficiency in demand. It is known that the principal remedy for both of these extreme 
conditions is the operation of fiscal and monetary policy to restrain or stimulate the growth 
of total demand, as the case may be, and bring it back into a proper relationship with the 
growth of potential output. 


In 1965, the Government of Canada requested the Economic Council to launch a 
broad examination into prices, costs, incomes and productivity, and their relationship to 
sustained economic growth. Specifically, the Council was requested to (1) study factors 
affecting price determination and the interrelation between movements in prices and costs 
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and levels of productivity and income; (2) to report on the relationship to sustained eco- 
nomic growth and to the achievement of high levels of employment and trade and rising 


standards of living; and (3) to review the policies and experiences of other countries in 
this field and their relevance for Canada. A substantial part of the Council’s Third Annual 


- Review was devoted to its report on these matters. 


In attempting to reconcile the goals of high employment and reasonable price stability, 
many countries have adopted what are known as ‘‘incomes policies” or ““wage-price guide- 
lines’. The ways in which these policies and other measures were developed and used 
in the United States, Britain, France, Sweden and the Netherlands were studied at length 
by the Council. In general, the Council found that these policies—which in many cases 
relate permissible price increases to recent levels of productivity—had some educational 
value but were seldom enforceable without the use or threatened use of government sanc- 
tions against parties who violate the guidelines. The effect of such policies was extremely 
difficult to measure. The Council’s study indicated that once an economy is operating 
at high levels of demand and employment, wage and price increases tend to break through 
whatever guidelines have been established. Wage-price explosions have often followed 
periods of comparative stability attributed to incomes policies. 


The Council concluded that this type of policy is not well suited to Canadian circum- 
stances. An incomes policy would have the best chance of success in a unitary state, with 
strong central powers, a tradition of government intervention in the detailed functioning 
of the economy, and few constitutional impediments to government use of direct controls 
if necessary; private economic power would be relatively concentrated, and both union and 
management organizations would be strong and centralized. Obviously, Canada is far 
indeed from being such an environment. The threat of resort to direct wage and price 
controls as sanctions would be a hollow threat in Canada; the Federal Government has not 
now the power to institute such controls in major areas of the economy and in practice has 
been able to get such constitutional power only in wartime. In addition, regional dif- 
ferences hardly favour such a policy in Canada. Another factor weighing against such a 
policy is Canada’s increasing economic interdependence. Price-increasing developments 
in international markets—where prices for a wide range of Canadian products are deter- 
mined—might be bringing about rapid rises in profits and incomes in a number of primary 
exporting industries, and little could be done about it except to explain to the public why 
the situation must be tolerated. 

The main thrust of the Council’s recommendations, therefore, was along the lines of 
improving the use of basic monetary and fiscal policies, better planning of government 
expenditures and programs, lessening market rigidities, strengthening competitiveness, 
promoting greater mobility of resources, including manpower, removing inequities and 
enlarging public understanding of all these matters. Said the Council: “We feel that for 
all their troubles and imperfections—for all the static and turbulence which they periodically 
generate—the essentials of the institutions of free collective bargaining and of flexible and 
relatively decentralized determination of wages and prices should be preserved. In the 
long run, they seem likely to be more compatible with good all-round performance by the 
Canadian economy than any visible alternative.” 

The Council found that, in the past, Canada’s use of fiscal and monetary policies has 
often been too closely geared to minor, short-term economic fluctuations. They could be 
used more effectively to stabilize larger economic fluctuations over longer periods—to 
moderate prolonged pressure against resources, or reduced persistent economic slack. 
Within this setting, the Council added, further conditions are vital—favourable interna- 
tional conditions, a correct setting of the exchange rate, and adequate complementary 
policies to improve the supply side of the Canadian economy. The Council found that up 
to now there has been a relative neglect in Canada of policies to increase supply, both in 
general and in areas of particular pressures. 


One of the main problem areas detected by the Council was that of construction spend- 
ing. In the postwar period, such spending has shown a special and unique potential for 
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aggravating or even inducing economic instabilities, with consequent repercussions on 


general costs and prices. Over the past 15 years demand for construction in Canada has — 


swung widely—residential building from a 25-p.c. increase in one year to a 17-p.c. decline 
two years later, non-residential construction from plus 40 p.c. to minus 9 p.c. over two years, 
and government construction outlays from plus 32 p.c. to minus 7 p.c. from one year to 


the next. The Council said governments must be assigned a major contributing role as a 


destabilizing element in the over-all construction situation. In all three construction 
booms since 1950, outlays by all levels of government have reinforced and aggravated the 
excessive demand on the construction industry. Moreover, in the three recessions since 
1950, government construction outlays have declined, adding to the weakness of demand 
in other sectors of the economy. In the 1963-66 period, demands on the construction 


industry pressed very hard on its supply capacity. The result was sharply higher wages in | 


construction, strong increases in building materials prices, sharply higher bid prices on new 
contracts, increases in costs and prices on projects already under way, and fewer bids per 


construction contract. In such a situation, cost and price increases spill over into a broad _ 


front of labour and material resources. 


The Council said that, to help stabilize construction demand, it would be appropriate 
to press for the development of business attitudes encouragiig longer-term planning of 
business investment expenditures. However, the Council also strongly recommended 
steps to smooth out the growth of government-determined construction. This recom- 
mendation applied to all levels of government but the Council believed that the leadership 
must come from the Federal Government. The Council said that much of the need for 
government construction is foreseeable for some years ahead and there is room for better 
government planning and scheduling of such projects in relation to medium-term economic 
prospects and the likely demand-supply situation in the construction industry in key areas. 
Within the Federal Government itself, the Council saw a need for greater centralization of 
information and decision-making about construction expenditures. 


The following were among the Council’s other conclusions in this area:— 


In the interests of better public education and information regarding current economic 
developments, including those in the field of prices, costs and incomes, steps should be 
taken to establish an independent institute of economic research along the lines of those 
already existing in many other countries. A major function of such an institute would be 
the publication of a regular bulletin containing analysis of short-term developments in the 
Canadian economy and other articles dealing with significant changes and problems. 


A further examination is needed of problems of consumer protection and the exercise of 
market power in the Canadian economy. The emphasis should be on a consistent and 
continuous set of policies, based on well-founded and well-understood principles. [The 
Federal Government recently referred these matters to the Council for special study. The 
terms of reference are: ‘‘In the light of the government’s long-term economic objectives, to 
study and advise regarding (a) the interests of the consumer particularly as they relate 
to the functions of the Department of the Registrar General (now the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs); (b) combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint of 
trade, (c) patents, trademarks, copyrights and registered industrial designs’’. The Coun- 
cil’s work on this special study was well under way in the early part of 1967.] 


Much more basic economic research needs to be done on problems relating to prices, 
costs, incomes and productivity in the Canadian economy. More adequate resources 
should be made available for these and other areas of economic research. In addition, 
there is a general and immediate need for improvements in price and other economic sta- 
tistics. | For this purpose, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics should be substantially 
strengthened. 


In the light of underlying factors which have significantly altered the world and the 
Canadian food situation, and some of which are likely to continue for some time, it is more 
than ever important that effective measures be taken to increase productivity at all stages 
of food production and distribution. 


Governments should take immediate steps to improve the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities as major employers and increasingly large-scale direct participants in the process 
of collective bargaining. The object should be to develop sound criteria and principles 
and to avoid disturbing repercussions on the climate of collective bargaining in the private 
sector of the economy. 
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Programs for productivity improvement and adequate measures for dealing with the 
manpower problems arising from technological and other change should be pressed ahead 
with all possible speed. The programs should operate both at the general and at the 
industry and plant level. (In early 1967, the Council published a set of principles to guide 
labour and management in their efforts to cope with the manpower implication of techno- 
logical and other changes in industry [see below].) 


The annual autumn meetings between federal and provincial finance ministers and 
treasurers should be developed into a major vehicle for the improvement of longer-term 
planning and the better co-ordination of expenditure programs and other fiscal matters by 
the three levels of government. A number of basic economic documents should be pub- 
lished prior to such meetings to serve not only as background for them but also as a basis 
for stimulating broader public debate about economic developments, problems and poten- 
tialities in advance of the formulation of annual budget policies. A standing committee on 
economic affairs from the Senate and the House of Commons should be established, one 
of the functions of which would be to hold annual hearings on economic issues arising out of 
the above-mentioned documentation and discussion. 


Sources of Economic Growth 


The Economic Council has emphasized repeatedly that productivity gains are the 
essence of economic growth, in the sense that they are the real source of improvement 
in the average living standards of people—that is, in average incomes. By productivity 
is meant the increase in the output of goods and services in relation to the resources re- 
quired to produce them. Increases in productivity are generally traced to two basic 
kinds of influences :— 


(1) Improvements in the productive quality of the factors of production. (This would include 
rising levels of knowledge, education and skill in the labour force—including the managerial 
group—and better machinery and equipment, or higher quality natural resources. ) 


(2) Improvements in the efficiency with which the productive factors are combined. (By 
this is meant, for example, a more efficient organization of the production process, increased 
specialization and larger scale of production, and shifts of manpower and capital from less- 
productive to more-productive lines of employment.) 


The measurement and analysis of productivity still bristles with technical and con- 
ceptual difficulties. Further complications arise from the fact that the factors are fre- 
quently interrelated—advancing technology and better management and skills go hand 
in hand; increased scale and specialization require not only expanding markets but also 
flexibility and adjustability of economic resources. There is still much to learn about 
how these various factors act and interact, and it is extremely difficult to isolate the role 
and importance of any one-of them. Despite these difficulties, the Council has devoted 
a large part of its research effort to these matters in the hope of improving public under- 
standing of the real sources of growth in incomes and living standards. 


Education and Economic Growth.—The basic role of education as a factor con- 
tributing to economic growth and rising living standards was stressed in the Council’s 
First Annual Review, especially in the discussion of Canada’s vital need for creating and 
maintaining an adequate supply of professional, technical, managerial and other highly 
skilled manpower as a basis for future growth. The Second Annual Review attempted 
a closer examination of education as a factor in growth. The Council recognized that 
its work in this difficult area was in the nature of a pioneering venture, but considered it 
useful to make some initial findings and conclusions:— 


Average years of education per person in the male labour force rose rapidly and fairly 
steadily from 1910 to 1960 in the United States, with gains of 9 to 10 p.c. in each decade over 
that half-century. The Canadian increases were somewhat more uneven and were also 
consistently below those in the United States. Consequently, it is estimated that, although 
average years of schooling increased by less than 40 p.c. in Canada, the comparable increase 
in the United States was about 60 p.c. There has thus been a widening educational gap 
between the two countries. This gap appears to have widened particularly at the secondary 
school level in the inter-war years, and particularly at the university level in the postwar 
period. For example, in 1960 about 45 p.c. of the United States male labour force had four 
years of high school or more education, compared with only 24 p.c. in Canada in 1961. 
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The Council estimated that the Canada-U.S. differences in the average educational | 
attainments of their respective labour forces account for approximately one third of the | 


difference in productivity between the two countries. The Council’s analysis also sug- 


gested a strong relationship between individual income levels and educational attainments. 
For example, in Canada the average income of those who have completed four to five years 
high school is more than one and a half times the average of those who have only elementary 


school education; and those who have university degrees have an average income which is | 
more than two and a half times the average of those with only elementary school education, © 
and more than twice the average of those who have only one to three years of high school, — 


A rough estimate of the ‘profitability’ of education can be made by calculating the | 


extra income which on average is associated with a higher level of education, against 


the extra outlays and costs involved in obtaining such an education. On the basis of such — 


calculations, it was estimated that returns on the ‘human investment’ in high school and 
university education in Canada are in the range of 15 p.c. to 20 p.c.a year. This isa some- 
what higher rate of return than has been calculated for the United States. 


The benefits from increased education, according to certain calculations and assump- 


tions, are estimated to have accounted for a share in the general order of one quarter of the 


increase both in the average standard of living and in the productivity of Canadians from — 


1911 to 1961. Although this is a large contribution, it is apparently substantially lower | 


than that indicated in comparable estimates for the United States. 


Canada now faces a general shortage of manpower with higher educational attainments. 
The shortages extend from the high school level on up, and are most severe at the profes- 


sional and university level. These deficiencies in the supply of skills constitute one of the 
major obstacles to be overcome in achieving a satisfactory rate of improvement in produc. | 


tivity and of economic growth in Canada. 


The future benefits from increased efforts in education are very large, and the economic | 
returns to the nation from increased investment in education are likely to exceed by a 


considerable margin those from most other types of expenditure. This economic gain is 


complementary to the contribution of education to the human, social and cultural develop- | 


ment of individuals. 


In the light of these findings, the Council recommended that the advancement of 
education at all levels be given a very high place in Canadian public policy, and that 
investment in education be accorded the highest rank in the scale of priorities. In partic- 
ular, the Council urged that immediate attention be given to:— 


(1) The rapid and substantial expansion of post-secondary education in all parts of Canada. 
The aim should be to provide a ready opportunity for higher education to every qualified 
Canadian student so that financial obstacles will be eliminated as a barrier to higher 
education. A substantial increase in funds for research is a necessary feature of expanded 
and improved education at the higher levels. 


(2) The closing of the remaining gaps in school facilities and professional resources at the 


secondary school level so that such education is a real and practical possibility for all 
Canadian children. 


(3) The development and implementation of greatly expanded programs to upgrade and bring 
up to date the education and skill qualifications of the existing labour force, including 
professional workers and management. Continuing education and retraining must play 
an ever-increasing role in the future. 


(4) Social and other measures to reduce drop-outs in high school and thus achieve a much 
higher rate of high school completions. 


(5) Vigorous efforts through research, the use of new techniques, and the upgrading of the 
qualifications of teachers to improve the quality and methods of education. 


(6) Closer co-operation between business, labour and the educational system, along with 


improved counselling of students, regarding future manpower needs and the most effective | 


ways of meeting these needs. 


Scale and Specialization.—Whereas the over-all productivity in Canada has 
been estimated to be one fifth lower than in the United States, the Council in its Fourth — 


Annual Review estimated that, in the manufacturing area alone, the productivity gap 
between the two countries appeared to be in the order of one third or more. This differ- 
ence reflects in considerable part the way in which production is organized—diversification, 
mechanization, technology, efficient use of resources, management, morale, attitudes, 


etc. The measure should not be taken simply as a reflection on the energy, basic ability 
or enthusiasm of Canadians. 
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Many factors may influence the size of the productivity gap in manufacturing. One 
of these—but only one—is scale and specialization. The term ‘economies of scale” 
- is rather loosely used and in some discussions seems to be used almost synonymously with 
“size of market”, ‘“‘size of firm’’, ‘‘size of plant” or “‘size of production runs”. The latter— 
the size of production runs and the degree of specialization or diversification of produc- 
tion—appears to be highly relevant. There is a general pattern of greater diversification 
of products and typically shorter production runs in Canadian plants. This involves 
frequent changes and interruptions in production and scheduling, and this in turn con- 
tributes to less-efficient use of both manpower and capital, and has a pervasive upward 
influence on all the basic categories of cost per unit of output. The Council believes 
that greater specialization would contribute to the lowering of costs of all major types— 
material, labour and overhead. It would make possible in many lines of production an 
increase in output with essentially the same quantity of labour and capital facilities. 
This would reduce labour and overhead costs per unit of output and permit similar econ- 
omies in materials on the basis of comparable developments in firms supplying materials 
and components. 


Why has not more specialization occurred in Canadian plants? Many factors may 
be involved—national commercial policies, business concepts and practices, institutional 
factors, uncertainty about the application of restrictive trade practices legislation, pur- 
chasing practices of provincial and municipal governments, etc. In the Economic Coun- 
cil’s view, a major part of the answer lies in the existence of both Canadian and foreign 
tariffs which have either reduced incentives for, or inhibited, greater specialization. 
Canada’s commercial policy was historically designed to a considerable extent to foster 
a wide diversity of manufacturing activity in Canada. Tariffs play a role in the higher 
cost of manufactured products in Canada, contribute in an important way to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of short runs and, in turn, increase the production and overhead 
costs of Canadian producers. The structure of tariffs also indirectly restricts the extent 
of scale and specialization. 


Now that the Canadian economy has grown and developed in many ways, a re- 
examination of the effects of the tariff has become increasingly essential, the Council 
reported. The Council observed that it is sometimes suggested that one route toward 
increased scale and specialization would be to facilitate intercompany agreements to 
permit more specialized patterns of production between firms and longer production 
runs within the plants of various firms. But the Council said it should be recognized 
that industrial rationalization may reduce competition within Canada, especially in 
circumstances in which trade barriers protect producers from external competition and 
in which there is already a relatively high degree of industrial concentration in many 
lines of Canadian manufacturing. The Council’s conclusion:— 


‘The route of tariff reduction for manufactured products is, in our judgment, the most 
promising of all routes towards increased specialization in Canada and the consequent 


° 


narrowing of the existing gap in productivity in manufacturing between Canada and the 
United States. By ‘tariff reduction’ we mean negotiated reductions in both Canadian 
and foreign tariffs.’’ 


The Urbanization of Canada 


The urbanization of any nation is closely related to the structure and growth of its 
economy and to rising income levels. In Canada, almost three quarters of the population 
lives in cities and towns occupying less than a hundredth of the total area of the country. 
The Economic Council says this degree of urbanization will continue to increase. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1980, Canada’s urban population is projected to rise by almost 5,800,000 
people to over 20,000,000. By 1980, about 81 p.c. of the total Canadian population 
(estimated to reach almost 25,000,000 by then) will be urban and some 60 p.c. will be 
concentrated in 29 large city complexes of 100,000 or over. The net population gain to 
these large cities between now and 1980 is expected to be 4,500,000—a number equal to 
the combined total for metro Toronto and metro Montreal in 1967. The population 
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growth of these two large metro areas combined is expected to be 2,500,000 in the period 
to 1980, so that taken together they may well total 7,000,000. Metro Vancouver is 


expected to go substantially over 1,000,000. Thus, by 1980, one out of three Canadiang — 


will live in one of these three large centres. A second group of six cities in the 500,000- 
1,000,000 population range—Winnipeg, Ottawa, Edmonton, Calgary, Hamilton and 
Quebec City—will have a combined population of about 3,600,000 by 1980. By then 
Canada is also likely to have about 20 cities in the 100,000-500,000 range, with a combined 
population of close to 3,500,000. Almost half of these 20 will lie along or close to the 
St. Lawrence River and lower Great Lakes. Thus, with the larger centres, they will 
contribute to the formation of an urban system stretching over a distance of about 600 miles, 


This increasing urbanization in Canada has important implications for housing, 


social capital, municipal expenditures, fiscal capacity, and the many problems of big-city 


life including traffic congestion, air and water pollution, protection from crime, require- 
ments for schools and recreational services, etc. In the Economic Council’s view, this 
challenge calls for new and imaginative public policies involving all three levels of govern- 
ment, and new priorities in the allocation of resources. The Council, in fact, detects 
an “urgent need to update attitudes and approaches to over-all urban development and 
to certain commitments to resolving the complex and growing problems generated by 
such development.” It adds:— 

“It is understandable that traditions of deeply rooted attachment to the land and 
natural resources that have shaped our national identity should persist strongly in our 
national consciousness. But without attempting to decry these values in any way, it is 
clear that they are hardly adequate today. In the second century of Confederation, it is 
essential to recognize and accept the predominantly urban character of Canadian society, 


and to adopt policy approaches capable of dealing with the many new, pressing and difficult 
challenges.”’ 


Transportation.—The number of cars and trucks in Canada could increase by 60 p.c. 
to almost 11,000,000 by 1980, or one vehicle for every 2.3 persons. Projections suggest that 
20 p.c. of Canadian families will own at least two cars. Large public investments will 
be needed to prevent traffic congestion from becoming ever more serious. The invest- 
ment in urban expressways, arterial thoroughfares, collectors and rapid transit between 
now and 1980 could well exceed $4,000,000,000 for centres of 100,000 or over. In the 
Council’s judgment, “the problem of providing adequate urban transportation today 
ranks in economic importance with that of developing the national transcontinental 
transport system in the past’. 


Housing.—To meet the housing demand implied by its projections of new family 
and household formation, the Economic Council estimates that Canada will need an 
average of some 190,000 new housing units a year between 1966 and 1970—a four-year 
total of over 750,000 new units, with a heavy volume of completions concentrated in 
the latter part of the period. This housing demand is expected to continue to rise during 
the 1970s, reaching about 1,100,000 units in the first half of the decade and 1,300,000 to 
1,400,000 units in the second half. 


By the late 1970s about 90 p.c. of this housing construction will be in the cities. Fur- 
ther, with the increasing concentration of population in the largest of these urban com- 
plexes, new housing construction will shift increasingly to the metro areas. From an 
estimated volume of 630,000 units required in cities of 100,000 or over in 1966-70, it is 
anticipated that there will be a rise to about 800,000 in the first half of the 1970s and 
to somewhat above 1,000,000 in the second half. This implies that by 1980 the annual 
new housing demands of our 29 largest urban complexes will be as great as the entire 
national demand in 1970. If recent trends continue, by 1980 upwards of two thirds of 
this new construction in the large cities will take the form of apartments and other forms 
of multiple housing such as row-housing, duplexes and so-called town houses, 


hy 
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These estimates of new housing construction make allowance for a rising rate of 
replacement demand on the assumption of vigorous programs of renewal and redevelop- 
ment in the decaying areas of the larger and older cities. The 1961 Census did not reveal 
an extreme proportion of dilapidated housing and, in fact, the incidence of dwellings “‘in 
need of major repair’ is rather less pronounced in the larger areas than for the country 
as a whole. Nevertheless, it appears that perhaps as many as 1,000,000 Canadians were 
housed as of 1967 in substandard dwellings of this kind, and that about one quarter of 
these were in the large cities. The Council observed :— 


‘‘With further rapid urbanization, the economic and social costs of poor housing and 
urban decay are bound to mount sharply unless long-range rehabilitative and preventive 
measures can be substantially widened and improved. Any acceleration of urban renewal, 
however, will clearly intensify the already pressing need for a great expansion in public 
housing. It will be essential to assure alternative and appropriate accommodation for the 
increasing numbers of people who may be displaced as a consequence of renewal projects. 
Successful and consistent development in both areas appear certain to require more com- 
prehensive financial participation in total costs on the part of the senior governments, 
together with increased initiative, experimentation and integration in over-all planning by 
civic administrations.”’ 


Water Supply and Pollution Problems.—With the continued high rate of urban 
growth, the problems of adequate water supply and the disposal of domestic and industrial 
wastes are certain to grow more serious. For example, as the urban centre becomes larger 
it tends to use more water per resident. The average daily intake of water in Canada’s 
18 largest cities now is around 125 gal. per resident. It appears that by 1980 average daily 
consumption per person will rise to roughly 200 gal. Thus, it is estimated that, over the 
next 15 years, the largest cities must increase their water-supply capacity by some 
1,500,000,000 gal. daily. 


After use, approximately 80 p.c. of the urban intake of water for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes is discharged into the sewerage system. It is estimated that in 1960 only 
about 9,000,000 Canadians, or 75 p.c. of the urban population, were served by a sewerage 
system. Thus, a large volume of water intake in Canada is returned to streams and lakes 
in the form of raw or imperfectly treated sewage. Even where sewerage systems and treat- 
ment facilities exist, the prevalence of combined storm and sanitary sewers in many of our 
larger and older cities causes a considerable leakage of raw sewage during high-runoff 
periods. 


The growing requirements for municipal water and sanitary facilities over the next 
15 years will be added to a significant backlog of facilities in many areas. Since the 1930s, 
the capacity of these municipal services has grown at an annual rate of approximately 
6 p.c.—or twice as fast as the growth in the urban population over the same period. If 
this relationship continues to apply over the next 15 years when 6,000,000 persons will be 
added to the urban population, it is estimated that the facilities will have to be doubled at 
an investment averaging roughly $130,000,000 a year. 


Air pollution problems will also mount. The major source of air pollution is the 
combustion of fuels such as oil, coal, natural gas and gasoline. For example, when measured 
in terms of weight, it is estimated that for every 100 tons of motor fuel used in combustion, 
almost 60 tons of carbon monoxide, hydro carbons and nitrogen oxide are discharged into 
the atmosphere. With the number of vehicles and traffic density increasing rapidly over 
the next 15 years, the prospective increase in the volume of pollutants from this source 
alone is massive. In some areas this air pollution threatens to be a serious health hazard. 
Although the relationship between air pollution and morbidity is difficult to establish, 
it has been estimated that in Canada 600,000 working days are lost each year as a result 
of chronic bronchitis and emphysema, attributable to impurities in the air. 


Much remains to be learned before realistic and commonly accepted standards of 
air and water pollution can be established to guide a rational management or control 
policy, the Economic Council reported. N evertheless, the Council regards the adoption 
of a set of standards as an essential first step in defining the goals for a policy of water 
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management or pollution control. This would imply the need for an extensive program 


of research that goes beyond the purely technical aspects to consider the social and economic — 


implications of pollution as well. 


Municipal Organization.—Although the 1961 Census showed Canada having only 
18 metropolitan areas or large city complexes of 100,000 people or more, within these areas 
there were some 260 separate municipal government j urisdictions, together with an unknown 
number of semi-independent, single-purpose special authorities such as school boards, 
water boards, transit and utility commissions, and sewerage districts. In the opinion of 
the Council, it is doubtful whether this multiplicity of independent municipal units within 


a single metro economy is or can be effective in coping with the range and multitude of | 
urban problems. The Council called for rapid modernization of local government struc- | 


tures, powers and administration, with the clear aim of building a structure of local 
government whose physical area of responsibility, extent of authority and political and 


administrative machinery are all in line with the range and scope of the problems to be | 
dealt with. In many cases this would mean larger area boundaries and in others it would | 


require more effective arrangements for inter-municipal co-operation and co-ordination. 


In the field of area-wide structure, the Council suggested that only strong provincial | 
leadership is likely to be effective in the face of the attachment of local interests to 


entrenched fragmentation. 


Municipal Finance.—Many municipalities in Canada have been caught in a squeeze | 
as their own revenue sources—mainly the property tax—have failed to keep up with their > 


spending requirements. In 1953-63 these taxes rose one and one half times as fast as’ 


personal income. The need to make annual decisions about whether to raise tax rates | 


or assessment has some clear advantages for budget restraint and is in the interest of | 


municipal taxpayers, but in the view of the Council it may create some built-in discrimina- 
tion against services performed at the municipal level no matter how important they may 


be in relation to growth or the general welfare. In the large urban areas the squeeze will — 
become tighter over the period to 1980 unless action is taken. The Economic Council. 


said in part:— 


‘“*... there is now a widening gap between the expanding responsibilities and the reve- 
nues of the larger cities of the country. This is now a nation-wide problem, and it is 
clearly necessary either to shift further responsibilities and related costs to higher levels 
of government or to develop and support local revenue systems so that they are more 
closely related to both the benefits and burdens of an increasingly complex, urbanized 
society. In either case, the change can be accomplished only within a comprehensive 
fiscal planning framework covering all levels of government.’’ 


Subsection 2.—The Atlantic Development Board 


The nature and magnitude of the economic problems of the Atlantic region have been 


the subject of numerous studies over the years, and of frequent submissions to federal 


authorities and royal commissions. All of them indicate that, compared with the remain- 


der of Canada, the economy of the Atlantic Provinces (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, — 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland) has been characterized by significantly lower — 


levels of per capita incomes, manpower utilization, productivity per worker, capital invest- 


ment and public services. The Federal Government has responded to these persistent — 


problems in several different ways, one of which was the establishment of the Atlantic 


Development Board by Act of Parliament in December 1962 (SC 1962-63, c. 10). The | 


Act was amended in 1963 (SC 1963, c. 5) and 1966 (SC 1966-67, c. 31). The first amend- 
ment established an Atlantic Development Fund of $100,000,000, and the second increased 


it to $150,000,000. In addition to this Fund, the Board received $55,000,000 ($30,000,000 - 
in 1965 and $25,000,000 in 1967) in special Parliamentary appropriations to assist the — 


four provinces in trunk highway improvements on a cost-sharing basis. 


| Functions of the Board are basically twofold: to undertake programs and projects 
aimed at stimulating the economic growth of the region; and to prepare, in consultation 
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with the Economic Council of Canada, an economic development plan for the region. 
The Board’s staff, located in Ottawa and numbering 27 professional and 29 supporting 
personnel at Mar. 31, 1967, reflects these functions, being organized into a Program Division 
and a Planning Division, under an Executive Director. The Board itself consists of 11 
members resident in the Atlantic region, three from each of the larger provinces and two 
from Prince Edward Island. Board members, including the Chairman, are unpaid. The 
Board meets every two or three months at some centre in the region, and once annually 
in Ottawa. 


One of the obvious factors responsible for the continuing lag in the economic growth 
of the region has been the inadequacy of its infrastructure, the basic services which are 


the foundation of every modern economy. Consequently, during its first four years the 


Board has concentrated upon infrastructure—making grants to the provinces for electric 
power development, sharing in the cost of building modern trunk highways, constructing 
industrial water systems, assisting in the development of industrial parks and sites, contri- 
buting to the cost of facilities for postgraduate and industrial research, and providing other 
basic services to industry. 


The aims of the Board’s planning activities are to identify the potential of each sector 
of the regional economy; to formulate policy recommendations for achieving this potential; 
to integrate the various sector studies into a single comprehensive and internally consistent 
plan; and to indicate the implications of the plan for employment, income and population. 
The plan will serve as a guideline for the Board in making its recommendations on devel- 
opment projects and will provide a framework to assist other federal agencies and provincial 
authorities in formulating long-term development policies and the priorities to be attached 
to specific programs. ‘The private sector, too, should find the plan valuable by identifying 
areas for new investment. 


In all its work, the Board acts in close co-operation with the provincial governments 
as well as with other federal departments and agencies. Although there is no formal 
procedure for bringing projects to the attention of the Board, the Board follows the practice 
of consulting the provincial governments concerned before taking action on specific pro- 
jects; each government has designated officers to maintain liaison with the Board. Less 
formal contact is also maintained in many ways. Because of its unique interest in the 
Atlantic regional economy, the Board is called upon frequently to act as co-ordinator on 
matters involving several federal, provincial, municipal and private agencies. 


By Mar. 31, 1967, projects costing an estimated $98,714,000 had been approved and 


expenditures amounting to $54,069,000 had been made against that amount, leaving 
outstanding commitments of $44,645,000. The projects are as follows:— 


Projects Funds 
Project Approved Disbursed 
$ $ 
PowER— 
Bay d’Espoir, Nfld.—hydro-electric power development......... 20,000, 000 19,000,000 
Mactaquac, N.B.—hydro-electric power development............ 20, 000, 000 16,980,878 
Nova Scotia Power Commission—thermal power plant at Trenton 12,000,000 — 
Power cable to link Prince Edward Island with mainland........ 4,300,000 25,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission—conversion to 
BOC Y.Clesaiie. he tee ee ce Ln Saas en Deen ceenee 4,000,000 8,055, 164 
Maccan to Amherst, N.S.—grant toward cost of power line...... 112,800 ~ 
60, 412, 800 39,061, 042 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Financial Assistance for Trunk Highway Systems— 
PrONWINCe Of NeW. BRUNSWICK sure acromurs ancient Maser ontearetetets 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Rrovinceo: Newloundiand. >. ..2. sete ccteocasctscccsasesese 3,000, 000 3,000, 000 
PLO VANCOlOle NOW AIS COLL hyn cc erie nieiels,ciclan. ania cievemmeaue clelvess ce 3,000,000 1,362,762 
Province of Prince Edward Island...........0...scccocsnccecons 1,000,000 1,000, 000 
Cpanel Messteace for Paving Access Roads to Selected Fishing 
orts— 
Province of Prince Edward Island............ccececccececers 675,000 410,817 


10, 675, 000 8,773,579 
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Projects Funds 
Project Approved Disbursed 
$ $ 
OruerR Basic Services to InpustRrry— 
Water supply and/or sewerage systems, etc.— 
Fortune, Harbour Grace, Port Union, Fermeuse and Isle aux 

Morts/(NGdi. 7. BtbL eS TES AVR ees 2,326, 000 106,335 
Trepassey, Bay de Verde, Burgeo, Gaultois, St. Anthony, 

Englee and Twillingate, Nfld................ccc cece eee 2, 247,000 73,761 
Mooring Cove; Nild ete. 2. yo mano cet ct toce rues apt eee Cee el ORS Tile 62, 896 
Georgetown wk Dilicteetcctet tree eee ee 850, 000 749, 686 
Alder Point, N.S............. RE BT SO eee es 833, 000 9,046 
Shelburne s N&S.20o.. canrakaend oer acctee tens Oe ee 802,000 11,319 
CANBORING Ss nite oe tice ootete te terete eet ree 775, 420 679, 052 
Black’s Harbour, Wellington and Beaver Harbour, N.B...... 690, 000 _— 
Shippegan, JNKB sa seh cert Seow creep et Sree oia seis Cones Bee 498, 546 463,960 
Middle Hast Pulbnicos Necseesccce ccce mee center 385, 000 8,970 
Bona vistaj(Nfdieas. RnOarsi. REE ee ee ae 276, 067 222,792 
Woodstocks IN, But acets cn ttere fh atetrarantetet ieee sort eee kt eee 275,000 — 
East River in Lunenburg County, N.S.............cccceccees 250,000 — 
RiverporteNn. Sees eee Ree, AR Ae ers Betis 242,000 110, 756 
Lower Bast. hubnicowN:S.ccscnc hock eeciwi coca 220,975 203,713 
ames, INU ce eee eee ere ee ee ee en eae 209,000 — 
Lockeport,-NS.8. wae cet Ie dae nies. Baden 200, 000 — 
Montague Ph Wels: suete obras stcs <M cil tor cieken eter ime 190,000 17, 663 
Port-Moutony NiS Saree ee Ee ie, Se a 7» 154, 286 126, 837 
Nowtown an fld sci qelcerscravers oa bebe oh taken Gee 150,000 85, 806 
CHEtICAIND aNG Scar cept cree eee ehe Been neces enone 140,000 82,259 
Hartland}N. BA OTS TOE JS Bey A) eR ORBo tls 125, 000 30,000 
Milltown; NeBoke ks ay rank coer tes Cee ede ee ee 100,000 100, 000 
Grand bntangziNusis, .vaeeecsciihs ) tii Seti nr ee ies ee Prs ae aye 46,629 45,656 
INGrtht Rustico, Pom L. resents ete ee eon eek ee eae 20,000 — 

Industrial Park Facilities— 
Pomt: Hd wanGs Ni Senet. iste te ee ktes ein een ttaie aie iets 1,620, 000 104, 727 
Dorchester*Poimt.g NEB. pees aoa eee cece on Nites eeaR Ae 1,500,000 1,250,000 
Stellarton, NIST ee ee ee 700, 000 600,000 
Wakesidey Ni Gk Sox A Ri ates. Sha 0 oe ieee. ah crsltes 560, 000 — 
Saint JobniwNeBis . a tsa. 2 ce accion tie Meee. eee eee 450, 000 — 
Moncton NeB iar saan ve ones foe cee en ea ek ee lee 400, 000 43,000 
Amherst) NYSUAe #44 bn Sd AEE EEN, of! LEP ERED. 1A. 350, 000 268, 027 
Touro, IN-S.ce kh oa. poole dec Rie ER IR EIS Gen an 200, 000 113,760 
Summerside Ps Weil. Week on tae or eo ee ee 118, 327 118,020 
Abatement of industrial water pollution...................--000 2,000,000 4,200 
Contribution to Nova Scotia for settling-in assistance to industry 1,200,000 — 
Highway Long Harbour to Argentia—Placentia, Nfld............. 1,000, 000 — 
Trawler repair facilities—Marystown, Nfld...............ccceeee 825,000 — 
Boglands clearing—Burin Peninsula, Nfld.....................00 87,891 — 
Assistance to Industrial Estates Ltd.—services for flour mill at 
Halifaxtec? SPT EUG) 22 ieee ee PR TES EE ad LE Ey CAS Ee 64,000 — 
Repairs to marine railway—St. Anthony, Nfld...............ee 60,000 — 
Causeway construction—Montague, P.E.I1...........ccc cece ee ees 40,000 40,000 
Water pollution metering equipment.............cccccccceccecees 10,000 9,356 


24, 303, 258 5,741,597 


RESEARCH FAciuitiss— : : 
Financial Assistance for New Research Laboratories and Equip- 


ment— 
Halifsx=DartmouthtuNeS:. sees does een. ocean cee 1,750,000 63,521 
Hrederictonig Nbc ct ese, Cece cece eae 1,508,179 418, 106 
Provincial Dept. of Natural Resources, N.B.—geochemical 
laboratory. 2a isee. Go ee eee Pe a 50,000 a 
3,308,179 481,627 
SUNDRY ECXPENDITURES, « « s2e Ss .els'o a lalelelsleis led sfvloieciloie seinen oles bicielSole 15,000 10, 822 
FEOTALS AS cher ree ts See eo Ae ee ee ee 98,714, 237 54, 068, 667 


In addition, the following technical and economic surveys and studies were undertaken 
in 1966 and 1967, financed by Parliamentary appropriations:— 


Survey or Study 1966 1967 
3 $ 


Study of the tourist industry in Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
Novs Scotigae, se ne eee. Fee ee. oS, BOS ee es. Se oa 287,775 
Study of potash exploration in Nova Scotia.............0. areata ae 66,576 199,225 
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Survey or Study 


Study of water supplies in Charlotte County and Caraquet areas of 

ING Wa DSCUDS WIC i AM Rita created seine claire oGiaie atte aie a aeiere 
Study of the structure and function of urban centres in the Atlantic 

Provinces. hte £90. TE LTS hee ERASE EE RES ALIS ete, HOSTS 
Study of water supplies in Alder Point, Isle Madame—St. Peters, Cape 

Sablessiandand DigbyuNeck. N.Stss. ates csc ce settee ee mee - athe 
Investigation of water supply in Bay St. George-Stephenville, Nfld.. 
Investigation of water supplies to fish processing plants and water 

resources survey at Trepassey, Nfld.............-- ccc cece cece eee 
Study of barriers to manpower mobility in economically lagging areas 

of Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Quebec (cost-shared with Departments of Manpower and 

Immigration, and Forestry and Rural Development)............ 
Comprehensive study of forestry in the Atlantic Provinces........... 
Development plan for Ernest Harmon Air Base, Stephenville, Nfld.. 
Industrial opportunities study in Cape Breton, N.S...............006- 
Biconomicsurvey Of bellisiand, Nildeccce. cote cc ccc cece «chee > 
Study of the water resources in New Brunswick.................++-- 
Study of the comparative advantage of agricultural enterprises in Nova 

Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island............... 
Study and investigation of purification of salt water for use in fish 

WROCESSIA CE DLAN ES rete Te Ree iele ou betale cir; cisiays oj ete ninga cle eiteicie e fasice 
Study of water supplies and needs in Placentia, Nfld...............4 
Study of education as a factor in economic growth of Atlantic Provinces 
Layout and design of proposed waterfront industrial park at site of 

former Point Edward Naval Base, Cape Breton, N.S............ 
Study of industrial park needs of metropolitan area of St. John’s, Nfld. 
Study of industrial park needs of Edmundston, N.B................+. 
Investigation for a possible power site at Minas Basin, Bay of Fundy. 
Study of agriculture in the Atlantic Provinces.............+.sseeeeee 
Marketing study of selected steel products of Sydney, N.S........... 
Study of groundwater resources in Nova Scotia.............0+eeeeees 
Study of industrial park needs at various centres in New Brunswick 

AHUMN Gi AHO COLI anne eeereoethateie sabe Rots oh He ete eat cle 76 Wouese eke 
Study of industrial park needs in Charlottetown, P.E.I..............- 
Study of potential industrial sites in Halifax Harbour area........... 
Fees and expenses of special consultants.............0eeese cere eee eees 
Study of manufacturing opportunities in the Atlantic region.......... 
Preliminary review of the tourist industry in Newfoundland......... 
Study of structure of the economy of the Atlantic region............. 
Survey of water resources at North Rustico, P.E.I.................5- 
Study of inter-industry flow of goods and services in Atlantic Provinces 
Public information consultant serviceS............ 2.2. cece cece eeeeees 
Study of Gander Airport as a major air cargo staging point and in- 

AUSEPIDICONETO se eeyeoate oe a tina aoe aha e eae elere tele oie te neta te otateie ene 
Bibliography of existing information on water resources in the Atlantic 

NPT ein DW oe GOH, SHINE CH, CH AR DIRS Bird Ba meeEee ace 
Consulting services of a professional librarian................-eeeeeee 
Survey = pees of a sewerage system for industrial park Stellar- 

oii, UNAS Sp Gee 4 GAR OED O noun 5 OR GENO Soc C OD OSU OCG mD UOTE oss On 
Study of water supplies in Bay Bulls area of Newfoundland.......... 
Stream gauging survey of North West Brook near Trepassey, Nfld... 
OMACS Sor WACOS I Ker oe Pino he eS eels iosonetela s CIsIor arene mhFeTE ANS 
Study of development of Newfoundland economy since Confederation 
Analysis of federal expenditures in the Atlantic Provinces...........-. 
SOMMULED BOLVICRS Tete toate ies Elem ein aa Gale Sra oroelete «oie 5 cl apert einiels siS.e.0 vi0i8, ke 
Study of transportation network and urban systems of the Provinces 

of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.............ssseeeeeeeeeeees 
Study of export trade of Atlantic Provinces...........+..eeeeeeeeeees 
Study of demand and supply for hardwood in Atlantic Provinces..... 
Engineering investigations for deep water harbour, ore dock and 

ancillary facilities at Belledune Point, N.B. (cost shared with 

Department of Public Works)............ccccecceeceserseecceoes 
Study of transatlantic container shipping operations from ports of 

Halifax, N.S. and Saint John, N.B...........cccceeccecscrsecees 
Economic study of grain trade via Atlantic ports. ............0eee08- 
Consultant services re power and natural resources...........+++e20e. 
Water supply study at Come-by-Chance, Nfld.............-+--+.e08s 
Study of transatlantic container shipping operations from ports of 

HOT VATICOS aici eicrotc itis ele aS ata cetIe wore cielo aie Wiebe eel plerevels\oleleveieieis.5's 
Tncustrial LOCATION ISEUGY.. st vcoeiebayrhsilc aioe ecise alcle cette sieialaie cvlaere 
Investigation into disparity between per capita personal income in the 

Atlantic region and the rest of Canada...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Beneficiation research program on silica sand.........eseeeeeeeeeeees 


TT OTALS 5..5a0oi6te0.0 ROE g Monroy ae caxcrecavessielelefasoisieisiei@ereseiesele sesisieis aXe 


1966 


al | | 


5, 825 


fl. 


37,500 


at-Etsl tle 


6,445 
2,400 


1,126 


3, 229 


3,000 
2,600 
42,110 


25, 824 


20,736 
15,000 
16,636 
12,800 


9,600 
5,841 


4,568 
3,000 


456, 306 


85,956 
79,773 


72,778 
39,793 


38, 649 


35, 000 
31,879 
30,000 
30,000 
26,661 
21,163 


21,000 


19,947 
19,681 
17,037 


16, 846 
16,000 
15,000 
14,675 
14, 026 
12,776 
10,180 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,318 
7,700 
6,984 
5, 853 
5,411 
5,000 
3, 670 


3,449 


3, 248 
3,171 


3,150 
2,913 
2,232 
2,154 
2,000 
1,321 

581 


500 
400 


1,253, 875 
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Subsection 3.—The Cape Breton Development Corporation 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation was created by an Act of Parliament, _ 


assented to on July 7, 1967 (SC 1962-63, c. 10), and came into existence by proclamation 


on Oct. 1, 1967, as a proprietary Crown corporation. The Board was established to 
promote and assist the financing and development of industry on the Island, to provide — 
employment outside the coal producing industry and broaden the base of the economy of — 


the Island, and to acquire the interests of the major coal producer in the Sydney coalfield 


and reorganize and operate the mines with a view to the rationalization of coal production — 


therefrom and the progressive withdrawal of the corporation from such production in 
accordance with progress made in providing other occupations for the employees concerned, 


The Act provides for a Board of Directors, comprised of a chairman, a president and _ 
five other directors. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines. 


and Resources. (See also p. 145.) 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Government Economic Planning Agencies 


In a number of provinces, economic planning agencies haye been set up or are in the — 


formative stage. Only those that are currently active are described here. 


The Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning Organization 


During late 1961 and early 1962, the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia 
concluded that, within its limitations as a provincial government and in keeping with 
democratic traditions, it could increase the rate of economic growth by undertaking an 
economic planning program of a voluntary nature. Legislation creating the Voluntary 
Planning Board was passed in March 1963 by a unanimous vote of the Legislature. The 


Act stipulates that the Board shall consist of a chairman and a vice-chairman, the number | 
of additional members and their terms of office to be determined by Order in Council. The 


Act also provides for the appointment of Sector and Segment Committees chosen from 
appropriate occupations by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A Sector is defined as 
“‘a primary portion or division of the economy’ and a Segment is ‘‘a part or sub-division of 
a sector’. 


The general function of the Board is to assist and advise the Minister in the develop- | 
ment and implementation of measures to increase the rate of economic growth of the prov- | 


ince by means of voluntary economic planning. The specific duties outlined in the Act 
are tO. 


(a) co-ordinate the plans of the various Sectors of the economy and, based on these plans, | 
produce a plan for the whole economy of the province for reeommendation to the Minister 


as one which the Government might adopt; 
(b) collect, collate and disseminate information relative to the economy of the province; 
(c) advise the Government on provincial economic matters; 


(d) watch the performance of the Sectors in carrying out their plans and stimulate and encourage 


the carrying out of such plans; 


(e) envisage further plans that should be made and provide for continuity of planning for the © 


future, both short- and long-range; and 


(f) conduct or arrange to be conducted such studies and investigations as the Lieutenant- — 


Governor in Council or the Minister requests. 


In addition, the Board serves as a liaison between government and people in all — 


economic endeavours. 


The Board in 1966 published a comprehensive over-all plan for the Nova Scotia 
economy to 1968 which includes the aims of economic planning and objectives for the first 
planning period. In 1967 it published an annual report and economic review which set 
out, to the extent possible, an assessment of the economy of the province in relation to 
the targets which were established in the over-all plan. Detailed Sector plans have been 
published for agriculture, forestry, tourism, transportation and communications, fisheries, 


Eo . 
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mining and construction. A special study has been made for the service industries and 
other studies have been undertaken in conjunction with various Sector plans and the 
over-all plan. 


The Quebec Economic Advisory Council 


An Economic Advisory Council was established by the Province of Quebec in 1943 
for a three-year term but its mandate was not renewed after that period. In 1960 the 
Council was revived and under legislation passed by the Quebec Parliament in February 
1961 it was replaced by the Quebec Economic Advisory Council (QEAC), the function 
of which was to prepare a plan for the economic organization of the Province of Quebec 
with a view to the full utilization of its material and human resources, and to advise the 
Government of the province, through its own volition or by request, on any economic 
matter. The Council, on Dec. 1, 1967, consisted of 15 ‘first’? members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, including practising lawyers and economists and repre- 
sentatives of financial labour, business, industry and university interests. In addition, 
there were five ‘associate’? members, selected from among senior government officials, 
including the Chairman of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the Special 
Agricultural Adviser to the Executive Council and the Deputy Ministers of the Depart- 
ments of Natural Resources, Education, and Industry and Commerce. The associate 
members attend the meetings of the Council and take part in the discussions but do not 
vote. 

It was not possible for the Council to prepare the economic development plan for 
Quebec, as provided in its terms of reference, without adequate statistical data, planning 
and research facilities within the Departments and tools for the implementation of the 
main policies proposed in such a plan. However, owing largely if not exclusively to the 
existence of the Council and its recommendations, the Quebec Government, between 1961 
and 1968, has acquired the tools necessary for responsible planning: Departments have 
established research and planning branches; studies and reports submitted by committees 
and workshops have led to a gradual understanding of the broad outlines of Quebec’s 
economic structure; the QEAC, the Departments and various regional planning experiments 
have contributed to the training of a basic planning staff; co-ordinating bodies have been 
created; regional planning mechanisms and. methods have been developed and tested; 
an outline of inter-industrial relationships has been drawn up; the territory of the province 
has been divided into ten administrative regions; and, finally, various instruments for 


_the implementation of government policies have been provided, including the establishment 


of the General Investment Corporation, the nationalization of electricity, the periodic issue 
of Quebec Savings Bonds, and the establishment of the Quebec Pension Board, the 
Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund and the Quebec Mining Exploration Company, etc. 


In its present form, the QEAC is considered to be a transitional body in the Quebec 
planning system. In December 1966, the Quebec Government announced its intention 
of setting up a planning system better suited to its needs. The QEAC would be replaced by 
a Planning Board responsible for preparing the Quebec plan, and by a Social and Economic 
Council which would be the advisory body to the Quebec Government. This would 
implement, in part at least, a QEAC recommendation that planning and advising should 
be the responsibility of separate organizations. 


The Ontario Economic Council 


The Ontario Economic Council was established by Order in Council on Feb. 1, 1962. 
The Council was conceived as a vehicle where representatives of agriculture, organized 
labour, commerce and industry, education, finance and of government could pool their 
knowledge and experience of economic affairs, commission research and formulate policy 
recommendations to the public and private sectors. 


Nineteen Ontario citizens serve as members of the Council. Five of these represent 
a broad cross-section of business and industry, one each from the financial community and 
the Consumers’ Association of Canada, three come from organized labour, three from 
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agriculture, and one from the provincial universities. One member comes from the senior 


ranks of the Ontario Civil Service. The remaining four are drawn from the Ontario — 


Research Foundation, The Ontario Regional Development Council, The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, and the Ontario Northland Railway. Each serves as an 
individual citizen without compensation. The Council meets monthly in Toronto. 

Kssentially, the Council operates as an advisory body to the Government of Ontario. 
Some of its findings are reported directly to the government; other reports and recommen- 
dations are published and distributed widely. Recent reports cover the fields of land use, 
education, labour, skill-training and plant location. Also published annually is an index 
of research projects carried on within provincial government agencies and departments 
and certain industrial companies operating in Ontario. 

The Council shares the view of the Government of Ontario that the economy of 


Ontario is not an entity separate from Canada. For this reason the Council does not: 


undertake separately for Ontario what the Economic Council of Canada has done and is 
doing for Canada as a whole. Projects are undertaken with the Economic Council of 


Canada on a co-operative basis and information is exchanged between the two Councils. — 


Another way in which the Ontario Economic Council pursues its responsibilities is 
through the work of committees. A total of some 40 citizens representing a broad cross- 
section of the Ontario community make up the following committees: Agriculture, 
Northern Development, Industrial Development, Industrial Research, and Tourist 
Industry. 

A small permanent Council staff undertakes direct assignments and superintends 


the design and administration of projects assigned to others. Close contact with govern- | 


ment departments avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. Research facilities, academic 
personnel and graduate students in Ontario universities have been used for certain projects 
which have included the professional services of members of the departments of economics, 
political science, geography and business administration in the Universities of Windsor, 
Western Ontario, Toronto, Waterloo, Queen’s, York and Lakehead. From time to time 
the Council engages the professional services of private consulting firms. 


The Manitoba Economic Consultative Board 


The Manitoba Economic Consultative Board was established under the provisions of 
the Development Authority Act, 1963, and has been operative since the autumn of that year. 
It is composed of a chairman and ten members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and is representative of the leading elements of the labour and business community. 
Chairmen of the Manitoba Design Institute, the Manitoba Research Council and the 
Manitoba Export Corporation serve in an ex officio capacity. The Board obtains its 
funds from the Manitoba Government; its budget in 1966-67 was about $130,000. 

The Board was established as an advisory body to the Manitoba Development Author- 
ity, the economic planning and co-ordinating committee of the Executive Council. It is 
charged with examining Manitoba’s long-term prospects for growth, a report on which is 
published annually and widely distributed. Its staff is involved in a continuing program 
of research into manpower requirements and long-term economic problems. 

Consultation with government, management, agriculture and labour on obstacles to 
more rapid growth is an integral part of the Board’s task. Thus, working with various 
management groups in the province, the provision of adequate management education 
programs was examined recently. This led to the formation of the Manitoba Institute of 
Management Inc., a non-profit private corporation representative of management, 
educators, labour and government, to provide broad community support for a greatly 
strengthened program of management education in the province. 

Whenever possible the Board co-operates with other provincial councils and with the 
Economic Council of Canada. During the summer of 1967 the Board, in co-operation 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, sponsored a national seminar on input/output 
analysis. 


CHAPTER XXV.—BANKING, OTHER COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE AND INSURANCE 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Y ear Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


PART I.—BANKING AND OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Banking 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


Canada’s central bank, the Bank of Canada, began operations on Mar. 11, 1935, 
under the terms of the Bank of Canada Act of 1934 which charged it with the responsibility 
for regulating ‘‘credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation”, 
and conferred on it specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the 
exercise of these powers, the Bank broadly determines the combined total of the most 
common forms of Canadian money held by the community, chartered bank deposits and 
currency. The 1967 revision of the Bank of Canada Act contained a number of technical 
amendments designed to assist the Bank in discharging its responsibilities and account is 
taken of these changes in the following description of the Bank’s operations. 


The provisions of the Bank of Canada Act enable the central bank to determine the 
total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks as a group and thus to 
control the rate of expansion of the total assets and deposit liabilities of the banking system 
asa whole. The Bank Act, which regulates the operation of the chartered banks, requires 
that each chartered bank maintain a stipulated minimum average amount of cash reserves, 


* Revised by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada. 
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calculated as a percentage of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, in the form of deposits 


at the Bank of Canada and holdings of Bank of Canada notes. (The minimum cash — 


reserve requirement, which came into effect under the new legislation beginning Feb. |? 
1968, is 12 p.c. of demand deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits.) The ability of the chartered 
banks as a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities is therefore limited by 
the total amount of cash reserves available. An increase in cash reserves will encourage 
the banks as a group to expand their total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and market- 
able securities) with a concomitant increase in their deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash 
reserves will bring about a decline in their total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek 
to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada alters the level of cash reserves 


of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by pur- 


chases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securities 
it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group and 


puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, pay-— 
ment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in the cash reserves of | 


the chartered banks and requires them to reduce their holdings of assets and deposit 
liabilities. ; 


The influence that the Bank of Canada exerts on credit conditions (i.e., on the interest 


cost and other terms of borrowing in financial markets) stems from its ability to limit — 


the growth of bank credit and of the community’s holdings of bank deposits and currency. 
The growth rate of the banking system is one of the factors exerting an important influence 


on the level of interest rates and other terms of access to credit prevailing in financial | 
markets generally. Current credit conditions (and expectations about future trends in | 


such conditions) in turn have an influence on business and household decisions to spend 


or to save. Many other factors also have an important effect on spending decisions, 


however, and the behaviour of the economy is subject as well to such influences as economic 
and financial developments abroad; the investment, price and wage policies of business 


firms in Canada; and the character of public policies at all levels of government with regard | 
to expenditure and taxation. In using the powers at its disposal, the Bank attempts to | 


help bring about credit conditions appropriate to both domestic and external conditions. 
Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on con- 
tinuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing prospects for the economy 
as reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


In a technical sense, the powers which the central bank possesses allow it to exert a 
strong influence over economic activity but, in practice, the range through which credit 


conditions can be permitted to vary is necessarily limited. Changes in credit conditions — 


in Canada affect the position of some groups in the economy much more than that of others, 
and this uneven impact is bound to inhibit the central bank’s operations. Furthermore, 


interest rates in Canada cannot change greatly in relation to those abroad without producing ~ 
large capital movements which might complicate Canada’s international payments posi- _ 


tion. These considerations suggest that monetary policy must be used in appropriate 
combination with other public economic policies in order to help achieve national economic 
goals. 


Although the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the rate of growth of the 
combined total of currency and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining 
how much of this total is held in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered 
bank deposits. This depends entirely on the preferences of the public, since bank deposits 
can be converted freely into notes and coin and back again. 


Although the cash reserve system in Canada—which is similar to that in a number of 
other countries—enables the central bank to determine within broad limits the total 
amount of chartered bank assets and deposit liabilities, the Bank of Canada leaves the 
allocation of bank and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each 
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chartered bank is free to attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash re- 
serves available by competing for deposits and to decide what proportion of its funds to 
invest in particular kinds of securities and in loans to particular types of borrowers. The 
influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or contract chartered 
bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities—is both indirect 
and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally through the 


chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital market. 


The powers of the Bank are contained in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 


¢. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938, 1954 and 1967. Some of these powers 
are outlined below. 


The Bank may buy or sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States and certain types of short-term commercial paper. The Industrial Development 
Bank Act authorizes the Bank to purchase securities issued by that institution. The 
Bank may buy or sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, or any other coin, and gold 
and silver bullion as well as foreign exchange and may accept non-interest-bearing deposits 
from the Government of Canada, the government of any province, any chartered bank 
and any bank regulated by the Quebec Savings Bank Act. The Bank may open accounts 
in other central banks. It may accept deposits from other central banks, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and any 
other official international financial organization, and it may pay interest on such deposits. 
The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals nor does it compete with the chartered 
banks in the commercial banking field. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the payment of interest and principal and generally in respect of the 
management of the public debt of Canada. The sole right to issue paper money for 
circulation in Canada is vested in the Bank. 


The Bank of Canada may require the chartered banks to maintain, in addition to 
the legal minimum cash reserve requirement mentioned above, a secondary reserve which 
the Bank may vary within certain limits. The secondary reserve, which consists of cash 
reserves in excess of the minimum requirement, treasury bills and day-to-day loans to 
investment dealers, cannot be more than 6 p.c. of total deposits when first introduced nor 
can it exceed 12 p.c. In the event the Bank wishes to introduce or increase the secondary 
reserve requirement, one month’s notice to the chartered banks is required; the amount of 


any increase in the requirement cannot exceed 1 p.c. per month. In the case of a lowering 


of the secondary reserve requirement, however, the percentage change in any one month 
is not restricted. 


The Bank of Canada may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months 
to chartered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the 
pledge of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances may be made under certain 
conditions and for limited periods to the Government of Canada or of any province. The 
Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at which it is 
prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. From Nov. 1, 
1956 until June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was established weekly at a fixed margin of + of 
1 p.c. above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. Since June 
24, 1962, the Bank Rate has been fixed from time to time as follows:— 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Date of Change per Annum Date of Change per Annum 
ARGS TAY: ea LTV) eae A ea SP oe 6.00 Deck 651066 4n2 Sea exis 4,75 
ODEs bl UG2 wersielo wie, lele olelcteie o1s 5.50 Now el4 1966 siaes cet hese 5.25 
OGL MLE M TOG 2s crciate sierererele-s sicioiess 5.00 Jem ch sel OB Men icerect sojelt - eiesssasceis 5.00 
ING Ye 18 MOG! oc c8ic doctbhec » sie 4.00 PAT e bl Ol cikecctaote svete ries le 4.50 
AVI GSLODS: woos bs otiecetss o08 + 3.50 Septa2/noGrne nnn cece cles 5.00 
FADS OL OOS aeh's's'e + afe eurers oin's 3/6 4.00 INOV 20) 1900 rose en cde c on Gis s 6.00 


Nov. 24, 1964......ccecesccose 4.25 Jan. 22, 1968. ....sccsccseceees 7.00 
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Since June 24, 1962, the Money Market Rate—the rate at which the Bank of Canada 

is prepared to enter into purchase and resale agreements with money-market dealers— 


has been either ¢ of 1 p.c. above the average rate on 91-day treasury bills at the preceding 
weekly tender or the Bank Rate, whichever is lower. 


The Bank of Canada is not required to maintain gold or foreign exchange reserves 
against its liabilities. 


Prior to the 1967 amendment of the Bank of Canada Act, there existed some un- 
certainty about the exact relationship between the central bank and the Government. 
The changes in the Bank of Canada Act in 1967 were designed to clarify this matter, 
They provide for regular consultation between the Governor of the Bank and the Minister 
of Finance as well as for a formal procedure whereby, in the event of a disagreement between 
the Government and the Bank which cannot be resolved, the Government may, after further 
consultation has taken place, issue a directive to the Bank as to the monetary policy that 
it is to follow. Any such directive must be in writing, it must be in specific terms, and it 
must be applicable for a specified period. It must be published immediately in the Canada 
Gazette and tabled in Parliament. The amendment makes it clear that the Government 
must take the ultimate responsibility for monetary policy and it provides a mechanism 
for that purpose but the central bank is in no way relieved of its responsibility for monetary 
policy and its execution. 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor. 
in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy Minister of 
Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There is an Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, two Direc- 
tors and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote); this Committee has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dee. 31, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


————__— eee | | | Lt 


$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $7000,000 | $’000,000 


Assets 
Foreign exchange. weiss te. ee ee 42.4 97.6 28.3 55.2 90.9 
Advances to chartered and savings banks........ — — — — 3.0 
Investments— 
Treasury bills of Canada t...0ch doniues sles Bek 465.6 478.7 608.1 409.1 538.3 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
maturing within 3 years.................0.05. 754.3 530.9 815.8 1,142.9 1,269.7 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 3 years.................. 1,815.3 2,054.8 1,992.7 1,867.2 1,940.1 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
velopment, Banks 3.4... $i.5 tsuki ce Boca 150.6 176.5 200.7 239.8 270.2 
Other securities... acts Me. ot caer oe ae 21.5 13.4 14.0 171.7 10.7 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock...... 33.0 36.0 39.0 42.0 45.0 
Bank premises$, GU. ek, CRA, BR 11.8 13.2 16.3 16.5 17.3 
All.otherassets., 20. << vane licn, ABE Besant . 150.4 240.8 240.9 262.3 226.3 


—_—_—_ek eee | | | Lee 


Potals, Assets 7-150, Spore ee. 3,444.9 3,641.9 3,955.8 4,206.8 4,411.6 
oe ee ae ee ee ee eee ee a 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1963-67—concluded 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


Liabilities 
MITC si cisiiu'n 558 Gwichn es qe'ews ofe cece cs wane 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
EEG SS soe omeiom crear SORIA CCTOnMM Sean IAC Ie 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
eld by chartered banks.\............s00200008 418.4 355.1 382.7 438.1 484.6 
PRE LIOE ee ty orks sce sla, 5 Seis alae eG. orestes vate. 1,886.2 2,025.5 2,152.9 2,295.5 2,494.4 
Deposits— 
feovernment of Canada... .... oe sscleces cies sees 49.4 68.9 116.2 34.1 42.2 
MePTeCTCO DANKE. «05 oan seis 0.5 occ ofece Senet sees 811.4 882.1 1,034.2 1,111.3 1,062.0 
ONS eneroe IES Ocho cm rIGn EIR CIs OR NCOdc 38.9 35.6 34.5 29.7 
Foreign currency liabilities.................0.06 52.8 44.9 30.8 36.9 34.8 
Beecher lianbilitiess: ssc relics coe cose eee ce ee se 157.8 199.8 174.3 231.2 225.8 
Totals, Liabilities.....................2. 3,444.9 3,641.9 3,955.8 4,206.8 4,411.6 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The® Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

‘*To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 


by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.’”’ ~ 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
Ministers of Trade and Commerce and Industry. The authorized capital of the Bank is 
$75,000,000 and it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided 
that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and 
underwriting agreements do not exceed ten times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any kind. With respect to such enterprises the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, 
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Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Port 
Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgarv, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver, Victoria 
and Prince George. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1963-67 
—a—o——KwOeRaowXxOS——eS—eO——S—SsS—Ss—SSSS———— SSS ee 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 


Assets— 
Lounsoutstanding!.". 42.0... eee 200.9 224.2 255.1 298.1 333.5 
@ther assets 8, (2). 5.0.48 BENE... es Se oe 3.7 5.2 6.9 7.0 1.2. 
Total, Assets 25.2208 CAPO 204.6 229.4 262.0 305.1 340.8 
Liabilities— 
Canttal and resery 69 eo! id coy location sunny ute eomialas 53.3 57.0 61.7 66.2 (Ae 
Bonds and debentures outstanding.............. 147.6 168.1 74 195.4 232.8 262.5 
Other Habilities 4. sna muck ela wtd «Sone tac doc cord 3.7 4.3 4.9 6.1 |- Ya: 
Totals, Liabilities....................... 204.6 229.4 262.0 305.1 340.8 
Loan Transactions— 
Disbursements 269 VF 79028 Gis Was eos Ms 74.0 69.5 81.1 98.1 96.3 
Repayments 2. Jame Doldnue eek ees Oe 38.2 46.2 50.2 55.2 61.1 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza- 
LIQHS Coosa tae texee Cate oe ee ee, 232.6 264.2 297.8 350.6 388.6 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Customets on! books. 4: arn. asteetdaaco. act. 5,105 6,028 6,962 7,870 8,595 


SSS nk ae —— I I SE 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements _ 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. ; 


Subsection 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced — 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of — 
1934 to reduce gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada — 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further 
restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered — 
banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered 
banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to 
the Bank of Canada. 
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3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1963-67 


Denomination 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $7000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

AD, ics Wie a bic nin Gra wade Me din eos ben ano Fes 94,853 97,742 103,115 109, 846 129, 473 
AE or ne ee PS oc Bere 66,670 68, 768 73,328 78,874 84,513 
IRIN soo vein eee ww te SEES a ea EE Ss pees eles 167,743 172,752 183,057 196, 893 209, 392 
IES 9 5 ky POPOL M Es 5 a SENSES TESS ob thre belt's 558, 688 574,516 608,351 668, 153 692, 823 
: MER og he Se Meese. « HaFin Hep ey Sao b ove biole Be 811,119 841,002 904, 872 983,765 1,110,604 
EE Te Mente ae co sn vase ss hires pave woes 46 46 46 46 46 
0 RS ASO RS Oe ey ee Pe ea 158,277 163, 419 173, 580 188, 131 203, 239 
ao tw cindast. «sp GhWiels«ahisitiele aso seas ss 415,563 429,093 453 , 687 471,550 508, 068 
ee oa ieex siege g res Gioes oppsere ots'> der ajenaye deere Son gece 37 34 33 33 33 
er at Rc chs nadine tat ae see See 3a see 18,603 20,181 22,597 23,377 27,805 
EOLA BO Sov Sion she cece dmey nestor tg 2,291,600 | 2,367,553 | 2,522,666 | 2,720,668 2,965,996 
Note issues in process of retirement!............. 13,044 13,006 12,984 12,966 12,944 


ff 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities...| 2,304,644 | 2,380,559 | 2,535,650 | 2,733,634 25978, 940 


| | ER 


Held by— 


Chartered banks... ........0ceccceccecsoseccees 418,405 355, 086 382,703 438,090 484,566 
MEUHIOER CES. Eee Sek Cees cece oan e SRN O es eu yes 1,886,239 | 2,025,473 | 2,152,947 | 2,295,544 2,494,374 


ee eee ee ee ee ee EE 


1 Includes, in 1967, chartered banks’ notes $8,191,000, Dominion of Canada notes $4,636,000, provincial notes 
$28,000 and defunct banks’ notes $88,000; these amounts have changed little in recent years. 


4,.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1958-67 


As at Dec. 31 ootte Per As at Dec. 31 ee Per 
Be oO Notes! Capita Sh, wR OF Notes! Capita 
$ $ $ $ 

BS Tse ee Slot. ee es 1,659, 870,299 97.18 1DCSMe ee Cine See tates 1,886, 238,792 99, 82 
AD. Se RRL ce 1,704, 822,198 97.51 | LOGY: OS ENS one Camere eyes 2,025,473, 300 105.30 
Nene, eee 1,731, 902,386 96.92 1965, 5 See oe. eee sees 2,152,947,110 110.01 
LG sank Ce eee eee 1,800,190, 122 98.70 TOGG Ree AS. = dros ck ccs cstehe 2,295,543, 656 115.24 
BG Rees, een ees wc kceees 1,816,977, 132 97.84 1OG7 Aaa 2 eres Lee eee Nae 2,978,939, 617 146.00 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 


Coinage.*—Under an amendment to the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 315), which was submitted to Parliament in 1967, gold coins may be issued 
in the denomination of twenty dollars (nine tenths fine or millesimal fineness 900); sub- 
sidiary coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (five tenths fine 
or millesimal fineness 500, or pure nickel); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, 
tin and zinc) one-cent coins. Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composi- 
tion in the event of a shortage of prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in 
coins is a legal tender in the case of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the 
Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act for the payment of any amount, in the case of 
silver coins for the payment of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; 
and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1957-66 


Nore.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


——eeeanaewnaooawO9sSsSsmwqqOoaoweoleooo®«<=$<=$=< =S$S800. 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombact Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LEY AGROB RASS So.ae 4 107,116,450 | 8,910,869 550,743 | 3,455,886 | 14,745,243 134,779,191 8.11 
ie ees SAA 115,120,076 | 9,289,481 549,630 | 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 || 143,736,405 8.42 
MA cic RANG Gc, Scio 123,344,059 | 9,865,012 549,237 | 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 153, 362,739 8.77 
LQGO Wetec hye ee cee 136,710,958 | 11,599,263 549,090 | 3,452,876 | 16,895,953 169, 208, 140 9.47 
196 Lee ik eee 146,902,352 | 14,110,198 549,021 | 3,451,708 | 18,311,853 183 ,325, 132 10.05 
LOG QR es ko eres. ee 162,928,707 | 16,433,088 549,009 | 3,450,676 | 20,595,543 || 203,957,023 10.98 
LOOSeeares vee ete ete: 180,492,972 | 18,627,687 548,999 | 3,449,476 | 23,383,788 || 226,502,922 11.99 
NOG 4. 5 sepeacae Beto ake 206,551,965 | 22,522,116 548,996 | 3,448,547 | 28,009,356 || 261,080,980 13.57 
LOGD Acces ettecttecss 239,927,246 | 26,397,784 548,989 | 3,447,516 | 30,968,064 301,289,599 15.39 
L9GG Soe... ces ...| 263,556,870 | 27,052,019 548,987 | 3,446,704 | 33,106,994 || 327,711,574 16.37 


OSS eee EE EEE 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 


issued since 1944. 
va 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of the Royal 
Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On Dee. 1, 
1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and now operates as a branch of the Department 
of Finance. 


The principal functions of the Mint are the execution of domestic and foreign coin; 
the refining of gold and silver; the acquisition of gold, silver and other metals, payments 
for which are made on the basis of Mint assays; the control, preparation and movement 
of gold and coin shipments; the safeguarding of Mint holdings of monetary metals, in- 
cluding coin and precious metals in various processing stages until finished and issued; 
the fabrication and engraving of dies for coinage, medals, signatures and official seals; the 
issue of coin sets to numismatists and the administration of various regulations issued 
under the terms and provisions of the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 
1952, ¢. 315). 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1957-66 


x Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year Bence Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
sik Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t oz. t. $ $ $ 
A GY fa caeeeetnetas in Robie Aes, runic. wees 3,896,084 3,776,711 6, 236, 429 366,493 1,004, 221 
Len RAED A MTR PAB Ook PUN es eee te 3,958,459 4,088,706 8,044,753 379,616 578,274 
1) beteredes cate Sear ict n Serine atin Meter trel bee sara 3,908,640 3,836,680 8,273,563 576, 680 829,116 
TOGO SSS; sett. oh hth. Meee Gate eee 4,024,626 4,014,771 13,432,251 eer (32a), (AUK 748,101 
NOG Te, Ror Geet s ne «4 TAMA Ee eeeRE 3,800, 137 3,812,054 10,299,581 2,512,369 1,417,544 
1OG25. MA Os: Bore tee Lae 3,488,974 3,520, 406 16,114, 240 2 324,212 2,284,925 
LOGS A; Sac, Reve ter mare as gabe he bien dies 3,457,092 3,467,554 17,688, 668 2,196,217 2,790,679 
LOGS aed «sae ete Meee ee ee ee 3,188,868 3,173,573 26,153, 154 3,895,746 4,626,963 
LOGO Pe Ely Sil ee Le. wee 2,991,450 3,026,974 33,479,378 3,877,921 2,961,126 
LOGE AE. cvs, teae an nico kestrel eee 2,676,402 2,631,400 23,722, 162 655,948 2,140,711 


a ee eee eee eee eee 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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”.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1958-67 


(Millions of dollars) 
a a 
: Total Currency and 
Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
Held by 
As at Total General Public 
Dec. 31— ; Personal Searels Othe: Including 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings C akan Densaits" Total! || Govern- | Including |Excluding 
Deposits Deets Pp ment Personal | Personal 
P Deposits | Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits 
BDO Aa voce o's os 1,660 121 ost 6,844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13, 247 12,927 6, 084 
BOD vase ov oye wes 1,705 128 1,832 6,900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5,890 
CO cra cine. 3. 1, 732 144 1,876 7,215 510 4,313 | 12,037 13,914 13, 404 6, 189 
LE fe nt aie oe 1,800 158 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 |} 13,205 15,163 14,575 6,957 
BIO 2 ot wae onic a 1,817 177 | 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 | 18,689 15, 683 15,119 7,187 
AS ae ee 1,886 198 | 2,084 8,443 914 5,623 | 14,980 17,064 16,150 7,707 
BG Sop nice: « oc 2,025 229 | 2,254 8,935 696 6,164 | 15,795 18,049 17,353 8,418 
eS 2,153 266 2,419 9,725 797 @,201 {ldo f2s 20,142 19,345 7,576 
BGO iateiss.0 5 5.6 2,296 293 2,589 10,248 919 7,741 | 18,908 21,497 20,578 10,330 
BOL 168 ss0 0.8 2,494 335 | 2,829 11,760 618 9,095 | 21,473 24,302 23, 685 11,925 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 


Subsection 3.—The Chartered Banks 


Canada’s commercial banking system consists of nine privately owned banks. Light 
have been in operation for many years and one was granted a charter in 1967.* At the 
end of December 1967, these banks operated 5,879 banking offices in Canada and 179 
abroad. Canadian chartered banks engage in a very wide range of activities; they accept 
various types of deposits from the public including accounts payable on demand, both 
chequing and non-chequing, notice deposits and fixed-term deposits. The banks, in 
addition to holding a portfolio of securities, make loans under a wide variety of conditions 
for commercial, industrial, agricultural and consumer purposes. They also deal in foreign 
exchange, receive and pay out bank notes, provide safekeeping facilities and perform a 
‘variety of other services. For the most part, these operations are carried out in Canada 
by the extensive network of bank branches. The head offices of the banks confine their 
activities largely to genera] administration and policy-making functions, the management 
of the banks’ investment portfolio and related matters. A detailed account of the branch 
banking system in Canada is given in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 1126-1128. 


All banks operating in Canada are chartered (ie., licensed) by Parliament under 
the terms of the Bank Act. The Act regulates certain internal aspects of bank operations 
such as the auditing of accounts, the issuing of stock, the setting aside of reserves and 
similar matters. In addition, the Bank Act regulates the banks’ relationship with the 
public, the Government and the Bank of Canada. 


It has been the practice in Canada to revise the Bank Act at approximately ten-year 
intervals. The most recent revision was enacted by Parliament early in 1967 and came 
into effect on May 1 of that year. The remainder of this subsection deals with the principal 
changes incorporated in the new Bank Act. 


Acceptance by the Government of some of the main recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance for increased competition and flexibility in the Cana- 
dian banking system was reflected in various new Bank Act provisions. These imposed 
certain restrictions on corporate and other relationships between banks and other financial 


* The Bank of British Columbia was granted a charter by Parliament in December 1966 but as of Feb. 29, 1968 
had not commenced operation. 
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institutions, while removing certain existing restrictions on the banks’ operations which 
had placed them at some competitive disadvantage in recent years compared with their 
principal financial competitors. 

In the past, various forms of intercorporate financial relationship between chartered 
banks and other financial enterprises had developed in Canada. In some instances this 
involved investment by banks in the shares of these enterprises, and vice versa; in others 
the relationship involved interlocking directorships. These practices are severely re- 
stricted under the terms of the new Bank Act, which limits bank ownership of any Canadian 
corporation to 10 p.c. of the voting shares and also provides that no more than one fifth 
of the directors of any company may become directors of a bank. In addition, after a 
two-year period a director of a trust or mortgage loan company which accepts deposits 
from the public may not be appointed or elected a director of a bank. In order to ensure 
that competition is not curtailed by agreements among the banks on interest rates to be 
paid on deposits or charged for loans, the new Bank Act prohibits the making of such 
agreements (except with the consent of the Minister of Finance). At the same time the 
provision that was formerly in the Bank Act limiting to 6 p.c. the interest rate which 
chartered banks could charge on loans, was abolished effective Jan. 1, 1968. Under the 
new Bank Act, the determination of interest rates on loans and deposits is left to market 
forces. ‘ 

The new Bank Act also granted the banks new mortgage-lending powers. Banks 
may now charge current rates of interest on mortgage loans under the National Housing 
Act, and they may also make conventional residential mortgage loans for the first time. 
In the case of conventional residential mortgages, the amount of an individual mortgage 
cannot exceed 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the property. After 1973 the maximum 
amount of a bank’s assets to be held in the form of conventional residential mortgages 
must not be more than 10 p.c. of the bank’s Canadian dollar deposit liabilities plus de- 
bentures. In the interval, the percentage limitation will rise by 1 p.c. each fiscal year; 
it is 4 p.c. until Oct. 31, 1968 when it rises to 5 p.c. for the subsequent fiscal year and so 
on until the 10-p.c. maximum is reached. 


The banks have also been given authority to issue their own debentures with an 
original term to maturity of at least five years; such securities are not subject to a reserve 
requirement and rank in priority after deposit liabilities. The amount of debentures 
that any bank may have outstanding is limited by restricting the increase per annum to 
10 p.c. of the paid-up capital and rest fund and an upper limit of one half of the bank’s 
paid-up capital and rest fund. 

The amendments to the Bank Act in 1967 contained a number of revisions respecting 
the ownership of Canadian chartered banks. No individual or associated shareholders 
may vote more than 10 p.c. of a bank’s total shares outstanding and, if more than 25 p.c. 
of a bank’s shares are owned by non-residents, the total outstanding liabilities of the bank 
may not exceed twenty times its authorized capital stock. 


The Bank Act also stipulates the minimum statutory cash reserve requirement that 
the chartered banks must observe. The minimum amount of Bank of Canada notes and 
deposits each bank must hold as cash reserves was changed in a series of monthly steps 
from 8 p.c. of all Canadian dollar deposits under the old Bank Act to 12 p.c. of demand 
deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits as of February 1968. In addition, the Bank of Canada 
has been given stand-by powers to require the banks to hold a “secondary reserve’? which 
would consist of cash in excess of their statutory requirements, holdings of treasury bills 
and day-to-day loans to investment dealers. When initially introduced, this secondary 
reserve cannot exceed 6 p.c. of a bank’s deposit liabilities. Thereafter it may be increased 
in monthly steps of 1 p.c. to a maximum of 12 p.c. The Bank of Canada may reduce or 
remove such a secondary reserve at any time; effective April 1968, the required level was 
@ p.c. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
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branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
have reduced this number to eight. The Bank of British Columbia was granted a charter 
by Parliament in December 1966, increasing the number of chartered banks to nine.* 


The number of branches of chartered banks in each province periodically from 1902 to 


1967 is given in Table 8. 
* See footnote *, p. 1119. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1902-1967 


Nors.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 741 such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1967. 


Province or Territory 1902| 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 


ee | meen | ne a | fm fn | fa | | ee | en | me | | RD 


Newfoundland....... _ _ _ — —_ _ 39 71 81 88 90 104 107 106 
Prince Edward 
Batanas. cteintevel die ofa's 9 10 4] 28 28 25 23 27 27 26 26 29 29 29 
Nova Scotia......... 89 101 169 134 138 134 144 173 178 180 183 189 189 192 
New Brunswick..... 35 49 121 101 102 97 100 113 118 121 123 126 132 133 
OOD CC esis. g's'sia's « 137 196 |1,150 {1,072 1,183 |1,083 |1,164 {1,427 |1,489 1,515 |1,539 |1,580 {1,604 |1,604 
|S (0 a 249 549 11,586 |1,326 {1,409 11,208 {1,257 |1,785 |1, 916 |1,967 |2,022 |2,055 |2,078 |2, 107 
Manitoba... i... 5 s+ 52 95 349 224 239 162 165 234 248 255 26 271 279 285 
Saskatchewan....... 30 87 591 427 447 233 238 296 299 303 308 317 321 327 
Pa erta is. ks leis ies 424 269 304 172 246 394 417 431 445 457 462 472 
British Columbia....| 46 bd 242 186 229 192 294 514 545 546 563 580 588 606 
Yukon and N.W.T...| — 3 3 3 4 5 9 17 14 15 15 16 17 18 
Camada......... 747 11,145 |4,676 |3,770 |4,083 |3,311 [3,679 |5,051 [5,332 5,447 [5,575 15,724 |5,806 [5,879 


9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1967 


Norz.—This table includes 741 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfid. P.E.I N.S 

No. No. No. 
mao Wrontreal Hare .'.0) 054 SERS a 31 3 28 
Rnerpani of Noval Scotians. scin) Bs.00 6 selclne olvie' 42 8 54 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...............-..: = = — 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..............+4.. — 2 — 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 11 8 26 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada..............5- — — 1 
ihe Royal Bank of'Canada. i... 5... 6... eee ee 21 7 79 
mhe Loronto-Dominion Bank...2...5...5.s..000% 1 1 4 
OLAS Firs ao sa ha MOA nis Riera Biwinis iets 106 29 192 


| | | | | || 


No No. No 

SMROPOVLON GNC ar icke oc ae eee Pa RS 8 WETS Or 64 65 109 
Mmeibank of Nova Scotia... 6.6.6... sce ee ee ee 23 34 63 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................+. 4 _ _ 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..............06-. — — _ 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 70 93 142 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 1 — 1 
fine Royal Bank of Canada...............0se08- 81 95 93 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank..................+: 42 40 64 

LOAD Cie On GOO n Gao oe ACen Ce Seane rae 288 327 472 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1967 


Notrs.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 33 in 1967. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal— Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank of 
Britaing: ee eis ere. 2 of Commerce— Canada—concl. 
Wnited! States: a. s5es 3 IBN tain : bie saa arrest ose ote 2 Guyana aoe rote ee 6 
CrOrMall Vat eatti ta ae ties 6 United States>.......... 11 Haitie er. jaar. wees 1 
Antigtaty. 2 eae 1 JAINAICATLELLT. FES ee 11 
Bahamas. ate. soaeieee 3 PG Uineryers4ot 1cdee aoe eee 1 
The Bank of ‘Barbados! .-.. seer 1 (Puerto- Rico sem oeerer 6 
Nova Scotia— Cayman Islands......... 1 Mrinidad Wyss taaasees aah 11 
sATICIDUSi eo ea eae nee 1 Grenada er eee ee 1 TOoDa gost aa ine aie 1 
iBahd@masaecrce testa: 5 JRIMBICAY, cee ee eee 8 United States......2.... 1 
Grenada rast os 1 StaiWVincent otactadess. 3 1 V enezuelass. 2c.8easere 6 
dirinigdadir caw Ayes eats 7 AL TING 3 cnet ee etn ee 5 Westiindies:...caceriiee 11 
iBarbadosteree afc - 3 
Dominican Republic.... 3 
Binglande 2s aq. coke 3 The Royal Bank of The Toronto-Dominion 
Scoulander. sce ese seo 1 Canada— Bank— 
Stelucia See. wera s: 1 Argentinatsys iti tka Z Britainie. se eeerie ies 2 
PuercOEh come ee ee 3 IBaliaia's essere eee reset 6 United States........... 1 
U.S. Virgin Islands..... a BT AZAL Pre. tt eae Poe 3 
United States........... 1 British Honduras....... 4 
Lebhnont.1. nit... att. 1 Cayman Islands........ 1 Banque Canadienne 
Netherlands 1 Colombia. \ost eo esdst.© 5 Nationale— 
ET SEBO ENE Dominican Republic.... 11 Brances ce 3 ohct eee ee 1 
reland..2cp Mes 204 eee... 1 France: 2) | tne 1 
British Virgin Islands... it French West Indies..... 2 
DS el gia ae cae crore ictiee ce 1 Britainges soe eon: 2 Totals...o 54-256 179 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act, 1954, so that the 
statistical series given in Tables 11-15 begins with that year. Assets and liabilities are 
given in less detail for 1954-61 in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1043 and corresponding figures 
to those in Table 11 for 1962 and 1963 in the 1966 edition, p. 1066; month-end data are 
available from Dec. 31, 1954 to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1965-67 


Nors.—As a result of the 1967 amendments to the Bank Act, certain changes were made in the categories of 
assets and liabilities reported by the banks. Beginning in 1967, Government of Canada security holdings are classi- 
fied as maturing within three or after three years rather than two years as in the past. In addition. three new 
liability items were added—Advances from Bank of Canada, Accumulated appropriations for losses, and Debentures 
issued and outstanding. For details, see the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


Assets and Liabilities 1965 1966 1967 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Assets— 

Goldand commun: Canadas... ho fetes on ee cos Ae Oe ee ee 59,217 53,171 50, 492 
Gold-and couvoutside Canada: Ae). Lees coe eee eee 1,621 1,573 1,101 
Notes!of andideposits:wath Bank-oti@anadastov.cecs aacueeee wares one 1,416,943 1,549,348 1,546, 584 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian...................02005 62, 409 61,805 59,076 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency.................eeeee0-- 11,062 16,042 14,067 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian............. 1,383, 632 1,516,166 | 2,326,318 
Cheques and-otheritems in*transit-(net)si<2s-- ses. eee eee ees. 774,510 | 1,017,076 1,018,925 
Government of Canada treasury bills, at amortized value................ 1,357,313 1,547,861 1,725,128 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing 

wWithinstwouyears, ab amorvized value. aie en eae eee ene en 954,725 864, 413 1,399,481! 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 

LWOsy Cals sab amMOrcizeG, VAllO..5. Bk inc cee eee ence 1, 422, 530 1,473,002 1,504,573! 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, at 

aniortizedivaluct® cM or pn 5 aye ns 2D Cid 8 oe sere 338, 231 279, 866 342,516 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding 

market VALUC: 2. s.: Petec ce he RO ee et ae eee 3387, 799 327, 202 347,557 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value................... 529,194 559, 819 605, 498 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.............. 642,043 620,990 692,909 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954... 815,056 782,584 748, 529 
Day-to-day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 

@anadranseurrency,, Secured sj4.05...005 0 En ee e  eee 460,770 565,304 640, 659 
Day-to-day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 

currencies other than Canadian, secured.............ceeccecececccceees 719,444 877,659 743,757 


1 See headnote. 
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11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1965-$7—-concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 1965 1966 1967 
$7000 $’000 $000 
Assets—co ncluded : 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency......... 74,863 120, 263 204,561 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and schoo! corporations in Canadian 
currency, less provision for estimated loss...................000 eevee 532,246 627,173 603, 189 
Other current loans in Canadian currency, less provision for estimated 
“(SSM GENES ROBE Ol AERTS STEARIC si REE 0 oaiaa arent ain icin amet 10,743,505 | 11,387,772 | 13,115,695 
Other current loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 
TCR MOSS, oa, SASS See RR VS OR) GS ORC: SEA Sn te 2, 2005510 2,022, 2 oct, 000, lLo 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss................2200055 1,490 1,564 2 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off.................0.00 000s 311,613 315,110 331, 633 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank............... 86,914 99,197 111,643 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit, 
RET COULD ee ee bs ORE ee Me DOOR EEL AI PEI BEES A OEE 8, 899,617 847, 864 818, 830 
Per AaSOUS er ee ay se oe te te tnraiae bean aoa ae Pe 8,551 14, 853 40,785 
PO CRIS HA SSCUS eee eee he eee 26,232,111 | 28,149,959 | 31,648,612 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency................ 796,757 919,025 617,768 
- Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency...... 343, 806 302,761 309, 486 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency................0... eee eee 197,693 207,105 235,115 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian............... 1,260, 056 1,271,010 1,528, 584 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 
AEE CTIC Vee es ee ee eR Teh pM LAR RR oe ts liane lo etMeretenets 9,725,322 | 19,248,112 | 11,759,630 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency................ 2,043,859 2,345, 663 3,255,088 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency................ 5,486, 421 5,993,701 6,485, 767 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian..................0.0000- 3,822,489 | 4,297,211 | 4,780,231 
Mean cea TOI Sinic OU CaADNUa i Ee te en ee mee omen ae ne 3, 0001 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit................ 0. cece eee eee 899,617 847, 864 818,830 
COINS OD Ones Se oP ns i cae RE, An ee 63, 443 75, 558 81,416 
Accumulated appropriations for losses............... cece eee cece cece ennes 357, 329 376, 528 424 0581 
Mebenctures.issucdisand outstanding... 78. .<... cuchmeds sew nomlaspneh sna ishneters ne ee 40,000! 
Raeeryniel le EU’ Up Meee re eee kere ee ee oe sheet siete SS ih Se cetehe's a cecnle ate arate sf fo%5 Sate 285, 958 285,958 287, 958 
ee RMEV ECOG Wests: Me cits AE MERU oR orate ofa a forcrors. sie eae. crticver® siospnovenccork ove a gag ee 936, 000 963,700 | 1,009,900 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end............... cece eee eee ee eee 13,361 15,754 11,781 
AA ESS LS Us PR en ae 26,232,111 | 28,149,950 | 31,648,612 


1 See headnote. 


12.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1958-67 


Nortr.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last 
Wednesday in the previous month. Until June 1967 the required cash reserve ratio was 8 p.c. on both demand and 


notice deposits. 


increased by 4 


For the next eight months the required minimum monthly average on demand deposits was 


of 1 p.c. per month and that on notice deposits was decreased by }of1p.c. Since February 1968 the 
required ratios have been 12 p.c. for demand deposits and 4 p.c. for notice deposits as prescribed under the Bank Act. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves 


Average 
Cash 
Reserve 
Ratio 


— e dO DO DO 


Canadian 
Year Bank of Bank of ae oer 
Canada Canada Total Li Dliti 
Deposits Notes sees 
eee CESS. Se Setar cilt alicays, oes o oe 607 336 943 11,452 
A ht 1 Oak 3G. Seale, le eee ap ee 648 351 999 12,187 
PTR AN AEI: TE RE S15. SAA 625 360 985 12,052 
Se BA ey Ok! Se eh ae ee 673 367 1,040 12,804 
ce 56s Res PSL A. : Ae eae 748 376 1,124 13,812 
SE ne ne Te dio 394 1,169 14,400 
5 ON Oe Sree eee J | a RE on eee re 857 407 1,263 15,598 
EOL EASA? CHEOUA uO Tee 965 427 1,392 17, 186 
| ee ee, se) ee ee 1,057 449 1,506 18,607 
= dm Sten 2 SBE Ee ep de ASA UL AEDS 1,110 487 1,597 20,668 


~I 00 CO CO CO GO CO CO CO CO 


pe ere eaten 
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13.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1966 and Apr. 30, 1967 


1966 19671 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 


Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of|| Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 


-_—_— |  — | | | | | Ct 


No. No No. No No No 
Less than $100 889. $<<.0<0< 0. 6has bese s 7,158,103 1,560,210 8,718,313 7,020,355 1,584, 482 8,604, 837 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 3,993,666 1,199,303 5,192,969 4,126,397 1,257,284 | 5,383,681 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..| 2,132,781 478,727 2,611,508 2,255, 748 514,604 2,770,352 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 134, 632 91,865 226,497 146,079 99,559 245,638 
$100;000;0r OVersa See 05. eh. Oe. 1,936 9,532 11,468 1,478 10,771 12,249 - 
Totals, Deposits........... 13,421,118 3,339,637 | 16,760,755 || 13,550,057 3,466, 700 17,016, 757 


1 In 1967 the chartered banks began reporting this information on Apr. 30 instead of Sept. 30 as formerly. 


14.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at Dec. 31, 1965-67 


Class of Loan 1965 1966 1967 


$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Genera!) Loans— 


Peraotial och. Worker sch chs Pe OAD Seek le SNe bianco telat ee 2,870.2 3,056.2 3,589.7 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks.......... 556.0 522.1 536.3 
Home improvement loam <40s7.55t.2e. Le Be Soe Oe. Be. 73.4 75.8 76.6 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified.............ccccccccccceccccees 2,240.8 2,458.3 2,976.7 

Farmers— 

Farm ‘Improvement Loans*ACGs-*.. ./<%s'.'s's's's's's’s's'0"s's"»'s's 0's's's o'e's's'a's stele 's's"s 344.2 399.1 432.6 
Other farmyloansrrcssre-sa Fos ee ee ee ee, ee ae 471.6 507.1 589.6 

Tndistey «A396 seat tck Shoe S87 Riese. tothe, Bak ink, eeetoe ee x 2,063.6 2,553.9 2,995.2 
Chemiéaliand :rnbbemproduct@sv. iva Ns... . Peek LAO, Ceeveracee 90.6 153.0 171.2 
Electrical apparatus,ahd supplies x.i.. ./:ces. svanlds Fed cies. Uaioe Ja00.% vise de 112.4 171.0 258.5 
Foods, beverages: snd tobacco.3 9x00 5.,.2R8I2ee ss 2A. ee eee 377.5 474.7 503.9 
Horest productais.«.. dur.datatlc. den the. Merk. oh Qwoacis Stenetion &: 285.3 306.2 346.2 
CUED TEER gees ate sectoral ster ene a rec 5 ele a Ba me ae on Saat 43 .0 45.0 48.8 
PROM aD Stel PIOUUCRn ayes ac cr miinuits tae co em ee athe te ene 294.7 362.5 391.1 
Muvibe arid mine products sce teeters oes hoe cee te 144.8 165.4 263.4 
Petroleunt and products2 X07 Oo Pe Oe 181.0 191.1 265.5 
‘Textiles leather-sindvelothing» .2idarers incite, teeenst 20) Bee 249.2 300.6 267.1 
‘Transportation-equipmenti.ic.4. cc. faecaan. asic mddgutials embtan toa death 120.6 199.8 292.7 
Oshermroducta tweet in, atets nh iis wintian eae ov ole Skee bonus Gach 164.6 184.7 186.6 

Morchandlisetaiapnatts. seus Maa Oi. Ces. Lance Binds te IUDs ive wie seuss 12281 32 1,266.0 1,288.4 

Constrection| contractors: tie chink CHAS. CBE aeRics a4 vodinwwounuwwacome 506.8 461.9 461.6 

Public utilities, transportation and communications................eeeee- 280.7 BO2e0 471.1 

Otherssbusiness nicer. bahike s6.cemmouehes. sonar. boa. Clneteien focus Genk 1,640.4 1,536.8 1 202m2 

Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions...................- 292.3 321.4 301.2 

Totals, General Loans. «ics. Pepe cheat, PO aa ak ED: 9,751.0 10, 454.8 11,831.6 
Other Loans— 

Provincial governments :xsscevice. Heed. ae. ebarentesd. aterieien,. 59.4 101.4 204.6 

Municipal governments and school districts............ceccececcececceces 532.2 627.2 603 .2 

Stockbrokers jaleSisd.. oh lPOestk chee, ade. 065. eens 80.8 102.9 103.2 

Investment Gear 55685: Gd ia.eocnsn banca AM atten ose, cm Maes esas o Sole wiatlanwsla.s 132.0 188.2 230A 

Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds................-- 200.5 227.6 222.3 

Grain dealeraiandtéxporters Gis 4 sant. bye ites ted bal Pel ot .. bo ccaaisa slo 252.6 272.3 539.3 

Instalment and other financial companies.............0ceccececcececeeces 540.9 434.6 431.8 

Petals Och er LOAM. 6 os sc28 sic oR wise disks coin ith wie sis dems esata save 1,798.4 1,954.2 2,336.0 


Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency................ 11,549.4 12, 409.0 14, 167.5 
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15.—Chartered Bank Revenue, Expenses, Shareholders’ Equity and Accumulated 
Appropriations for Losses, as at Oct. 31, 1965-67 


Notr.—In 1967 the Bank Act schedule for the reporting of earnings and expenses was revised; figures for financial 
Sent. and 1966 are shown on a comparable basis. In the period 1965-67 all banks ended their financial years on 
ct. dl. 


Item 1965 1966 1967 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


For FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED Oct. 31 


Revenue— 
MaryTING LTO LOANS G06. a Ao cca whale. c.0, 0 fossa + enoteorossiele 0 REM GN AIKES s ws ele 886.4 1,042.8 1,172.6 
MepRRIaTOL [TOU SCCULIVICSY: "sce ce tele she Blea ce cs o dpidine Gilet oho MEL OMIT s Ee oo. oa 238.1 265.4 305.9 
PROP OHErA LIN EANCOTO Ns .f6 oi 25 siae <ichd s+ + bse holga atolls Sale SOT sina Ba .0 6 hein's 160.6 187.8 2387.1 
TOGRISIRCVOINICS 3. ois. 25 cee fe ore ea he tale ates tle Svc eee doce ee tenes 1,285.0 1,496.0 1,715.7 
Expenses— 
Interest on deposits and bank debentures...............cceceeececeecees 524.7 630.8 741.9 
Salaries, premiums, contributions and other staff benefits................ 335.8 380.1 426.1 
Property expenses, including depreciation..............ceccceeccccscccees 95.1 107.1 116.6 
WGHEMOperaving CxPCNSes2 chic sce scee ley oa ae beeen « PMOb te MET oelge cee eRe 126.7 134.7 155.5 
POURS, CUXPCTISESS. 4. «02.0.0 «sare kratetorart arth ceetidors ate SAV Asi S es Bierce s bo BR 1,082.3 1,252.7 1,440.0 
BartinnOG: Gilet CV CHUCIR DR. 55 cle iccvalaio.s « clod,s din,0 aietornubere Wow, Ghee SlaaSiabe ete steve eretle 202.7 243.3 20.0 
Less: 
Loss experience not included in other operating expenses.............000+: —13.9 21.8 —3.3 
POPLOPMALLONS Or LOSSES, DELL. cote ts. hectic cess ce es ceo cer cee en bees 2:2 1722 50.9 
TEES a eat 2) Ceo reac ORS OIE CRS ORCLORC ROE EE IOIORO ICA TICIER Rehr RIS eC aeRO SRC aT CTO 91.6 102.7 111.3 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity.............cccecceeeceeees 12200 101.5 116.8 
BOTCACONCS . .... saeechtses Sa mELe dies dst chess. marke}. Sarees Heures ces ew teees 67.2 71.4 75.1 
otal additions to shareholders quity..........ccccccccccscrcctaceccvccecs 60.5 30.1 44.2 
See OW ODCTARIOURS 2. 1. caelas as -hitigiaie got ae hs ales mite» rlckelbnle« wie's 55.6 80.1 41.7 
From issue of new shares including premiums..................cececeeees 5.0 -- 2.5 
As at Enp or FInancraL YEAR 
Shareholders’? Equity— 
UNCHINCEG ProtiGs s sie: «Wass dosts che « Ualdel «se aG ok » LslePan cic oee + ata ecrsfQatess 13.4 15.8 11.8 
Rest accounts. cscs ekcc ccs eek RN Peete EENS WEEE, ct Cotte. oerele a statics ehthe oeieie s 936.0 963 7 1,009.9 
OE UGS DAI Up etches Gace e che tities Heese eM raion tab eau inenah oc sie wente 286.0 286.0 288 .0 
Totals, Shareholders’ Equity....................ccceeecececeeees 1,235.3 1,265.4 1,309.6 
Accumulated Appropriations for LOSS@S................ccecccccceeeecees 356.0 37302 424.1 


1 Excluding realized profits and losses on securities held in investment account which are included in the item 
“Loss experience not included in other operating expenses”’ 2 Includes provision for losses based on five-year 
average loss experience which in 1967 amounted to $32, 200, 000 or 0.19 p.c. of related loans, and also includes taxes 

other than i income taxes. 3 Before provision for income taxes and appropriations for losses other than those 
included in “‘Other operating expenses”’. 4 General and tax-paid appropriations for losses; net after any 
transfers out of accumulated appropriations for losses to undivided profits or rest account. 


Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the amount of cheques charged to custom- 
ers’ accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. Except for a minor setback in 1938, the value of cheques cashed 
shows a continuously upward trend from 1932, the low point of the depression. The value 
of cheques cashed in 35 clearing centres during 1966 amounted to a high of $521,597,914,000, 
an increase of 9.5 p.c. over 1965. All five economic areas contributed to the increase, 
payments in the Atlantic Provinces rising 20.1 p.c., in British Columbia 13.1 p.c., in Quebec 
11.9 p.c., in the Prairie Provinces 10.7 p.c. and in Ontario 6.6 p.c. Payments in the two 
leading centres reached all-time highs, Montreal advancing 12.3 p.c. and Toronto 5.7 p.c. 
over the previous year. 
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16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1965 and 1966 


Clearing-House Centre 1965 1966 Clearing-House Centre 1965 1966 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 
Atlantic Provinces....... 9, 667, 242 11,606,699 ||Ontatio—concluded 
Halitaxera cect 4,649, 283 Ay TAS HIS lhe ASC NWA Rs mos Gaeoe Coe’ 973,684 1,095,945 
Moncton: ¢.... -oee ee acs. 1,035,278 1,075,397 ‘TOrontover es tees eee 178 , 642,251 188,901,897 
SVLMH AION oa moe oh ooo 1,835, 482 2,077,876 Win dSOT pyar. eats ren 4,234,667 5,038,315 
SUCLODM SE eta es 2,147,199 2,684,823 
Prairie Provinces......... 68, 303,393 75,583, 066 
Quebects 2. eee. 144,586,126 | 161,899,942 || Brandon................ 322,078 401,616 
Montreal 7. Sistine. 132, 793, 252 149,105,805 Calgary ares ss e5 stein 15, 495, 880 16,474, 804 
Quebec oi Ac. Wee eek: 10,599,128 11,549, 732 Madmontonts..9-24)nee5. 11,937,495 13,046,914 
Sherbrooke. a ee 1,193,746 1, 235, 405 Lethpridgess. 4-ee senate 695, 785 808, 376 
Medicine Hat........... 323, 256 371, 788 
Moose Jaw:...:.....7%- 475,891 567, 925 
Ontario.s$..0205: ioe 219,777,367 234,460,197 Prince Albertass semen 296,308 322,877 
Brantiord aes wears one 1,037,147 1,229) 858.) Regma ees eer eee 6,323,104 7, 886, 732 
Chathani $e eer... 4 932,891 997,126 Saskatoonaes cee mee 1,834,178 2,389 , 089 
Cornwall oe. 684 , 950 864,691 Winniper 243 eve ae 30,599, 418 33,312,945 
Kort Williame.e.... 5. 678, 252 767,934 
Pom tltomy... tse e cs be 9, 968 , 268 10, 734, 804 : 
Riesyon eee ; ate ee He i eeeatbaile de 5 Sees 33,646, 743 38,057,010 
Kitchener: ste ee oe.5 ts Bo22), 00! 2,764,6 ew Westminster....... 
eon el aera m 7/062,318 | 7,234'046 || Vancouver.............. 294823,153 | , 33,171, 608 
Oetawarns doer tires onsets 8, 687, 423 9,624,047 Victoriantect:.) acer 4,323,590 4,885,371 
Reterborougheeenee sae 927,069 1,071,951 
Si, Catharines... 08. 1,796,657 2,020,306 
Sara Le: ee earths 888, 766 1,094,866 Potalsse See. 475,980,871 | 521,597,914 


Subsection 4.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and Alberta, where 
the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings 
banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit unions 
encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to “‘enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon’. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1964-67 follow. 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ $ 
Depositsyand: imberestenaercnnc:.7..4. see ene seme ene, 5,422,181 4,862,529 4,542,467 4,504,183 
Deposits.%. S58. aselaetectesk ) taints sus ope 4,813,402 4,283,950 $8,995,127 3,987,962 
Interest. onsd enosits. a. 45 s.0) aeee eee 9 «cris Seoee 608,779 578,879 547,340 616,231 
Withdrawals. tc: o. G25 cue lastieociss eiady carne 6,697,740 6,212,491 5,778,495 5,772,450 


BS lance On: GOposs joi o.c.cidexere cote wras vie peewee 24,604,919 23,254,957 22,023,929 20,755,662 
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Provincial Government Savings Institutions.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 43 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid on ac- 
counts, and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits as of Mar. 31, 1967 were 
$83,400,000 and the number of depositors was approximately 90,500; 21 branches are in 
operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 65 Province of Alberta Treasury Branches 
throughout the province. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1967 was $99,568,548, 
of which $56,793,985 was payable on demand bearing interest at 33 p.c. per annum, 
$20,985,031 was in term savings for terms of one to five years bearing interest at 4 p.c. to 
5 p.c. per annum depending on the term, and $21,789,532 was in term deposit receipts for 
terms of from 30 days to 365 days bearing interest at rates comparable to those paid on 
the open market. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Oct. 31, 1967, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $17,500,000, savings deposits of $402,384,825, and total liabilities of 
$436,146,451. Total assets amounted to $436,146,451, including $116,788,742 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. 


La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incor- 
porated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by SC 
1871, c. 7, had, at Oct. 31, 1967, savings deposits of $59,035,788 and a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $3,500,000. Total liabilities amounted to $65,575,821 and total assets to 
a like amount. 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are savings and loan associations organized and 
operated on a co-operative basis by people having a common bond of association such as 
a parish, club, lodge or labour union, that of employment in a plant, industry or depart- 
ment, or residence in a rural or well-defined urban community. The number of chartered 
credit unions in Canada at the end of 1965 was 4,939 of which 4,364 reported a total 
membership of 3,700,000 and assets of $2,500,000,000. Quebec, with 2,000,000 members 
and assets of $1,400,000,000, accounted for 55 p.c. of both total membership and total 
assets of all credit unions in Canada. Credit unions classified by bond of association on 
a percentage basis were: occupational 35, rural 33, urban 17 and other 15. 


Canadian credit unions in the 1956-65 decade have continued the steady growth 
generally in evidence since credit unions were first organized in Quebec in the early part 
of the present century. Loans granted by credit unions increased by 17 p.c. in 1965 to 
reach $1,078,000,000, passing the $1,000,000,000-mark for the first time and being a 
248-p.c. increase over the corresponding figure of $310,000,000 in 1956. Assets at 
$2,500,000,000 increased by 234 p.c. and savings at $2,300,000,000 increased by 225 p.c. 
in the same comparison. Membership of 3,700,000 represented 18.6 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 1,900,000 and 11.6 p.c., respectively, in 1956. 


There were 28 central credit unions in 1965; these unions act as credit unions for the 
credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits of surplus funds from them and providing a 
source of funds for them to borrow when they cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Most of the centrals also admit co-operatives as members. Total assets of the centrals 
increased 18 p.c. to $357,000,000 and loans to members increased 43 p.c. to $221,000,000 
over the previous year. The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central 
credit union for the provincial centrals and large co-operatives all across Canada. In 
1965, membership consisted of four provincial centrals, four commercial co-operatives 
and two co-operative insurance companies. 
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17.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1956-65 


Credit Credit Loans 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! Granted to 

Chartered | Reporting Members 

No. No. No. $000 3000 
LOSG sesh Seem ceyctsttle ccs catstoa oe cette Mameen 87s 4,258 Sth 7 1,870,277 761,256 309, 683 
NOB ees ce lc a eae ero Mest ole cears 4,349 4,044 2,059, 835 852,219 344,791 
YA ey RE RO ISS inciaiis cc: oiicns Ohare 4,485 4,156 2,187,494 1,009, 363 391,084 
POSS ASSERT SIRE 2 Ree wae ee eles 4,570 4,202 2,360,047 1,157,995 472,688 
T9605 Bi atieinm ccicccs eles aie ee Ee pee 4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314, 290 481,192 
196 Leeme . eds ee A. SS. ee: ee 4,682 4,348 2,740,251 1,506, 167 578 , 663 
A 9G QB ails ee clsic sj evc taste Bae, Gos sue eS Ie ee 4,760 4,323 2,879,179 1,673,835 676,312 
ee os a amt pi aperh nk eer pioneer tn ats 4,809 4,336 Beli. GN 1,920,341 771,700 
1964 peridot Semryencery. LER Ee erst eit eter 4,870 4,362 3,418,033 2,212,690 918,600 
19GB ea ee oc RR cP OS Sie ih 4,939 4,364 3,677,291 2,541,791 1,078,139 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


18.—_Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1965 


Credit Credit Loans 

Province Unions Unions Members Assets Shares | Deposits | Granted to 
Chartered | Reporting Members 

No. No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 37000 
Newloundland*asee< ees 65 35 3, 668 730 561 53 710 
Prince Edward Island........ 38 35 9,008 2,709 Dae 91 1,666 
Nova Scotlavon.s. cco eames 186 178 84,718 29, 650 22,767 1,354 25, 298 
New Brunswick.............. 163 163 95, 874 27,480 24,107 426 11,800 
QuebeGi.ws. ease eee ce: 1,659 1,530 2,006,526 |1,893,512 186,912 |1,115,559 418, 200 
ONnbENIO cases tee cssincres esis 1,645 1,299 732,872 491,899 321,694 95,533 298, 212 
Manitobati S8.0e2: . Bice ae 268 256 144,641 104, 900 VERE 14,880 65, 672 
Saskatchewan..........-...-. 301 295 236, 338 257, 240 180,055 40,473 129, 066 
Allbertareserectcca veere. ee 311 298 115,104 63, 880 49,475 5,501 38,610 
British Columbia............- 303 275 248 , 547 169,791 117,583 22,419 88,910 
Toétalsiciio; . cose. 4,939 4,364 | 3,677,291 |2,541,791 | 979,099 |1,296, 289 1,078,139 


Section 2.—Other Commercial Finance 


Subsection 1.—Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies 


Trust and mortgage loan companies are registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments. They operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, c¢. 
170 as amended in 1953, 1958, 1961 and 1964-65 and RSC 1952, c. 272 as amended in 
1953, 1958, 1961 and 1964-65, respectively) or under corresponding provincial legislation. 


The first mortgage loan companies were established in Ontario in the 1840s as co- 
operative associations to provide mortgage finance for their members. These associations 
evolved under legislation which was amended to give them permanent corporate status as 
mortgage-lending institutions. They obtained their funds principally by selling medium- 
and long-term debentures to the public but also had the power to open deposit accounts. 
Trust companies were first incorporated in Ontario in the 1880s. Although the trust 
company legislation prevented them from borrowing funds, they had the power to accept 
funds in guaranteed trust accounts and invest them in specified types of assets. This 
feature of trust company legislation is now general throughout Canada. The trust com- 
panies operate as financial intermediaries in the same way as mortgage loan companies, 
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Fe 


chartered banks or savings and other financial institutions and are the only corporations 


in Canada with power to act as trustees for property interests and to conduct other fiduciary 


| 


business. In this capacity they act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills 


or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the 


management of estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial 


agents for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stock and 
pond issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees 


in bankruptcies. 

Trust and mortgage loan companies were established and grew rapidly under provincial 
legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some companies were 
chartered by special Acts of Parliament but it was not until 1914 that federal legislation was 


passed and the Federal Government began to regulate trust and loan companies registered 


under its Acts. ‘There are now nine federal trust companies and 13 federal loan companies. 
The Superintendent of Insurance examines these companies and also, by arrangement with 


the provinces, trust and loan companies incorporated in Nova Scotia and trust companies 


incorporated in New Brunswick and Manitoba. Companies must be licensed by each 
province in which they wish to operate. 


Although there are many differences among the various federal and provincial Acts, 
the broad lines of the legislation are common. In their intermediary business the companies 
have the powers mentioned above to borrow or, in the case of trust companies, accept funds 
in guaranteed accounts subject to maximum permitted ratios of these funds to shareholders’ 
equity. The funds may be invested in specified assets which include first mortgages on 
real property, government securities and the bonds and equity of corporations having 
established earnings records and the companies may grant loans on the security of such 
bonds and stocks. Trust and loan companies are not required to hold specified cash re- 
serves, as are the chartered and savings banks, but there are broadly defined ‘Jiquid asset” 
requirements in a number of the Acts. 


The trust and mortgage loan companies have been substantial members of the Canadian 
financial system since their early years. In the 1920s they held about one half of the private 
mortgage business in Canada but their growth rate fell off sharply because of the impact 
of the depression of the 1930s and World War II on the mortgage business. In the years 


‘since the War the re-emergence of strong demands for mortgage financing and the willing- 


oe 


ness of many trust and loan companies to compete aggressively for funds have led to sus- 
tained rapid expansion. 


According to DBS figures, mortgage loan companies had assets before investment in 
subsidiaries of $2,567,000,000 at the end of 1967 compared with $2,375,000,000 a year 
earlier. Their holdings of mortgages amounted to $2,067,000,000 or 81 p.c. of total 
assets. To finance their investments, these companies had borrowed $1,653,000,000 or 
64 p.c. of their total funds by the sale of debentures and $395,000,000 from deposit accounts. 


At the end of 1967, company and guaranteed funds of trust companies in the DBS 
survey were $4,349,000,000 compared with $3,924,000,000 a year earlier, an increase of 
11 p.c. Trust companies, while not specializing in mortgage financing to the same extent 
as loan companies, in recent years have been putting a high proportion of their funds into 
these investments with the result that mortgages were 55 p.c. of their assets at the end of 
1967 compared with 45 p.c. five years earlier. The trust companies had $2,739,000,000 
of term certificates outstanding and $1,162,000,000 deposit accounts in December 1967, 
accounting for 90 p.c. of total funds. About one half of the demand or savings deposits 
were in chequable accounts. There is considerable variety among the trust companies 
and a few have developed a substantial short-term business, raising funds by issuing 
certificates for terms as short as thirty days and also operating as lenders in the money 
market. Nevertheless, it remains true that the main business of the trust companies in 
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their intermediary role, as of the mortgage loan companies, is to channel savings into mort- 
gages and other long-term investments. In addition, trust companies, as of Dee. 31, 
1966, had $13,487,000,000 under administration in estate, trust and agency accounts. 


More complete and up-to-date financial information may be found in quarterly 
balance sheet statements published by the DBS and the Bank of Canada, the reports of 
the Superintendent of Insurance on Loan and Trust Companies and the reports of pro- 


vincial supervisory authorities. 


19.— Operations of Federal and Provincial Trust Companies 
(Company and Guaranteed Funds), 1962-67 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Assets 
Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency 54 71 86 99 88 94 
Investments— 
Investments in Canadian Securities— 

6 deka, :, .insatyaaents rene. Pe ae: des teak oe 299 318 385 387 438 455 
PROVINCIA. oc gnc k co cee ee 136 154 168 195 229 286 
Municipals 02 .Abtrt Sameer Res seen 94 114 138 126 127 112 
Sales finance and commercial paper.......... 122 135 183 208 195 150 
Term deposits with chartered banks........ 5 72 170 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage com- 

PATEK hn ces Soke Neh ol te ee Cee tee a2 : : 18 14 
Corporation bonds and debentures........... 140 170 198 219 240 289 
Goblnteralloayias tt et 4. Schall tiks s Bowes: 83 123 102 108 120 115 

olan onal NEA f| 498 506 
oanstunder -NIEVA RAE) Mere et. ee: 
Conventional mortgage loans................ 845 1,103 1,449 1,927 aes esid) 1,905 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common 
SHSrOs a oye eyes Ye ee ee el 63 65 67 75 83 85 
Investments in foreign securities............... 6 4 6 5 14 25 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated com- 

PADICT OWN dr eties 3 a7 BAL. th eee eda, ae 9 10 18 19 30 30 
Interest, rents, and other receivables!........... *? : 24 38 
Real estate and equipment................ee000. 31 36 43 46 46 52 
Other Assetaes 62 Saree hotties Oe 13 18 19 wif 29 25 

Totals, ASSCUS Yn. 68. ofertas ose « 1,894 2,021 2,860 3,439 3,924 4,349 
Liabilities 
Demand and Savings Deposits— 
Gheduibg ye 1S eee aA. EOD } 610 450 505 551 557 571 
Non-chequing. .-e4 CT RAM Ne Saeed oe. 360 543 564 539 591 
Term Deposits— 
Unider ontivear)..1 2. dj.amotun’ back eats 612 625 
{ONG 3G BUX ROS aan eee tre Nw AW ode ae 1,094 1,299 1,551 2,006 1,784 2,082 
Over six years 40 Ma aT Cee BG 30 32 
Banks loans. a Vets de. 1 Se Pe ee ee 2 2 2 4 6 a 
Short-term loans and notes payable.............. df 6 5 37 15 19 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies..... } 2 4 4 3 8 11 
Interest, dividends, taxes and other payables!... 36 59 
Shareholders’ Equity 
falta TOAD aay a0 dis Shs oe te 62 71 93 101 114 i 
NVESUMENTFESErVieS eh eee eet ee ee 69 
Reesarvie fund cus ME) whe duleonste dei od ete te } 102 115 135 153 { 141 148 
Net accruals, payables and retained earnings!.... 14 15 21 20 — — 
Retainedieamnigess, oo ogee. Br ike 12 11 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ 
Equity): 4. singe. .neertara 2m 1,894 2,021 25860 3,439 3,924 4,349 
Pesce ee et ee ls | el ehh elon] a UD ee 


1 Prior to 1966, total assets exclude dividends, accrued interest and other receivables; these receivables are 
netted against the combined liability items, interest, dividends and other payables, and retained earnings. 
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20.— Operations of Federal and Provincial Mortgage Loan Companies, 1962-67 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Assets 
Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency 28 20 63 54 32 38 
Investments— 
Investments in Canadian Securities— 

Brag SEN Ieee gitar Re ga aie ea Re ial aa 93 107 120 slays 125 133 
IProvinciale kone ieee eS SUL PI ee BG 31 35 42 39 44 49 
MUNI CIDA 3.5 potent sFiutds ckyite meals eaas feet 8 8 11 10 10 11 
Sales finance and commercial paper.......... 4 4 8 2 iN 11 
Term deposits with chartered banks........ Ay vy: tS of 5 17 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage com- 

[EVEREST eaaes of SERS a Re ee one ae Ls a a 5 5 
Corporation bonds and debentures........... 14 25 26 31 24 28 
Collateral loans sax. nial. qo ee es ees 18 13 13 20 22 21 

A a Ane 

ans Under WN GUAS Fae ES ata laters 128 130 

Conventional mortgage loans................ 989 1,188 1,492 1,827 { 1,820 1,937 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common 

SAVES. 2% weewee tees Sth, SRO R NT  OU AS 38 52 56 55 58 76 

Investments in foreign securities............... 6 4 4 4 4 5 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated com- 

PADICS SALI LECEEI A: SE AAS. GoM EE Rel Oe Lae 36 43 50 2011 195 208 
Interest, rents and other receivables?............ a Ms Be > 22 24 
Real estate and equipment...................06. 28 36 42 50 59 61 
SEH CTYASSELS.£ ..... heat teal chil owe ee te dale Bee es 7 8 10 15 16 21 

TOtaS ASSCtS2e. ee ome eT ee eee 1,300 1,544 1,936 2,426 2,520 257% 
Liabilities 
Demand and Savings Deposits— 
CHIN EY6 WM Atega 4 deci Ale NRCC ERY Go EOL SS } 205 139 155 162 165 151 
OTE COS UNO Meare rahe tint. ces ike oe conaets ht 121 166 203 219 244 
Term Deposits— 
HOMCEIVONCSVCATIG.S 2s eet ost i. eodasetene tens { Pel 43 
RONG GLOMS IX) VCATB in oto Meeew noice cis So sayaie omens 866 995 1,182 1,372 | 834 962 
OVENISIKAVERTS4 4 25955. Pmshasse as EbR sh ghee 625 648 
Reena OAUS hee ies a teat vk. Becta mesons ¢ 14 22 29 63 69 65 
Short-term loans and notes payable.............. 23 36 108 125 95 79 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies..... } 13 16 46 207 7 176 179 
Interest, dividends, taxes, and other payables?... 59 65 
Shareholders’ Equity 
pepitel DALOMUID a ecect trict caus ack: Slee et chat 57 80 107 123 ae Bl 
RPVESUINICHL PESCTVES.. acs cee ce she cee ve wis shee ve © 
Me tide aivical st hoie, AAs v8 87 93 AL { 05 115 
Net accruals, payables, and retained earnings?... 44 47 54 61 — — 
BOCA INGO CABBIN GS. ch oF Noche sick t bhepohoperaystsiels oper Oe Ae - & 53 ay 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ 
EGUity ere sc eo eee Sas Hee 1,309 1,544 1,936 2,426 2,579 25%09 


1 The increase over the previous year is caused by changes in inter-company accounts of affiliated companies. 
2 Prior to 1966, total assets exclude dividends, accrued interest and other receivables; these receivables are netted 
against the combined liability items, interest, dividends and other payables and retained earnings. 


Subsection 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Small loans companies and money-lenders are subject to the Small Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 251, as amended by SC 1956, c. 46). This Act, first passed in 1939, sets maximum 
charges on personal cash loans not in excess of $1,500 and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Lenders not licensed under the Act may not charge more than 1 p.c. 


* Prepared by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada in co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. 
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per month. Those wishing to make small loans at higher rates must be licensed each year 
by the Minister of Finance under the Small Loans Act. The Act allows maximum rates, 
including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month on unpaid balances not exceeding $300, 
1 p.c. per month on the portion of unpaid balances exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000 
and one half of 1 p.c. on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. Loans in excess of 
$1,500 are not regulated and lenders operating entirely above this limit and the larger 
loans of licensed lenders are thus exempt from the Act. Nor does the Act regulate charges 
for the instalment financing of sales. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the Act applied only to loans 
of $500 or less and the maximum rate was 2 p.c. per month. 

At the end of 1966, there were five small loans companies and 78 money-lenders licensed 
under the Act. Small loans companies are incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada, the first of them commencing business in 1928; the money-lenders include pro- 


vincially incorporated companies and a few partnerships and individuals. Many of the: 


small loans companies and money-lenders are affiliated with other financial institutions, 
principally Canadian sales finance companies and American finance or loan companies, and 
these subsidiary companies account for a high proportion of the total business of licensed 
lenders. The affiliations with sales finance companies reflect the close relationship between 
instalment financing and the consumer loan business. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publishes quarterly balance sheets for sales finance and consumer loan companies as a 
whole and does not attempt to distinguish the two groups within the industry.* - 


The subsidiary small loans companies and money-lenders obtain most of their funds 
through their parent companies. A few of the larger companies have supplemented their 
bank loans by selling short-term paper in the market but the amount has been small com- 
pared with the short-term market borrowing of the sales finance companies. The smaller 
independent companies rely mainly on their shareholders and on borrowing from the 
chartered banks. 


The annual figures of assets and liabilities given in Table 21 for 1963-66 are from the 
Department of Insurance report.* 


*See Business Financial Statistics (Catalogue No. 61-006). More complete data on the business of licensed 
lenders are given in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders for the year ended Dec. 31, 1966 (Catalogue No. In 3-4/1965). 


21.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1963-66 
.—?wewwwesssssssSsSSS eee 


Assets and Liabilities 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ $ 
ASROES Gyn oui) «dieses sacs Gocco nek 735,660,587 | 797,271,316 | 899,510,592 995, 273, 267 
Bimall loans: balances so, -....£..6e se. inch « Mies ode ace 530,030,909 | 575,126,976 | 627,526,360 647, 887, 126 
Balances, large loans and other contracts............ 187,336,161 | 203,473,461 | 238,469,695 311,984,099 
ROBIE Ue ctr, 6's 5h a ME Bisse bas Dates whecidee adios ke 7,999,302 6,546,620 10,602,031 10, 432, 107 
Other icone otek otek llaese ks eemepenterrextbe rs 10, 294, 215 12,124, 259 22,912,506 24, 969,935 
Liabilities. .... mnciexes. bosiaie: dias. pokes cadto ks 735,660,587 | 797,271,316 | 899,510,592 995, 273, 267 
Borrowed MONnGY | shoes seas Ree 598,496,241 | 647,138,005 | 728,802,326 799, 454,035 
TVCROr Ves TOPUOSSES<) sac cet nee ee 14,962,448 17,895,299 19, 843, 853 24,380,272 
Paid-up capitabrs3 id] esatocestdoind Gale 438 48 , 358,329 49,044,243 51,749, 884 50, 687,274 
Surplus paid in by shareholders..................00- 449,865 443,370 5,443,994 7,702,743 
FABIO SUDO ee ae eves sc hamucstca de cbulah acl 34,409,797 37,671,201 38,817,315 46, 246, 460 
Other act eee eet ee ee 38 , 983 , 907 45,079,198 54, 853, 220 66, 802, 483 
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There was a decrease in 1966 compared with 1965 in the amount of business done by 
the combined companies. Small loans made to the public during the year numbered 
1,493,212 as against 1,556,294 in 1965, a drop of about 4 p.c.; the amount of such loans 
decreased from $904,651,318 to $873,508,887 in the same comparison, also about 4 p.c. 
The average small loan made was about $585 in 1966 and $581 in 1965. At the end of 
the year, small loans outstanding numbered 1,287,748 for an amount of $647,887,121, or 
an average of $503 per loan; comparable figures for 1965 were 1,245,921, $627,526,360 and 
$504, respectively. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts increased 
from $27,521,974 in 1965 ($16,633,701 being the profit on small loans and $10,888,273 the 
profit on business other than small loans) to $32,695,170 in 1966 ($17,588,584 being the 
profit on small loans and $15,106,586 the profit on business other than small loans). 


Subsection 3.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Cana- 
dian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand. was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose toa premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 

From 1915 to the end of 1917. fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 


* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 
80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, - 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.03, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
controlf in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 
U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.104 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.003 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.104 for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.073 and $3.083 on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign ex- 
change rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 923 cents in terms of United States currency. This 
action was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in 
accordance with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada 
undertook to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either 
side of the established par value. The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds 
from January 1958 to December 1967 are shown in Table 22. 


*Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 


+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to i952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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22.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1958-67 
Norr.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
RTLAL Net r}ovs, Step ee (Sho 02ayie aren 98.47 | 96.69 | 95.31 | 99.29 | 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 | 107.38 | 107.46 | 107.95 
MEMSETEUEY «0s opsecs oveiein ssf’ « 98.10 | 97.49 | 95.17] 98.96 | 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 | 107.58 | 107.63 | 108.06 
00S A 97.73 | 96.98 | 95.09 | 98.73 | 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 | 108.11 | 107.62 | 108.20 
emilee, .asch...cers « kero’ 97.06 | 96.35 | 96.29 | 98.89 | 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 | 107.92 | 107.70 | 108.24 
SY SS SREB ee 96.69 | 96.29 | 97.81 | 98.75 | 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 | 107.95 | 107.67 | 108.21 
MRO eis 07 S603 w<oiere Gree! « a7 96.18 | 95.88 | 98.23 | 100.55 | 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 | 108.23 | 107.65 | 108.04 
0 one eee 96.00 | 95.74 | 97.84 | 103.41 | 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.13 | 108.35 | 107.48 | 107.78 
SU eee 96.46 | 95.44 | 96.98 | 103.15 | 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 | 107.84 | 107.51 | 107.58 
Meentember se 97.68 | 95.16 | 97.25 | 103.08 | 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 | 107.64 | 107.62 | 107.53 
BOBODER ei. bck guat he 97.07 | 94.77 | 97.85 | 103.03 | 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 | 107.51 | 107.93 | 107.33 
Gn eee 96.83 | 95.03 | 97.67 | 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 | 107.49 | 108.20 | 107.51 
mecember.’. i.e we eee 96.46 | 95.12 | 98.24 | 104.27 | 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 | 107.58 | 108.31 | 108.02 


mR iy nthe yen 


Annual Average..... 97.06 | 95.99 | 96.97 | 101.32 | 106.89 | 107.85 | 107.86 | 107.80 | 107.73 | 107.87 


23.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1958-67 


Norte.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


U.S. UES: 

Year Gold Tisilavs Total Year Gold Dollars Total 
ee 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 W963eeseererece ys 817.2 1,777.8 2,595.02 
oe ee ee 959.6! 909.6 L SOON 2 ELOG Soa aoe 6 P0250 1,648.6 2,674.33 
a ee 885.3 943.9 1,829.2 TOG Dwaertsicsccccet - 1,150.8 VT Olowd 2,664.53 
Miieert. 2st. bee 946.2 1,109.6 2,055.8 TOGGES. toons oe oe 1,045.6 1,190.3 2,235.93 
EA eee 708.5 1,830.9 De SOAs iN LOG I ar crstane rere tere 1,014 1,252.9 2,267.83 


1On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 2 Includes the proceeds of a drawing equivalent to U.S. $300,000,000 which 
was made from the International Monetary Fund in June 1962 and which was outstanding at year-end. The amount 
of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $275,700,000 at Dec. 31, 1962 and $196,000,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1963. 3 Canada’s net creditor position with the International Monetary Fund was $60,000,000 at 
Dee. 31, 1964, $215,900,000 at Dec. 31, 1965, $263,500,000 at Dec. 31, 1966 and $248,300,000 at Dec. 31, 1967. 


Subsection 4.—The Bond Market* 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—Canadian borrowers, both government and corporate, 
raised a total of $3,326,000,000 on the bond market in 1966, well above the $1,976,000,000 
raised in 1965. Although total savings were up in the later year, capital expenditures 
were up even more and the resulting demands for funds put heavy pressures on the financial 
markets. In contrast with 1965, when the Federal Government had net retirements of 
bonds, a total of $430,000,000 was issued in 1966. As in previous years, the bulk of the 
net new issues were in the form of non-marketable bonds, mainly Canada Savings Bonds. 


The Canada Pension Plan and the Quebec Pension Plan provided the provinces with 
a new substantial source of funds in 1966. During the year, the Canada Pension Plan 
purchased $462,000,000 of special provincial bonds and the Quebec Pension Plan took in 
$183,000,000, most of which was used for the purchase of provincial and municipal bonds. 
Sales of provincial government bonds, including sales to the Pension Plans, were twice as 
large in 1966 as in 1965. 

Municipal government borrowing through the bond market was higher than in 1965 
but about the same as the average for the previous five years. A substantial amount of 
money—almost $100,000,000—was borrowed from the chartered banks. 


* Prepared (February 1968) by the Co-ordinator, Financial Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, using data 
published by the Bank of Canada and data from the Budget Papers, June 1, 1967. 
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Investment outlays made by businesses in 1966 greatly exceeded their savings through 
retained income and depreciation. Net bond issues were $908,000,000, which was higher 
than in any previous year except 1965. It is probable that bond issues would have been 
even larger had it not been for the scarcity and high price of funds. Interest rates on long- 
term bonds rose from 6.05 p.c. in December 1965 to 6.83 p.c. in December 1966. Issues 
of finance company paper and other short-term commercial paper totalled $120,000,000 
compared with a net retirement of $282,000,000 in 1965, when the short-term money market 
was disturbed by the imposition of United States guidelines and the Atlantic Acceptance 
Corporation default on its obligations. Bank loans to business were up by about 
$400,000,000 in 1966 and direct investment increased by $660,000,000. 


Bonds Outstanding.—Total government and business bonds outstanding at the 
end of 1966 amounted to $51,686,000,000, an increase of 6 p.c. over 1965 and of 18 p.c. 
since 1963. In the 1963-66 period, the largest increase was one of 33 p.c. in corporate 
bonds outstanding, followed closely by an increase of 31 p.c. in provincial bonds. The 
total of outstanding bonds includes treasury bills, finance company paper and other short- 
term commercial paper; it does not include the term deposits, certificates and debentures 
of trust and mortgage loan companies, which amounted to almost $4,000,000,000 at the 
end of 1966, nor does it include mortgage debt, which was estimated by Central Morea 
and Housing Corporation at over $20,000,000, 000 at the end of 1965. 


24.—Net New Issues of Canadian Bonds, 1962-66, and Bonds Outstanding as at 
Dec. 31, 1962-66 


Nortre.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed i issues; corporation bonds include 
finance company and other short-term commercial paper; ‘‘other bonds’’ include bonds of religious and other 
institutions and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars. 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Bonps IssuED 


$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


Government of Canadare... ueeictoe. eee One 801 827 457 —52 430 
‘Treasury sbilisa). emo Foc’ ty eee 280 V5 —100 10 20 
Marketanle bondsi.see nce soretcncacicicres aac 88 BAS 65 —395 57 
Non-marketable bonds. .0)s. ¢.cc4.ae ones 483 479 502 833 868 

Provincial Government. 0200. dc.422 5. £20). cea. ¢ 709 901 947 729 1,497 

Municipal Government.................ceeecceess 230 390 440 271 328 

Corporations: 35) 0s ee ee sere Cd PE 646 744 1,120 989 1,038 
Finance company paper..........cccccccececees 14h 166 259 —162 99 
Other short-term paper...).... sc. .e.s.- see: 68 —43 46 —120 $1 

ONS vaste se she Fe ate aaye ids cals Me title Gath. Cet 44h 621 815 1,271 908 

Other bonds ii Hs. 225. $0tt) See ae th a 10 30 11 39 33 

Totals or. SOR. Coe oe eee 2,396 2,892 2,975 1,976 3,326 


Bonps OvurTstanpina, Dec. 31 


Government of Canada... PE eat 19,448 20,276 20,733 20,681 21,111 
Provancial’ Governments. niewo<h tee hemes tone 9,051 10, 206 11,155 11,889 13,424 
Municipal" Goyermment......0ees eee nee 4,363 4,753 5,193 5,464 5,793 
Corporitel Ais) LG EAM el GTO! NIRS. 7,963 8,224 9,042 10,129 10, 945 
Unstivucional, chee reli Eitcs “cies 302 332 343 380 413 

Totals oo. Sis tl ak Eh hue 41,127 43,791 46,466 48,543 51,686 


1 Includes other commercial borrowers. 


= et 
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Distribution of Bond Holdings.—Table 25 shows the estimated distribution as at 
Dec. 31, 1966 of government and corporate bonds among the major purchasers of securities. 
Governments and the financial institutions specified in the table held one half of the total; 
of the remainder, non-residents held 20 p.c. and all other residents held 30 p.c. Of the 
30 p.c., however, 12 p.c. was made up of holdings by persons of Canada Savings Bonds. 
The largest identified holders of bonds were chartered banks with 10 p.c. of the total, 
life insurance companies with 9 p.c. and trusteed pension plans with 8 p.c. 


25.—Estimated Distribution of Bond Holdings, as at Dec. 31, 1966 
Nors.—Federal, provincia] and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; corporation bonds include 


finance company and other short-term commercial paper; ‘‘other bonds” include bonds of religious and other 
institutions and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars. 


Government] Provincial | Municipal | Corporate! PCy 
Holder of Canada |Government|Government} and Other Total of 
Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds Total 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

Beanlaol Canada sac peucs vesbie sce e's s 3,473 — —_ - 240 3,713 1.2 
@nartered: Danks! .: ia. .c cect vcee es 3,890 280 327 560 5,057 9.8 
Government of Canada.............. 848 462 _— = 1,310 2.5 
Provincial governments............. 540 1,930 293 252 3,015 5.8 
Municipal governments.............. 61 125 423 69 67 1.3 
Life insurance companies............ 433 1,063 716 2,533 4,745 9.2 
Other insurance companies.......... 611 437 167 264 1,479 2.9 
Quebec savings banks............... 25 60 29 32 146 0.3 
Trust and loan companies........... 562 272 136 264 1,234 2.4 
Trusteed pension plans.............. 328 2,218 680 1,096 4,322 8.4 
Adouner resident: :....2.06:cce80es 9,509 3,182 1,602 1,471 15,764 30.4 
INGH-TESID HUM ets LE SS UO 831 3,395 1,420 4,577 10, 223 19.8 
All Holders ..o.5:0.600035 25205 21,111 13, 424 5,793 11,358 51,686 100.0 


1 All short-term commercial borrowing is included in the ‘‘All other resident’ item. 


PART IJ.—INSURANCE* 


Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to $76,824,000,000 at the end 
of 1966, an increase of $7,168,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in 
force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, 
was 10.3 p.c. in 1966. 


In Force Increase Per- 
at Beginning in Force for centage 
Year of Year the Year Gain 
$’000,000 $’000,000 
TIE hn snicker GO CORRE ROSE RO DIE Ge UIC EIEIO HC ORO ONS ee 6,157 335 5.4 
TERS ON Sot 2 Be CONOR OPRG aC SCE cE Open Seen: OSs Bese 6,221 38 0.6 
TUDE Da oo CR es Ree A nn nr Gon aoe 6,776 200 2.9 
DAMP oa. o a 25. clavessvescdogersiesnieunisseceuspocegsveueuessasityus © aeissae sinus 9,140 612 6.7 
AODUNE AIT LA ee AS. Badd. BOS. Sad roe ee 14,409 1,337 9.3 
1955. sci SREP Re ed. IRIS EE & TODS SELe 23, 135 2,317 10.0 | 
MOBO emia ote pa cle toctalssarcrne is eisiots aveiisiaye recovers ee sie wiatetessiaeieenr ale 40,874 3,715 9.2 
LOGS ote yseed wk. ayes sera cid ao stale + atasmpacte <b « SHsaRIET e « 44,649 3,635 8.1 
TOG 2S Bia So cs nusio:6 do RPGTO 5 SiG RESTS Ts: cia Shi asia, ahaa alge Sa elm oe Bs 48, 284 3,949 8.2 
(DE oe Ao BE SBME RIBOSE NO TREO NEES Oy BE 52, 233 4,571 8.8 
DOG Aes ere cole cic os ove oa a s-0 SRAGRI aM ic etare a ates end tea aes rater ees 56, 804 5, 868 10.3 
Oat ee eee cc ae lore ale ens leeicsislard wiles tiles Sow corbi 62,672 6,984 1S 
ROG heen errr ee vays ciate sere Nits Gin seas Sissons ie cae Wspniiet Seas cae 69, 656 7,168 10.3 


* Material in this Part, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent of 
* Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of Insur- 
ance. 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected and 
amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1966. These data are presented according to 
supervising government authorities for the companies and societies concerned, and accord- 
ing to nationality of company or society. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1966 


ae : New Insurance 
Supervising Authority and Insurance : a : 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums Claims! Foie. in Fore 
ae $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Supervising Authority 
Wederaliy- Registered 23 A055 0. eke oe ae 1,051,588 398,531 | 9,242,116 | 77,892,367 
(Om panes Mirco feiss escrl. the SAS A ios oO Ar Stee 1,032, 835 391,562 | 9,040,334 | 76,824,364 
DOCIOLIOS A. a sree mais c= Rs RAS ka cos Ae Stee aetna 18,753 6, 969 201,782 | 1,068,008 
Provincially Licensed Only....................cccecceeceees 86,581 33,631 | 1,052,244 5,774,328 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
COMPA CR te oat tere hel: mio banca otras both tate ech 66, 229 23, 945 804,766 4,496, 485 
ROCIEUIOS smite diam ch Bust Mewete cad: Soh Ana ag Amanecer aR We tease 4,378 3,114 129,448 462,579 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
(COMPANIES mete sear LRT ES SST RET MAT AS CET oe 12,560 4,018 91,107 649 , 845 
Cs LE Revie RAIn Je Serpe Gane feoaiehat AEN Oe beans meee 3,414 2,554 26, 923 165,419 
Totals. csccia Goer es Lecter ere Ce 1,138,169 432,162 | 10,294,360 | 83,666,695 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Federally registered ........... .@peeees7ane fete 686 , 323 268,516 |. 5,805,494 | 52,622,094 
Provincially licensed onlva dg... cots. comets i cee oo 78,789 27,963 895, 873 5,146,330 
Canadian Societies— 
Hedevally regiatoreds 00k mn ace. Ak weve b> lima thee 12,341 4,717 164,930 793,799 
Provincialry licensed GUY 0... ee eo eee 7,792 5,668 156,371 627,998 
British Companies— 
Fedcrany registeredta, st tee ere eee ee 54,748 10,615 659 , 762 3,521, 138 
Foreign Companies— 
Pedertally repisterad pipet, oo « scmustactaadthane ens tes ince oe 291,770 112,431 2,575,079 | 20,681,132 
Foreign Societies— 
Federally registeredas 14° .\'.... SAA ee ods ee ee 6,412 Pd Wisiie 36, 853 274, 204 


! Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1955. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 92 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada, 
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2.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1960 and Annually 1961-66 


| Norr.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; for 
1940-54 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168; and for 1955-59 in the 1967 edition, p. 1147. Statistics of fraternal society in- 
surance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1143-1145. 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 


New Insurance 
ear Insurance : ae : in Force 

Effected Canadian British Foreign Total per 
during Year Companies Companies Companies OH Capital 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OOO ee ost 13, 906, 887 37, 838, 518 19, 789, 863 33 , 648, 745 91,272,126 21.45 
MesOERe kek... 39, 802,956 135, 218, 990 31,613,730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51.98 
BOMME cr tes. ss 67,729,115 267, 151,086 39, 485,344 124, 483, 416 431,069, 846 81.32 
ED a ee 150,785,305 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 119.74 6 
MAPS foc 5.6. «sieves 630,110,900 || 1,664,348, 605 76, 883 , 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310.55 
8). A 884,749,748 || 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,288,194 636.00 
ae 590, 205,536 || 4,609, 213,977 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322, 460 612.89 
se 1,798, 864,211 |) 10,756,249, 942 342,878,530 | 4,646,707,595 | 15,745,836,067 || 1,148.33 
BCDB ek. satis 5, 692,887,763 || 30,418,380,871 | 1,554,844,168 | 12,675,749,459 | 44,648,974,498 || 2,498.54 
Be sg etwas 6,113, 480,078 || 33,143,378,921 | 1,778,255,673 | 18,362,848,638 | 48,284,483,232 || 2,647.47 
1 ooo 6,027,069, 888 || 35,907,032,820 | 2,040,700,311 | 14, 285,636,913 | 52,233,370,044 || 2,810.81 
Se eee oe 6,933, 120,080 || 39,135,221,497 | 2,328,769,718 | 15,339, 860,385 | 56,803,851,600 || 3,000.57 
BOOS tose cobe 7, 802,504,767 |) 43, 209,488,534 | 2,706,336, 254 | 16,756,485,863 | 62,672,310,651 || 3,248.95 
5 See 8, 967,408,329 || 47,900,424,908 | 3,070,766,357 | 18,684,766,954 | 69,655,958,219 || 3,545.92 
| eS a a 9,040,333,979 || 52,622,094,411 | 3,521,187,968 | 20,681,132,082 | 76,824,364,461 || 3,838.34 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


3-—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1964-66 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
Canadian Companies— 
_ New policies effected during year...............0...000. No. 411,960 408, 403 409 , 923 
: $ 5, 067,071, 852 5, 868,615,959 5, 805, 493, 952 
IE GHCIES IN TOPCOMIEC. O1.)...eAi choi tor here ds Rteeearevs'et oe oles No. 5,400,676 5,471,733 , 036, 126 
$ | 43,209,488,534 | 47,900,424,908 | 52,622,094, 411 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..................- No. 57,488 62,166 62,395 
$ 217,321,442 243 , 837,741 259 , 295,000 
AMR ANANCE PY OMUIUMS 4.9% ates, Seis, o1s.scaele aie «otis os Sve $ 602,049, 648 640, 358, 269 686 , 322,516 
BMPs T CULTCOL nee o cc Ne ans ct Meveic eve bce chain ath ode $ 224,797,465 252, 523,784 268,516,114 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year................0ceeees No. 34,392 37,421 39,742 
$ 493 , 267,178 523 , 734, 283 659, 761, 522 
MONO TIE TOPGG-2I0C OU Eg osc towk edad ates chee No. 308, 152 323, 461 339 , 026 
$ 2,706, 336,254 | 3,070,766,357 3,521, 137,968 
Policies ceased by death or maturity...............0005 No. 2,339 2,429 2,319 
$ 8, 763,908 10,291,362 10,337, 124 
PUACAnCO TeMilUIis te eo eee oe emer ee sk ieee eee $ 45,959,175 49 , 133,327 54,743,097 
Ree TEIS EITC UETOC rst yr. Pcs oie sore tee Se oie o ave Bere covee- $ 8,955, 056 10, 468, 423 10,614,922 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year..............00..c000e No. 263 , 553 239 , 997 239 , 280 
$ 2,242,165, 737 2,575,058, 087 2,575,078, 505 
MEOLICIES IN FOTCE DEC VOL 6 PhP xs Sy aoe lees sic, os 6 one oie oles No. , 583, 4,513,610 4,437,105 
$ 16,756, 485,863 | 18,684, 766,954 20,681, 132,082 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................... No. 66,540 69,701 68 , 822 
$ 91,192,722 101,030,110 109, 037,796 
MBPUPATICS POMS... aio ka reece occa el ve ce dhvoevecs $ 260,029,173 272,656, 430 291,769, 583 
SERMMRU AE RT TO 5-2 ok | 5c . Aa See seta soe n'a bisls s als'g SiGe lea owielend $ 95, 522, 880 105, 156, 258 112,431,333 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 
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3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1964-66—concluded 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
All Companies— 

New policies effected during year.....................-. No. 709,905 685, 821 688,945 

$ 7, 802,504,767 | 8,967,408,329 | _9,040,333,979 
Policies-in force-Decr 8leeccsecseeeersrerets ert eee No. 10, 292,636 , 308, 804 10,312, 257 

$ | 62,672,310,651 | 69,655,958,219 | 76,824,364, 461 
Policies ceased by death or maturity...............2.... No. 126,367 134,2 133, 536 

$ 317,278,072 355, 159, 213 378 , 669, 920 
Ansurance premulumMseess;. «<4. ots wee Wess oo oe dee eRin be $ 908 , 037,996 962,148,026 1,032,835, 196 
Claims incurrédlag.. 1683... SRR Bae Pee ac cb teeter ce $ 329,275, 401 368, 148, 460 391, 562,369 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


4,.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 


Companies under Federal Registration, 1964-66 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 
Year, Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company copra Averaaa 
mount mount 
No. Amount Dah No. Amount a 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1964 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian sigs Bae eee 408,595 | 3,518,198,772 8,610 || 5,262,296 | 26,502,689, 639 5,036 
Bris hen ao. ancan te auieletes 34, 265 404,705, 850 11,811 282,554 | 2,318,879, 284 8, 207 
HOTELS Never terotals corsrevetoreratoronye 245,806 | 1,491,667,115 6,068 || 2,773,307 | 9,396,361, 849 3,388 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadiansiek Hen Pais. oe oe _ — _ 115,323 63,157,245 548 
Britishited. ose Sie Ree. &.. = —_ _ 24, 881 2,986,453 120 
HOLCIEN asus so eben nis. 8 2 14,016 8,020,612 572 || 1,791,512 728 , 280, 569 407 
1965 
Ordinary Policies— 
@anadianeek eee vices oes cinsses 404,929 | 3,692,745, 720 9,119 | 5,339,451 | 28,309,185, 739 5, 302 
British, senescent > Sincoo 467,740, 163 12,556 298,822 | 2,608,387,526 8,729 
Orel gnats i ae gotwarocioeles 2 225,399 | 1,769,815,012 7,852 || 2,816,398 | 10,338,608, 829 3,671 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadiana 7ene Bek eet — — — 107, 529 59, 941, 506 557 
British: 2. Meee acerca —_— — — 23 , 823 2,834,069 119 
ORCIONS. 5.5.5 EE ROAM 546s 10,618 6,151,513 579 || 1,677,608 694,414,184 414. 
1966 
Ordinary Policies— 
Gariadianie Rene ee tee 406,893 | 3,950,297,199 9,708 || 5,410,244 | 30,188, 492,997 5,580 
Britis. D1. BARR Re BOe Be. 39, 567 523,664,018 13,235 ld cools 2, 920 uioke oO 9 , 262 
FOECION.... 562 ck RU ee ole as oc 228,246 | 1,918,272,049 8,404 | 2,848,634 | 11,195,385,577 3,930 
Industrial Policies— 
@anadian. 4. Sts FOR Bee sis, — a= _ 100, 208 56, 928, 263 568 
Britishness: ees Mate Mes od — — _ Pyne 2,677,936 118 
MOLCIGNs es ee ceo eee 7,942 4,596,398 579 || 1,569,026 662 , 382,309 422 
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5.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1964-66 


Effected In Force Dee, 31 
Bearer cl counpaay ee ee : Average 
Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
See Baeweet nee rc posl cr Noveela,1te 03 |] ..No... (No.7. | 259788. 90). feaoameinirny 
1964 
BEUIED «3 5 5 4s SRL, dbs So's 3,365 | 1,548,873, 080 23,057 13,328,721 | 16,648,641,650 1,249 
BE IT Fe se Tk OSD. BL 127 88, 561,328 717 65, 238 384, 470,517 5,893 
BEPEMIEN TES os Sao Seas ines tele 3,731 742,478,010 18,989 5,257,234 | 6,631,843, 445 1,261 
1965 
Canadian.........0.. aa Usa 3,474 | 2,175,870, 239 24,753 14,215,563 | 19,531,297,663 1,374 
WON 754 Bb «x0 SoS ub ia Oa! 168 55,994, 120 816 339, 855 459,544,762 1,352 
BOT CBO LGa c.ecsssioalcdasins oa 3,980 799,091,562 19,604 5,392,121 | 7,651,743,941 1,419 
1966 
Canadian........ 25). O02 bas 3,030 | 1,855,196,753 25,674 15,045,710 | 22,376,678,151 1,487 
ES A ee eee 175 136,097,504 904 371,761 597,728,730 1,608 
Sh ABA 3,092 652,210,058 19,445 5,894,430 | 8,823,364, 196 1,497 
6.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1964-66 
1964 1965 1966 


ae eee 


Type of Insurer | policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death 


Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk |by Death} 1,000 Risk |by Death] 1,000 Risk |by Death| 1,000 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, 
OROIDATY is wired ster 0's 8, 259, 604 46,082} 5.6 | 8,410,880 48,932} 5.8 || 8,538,984 49,068} 5.7 
All companies, 
industrial........... 2,012,567 28,406} 14.1 || 1,884,620 28,564] 15.2 || 1,764,530 28,096} 15.9 
Fraternal benefit 
Paacieties....... 802.2 496, 308 4,361} 8.8 500, 272 4,231) 8.5 506,337 4,292) 8.5 
motais:’).-°. f98.! 10, 768,479 78,849} 7.3 10,795,772 81,727; 7.6 10,809,851 81,456) 7.5 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 7 and 8 relate only to life insurance transacted by 
companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign companies 
apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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7.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal] 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1964-66. 


Assets and Liabilities 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
TR GCAASSCESE ac oie: Mv bode ea tun qa cee cack ve ee ee 11,311, 660,952 | 12,096,778,697 | 12,853,858, 461 
STR aE Me ae we SR yee Bee ON A Gee fe 4,873,843,798 | 4,995,956,689 5, 055, 295, 120 
HOCK. ee's Rah ole wesc Seeeen FEE Un Sr lee aea en ee ae 654, 753, 699 719,432,914 783 , 982,471 
Mortgage loans on. real estate. .........66000-heccece cacde obese 4,518,559,633 | 4,987,262,755 5, 455, 331, 459 
Wereements onsale ofealestate: scan .ns.... eee.) Eee 6,081,314 6,510, 142 ' 6,477,839 
CLR ae ae CON nee ee Cee Ae eee eeeeue seen, Be oe 327, 023,761 368 , 008, 580 410,050,542 
Olicy loang, Jah a Pe te. da a et CM eos wc cs ee dns viele ORs 518, 703, 162 546, 450, 107 633, 249, 139 

POT cies ou Baas abet tps snot aie Gane ae ts ce 90, 646,318 109, 753, 225 86, 033 , 933 
Investment income, due and accrued................0ccceeees 116, 958, 267 120, 820, 730 129,192,283 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 76,750,520 79,375, 563 84, 566, 767 
Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 

Zation:plan)etsky 22S. behinds Seer Ink enc 10,650,000 6, 850, 000 4,550,000 
Assets in segregated funds (at market values)................ 60, 158,388 94 , 283, 633 133,119,114 
Other assets, 00.39. hee) Pea eteekt | eo eee RRR FE 57,532,092 62,074,359 72,009,794 

Total Liabilities:...000.00). Acetone ie Kear hein 10,563, 780,067 | 11,276,552,736 | 11,958,874,419 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..............ecececees 8,712, 667,941 9,279, 205,174 9,790, 254,978 
Outstanding claims under contracts..............cccceececcee 103, 896, 900 117,030,376 127,661, 662 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts.................-- 904, 447,952 960, 802, 666 1,019, 876,901 
Segregated 1undd, ©2002 e se eee wee Sse es ae eee 60, 158,388 94, 283,633 133,119,114 
Other Habilties., on. eicca Jc bode tes Oe en ee 782,608, 886 825, 230, 887 887,961,764 

SUPpPLs....: Bawalee Mareen aee Met et ce ee, ete 729,996, 726 800, 590, 482 873, 904, 653 

Canital stock paldhun. sc ononsb ites Coes 136k ae cea ROM eee 17,884, 159 19,635,479 21,079,389 

British Companies 

Assétsin Canada? . oo oe: se) 5 cere as acl sank ace 797, 069, 554 859,121,919 885, 294, 983 

GUNES Toe hee re oe ere ee ee ne 392,759, 401 386, 116,676 373, 113, 238 
BLOCKS: Loess vink vaca nah ONT Eee ee Re a ee eae 118,097,902 125,309, 122 115,970, 133 
Mortgage loans on real estate. : a6 : atau art wadott dk 231,675, 737 283,169,519 320, 643, 405 
Realestate: Meme c.6 wo ore ae Pees oes ee 20,519, 232 23, 544, 883 25,795,235 
Policy loans: ¢cerssemcmses ee geet rm mopar creme errand ar aerate 13, 873, 562 15, 454, 409 18,594,994 

AS LINN. &. MIRON Set as oven barred laste uaa ae etic ee WPA IP 1,578,373 1,989,235 
Investment income, due and accrued................000ce000. 3,207, 108 8,458,755 3,810, 629 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 2,674, 149 2,699,208 2,796, 692 
Assets in segregated funds :3..<)... Povo, bss eee eee 120,188 3,052,105 4,532,706 
Other assetesr-eests epider Peers EOE 11,277,558 14, 738 , 869 18,048,716 

Liabilities in 'Canadasous: ...o100...... val...) beset... .c 718,564,885 795,438,914 855,193, 736 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force...............ee000--. 694, 584, 509 771, 209 , 384 823,066, 690 
Outstanding claims under contracts..............00cccceucees 4,806,445 5, 287,396 5, 269, 899 
Seeregated-funds snceewerer rt cenit eee Tederos 2,427,209 4,082,379 
Other Habitities ., 00M. 085 bccv ded aes 2h ee OEE. 18, 446, 198 16,514,925 22,774, 768 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 78,504, 669 63, 683, 005 30,101,247 

Foreign Companies 

Assets tin Canada?ies,.207 1.4: RAL. ee... OS ML. 1,963, 269,188 | 2,037,898, 281 25135,135, 273 

OUUSER soe ae 385 035% cobs ae 5 ks OO bs OSS. 1,178, 234,994 | 1,174, 236,864 1,158,620, 762 — 
Di. Maen See Nom pe =) Lonueny We Nie Nery oo 2,264, 500 2,950,300 2,665, 580 
Mortgage loans on real estate..........0..0..ccccccecccceccee 624, 823, 361 698 , 196, 664 799,499, 488 
Rienliestave ern nO eA a Peat ee Bee 20,058, 414 18, 957, 589 19,307,312 
POUCH AVARS Sins che Cees a ea eA ae 87, 328, 259 90, 259,149 96 , 383 , 860 

BS PONE AAs CEE OE OES es od onthe ots. eee J 16,274,953 17,040,399 19, 100, 226 
Investment income, due and accrued......................... 22,515,070 23, 647, 943 25, 431, 687 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 9,791,840 10, 442,969 12,082,623 
Other assete 2. ers Selo dene ee Pai te eae ee ee 1,977,797 2,166,404 2,043,735 

Liabilities in Canada... 2. ek a 1, 786,169,524 | 1,879,615,694 1,975, 201,803 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..............00cce000. 1,619,055, 795 1, 693,024,707 1,765, 260, 204 
Outstanding claims under contracts.......................... 22,900, 164 26,993 , 406 30,026, 761 
Other dia bilities i. icsiiee. Senet ee ee 144, 213, 565 159, 597,581 179, 914, 838 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada.................... 177, 099, 664 158, 282,587 159, 933,470 


1 At book values. 


values. 


The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortiz 


ed value where applicable), subject to 
the provisions of Subsect. (4) of Sect. 71 of the Canadian and British Insuran 


ce Companies Act. 2 At market 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1964-66. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Total Revenue. SOIR Ae. < etyae aah MEA UNIAN 1,897,486,817 | 2,029,030,933 | 2,140,991,180 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 1,284,966,622 | 1,360,933,717 | 1,408,304,564 
ecu iL Soe aie eat etme ae ula oi eeemperabe cris Ababa teh 578,944, 182 633, 463, 342 688 , 988 , 222 
BUC yaitemiare {reeset ee he og, ORT Las: See ee 33,576,013 34,633,874 43 , 698,394 
SEAUICEPRNUNIDC os ec toys cece steers ects tes tari ons te 1,807,125,304 | 1,931,232,466 | 2,024,969, 262 
Claims incurred. Petal ee a Ghd se? Riis oh id, APES DA EME wid ofoty 680, 587, 764 745, 194,637 827, 252,918 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve................0..00c008 532,614, 494 546, 065, 870 501,665,617 
Zaxee, licencesiand fe6s) occ ¢ ive 8. ee. fsa bom imac d: a tsass 34,037, 100 38,773,947 41,567,354 
Commissions and general expenses............0..00.eeeeeeeee 287,634,170 304, 891, 500 329 , 274, 266 
(BT oe gata arlene ane) a baad areal tele a tra So tea 88, 254,270 95,730, 238 107,006,701 
aprvidends-to, policyholders... avec vos vee ve veeeuvisewes 165,028,870 182,799,181 196,959,241 
- Increase in provision for profits to policyholders.............. 18,968,636 17,777,093 21,243, 165 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure.................cceeeeeeee 90,361,513 97,798, 467 116,021,918 
Net capital gain on. investments.................ceceeececees —712,697 —8,159,625 —10, 494,385 
WOtrber credits tosurplus (NCL)..b cc. ossicles. o ches seaes sacs le 899, 1411 1,199, 4671 5,711,983! 
Net increase in special reserves or funds...................0-- —15,079,009 —8, 428,484 —21,029,248 
Special increase in actuarial reserve................000eeeeee: —9,877,135 —9, 004,548 —13, 228,763 
Divacdends to shareholders... 5. .G82 Gh. v + «sos om ilececncess —2, 433,991 —2,726,995 —3, 662,001 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders).......... 63, 157, 822 70,678, 282 73,319,504 
British Companies 
Spore wie imiC An Ad Ayers ay et. cane eRe HEU cca ecco sees 143,176,165 151, 481, 735 149, 668, 702 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 98,915, 129 102,521,936 95,658, 583 
BEV CSUILEN DiATUSOIN Ge each cs. Sheth aon ooo ase bce bias Onc aak 40,335,404 46,481, 259 51,745,531 
SUG PSV as, ae sae ee i an, nr: 3,925,632 2,478,540 2,264, 588 
Paxpenditureimi@amada. .....0.5 0.56. Sis wee cece oe biecceceevs 69, 458,537 79,964,103 92,859,054 
SOPAITNS ARCULTCM Spi: M55. P..; 5 ntsc MS AOR OE oa act odes cecse ek 36,780, 812 43 338,044 53,700, 409 
iaxes® LICENCES ANGMEES. «5. cas ok. ERA ORE «slo00 sate cr Qe aees anes 1,518,147 1,620,962 1,875,066 
Commissions and general expenseS...............c00eeeeeeeee 19,301,870 22,266,515 24,321,344 
Mowe TeXDeNGipUrSse meas Pecks. ae LEE elles oon o.sisnte ore aie awe we 2,014, 832 3,463,006 2,791,170 
Dividends to policyholders............ ode ES Ee Sees 9,842,876 9,275,576 10,171,065 
Foreign Companies 
Socvenu GQini@anadaey7t .:639 98. wens 2ehicisos 2fan: 385, 096, 030 411,064,352 441,090,586 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 267,154,978 282,502, 239 300, 488 , 361 
Bi esEGOnnINCOMO times coker ches merck clon eee eee cee 100,045, 655 107,689, 243 117,719,567 
DUNdryAtOmsit.:...: saad. oooh ee fo ee een 4 17,895,397 20, 872,870 22,882,658 
RPPCH ACTIN ONE CAMAGR oo. boise csc 0 S50 v0 wwielec wee vivive sions 287,431,470 306, 736,360 336,444,571 
PPPS EMS UN CONLCC Hae ah era ee ee eecn er Seen eh bbe sidaesaek 143,088,010 153,345,061 165,150,142 
saxes slicenCes and 1CC9. ne. sch cas cece cece ene dence rete ne 17,134,368 19,056,414 22,509,535 
Commissions and general expenseS............00000ec cee eeeee 62,077,276 65,151,502 68,781,291 
Weher-expendituLress nay. gre. . Vi cCRG GTO Ga Bocshssees osc ce ns 16,188, 804 17,861 678 23,147,752 
Divadends to policyholders... i. fe% srs Gh veel se vee eee ee 48,943,012 51,321,705 56, 855, 851 


1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
9 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 10 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all 
business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The 
rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits 
granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must 
be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of 
Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary 
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certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 9 and 10 relate to the 
Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance; there were 14 such 
societies at the end of 1966. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, although forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1966 there were 35 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 


transact business in Canada, although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


9.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


under Federal Registration, 1964-66 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
Canadian Societies 
PremniuiIns) one det oe eeoas.cion Cee ee ree $ 10,839,374 13,297,856 - 12,340,944 
@lagme incurred. Mew re trae. oc. chet en ee oe cect cltete $ 5,602, 166 6,065, 474 6, 756, 825 
New certificates. effected’... ..... bose akan vee oss schihetoriclens No. 35,579 31, 216 36, 187 
$ 121,952,835 128,415,057 164,929,528 
Cortuiicates in forceWecyolaa1. smc leone nee aero No. BYa) B37 322,142 ,415 
$ 658, 838, 155 705 , 262, 426 793,798, 785 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. No. 3,358 Sal We 3, 885 
$ 3,406,932 3, 867,478 4,088, 497 
Foreign Societies 
PLEMIVING oe Ae eee ee ee Te ons SELLE $ 6, 224,760 6,024,955 6,411, 860 
Claimspincurreds cs nse eC Le eeeeO ee $ 3,007,317 3,251,190 3,517, 566 
New certificates effected...................cccccenccccece No. 12,927 14,951 15,158 
$ 29,920,567 32,447,680 36, 852, 788 
Certificates in force Dec. 31.............ccccccccscccccces No. 150, 882 153,779 155,500 
$ 245,087,050 257,535,185 274, 204,054 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. No. 2,241 2,097 2,158 
$ 2,126,961 2,034,703 2,187,626 


10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1964-66 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies! 

SSCUS oes 2 heater aed: éicot bie hee ns ier te ee ee 237,202,293 261,079, 632 289, 042,122 
BOHCS 2575's.c sto ears POET OM Oe OPO rk oss elec tes 157,776,937 170, 829,356 186, 366,346 
LOCKSS. Bog AMat Pert tee cin cob tae Gee sh otes ss 13,671,631 13, 950, 242 14,464,714 
Mortgage loans on real estate.............000000: 43,957,568 53,042, 282 62,615, 322 
Agreements of sale of real estate 19,151 385 126,611 
Real estatencaaiae eet ceed k nie ceick Ales teres eee ie 3,945,503 4,375,467 4,152,212 
Wentificatedoans and liens! 5c. ace. ck ceca calories ask eas 8,937,063 9,577,773 10,533,411 
Oasis ed ae eM ok on yuan ae ee ae 2,474, 153 2,000, 889 2,242,930 
Investment income, due and accrued..................eeeeee: 2,029,951 2,274,005 2,741,934 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 4,030,641 4,154,907 4,468,448 
ORD RT ay? ts alta aud ae evtnie a a enr doped tek alin heehee ¢ 359, 695 849,326 1,330,194 

Liabilities and Surplus................. 0.0... ccc cece esc eeees 237, 202, 293 261,079,632 289, 042,122 
‘Actiorial mesoniende 4, dc, wuzid cist. seek ddscles slot ee imines 171,368,498 189,112,743 207,814, 223 
COMSCAROIDE CLAIMS 1. css on 865 te Wales Siac | aac Ce'c aes Cateuiagntee © 2,330,707 2,607,084 3,231,649 
Amounts onideposib sit A iAwsa sok che. Sete Oneiae. oeraenaaene 949, 568 1,190,719 1,558, 289 
OChOr A hes, ma sitekt. Ban a Boe Ee: Gasket 36,372, 983 40, 504, 582 46,922,770 
REIL OR ss aiaze. WS ease cans inacia.n ap oeee Te ee 26, 180,537 27,664,504 29,515,191 

BL CNCIULC..0, 6... <2. gdouady Aue sah ends hs Petal. mht. 2. emacs 56,201,770 62,333,997 67,039,111 
Premiums, contributions and dues...............cccesecceeee 44,130,100 48 , 858, 947 51,783,799 
Investmentiincome!!?; iii AG we. VIS 11,140,913 12,485,643 13, 995, 589 
QObR OB sche vb ht ctets sees speerccnt Apmedetsl cue seen tee tuske Qadivlotete oaks 930,757 989, 407 1,259, 723 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 


1964-66—concluded 
Item 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies!\—concluded 

SGU SE ne od ee es a re er Pr 53,070,653 58,115,591 61,757,771 
SPM EAU DO URE CUM Ra iaiere tao ti ete car ein a ok olan etic cect 14,155,792 15,698,119 17,376,997 
mnerease in actuarial Téserves:. 65.0 ee cheese cd eeeese 16,133,974 17,743,957 18,695,807 
maxes» licences!and fees ..i.:%..bins db vetetaeres Gin siee kd dee Saralswn 151,596 155,010 187,383 
Be SAAR CTI SOLON Serre iS it Sam oie Co eade oratr sca eke @aioreis ois cas nine 7,854, 755 7,923,360 8,369,372 
BOHOPAIMEXPOUSCStN. 5 Sok tte, Seles Peete dn Sec oan Cate iat sta oes 9,070,597 9,915,848 10,476,753 
“CHG the cd Ne A oar 2c Se 1S a 1,372,384 1,497,241 1,512,164 
Prridends sOsMeMPEYSt ech}. SEEN. Gk eae ee obo bes SUN 3,619,031 3,931,950 4,611,707 
Increase in provision for dividends to members.............. 712,524 1,250, 106 527,588 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure.........ccccccccsccccccees Slo Lelia, 4,218, 406 5,281,340 
Net capital gain on investments..............cccceccsecccees 36, 733 —284, 821 167,707 
@ther-credits:to'surplus-(net)- ss osir. ci eeesss deste wee ce teets 281, 842 113,118 268, 588 
Net increase in special reserveS.............cccccccccceccecs —269,307 —2,211, 892 —3, 861,545 
ME LCASCNN SULPLUS se ees lane oho. « cases dhe, 045,087 ote, Tika Sloie, bo 5 ct ee 3,180,385 1,834,811 1,856,090 

Foreign Societies? 

| USCUSR eR RR crag 2s Oe oe ae | a og I 59,016,179 61,746,744 64,090,568 
TEGIS GRD SL ae eR Os te a a nr a 50,310,740 52,493,353 54,353,672 
SIE SYOL Sie Ses epies Oro EERIE Orns Sie I SNe, PO 577, 785 744,055 620,614 
Mortgage loans on real estate........... ccc cece cece ccc ccecees 2,121,033 2,109,674 2,643 , 433 
@ertrecate loans and liens. scuc etek e te doe es oe eke deka eee ees 3,044, 439 3,213,760 Sys ORY 
DTI S dosed ol, Sin BRS Rept EOC ODE, ERNE NCEE Ca ea ea en CE 2,023,143 2,209, 887 2,123,944 
Investment income, due and accrued..............eccccceeees 736, 138 776, 205 833,776 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 198,704 199,309 196,597 
DRLOCT? RC SEI ne oc ee 3 oe a: | 4,197 501 1,295 

Liabilities......... A las i NAA REREAD: 3 ACRE ERE Ir See A 48,365,891 50,682,836 52,698,948 
BMG UTAUIALPOSOL VG Fie os sac 4ic ooo cicic los ecb plcuse Slams a whan eee 43 , 683 , 668 45 , 783, 893 47,576,764 
PMbsOANCINY CLAIMS See. 3. we 6 Moe oars lates vss bese bie-s MoE 554, 758 490,568 516,199 
RGSS Ae, See De EUR | IR) a 4,127,465 4,408,375 4,605,985 

BUCPORNIOS:. cb Meek ce. ss a OE SBE STS. LEE 11, 460, 668 11,349,054 11,623,790 
Premiums, contributions and dues..............cccccceeceecs 8,131,284 7,979,468 8,054,960 
SRPMMURAODE ANCOME. «oro 5 5. ode Nos labs cbs daeeeecieei es 2,776, 840 2,798,603 8,010, 223 
CYPSER gt gh ok 2S = SO eee, Se ee ee, See 552,544 570,983 558 , 607 

LCE ee ae Os ts, Oe. ee, red 6,617, 272 6,648, 293 7,044,285 
CLUDIEEO SUIT ates NRE ee aes AEE SD Se ae 8,845, 952 4,103,095 4,382,976 
axes, LiCcenCesiAnd TECSs >: wiovste de oertehigd eco evg seed eee Neer 61,649 85, 604 108, 584 
FOAL ISLISSIONS MEE Peni es een are rele re che eee ed Tle eee es 553,551 572,346 634, 242 
General expenses................. Le CHeO Le arac 528, 932 635,474 664,742 
NCLB Arar cos ict cre a tee ue Tie cil AU Nata ca cise cc Sucsuas 965, 606 517,870 425,618 
BDIVIGEDASILO INCI DETS 2. s...00.-5 Holes nies 6 clot. ators s becca Seiemedee 661, 582 733,904 828,123 

1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 2 All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1965 and 1966 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The data 
given are in terms of Canadian dollars, the conversions from the various foreign currencies 
having been made at the book rates of exchange used by the various companies. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1966 had life insurance in force amounting to $21,812,629,668 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $21,787,442,839; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $52,622,094,411 
at Dec. 31, 1966, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
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Canada, amounted to $74,434,724,079. Thus, over 29 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life 
insurance companies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1966, 
Commonwealth and foreign investments in the amount of $3,894,523,405. 


Approximately 71 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 22 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 78 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 
by Currency, 1965 and 1966. 


1965 1966 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies................. 654,531,750 | 4,404,711, 769 741, 928,820 4,822, 736,109 
Pounds— 
Sterling's... a. aes iets ts ce eee eet oe 501,510,690 | 3,399,227, 461 588 , 085, 366 3,732,318, 711 
Australia s5., Ge ieee 3 os. ORR RRO. — 30,018 — — 
British West Indies, Bahamas, Bermuda 
And Jamal camer amyey.cccecacter eee on 60,984,116 292,926, 807 53, 756, 761 274, 602,326 
CS DIUS....35 0 ge eas ease Le ee — 10,326,192 _ 9,870, 265 
Rhodesia:. = eGR ee: hE Pe. 694, 888 118, 200,355 _ 102,578,810 
LAMDIA, 2.2 Bois See _— 20,034,925 — 16, 821,082 
Dollars— 
Australia... ac aaas We... vcs s bet ees ss — — — 25,360 
British Honduras. for. e. ...ct cee eee oe: — 464,045 — 502, 665 
British West Indies, Bahamas, East Carib- 
bean, Guyana and Trinidad............. 88, 482,621 473 , 364, 700 96,724,365 598,934, 165 
Fong 3K ong.) aaRie) Fok 2: be ee 2,837,735 27 , 233,073 3,362,328 29 , 864, 097 
Malaysia... 9... Steh fats te .c. 2. ee eee oe _— 23,131,292 — 20,787, 150 
Rupees— 
Cévlon.. 2.5.4. BOt, Bee ood Oe EIR. — 21, 822,522 — 20, 152, 109 
Endiast: ia hae eee Ce Ree ae oe _ 3,342,719 — 2,387,904 
Pakistan, . 42. Geo csc c sche OM oes — 430,909 — 680 , 334 
Shillings— 
BastAfrica. |: eS. 218 22... 4, eee. 21,700 14,176,751 —_ 13,211,131 
Foreign Currencies.......................... 2,527,906, 280 | 15,459,761, 251 || 2,439,162,273 | 16,964,706, 730 
Bahts (Fhaitand)... 2, 2403 Seek fh eee -- Dod _ 4,446 - 
iBolivarsh( Venezuela) ieee eon enie ee 7,001,561 60,305,410 9,705,605 70, 822, 140 
Wordobas:((Nicaragia) pee toe eee — ,613 _ 613 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 2,330,966,688 | 14,060,258,975 || 2,201,802,276 | 15,448, 642,279 
LMHS (CES VALCO nes: Serer ei at as bcrameweemiorate — 656 — 659 
Brancs (France)... .. fete ties et eee ee — 33 — 33 
Mrancs (ow itzcrlang) see ene ne 89, 500 286, 900 27,000 278, 200 
Guilders (Netherlands)..................00- — 194,659 —_— 175,776 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............ 3,228,509 24, 702,993 5,809,381 27,927,965 — 
Kyats(Burnra) eyelid. te ieee Ae ae. —- 21,268 — 14, 290 
iResos (Argentina atc Peon eo an ee, -- 1,099,933 — 971,787 © 
Pesosi(COlGMIDIa eee RC ee ee — 4,320 —_ 3,360 | 
Pesosy(Cuba) niet), ior ay. Qenl reeeret Be 5,000 69,059 , 944 — 43 , 554,521 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)................ 5,025,057 44 938,046 14, 535,993 56, 498 , 358 
Pesosz( Mexico). ee eae eee ee ne ne 1,000 a Y95° ee O23) — 2,073,784 © 
Resosn(ehilippines) eaaea ee: Late hae 18,695,150 LOB Go ef Le 17, 246,175 95,580,815 — 
POUNGSa Levu meme eee eee -= 7,532,489 _ 6, 643, 548 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland)............... 25,081,965 133,531,472 24,479,560 148,258,000 | 
Poundsi(Isracl ee at Ft oki ore oe 16,212,940 57,581,478 35, 639, 893 88,730,007 
Vande (SOut beAtinles ree cs ttre a aan reese 120,698,910 894,092,924 129,916,390 974,495,973 
upiahs!(indonesiares.cen eee eee eee — 8,194 a — 
Soless(Peri) at eee eter eee — 50,550 — 25, 867 
SVEnUCADAN cee emcee erect — 3,281 — 3,309 
Rotals 9 aa toe chen ei ade 3, 182,088,030 | 19,864,473,020 || 3,181,091,093 | 21,787, 442,839 
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Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1966 there were 258 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance in Canada (83 Canadian, 64 British and 111 foreign). Of these 
companies, 250 (78 Canadian, 62 British and 110 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 105 companies were registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (28 Canadian, 7 British and 70 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 83 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 14 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 69 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should be noted also that, 
in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty 
insurance, there were 30 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sick- 
ness insurance, of which 28 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with the exception of Table 12, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 12, some fire 
and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially licensed 
only. ‘These companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation 
and many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, 
municipal or parish basis. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are 
included for fraternal benefit societies. 


12.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
. Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies!.....................-. 243,198,156 | 121,578,097 || 258,034,475 133,037,355 
Suereuns Licensees.. i. ..i,... 2. kt eee. 36,950,198 19,576,754 41,983,324 18,625,208 
In province by which incorporated................ 83,459, 873 17,648,784 87,412,857 16, 837 688 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 8,490,325 2,080,970 4,670, 467 1,787,620 
Mey G8, LOndON a5... <5 ..2ssccccees ene Se 10,695, 425 7,863,415 12, 203, 585 19,706, 286 
| RG he ee See eae ee a ae ee 290,843,779 | 149,018,266 || 312,221,384 171,368,849 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies!...................... 971,679,475 | 608,240,341 |1,104,929,135 694, 668, 410 
Memmarimvcial LiCeNISCES.\..... 6... 2s eee cbc cece ckeebh el tts 104, 163,691 60,186,350 || 115,812,422 67, 428,676 
In province by which incorporated................ 91,979,346 51,749,586 || 102,415,276 60,091,575 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 12,184,345 8,436, 764 13,397,146 7,887,101 
AE PE. tock gaint oi tacirancsy Stn ANE seh 48 582,746 26,462,104 55,055, 867 38,122,917 
motals; Casvaltyier miss oe ee 1,124,425,912 | 694,888,795 |1,275,797, 424 809, 220,003 
Totals, Fire and Casualty!.................. 1, 415,269,691 | 843,907,061 |/1,588, 018,808 971,588,852 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1957 to 1966 
are given in Table 13 and the figures for 1966 are classified by province and nationality of 
company in Table 14. 
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13.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1957-66 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
$ $ $ $ 
150. 2460 Ge lee 1 O97 (0.01 Glial LOG2cn tee iae ease ceieeins 200,768,495 | 104,472,605 
177,364, 450 SSs151, 83% 1963 week eens coe tree 196,915,780 | 125,252,467 
196,702,991 965054 7b44) 19642n9.22') dyeeen oer 205, 276,365 110,502, 299 
1960 EN Sore oe ns ee 200, 735,958 LOOSSOR 460 ESC. cess ac eee rene 224 , 356, 436 111,570,118 | 

LOGE Cheese ee nec ae 200, 859, 825 9633433619) 1141966) Evo Ee SIE: Soe, 2 236,699,967 | 120,452,654 


14.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1966 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Province or Territory Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Neowlourdland < ocsc bo-o0sdedae baica 1,416,668 | 2,458,269 | 1,304,380 | 3,419,966 | 1,211,638 2,593,701 
Prince Edward Island............... 426, 898 139,377 458,161 175, 667 180,372 55,422 
INOVaiScotia af o..icte ter os ies. 3,932,168 1,491,124 3,108,561 1,267, 279 1,818,821 1,636,029 
NewsBrunswick. ariceicetien . 2... Bee 3,018,520 1,865, 543 2,594,700 1,977,480 2,190,994 1,521,424 
Quebechd 6.7.5.) SRP... bo BE 83,624,042 | 18,992,202 | 21,429,198 | 12,474,763 | 28,330,881 14, 420,039 
QNtALIORY, SERRE ces dic cles s 40,733,633 | 16,894,336 | 21,708,497 | 10,185,186 | 33,147,944 14,670, 290 
Manttobak. Saas leeroa.. Snaelt eee tee 5,873,462 | 3,210,647 2,552, 880 1,698, 102 2,556, 584 1,481,202 
Saskatehewanieasmceed. onieelates.ac 3,852, 777 1, 842, 733 1,197,507 572,024 1,738 ,625 1,113,089 
Albértate eek 5S Sion ens ease 6, 855, 147 3,141, 848 3,851, 550 2,484, 571 3,800,616 2,704, 9387 
Britishi@olumbigacc...c oe oe 8, 862, 263 4,590,005 6,123,758 | 3,002,027 9,594, 598 4,828,934 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 161, 134 288, 241 268, 399 758, 364 109,099 132,634 
Caniadan6gctyess Baa oe 108,756,712 | 49,914,325 | 64,597,591 | 37,965,329.) 84,680,172 | 45,157,701 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 15 to 17, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 
by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. Federal losses not 
included in these figures in 1965 amounted to $6,585,190 from 1,397 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1956-65 amounted to $4,621,052 from an annual average of 2,106 fires. 


15.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1956-65 


Norz.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078, and those for 1947-55 in the 1960 edition, 
p. 1169. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


Voar Fires Property ae ea Yost Fires Property a Dea’ | 
Reported Loss! Capita Fire Reported Loss! Capita Fire 
No $ $ No No. $ $ No 

1956 sete RSs 80,746 | 106,772,153 6.64 COLEFIMIG IAT 83,706 | 128,262,047 7.03 556 
LOD Teer. eee 82,088 133, 492,277 8.04 638 1962 eee 85, 585 140, 144, 643 7,00 626 
1OSSineRe oe 86,919 120, 258, 696 7.04 532 I963 cca 83,027 154,051,629 8.15 553 
TOBO Ret fee. 84,241 124, 532, 238 AG 560 964. eke 75,306 148,376,961 RTA 603 
19GOL% See 79,611 | 129,327,288 7.24 SOO | LoGor ee 68,4382 | 144,179,977 1.30 589 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


uninsured losses. 


—_ ss * 
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The provincial property losses for 1962-65 given in Table 16 include both insured and 


16.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1962-65 


1963 | 1964 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


1962 1965 
Province or Territory i - 5 
ires roperty Oss per 
Property Loss! Reported Loss! Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 
Miewioundland.. 0 .. . esse hese ee cies 1,026,077 | 3,368,293 | 1,249,077 309 | 1,008,886 2.03 
Prince Edward Island............... 901,550 859, 773 490,172 426 829,417 7.68 
BOM ANSCOULG Ss. 255 05 wel a b's 0 08s 3,863, 201 3,302,053 3, 896, 713 2,386 | 3,627,629 4.77 
BIOWEOIUNS WICK: <.nig sie sa sees ce ses 8,155,172 4,529,053 4,285,010 1,747 3, 766, 380 6.05 
CEOs are Sf ioe satel wiehe ohgtPate 53, 197,135 | 58,837,155 | 50,101,705 21,290 | 50,677,285 8.96 
BPAUATION es eee or ee ee Te ee kT 43,509,265 | 52,421,532 | 48,930,025 23,387 | 49,226,951 7.31 
BERTINAKO PEN oy a1 noo oha ia o's fo ls ao'ois's ‘eo 6 6, 184,097 6, 806,691 6,438,740 3,333 6,155,707 6.40 
BPRSKALCHOWON: cic. cocccc seh Secu cone: 2,799,614 | 4,701,317 | 5,329,669 2,179 | 4,087,775 4.30 
—OEITHE LS RS AiR RGN eee at Iie eee 10, 756,397 9,813,646 | 11,560,866 6,110 | 9,997,323 6.89 
British Columbia................60% 14, 346,870 13,792,731 | 14,985,863 6,977 | 14,137,784 7.90 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 405, 265 589,385 | 1,109,121 288 664, 840 16.62 
POET ETE ose a ae ee ai 140,144,643 |154,051,629 |148,376, 961 68,432 |144,179,977 toad 
1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
17.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1963-65 
ee 
1963 1964 1965 
Type of Property and 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss! Reported Loss} Reported Loss! 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Type of Property 
Meermontial Jeti. 360055 98% SS 50,040 | 39,418,018 53,396 | 39,674,160 47,619 | 46,331,929 
BAORCANULGT AAI rece et ss h tie's oe 0 95% 16,470 | 52,487,306 6,543 | 43,439,189 4,018 33, 746, 812 
BUG. es he Me Ie co ek eee eects 6,088 | 14,366,579 5,418 | 14,779,996 6,154 13,959,035 
Mbanuiacturing so. csi. soo. eee «as © 2,042 | 18,871,320 1,870 | 24,297,338 1,598 24,275,046 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,242 | 10,459,249 1,245 | 12,129,277 1,093 7,768,020 
MOSCEHANCOUS. Fost ccacsscceses eves. : 7,145 | 18,454,157 6,834 | 14,057,001 7,950 18,099,135 
ROCRISS. 305 0.5. eo ees ae ors 3 83,027 |154, 051,629 75,306 |148,376, 961 68,432 | 144,179,977 
Reported Cause 
Smokers’ carelessness.........2.+05 28,500 | 9,359,174 23,156 | 8,245,166 21,563 8,668, 874 
“Oka furnaces, boilers and smoke 
LCS Cassar Ae ee ah kk io 5,559 | 10,706,095 4,653 8,713,654 4,238 9,348, 707 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 8,586 | 18,918,304 9,007 | 19,486,867 7,889 | 18,852,123 
DIRS ES as a 2,022 4,021,211 2,015 2,030,027 2,374 3,466, 694 
te and overheated chimneys 
HIE Beso Stock giee tale Ges ces CoG 2,240 | 2,790,044 1901s ie 25183 , 072 1,739 1,800,013 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 1,309 1,250, 543 1,290 1,531,309 1,042 1,389,128 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,633 4,277,148 1,690 5,487,823 1,760 3,952,555 
Lights, other than electric........... 1,518 3, 842,748 1,380 3,050,987 1,605 2,847,720 
Lightning “Eis WICK CR ICECRCIICR SOIC 3,602 1,732,352 2,793 2,209,512 2,213 2,497,727 
BAEKS ON TOOIS:. seal dows sc ee eee ss 255 350, 180 249 328, 782 535 1,199,777 
BERPOSUTOWITES Pats conics cc Sec ce ce es 527 1,026,679 537 1,090, 986 527 1,496,691 
Spontaneous ignition................. 393 3,156, 9384 401 2,461, 148 346 2,146,675 
BpCOGUIATISTN. ves cscs ces eee see's 782 4,747,611 992 7,159,986 953 4,001,146 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
EN ee Re ae ee ae 10,727 | 13,458,092 9,985 | 11,350,928 8,667 | 10,377,033 
UR HOW otet, ie ees oes + aie Selec alee 15,074 | 74,414,519 15,247 | 73,146,719 12,921 | 72,135,114 
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Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 18. These figures relate 
only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1966 


Nore.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


Premiums Written ee ae 
Class of Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total 3 hes All — 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Alrcrafte®..., ONS AGe.:. b.ae. 576,039 4,462, 257 2,275,746 7,314,042 6, 468, 882 8,570,637 
EANIUOIMODILG meres eee 282,431,615 | 109,091,623 | 171,313,894 | 562,837,132 | 532,194,186 348 , 337, 721 
Boiler— 

Roilerisnst tent oe oe ee 4,319, 233 1,209,838 2,474,085 8,003,156 7,240,873 1,652,633 

Machinery2een cn... mores... 2,222,998 451,893 926, 136 3,601,027 3,120,427 1,777, 188 
Credityaac cdr Sateen eke 282,086 _ 707,350 989, 436 998,780 387,501 
Narthquakerweaas ss steecnietees 26, 653 27,187 —5,705 48,135 88,078 5,646 
Hxplosionrisses reteset ee tee een — — 90 90 107 —137 
EGI ECL Yaar ccas oa poets daeeers 118,373 14,970 16,641 149,984 164,996 59,792 
Guarantee— 

Bidelitytacenn wcisecice tees c 2,654, 290 1,904,387 2,383,991 6,042,668 6,178,584 2,694, 424 

Dunetiyee..t.< « oteapecede tees 6,185,392 1,116,003 10,789,876 18,091,271 17,616, 165 2,060, 682 
ERG ere dy. tose nee eee Sac ae 633,545 782,954 3,989, 948 5,406, 447 5,584, 832 3,328, 864 
Inland transportation........... 2,421,064 1,852,191 4,350,397 8, 623,652 8,301,995 4,908,599 
Liability— 

Publicliaibility.......0¢< see 21,797,935 | 12,581,668 | 17,246,208 | 51,625,811 | 49,111,595 | 27,606,638 

Employers’ liability......... 3,214,517 2,910,793 1,639, 946 7,765,256 7,724,222 3,796,505 
IitvestoCkevaeveao tases ccwe ene’ 34,257 207,027 101,573 342,857 343,371 222,180 
Mortgagetts sdk ors ess 1,033,384 = = 1,033,384 283,149 13,142 
Personal accident and sickness.} 166,093,595 7,251,019 | 150,792,255 | 324,136,869 | 321,712,385 | 243,094,263 
Personal property.............. 22,386,427 15,022,528 | 24,179,889 | 61,588,844 60,188,575 | 27,394, 461 
Biateglass: asco acne ee ete 1,560,505 909 , 626 938,059 3,408,190 3,095,773 1,776,750 
Real mropentiyasceuneeeteee cts. 688,779 978,051 1,236,741 2,903,571 2,645, 928 2,454,581 
Sprinkler leakage.............. 2 10 “= 12 19 600 
‘TPhelteree. 3 Pa ees Fe dee 3,854,192 2,315, 896 2,946,101 9,116,189 9,051, 432 3,402, 952 
Title ae’, Ais Oee, SOS. _— — 121,445 121,445 Biter 1,625 
Weather-e. Agee oes a ee ee — — 3,808 3,808 3,808 1,928 
Windstorm. a. eset aie ea vec 69,930 628 37,980 108,538 93, 680 43,572 


—————— OO | | | | 


Totals: : pics 1398. peas 52%, 604,811 | 162,190,549 | 398,466,454 |1,083,261,814 |1,042,123,073 | 678,592, 742 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 19 and 20 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1964-66. 


Assets and Liabilities 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 

TES Te EIN CU ee aS 35.45 od aN SUI ee ar 769,673,574 870,501,556 973,878,316 
(TOR ee & Gey Bisars SS emia ake aera recat ore wrereir 463 , 897, 562 515, 489, 370 575, 345, 194 
STO CLGSERN MR a ater PTT aT 3 os bu Rind govieloraitve elas etete eteterertr eles alobolene: aise 100, 881, 261 121,517, 056 159, 959, 348 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale............0.0eeeeeeee 29, 361, 494 33,319, 405 38, 269, 552 
Jeol) TNS eet Bare et aca es Angee SS a 18,653,012 17,627,140 17,370,661 
‘DS pehs R s GO be ek OU Eh a Pee ee 37, 351, 588 47 , 329, 785 48 , 337, 007 
Investment income, due and accrued....................0005: 6, 157, 609 6, 856, 043 7,938,241 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 68, 265, 253 78, 250, 503 90,617,922 
MERCHINSSCHS Ly. See CIRO SRR. ea: on ould os en aes ve beatae. 45,712,448 54, 080, 065 55,586, 919 
Adjustment for excess of book value over market value...... — 606, 653 —3, 967,811 —19, 546, 523 

SEAL READATIUICS EAL MeTN) Sam! Seis eRe kite be wets olele seca a telgb sabe 548,131,659 625,039,806 709,415,985 
ERESCEV.C1OF UNCAINEA PLEMIWMS do: syeieinye oo ses vee sieved oe veins 2038, 254, 897 233,316,991 259, 235, 248 
PRGAGITIONS POMC; LESCE VES. «coc sd cuisie oye a citic ores s\ciee aes eeis ea 6, 454, 497 7,976,935 9,058, 525 
EFOVASIOW TOL UNDAIG ClAIINS % clot .recies sete e slows ss oleate sreleiene 207, 542, 187 242 , 846, 584 287,712,735 
Investment, contingency or general reserveS...............++- 32,801,075 33, 248,079 28, 299,759 
ROE SCHMID LLIGICS: AR, PE Seeks 55 Secs mas keine e ca ations yee oes bso 98,079, 003 107, 651, 217 125,109,718 

BertRCAS CORINA mse hr Rt Pierre cre fe ahely iene a) « aye owlaiepetana Sieve terete 63s 48,788, 196 50,511, 505 51,297,618 

Amount transferred from other funds..............cccccceeeoes 12,060, 250 13,713, 473 16, 282, 460 

PE TIUR  Sr oot a8 Gites 803 Sn Gea eac ODAC Dee CaE areca iit en Oe 160, 693, 469 181, 236,772 196, 882, 253 

British Companies? 

SISCES I COANAUR ere eee es ee Se Re lta cee et castes tee 353,827,288 371,038,935 380, 746,603 
PNG EASA CAA GROG nic OF b 2 BO Rone aC MSH OMICS Dina ens tact aries 256, 569, 395 264, 296, 214 270, 446, 138 
‘Slee, gk Genk 55 ae Ta Es te ee ere oe 30, 537, 041 38,019, 157 40, 027, 460 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.................52005- 2,129,368 3,673,701 4,529,688 
PaCS HLCM VIMMERAE, sccayesdeumichon de Ae Sa belay his «fates «ae aedevan ents 3,373, 858 3,844,001 2,806,676 
CASE ape AC ec Gee OG reir orca nine 12,389, 194 11, 205,618 12,513,108 
Investment income, due and accrued.............0-eeeeeeee 2,616, 060 2,868, 406 3, 125,631 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 34,711,199 35,574,013 38, 600, 389 
Bee TIE SSC USK ENE ne hese tied = Aedes sien etal aes aire ers 11,501,173 11,557, 825 8,697,518 

Mra DHities AIC AMAG Ai. oe oe Bos Sola aid oss wie bretale late a bleh ee 241,327,983 250, 764,647 262,361,137 
Reserve for UNCATNE PLEMIUMS f.oi6.c%0.6 022+ eee wins se de she 2s 111,801,728 114,971,031 117,385,009 
PNACELIONAMPOLICY FESCLVES occ saaees cae cs cscs fete ee pe see cities 1,169,676 1, 261, 987 1,281,580 
Pro visroniiorUmpsidiClalMsey ie.) ye wislouild se sles sis oleae «ea wets ols 106,316, 358 114, 495, 087 126,042,145 
OE ER SHITE a See eee Cee eer nr ae 22,040, 221 20, 036, 542 17,652, 403 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada.................-005: 112, 499,305 120, 274, 288 118,385, 466 

Foreign Companies? 

—CUSISERSLT CALCGEA 10 1 Er cee a ee 532,724,871 587,450,695 679,655,250 
DESIGNS se hints od GGb's 0 Bice. GES CES SSE OnE Cee en Brnser 422,572, 234 456, 687,718 533, 388, 105 
SEES IRS Le Sy 8 Dean Cae Cy ee a Se ier eer 18, 273, 361 22,324, 100 24,996,449 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale..............-.eee eee 70,973 60, 459 57, 088 
RUSEGST ALE tee seer ei eele coral cole suc ee byclornicias ole ecnliogeusiaeeis ae 6 apsual wave aye 4,734,626 4,720,163 5,797,675 
RB ENSEN ES ee ee er ee he ee IRM RIEL, ae aia genet cietbeaaye wha 28,731, 906 31, 468, 188 31,491, 322 
Investment income, due and accrued................2000000e 5, 182,547 5, 924, 480 7,498,572 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 38, 265, 609 47, 265, 707 53,020,746 
PN RCTERSSOLS MMT nei io fo taro oe eras oicys, oie Goes sisigua oss ee veugtels.¢ sors 14,893,615 18,999, 930 23, 455, 293 

ACT LETE RB Er ECOE TEC E Wee ee eee cuca tonne encore ier aneo mens oer 366,353,590 427,601,557 485,127,110 
Hteserve for UneamMed PreMMUMS, . i. s5ic sess oss ces eo nesses 173, 536, 362 201, 488, 734 217, 936, 320 
Pd aibion ah DOlLGy TESEL VES too. ee ceo tle aiece ele’ cella scose ble sys eles 8, 246, 507 10, 219, 696 11,095, 353 
Rr UASEON LOU DAI CICLALING asses sais Sisco «:nuse 0: 8 Sinise ayole'wte-oue.e =) one 147, 522,090 175, 464, 566 204, 410, 487 
Er INDAItICS. out eto. anaes aa aed eee eaaese seat sine 37, 048, 631 40, 428, 561 51,684, 950 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada...............-0-e00- 166,371,281 159, 849, 138 194,528, 140 

ae a I tense pe Di ea a a aaa a eae ae tT a Seales Raper oe RS SE 

1 Business in and out of Canada. 2 At book values. The amount, if any, by which the total book value 


of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value is shown separately as a deduction to assets. 
Business in Canada only. 4 At market values. 
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20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1965 and 1966. 


Item 


Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 
Underwriting Account— 
Underwriting ineaineearned. .. |... Rovira. snc back Vite as Lae e ee ade tee ee ae 


Less disbursements: 
Claims inctirred seo 3 sb. ots Se tere tea 6 be ee ODS OPO TO ee 
Commissions and general expenses 
Premium taxes, licences and fees...... 
Dividends to-policy holders §.c\c. 4 wena tans dace ee eee ne eee ee ceed ee eee 
Underwriting gain’or loss! (=) 2. 6s. cone mestodee «sc once uate seek cee eine teh che as 


Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Underwriting gain‘ or ldds:€().. |, oe ee oe co dade ste dea coo eee eee eeeesé ian 


Investment incomes Fe .. 6 ch rte ete ss Vad ddeeds deed ae ewe em eee ee ee 


Othersurplus itenias. oes 80s ct. wee eee. . eh eres mass 6355 eoas TRS R SE RE 
Premium on’ capital stock or surplus paid in. .....cc6cccccccccacscscccecceves 


IBOV CAMS BUTE Ce ooo i thas wale o Roe henl aaa s cad ddeeaddedacdeceedeas oue cee oe 


British Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Underwriting incomerearned’. .6 i ccccatacetociets so dees chee aco ae SFR OER SaR DERE: 


Less disbursements: 
@Glarms ancurréd® cf Yeas’ fe ches Meeeitete Woes s AE Sed Cae R Oe Soe ake ea 
Commissions'and general expenses) +... 4... one dee oro e oo cece sees ok eters 
Bremaim, taxes; licencessandiicess. .aaateds 1. dsc otto t wercem emcee wack cee 
Dividends to policy holders 2056.0 icles n Saas see fies ones no eee 
Underwriting gain. or loss (=) Ne dene coe Bec eee eet ee 


Foreign Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Underwriting income eameds ... sb,..ea AR thn < Gac cares Sees delsiireeee ocuods 2 


Less disbursements: 
C1aiMs InCULTeds \eek HE cack Ae ee TR wos cde cee ene ee ee 
Contmissions.and genera] expenses. ..,....5 cdeccss ocustcescoceecescanwocs 
Premiumitaxesslicenceszandi{ees&..eee ay. Prods s cae Seek te. bee eee 
Dividendssto.policy, holders ss yaks, acc ieetic teclotere sch reel oe eee 
Underwriting gain or loss" (es ee Sere a TE 


1965 


567, 078, 185 


372, 623, 948 
180, 853, 109 
13,764, 111 
4° 154,493 
—4'317, 406 


—4,317,406 


32,575, 235 
—1,178, 450 
—5, 273, 413 
—4,757, 992 
—1,801, 400 

7,472,155 

22,718,729 


214, 202, 897 


126,098, 049 
85, 113, 232 
5, 157,579 


—2,165, 963 


30, 087 
11,747,706 


412, 644,927 


266 , 600, 689 
129, 107, 737 
10,031,897 
4,153, 930 
2,750,674 


2,752, 162 
22,046, 067 


1966 


665, 869, 662 


425, 338, 236 
202, 658, 810 
16,131,497 
8, 892,542 
12,848,577 


12,848, 577 
38, 295, 533 
—17, 198, 133 
~12,092, 103 
—~6, 166,038 
638, 446 
1,000, 500 
17, 326,782 


224,590,583 


136, 460,810 
86,036, 122 
5,380, 967 


—3, 287,316 


61,218 
13,279, 609 


466, 225,079 


295, 259, 993 
137, 275, 648 
11,251,193 
5,746, 285 
16,691, 960 


5,340,376 
26,512,288 
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Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


In recent years, various insurance schemes have been adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment or undertaken co- -operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Informa- 
tion on unemployment insurance, hospital insurance, veterans insurance, export credits 
insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, etc. 


Provincial Government Insurance 

Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpora- 
tion established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced 
business in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The 
aim of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance de- 
signed for their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only 
and: the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income 
for 1966 amounted to $12,489,743 and earned surplus to $601,795. The total amount 
made available to The Government Finance Office of the Province of Saskatchewan from 
1945 to Dec. 31, 1966 was $6,144,564. Assets at the latter date were $26,382,095, of 
which $12,500,000 were invested in bonds and debentures issued by the Province of 
Saskatchewan and by Saskatchewan schools, municipalities and hospitals. Independent 
insurance agents numbering 625 sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, administered by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Insurance Office on behalf of the provincial government, provides a comprehensive 
automobile accident insurance plan for the protection of the public in this province. 
Premiums paid by motorists create a fund from which benefits are paid in the event of 
death, injuries and damages sustained in automobile accidents. Any surplus over pay- 
tents is used to increase benefits, reduce premiums, or absorb deficits in periods of high 
accident frequency. The surplus is not transferable to the general operations of the 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, nor is any surplus credited to the provincial 
government. The plan provides for public liability insurance, with an inclusive limit of 
$35,000 for bodily injury and property damage, as well as comprehensive and collision 
coverage subject to a $200 deductible for private passenger cars. Rates vary from $4 a 
year for older farm trucks to $74 for late-model private passenger cars, and also vary for 
other types of motor vehicles depending on size and usage. From the inception of the 
Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1966, more than $109,000,000 was paid in claims. 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage to 
unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear 
and antelope. 

Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. Although both companies are Crown corpora- 
tions, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


=a > ® 
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A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 


Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 


Section 4.—Pension Plans* 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were established by governments, banks and railways. The 
greatest growth in pension plans and coverage began during World War II and continued 
through the postwar years. By 1960 there were 9,000 pension plans in Canada covering 
some 1,800,000 persons and over the next five years ‘the number increased by nesaly, 50 p.e. 
to an estimated 14,200 plans in 1966 covering some 2,300,000 persons. 


Up to 1948 most plans were of the insured type, being underwritten by either an 
insurance company or the Government Annuities Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour. The trust fund arrangement. then began to grow in popularity and is now the 
dominant instrument for funding pension benefits measured in terms of membership and 
assets held. In 1966 contributions to trusteed pension funds alone amounted to 
$692,000,000, accounting for over 75 p.c. of all contributions to private pension plans. 
Funds of this magnitude represent a major medium for personal savings and the invest- 
ment of these funds exerts a considerable influence on the capital market. 


Table 21 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1960-66, excluding 
the public service superannuation funds of the Federal Government and of six provincial 
governments which are nominal funds only, having no invested assets. 


* Prepared by the Pension Plans Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


21.— Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1960-66 


Life Federal 
Trusteed 
Item and Year rae pee Cra | 
a Annuities! Annuities 
No. No. No. 
Funds— 
GO es ceiscia co ete oa tro vet Ta iecae ck Bee race eae eat als Se ee ea ahaa coale at evome tees nteksteee 1,139 6,564 1,556 
i 0) 0) EER ARR Er SATIN Bc-0, 0.018 Catto. dio A Siok Aic aR ROCIO OREO ere at can 1,362 7,305 1,513 
TOG 2 Macc cto eee ae eee Ce Se OED BOR EER eae tent 1,546 8, 276 1,437 
OCS Pee alee Pe Peer ER Ei Soke Fa SRE thc atte C58 os dlc ones 1, 804 9,276 1,365 
OO A eee ares o cyanea accel eee, casa ass seeac Me eee ee SI aise leh atria cere Sistaloier spine 2,118 10,048 1,312 
1 0 a Al tn ry a rit aan acme are ee eae ceo oechcen feacicrciten tien pororrosre cer 2,997 10, 866 1, 267 
TOCGHTE.. 1. EES SSEE DE Bae BOSE toe oo Ae es Biddle ete ora btn oa 3,467 11, 459 1,416 | 
Plan Members— 

WOE AG gan Ae 6 ort RS CHAT O LEIS DIS PERL OC OREO RES Oe eRe ee 1,001, 066 469, 339 185,000 — 
JOG TAS Te eee oy eNOS MS RES. Ae clr n a. 5: Woke vorcaharevelorsuetaotaverarst arenas 1,077, 119 501,060 174,000 — 
TOG 2 Rotate stetire cetera etre anaes oN ec MRS ee caer te ata: tet hora: Seater ares ee aeisreete 1,126, 634 536, 886 161, 090 
LOGS ee ee es EC AEE Se ets dion. aetaaas 1, 253, 437 560, 539 155, 586 
1A}: See aR eee eA =o PUR el) th UE Ua AEN ash OabAENG Se Ooo amo ac 1,332,391 570, 925 149, 026 
TAU) dae to Rare A ae Be te sl ee ual iter ft ile dc atin on toe Rie sented 1, 467, 424 580, 984 141,579 
LOGGER BXSS. Ute. WRELS Ae ee. Cee Pe, Pee ERE ererere res 7 ee 1. 554, 891 563,579 122,576 


1 Excludes segregated pension plan funds, with assets of $136,000,000 in 1966. 
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21.— Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1960-68—concluded 


Life Federal 
Trusteed 
EU RSAee pig Woes Peon ay re Government 
Funds roue aie 
Annuities! Annuities 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Contributions— 

LUN ve tat 3 ARE Soe Soha gh Rg oe ae cee) a i rie Ae sk 390 146 30 
A MEEMER COR: matt ECU NEN 5 s\clst Sect sso snare, Au iv Sysicreveiw sie Gate Rhha othe ances bat 432 157 25 
Pel eee AIL OM eich oe tiny ce ses CE ede i Wk ike sc 468 ip 20 
ULES Ae Sea ie teaclares ie ent Meet, Senay GR ae FR TAS 537 178 13 
“EEE os SLRS NRE. ces NRE SN Re, a eS hae AE Ri eee a 593 207 10 
MOST ats. ery Gels Bor all Aes Renae Tce: Sridhar ik MRD mE ik 5 674 tz. if 
COMET ET ER Se ee te eee ae Ree eyed 692 174 5 

Assets (book value)— 

MURA eMC ay ecto eee Vara 5 crepe sm Grats erst cs raieanainn Coda aed o Gb tee om eet 3,583 1, 208 600 
TOC eeckee) hein ike bt SiMee se oa oat Een ONE a, a Oona Sea ene eee aE 4,036 1,397 610 
ds Boca SRSA} SEAS Goma salen: armed eit Sieh i eee MMi bali 4,530 1,606 625 
ROS rr Ss PONE te on cE Birdie ons fo Miatncsiacs Sete dite Peas hole 5, 127 1,818 623 
VUES os Baul Benes SEA, Cite Sle aly tite k iris Bie alae Ci Se al ae 5,766 2,049 615 
Ree eee ee age eA Si kat ma kh. aed Oks cexiea. ot 6,541 2,000 634 
ID DOS Bos ORS oc ORS SBE SRERP RR perth Th SAU MET iakehh Aeanee TNR icra bien 7,250 2,507 644 


! Excludes segregated pension plan funds, with assets of $136,000,000 in 1966. 


Most trusteed pension plans use the facilities of corporate trustees (trust companies) 
who invest the contributions, accumulate the earnings and pay benefits to the plan mem- 
bers. Trusteed pension plan funds are also managed by individual trustees or pension 
fund societies. The designated trustee, corporate or individual, must invest the contri- 
butions in accordance with the trust agreement which sets forth the rights and duties of 
the trustee. Many of the small funds invest in the “pooled funds”’ of trust companies which 
combine the assets of many pension funds, thus providing the diversification of investments 
usually available only to larger funds. 


Table 22 shows the various trust arrangements and the income, expenditures and 
assets of trust funds for 1960-66. 


22.—Trusteed Pension Funds, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1960-66 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Trust Arrangements— 


(a) Corporate trustees................0000e 906 1,109 1, 256 1, 487 1,732 2,306 2,530 

ioeindi vid ualstrustecs.s.- 4. feokuk ow ia 194 210 229 250 320 625 862 

(c) Combinations of (a) and (b)........... 3 7 23 29 29 sue 42 

(d) Pension fund societies...............0.- 36 36 38 38 37 34 33 

Totals, Trusteed Funds........... 1,139 1,362 1,546 1,804 2,118 2,997 3,467 
$000,000) $000,000} $’000,000| $’000,000; $’000,000} $000,000) $’000,000 
Income— 

MracAWCONtHIDUtIONSs7u%...o.< 5 lacs pide eee Me ole 390 432 468 537 593 674 692 
2 SEENON STE RS RD ee ae eer 230 251 268 314 B45 408 431 
BB TNOIGY CO sree eee, EAN IE. 160 181 200 CPR 248 Che 261 

Pamestiment incomes)... iss o. horte Messi 152 179 204 235 270 306 348 

Net profit on sale of securities............. 2 4 6 9 9 il 7 

BRENT NS I Peete ee ee eco eas o5 deals aindage oe ofalties 6 4 3 5 3 if 19 


Totals, Income............:.2...500¢ 550 619 681 786 875 998 1,066 
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22.—Trusteed Pension Funds, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1960-66—concluded 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


| | |__| | | eee 


$’000,000} $000,000} $000,000) $’000,000} $000,000} $'000,000} $’000,000 


Expenditures— 
Pension payments out of funds............. 107 124 134 149 169 197 227 
Cost of pension purchased...............+.- 5 4 6 4 8 8 11 
Cash withdrawalster en scmscntes teres s.cpererere 30 33 42 47 54 84 103 
AG MINISELAbIONsCOSbSs 4. ects ostereections teers 1 2 2 3 4 5 6 
Net loss on sale of securities............... 8 12 6 3 4 2 7 
Otherexpenditunessen case ech user ete 2 2 2 3 8 7 16 
Totals, Expenditures............... 153 177 192 209 247 303 370 
Assets (book value)— 

Investment in pooled funds................ 102 125 173 239 324 428 513 
Investment in mutual funds................ 29 35 44 49 58 Sy 36 
Bonds te suae eine des oe aoe de a ee een Zu OU 3,010 3,257 3,580 3,865 4,182 4,489 

Bonds of or guaranteed by Government 
Ol. CANAGA) mente once coe econ 653 600 607 81 549 611 486 

Bonds of or guaranteed by provincial 
POVEIMIMNEN US fre cles de Mickeys sols we tt deh 1,805 1,476 1,667 1,861 2,014 -| 2,218 

Bonds of Canadian municipal govern- 
ments, school boards, ete.............. 882 485 461 39 585 647 680 
OthersGane dian se ace ie sein aecaiane 609 661 710 790 &67 1,006 1,096 
INon=Gana diame rennk.< ck. ower aerate 2 9 8 8 8 4 9 
SEOOK Gi pretense cnc iotee tonne Decisis 258 391 497 611 776 989 aly) 
Canadian; COMMONS seers es eee er 208 322 402 496 624 791 933 
Canadian, preterred:.. Siti rd npomse oes 26 18 18 20 19 29 49 
INNon-Canadian, Common’.:.....s..«.++.-.- 8s 61 i 96 HOO! 169 234 
Non-Canadian, preferred................. 1 -- -- -- -- -- 1 
MOortgagess..c0rt dae). Meee. eee eee ees 299 341 414 479 542 623 676 
Insured residential (NHA).............. 195 231 278 824 850 884 891 
Conventional saeco nec mem eee: 104 110 186 156 192 239 285 
Real estate and lease-backs..............+. 29 33 34 40 42 44 41 

Miscellaneous— 

Cash on hand and in chartered banks.... 65 42 44 58 75 103 117 
Guaranteed investment certificates...... a ay, a nae Pe 18 27 
Dbhort-term mVesbMents....ss acces sels 46 ate ae as fe 382 on 
Accrued interest and dividends receivable 32 36 42 44 49 56 63 
Accounts receiviablonsonm acer ane. teen 11 21 24 27 31 32 37 
Other assets. cic. acces see ee oe 1 2 1 -- 4 2 il 
MotalssA ssetSsrrrseccicc oe 3,580 4,036 4,530 5,127 5, 766 6,541 7,250 


Federal Government Annuities.—Since 1908 the Federal Government has sold 
annuities and industrial pension plans under the Government Annuities Act (RCS 1952, 
c.132). The purpose of the introduction of this legislation was to encourage people to save 
for old age but since the need for government service in this form has decreased in recent 
years, reduction of the program became justified and the employment of salesmen to solicit 
business was ended on Nov. 30, 1967. Annuities are still available under the Act to those 
who ask for them. At Mar. 31, 1967 there were 99,305 annuities being paid amounting to 
$57,922,931 annually. There were 1,416 pension plans in force providing portable pensions 
to 188,248 employees, and there were 84,766 individual deferred annuities being purchased. 
The amount in the Government Annuities Account was $1,324,518,806. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. xvi of this volume. 


PART I.—THE CANADIAN FORCES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister of 
National Defence; the duties and functions relating to civil emergency operations in peace 
and war have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence, with the Canadian 
Forces undertaking the role. 


The Canadian Forces Reorganization Act, which came into force on Feb. 1, 1968, 
“unified” the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force into a single service called the Canadian Armed Forces. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1964, the Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a single Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (CFHQ) under a single Chief of Defence Staff. The role of CFHQ is to 
provide military advice to the Minister of National Defence and to control and administer 
the Canadian Forces. CFHQ is organized into four functional Branches headed by the 
Vice Chief of Defence Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Technical Services and 
the Comptroller General, who are responsible for advising and supporting the Chief of 
Defence Staff in matters relating to their assigned spheres of activity. The Defence Re- 
search Board conducts research relating to the defence of Canada and also undertakes the 
development of or improvements in materiel. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, assisted by an Associate 
Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and control over the financial aspects 
of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and administration. Each of three Assistant 
Deputy Ministers administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s Branch responsible for 
personnel, logistics and finance. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister are the Judge 
Advocate General, the Departmental Secretary and the Director of Information Services. 


* Prepared by the Information Services, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on major 
policy matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National Defence as Chairman; 
the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Chief of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the — 
Defence Research Board and the Vice Chief of Defence Staff as members, and a Secretary. 
The Branch Chiefs at CFHQ and the Vice Chairman of the Defence Research Board are 
associate members. 


Liaison in Other Countries 


The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian military representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on all NATO military. matters 
and acts as a military adviser to the Government and to Canadian delegations to NATO.* 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada . 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff London, representing the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Commander of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London; (2) the Canadian 
Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces and the 
Defence Research Board in the United States, the Commander of which is the principal 
military adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, and the Canadian National 
Liaison Representative to SACLANT Headquarters; (3) in Brussels, a Canadian member 
of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent Session, a Military Adviser to the Canadian 
Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council and also a Canadian National 
Military Representative to SHAPE; and (4) Canadian Forces Attachés in various countries 
throughout the world. In addition, a number of defence matters of concern to both 
Canada and the United States are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, 
which provides advice on such matters to the respective governments. 


Rates of Pay Issuable to Canadian Forces 

The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in the former three services has been 
and continues on a uniform basis. Tables 1 and 2 contain the monthly rates of pay for 
officers and men, respectively, effective Oct. 1, 1967. Equivalent ranks for the navy, 
army and air force are listed following Table 2. 


* Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on p. 180. 


1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1967 


Incentive Pay Category? 


Army Rank and Equivalent! Basic 


i | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
OFFICERS OTHER THAN Pinots, Rapio Navigators, MEpIcau, 
DENTAL AND LEGAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2nGainieubenan tre: seer ee 3693 wae ee 
Ricutenantwrteve vitae Aa 563 603 618 
Lieutenant commissioned from the 
AMUSE tet trey Se ape EN ae 672 692 We, 732 752 a 3 ae 
Gaptaineeeee mecca eee em 727 752 777 802 827 852 877 
Major. #4) Cae ele. ai 931 961 991 1,021 1,051 1,081 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,130 1,165 1,200 15205 1,270 a 
Colonel ere eet ce ae eee 1,404 1,449 1,494 oe 565 
Bricadiers ae, ies eee 1,675 2 W775 
Major-General... ........eeeen. 1,980 ni Hi 
Lieutenant-General............... 2,167 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effiective Oct. 1, 1967—concluded 


Incentive Pay Category? 
Army Rank and Equivalent! Basic 


1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | if | 8 
Pmorts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PRPIPODANGR Gs. acc das Pies. osct.s eblencs> « 716 781 796 
Lieutenant commissioned from the 
RY 3 eee ee ae 842 867 902 937 972 es see ae. as 
PRG LIUR os wasevcte rcs crcbesturspn nett ferseersilatsi gy 892 922 962. |- 1,002 | 1,042 |, 1,082 || 1,122 | 1.1427) “1,162 
UL AUCOY oilig Ai 2 ePanie ie 2-5 ae MP eee Weel lgan de 2O0y Ip ob ove eee oon ees ove ae 
Lieutenant-Colonel...............- 1,286 1,321 Le "356 | 1,391 1,42 aa 
PLONON |: aD, ochiie tetas packing o> 6 tea Son | 1 b2ie| 1,572 
Ravio NAVIGATORS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
“-TRTRRS CET a pengeulle presen  Sea era 694 759 774 12 ato oes ACE anh yee 
Lieutenant commissioned from the 
EUS SPOR aa dais tere eset meee oer 779 804 839 874 909 &. aes a ees 
AE Rak amare Seeramaaeaes 833 863 903 943 983 | 1,023 | 1,068} 1,083 | 1,108 
BEsiOG. 8. ate. aN ahha deans 1,009 | 1,039} 1,069 | 1,099 | 1,129} 1,159 ai See Ar 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,208 1, 243 1,278 ote 1,348 Bis ree fon ae 
lye ore LER a AE oe he ee 15482 He 7 Boe 1, BY. - 
MEDICAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POERESITE «Fee asia dc Cais oo bio delete sie 920 960: | 1,020 | 1,085 | 1,183 } 1,181 | 1,229 | 1,276 
BERTOE het ee ea Oe ooo oo hep ans 1,232 | 1,280 | 1,328 | 1,876 | 1,424 | 1,473 af ae ay 
~ Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,428 | 1,476 | 1,524] 1,572 ss nee aA See ne 
enlonels # the Lime. ets 225 accel 1,564 | 1,605 | 1,647 avs RS woe ae oA oe 
EEN hte ee Se ene een Te VCO saad Sod eek, SOS 
DENTAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ET AGE ae era 920 954 988 | 1,026 | 1,064} 1,121 | 1,169 see ce 
“Ey LOR es acs her tere eordnenmnedies Seip aega Oia leloon ar lowe iaook lel! 269" |v ih oko ae He ay 
Lieutenant-Colonel.............04. 1,329>). 1,877 |, 1,425) 1,474 nae 3 oes 25 oes 
BOO St rors tsrs, f-acetrieis 5 etetayereiars.o, ne P4100) 1.46%) 1,515 | 15.5638 fe ABS <a He 
LEGAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MBrOMCONATIO Me ote « ale eicie s silllotee' 607 Sus ose im “a ee 
BNET, «sla o se a ce hese ecawicses 727 739 752 764 Ci 805 Le Soe 
“L RER ORE AS DIRE d ORO Ee Bae 931 946 961 OSSy Ae O21 We tOStel a L20h | oa 175 
Se Lieutenant-Colonel..............+ 1,198 | 1,246 | 1,294) 1,342) 1,422} 1,471 see aoe 
Beionclee re’ cian korn Fite cis shist en 16562 al Goll iee ge eee ae bee sie dee ase 
ME ROIS oe teritoatae east cncde os 1,831 1,881 1,931 a nC “or ex sis es 
1 Equivalent ranks are given on p. 1161. 2 Incentive pay increases, at rates that vary with length of 
_ service, may be granted to an officer when he has met predetermined performance standards. 3 $427 payable 


to a 2nd lieutenant who was a married officer or man prior to Oct. 1, 1966. 
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2.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Men of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1967 


Pay Field 
Incentive 
Army Rank and Equivalent} Pay Level Pay 
Category? 
3 4 5 6 if 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WTA VALOIS ee on Ae raediseke me ees NNT Apprentice ay 145 145 145 145 145 
Private Rt, ee OSI MEE Fated, ibe Ee il cee Zo ae 215 216 215 
Private yates: bance § base. 4 hee eae 2 234 234 234 234 234 
IBrivalete date ts oi Cra ie ae. eee es 3 306 310 314 318 322 
Privatel.. 0h Pee, ee ea 4 348 | 353 | 358 | 363 | 360 
4 1 365 370 376 382 387 
4 2 385 390 396 402 408 
4 3 410 416 422 428 435 
4 3 420 426 432 438 445 
(COTDOLA eaten soo eee ee 5(A) 450 468 484 501 519 
5(A) 1 453 471 487 504 522 
5(A) 2 456 474 490 507 525 
5(A) 3 459 477 493 510 528 
5(A) 4 462 480 496 513 531 
5(A) 5 465 483 499 516 534 
5(A) 6 468 486 502 519 537 


Comporalt. sasssob occiee at See, aero 5(B) anc 460 478 494 511 529 


5(B) 1 463 481 497 514 532 
5(B) 2 466 484 500 517 535 
5(B) 3 469 487 503 520 538 
5(B) 4 472 490 506 523 541 
5(B) 5 475 493 509 526 544 
5(B) 6 478 496 512 529 547 


Delvean ts: Mew Pe eG ae aaa: cea 6(A) 58 507 524 542 559 577 


6(A) 1 512 529 547 564 582 

6(A) 2 517 534 552 569 587 

6(A) 3 522 539 557 574 592 

6(A) 4 D2 544 562 579 597 

6(A) I 532 549 567 584 602 

6(A) 6 oon 554 572 589 607 

Statik Serccanitry: eer cere acter 6(B) BY: 537 554 572 589 607 

6(B) 1 542 559 OUT 594 612 

6(B) 2 547 564 582 599 617 

6(B) 2 552 569 587 604 622 

6(B) 4 557 574 592 609 627 

6(B) a 562 579 597 614 632 

6(B) 6 567 584 . 602 619 637 

Warrant Officer Class.2:.3.8)5..0...+ een. Uf Ae 585 602 619 636 §53 

ih 1 592 609 626 643 660 

7 2 599 616 633 650 667 

7 3 606 623 640 657 674 

Uh 4 613 630 647 664 681 

if 5 620 637 654 671 688 

a 6 627 644 661 678 695 

Warrant Ofucer Class leas. seers eee 8 ac 670 690 710 730 750 

8 1 679 699 719 739 759 

8 P 688 708 728 748 768 

8 3 697 717 BE 757 777 

8 4 706 726 746 766 786 

8 5 715 735 755 775 795 

8 6 724 744 764 784 804 
1 Hquivalent ranks are given on p. 1161. 2 Incentive pay increases, at rates that vary with length of 
service, may be granted to a man when he has met predetermined performance standards; it is payable after one 
year of service except for ‘‘Private’’ at pay level 4 (see footnote 3), 3 Payable on completion of seven years 
service in the force. 4 Rate 5(B) applies to Corporals who are appointed to specific establishment positions 


that entail additional responsibility. 
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Equivalent Rank—Navy, Army and Air Force 


Navy Army Air Force 

Ordinary Seaman | (all classifica- Private (all classifications) Aircraftsman (all classifications) 

Able Seaman | tions) 

eadinessea manic. Anew ee Corporaletat <aittkctia. soeera maser Corporal 

Petty Officer, 2nd Class........... Sergeant. qe ces dures cence entrees Sergeant 

Petty Officer, Ist Class............ Sitatigoer Ceanibertrn pean cients. ceisters Flight Sergeant 

Chief Petty Officer, 2nd Class.... Warrant Officer, Class 2.......... Warrant Officer, Class 2 

Chief Petty Officer, Ist Class..... Warrant Officer, Class 1.......... Warrant Officer, Class 1 

BYE TCLS PIMP INDE arate cre fot ap or Sch tas cuuaeay opal « — _ 

Na valt@ vel obo. Sat rat neti tr tees sus sees Officer’ Cadet: sf. eee ae Officer Cadet 

Acting Sub-Lieutenant............ Ona Lieutenant sree wien sees Pilot Officer 

Sub-Lieutenant and 

Commissioned Officer........... MAeubenanh.aaeeaeeon ores vate eters Flying Officer 

PNSULENAMon eke aocaecsc ts cece soos (ChaliteEcadchankeetene eee ce Flight Lieutenant 

Lieutenant-Commander........... IMA OL ae mee ee eer eine Squadron Leader 

Commander sxe. Sine sa a ate tk Lieutenant-Colonel...........5+-+- Wing Commander 

Captainiree. shee. foe tecis Sees (SOLON G!E, GRMN kee bo ee Beret save Group Captain 

(WOMIMNOG OFC ce tae aks Sete es os: IBEIDA ICL ae ci cce Nolertsrseyeiee vious mies oe Air Commodore 

PVA IA CUM ALS ccs syoya old Tyo ue ee tenen eS Major-General a. tok sco celeste saci: Air Vice Marshal 

Wice-Admuiral.....,<. .hocteneien ta Lieutenant-General.....s..ic066.05 Air Marshal 

Pinna la. Steere. Bheerea tics side (Teneralasada. oo at. teaeerecer oe de sks Marshal of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force 


Allowances Issuable to Canadian Forces.—The following are the most common 
entitlements, aside from pay, for members of the regular Forces. Other entitlements 
related to special duties and to the Reserve Forces are not shown. 


Aircrew Allowance.—Aircrew allowance in varying amounts may be paid to a member 
of aircrew, or an officer or man undergoing flying training to become a pilot, navigator or 
other member of aircrew if he is not already receiving the special rate of pay applicable to 
pilots or navigators. 


Outfit Allowance and Clothing Upkeep Allowance.—Officers receive a single payment of 
$450 on appointment and Warrant Officers Class 1 receive $270. Men receive a free issue 
of clothing on joining and thereafter a monthly clothing upkeep allowance of $7; Navy 
Petty Officers Ist Class and above receive $8. Women receive a free issue of clothing on 
joining with an underclothing allowance of $15, and thereafter a monthly clothing allowance 
of $8. 


Foreign Allowances.—Officers and men posted for duty to a country outside of Canada 
are entitled to allowances to compensate for additional living expenses or hardships in- 
curred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. 


Isolation Allowance.—Isolation allowance, at rates which depend on the specific loca- 
tion, is paid to personnel serving at isolated posts in Canada. 


Submarine Allowance—An officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an 
appointment in a submarine receives from $32.50 to $115 a month, depending on rank. 


Risk Allowance—An officer or man actively engaged or undergoing training as a 
parachutist or on flying duties, and not entitled to aircrew allowance, is paid risk allowance 
at the rate of $30 a month. 


Sea Duty Allowance.—An officer or man serving in a ship is entitled to sea duty allow- 
ance at the rate of $15 a month. 
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Section 2.—The Command Structure of the Canadian Forces 


The Canadian Forces are organized on a functional basis to reflect the major com- 
mitments assigned by the Government. Under this concept, all Forces devoted to a 
primary mission are grouped under a single commander who is assigned sufficient resources 
to discharge his responsibilities. Specifically, the Canadian Forces are formed into nine 
major organizational entities reporting to the Chief of the Defence Staff. These are as 
follows:— 


Mosirze CoMMAND 

The role of Mobile Command is: to provide military units suitably tianied and 
equipped to support United Nations or other peacekeeping/peace-restoring operations; 
to provide ground forces, including tactical air support for the protection of Canadian 


territory; and to maintain operational readiness of combat formations in Canada required” 


for support of overseas commitments. 
The Forces assigned include: three infantry brigade groups in Canada; the United 


Nations Force in Cyprus; one RCAF Reconnaissance Squadron; and one Transport Heli- - 


copter Platoon. Two of the brigade groups in Canada are being reorganized to perform a 
wide variety of roles and will be provided with air-portable equipment. 

4 CIBG is the Canadian contribution to NATO ground forces in Europe. It also 
contains a surface-to-surface missile (Honest John) battery in addition to ake normal 
artillery field regiment. 


Maritime COMMAND 

All Canadian Maritime forces, both sea and air, are under the Commander, Maritime 
Command, whose Headquarters are in Halifax. The Deputy Commander is the Com- 
mander, Maritime Forces Pacific, with Headquarters in Esquimalt. 

The role of Maritime Command is to defend Canadian interests from assault by sea 
and to support NATO by assisting in conducting anti-submarine warfare in the Allied 


Command, Atlantic. The Commander, Maritime Command is the NATO Commander — 


of the Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area of the Western Atlantic Command, under the Supreme 


Commander, Allied Command Atlantic (SACLANT). An additional role is to provide 
any sea-lift required by Mobile Command. 


Available to the Maritime Command are one aircraft carrier, one operational support — 


ship, two escort maintenance ships, 22 escorts of destroyer type, three submarines and six 


minesweepers; 12 Tracker aircraft and six Sea King helicopters are carried in HMCS Bona- — 


venture, nine destroyers can each take one Sea King, and a further 12 Trackers operate 
from shore in conjunction with the main Maritime patrol force of four squadrons, three 
equipped with Argus aircraft and one with Neptune. Two further squadrons of aircraft 
provide training and communication facilities within the Command. 


1 Arr Division 


1 Air Division is the Canadian contribution to the strike-reconnaissance forces available 
to SACEUR. The Division is operationally responsible to 4 Allied Tactical Air Force 
(4 ATAF) and has six squadrons equipped with CF-104 Super Starfighters located at three 
airfields in Germany. 


Arr DrreNcE COMMAND 


Air Defence Command participates jointly with the United States in the air defence © 


of North America, through NORAD. It has functional control of three interceptor 


squadrons, two SAM squadrons, one SAGE control centre and two transcontinental radar © 


lines. Operational control is exercised by HQ NORAD. 


Arr TRANSPORT COMMAND 


The role of Air Transport Command is to provide air transport support to Canadian 
Forces everywhere, and to conduct search and rescue operations in the Eastern Search and 
Rescue Area (roughly, Ontario and Quebec). It has four squadrons operating short-range 
and long-range cargo and troop-carrying aircraft as well as communications and rescue 
units. 


TRAINING COMMAND 


The role of Training Command is to provide individual training for the Forces and to 


conduct search and rescue operations within the Western Search and Rescue Area (roughly, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta). All former training units of the RCN, the 
Canadian Army and the RCAF where individual training is carried out have been placed 
under functional control of Training Command. The Canadian Services Colleges (Royal 
Military College, Royal Roads and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean), the Staff 
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Colleges, and medical/dental training are under the direct control of Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (see pp. 1168-1169). Land/Air Warfare operational training and basic para- 
chute training are the responsibility of Mobile Command. Basic fixed wing and helicopter 
pilot training are a Training Command responsibility. 


THE CANADIAN Forces ComMMUNICATIONS System (CFCS) 


The role of the CFCS is to provide fixed communications networks for the Forces and 
to provide a national communications system for survival operations (civil defence). To 
carry out this role, CFCS commands all fixed communications installations within Canada. 


THE RESERVE AND SURVIVAL ORGANIZATION 


The Command and administration of the Reserves and Cadets is the responsibility 
of the Deputy Chief of Reserves (Major-General) at CFHQ. The Naval Reserve reports 
to the Deputy Chief of Reserves through the Commander, Naval Reserve. The Militia 
and Cadets are commanded and administered through five Region Headquarters and seven 
District Headquarters that are organized on a geographical basis. The Air Reserve 
reports through the Commander, Air Transport Command. 


The role of the organization is to provide Reserve forces-in-being to support the 
Regular Forces under their functional commanders; a training force to support the Regular 
Forces; aid to the civil power; emergency forces for civil emergency operations—peace and 
war; and provincial representation. 


MatTERIEL COMMAND 


The role of Materiel Command is to provide logistic support of the Forces, i.e., procure- 
ment, provisioning and supply of materiel. To carry out this role, Materiel Command 
controls the operations of naval dockyards, ordnance depots, engineer depots, supply 
depots, repair depots and base workshops in Canada. 


Administration of Military Bases in Canada 


Staffs and services required below Command Headquarters level to administer and 
support units based in a particular locality have been organized on Canadian Forces bases. 
The primary role of each base is to provide base-level administration and supporting ser- 
vices to those units located on or near the base. IJach base has been allocated to a func- 
tional commander, to whom the base commander reports. The base commander is provided 
with sufficient staff, with representation from the four functional branches, to command 
and administer the base. 


Section 3.—Operations and Training of the Canadian Forces 


The Royal Canadian Navy 


The Fleet.—As of December 1967, the RCN had 30 ships in commission and 12 in 
reserve. HMCS Onondaga joined the fleet in October and the third Oberon Class conven- 
tional submarine was expected to commission in June 1968. The extensive refit of the 
aircraft carrier Bonaventure was completed in September 1967 and it began operating out of 
Halifax. The modernization of Terra Nova was progressing, scheduled for completion 
by mid-1968, and plans were made to start the program of converting the remaining six 
ships of this class in 1969. A serious fire in the hydrofoil Bras d’Or prevented trials being 
conducted in 1967. Construction of the research vessel Quest was expected to be completed 
in the spring of 1969 and construction of the two operational support ships was progressing— 
Protecteur being scheduled for completion in June 1969 and Preserveur five months later. 
Negotiations for the building of four new destroyer escorts were nearing completion, with 
construction of these gas-turbine-powered ships expected to begin early in 1968. By the 
end of 1967, all the World War II frigates had been offered for disposal except HMCS 
Granby, which is the base for the East Coast diving school. 


Training.—The major training establishments of the RCN are CFB Cornwallis 
near Digby, N.S.; Fleet School Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S.; Fleet School Halifax 
at Halifax, N.S.; CFS Gloucester near Ottawa, Ont.; and Fleet School Esquimalt at 


‘Esquimalt, B.C. 
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Men and women entering the RCN receive their basic training at CFB Cornwallis 
where the courses are normally 14 weeks in length. English language training is provided 
for French-speaking recruits at CFB St. Jean, Que., the courses lasting an average of 21 
weeks. Cadets entered under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP) or the University 
Training Plan (Men) (UTP) receive most of their early training at the Canadian Services 
Colleges (see p. 1168) or a Canadian University; those entered on a short-service appoint- 
ment train at Venture Division, Fleet School Esquimalt. All cadets receive practical 
training with the Fleet at various times of the year. A University Naval Training Division 
program provides junior officers for the RCN and the RCN Reserve. The cadets are re- 
quired to complete two winter-training periods, two summer-training periods and certain 
specified courses. This program is being phased out during 1968 and a new system to 
produce officers for the Reserve from university undergraduates is being developed. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—Recruiting and training of officers and men of 
the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is conducted mainly through 16 Naval Reserve Units 
across Canada under the Commander, Naval Reserve, who is also the Director General, 
Reserves, located at CFHQ, Ottawa. Naval Reserve Units are established at the following 
centres :-— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Esquimalt, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Naval Reserve Units are commanded by Reserve officers and provide both basic and 
specialized training for officers and men of the Naval Reserve. The Great Lakes Training 
Centre at Hamilton, Ont., conducts new-entry Reserve training ashore and afloat during 
the summer months. 


The Canadian Army 


Operations in 1967.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, the major units of which were the Lord Strath- 
cona’s Horse (Royal Canadians), the Ist Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, No. 1 
Surface to Surface Missile Battery, 2nd Battalion The Royal Canadian Regiment, 2nd 
Battalion Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and the 2nd Battalion Royal 22° 
Regiment (replaced by the lst Battalion in late 1967), constituted the Land Forces con- 
tribution to NATO in Germany. The Headquarters of the Brigade is at Soest and the 
married quarters are located in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. Canada 
also provides two infantry battalions to the Allied Command Europe Mobile Forces 
(Land Component). They are stationed in Canada but held in readiness for employment 
should the Mobile Force be activated. 


The Canadian Armed Forces continued to provide forces in support of United Nations 
operations as follows: (1) a force of 880 officers and men formed part of the UN Force in 
Cyprus; the Canadian contribution consisted of a reconnaissance squadron, an infantry 
battalion, a Canadian Contingent Headquarters and a Canadian element for the UN 
Headquarters; (2) Canadian Armed Forces contributions to other UN missions included 
some 40 officers and men employed in Palestine, Kashmir and Korea; and (3) a specially 
trained and equipped infantry battalion is maintained in Canada to provide a force for 
service in support of the UN in any part of the world on short notice. 
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In addition to its UN commitments, the Canadian Armed Forces, as a result of Cana- 
dian participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia and Laos, continued to provide approximately 50 officers and men for 
truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. 


Canadian Armed Forces training teams are being maintained in Ghana and Tanzania 
to assist in the training of the armed forces of those countries. A number of officer cadets 
and other ranks from Ghana, Tanzania, Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Malaysia 
and Zambia have received training in Canadian Forces schools. 


Training.—Most of the recruit, basic and advanced training in support of the 
Canadian Army Regular takes place at schools under the supervision of Training Command. 
During 1967, a training enrolment of 3,415 recruits and the corps training of officers and 
men of the Army were carried out at regimental depots, units and schools. Sixty-four 
officers attended the Canadian Army Staff College and 10 commenced courses at Common- 


wealth Staff Colleges. Qualifying courses for junior and senior NCOs were conducted at 


Training Command schools. Officers from the RCAF and RCN as well as officers from 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, Germany, India, Pakistan, Tanzania, Jamaica, Zambia and 
the United States attended courses at Canadian Forces schools. 


English and French language training is available to all ranks at the Canadian Forces 
School of Languages, CFB St. Jean, Que. Trades training is given at schools and units. 
When required, the facilities of civilian and allied service schools are used to supplement 
training at service establishments. 


In 1967, the training of the Field Force took place under the direction of Mobile 
Command. Airborne continuation training was carried out by designated units in con- 
junction with unit exercises. The air transportable ACE Mobile Force Battalion partici- 
pated in a winter exercise in Norway under cold-weather conditions. Parachute and air 
supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint Air Training Centre at Rivers, 
Man., and courses in arctic training at CFB Borden, Ont. Collective training for units in 
Canada was carried out at CFB Gagetown, N.B., and CFB Wainwright, Alta. All-arms 
training comprised sub-unit and unit training, and culminated in exercises at the Brigade 
Group level. 


Under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP), selected students are trained for 
commissions in the Canadian Forces at the Canadian Services Colleges (see pp. 1168-1169) 
and at Canadian universities and colleges that have university reserve units. Also, univer- 
sity reserve units form an integral part of the campus life at most universities. These 
are maintained primarily to produce officers for the Reserve components of the Canadian 
Forces and include training similar to that given members of the ROTP. This program 
will be altered in the future; a new system to produce officers in the Reserve from university 
undergraduates is being developed. 


The Militia.—The new precedence of roles of the Militia is: support of the Regular 
Forces; provision of a training force; and assistance with internal security and the provision 
of specialists to assist in staffing civil emergency operations installations in times of national 
emergency. Militia training is intended to produce personnel and units well trained in 
the basic military skills and techniques of their corps and in the basic skills for survival 
operations. In consonance with these newly assigned roles, the Militia was extensively 
reorganized during the period November 1964 to March 1965. Based largely upon recom- 
mendations of the Ministerial Commission on the Reorganization of the Canadian Army 
(Militia), a total of 171 self-accounting units, having an approved establishment of 41,290 
all ranks, was authorized. Concurrently, personnel and training policies were revised, 
with emphasis placed on youth, physical fitness, professional competence and vigorous 
leadership. 
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The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Operations in 1967.—The RCAF contribution to the air defence of North America 
during the year consisted of three CF-101B interceptor squadrons, two Bomarc surface- 
to-air missile squadrons and 27 radar sites. These forces, together with the Distant Early 
Warning Line (DEW), operated under the operational control of North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD). No. 1 Air Division, Canada’s NATO contribution in 
Europe, operated with six squadrons of CF-104 aircraft. Four of these squadrons were 
employed in the strike attack role and the other two were employed in the photo recon- 
naissance role. 


The RCAF contributed four land-based maritime squadrons to the Maritime De- 
fence of North America; three of these, based on the East Coast, are equipped with Argus 
aircraft, the largest and most modern anti-submarine aircraft in the world. <A continuous 
program of aircraft modernization and re-equipping with improved anti-submarine devices 
was conducted throughout the year. The East Coast squadrons and the Neptune aircraft 
squadron on the West Coast participated in a number of national, international and NATO 
anti-submarine exercises, and maintained daily patrols and surveillance of ocean areas 
adjacent to the Canadian coastlines. Early in 1966, the RCAF Maritime Air Command 
became an integral part of the new integrated Maritime Command. 


Air Transport Command (ATC) continued to provide support to the Air Division 
and to the Army Brigade in Europe, using long-range Yukon and Hercules aircraft. Airlift 
support was provided to the UN Emergency Force Middle East and to the UN contingents 
in Cyprus. Flying units, operating Caribou and Otter aircraft, were maintained in Egypt 
and India/Pakistan in support of UNEF and UNMOGIP. In Canada, ATC airlifted 
Department of National Defence personnel and cargo from coast-to-coast and into the 
Arctic regions. Hercules aircraft were employed for paratroop training of the Canadian 
Army, and T-33 aircraft carried out routine photographic missions for the Department. 
Search and rescue services were provided in the Canadian areas of responsibility. _Through- 
out this year, the RCAF flew more than 6,000 hours on search and rescue missions involving 
missing persons, aircraft and marine vessels. Altogether, some 2,000 separate incidents 
were dealt with. 


Training.—Each year the RCAF gives basic training to several thousand officers 
and men to meet retirements, releases and the introduction of new equipment. English 
language training on initial enlistment is given to French-speaking personnel—at St. Jean, 
Que., for officers and airmen. Course length is variable, up to an average of 21 weeks. 
Advanced trades training is given within the Service, training on specialized equipment is 
obtained also from industrial firms, and some officers attend postgraduate courses at 
Canadian and United States universities. In addition, aircraft trades training is given 
to a number of trainees from developing countries. 


Aircrew selection is carried out at Aircrew Selection Centre, CFB Toronto, Ont. Indoc- 
trination training for aircrew officer cadets takes place at Venture Division, Fleet School 
Esquimalt. RCAF pilots are given basic and advanced jet training at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
and Gimli, Man., and advanced multi-engine training at Portage la Prairie, Man. Radio 
navigators are trained at Winnipeg, Man. In the year ending Mar. 31, 1968, approxi- 
mately 180 RCAF pilots and 35 radio navigators will complete training to ‘‘wings” stand- 
ard; pilot training on piston-engined aircraft will be provided for 37 RCN and one CA(R) 
officer. Under bilateral agreements, jet training will be provided for 24 Danish, 24 
Norwegian and two Malaysian pilots; radio navigation training for three Norwegian and 
four Danish navigators; and basic helicopter training for two Danish naval pilots. 


Indoctrination training for newly commissioned non-flying list officers is given at CFB 
Esquimalt, B.C., and technical training at CFB Clinton, Ont. Basic and advanced trades 
training for airmen is given at technical trades schools at CFBs Borden and Clinton, Ont. 
Trade Advancement training to help airmen improve their job proficiency and to qualify 
for higher trade grouping and pay is provided to Regular and Reserve personnel. Opera- 
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tional training on specific aircraft and equipment is given at field technical training units 
and operational training units situated throughout Canada. Semi-annual trade examina- 
tions are written under the direction of the Training Standards Establishment, Trenton, 
Ont. 


Air Reserve.—The active sub-components of the Air Reserve are designated as the 
Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. 

The Auxiliary is made up of four Auxiliary Wing Headquarters located in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton and six Flying Squadrons located in the same cities; 
Wing Headquarters directs the operations, training and administration of the Flying 
Squadrons in their respective areas. All Flying Squadrons are equipped with the DHC-3 
Otter. Their role is light transport, civil emergency operations—peace and war, and 


search and rescue services. Light transport and civil emergency operations exercises are 


carried out in conjunction with Regular and Reserve formations of the RCN and the 


‘Canadian Army as well as the RCAF. Search and rescue operations are usually carried 
‘out in accompaniment with civilian and RCAF Regular counterparts. In the event of 


emergency, these squadrons would be used to support military and civilian requirements. 


The Primary Reserve is composed of Air Cadet Officers who staff the Royal Canadian 
Air Cadet Squadrons throughout Canada, of Manning Support Officers who are employed 


for 15 to 30 days each year in career counselling duties at recruiting units, and of Univer- 


sity Squadron Staff Officers whose main function is to train members of the University 
Reserve Training Plan (URTP) during the academic year. The URTP will be altered 
in the future. Studies are in progress to develop a new system to produce officers for the 
Reserves based on utilization of undergraduates. 


The Canadian Armed Forces Cadets 

The object of the cadet movement in Canada is to provide the opportunity for young 
men, aged from 13 to 18, to acquire the fundamentals of good citizenship and leader- 
ship. This is achieved by a combination of training at the local cadet units and at summer 
camps. In keeping with the unified concept of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Sea, Army 
and Air Cadet organizations have integrated the command and control functions of their 
respective organizations and adopted a common aim: ‘“T'o develop in youth the attributes 
of good citizenship and leadership; to promote physical fitness; and to stimulate their 


Interest in the Sea, Land and Air elements of the Canadian Forces’. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada in partnership with the Canadian Forces, comprise 169 corps. These 
corps are supervised jointly by the local branches of the League, and by naval officers in 
each of Canada’s five military regions. 

Instruction at corps level is carried out by Royal Canadian Sea Cadet Officers. 
Two training establishments—Cornwallis on the East Coast and Quadra on the West 
Coast—accommodate officers and cadets for two-week training periods in the summer. 
In addition, selected cadets receive a six-week training course at naval establishments. 
Sea experience is provided throughout the year in HMC Ships. As of Sept. 30, 1967, 
the strength of the corps was 1,025 officers and 10,856 cadets. 


Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—Supervision of organization and training of Army 
Cadets is carried out by the Region and District Regular Force staff. The training and 
administration is the responsibility of officers of the Cadet Services of Canada, a sub- 
component of the Reserves and civilian instructors. As of Sept. 30, 1967, officers and civil- 
ian instructors numbered 2,047, and there were 57,161 cadets enrolled in 498 corps. 

In 1967, 4,830 cadets attended six-week trades and specialist courses at Aldershot, 
N.S., Farnham, Que., Ipperwash Beach, London and CFB Borden, Ont., Clear Lake, Man., 
Calgary, Alta., and Vernon, B.C.; 2,023 cadets attended two-week cadet leader and special 


camps at Aldershot, N.S., Montreal, Que., Ipperwash Beach and Sandstone Lake, Ont., 
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Clear Lake and Rivers, Man., and Albert Head, B.C.; 220 master cadets, one officer and six 
cadets from Britain attended the Banff National Army Cadet Camp, Alta., for four weeks; 
61 cadets proceeded on an exchange of cadets between Canada and Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Tobago and Grenada during the summer of 1967 and one officer and six cadets 
attended the Outward Bound Course in Towyn, Wales; 275 cadet instructors attended 
qualifying courses of up to six weeks and 428 cadet instructors were employed in training 
and administrative duties at summer camps. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Cadet Services of Canada provides training 
personnel, syllabi and equipment and assistance in organization and administration, and 
the Air Cadet League of Canada sponsors and administers the Cadet activities. 


During the summer of 1967, camps were conducted at Canadian Forces Bases at 
Greenwood, N.S., St. Jean, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Penhold, Alta., attended by more 
than 7,000 cadets. The camp at St. Jean, designated the Centennial Air Cadet camp, 
was the hub of an interprovincial exchange program. A seven-week Senior Leaders 
Course was conducted at CFB Borden, Ont., for 240 cadets. A Bush Familiarization 
Course, teaching the techniques of survival and ground search was conducted at CFB 
Namao, Alta., for 54 cadets. Under the International Air Cadet Exchange Visits Program 
for 1967, 62 Air Cadets were exchanged with Austria, Belgium, Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United States and West Germany. 
In 1967, 250 Senior Air Cadets received flying training at flying clubs through Service- 
sponsored scholarships; 83 additional scholarships were awarded by the Air Cadet League 
and other organizations. Successful graduates qualify for a Private Pilot Licence. Air 
Cadet strength at Sept. 30, 1967 was 28,000 cadets in 274 squadrons across Canada. 


Section 4.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges 


The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal Military College of Canada 
founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was established in 1941 near 
Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean 
established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French-speaking cadets. 
The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as Canadian Services 
Colleges in 1948, and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean was opened in 1952. In 1959, 
the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military College a charter 
empowering it to grant degrees. 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character, loyalty and leader- 
ship essential to officers of the Armed Forces. The courses of instruction provide a sound 
and balanced liberal, scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, science 
and engineering which are granted by the Royal Military College. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads, the duration of the 
course is four years. As the third and fourth years of the course are given only at the 
Royal Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for 
the final years of the arts, science or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége 
militaire royal de Saint-Jean, which gives a preparatory year, the duration of the course: 
is five years. Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and 
the final two years at the Royal Military College. 


For admission to the Royal Military College of Canada and to Royal Roads, an 
applicant must have obtained senior matriculation or equivalent standing. For admission 
to Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean, an applicant must have junior matriculation or 
equivalent. A candidate who has obtained a Bachelor of Arts degree at a classical college 
or has completed first year science or philosophy II at Collége Mont Saint-Louis may 
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apply for entry into first year at Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean. A candidate must 
be single, a Canadian citizen, and be physically fit. The age limits for admission to the 
first year are between 16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to 
the preparatory year a cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on 
Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 


Most cadets entering the Services Colleges enrol under the Regular Officer Training 
Plan. Applicants accepted enrol according to their choice, as cadets in the Royal 
Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army or the Royal Canadian Air Force. Costs of tuition, 
uniforms, books, instruments and other fees are borne by the Department of National 
Defence and cadets are paid $180 a month. Cadets are charged $85 a month for board and 
lodging. On successfully completing their academic and military training, cadets are 
granted permanent commissions in the Regular Force. 


A limited number of high school students may be selected to enter the Services Colleges 
on payment of tuition fees, etc. Graduates are granted commissions and serve in the 
Reserve components of the Forces. Young men who qualify for Dominion Cadetships 


‘also serve in a reserve capacity. These Cadetships are awarded by the Federal Govern- 


ment in recognition of a candidate’s parent having been killed, died or been severely 
incapacitated in the service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces or the Canadian Merchant 
Marine during hostilities. A maximum of 15 Dominion Cadetships may be awarded in 
any one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers first-year fees. 


During the 1967-68 academic year, 1,169 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges, 564 of them at the Royal Military College, 222 at Royal Roads and 383 at Collége 
militaire royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 253 were enrolled in the Navy, 411 in the Army 
and 505 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges 


The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., gives an 11-month course for 
the training of officers for staff appointments. Although most of the student body is 
composed of Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the 
armies of other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Instruction is based 
upon the study of précis and references, demonstrations and lectures, and indoor and 
outdoor exercises. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum includes research 
and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The Canadian Forces College at Armour Heights, Toronto, Ont., consists of three 
colleges for the staff training of officers:— 


Staff College.—Officers of Major (equivalent) rank take a 44-week course to prepare 
them for assumption of higher rank in the Canadian Armed Forces. Training emphasizes 
logical and precise written and oral expression of ideas; staff and administrative procedures; 
scientific and technical developments; and national and international current affairs. The 
syllabus is supported by a variety of expert military and civilian guest lecturers and visits 
to Canadian and United States military and civilian establishments. 


Staff School.—Officers of Captain and Lieutenant (equivalent) rank take a 14-week 
course to prepare them to assume junior staff and administrative positions in the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Training emphasizes military administrative procedures; the conduct 
of correspondence; and civil and military organization. Students also study national and 
international current affairs. 


Extension School.—Selected military and academic courses of study by correspondence 
are offered to all officers of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., the senior defence college, provides an 
11-month course of study covering the economic, political and military aspects of the 
defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and Federal 
Government departments attend, as well as a few representatives from industry. Lecturers 
are chosen from among the leaders in various fields in Canada and other countries. In 
addition, tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and Latin America familiarize students with conditions and influences in 
their own and other countries. 
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Section 5.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board is the agency in-the Department of National Defence 
responsible for scientific research. It was created in 1947 by an amendment to the Na- 
tional Defence Act. It provides, through the Chairman, scientific advice to the Minister 
of National Defence and scientific and technical assistance to the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, five ex-officio members 
and a varying number of members selected from universities and industry appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The ex-officio members are the Deputy Minister of National 
Defence, the President of the National Research Council, the Chief of Defence Staff, the 
Vice Chief of Defence Staff and the Chief of Technical Services. The Chairman is the 
chief executive officer of the Board’s research organization. He is a member of the De- 
fence Council, which is the senior policy body of the Department of National Defence. 
The Vice-Chairman is an associate member. 


The research organization consists of eight research establishments in which an intra- 
mural program of research specifically oriented toward military needs is carried out. The 
Board also conducts an extramural research program through grants in aid of research 
to universities. These investigations are usually basic in nature and seek to provide new 
knowledge in fields from which important military developments are likely to arise. Sup- 
port is also provided to industry with the object of promoting and strengthening the re- 
search capability of Canada’s defence industry. This is a program of applied research of 
defence interest. It is financed on a cost-sharing basis with industry with each (govern- 
ment and industry) providing 50 p.c. of the funds. 


The Defence Research Board is active in international collaboration in defence science 
throughout the western world. A very active quadripartite organization with Britain, 
Australia and the United States has been built up to ensure full utilization of defence 
scientific knowledge, resources and facilities of these countries. In addition, bilateral 
agreements with several NATO nations serve to enhance the interchange of defence scienti- 
fic and technical knowledge in areas of mutual interest. The Board represents Canada on 
a number of specialist committees through which NATO’s scientific endeavours are processed 
and co-ordinated. The Board also provides representation on the Commonwealth Defence 
Science Organization which fosters and promotes scientific exchange between the countries 
of the Commonwealth. It maintains liaison offices in Washington, London and Paris. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particularly those relating to submarine 
detection and tracking, is carried out at the Defence Research Establishment Atlantic 
and at the Defence Research Establishment Pacific. Research and development of 
weapons and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the 
Armed Forces at several establishments, the largest of which is the Canadian Armament 
Research and Development Establishment. Its principal activities include studies of 
defence against missiles, studies of the properties and application of infrared and other 
detection devices, exploration of the upper atmosphere with balloons and rockets, and the 
development of rocket propellants. 


The Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment is concerned mainly with 
problems of communications which involve exploration of the ionosphere with ground- 
based equipment, with rockets and with satellites, and the applications of the science of 
electronics to military problems. Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, bio- 
logical and atomic weapons is carried out at two Defence Research establishments—the 
Defence Chemical, Biological and Radiation Establishment at Ottawa, and the Defence 
Research Establishment Suffield at Ralston, Alta. The Defence Research Establishment 
Toronto is concerned with biosciences research, chiefly with raising the operating efficiency 
of men working in the military environment, including such subjects as human physiology, 
expriamental psychology and research on clothing. Defence Operational Research Estab- 
lishment provides scientific evaluation and analysis of present and future weapons systems, 
tactical doctrine and other aspects of military operations. 
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Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research which are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Forces and the program is under continuing review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of De- 
fence Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated 
with production. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 


~ services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 


that the necessary productive capacity, capability and materials are available to support 
the defence production program. The latter responsibility includes defence development 
and production-sharing with the United States, defence production export activities with 
NATO and other friendly countries, and co-operation in research, development and pro- 
duction programs within the NATO alliance. The Department also provides management 
and staff for the Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily respons- 
ible for the contracting in Canada for defence goods purchased by other governments and 
for contracting for supplies to meet Canadian requirements under External Aid Programs 
and other international agreements. The Department is responsible for planning and 
making other necessary arrangements for the immediate establishment of a war supplies 
agency, should there be a nuclear attack. 

Implementing recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organ- 
ization, the Government assigned to the Department of Defence Production the responsi- 
bility for forming a central purchasing and supply agency. The plan of organization for 
a future Department of Supply prepared by the Department requires the integration of 
the purchasing organization of Defence Production with supply functions. The supply 
functions were grouped with regional purchasing functions of Defence Production and the 
Canadian Government Repair Service to form the Canadian Government Supply Service. 


Procurement contracts issued by the Department of Defence Production had a net 
value of $1,030,848,000 in 1966 and $530,729,000 in the first half of 1967. (The net value 
of contracts is made up of the value of new contracts issued as well as amendments that 


increased or decreased existing contracts.) The net value of contracts in 1966 according 


to the various services for which they were issued was as follows:— 


(2AOR ii 
Source Net Value Total Value 
$000 

Department of National Defence................0.e eee e eee ees 710,838 68.96 
Department of Defence Production (DDP Votes).............. 8,156 0.79 
Koreign Governments. deen ces. Pa <etuent iets «het 186,068 18.05 
Le BS caked MOU e |S Aes ee ey EE ie ee eR IS ee 35,421 3.44 
Federal Civil Departments and Agencies................6+008: 90,365 8.76 
OATS: Shick Be shay. iaer reer toe Rs aie tes Se sree nd 1,030, 848 100.00 


The $710,838,000 in contracts placed on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
in 1966 was 50.1 p.c. higher than the value in 1965. There were increases of $157,980,000 
in the aircraft program, $41,765,000 in the shipbuilding program, and $17,570,000 in the 
armament program, and smaller increases in the tank-automotive program and the elec- 
tronics and communications equipment program of $2,235,000 and $2,099,000, respectively. 


Contracts placed outside Canada on behalf of the Department of National Defence in 
1966 amounted to $130,403,000, which constituted 18.3 p.c. of the total net value of prime 


contracts issued. Contracts valued at $109,468,000 were placed in the United States, 
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$6,035,000 in Britain and $14,900,000 in other countries. Expenditures on contracts in 
1966 amounted to $483,657,000, an advance of 4.5 p.c. over 1965. Expenditures against 
tank-automotive programs increased by $16,647,000 or 110.5 p.c., and against aircraft 
programs by $3,162,000 or 2.0 p.c., those against electronics and communications equip- 
ment programs decreased by $1,078,000 or 1.1 p.c. 


Of the $530,729,000 in contracts issued during the first half of 1967, $343,405,000 or 
64.7 p.c. was for the Department of National Defence. Expenditures against prime 
contracts placed for that Department stood at $253,483,000. The Department of Defence 
Production placed $8,156,000 in contracts in 1966 and $6,906,000 in the first half of 1967 
against certain appropriations to assist Canadian defence industry. Revolving Fund 
contracts amounted to $42,050,000 in 1966 and $30,600,000 in the first half of 1967. 


Contracts placed for all sources other than the Departments of National Defence and. 
Defence Production votes totalled $311,854,000 in 1966, of which $186,068,000 was for 
foreign governments, $90,365,000 was for civilian departments and agencies of the Canadian 
Government, and $35,421,000 was for External Aid programs. For the first six months of | 
1967 contracts placed for foreign governments amounted to $108,550,000, for Canadian 
non-defence Government departments and agencies $57,068,000, and for External Aid 
programs $14,800,000. 


Defence Production and Development Sharing.—In 1966, United States defence 
production-sharing contracts placed with Canadian industry totalled $317,009,803, an 
increase of 22 p.c. over 1965. A major factor in the increased procurement was the sub- 
stantial success achieved by Canadian companies in competition with United States 
sources in supplying components and assemblies for major aircraft programs such as the 
C5A transport and F-111 fighter/bomber and for airborne electronic navigation and 
computer equipment. The total United States defence production-sharing procurement 
in Canada during the eight years of the program was $1,491,300,000. 


Prime contracts placed by the United States Government with the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation totalled $128,900,000 in 1966 and subcontracts received directly by 
Canadian firms were valued at $184,677,885. Other prime contracts received directly 
from the United States Government by Canadian industry and rege institutions had a 
value of $3,500,000. 


In 1966, continued assistance was given to Canadian industry under the development- 
sharing program for research and development projects of interest to the United States 
Services; 70 such contracts were in effect, with expenditure totalling $22,400,000. 


Co-operation in NATO and RDP (Research, Development and Production) 
and Defence Exports Overseas.—Canadian industry is encouraged to participate in 
supplying the defence needs of friendly European and other countries in such areas as 
aircraft, aircraft engine spares, training and navigational aids and armament and am- 
munition components. During 1966, nearly 80 Canadian firms reported the receipt of 
$78,322,000 in defence prime contracts and subcontracts from some 40 NATO and other 
countries (excluding the United States), although over 95 p.c. of this business came from 
some 13 countries. Of this total, which was an increase of 15.6 p.c. over 1965, prime > 
contracts accounted for $62,059,000 and subcontracts placed 1 in Canada by overseas de-. 
fence contractors accounted for $16,263,000. The major purchases in this group were 
for Caribou, Twin Otter, CL-41G and CL-215 aircraft, F-104G simulator spares, naviga- 
tional equipment for the F-104G and other aircraft, radio relay equipment, spares for 
vehicles, aircraft engine spares, projectiles and a Ponies contribution to the shared de- 
velopment of the AN/USD-501 surveillance drone. 


During 1966, Canadian defence contracts placed in overseas countries on behalf of 
the Canadian Armed Forces amounted to $30,071,000, consisting of $19,918,000 in prime 
contracts and $10,153,000 in subcontracts, making a balance in defence contracting of 
$48,251,000 in Canada’s favour. 
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PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CIVIL DEFENCE) 


The present arrangements for civil emergency planning in Canada took form in 1958 
following an analysis by the Canadian Government of the kind of military and civilian 
arrangements necessary to prepare the nation for the possibility of nuclear war. This 
review led to a major rearrangement of federal civil defence functions, together with an 
offer from the Federal Government to assume certain responsibilities previously borne by 
provinces and municipalities. The reorganization, which became effective Sept. 1, 1959, 


was based on the principles that (1) civil defence was properly a function or activity of 


government rather than a separate organization as such, and (2) this function should be 
divided into clearly defined tasks assigned to the appropriate levels of government, and at 
each governmental level made the responsibility of those departments or agencies best 


able to undertake and discharge them. 


The Canada Emergency Measures Organization is the federal co-ordinating agency 
for all civil emergency planning. The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order (Order 


in Council PC 1965-1041) dated June 8, 1965, defines the functions of the Canada Emer- 


gency Measures Organization, designates it as a department for administrative purposes 
and places it under the control and supervision of the Minister of Industry. Its functions 


include:— 


(1) the development of policies and a program to ensure the continuity of government in an 
emergency; 

(2) the co-ordination of civil emergency planning and training within the Federal Government; 

(3) in conjunction with provincial authorities, the development of policies and a program for 
the control of civil road transport resources; 

(4) the provision of assistance and guidance to provincial governments and municipalities in 
respect of the preparation of civil emergency measures in matters that are not the responsi- 
bility of a department of the Federal Government; 

(5) the provision of general liaison with other countries and with NATO on matters relating 
to civil emergency measures; and 

(6) the responsibility for the direction and administration of the Canadian Emergency 
Measures College at Arnprior, Ont. 


The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order also defines the civil emergency 
powers, duties and functions of the Ministers of federal departments and agencies having 
immediate responsibilities in the event of a war emergency. Included in this category 
are the Departments of Agriculture, Defence Production, External Affairs, Finance, 


Fisheries, Justice, Labour, Manpower and Immigration, National Defence, National 


Health and Welfare, Post Office, Public Works, Solicitor General and Transport and the 
Bank of Canada, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Certain emergency functions of government are a projection of normal provincial 
peacetime responsibility. The following represent responsibilities of this kind, and are 
the concern of provincial authorities with such federal assistance as may be necessary :— 


(1) preservation of law and order and the prevention of panic by the use of provincial and 
municipal police and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the Armed Services at provincial request; 

(2) control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout; 

(3) reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency 
feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or left 
their homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities; 

(4) organization and control of medical services, hospitals and public health measures; 

(5) maintenance, clearance and repair of highways; 

(6) organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 
sewerage systems; and 

(7) organization of municipal and other fire fighting services, and control over and direction 
of these services in wartime, except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where fire fighting 
services would be under the direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation. 
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PART I.—OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library, includes 
a selection of publications grouped alphabetically by author and arranged under the subject 
classifications of Biography, Country and People, Economics, External Relations, Govern- 
ment and Politics, History, Literature and the Arts, and General Reference Works. 
The selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, emphasizes the latest editions of 
books published within the past five years, and includes titles issued in either or both 
English and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 


It should be noted that, although this list is now an annual feature of the Year Book, 
it is not a cumulative presentation; it is limited to about 480 titles, necessitating the omis- 
sion of some items that appeared the preceding year to permit the inclusion of others. For 
additional titles, the reader should consult the lists of books in earlier Year Books or one 
or more of the bibliographical collections listed below under the heading “‘General Reference 
Works’, particularly the monthly or annual editions of Canadiana published by the 
National Library. 


Biography 


Barretts, Antonio. Mémoires. T.1. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1966. 448 p. 


Barrette, Antonio. Memoirs. Translated by Mare Sormont. Montreal, Beauchemin, 1966. 
384 p. 


Brat, J. R. The Pearson phenomenon. Toronto, Longmans, 1964. 210 p. 
BkécHarD, Henri. L’héroine indienne Kateri Tekakwitha. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 200 p. 
Biographies canadiennes-frangaises. 20° éd. Montréal, 1965. 1347 p. 


BisHop, W. A. The courage of the early morning, a son’s biography of a famous father: the story of Billy 
Bishop. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 211 p. 


pene C. J. Surveyors of Canada, 1867-1967. Ottawa, Canadian Institute of Surveying, 1966. 
154 p. 

Bovucuarp, T. D. Mémoires de T. D. Bouchard. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1960. 3 v. 

Brappon, Russell. Roy Thomson of Fleet Street. London, Collins, 1965. 396 p. 


Brown, Florence M. Breaking Barriers; Eric Brown and the National Gallery. Ottawa, Society 
for Art Publications, 1964. 113 p. 
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CampBELL, Marjorie Wilkins. No compromise; the story of Colonel Baker and the CNIB. Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 217 p. 

Canadian writers. FEcrivains canadiens. A biographicall dictionary edited by—un dictionnaire bio- 
graphique rédigé par Guy Sytvestre, Brandon Conron, C. F. Kurncx. New ed. rev. and 


_enl. Nouv. éd. rev. et augm. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 186 p. (Articles by French 
language authors are in French.) 


Carr, Emily. Hundreds and thousands; the journals of Emily Carr. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 
332 p. 
Coptanp, Alfred. Livingstone of the Arctic, by Dudley Copland. Ottawa, 1967. 183 p. 


DaANDURAND, Raoul. Les mémoires du sénateur Raoul Dandurand, 1861-1942. Edités par Marcel 
HAMELIN. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1967. 374 p. 

Desrosiers, L. P. Paul de Chomedey, sieur de Maisonneuve. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 322 p. 

Dictionary of Canadian biography. General editor, G. W. Brown. Directeur adjoint, Marcel 
oar Vol. 1. 1000t01700. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1965. (To be complete 
in 24 v. 

Dictionnaire biographique du Canada. General editor, G. W. Brown. Directeur adjoint, Marcel 
TrupeLt. T.1. 100041700. Québec, Presses de l’Université Laval, 1966. (L’ouvrage entier 
doit comprendre 24 v.) 


Drury, E.C. Farmer premier; memoirs of the Honourable E. C. Drury. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966. 198 p. 


- Fatmaene, Thérése. Un marquis du grand siécle, Jacques-René de Brisay de Denonville, gouverneur 
341 p. 


de la Nouvelle-France 1687-1710. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1965. 
Frereuson, Max. And now here’s Mar. New York, Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1967. 167 p. 
FrencH, Maida P. Kathleen Parlow; a portrait. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 167 p. 


Gaanon, M. A. Le ciel et l’enfer d’ Arthur Buies. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1965. 
360 p. (Vie des lettres canadiennes, 2) 

GiBERT, Heather M. Awakening continent; the life of Lord Mount Stephen. Vol. 1. 1829-91. 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen University Press, 1965. 314 p. (Vol. 2 will not be completed until the 
private papers of J. J. Hill are made available in 1981) 

Great Canadians; a century of achievement. Selected by Vincent Massry and others. Illustrated by 
Franklin Arpuckiz. Toronto, Canadian Centennial Pub. Co., 1965. 122 p. (The Canadian 
centennial library) 


Grenon, Hector. Chroniques vécues; des modestes origines d’une élite urbaine. Montréal, Editions 
de l’homme, 1966. 494 p. 

HamsietTon, Ronald. Mazo de la Roche of Jalna. Toronto, General Pub. Co., 1966. 239 p. 

Harvison, C. W. The Horsemen. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 271 p. 

Innis, Mary Quayle, ed. The clear spirit; twenty Canadian women and their times. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1966. 304 p. (Includes two chapters in French) 

Jackson, A. Y. A painter’s country; the autobiography of A. Y. Jackson. Centennial ed. Toronto, 
Clarke, Irwin, 1967. 177 p. (Reprinted with an additional chapter 1967) 


Kavanacu, Martin. La Vérendrye, his life and times; a biography and a social study of a folklore figure: 
soldier, fur trader, explorer. Brandon, 1967. 262 p. 


KIRKCONNELL, Watson. A slice of Canada; memoirs. Toronto, Published for Acadia University 
by University of Toronto Press, 1967. 393 p. 

Lapierre, J. EK. Caliza Lavallée, musicien national du Canada. Montréal, Fides; Publications de la 
Société historique de Montréal, 1966. 291 p. 

La Roqus pE Roqugsrune, Robert. Quartier Saint-Louis; récit par Robert de Roquebrune pseud. 
yeti Fides, 1966. 199 p. (Collection du nénuphar, 30) (Suite de Testament de mon 
enfance) 

Lower, A. R. M. My first seventy-five years. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 384 p. 

Lucuxovicu, Michael. A Ukrainian Canadian in Parliament; memoirs of Michael Luchkovich. 
Toronto, Ukrainian Canadian Research Foundation, 1965. 128 p. (Ukrainian Canadian Re- 
search Foundation. The Canadian centennial series, 2) 

MacGrecor, J.G. Peter Fidler: Canada’s forgotten surveyor, 1769-1822. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966. 265 p. 

MENaRD, Jean. Xavier Marmier et le Canada, avec des documents inédits; relations franco-canadiennes 
au X. i *siécle. Québec, Presses del’ Université Laval, 1967. 210p. (Vie des lettres canadien- 
nes, 4 


Mircuett, Estelle. Messire Pierre Boucher (écuyer), seigneur de Boucherville, 1622-1717. Montréal, 
Beauchemin, 1967. 389 p. 


Nouieax. I, Nuligak. Translated from the Eskimo by Maurice Metaver. IIlus. by ExKootTak. 
Toronto, P. Martin Associates, 1966. 208 p. 


Oster, E, B. La Salle. Don Mills, Longmans, 1967. 266 p. 
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Our living tradition. First to fifth series. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1957-65. 5 v. in 
4. (Public lectures given at Carleton University on prominent Canadians) 


Peake, F. A. The bishop who ate his boots; a biography of Isaac O. Stringer. Toronto, Anglican 
Church of Canada, 1966. 190 p. 

PrrreR, Kathleen D. James Wilson Morrice. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 101 p. 

Power, C.G. A party politician; the memoirs of Chubby Power. Ed. by Norman Warp. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1966. 419 p. 

Rivey, Very Rev. C. E. Derwyn Trevor Owen, Primate of All Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
1966. 175 p. 

ScHut., J. J. Laurier; the first Canadian. Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 658 p. 

SHERMAN, Patrick. Bennett by Paddy Sherman. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1966. 316 p. 

Surive, F. N. Charles Mair; literary nationalist. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1965. 
309 p. 

Stmcoz, Elizabeth P. Diary. Ed. by Mary Quayle Innis. With illus. from the original ms. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 223 p. 

Sissons, C. B. Nil alienum; the memoirs of C. B. Sissons. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1964. 260 p. 
Sxe.tton, O. D. Life and times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt. Ed. and with an introd. by Guy 
Macitean. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1966. 293 p. (The Carleton library, no. 26) 
Sxetton, O. D. Life and letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Ed. by D. M. L. Farr. (Abridged ed.) 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 2v. (The Carleton library, no. 21-22) 

Stuman, Norma. Poundmaker. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 301 p. 

STerANSsON, Vilhjalmur. Discovery; the autobiography of Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 411 p. 

Stusss, R. St. G. Four recorders of Rupert’s Land; a brief survey of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
courts of Rupert’s Land. Winnipeg, Peguis Publishers, 1967. 192 p. 

Tuomson, D.C. Louis St. Laurent: Canadian. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 564 p. 

Watuace, W.S.,ed. The Macmillan dictionary of Canadian biography. 3ded. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1963. 822 p. 


Who’s who in Canadian Jewry, 1965. Compiled by the Canadian Jewish Literary Foundation. 
Montreal, Jewish Institute of Higher Research, Central Rabbinical Seminary of Canada, 
1965. 525 p. 


Witeress, D. L. Memoirs. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 190 p. 


WorRTHINGTON, Larry. ‘‘Worthy’’; a biography of Major-General F. F. Worthington, C.B., M.C., 
M.M. Toronto, Macmillan, 1961. 236 p. 


Country and People 


ABRAHAMSON, Una. God bless our home; domestic life in nineteenth century Canada. Toronto, Burns 
and MacEachern, 1966. 233 p. 


ARSENAULT, Bona. Histoire et généalogie des Acadiens. Québec, Conseil de la vie francaise en 
Amérique, 1965. 2v. 


ARSENAULT, Bona. History of the Acadians. Québec, Conseil de la vie francaise en Amérique, 
1966. 265 p. (Translation and revision of the historical part of Histoire et généalogie des 
Acadiens) 


Association canadienne des éducateurs de langue francaise. Hsquisses du Canada francais. Montréal, 
Fides, 1967. 450 p. 


Association canadienne des éducateurs de langue francaise. Facets of French Canada. Montréal, 
Fides, 1967. 450 p. 


Avupet, L.-P., et Gautuier, Armand. Le systéme scolaire du Québec; organisation et fonctionnement. 
Montréal, Beauchemin, 1967. 235 p. 


BELKIN, Simon. Through narrow gates; a review of Jewish immigration, colonization and immigrant 
aid work in Canada (1840-1940). Montreal, Canadian Jewish Congress and the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association, 1966. 235 p. 


Beny, W.R. R. To everything there is a season; Roloff Beny in Canada. Essays, poems and journals 
ed. by Milton Witson. Don Mills, Longmans, 1967. 324 p. 181 illus. 


Bovuuizon, Guy, et Apams, Geoffrey. Canada, 20éme siécle—20th century. Texte francais de Guy 
Bovuuizon. English text by Geoffrey Apams. Paris, Editions de la Pensée moderne; Mont- 
réal, Beauchemin, 1964. lv. 


Canada. Dept. of the Secretary of State. The arms, flags and floral emblems of Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1967. 80 p. 
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Canada. Ministére du secrétariat d’état. Les armoiries, drapeauz et emblémes floraux du Canada. 
Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. 80 p. 


Canada. National Film Board. Canada, a year of the land. Executive producer, Lorraine Monx. 
Text, Bruce Hurcuison. Design, Allan FLemine. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 260 illus. 


Canada. Office national du film. Canada, du temps qui passe. Producteur exécutif, Lorraine 
Monk. Texte, Jean Sarrazin. Maquette, Allan Fremina. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine, 1967. 260 ill. 


CHALMERS, J. W. Schools of the Foothills Province; the story of public education in Alberta. Toronto, 
Published for the Alberta Teachers’ Association by University of Toronto Press, 1967. 489 p. 


Cuark, 8. D. The suburban society. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1966. 233 p. 


Crioutier, Eugéne. Le Canada sans passeport; regard libre sur un pays en quéte de sa réalité. Mont- 
réal, Editions HMH, 1967. 2v. 


_ Commission on the Financing of Higher Education. Financing higher education in Canada; being 
the report of a Commission to the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. 98 p. 


Commission sur le financement de l’enseignement supérieur au Canada. Le financement de l’en- 
seignement supérieur au Canada; rapport d’une commission d’enquéte a l’ Association des univer- 
sités et colléges du Canada. Québec, Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1965. 112 p. 


CreicHTon, Luella. The elegant Canadians. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 176 p. 


Dessarats, P. H. The state of Quebec; a journalist’s view of the quiet revolution. Toronto, McClel- 
land and Stewart, 1965. 188 p. 


De Votri, C. P. The Niagara Peninsula; a pictorial record. Montreal, Dev-Sco Publications, 1966. 
259 p. (Distributed by Longmans, Canada) 


Dro.et, Antonio. Les bibliothéques canadiennes, 1604-1960. Montréal, Cercle du livre de France, 
1965. 234 p. 


Eeaurston, Wilfrid. Canada’s nuclear story. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1965. 368 p. 


Geological Survey of Canada. Banff National Park: how nature carved its splendour, by D. M. Batrp. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 307 p. 


Gute, Margaret. A history of education: thought and practice. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1966. 443 p. 


Goprrey, W. EB. The birds of Canada. Colour illus. by J. A. Crossy, line drawings by 8. D. Mac- 
ae Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 428 p. (National Museum of Canada. Bull. no. 
203 


GrirritHs, Garth. Boating in Canada; practical piloting and seamanship. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1966. 328 p. 


Harris, R.8., ed. Changing patterns of higher education. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1966. 106 p. 


Harris, R. 8. Quiet evolution; a study of the educational system of Ontario. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1967. 168 p. 


Harvey, J. C. Visages du Québec. Photos de Marcel Cognac. Montréal, Cercle du livre de 
France, 1965. 202 p. 


Harvey, J. C. The many faces of Quebec. Translated by Alta Lind Coox. Photos by Marcel 
Coaenac. Toronto, Macmillan, 1966. 202 p. 


Ieuavuer, Edith. The new people; the Eskimo’s journey into our time. Garden City, N.Y., Double- 
day, 1966. 205 p. (About Canadian Eskimos) 


Kemp, V. A. M. Scarlet and Stetson; the Royal North-West Mounted Police on the prairies. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1964. 280 p. 


Kesterton, W.H. A history ofjournalism in Canada. Foreword by Wilfrid EGcGieston. Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 304 p. (The Carleton library, no. 36) 


Kristsanson, Wilhelm. The Icelandic people in Manitoba. Winnipeg, Wallingford Press, 1965. 
Dt Ds 


Larortune, Francois. Ov la lumiére chante. Photos, F. Larortune. Textes, Gilles VIGNEAULT. 
Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1966. 1 v. en majeure part. ill. (La ville de Québec) 


Lanspowneg, J. F., and Livineston, J. A. Birds of the northern forest. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966. 247 p. 


LaPierRE, Laurier, ed. French-Canadian thinkers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Montreal, 
McGill University Press, 1966. 117 p. (Four o’clock lectures, 1) 


LapreRRE, Laurier. Québec: hier et aujourd’hui. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967, 306 p. 
Laskin, R. J., ed. Social problems; a Canadian profile. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1964. 472 p. 


Lem, A. H., and Scorr, W. B. Fishes of the Atlantic coast of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1966. 485 p. (Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Bull. no. 155) 


McAutister, R.I.,ed. Newfoundland and Labrador, the first fifteen years of Confederation. St. John’s, 
Dicks, 1966. 247 p. 
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MacDermor, H. E. One hundred years of medicine in Canada, 1867-1967. Toronto, McClelland 
and Stewart, 1967. 224 p. 


MacEwan, J. W. G. Entrusted to my care. Saskatoon, Modern Press, 1966. 269 p. (On conser-— 
vation) 


McGratu, W. T., ed. Crime and its treatment in Canada. Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 510 p. 


McLzan, E. D. The living past of Montreal. Le passé vivant de Montréal. Version francaise de 
Paul Rousset. Montreal, McGill University Press, 1964. 1 v. (unpaged) (text bilingual) 


MacLennan, Hugh. The colour of Canada. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 126 p. 


Masters, D.C. C. Protestant church colleges in Canada; a history. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1966. 225 p. (Studies in the history of higher education in Canada, 4) 


Mexancon, Claude. Légendes indiennes du Canada. Montréal, Editions du jour, 1967. 160 Dp. 


Me.uinG, John. Fight to a future: the native peoples of Canada. Toronto, Anglican Church of Canada 
and United Church of Canada, 1967. 150 p. 


MiertscuinG, J. A. Frozen ships; the Arctic diary of Johann Miertsching, 1850-1854. Trans. and ~ 
with introd. and notes by L. H. Neatsy. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 254 p. 


Morr, J. S.,ed. The Cross in Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 247 p. 


MontrEAL. L’dge d’or/The golden years. English text by Leonard L. Knorr. Texte franeais de 
Huguette Laviguzur. Photos by Armour Lanpry. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1965. 192 p. 


National Conference on Canadian Slavs. Slavs in Canada; proceedings. 1st; 1965. Edmonton, 
Inter-University Committee on Canadian Slavs, 1966. 171 p. biennial (Includes one paper in 
French) 


Neatsy, L. H. Conquest of the last frontier. Don Mills, Ont., Longmans, 1966. 425 p. (History 
of Arctic exploration in the nineteenth century) 


NicHotson, G. W. L. The White Cross in Canada; a history of St. John Ambulance. Montreal, 
Harvest House, 1967. 206 p. 


Norman, William. Portrait of a period: a collection of Notman photographs, 1856 to 1916. Ed. by 
AP Bee Harper and Stanley Tricas. Montreal, McGill University Press, 1967. 1 v. 
chiefly illus. 


Parkin, J. H. Bell and Baldwin; their development of aerodromes at Baddeck, Nova Scotia. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1964. 555 p. 


Prrcivat, W. P. The lure of Quebec. Rev.ed. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1965. 217 p. 
Peterson, R.L. The mammals of eastern Canada. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1966. 465 p. 


Porter, J. A. The vertical mosaic; an analysis of social class and power in Canada. Toronto, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1965. 626 p. (Studies in the structure of power; decision-making in 
Canada, 2) : 


Potvin, Berthe. La vie des Canadiens-francais au début du siécle. Montréal, Agence de distribution 
populaire, 1966. 126 p. 


Québec (Ville) Université Laval. Faculté des sciences de l’éducation. L’éducation dans un Québec 


en évolution. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1966. 245p. (Les Dossiers pédagogiques 
de Laval 1) 


Recherches sociographiques. Colloque. 3°, Québec, 1966. Le pouvoir dans la société canadienne- 
frangaise. Ouvrage réalisé sous la direction de Fernand Dumont et Jean-Paul Monrminy. 
Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1966. 252 p. 


Ricumonp, A. H. Post-war immigrants in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1967. 
320 p. (Canadian studies in sociology, 2) 


Roya Society or Canapa. Pioneers of Canadian science; symposium presented in 1964. Les pion- 
niers de la science canadienne; colloque présenté er 1964. Ed. by G. F. G. Strantey. Toronto, - 
University of Toronto Press, 1966. 146 p. (Its ‘“‘Studia varia’ series, 9) 


Russew., Franklin. The secret islands. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 238 p. (De- 
scription of islands off the eastern coast of Canada and Newfoundland) 


Sack, B. G. History of the Jews in Canada. Rev.ed. Translated by Ralph Novex. Montreal, 
Harvest House, 1965. 299 p. 


SLoBoDIn, Richard. Metis of the Mackenzie District. Ottawa, Canadian Research Centre for 
Anthropolcgy, Saint-Paul University, 1966. 175 p. 


Steactz, EH. W. R. Science in Canada; selections from the speeches of H. W. R. Steacie. Ed. by J. D. 
Bassirr. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1965. 198 p. 


Sytvestre, Guy, éd. Structures sociales du Canada francais; études de membres de la Section I de la 
Société royale du Canada. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval; Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1966. 120 p. 


TuisttE, M. W. The inner ring; the early history of the National Research Council of Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1966. 435 p. 
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THomson, D. W. Men and meridians; the history of surveying and mapping in Canada. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1966-67. 2v. (Issued by the Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources) 
TxHorNToN, Mildred V. Indian lives and legends. Vancouver, Mitchell Press, 1966. 301 p. 


Toronto. Royal Ontario Museum. Modesty to mod; dress and underdress in Canada, 1780-1967; 
catalogue of 100 items in the exhibition, May 17 to September 4, 1967. Toronto, 1967. 71 p. 


Toueas, Gérard. La francophonie en péril. Montréal, Cercle du livre de France, 1967. 181 p. 


Turek, Victor. Poles in Manitoba. Foreword by William J. Rosz. Toronto, Polish Research 


Institute in Canada, 1967. 339 p. (Polish Research Institute in Canada. Studies, 5) 


Van Der AA, Hans. Moxtréal. Texte francais par Robert CHoquertn. English text by Leslie 
Roserts. Montréal, Mditions Leméac, 1965. lv. (non paginé) 


Witus, N. P. Canadian scenery by N. P. Willis. Illustrated from drawings by W. H. Barter. 
Facsim.ed. Toronto, P. Martin, 1967. 2 v. 


~Wuson, D. J. The Church grows in Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 224 p. 
_Yuzyx, Paul. Ukrainian Canadians; their place and role in Canadian life. Toronto, Ukrainian 


Canadian Business and Professional Federation, 1967. 104 p. 


Yuzyx, Paul. Les Canadiens-Ukrainiens; leur place et leur role dans la vie canadienne. ‘Traduit de 
l’anglais par Bernard Nicotav. Winnipeg, Association ukrainienne des lecteurs (Prosvital), 
- 1967. 99p. 


Economics 


Bratr, C. L. Canada’s natural wealth. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1964. 160 p. 


Boxpt, J. R. The winning of nickel; its geology, mining, and extractive metallurgy. Toronto, Longmans, 
1967. 487 p. 


Bonin, Bernard. L’investissement étranger ad long terme au Canada: ses caractéres et ses effets sur 
l’ économie canadienne. Avec annexe sur les systémes internationaux de points de base. Mont- 
réal, Presses de 1’Ecole des hautes études commerciales, 1966. 462p. (Problémes économiques 
contemporains, 3) 


Brovuitietre, Benoit. Les industries manufacturiéres du Canada. Rééd. mise 4, jour et augm. 
Montréal, Ecole des hautes études commerciales, 1965. ,181 p. (Montréal. Ecole des hautes 
études commerciales. Institut d’économie appliquée. Etude n° 10) 


Brown, J. J. Ideas in exile; a history of Canadian invention. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1967. 372 p. 


Cairns, J. P., and Brnnammer, H., eds. Canadian banking & monetary policy, recent readings. 
Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1965. 377 p. 


Canapa. Commission royale d’enquéte sur la fiscalité. Rapport. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
Ore Ox. 


Canava. Royal Commission on Tazation. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 7 v. 


Carrotuers, A. W. R. Collective bargaining law in Canada. Toronto, Butterworths, 1965. 553 p. 


Congrés des relations industrielles de 1’ Université Laval. 20°, Québec, 1965. Le code du travail 
du Québec (1965). Québec, Presses de l’ Université Laval, 1965. 271 p. 


Crispo, J. H.G. International unionism; a study in Canadian- American relations. Toronto, McGraw- 
Hill, 1967. 327 p. 


Currin, A. W. Canadian transportation economics. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1967. 
719 p. 


Denison, Merrill. Canada’s first bank; a history of the Bank of Montreal. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966-67. 2v. 


Denison, Merrill. La premiére banque au Canada; histoire de la banque de Montréal. Traduit par 
Paul A. Horavuertin. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1966-67. 2 v. 

Duara, N. K. These Canadians; a sourcebook of marketing and socio-economic facts. Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 749 p. 


Drummonp, I. M. The Canadian economy; organization and development. Homewood, IIll., R. D. 
Irwin, 1966. 146 p. 


Dus, J. F. The intercity electric railway industry in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1966. 118 p. (Canadian studies in economics, 18) 


-Eastersrook, W. T., and Warxins, M. H., eds. Approaches to Canadian economic history; a selec- 


tion of essays. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 292 p. (The Carleton library, no. 31) 


Eastman, H.C., and Styxort, S. The tariff and competition in Canada. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 
400 p. 


Firestone, O. J. Broadcast advertising in Canada; past and future growth. Ottawa, University of 
Ottawa Press, 1966. 358 p. (Social science studies, no. 3) (Includes some text in French) 


Freestone, O. J. The economic implications of advertising. Toronto, Methuen, 1967. 210 p. 
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Section 2.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 


~ such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 


and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada asa whole. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the improve- 
ment of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, 
questions on forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good examples. 


Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; the 
Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission; and the National Film Board. The Departments of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Energy, 
Mines and Resources, and such agencies as the National Museums of Canada, the National 
Library, and the National Research Council, while not thus classed, are interested in the 
dissemination of information to a greater extent than most of the remaining government 
departments, although several of the latter have publicity branches. 


Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. Inquiries to federal 
sources for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a general rule to the 
individual departments and agencies of government which are listed, with their functions, 
at pp. 127-149 of this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial efforts may be directed 
to the provincial government department concerned. Inquiries about the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories should be addressed to the Northern Administration Branch, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, has charge of the sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government 
of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public 
documents and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions 
to receive them. ‘The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government 
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publications made in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and 
Stationery Act and Sect. 7(e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to 
date and approved by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 


In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer issues the Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications which records for the information of the public service, libraries, 
etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon release. Those authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the Daily 
Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase an annual subscription 
to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publi- 
cations, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, public documents and papers 
not of a confidential nature published at government expense, an Annual Catalogue (in - 
January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional 
catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 


The Queen’s Printer is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee; the Organization of American States (Pan American Union); the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the New Zealand Government; the International 
Labour Organization; the World Meteorological Organization; and the International 
Telecommunication Union. 


Canadian Government and international organizations publications may be obtained - 
from the Canadian Government bookshops located in Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto, Mont- 
real Winnipeg and Vancouver (see imprint on the reverse side of the title page), or by 
mail from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics acts as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. 
Reports of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and 
Official Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the 
institutions and economic and social development of Canada. 


DBS publications are listed with their prices in the DBS section of the Queen’s 
Printer’s Catalogues of Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and 
Weekly Bulletin, prepared by the Information Division and available free of charge, are 
designed to serve persons wishing to keep closely informed on the full range of published 
information issued by the Bureau. Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders 
for single copies should be addressed to the Publications Distribution Unit, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of 
a cheque or money order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada; subscription 
order forms may be procured from the same source. 


Provincial Government Publications.—Most provincial government publications 
may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland............. St. John’s Ontario. . & venin Sado. Toronto 
Prince Edward Island..... Charlottetown Manitoba...) eet a eee Winnipeg 
Nova De0tigs >). .at Ae. Sos Halifax Saskatchewan............. Regina 
New Brunswick........... Fredericton UNIDEYUA. sates c ee eee Edmonton 


Qdebecs igs foie a ol tt Quebec British Columbia......... Victoria 
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Nore.—In the ‘‘Federal Data’ column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 


source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 

Dept. of Defence Production 
Information Division 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 


Public Relations and Information 
Services 


- Dept. of Finance 


er Se 


Information Service 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
_. ment 
Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
7 Development 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Information and Promotion Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Information Services 


Dept. of National Revenue 


Taxation Division, Information 
Service 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


Trade Publicity Branch 
National Library 


Queen’s Printer (Canada Gazette, 
Statutes of Canada, annual, 
monthly and sectional cata- 
logues) 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


' Dept. of Agriculture 


Information Division 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
farm houses) 

Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 

Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division (information on 
Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Administration) 

Dept. of Industry 

Machinery Branch 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
farm loans) 

Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage 
loans; Farm Machinery Syndi- 
cates Credit Act loans) 

National Research Council 

Prairie Regional Laboratory Sas- 


katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 


National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces, appli- 
cation should be made to: Nfld., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 


BROAD GENERAL 
N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 


O.aoeed : N.B., Dept. of Natural Resources, 
NFORM. TION Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. of 
S Industry and Commerce, Bureau of 


Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, Game 

° and Fish; Ont., Treasury Dept., 
RCES:, Finance and Economics Division, 
aoe or Dept. of Tourism and Information; 

i Man., Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce or Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary; Sask., Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce or Executive Council; 
Alta., Government Publicity Bu- 
reau; B.C., Dept. of Industrial 
Development, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 


aie ane 
A Pip 


ia 
i LAN = 


INSTITUTIONS 


ey 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 


culture 
AGRICULTURE Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Information and 


General and 
Farming 


Research Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch and Informa- 
tion Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and sph Go ks 
Development 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Polar Continental Shelf Project 
Observatories Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Public Works ARCTIC 
Operations Directorate 
Planning Directorate 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation, supply) 
Information Services 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Museums of Canada 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, building in the 
North, snow and ice) 
Public Archives (history) 
National Film Board 


es 


National Gallery of Canada (collec- Picasa Sar 
tions, exhibitions of works of N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
art) ; N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 

Canada Council TV vavelBuean 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Que.:—Dept. "of @uleuraleai eae 
Development ‘ ARTS Ont.:—Province of Ontario Council 

Northern Administration Branch Performing faricBedActe 
D Ceagoe ni eae only) and Man.:—Manitoba Arts Council 

CPE LOR pe Cres AFY AOA OEa te ° Sask.:—Saskatchewan Arts Board 
National Arts Centre Visual (Education) 


National Library (books) Alta: -—Dent_ cot 

Queen’s Printer (National Gallery taiy A@uliiral Develd aaa 
exhibition catalogues, repro- Bitnek 2 
eure s paintings, coloured B.C.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
slides, etc. munity Programmes Branch 


Provincial Secre- 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited | ee + terits oe renee ine 
(research studies, sale of radio- ra ae Sts, 


qeotebes) sources Management 
aC EO DES The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
Atomic Energy Control Board miscbiniof Oneane 


(policy, regulations) Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- ATOMIC merce, Manitoba Development 
sources : ; 
: Authority, Manitoba Research 
ee peepee of Canada ENERGY Coan 
ines Branc : : F 3 
Eldorado Mining and _ Refining ee of Manitoba, Physics 
oe f I Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Queen's Printer (agent for Inter- Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
national Atomic! Energy Agency B.C.:—University of British Colum- 
publications) } [ so 
Dept. of Transport ( 
Civil Aviation Branch (control; 
licensing; airports and air navi- 
gation facilities) 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Air Transport Committee 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Aerospace Branch . : 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


sources and Resources ; 

oo Sues, and Aeronautical Quer eeeas Government Air 
arts Division ervices 

Dept. of Industry AVIATION Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Aerospace Branch 


Forest Protection Branch 


get 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
National Museums of Canada 
National Research Council 
National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 
Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation publications) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Finance (for banking; also 
small business loans) 


Dept. of Insurance (for trust and ( 


loan business; also administers 
the Small Loans Act) 
Post Office Department, 
an 
Dominion Bureaw of Statistics 


Savings 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Library (information re 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
bibliographies of other countries) 

National Gallery of Canada (infor- 
mation on art books and 
periodicals) 

National Research Council 

National Science Library (informa- 
tion re identification and location 
of scientific serials and research 


reports) 

Queen’s Printer (Official Classifi- 
cation of Canadian Government 
Publications; annual, monthly 


and sectional catalogues) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Information Division (for statis- 
tical publications) 


, 
+ | BANKRUPTCY 
| 


Subject 


AVIATION—concl. 


Sources for Provincial Data 
athe DA et ce ab a 


Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Transportation Branch 


[2 


Ree Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 


BANKING 

Trust and Loan 4 
Companies 

Foreign Exchange 


i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 4 


 NAgs: 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
Office 
Ontario Development Corporation 
Dept. of Financial and Commercial 
Affairs 
Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
Manitoba Development Fund 
Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration 
Office of the Provincial Treasurer 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
Dept. of Attorney General, Alberta 
Security Commission 


| Bee :—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 


of Trust Companies 


oie of Justice 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 

Que.:—Minister of Justice 

Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 


Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 


mercial Affairs 


Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Legislative Librarian 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Education, 
Provincial Librarians 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Library 
Man.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 


vincial Librarian 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission (formerly CBC) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 


cation Corporation 
Dept. of Industry 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Ne 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, building stand: 
ards) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board 

Canadian Standards Association 

Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act: Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Northern Administration Branch 

Dept. of Industry 

Materials Branch 
Wood Products Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Employment Stabilization Branch 
(Do-it-now program and munic- 
ipal winter works) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Public Works 
Design Directorate 
Dept. of Transport 
Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans Land 
Act) 

Farm Credit Corporation 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Industrial Materials Branch 
Dept. of Industry 


Chemicals Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and | 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
National Film Board 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Scanian Ptah st taaleadil ihe NEE A bs a) TS 


BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


Sources same as for “Old Age 


Assistance” 


Pe eetncccece, Provincial Police, 
Radio Communications Branch 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Tererite. Radio Station CJRT- 
BROADCASTING Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 

Communications Division 
Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
operated by Alberta Government 

| Telephones 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
[ Water Resources, Radio Section 


Radio and 


Television 


Nfid., N.B.:—Depts. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Dept. of Labour 
Nova Scotia Housing Commission 
Que. :—Farm Credit Bureau, Family 
Housing Division 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory 
Inspection Branch 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of inducers and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


BUILDING { 


CONSTRUCTION 


( Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 
tion 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Development 
Authority 


CHEMICALS 
CITIZENSHIP 


Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

B.C.:—British Columbia Research 
Council 


Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


See also and Citizenship 


“Population” 


es 
a 


Emergency Measures Organization 
Dept. of Defence Production Emergency Measures Organiza- 
Emergency Supply Planning CIVIL | tion 


Dept. of Trade and = 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 


Branc 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Emergency Health Services 
Emergency Welfare Services 


Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Emergency Measures Orga- 
nization 

Sask.:—Emergency Measures Ore 
ganization 

Executive Council 

Alta.:—Emergency Measures Organ- 
ization 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 


ment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division (studies for Canada 
land inventory) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for World 
Meteorological Organization 
publications) 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Man. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Hydrology 
Division 


ue.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Meteorological Bureau 


~ 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
ept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept., of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
ines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 


Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 


ffairs 
Peet Investigation and COMBINES 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 

mission 


Q 
Di 
c 
rie nN 
ls) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


Dept. of Transport ment 
Telecommunications and Electron- Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
ics Branch (radio aids, aero- sioners 
nautical and marine navigation) P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Information Services Bureau 
Meteorological Branch Dept. of Public Works 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
tion Corporation Public Utilities 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- COM- N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 


Travel Bureau 
Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 


sion (formerly CBC) 
Canadian Transport Commission 


MUNICATIONS 


Railway Committee See also Communications 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern ey om ss Ont.:—Ontario Telephone Service 
Development Postal Service Commission 
Northern Administration Branch Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 
(Y. T. and N.W.T.) Communications Branch 
Dept. of Industry Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Electrical and Electronics Branch Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Queen’s Printer (agent for Interna- Telephones 
tional Telecommunication Union Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 
publications) phones 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics eS :—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
port 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 
Information and Technical Ser- 
vices Division (rural economic 
development) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(social welfare and recreation) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Division (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board 


J 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch, Canadian Wildlife 
Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Information Division 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
meni 
Information and Technical 
Services Division 
National Capital Commission 
National Museums of Canada 


National Film Board 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs (Great Seal of Canada, 
etc.) 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Library of Parliament 

Public Archives 

Queen’s Printer (Statutes of Canada, 
Hansard, Organization of the 
Government of Canada Hand- 
book, etc.) 


oe 


COMMUNITY 4 Man.: 


PLANNING 


CONSERVATION 


CONSTITUTION 


~— 


Sources for Provincial Data 


bearer of Municipal Affairs 
and Housing ‘ 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Industrial Development Bureau 
Economic Advisory Council 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Urban Develop- 
ment and Municipal Affairs, 
Planning Branch : 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning’ Board 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Town and Rural Planning 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Regional Planning Division 
| Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 


ning Board 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and — 
Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re 


Pinter pe of Mines, Agriculture, 


tion Authorities Branch 
Ontario Agricultural College, 


4 sources Management, Conserva- 


Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Conservation Educa- 
tion Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


All Provinces except Nfld., Que. and 
B Depts. of Attorney 


General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
Affairs 
B.C. :—Provincial Secretary 


CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 


Consumer 


= —————— 
<< ae age Be Ne a 


ffairs 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (in- 
dexes) 


Price Indexes N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
See also 


Dept. of Consumer and min Ge} 
| “Cost of Living” 


) 


Se Reh: gy i 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Corporations Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo co-operatives) 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 
consumer price index) 


~ 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 3 


Indian Affairs Branch 
National Parks 
Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
Office of the Design Adviser 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


and_ Historic 


only) 
National Gallery of Canada (reference 
library, films) 
National Library (books) 
National Museums of Canada 
Public Archives 
Queen’s Printer (UNESCO coloured 


slides 
National Film Board 


See 


Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Board 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Subject 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


COST OF LIVING 


See also 


“Consumer 
Affairs” 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND =>: 
HANDICRAFTS 


CRIME AND 


DELINQUENCY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 


( Nfld. :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Co-operatives Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Co- 
operative and Credit Union 
Services Branch 
Office of the Provincial Treasurer 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Co-aperative Ac- 
tivities Branch 
ims :—Attorney General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance, Economic 
Adviser 

Ont.:—Treasury Dept., Finance and 
Economics Division 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Business Research 

4 Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Development, Alberta Bureau 
of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


( Nfid.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 


ment 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and Indus- 


try 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Home Economics Service 
Ontario Gift Foundation 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Con- 
tinuing Education Branch 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 


( All Provinces except Nfld. :—Depts. 
of Attorney General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
P.E.I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public Wel- 


fare 
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Que. :—Dept. of Family and Social 


CRIME AND Welfare 
DELIN QUENCY— Dept. of Youth 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
concluded Bureau of Statistics 
he Dept. of Reform Institutions 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Dept. of Justice 

Criminal Law Section 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division | 


National Film Board ] 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown corporations apply 
as follows:— 3 
Nfld.:-—Dept. of Justice _ 
Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry ~ 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
CORPORATIONS dustry, Treasury Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Office of the Provincial 
Treasurer 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
[ velopment 
B.C.:—Attorney General’s. Dept. 


See pp. 140-149 of this volume for a 
list of Crown corporations giving the 
functions of each and the Cabinet CROWN 
Minister through whom each reports 
to Parliament. 


and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, © 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Products Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 


: for B.C.) 
Food Research Institute 3 
Genedian Dairy Commision DAIRYING | {Qos Devt, of Aedcalur a 
Dept. of Industry ieee ’ iry 


Food Products Branch D f Ind dc 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce ye ¢ of brad - Om nea 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch M sae 6 2 Fa ee Dai 
National Film Board ; ENE F eet of Agriculture, Dairy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Sask. :—Dept...of wAgriculigie mean 
} [ mal Industry Branch 

Milk Control Board 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance CURRENCY 
Royal Canadian Mint 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics"’ 


ee of Netiggst Defence 
nformation Service 
Defence Research Board DEFENCE 
Dept. of Defence Production See also 
Canadian Commercial Corporation eres, ri 
Canadian Arsenals Limited Civil Defence 
Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 


v 


iQaeciraseiys of Public Welfare, 
The Old Age Assistance Board 
P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director 
of Disabled Persons Allowances 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


Eee ne ee and Blind Assistance 
oar 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare ALLOWANCES Que. :—Dept. of Family and Social 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


J Welfare, Social Allowances Com- 


mission 
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mt of ut ran Affairs (war } si ried ed mane i bea 
isabled veterans ervices, Family Benefits Branc 
DISABLED Man.:—Dept. of Welfare, The Old 


PERSONS edb brea tes mad pied Per- 
utes sons owances Boar 
Hail ha din Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director 
COnenae of Public Assistance 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Pensions Board 
| BS Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Division for the Aged 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 


velopment 


Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 


N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Advisory 
Council 

Ont.:—Treasury Dept., Finance 


ECONOMIC 4 and Economics Division 


Economic Council of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
_ Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Resource and Economic Develop- 
ment Group 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Program Evaluation Branch 
Dept. of Secretary of State (financial 
support to post-secondary educa- 
tion) 


Man.:—Dept. of Urban Develop- 
ment and Municipal Affairs, 
Planning Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 

ommerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


PLANNING 


Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation Nfld.: 


Dept. of Economic Develop- 


Dept. of Agriculture ment 
Economics Branch Dept. of Community and Social 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate | - Development 
Affairs P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Research Division, Consumer Natural Resources 
Branch N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Dept. of Defence Production Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
Economics and Statistics Branch N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources dustry 
Mineral Resources Division Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
Dept. of Finance : merce, Economic Research Bu- 
Financial Affairs Division reau, Bureau of Statistics, In- 
Dept. of Fisheries dustrial Commission Branch 
Economics Service Ont.:—Treasury Dept., Finance and 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- Economics Division 
velopment Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
Information and Technical Services ment 
Division Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern nomics and Statistics Branch 


: evelopment, " Dept. of Mumicinp) eat. Com- 
ndian airs Branc munity Planning Branc 

Northern Administration Branch ECONOMIC Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Resource and Economic Develop- AND SOCIAL 4 Research Foundation of Ontario 


ment Group 
Dept. of Industry 
Office of the Economic Adviser 
Office of the Industrial Research 


RESEARCH Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce, Business Research Branch 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Manitoba Economic Consultative 


Adviser Board 
Dept. of Labour Office of the Provincial Treasurer 
Public Relations and Information Dept. of Agriculture, Economic 
rvices Division 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration Sask. :—Executive Council 
Research Branch Economic Advisory and Planning 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare Board 
Research and Statistics Directorate Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Public Works Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
Planning Directorate operative Development, Re- 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce search and Statistical Division 
Economics Branch Centre for Community Studies, 
Dept. of Transport University of Saskatchewan 
Transportation Policy and Re- Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 


search Branch velopment 
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Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Public Archives (early data) 


Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO, | ECONOMIC 


AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH—conel. 


Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee and OECD publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion (formerly CBC) (educa- 
tional broadcasts) 
Dept. of Finance (Canada Student 
Loans Act) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 
Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Manpower Program Support 
Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Education (service 
dependants’ schools) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Secretary of State (pay- 
ments to provinces for post- 
secondary education support) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
National Capital Commission 
Information and Historical Divi- 


EDUCATION 


See also 


‘‘Motion Pictures’’ 
and ‘Photographic 
Material”’ 


sion 

National Gallery of Canada (lectures, 
tours, films) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Research Council 

Office for Economic Studies on 

Research and Development 
(science and engineering students 
registered in Canadian graduate 
schools) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO 


publications) 


Library of Parliament 


Chief Electoral Office 
Public Archives 


ELECTIONS 


Dept. of Industry 
Area Development Agency 
National Energy Board 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division 
Northern Canada Power Commis- 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


sion 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Group 
Water Resources Branch 
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| B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and ommerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


—~ —— 


All Provinces: 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 


of La- 
bour, Apprenticeship Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Director of 
Apprenticeship 


| 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


| Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Chief Returning Officer 
Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Of- 
ficers 
eeesite Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 


tive Councils 


Nfld. :—Newfoundland and Labrador 
Power Commission 
P.E.1.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.: issi 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
{ zation, Rural Electrification Bu- 


reau 
Ont.: 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro 
Winnipeg City Hydro 
Sask. : 
poration 
ea 


Dow Authority 


se aa Foal oe 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
ESKIMOS 
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Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Division 
(Canada Manpower Centres) 
Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Queen’s Printer (agent for ILO 
publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Development 


Northern Administration Branch 
(education, welfare, handicrafts, 
livelihood) 

Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
~ (health and _ hospital veers 
National Museums of Canada 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (housing exhibits) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Information and Promotion Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Defence 
gees of Exhibitions and Dis- 
pla 
Dept. of ? National Health and Welfare 
Information Division 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Canadian War Museum 
‘National Capital Commission 
National Museums of Canada 
National Museum of Human 


EXHIBITIONS 


History 

National Museum of Natural 
History 

National Museum of Science and 
Technology 


National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 


Trade Publicity Branch 


EXPORT 


PROMOTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Depts. 
of Labour 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour 
Civil Service Commission 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 
Ont.: 
and Economics Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Civil Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.: 
Dept. of Industry and Develop- 


ment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Finance 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Labrador Affairs 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Que.: 


New Quebec Branch 


SD SE serie Rance ioog enh eit teen rican ea ee 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 


and Resources 


PlESIS, N:S:, -:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture and Co- 
lonization 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Office of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.: 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


tary 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Alberta Government 
Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industrial Development. 
Trade, and Commerce 


Publicity 
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Dept. of External Affairs 

. beer aon Division 
ept. o abour 
International Labour Affairs EXTERNAL 


Branch (ILO; OECD) | AFFAIRS Que.: 


External Aid Office 
Information Division 
Queen’s Printer (agent for inter- 
national organizations publica- 
tions) 


ffairs 


See also ““Trade”’ 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
(assistance to families entering 
Canada not yet eligible for 
family allowances) 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
Went oe Moet and Resources 
“Pe RASMALAN SG : P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agri- 
Production and Marketing Branch eultare 
Plant Research Institute Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce Colsniation 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

National Research Council Rien ot Statltics ; 

Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas. } FIELD CROPS Ont.: : —De tof * Asriculturesiae 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of P = 


crops and crop products) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO Man: rf Soils 


Crops Brant 


publications) 
National Film Board ete es Plant 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Altai BGk Mats of Agridul egeet 
) Field Crops Branch 


P.E.1I., Alta.:—Depts. of Provincial 
eran 


ee 


Dept. of Finance 

Bank of Canada 

Queen’s Printer (agent for GATT 
publications) 

Treasury Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Forestry and Rural 


nomics 


FINANCE 


ustry 


Que.: 


Dept. of I ee and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 


a 


See also “Taxation 


Man. Office of the Provincial 
Treasurer 


= » B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 


fire losses) 
Nfld. ee of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Public Works 


N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Attorney General 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Service 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 
Commissioner 
Ont. oe of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 


Dept. of Public Works, Fire Pre- 


velopment 

Information and Technical Services 
Division (forest fire prevention 
and forest products fire re- 
tardents) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


FIRE 


PREVENTION 


Development vention Officer 
National and Historic Parks Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
Branch of the Fire Marshal 


Manz :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Forest Protec- 
tion Branch 


Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dominion Fire Commissioner 
National Research Council 
Fire Research Section Sas 
Dept of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Say 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C. LS of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
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Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Dept. of Finance 
Fisheries Improvement Loans Act 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo fishing co-operatives) 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Museums of Canada 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (insurance for fishermen) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare, Food and Drug Labor- 
atory (for standards and methods 
of control of quality, purity 
and safety of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat, canned 
food, fruit, honey, maple prod- 
ucts, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 


Dept. of Consumer and | 


FISHERIES 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


See also 


Affairs oh 
ce 
“Nutrition” 


Patent and ~ Copyright 
(licensing of patents) 
Dept. of Fisheries (standards for fish 
products) 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
(agent for 


Queen’s_ Printer FAO 


publications) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 
"External Affairs" 


a 


Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 


velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division 
ante x Ss 7 + FOREST 
oo roducts Dranc. 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce ere 


Industrial Materials Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
‘and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INDUSTRIES 


FUEL 
See “Coal’’, “Oil 
and Natural Gas’ 


and “Electric 
Power” 
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Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. 
of Fisheries 
Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


is 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Health 
(sanitary inspection of food 
supplies) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
| Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division (grading) 
Research Branch (production) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


evelopment f 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Soils Research Institute 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 


ment 
Information and Technical Services } 


Division 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
(oceanography) 

Public Archives (maps; history of 
cartography) 


National Film Board 


See 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 


National Museums of Canada 


| 
of | 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel 
communication) 


Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T). 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office (appointments, | 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Public Archives (early official rec- 
ords) 

Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 

Queen’s Printer (distribution and 
sale of statutory orders and) 
regulations) 
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and Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture 


Agriculture 


‘Be 


Que.: of Agriculture and 

FUR FARMING Colonization 
See also Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 


“Trapping” 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


[ Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 
3 Agriculture 
and Resources 


P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Kesearch Bureau, 
Drafting Division 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Northern Studies Centre, 
University 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys’ Branch 
Dept. of Mines 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
University of Alberta 
Dept. of Highways, 


ee :—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


Water Resources 


Laval 


GEOGRAPHY 


Surveys 


[ Nfld.: 

and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 

Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 

he ses Surveys Branch 

GEOLOGY 4 Ont.: Geological 
Branch 


and 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
University of Alberta 
Hiseia oo: of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


GOVERNMENT 
For Senate and 


P.E. Ts N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., 
Sask., Alta. .» B.C.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Secretary 

Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


House of Commons 
of Canada 


see ‘‘Parliament’’ 


— 


1 


Dept. of Mines, Agriculture — 
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i P.E.I., Que., Ont., Man.: 
Depts. of Health 


HEALTH N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare f Health 
Queen’s Printer (agent for WHO For Health o N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
publications) Veterans Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
National Film Board Saskatchewan Medical Care Com- 


see ‘‘Veterans 


t 
| Affairs" 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics mission, Saskatchewan Cancer 
Commission 


B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


Nfld.:—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 


P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau, Legislative 
ibrary 


Public Archives 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development N.S.:—Public Archives, Legislative 
National and _ Historic Parks Library 
Branch N.B.:—Dept. of Education 


Government of the Northwest 


Territories (Yellowknife, N.W.T.) 


Dept. of National Defence 
4 Lixectgrate of se ge 
ept. of Secretary of State 
Canadian War Museum HISTORY 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada (histor- 


ical paintings; war collections) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
memorials and war cemeteries) 
National Capital Commission (Infor- 
mation and Historical Division) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Legislative Library 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Dept. of Tourism and Information, 
Historical Branch 
Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 
chives Division 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Museum Branch 
B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 


Provincial Librarian and Ar- 
chivist 


2 d Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture ou H : 
Production and Marketing Branch | P.E.I., Man.:—Depts. of Agriculture 


° : N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
(grading and inspection) ? os , : 
Fruit and Vegetable Division Sina sricy ture, Horticultural 
Plant pees ghee Ss f HORTICULTURE Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
ss hoa Lica ont Colonization, Horticultural 
Research Branch B h 
Plant Research Institute | Zane 


ee and Revo of Mines, Agriculture 


Meeaueimaniar (agent for FAO Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


blications) re 
otic sor ape } sae Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
: Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 
pees of National Health and Welfare ' Po Wat Ont. Llospital. | Services 
ept. of Indian Affairs and Northern | ree wa 
Cae en Branch N.S. :—Hospital Insurance Commis- 
pe Sha nod NWI) HOSPITALS N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
PP eT TAO aA uel encs, AND HOSPITAL Que. :—Hospital Insurance Service 
Office of the Surgeon General patho Tek os el OBL nay OEP 
Ep: of Npberens Affairs (veterans | INSURANCE ion P 
ospitals Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
re: oo, (agent for WHO | ee ee 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics | lerrm eats teres Services and 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 
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Central Mortgage and Housing el 
poration (National Housing Act 
financing; loans and subsidies for 
housing) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Indian Affairs Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo housing) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home 
construction assistance for vet- 
erans) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, building 
codes and practices, soil and 
snow mechanics, housing stand-~ 
ards) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics j 


HOUSING 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


IMMIGRATION 


INCOME TAX 


See “Taxation” 


INCORPORATION 

Dept. Ae Consumer and Corporate OF 
orsora wails Branch COMPANIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and “a 
: Leb resi 4 
ndian Affairs Branc 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare INDIANS 
(health and hospital services) 
National Museums of Canada 


INDUSTRIAL 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office 


DESIGN 


Dept. of Industry 
Office of the Design Adviser 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pte aes acted Balle Sat eA EN 


ee Housing 
P.E.1.:—Prince Edward Island Hous- 


ing Commission 


N.S.: se 
mission 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 

Que.: of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Quebec Farm Cred- 
it Bureau 

ee :—Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion 


ee of Urban _Develop- 
ment and Municipal ' Affairs, 
Housing and Urban Renewal 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Housing Branch 

Alta.: 
paid eae Commercial Branch 

Housing 


Malic. SEL 


Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Immigration Service 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Immigration Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Immigration Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 


-E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


B.C.:—British Columbia House, 
[ London, England and San 
Francisco, California 


Registry of 
Justice 
N.S., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of Pro- 


vincial Secretary 


f AG . of Public Welfare 
(Indians in Labrador) 
Dept. of Labrador Affairs 
Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Man.:—Dept. of Welfare, Com- 
{ munity Development Branch 


Sask.:—Provincial Committee on 

Minority Groups 
Executive Council 

Alta.: 
velopment, Community Devel- 
opment Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Advisory Committee on Indian 
Affairs 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Manitoba Design 
Institute 
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Dept. of Insurance | 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Public Service insurance) Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- P.E.I., N.S., N.B., B.C.:—Super- 
poration (insures loans made intendents of Insurance 
under National Housing Act) INSURANCE— Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 


Dept. of Agriculture (crop insurance) FIR hes Branch 
Dept. of Labour LIFE, E, ETC Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 


oe seseaie Pensions and Annuities For Unemployment mercial Affairs, Superintendent 
Branc Insurance see of Insurance 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare “7 abour’’ af 4 Man. :—Superintendent of Insurance 
Canada Pension Plan : SHEE Manitoba Crop Insurance Corpo- 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce Hospital Insurance ration 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- “Hospitals and Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 


ance, Government Insurance 


poration : m 
Hospital Insurance Office 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


Veterans Welfare Services Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- tary, Supervisor of Insurance 
mary statistics of all types ny 
insurance) 


and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


IRON AND STEEL | { 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 


Industrial Materials Branch 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment 

Research Council of Alberta 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 

leum Resources 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


All Provinces except Nfld. and 
We: :—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 
era 


fean Que.:—Depts. of Justice 


Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- JUSTICE 
national Court of Justice pub- 
lications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern menct | 


Dept. of Labour 

Canada Labour Relations Board 

Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch (conciliation of labour 
disputes) 

Economics and Research Branch 

Employee Representation Branch 
(certification of bargaining 
agents) 

Fair Employment Practices Branch 
(promotion of fair employment 
practices) 

International Labour Affairs 
Branch 

Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch (promotion of labour- 
management co-operation) 

wiate re ea ie LABOUR, WAGES NATIT ISMORTGHAN DAT 

egislation Branc pe PSE. Sted NAMES an., 

Library Services Branch AND WORKING Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 

Public Relations and Information Que.:—Dept. of Labour 
Services Bureau of Statistics 

Women’s Bureau Economic Research Bureau 


CONDITIONS 
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Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Division 
Canada Immigration Division 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 

National Research Council 

Division of Administration and 
Personnel (recruitment and salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Labour Office publi- 
cations) 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee NY 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Land Administration 
Public Archives (early data re settle- 
ment) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 


Dept. of Solicitor General ) 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; in the provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec and Ontario, cl 


carries out, under contract, enforce- 
ment of the Criminal Code and Pro- | 
vincial Statutes and polices a number 
of municipalities; is the only law- 
enforcement body in the Y.T. and 
N.W.T.) 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 

Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Justice 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office 

Queen’s Printer (distribution and 
sale of the Statutes of Canada 
and texts of federal legislation) 

For Acts administered by individual 
Federal Depts., see pp. 149-154 


of this volume. 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


} Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Treasury Dept., Finance and > 
Economics Division 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


LABOUR, WAGES 
AND WORKING 


CONDITIONS— 


concluded 


yes of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nova 
Scotia Farm Loan Board 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


LANDS AND | 
LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 


B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing 

[ Dept. of Lands, Forests, and Water 
Resources 


i, Provinces except Nfld. and — 
Que. :—Depts. of Attorney 


General 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Justice 


ENFORCEMENT 


LAW 4 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
Man. and B.C.:—Depts. of 
Attorney General ; 


LEGISLATION 
Additional:—N.S., Ont. and Alta.: 


For j —Queen’s Printer (distribution 


Statutory Orders and sale of the Statutes and 
various Acts) 


and Regulations — Nfid.:—Dept. of Justice 
see ‘Government P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 
Man. :—Legislative Council 


LIBRARIES 


See “Bibliography” 
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Chief Electoral Office (for iaent | 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
.perance Act) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics J 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 


- Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 


Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Industry 
Information and Promotion Branch 


Office of the Design Adviser 

Office of the Industrial 
Adviser 

Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
ffairs 
Corporations Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 
defence items) 
Dept. of Finance (Small Businesses 
Loans Act) 
National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

Technical Information Service (an- 
swering queries from industry on 
problems of technology .and 
productivity) 

National Film Board J 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and sean 


Policy 


sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
arine Sciences Branch 
Geological Survey 
Observatories Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Serv- 
ice (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 
velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division (forestry and rural de- 
velopment maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 
maps) 
National Capital Commission (tourist 
and planning maps) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(Climatological Atlas) 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics feces | 
nomic and census maps) 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Hoa Board of Liquor Control 
P.E.I., Man.:—Liquor Control 


Commissions 
N.S.:—Liquor Commission 
Liquor Licence Board 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 
Que. :—Liquor Board 
Sask. :—Liquor Board, 


Licensing Commission 


[Ser of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 


LIQUOR 4 


CONTROL 


Liquor 


Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
LIVESTOCK 4 Senna oa Animal Products 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Livestock Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Live- 
stock Branch 
| See :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 

Que. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 


MANUFACTURING 


NN 4 Branch 
See also “Crown Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Corporations” Commerce 


Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Planning Board 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Cartography 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion 
MAPS AND Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Tourism and Information 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alberta Travel Bureau 


fede es of Mines, Agriculture 


CHARTS 


Dept. of Highways, Surveys 
Branch 
[Bee Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 

ater Resources 
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Dept. of Industry 
Information and Promotion Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Services Branch 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
ines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Resource and Economic Develop- 
ment Group 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion; filmstrips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes; and other visual materials 
devoted to the interpretation of the 
Canadian scene. Maintains a large film 
preview library for the benefit of govern- 
ment and other official bodies.) 


Canadian Film Development Corpo- 
ration (to foster and promote the 
development of a feature film 
industry in Canada) 

Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 


sion (formerly CBC) 
(Produces 16 mm. films for broad- 


casting over its own networks and 
stations. Some of these are available 
for export sales.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (library of films on 
housing and urban renewal) 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 

Information and Technical Services 
Division (lending library of 
forestry training and resource 

lms) 


| 
| 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and z 


Subject 


MARRIAGES 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 


MERCHANDISING 


METALS 
See also 
“Tron and Steel’ 


MINING AND 


MINERALS 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


f Saks 


es 


( 


Sources for Provincial Data 
SL ST ae eS EY GE) EOS EE ae SS ee re ee 


Dept. of Economics and De- 

velopment 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Industry 
and Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 

and Resources 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 

Man:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 

Resources 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resaurces 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B.:—Purchase films 
but do not produce them 

N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 
educational or informational 

lms 

Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation, Theatres Branch and 
Photography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments.) 

Man.:—Manitoba Government In- 
formation Services 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 

cation Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and Devel- 
opment, Photographic Branch 
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Dept. of Labour B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Public Relations and Information MOTION Conservation 
Services (sponsors film lending PICTURES— (All provinces have Motion Picture 


library on labour matters oper- Censorship Boards. Details available 
ated by Canadian Film Institute) concluded from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 
National Gallery of Canada (library Provincial Censorship Boards and 


of films on art) National Film Board Regional Offices.) 
National Museums of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
s Sag bie Se pe ao ' ) 
ept. of Finance (municipal grants 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern AFFAIRS 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


and Housing 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
MUNICIPAL \ 3 N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 


Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Municipal Affairs 
eer Dept. of Urban Develop- 
ment and Municipal Affairs 
( Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 


Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mu- 
seum of Montreal 

Dept. of Cultural Affairs 

Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
and Earth Sciences Divisions 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Canadian War Museum 
National Museums of Canada 
Museum of Human History 
Museum of Natural History 
Museum of Science and Tech- 
nology 


National Gallery J of Canada MUSEUMS Dept. _of Public Records and 
(works of art) fon irchines vaisint, out 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) an.2——Vianitous Uyiuseum, {vy inne 
National Historic Parks Museums Ss age  sopleel eo ey Resi 
Public Archives (historical) a aee eis ir ia cane 
Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO eee opment MSE. 
publications) Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
- retary, Provincial Museum, Ed- 
monton 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 


ter provincial universities of Sask., 


Alta. and B.C. 


(government accounts) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ACCOUNTS 


Dept. of Transport ; 
Marine Services (aids to marine 


navigation; secondary canals) 
Telecommunications Branch (radio 


Comptroller of the Treasury NATIONAL 


aids to navigation) 
Information Services 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Canadian Hydrographic Service 

Dept. of Public Works 

Operations Directorate 

National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (model-testing basin and 
hydraulic models) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


NAVIGATION 
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PE P.E.I., Que.:—Depts. of 
Health i 
Dept. of National Health and N.S.,  Sask.:—Depts. of Public 


Welfare Health, Nutrition Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


Nutrition Division 
Dept. of Agriculture Ont.:—Dept. of Health, Nutrition 
Consumer Service Service 
Dept. of Fisheries } NUTRITION Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Information and Consumer Service Home Economics Service 
Dept. of Industry Man.:—Dept. of Health, Health 
Education Branch 


Food Products Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO and Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
HO publications) Dept. of Public Health 
} B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


NS 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Sse! [NEG afa ASR ese Agriculture 
sources : 
: Marine Sete Be ep | Rie. 5 ainere of Tourism, Game and 
ept. of Fisheries : : , ; 
Depecot NevsnslibDetence OCEANOGRAPHY Bea Say pislowsa) Station of 
ave doteebeg Ace ee rar ae Chad Fisheries Training School 
ECR SOR ARE cote Genk eee B.C.:—Institute of Oceanography, 


National Museums of Canada } University of British Columbia 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re-| 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mineral Resources Division 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Neyer ea een Branch 
.T. an .W.T.) 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian TERT NEweT Ae 


reserves) 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:— Electricity and Gas Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re 
sources Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Resodrce! andsEiconomie’ Develop- Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
ment Group Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Industry cer are: 3 Mens 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 


D * ae ties cigs ominiérde erals, Oil and Gas Conservation 
es Board, Calgary 


Industrial Materials Branch Snr 
° Alberta Bureau of Statistics ; 
National Energy Board bee :—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


| 
ye of Mines, Agiiculture 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics ; 
leum Resources 


No 


} [Base N.S.:—Depts. of Public Wel- 
are 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 


N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Old Age and Blind Assistance 


Board 
Dept. of National Health and ue.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare OLD AGE “ elfare, Social Allowances 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern ASSISTANCE Commission 
Development S | eo eae of Social and Family 
Northern Administration Branch Co ete’, Services, Family Benefits Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) “Veterans Man.:—Dept. of Welfare, The Old 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans Bifsira’’ Age Assistance and Blind Per- 
only) airs sons’ Allowances Board ; 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director of 
Public Assistance 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Pensions Board 
J B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Division for the Aged 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
Development and Resources 
National and _ Historic Parks | P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
Branch 1 ment 
Depts. of Lands and 


Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- |N.S., Alta.: 
m | Forests 


ent 
Information and Technical Services | N.B., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Division (land use _ projects | PARKS Resources j 
under ARDA) [ } Quens--Depk: of Tourism, Game and 
is 
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ye of bag eater Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Pictiedieairete 3 PARKS — concluded Ae fap al eseert and Resources 
National Capital Commission Management, Conservation 
National Film Board Branch 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Tourism and Recreation, 
Parks Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


P.E.I., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


Legislative Assemblies 


The Hedse of Commons N.S.:—House of Assembly 
Lalbbeyl ofePexiambnt PARLIAMENT 4 Que.:—Legislative Council 


Privy CouseikOthee | | Legislative Assembly 


Ont.:—Legislative Assembly 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly 
Man. :—Legislative Council 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Passport Division 


PASSPORTS 


PATENTS, COPY- 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office | 
Trade Marks Office 
Canadian Patents and LOR eae 
Limited (licences available on 
patents from Government labor- 
atories, etc.) _ 
National Library (handles all 8) 


RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


right books) 
Canada Pension Plan 


Canadian Pension Commission (pen- | All Provinces except Que. :—Legis- 
sions to or in respect of veterans) | latioincdverningiprivatelpedsion 
Dept. of Labour (private pension PENSIONS 4 plans s sd pe 
plans) ay 
Dept. of National Revenue | Ques: :—Quebec Pension Plan 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(private pension plan statistics) 


Dept. of National Health and a | ( 


National Film Board 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion (formerly CBC) 
Information Services (radio and 
TV program photos) 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 


poration Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- ment 

sources N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

Public Relations and Information Man.:—Manitoba Government In- 


formation Services 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 


Ste alsa : :—Dept. of Industry and Devel- 


Services 
Mineral Economics Division 
National Air Photographic Library 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Information and Technical Serv- ‘‘Motion Pictures”’ 


MATERIAL 


opment, Film and Photographic 
Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation, Photographic 
Branch 


ices Division VW : 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern pena ee 


Development 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Travel Bu- 


(Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart- 
reau ments in all provinces.) 
National Capital Commission 
Information and Historical Divi- 
sion (related to the Development 
of the National Capital) 
National Museums of Canada 


Public Archives (historical) 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census and estimated popula- 
tion statistics) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 
Indian Affairs Branch 

Public Archives (early census and 

settlement records) 


Post Office Department | 
Information and Public Relations 
(general postal information) | 
Accounting Branch (money orders, 
savings bank, philatelic services, 
etc.) 
Postal 
Branch (postage rates, etc.) 


Rates and Classification 


Production and Marketing Branch 
Poultry Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Queen’s_ Printer 
publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(agent for FAO 


Dept. of Agriculture | 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Secretariat Branch 


an 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Markets Information 
Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Queen’s Printer (agent for GATT 
publications) 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital — 
Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Que.: 
tistics Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.: 
and Economics Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Office of the Provincial Treasurer 
Economic Research Branch 
Sask. : of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and Devel- 
opment, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


Finance 


POPULATION 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


POSTAL 


SERVICE 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., ‘Alta. -» B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poultry Branches : 
Que.:—Dept., of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Production 
Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service 
[Bae :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


POULTRY 


ee :—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Bae N.S., N.B., Ont., B.C.: 
Dents, of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Executive Council, Chief of 
Protocol 
Man., Alta.: 
perichay Clerk of the Executive 
Council 


AND 


CEREMONIAL 


Ont.:—Treasury Dept., Finance and 


Reheenaee Division 


PRECEDENCE | 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
6 {Commerce j oo 4 
ask.:—Economic visory an 
PRICES Planning Board 
B.C.: i 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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PUBLIC 


DOCUMENTS Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
(Commissions of Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Resources 


ffairs 
Registration Branch 
Public Archives (early records) 


Appointment, P.E.I., N.S.,_N.B.,. Que., Ont., 
Proclamations, Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
| Land Grants, Depts. of Provincial Secretary 
| etc.) 
Nfld.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
miussions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 


sion 
we melee of Energy and Re 
sources anagement 
PUBLIC UTILITIES The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Public Utilities Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Energy Development Group 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See also 


oe 


“Electric Power’”’ 


Dept. of Public Works ( 
Operations Directorate 
Information Services All Provinces:—Depts. of Public 
Dept. of Labour | orks 
Labour Standards Branch (fair Additional:—Ont.:—The Hydro- 


wages, hours of work, safety) PUBLIC WORKS Electric Power Commission of 
Public Relations and Information Ontario 
Services | Ontario Water Resources Com- 


Dept. of Transport mission 
Marine and Air Services [ 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
RAILWAYS 
See 
“Transportation” 
) Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and P.E.I., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Northern Development Education 
National and Historic Parks N.S.:—Youth Commission 


Branch N.B.:—Dept. of Youth 
Northern Administration Branch Dept. of Natural Resources, Travel 


(Y.T. and N.W.T.) Bureau 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural RECREATION Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and 
Development Recreation 
Information. and Technical Serv- See also ‘‘Health”’ Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Commerce, Tourist Develop- 
ment Branch 


ices Division 


Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare Dept. of Education 
National Gallery of Canada Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
National Film Board tary, Recreation and Cultural 


Development Branch 
LBS Dept. of Recreation and 


Conservation 


Lek 
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Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
Information Division (Indians) 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Branch 
Dept. of 
Welfare 
Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Board 


National Film Board 


National Health and 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 
Energy Development Group 
Mineral Resources Division 
Water Resources Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Resource Development Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural 
Development 
Information and Technical Serv- 


ices Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
Gninerals, oil, gas in Y.T. and 
N.W.T.) 
Resource and Economic Devel- 


opment Group 
Dept. of Industry 
Area Development Agency 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Northern Canada Power Commission 
Queen’s Printer (agency for OECD 


publications) 


National Research Council 
Laboratory Divisions (biosciences, 


building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, aeronautical  re- 


search, pure and applied physics, 
radiation biology, radio and 
electrical engineering) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 


toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 


i I TI I a 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Director and Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Educatien, Service for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Handicap 
Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 
Dept. of Health, Rehabilitation 
Division 
Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Director of Rehabilitation Serv- 


REHABILITATION 


(of persons) 


ices 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 


Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Re- 
habilitation 


Hospital Insurance, Rehabilita- 
tion Co-ordinator 


Nfld.: 
velopment 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 


De- 


of Economic 


Industry and 


Que. Dente of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Family and 
Social Welfare, Natural Resour- 
ces, and Industry and Commerce 

Ont.: Finance 
and Economics Division 

Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Ontario - St. Lawrence Develop- 


RESOURCE 


DEVELOPMENT 


ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northigag: Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry 
Commerce, Resource Develop- 
ment Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


See also 
“Atomic 
Energy” 


and | 
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Science Secretariat, Privy Council 

fice 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 

Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents derived from government 
research, etc.) 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Research Branch (basic and applied 
research on all aspects of agri- 
culture) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 

Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Observatories Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Inland Waters Branch 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 

Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 


searc 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Dept. of Industry 
Industrial Research Adviser 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 
research 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid) 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada (con- 
servation research laboratory) 
Queen’s Printer (agency for Inter- 


~— 


national Atomic Energy Bgeney") 


publications) 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH— 


concluded 


SENATE 
See “Parliament” 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
Allowances”’ 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance” 
“Disabled Persons 
~ Allowances” 
“Labour”’ 
“Pensions” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’’ 
“Economic and 
Social Research” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 


Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Sheridan Park Research Com- 
munity 
Man::—Various Depts. such as 
Health and Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Manitoba Research Council 
Sask. :—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


B.C. Research Council 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


See ‘Welfare’ 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 
Canadian Standards Association 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (building standards) 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Standards and Specifications 
Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch (fair 
wages, hours of work, safety) 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of National Defence 
Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


See also 


“Food and 
Drugs” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Dept. of Labour 
Economic and Research Branch 


Research and Statistics Directorate 
Queen’s Printer (agent for United 
Nations publications) 


statistics and information) 
Customs and Excise Division (cus- 
toms duty, excise duty, excise 
tax and sales tax) 
Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, 
tariff policy, Budget papers and 
statistics) 


Dept. of National Revenue, Taxa- 
tion (income tax and estate tax 


Public Relations and Information | STATISTICS 
Services 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


TAXATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Ontario Housing Corporation 

Man.:—Dept. of Labour 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Economic Development 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Treasury Dept., Finance 
and Economics Division 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Business Research 
Branch 

Sask. :—Economic Development 
Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 


velopment, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.1I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Finance and Industry 


Ont.:—Treasury Dept. ; 
4 Man. :—Office of the Provincial 
Treasurer, Taxation Division 


Sask.:—Provincial Treasury Dept. 
Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 
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} fea :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Resources 
- Sabai vs Suess partic wing hee Heo Forests 
opographical Survey ept. of Industry and Commerce, 
National Research Council TOPOGRAPHY Drafting Division 
Applied mnaeien eee (photo- . Dept. . Nabe Resopices. 
grammetric researc nt.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
| Resources, Surveys Branch 
j Rian B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
} ibiidies: Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Tourist Development Di- 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce yaeee : 
Canadian Government Travel Bu- BisEalsy Rs of Tourist Develop- 
reau er 
Canadian Government Exhibition per ae and Industry, 
Commission (displays) N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 1 es i Oe 
ment aie 4 
Information and Technical Services Que. ae Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Division ¥ 3 
nN of dndiog Affairs and Northern a 4 Ontiae ape of Tourism and Infor- 
evelopment oe : A 
Canadian Wildlife Service Man.: wLePh of Tourism and Re 
ee Territories Tourist Be peer abd atiatircond Goo 
ed ae ‘ : 
peopel: and Historic Parks eae & Tourist Development 
ranc 
. 7 Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
National Gallery of Canada velopment, Alberta Travel Bu- 
National Film Board - 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics B.C ent Aig ripetde tea ma 
J t Conservation 
Dept. of Travel Industry 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Eichchil For incorporation of companies under 
een Government Exhibition provincial law, pacress i texin ciel 
ommuissicn ecretarles except -> Where 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- Dental austce isthe euthenty 
poration : an -C., where ttorney en- 
Industrial Materials Branch eral’s Department is the authority. 
ee Eee Ge and Ee of Industry and 
ngineering Branc atural Resources 
Office of Commodity Trade Policy N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Office of Trade Relations N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and _ In- 
Standards Branch (weights and dustry 
st reas ures) $ : Qe ek of Industry and 
rade Services Branc ommerce 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate TRADE agg re of pg es gnc 
A ffairs evelopment, rade an n- 
Corporations Branch dustry Branch 
Dept. of Finance Treasury Dept., Finance and 
sete Affairs Division (tariff “ef oe Tee ic 
policy an.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- eg bapa Ntahee Con and 
ment arketing, anitoba xport 
information and Technical Services e claoeape es et cag — 
ivision ask.:—Dept. of Industry an om- 
Dept. of Industry merce, Area and Trade Develop- 
dotosdation and Promotion ‘ ane Pa Ae 
ranc ta. :——Wept. 0 ndustry an e 
Queen’s Printer (agent for OECD velopment 
and GATT publications) B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
National Film Board } t ment, Trade, and Commerce 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres TRAINING 
Program Support Branch 
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Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 
National Research Council 
National Science Library (infor- 
mation re location of completed 
scientific translations in Canada, 
other countries of the Common- 


wealth and the United States) 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Canadian National Railways 
Canadian Transport Commission 
(regulations re railways; highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates re 
communications, international 
bridges and tunnels; licences to 
certain inland carriers; com- 
mercial air services) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
National and _ Historic Parks 
Branch (highways in National 
Parks 


Dept. of Industry + 


Mechanical Transport Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Public Works 
Operations Directorate 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Services Branch 
National Harbours Board 
National Museums of Canada 
Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ICAO 
publications) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(Se ee 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Northern Administration aoe 


(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
National and _ Historic Parks 
Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Economics and Research Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ILO pub- 
lications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


———= 


TRANSLATIONS 


<a 


PORTATION 


TRAPPING 


“Fur Farming” 


} 
Dept. of Labour 


PLOYMENT 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secret ary 

Que. :—Legislative Assembly Bureau 
for Translations and all depart- 
ments of the provincial admini- 
stration. 


Nfld.: 


Dept. of Highways 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways 
Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Highways 
Treasury Dept., Finance and 
Economics Division é 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Transportation Research Branch 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 
Economic Development Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Highways 
Highway Traffic Board 
Alberta Freight Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


port 
Dept. of Highways 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 

is 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Wildlife Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fur Marketing Service 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfld., N.S., Que., Sask., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour 


Advisor 
Ont.:—Treasury Dept., Finance 
and Economics Division 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour, Research 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Labour 


{Nike :—Office of the Economic 
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Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


sion 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T. 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Division 
(municipal winter works incen- 
tive program, occupational train- 
ing for adults, manpower mo- 
bility) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
National Capital Commission 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, allowances, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, education 
of children of war dead, insur- 
ance, records of service, war 
graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (the 
Pension Act and Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act, 
Parts I to X) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
veterans) 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion (vocational training) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Prosthetic Services 
War Veterans Allowance Board (the 
ar Veterans Allowance Act 
and Civilian War Pensions and 


Allowances Act, Part XI) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T. 
Information Division. (Indians) 
Dept. ot Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
(labour statisties) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Public Archives (early census records) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Inland Waters Branch 
Policy and Planning Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Park Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


VETERANS 


STATISTICS 


RESOURCES 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid., N.S.,  Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Welfare 
P.E.I., Man., Sask.:—Depts. of 


elfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


Ques . of Family and Social 
Welfare 

Ont.: . of Social and Family 
ee 


. of Social Welfare 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Housing 

N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Municipal Affaire 

Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 

Man.: 
ment. and Municipal Affairs, 
Eleusing and Urban Renewal 
Branch 

Manitoba Housing Commission 


N.S. ee of Public Welfare 
N.B.: 


= E.I., Man.:—Depts. of Welfare 


Sask Dest of Welfare, Rehabili- 


tation Division 


Wel are 
Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
peuyice. Soldiers Aid Commis- 


Health 

P.E.I.:—Dept of Health, Director 
of Vital Statistics 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Registration Services 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary and Citizenship, Office of 


| Nfid., N.B., Que.:—Depts. of 


4 the Registrar-General 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 
Statistics Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Director of Vital Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Vital Statis- 
tics Division 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Prince Edward Island Wa- 
ter Authority 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Authority 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Dept. of Fisheries | Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
Resource Development Service WATER Commission 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- RESOURCES— Dept. ot Lands and Forests 
velopment Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Water 
Information and Technical Services concluded Control Branch 
Division Sask.:—Saskatchewan Water Re- 
National Film Board sources Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Saskatchewan Research Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Wate: Resources 
Dept. of National Health and athe | ( 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development Nfld S., Alta.:—Depts. of 


Indian Affairs Branch (Indians) eat Welfare 


Northern Administration Branch 5 ea 
(Ese) WELFARE seth ey a0 Sask.:—Depts. of 
eN ai aan ‘ okie! a For Welfare of N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
inte pg, Seen abe sig) va Veterans see Me ae a of Family and Social 
i a ho Insurance Commis- “Veterans Affairs” Ont. ;—Dent. of Social and Family 
Aap) oe ; 5 ervices 
pe eustsnel Council, White- B.C Deptset Social elas 
National Film Board t 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
} Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern and Resources 
Development P.E.I.:—-Dept. of Industry and 
Canadian Wildlife Service Natural Resources 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
hitehorse and Forests 
Dept. of Fisheries N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Information and Consumer Service WILDLIFE < Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- is 
ment Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Information and Technical Services Resources, Wildlife Branch 
Division Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
National Museums of Canada Wildlife Branch 
National Film Board J B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 
as “Population”, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Information Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

(ECilin. ois ssa aie aeaeoe Se Pere senate ana emer mane st Gi. Ee BARTON vg fons eend Sos 1939 187-190 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada| P. C. StosBBE.............. 1951 352-356 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... Wee WEACLBOD . uss ots 5 Br 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

AoE IT WA CGA O CL 6 ics osyi-c is «agers eg A GED: DAVIDSONE. Raendacd « 1960 958-960 
Changes in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected 

depyutinOeemaa Or 1 OO) Se oss. apace sie sce — 1963-64 409-415 
Agriculture in the Canadian Economy, 1964.. — 1965 440-446 
Contribution of the Canada Department of 

Agriculture to Modern Agricultural Science — 1966 457-461 

_*Federal Assistance in Livestock Improve- 
CRESS RSC Ae SI tee ar gee ere — 1967 453-457 
Art, Literature and the Press— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 
Report of the Royal Commission on Na- 

tional Development in the Arts, Letters 

PREC ME pecan cae RAS < Ss wD A — 1952-53 342-345 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

SEAS Sie we esi sgt ad asad it Gi antares Aa W. H. KEstTerToN......... 1957-58 920-934 
A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 

POG ECO ETE rc se hice eek cee ees 5 W. H. KEsTERTON......... 1959 883-902 

Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of~Canada and its Relation to the 

Ree VES TSUCTOT oo. hehe ss ce eee eee — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking.. — 1938 900-906 
‘The hovel Canadian Mint... ,.. ...::. wegass. Liew eR Pee. oe 1940 888-892 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange ( 1941 833-835 

CORELBI ROOT Chand. Fuse kind 42-6 cutanth. +0. Ri Pe AR RAR oie nn cs \ 1942 830-833 
Post-War -purancial Policy. 25 )0In dean. ee 5 — 1954 | 1061-1064 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J DouGtas. GIBSON. ...... 1961 | 1115-1120 

Citizens hip— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
Sho Ome ek iene ehes eran — 1951 153-155 
Climate and Meteorology— 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather...| Str FREDERICK STUPART... 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 

ERMA NCTE, 5 Wlaroteracenesarsterase PA eh ee 9 A PIPCONNORU ae.) Ribt £ 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada................ Al J... CONNOR... eRe 0% 1933 47-59 
The Climate of Canada (textual material 

appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 

tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 

ao includes both textual and tabular ane | 

LEA) RR ete fey lke steerer tis. casi orden Sonal dysissis els. 6st . C. BOUGHNER an 
tS © 1s aie) 6/10 pele fos... 6.6. 6.6) 4 6:0 0 Oey 60 6 © 06 © 6 0.8 8 © 1959 93-51 
M. K. Tomas. 0. .2... { 1960 31-77 
*The Climate of the Canadian Arctic......... H. A. THOMPSON.......... 1967 55-74 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 
*History and Development of the Canadian 

Broadcasting Corporation................. AUGUSTIN FRIGON......... 1947 737-740 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

ge EN spelesaielas Se ysgrioar denen tga a aa ae W. H. KESsTERTON......... 1957-58 920-934 
A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 

etre aees ee AE terre Pees SS W. H. KESTERTON........- 1959 883-902 

*The Development of Telecommunications 
AME TICE Se Se oe nde cet Scacoureuns OE - i DieetGe CALLIN scutes ek 1967 862-869 
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coe oeoeee 


Subject and Article Contributor 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government........... —_ 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
dawn to:Confederation-. 20. foo eee S. A. CupMoRE and 
E. H. Coteman.. 
The British North America Act, 1867....... _ 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... TH -Sowarn tis cictcee. 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949 — 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
CAD AGA LOL Nae eens te GR oie. cae _ 
Financial Administration of the Government 
oluCanadascipreree . Beeeck td os = 
*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
Cabinet Ss0vernment....,.s+.+hsckcc cet ee W. E. D. Hatiipay 
*Amendment of the Canadian Constitution...| J. R. Matuory............. 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
PEOCOGUING «sen rig hotest ee ow oi hig pottnanncie eee RTE. WATTS ac siewcoe es cence 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada.......... eb Ls WOOD re. ste oti 
Education— 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
BiCIOR Con memes ee a es sh oleate 

Recent Developments in Public Technical 


Fauna and Flora— 

Watibasvor Gaviads.. dois s< as. ceeeen cd coe ws 
WaAunas) of: Citiad 4% twice) SoMa) Retort 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou..............6. 
Migratory Bird Legislation................6. 
SB MSOC oh ke ee a ae eee 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
Mea sitesi, ea. betle. ons eee Ce eee 


HoMER J. ScoGGANn. 


Fis heries— 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources and 
WT heir Conservation; sei...) oeatisees cs eek 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... 


Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Affecting the Forests.............scceeeee: 
The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... 
The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canadaaet tas.e 1 ear AO ee ae 
Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
World Markets... ccs. sase de eee eee 


Fur Trade— 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
oigPur-Bearera?s 2), 7. TORR rea 


AH... RURNER. E1402). 
Ds dsc ISABE . cctnsc.sccdl sees. 


WeMe River hee 


Edition 


1922-23 


1942 
1942 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1956 


1956 
1961 


1932 
1950 


1952-53 
1963-64 


1922-23 
1937 
1951 
1954 
1955 

1957-58 


1963-64 
1966 


1957-58 
1959 


1960 
1963-64 


1934-35 
1952-53 

1956 
1957-58 


1965 


1943-44 
1961 


Page 


102-115 


34-40 
40-59 
74-79 
85-92 
56-57 
101-107 


62-70 
51-57 


897-899 
317-331 


342-345 
737-743 


591-595 
584-588 


625-630 
612-614 


311-313 
467-475 
459-466 
489-491 


511-517 


267-269 
618-622 | 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Fur Trade—concluded 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
DE SUMNES eta, Ee cs ce gt oe sk — 1963-64 46-52 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture.......... Wratt MaLcoLM..........- 1921 68-72 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... J Ms HEAR RISON.: 5.0 <1. chs > a0 1960 13-19 
*Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada..}| W. D. McCartney........ 1967 19-32 
Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 
Social Security in Canada................. Gil. DAVIDSON... ¢.-5.. « 1952-53 224-229 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BuisHEN and 
Curls ROBBRTS ict sani Parsct 1956 248-257 
Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in 
Ce NE Be OPS i's can sche oye — 1960 281-290 
Federal Food and Drug Legislation in Canada] C. A. MorRELL............ 1961 242-248 
Social Welfare Expenditures in Canada....... JW se WIERD id, 4 enc S 1962 217-222 
History— 
*Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. oe 1951-60 
Canadian Chronology, 1961-64............... “= 1962-65 
(up-dated annually in subsequent editions) 
Insurance— 
Fire and Casualty Insurance................- G. D. FINLAYSON.......... 1942 842-846 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
ANU WaEe CFIOUSILSPih. ...sa0Hk. aeeeuieies. G. D. FINLAYSON.......... 1947 | 1064-1074 
Pe ERUICUPANCE A: 648 bs yekim <3 beh «= Sere s RicHARD HUMPHREYS 1963-64 | 1071-1077 
Labour— 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada...... Pair Conmniiiad... «beac 1963-64 737-743 
*History of the Labour Movement in Canada| EuGcene ForsEY........... 1967 773-781 
Manufactures— 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44........... — 1945 364-381 
Canadian Metallurgical-Development........ JOBN CONVEViaie t. Geiide 1961 513-522 
Manufacturing Production during the Period 
Rare ooreene Aud: S: tS A. SOS A} WOHEN .LiGiline 3. ihe aetee 1962 600-609 
The Petrochemical Industry in Canada...... G. E. McCorMack......... 1962 609-615 
Secondary Manufacturing in Canada......... We Ly. PostHUMUSB.. 4.020: 1963-64 637-643 
Manufacturing and the Changing Industrial 
Structure of the Canadian Economy, 1946- 
Go ee cree. Oa ke ROUET Rs. 2 Le — 1967 665-678 
Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ —_ 1939 309-310 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
TE AEO, AE ett ob Otte cat irne: alge ole td Slain. + abe te DIAC IOAN, aegtct. excels ve ec ege 
: : . 1952-53 4— 
Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation........ Grsshvumpwn: carts ie. 4 1954 A054 
History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..| G.S. HuMB............... 1954 861-869 
Canadian Metallurgical Development........ JOomN CONVEY A SLAEAL TT S.. 1961 513-522 
*Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada..}| W. D. McCartney........ 1967 19-32 
Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
Wiretie / URS fo NOT RIOG SS, MI A Re AMGIBSON IMAI 2 1945 12-19 
Hydrographical Features.................... Ps CuiGoaSwrernra sco de: 2 1947 3-12 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 
Pe eOtiG ey so Latal, oa cna dt Saale oh ann lt f,- = Ab: Tes 5 Ae CHUB AONE Sains ey a navtene 1948-49 9-18 
The Drainage Basins of Canada............. = 1961 16-18 
Economic Regions of Canada..............6- N. L. NICHOLSON. . 1962 17-23 


eooeeereceoe 
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Subject and Article 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 


concluded 
*Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories................. — 1963-64 
Geophysics! oP eer ar ae ra ens hatte ess bay G. S. GARLAND 1963-64 
Federal Government Surveying and Mapping} Mary J. Grroux 1965 
Astronomy in Canadasy. 47.0), , sonia ie sie Ian Hatiipay 1965 
Growth of Geographical Knowledge of 
Caltadare ccs eT eee ete oe ane TREVOR Lioyp 1967 
*Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada..}| W. D. McCartngy 1967 
Population— 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931...} A. H. LeNeveu 1939 

*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... — 1957-58 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants.......... — 1959 
Use of the English and French Languages in 

Canada eo es oe Me esas 5 OE, A. H. LENEvevu 1965 
Mobility of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961. . (Miss) Y. Kasawara 1966 
Research— 

*The International Geophysical Year......... D;:C.cRese:: Pos Pet oF 1957-58 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. J. ie Kas ee foes ¥ 1959 
Geophysics arr. 7, ie too ru) Camara ao G. S. GARLAND 1963-64 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... — 1963-64 
AStrONOM Yin Canada’s. sess oca elec ee Jan FUALIIDAY.asceesce ee 1965 
A Selection of Canadian Achievements in 

Science and Technology, 1800-1964......... JoHn R. Kour 1965 
Trade— 
*Canada’s Participation in the Changing Pat- 
tern of World Trade, 1953-66.............. AIMS COLT ORES nd aoe. 1967 
Trans portation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....] J. A. WILSoN.............. 1938 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence ; 
BVOSTAIN Go. Stlod Porterticcs in iene de. oe JiiAs WILSON Gaur, fae 1941 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein....... CS. Boorm,. See. Tas. 1952-53 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... — 1954 
History of the Canadian National Railways. — 1955 
The St. Lawrence Seaway................... —— 1955 
Traffic on the Great Lakes- St. Lawrence 
SSA way AG HGL.. «| cco a DE oad - — 1956 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation...... STUDER). Bea 2 oe 1960 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation...... AoW CuRRIBI. 3, Hl 1iae 1962 
Operational and Technological Changes in 
ail EPansporcn er ate ce Cent Shar — 1965 
An Outline of the Development of Civil Air 
Eranspogiin Canada. ..y,7. ian ee JIR.K. Mam... .ctetevtet 1967 


Page 


4-20 
57-60 

~ 17-24 
47-55 


1=G 
19-32 


774-178 
154-176 
176-178 


180-184 
179-187 


35-38 
584-588 
57-60 
612-614 
47-55 


398-401 


953-966 


710-712 
608-612 
820-827 
830-833 
840-851 
885-888 
821-829 
851-860 
753-758 
755-761 


838-843 


PART II.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Feb. 1, 1967 to Mar. 
21, 1968,{ continuing the list published in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 1240-1246. 
Appointments to the Governor General’s Staff, judicial appointments, appointments to 
advisory councils and appointments of limited or local importance are not included. 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 


honours have been omitted. 
t See also Appendix I. 
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Governor General.—1967. Mar. 29, Roland Michener: to be Governor General 
of Canada. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1967. Apr. 4, Hon. Walter Lockhart 
Gordon: to be President. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Outremont, Que.; and Joseph Jacques 
Jean Chrétien, Shawinigan, Que.: to be members. Apr. 11, Hon. Pauline Vanier, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member. Sept. 25, Charles Ronald McKay Granger: to be a member. 
1968. Feb. 9, Bryce Stuart Mackasey: to be a member. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1968. Feb. 1, Wallace S. Bird, Fredericton, N.B.: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New Brunswick from Feb. 1, 1968. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1967. Apr. 4, Hon. John Napier Turner: to be Registrar 
General of Canada. Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Outremont, Que.: to be Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General of Canada. Hon. Joseph Jacques Jean Chrétien, Shawi- 
nigan, Que.: to be a Member of the Administration. Sept. 19, Hon. Léo-Alphonse Joseph 
Cadieux: to be Minister of National Defence from Sept. 19, 1967. Hon. Paul Theodore 
Hellyer: to be Minister of Transport from Sept. 19, 1967. Sept. 27, Charles Ronald 
McKay Granger: to be a Member of the Administration. Dec. 21, Hon. John Napier 
Turner: to be Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 1968. Jan. 18, Hon. 
Joseph Jacques Jean Chrétien: to be Minister of National Revenue from Jan. 18, 1968. 
Feb. 9, Bryce Stuart Mackasey: to be a Member of the Administration. 


Senators.—1967. Apr. 6, Keith Laird, Windsor, Ont.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Ontario. Andrew Ernest Thompson, Kendal, Ont.: to be a Senator for the « 
Province of Ontario. Mary Elizabeth Kinnear, Port Colborne, Ont.: to be a Senator for 
the Province of Ontario. Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, Montreal, Que.: to be a Senator 
for the Province of Quebec. 1968. Jan. 18, Herbert Orville Sparrow, North Battleford, 
Sask.: to be a Senator for the Province of Saskatchewan. Lazarus Phillips, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. Feb. 13, Richard James Stanbury, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Senator for the Province of Ontario. Mar. 15, Donald Allan 
McLean, Black’s Harbour, N.B.: to be a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. 
Hervé J. Michaud, Buctouche, N.B.: to be a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—1967. Aug. 9, Hon. John Robert Cartwright, a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Chief Justice of Canada from Sept. 1, 
1967, vice Hon. Robert Taschereau, resigned. Oct. 6, Louis-Philippe Pigeon, Que.: to be 
a Puisne Judge. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1967. Apr. 20, Ovide Laflamme: to be Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Registrar General. Gérard Pelletier: to be Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Deputy Ministers.—1967. Feb. 9, D. S. Maxwell, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy 
Minister of Justice from Mar. 1, 1967. July 18, Joseph-Louis-Eugéne Couillard: to be 
Deputy Minister of Forestry and Rural Development from Sept. 1, 1967. J. F. Grandy: 
to be Deputy Registrar General of Canada from Sept. 15, 1967. Dec. 21, J. F. Grandy: 
to be Deputy Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 1968. Jan. 30, John A. 
MacDonald: to be Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development from 
Mar. 1, 1968. Ernest A. Cété: to be Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs from Mar. 
1, 1968. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1967. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. A.D. P. Heeney: to be Chairman of the Canadian Section 
of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, vice L. D. Wilgress. Paul-André Beaulieu: to 
be Associate Permanent Representative and Ambassador for Canada to the United Nations, 
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New York. O. W. Dier: to be Canadian Commissioner to the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam. Max H. Wershof: to be Canadian Ambassador 
to Denmark. Klaus Goldschlag: to be Canadian Ambassador to Turkey. John Harrison 
Cleveland: to be Canadian Ambassador to Colombia and concurrently to Ecuador. 
Hubert Frederick Brookes-Hill Feaver: to be Canadian Ambassador to Greece. Saul 
Forbes Rae: to be Canadian Ambassador to Mexico and concurrently to Guatemala. 
Jean-Louis Delisle: to be Permanent Canadian Representative and Ambassador to the 
Offices of the United Nations in Geneva. John Timmerman: to be High Commissioner 
for Canada in Ceylon. Paul-André Beaulieu: to be Deputy Permanent Representative 
and Ambassador for Canada to the United Nations in New York. Charles Stewart Almon 
Ritchie: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Britain. Ross Campbell: to be Permanent 
Canadian Representative and Ambassador to the North Atlantic Council, Paris. ‘Thomas 
Paul Malone: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Nigeria. Christopher Campbell 
Eberts: to be Canadian Ambassador to Iran. Christian Hardy: to be Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Lebanon. Bruce McGillivray Williams: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. Joseph-Charles-Léonard-Yvon Beaulne: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Brazil. Bruce McGillivray Williams: to be Canadian Ambassador to Bulgaria and to 
Romania. John Alpine Dougan: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Guyana. 
John Arnold Irwin: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Tanzania. John Gaylard 
Hadwen: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Malaysia. James George: to be High 
Commissioner for Canada in India. Joseph Jean Martial Coté: to be Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Guinea. John Clemence Gordon Brown: to be Canadian Ambassador to the 
Republic of the Congo and to Rwanda. Michel Gauvin: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Malagasy. Charles James Woodsworth: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Lesotho. 
Thomas Carter: to be Canadian Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. Joseph Elmo 
Thibault, Canadian Ambassador to Cameroun: to be concurrently Canadian Ambassador 
to the Central African Republic. Christian Hardy: to be Canadian Ambassador to Syria 
and Jordan, and to Lebanon. John Gaylard Hadwen: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Burma. James George: to be Canadian Ambassador to Nepal. John Gaylard Hadwen: 
to be High Commissioner for Canada in Singapore. G. H. Blouin: to be Minister at the 
Canadian Embassy, Washington. Thomas Paul Malone: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Dahomey and to Niger. James Cleland Britton: to be Canadian Ambassador to Thailand. 
Thomas Paul Malone: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Sierra Leone. 1968. 
John Arnold Irwin: to be High Commissioner for Canada to Zambia. Pamela Ann 
McDougall: to be Canadian Ambassador to Poland. Thomas Le Mesurier Carter: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to the United Arab Republic and to the Sudan. Joseph Elmo 
Thibault: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Cameroun with concurrent accreditation to 
the Central African Republic, Chad and Gabon. Christopher Campbell Eberts: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to Iraq and Kuwait. 


Senate and House of Commons Officers.—1967. July 18, Alistair Fraser: to be 
Clerk of the House of Commons from Aug. 6, 1967. 1968. Jan. 23, Robert Fortier, Hull, 
Que.: to be Clerk of the Senate and also to be Clerk of the Parliaments from Feb. 1, 1968, 
vice J. F. MacNeill. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—1967. Aug. 30, W. E. Jarvis, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Production and Marketing Branch, Department of Agriculture: to be 
a member, vice 8. C. Hudson. 


Air Canada.—1967. Oct. 5, James Gordon Simpson, Halifax, N.S.: to be again a 
Director until Sept. 30, 1970. 


Atlantic Development Board.—1968. Feb. 15, Harry Hyman Smofsky, Bridge- 
town, N.S.; Maurice John Quinlan, St. John’s, Nfld.; and Michael Saunders Schurman, 
Summerside, P.E.I.: to be members for three years. 
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Atomic Energy Control Board.—1967. Mar. 16, Henri Gaudefroy, Director of 
French Programmes, External Aid Office: to be a member for a further term ending Mar. 
31, 1970. 1968. Feb. 8, W. M. Gilchrist, President, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited: and J. L. Gray, President, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: to be again members 
for three years from Apr. 1, 1968. 


Bank of Canada.—1967. Mar. 14, W. A. Mackintosh, A. J. MacIntosh, A, I. 
Barrow and L. Patrick: to be again Directors for three years. 1968. Mar. 21, William 
F. Ryan, Fredericton, N.B.; and Alec H. Walton, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again Directors 
for three years from Mar. 1, 1968. D.F. Matheson, Yorkton, Sask.: to be a Director for 
three years from Mar. 1, 1968. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1967. June 16, Ian Stott, Sydney, N.S.: to be 
a part-time member for five years. Oct. 26, Claude Gagnon, Quebec, Que.: to be again a 
part-time member for five years from Oct. 18, 1967. 1968. Mar. 14, Pierre Juneau, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be Chairman from Mar. 18, 1968. 


Canada Council.—1967. May 30, Kathleen Richardson, Winnipeg, Man.: and 
Douglas V. LePan, Toronto, Ont.: to be members for three years. Mlle Andrée Desautels, 
Quebec, Que.: to be a member for three years, vice Mme Annette LaSalle-Leduc. Nov. 30, 
Napoléon LeBlanc, Quebec, Que.: to be again a member for three years from Nov. 11, 
1967. 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation.—1967. May 12, Antonio Rainville, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member and Chairman of the Board of Directors for five years 
from May 12, 1967. May 16, R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance; L. Rasminsky, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada; W. E. Scott, Inspector-General of Banks; and R. 
Humphrys, Superintendent of Insurance: to be Directors. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1967. Dec. 15, Edmond Boyd Osler, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Stephanie Potoski, Yorkton, Sask.; and André Raynaud, Montreal, Que.: 
to be again Directors. 1968. Jan. 18, John G. Prentice, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a 
Director for three years from Jan. 15, 1968. George Forrester Davidson: to be President 
for seven years from Feb. 1, 1968. Laurent-Augustin Picard: to be Vice-President for 
seven years from Feb. 1, 1968. Mar. 19, Mrs. Saul Hayes, Montreal, Que.; Yves Ménard, 
Montreal, Que.; Gordon Denning, St. Thomas, Ont.; Mrs. Olga Riisna, Toronto, Ont.; 
R. B. Wilson, Victoria, B.C.: to be Directors for five years from Apr. 1, 1968. A. F. 
Mercier, Quebec, Que.; Jean-Claude Delorme, Montreal, Que.; Michael Lypka, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Mrs. Una McLean Evans, Edmonton, Alta.; and James Sharp Hinds, Sudbury, 
Ont.: to be Directors for four years from Apr. 1, 1968. Irving Pink, Yarmouth, N.S.; 
Roland Pinsonnault, Gravelbourg, Sask.; and L. L. McCowan, Hay River, N.W.T.: to 
be Directors for three years from Apr. 1, 1968. Mar. 21, Mme Denise Lacroix, Trois- 
Rivitres, Que.: to be a Director for three years from Apr. 1, 1968. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1967. May 12, Jack Stewart Glassford, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Purchasing), Department of Defence Production; and Charles 
Stuart Stevenson, Acting Director, Legal Branch, Department of Defence Production: to 
be Directors, vice Hugh Taylor Aiken and Alan Goldworth Bland, resigned. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—1967. Dec. 21, Nathan 
Steinberg: to be a Director. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—1968. Feb. 29, Georges-Emile 
Lapalme, Montreal, Que.; Royce Frith, Ottawa, Ont.; and George Elliott, Toronto, Ont.: 
to be members for five years, Mr. Lapalme to be Chairman. Mme Michelle Favreau, 
Montreal, Que.; George R. Gardiner, Toronto, Ont.; and Arthur Phillips, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be members for three years. 1968. Mar. 12, George G, R. Harris, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a member for three years from Feb. 29, 1968. . 
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Canadian Livestock Feed Board.—1967. Apr. 6, Roger Perreault, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member and Chairman; Charles William Huffman, Harrow, Ont.: to be a 
member and Vice-Chairman; and Willard D. Dernier, Moncton, N.B.: to be a member. 


Canadian National Railway Company.—1967. Sept. 18, Renault St.Laurent, 
Quebec, Que.; Clifford Curtis, Kingston, Ont.; and Norman P. Dryden, Moncton, N.B.: 
to be again Directors until Sept. 30, 1970. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1967. Mar. 23, Win- 
field S. Pipes, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Director for three years. Nov. 7, Elmer Bragg, 
Collingwood, N.S.: to be a Director for three years. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1967. Feb. 14, John Lyndon Thompson: to be 
again an ad hoc member for one year from Apr. 1, 1967. May 23, James Malcolm 
Cameron: to be an ad hoc member for one year from July 1, 1967. Aug. 23, Lawrence 
Wilmott Brown: to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Oct. 3, 1967. Sept. 28, 
Ulric Blier: to be ad hoc Commissioner for one year from Dec. 1, 1967. Eustace Morin, 
Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner, vice Ulric Blier from Dec. 1, 1967 to Apr. 29, 1976. 
Nov. 30, Joseph-Gontran Bisson: to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Jan. 15, 
1968. 1968. Feb. 29, John Lyndon Thompson: to be again an ad hoc Commissioner for 
one year from Apr. 1, 1968. James Malcolm Cameron: to be a Commissioner for ten 
years from Apr. 19, 1968, vice Stephen G. Mooney. 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission.—1968. Mar. 14, Harry J. Boyle, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a full-time member for seven years from Apr. 1, 1968, and to be 
Vice-Chairman. Mrs. Pat Pearce, Montreal, Que.; Harold Dornan, Ottawa, Ont.; and 
‘Réal Therrien, Quebec, Que.: to be full-time members for seven years from Apr. 1, 1968. 
Armand H. Cormier, Moncton, N.B.; Helen James, Toronto, Ont.; and John Shanski, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to be part-time members for five years from Apr. 1, 1968. Gordon 
Thomas, St. Anthony, Nfld.; Gilles Marcotte, Montreal, Que.; Northrop Frye, Toronto, 
Ont.; and Mrs. Gertrude Laing, Calgary, Alta.; to be part-time members for four years 
from Apr. 1, 1968. Gordon Hughes, Windsor, N.S.; Colomb Cliche, Quebec, Que.; and — 
George McKeen, Vancouver, B.C.: to be part-time members for three years from Apr. 1, | 
1968. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—1967. June 26, Pierre Taschereau, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member for ten years from July 1, 1967, and to be a Vice-President. Sept. 12, 
Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill: to be a member and President from Sept. 19, 1967 to June 
23, 1975. Sept. 18, The present members of the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission: to be Commissioners. 
John A. D. Magee, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for ten years from Jan. 1, 1968. David 
H. Jones, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a member for ten years from Oct. 16, 1967. Laval 
Fortier, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member from Oct. 16, 1967 until Apr. 18, 1974. Alan 
Pengelly Campbell, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for ten years from Oct. 1, 1967. 
1968. Jan. 10, Raymond Robin Cope, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for ten years from 
Feb. 15, 1968. 


Cape Breton Development Corporation.—1967. Sept. 12, Robinson Ord, 
Montreal, Que.: to be President for seven years from Oct. bE, 1967... Oct.¢8, RoeGrant core 
Hawkesbury, N.S.; O. Hartigan, Sydney Mines, N.S.; M. A. Leishman, Toronto, Ont.; 
and R. B. Cameron, Boulderwood, Halifax County, N.S.: to be Directors for five years. 
Dec. 12, Douglas Henderson Fullerton, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Chairman for three years from 
Dec. 15, 1967. Jean-Jacques Gagnon, Montreal, Que.: to be a Director for five years 
from Dec. 15, 1967. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1967. Feb. 16, Nikola Zunie, 
St. Boniface, Man.: to be a Director for three years from Apr. 10, 1967. 
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Chief Electoral Office.—1968. Feb. 13, Walter G. Nash, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Assistant Chief Electoral Officer. 


Company of Young Canadians.—1967. June 13, Roger Tessier, Montreal, Que.; 
Léo Dorais, Montreal, Que.; and Joseph W. Kanuka, Regina, Sask.: to be members of the 
Provisional Council. 1968. Mar. 19, Dal. Brodhead, Alert Bay, B.C.; Stan Daniels, 
Edmonton, Alta.; Robert Davis, Hillsburg, Ont.; Maurice Cloutier, Montreal, Que.; and 
Paul-André Baril, Montreal, Que.: to be members of the Provisional Council. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—1967. July 18, Jean Miquelon: to be a 
Director for three years from Sept. 15, 1967. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1967. Oct. 3, Nicholas A. Mancini, Hamilton, 
Ont.: to be a member for three years. 


Economic Council of Canada.—1967. Aug. 2, Arthur J. R. Smith, a Director: to 
be Chairman for seven years from Sept. 1, 1967. 1968. Jan. 23, David L. McQueen: 
to be a Director for seven years. Feb. 2, W. J. Bennett, Montreal, Que.; Robert M. 
Fowler, Montreal, Que.; David L. Kirk, Ottawa, Ont.; Ian M. MacKeigan, Halifax, N.S.; 
Maxwell W. Mackenzie, Montreal, Que.; and William Mahoney, Toronto, Ont.: to be 
again members for three years. Charles Perrault, St. Hyacinthe, Que.; and Gabriel Saab, 
Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—1968. Jan. 18, A. G. Kniewasser, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Director, vice Denis Harvey. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1967. May 23, William Esmond Jarvis, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Canada Department of Agriculture: to be a member for one year, vice 
Stanislas J. Chagnon, Associate Deputy Minister, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
André Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment: to be a member tor one year, vice Alexander T. Davidson, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1967. Oct. 10, Charles Henry Douglas 
Clarke, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada for two years. Arthur Owen 
Blackhurst, Port Dover, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada for two years from Dec. 
1, 1967. Edward William Burridge, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1967. June 6, E. 8. 
Russenholt, Headingly, Man.: to be a member until June 30, 1970. Aug. 9, Allan R. 
Turner, Regina, Sask.: to be a member until June 30, 1972. Sept. 19, Leslie Harris, St. 
John’s, Nfld.: to be a member until Sept. 30, 1970. 


Immigration Appeal Board.—1967. July 12, Janet Vivian Scott: to be a member 
and Chairman. Sept. 6, John Colin Campbell and Jean-Paul Geoffroy: to be members 
and Vice-Chairmen. Frank Glogowsky, Anton Bernard Wezelak and Ugo Benedetti: to 
be members. Sept. 18, Gérard Légaré: to be a member. 


Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission.—1968. Jan. 18, A. W. H. 
Needler, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.; and E. B. Young, Associate Director, 
International Fisheries Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Commis- 
sioners from Apr. 1, 1968. Emerson Gennis, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner from 
Apr. 1, 1968 until Mar. 31, 1970. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1967. 
Apr. 11, H. Douglas Pyke, Lunenburg, N.S.: to be again a Commissioner for two years 
from May 28, 1967. 
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International Joint Commission.—1968. Feb. 1, René Dupuis: to be again a 
Commissioner from Feb. 23, 1968 to May 4, 1969. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1967. Sept. 6, James 
Cameron, Madeira Park, B.C.; and Carl Giske, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be again members 
for two years. Sept. 18, 8. V. Ozere, Assistant Deputy Minister of Fisheries: to be a 
member, vice A. W. H. Needler. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1967. Sept. 28, Martin K. 
Erikson, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be again a member until Oct. 31, 1969. 


National Arts Centre.—1968. Feb. 8, Mrs. Esther Genser, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
a member of the Board of Trustees until Nov. 30, 1968, vice David H,. Jones, resigned. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1967. June 1, Roger Lemelin, Quebec, Que.; 
and Mark Donohue, Quebec, Que.: to be Commissioners, vice Joseph-Thomas-Arthur 
Maheux and Mostyn Lewis, resigned. 1968. Feb. 29, Napoléon Cété, Quebec, Que.: to 
be a Commissioner, vice Raymond Garneau, deceased. 


National Capital Commission.—1967. Feb. 16, Alfred John Frost, a member: to 
be Vice-Chairman until Apr. 28, 1969. J. M. Bissonnette, Quebec, Que.: to be again a 
member for four years. Jean-Claude La Haye, Montreal, Que.; P. J. Moran, Regina, 
Sask.; Clifford Murchison, Ottawa, Ont.; and D. Wallace Stewart, Renfrew, Ont.: to be 
members for four years. Mar. 14, Mrs. Walter Tucker, Grand Falls, Nfld.: to be a 
member for four years. July 18, Gérard Moreault, Lucerne, Que.: to be a member for four 
years. 1968. Jan. 23, D’Arcy Audet, Hull, Que.; and Mrs. James P. Norrie, Truro, 
N.S.: to be again members for four years from Feb. 6, 1968. Jean-Claude La Haye: to be 
a member and Vice-Chairman until Feb. 16, 1971. Alfred John Frost: to be a member 
and Chairman until Apr. 28, 1969. Feb. 29, Thomas Howarth, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
member for four years. 


National Energy Board.—1967. May 12, Maurice Royer: to be again a member 
until Mar. 2, 1972. 1968. Mar. 21, Robert D. ‘Howland: to be ane until Aug. 15, 
19738, vice I. N. McKinnon, from June 30, 1968. 


National Film Board.—1967. May 12, Hugh Archibald McPherson: to be Govern- 
ment Film Commissioner and President of the National Film Board of Canada, vice Guy 
Roberge. June 8, Wilfred R. Jack, Hatzic, B.C.: to be again a member for three years. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1967. June 15, Guy Viau, Quebec, Que.: to be 
Deputy-Director from Aug. 1, 1967. Nov. 7, Amiot Jolicoeur, Ste. Foy, Que.: to bea 
member of the Board of Trustees, vice Isidore Pollack, resigned. 


National Museums of Canada.—1968. Feb. 29, Phyllis George, Moncton, N.B.; 
Amiot Jolicoeur, Ste. Foy, Que.; David Spurgeon, Toronto, Ont.; and George W. P. 
Heffelfinger, Winnipeg, Man.: to be members of the Board of Trustees for four years. 
Nina Cohen, Glace Bay, N.S.; Allan Bronfman, Montreal, Que.; and G. S. Vickers, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be members of the Board of Trustees for three years. Mme C. Marcoux- 
Baillargeon, Montreal, Que.; J. Tuzo Wilson, Toronto, Ont.; and Kiyoshi Izumi, Regina, 
Sask.: to be members of the Board of Trustees for two years. Feb. 29, Charles J. 
Mackenzie, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Secretary General and designated as a Deputy Head. 
Jean Ostiguy, Montreal, Que.: to be Chairman, and J. R. Longstaffe, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees for five years from the date of the coming 
into force of the Act. 


National Research Council.—1967. Mar. 14, William-H. Gauvin, Pointe Claire, 
Que.; Richard D. Hiscocks, Downsview, Ont.; Claude Jodoin, Ottawa, Ont.; D. J. LeRoy, 
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Toronto, Ont.; H. Rocke Robertson, Montreal, Que.; John M. Robson, Ottawa, Ont.; 
and Max Wyman, Edmonton, Alta.: to be members for three years from Apr. 1, 1967 to 
May 31, 1970. Aug. 23, W. G. Schneider, Vice-President (Scientific): to be President 
from Sept. 1, 1967. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—1968. Jan. 30, John A. MacDonald: to be 
Chairman, vice Ernest A. Coté, from Mar. 1, 1968. 


Northwest Territories Council.—1967. Mar. 2, Stuart Hodgson, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Commissioner; John H. Parker, Yellowknife, N.W.T.: to be a member and Deputy 
Commissioner. Nov. 9, John Havelock Parker, Deputy Commissioner, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.; James Gordon Gibson, Vancouver, B.C.; Hugh Campbell, Ottawa, Ont.; Lloyd 
Barber, Saskatoon, Sask.; and John (Tetlichi) Charlie, Fort McPherson, N.W.T.: to be 
members. 


Public Service Commission.—1968. Jan. 18, Ruth Elizabeth Addison: to be 
again a member for one year from Feb. 1, 1968. Jan. 30, Yves Labonté, Montreal, Que.: 
to be a member for ten years. 


Public Service Staff Relations Board.—1967. Feb. 27, Jacob Finkelman: to be 
Chairman; and Georges Gauthier: to be Vice-Chairman, for ten years. Mar. 2, Jean-Réal 
Cardin, Quebec, Que.; Saul Frankel, Montreal, Que.; and Romeo Maione, Toronto, Ont.: 
to be members representative of the interests of employees, for seven years. Philip T. 
Davis, Ottawa, Ont.; Jacques Guilbault, Montreal, Que.; and Margaret Konantz, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be members representative of the interests of the employer, for seven years. 
Apr. 25, A. Andras, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member representative of the interests of em- 
ployees, for seven years, vice Romeo Maione, resigned. May 23, Hilda Cryderman, 
Vernon, B.C.: to be a member, as being representative of the interests of the employer, 
for seven years, vice Margaret Konantz, deceased. June 8, H. W. Arthurs, Toronto, Ont.: 
to be adjudicator for one year on a part-time basis from June 12, 1967, and designated as 
Chief Adjudicator for the same period. July 12, Edward O’Connor, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be a member representing the interests of employees, for seven years. René Doucet, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member representing the interests of the employer, for seven 
years. Aug. 23, Fernand Morin, Quebec, Que.: to be an adjudicator for two years on a 
part-time basis from Sept. 1, 1967. Oct. 26, W. Steward Martin, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
a part-time adjudicator for two years from Nov. 1, 1967. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—1967. Aug. 15, M. F. A. Lindsay: to be 
Commissioner. 


Royal Commissions.—1967. July 4, Hon. Mr. Justice W. G. Morrow, a Judge of 
the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories: to be a Commissioner, under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act, to investigate and report upon the administration of justice in the Hay 
River Area of the Northwest Territories. 1968. Feb. 2, John Peters Humphrey, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner, together with persons appointed pursuant to Order in Council 
P.C. 1967-312 of 16th Sones 1967, to inquire into and report upon the status of women 
in Canada. 


Science Council of Canada.—1967. July 12, J. R. Weir: to be an associate member, 
vice F. A. Forward, resigned. July 18, John Wood: to be a member until June 7, 1970, 
vice Frank Howard Sherman, resigned. Oct. 10, Arthur J. R. Smith: to be an associate 
member, vice John J. Deutsch, resigned. Dec. 7, R. J. Uffen, Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board: to be a member for three years, vice A. H. Zimmerman, deceased. 1968. 
Mar. 12, A. W. H. Needler, Deputy Minister of Fisheries: to be a member for three years, 
vice Robert Glen, from Apr. 1, 1968. 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1967. Nov. 23, Jacques Marcel 
DesRosiers: to be Chief Commissioner for ten years from Dee. 11, 1967. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1967. June 22, John Harold McDougal Dehler, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a temporary member for a further period of one year from Oct. 15, 
1967. 1968. Mar. 5, Ernest Gordon Blair Foote: to be again a temporary member for 
one year from May 15, 1968. Mar. 7, Ernest A. Cété, Deputy Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: to be an additional member. F. T. Mace, Assistant Deputy Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: to be the alternate for Mr. Cété in this capacity. 


PART IV.—ORDER OF CANADA AWARDS 


In 1967, the Centennial of Confederation, there was established a system of honours 
and awards for Canada. On the recommendation of the Government, Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second approved the issue of Letters Patent establishing a society 
of honour to be known as ‘‘The Order of Canada” for the purpose of according recognition 
to Canadian citizens and other persons for merit. The Order consists of three awards— 
the Companion of the Order of Canada, the Medal of Courage and the Medal of Service. 
The Chancellor and Principal Companion of the Order is the Governor General and 
nominations for awards are made directly to the Governor General by an Advisory Council 
composed of the Chief Justice of Canada (Chairman), the Clerk of the Privy Council, the 
Under Secretary of State, the Chairman of the Canada Council, the President of the 
Royal Society of Canada and the President of the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. Companions of the Order are selected on the basis of “merit, especially 
service to Canada or to humanity at large” and the maximum number shall never exceed 
150. The Medal of Courage is awarded for the performance of ‘‘an act of conspicuous 
courage in circumstances of great danger” and is not, of course, limited to a fixed maximum 
number. The Medal of Service is awarded for different categories of meritorious service 
from that for Companions and not more than 50 may be given in any one year. 


On July 7, 1967, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following :— 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Edgar Spinney ArcuiBaLp, C.B.E. Colonel Robert Samuel McLaueuutn, E.D., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin Albert BAKER, C.D. 

O.B.E., M.C. Honourable John Babbitt McNarr, Q.C. 
Marius BARBEAU Donald Walter Gordon Murray, M.D. 
Lieutenant-General Eedson Louis Millard Monseigneur Alphonse Marie Parsnt, 8.T.D. 

Burys, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. Major-General the Honourable George 
George Brock Cuisnor, C.B.E., M.C..30.Ds Randolph Prarxss, V.C., P.C., C.B., 

M.D. D.8.05,.M.Gr C.D. 

Honourable M. J. William Cotpwett, P.C, Alfred PELuan 

Donald Grant CrreigHTon Wilfrid Pe.ietrer, C.M.G. 

Jean Drapgau, Q.C. Colonel Wilder Graves Prnrmup, O.M., 
Maureen Forrester (Mrs. Eugene Kas) C.M.G., M.D. 

Raoul Jospin Norman Alexander Rospertson 

Walter Charles KozrRNER Gabrielle Roy (Mme Marcel Carsorrs) 
Arthur LismMer Right Honourable Louis Stephen St. LAURENT, 
John Alexander MacAutay, Q.C. EO, 0:6. 

Chalmers Jack Mackenziz, C.M.G., M.C, Francis Reginald Scorr, Q.C. 

William Archibald Macxintosu, C.M.G. Henry George THopz, M.B.E. 

Hugh MacLennan Walter Palmer THompson 

Léo Marion Honourable Madame Georges P. Vanmr, P.C. 


Right Honourable Vincent Masssy, P.C, | Leolyn Dana Winaress 
(Canada), P.C. (United Kingdom), C.H. Healey WILLAN 
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En 
To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Pierrette ALARIE (Mme Léopold Srmonzav) 

Reverend David BauER 

James M. BentLey 

Mme Yvette Brinp’AMouR 

Mme Thérése Caserain, O.B.E. 

Floyd Sherman CHALMERS 

Gregory Ciark, O.B.E., M.C. 

Alexander CoLviLie 

Reverend Clément Cormier, D.D. 

Air Marshal Wilfred Austin Curtis, -C.B., 
O.b i, O5.C. B.D; 

Mme Pauline DoNALDA 

Philip Sydney Fisner, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Robert MacLaren FowLEeR 

Lawrence FREIMAN 

Jean GASCON 

Gratien GELINAS 

Gustave Gineras, M.D. 

Robert Guien 

H. Carl Gotpensere, O.B.E., Q.C. 

John W. GoopaLu 

Léo GUINDON 

Raymond GusuHukz, C.B.E., Q.C. 

Henry Foss Hatt, DD. D. 

Eric Lafferty Harvin, Q.C. 

John Steven HirscuH 

William Bruce Hutcuison 

Claude Jopo1In 

KENOJUAK 


David Arnold Krys 

Gustave Lanctor, Q.C. 

Lawrence M. LanpsE 

Gilles LereBVRE 

Most Reverend Georges-Henri Léivesqur 
Elizabeth Pauline MacCattum 

Augustine A. MacDonatp, M.D. 

Brian MacpDoNALp 

DEP iEneU Joseph Thomas Arthur Manevux, 


Reverend Mother Maura 

Vernon Francis McApAM 

Leonard Hanson Nicwoxtson, M.B.E. 

Jean PALARDY 

Harry Thomas Parrerson 

Isaac PHILLS 

Maurice RicHAarpD 

Paul-André Rivarp 

Chester Alvin RonnING 

Phyllis Gregory (Mrs. Frank M.) Ross 

Adelaide (Mrs. D. B.) Srncuarr, O.B.E. 

Ralph SteiInHAUER 

Marlene Stewart (Mrs. J. D.) Srrerr 

Kenneth Wiffin Taytor, C.B.E. 

Honourable William Ferdinand Alphonse 
TUBGEON, ©, Oc. 

William Elgin VAN STEENBURGH, O.B.E., E.D. 

Alje VENNEMA, M.D. 

Adam Hartley ZIMMERMAN, O.B.E. 


On Dee. 23, 1967, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following:— 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Charles H. Best, C.B.E., M.D. 

Samuel BRONFMAN 

Honourable Lionel Cuevrimr, P.C., Q. i 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable George 
Alexander Drew, P.C., C.D., : 

Pierre Durvy, C. M. G. 

Jacques Genest, M.D. 

_ Alain GRANDBOIS 

Alexander Young Jackson, C.M.G. 


Wilfrid Bennett Lewis, C.B.E. 
Honourable James M. Macponnetn, P.C., 


Lois MARSHALL 


‘Hilda Neatsy 


Colonel the Honourable Sir Leonard C. 
OUTERBRIDGE, Kt., C.B.E., D.S.O., C.D. 

Robert F. SHAW 

Honourable Robert Tascuereau, P.C., Q.C. 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Philippe de Gaspé BrausBien 

Pierre DE BELLEFEUILLE 

Audrey Alexandra Brown 

Horace Borvin, E.D. 

Kenneth Le Mesurier Carter 

Bruce CHown, M.C., M.D. 

Colonel Edward CHURCHILL, Cr 

Nina F. (Mrs. Harry) CouEN 

John G. CounsELL, O.B.E., M.C. 

John Hubert CRAIGIE 

Jean-Claude Dstorme 

ie Vibert Dovuatuas, M.B.E. 
douard Fiser 

John Wiggins FisHer 

Kenneth Keith Forsezs 

Celia Franca (Mrs. James Megs) 

~ Georges-E. GAUTHIER 

Bobby Giusy 

RE a Howard Douglas GraHamM, 
ried, S.O., FD. De 0.0: 

Nancy Catherine GREENE 

Brigadier the Honourable Milton eH auc 
Greaa, V.C., BCs BE, Lele E.D. 

Hugh J. Hasty, D.S. Cys 


Yves JASMIN 

Yousuf KarsH 

Andrew Graham KNIEWASSER 

Jean C. LALLEMAND 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Reverend Sidney E. 
LAMBERT, O.B.E. 

Maurice LEBEL 

Robert Ferguson LEGGEtT 

Monique Lryrac (Mme Jean Dalmain) 

Lieutenant-Colonel iss Honourable J. Keiller 
Mackay, D.S.O., V.D., Q.C. 

Reverend Father Noél MarLLoux 

Pauline M. (Mrs. Donald W.) McGisson 

Lieutenant-General Robert W. Monczn, D.S.O., 
OA bod Di One BB 

Gilbert C. Monrture, O.B.E. 

Aline (Mme Hector) ‘PERRIER 

John Erskine Reap, Q.C. 

G. Dale RepiIKER 

Roger Nantel StGu1in 

Gordon Merritt Sarum, O.B.E., M.M., E.D. 

Frank UNDERHILL 

Charlotte Elizabeth Wuirron, C.B.E. 

Francis George WINSPEAR 
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PART V.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1967-68 


Legislation passed in the first session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament from Apr. 3, — 
1967 (after the Easter adjournment) to May 8, 1967 (the date of prorogation) is outlined 
in the following statement, followed by legislation passed in the second session of the 
Twenty-seventh Parliament from May 8, 1967 to Apr. 23, 1968 (the date of disso- 
lution). Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to 
convey the full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any 
specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and 
chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
Apr. 3, 1967 to May 8, 1967* 


Subject, , 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


15-16 Enaz. II 
1967 


94 May 8 The Adult Occupational Training Act extends training services to all persons with adult 
responsibilities who can benefit from such occupational training. It authorizes: the 
entering into contracts with provinces and employers to provide for payment of costs 
they may incur for such training; the payment of tuition and other costs for training 
courses not operated by a province or an employer; the payment of training allowan- 
ces to persons undertaking occupational] training; the making of agreements with the 
provinces respecting research in this field; and the payment of loans to provinces to 
assist in the provision of training facilities. The Act arranges for the transition from 
present agreements to the new program. 


95 May 8 Appropriation Act No. 4, 1967 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1968. 


96 May 8 The Canadian Forces Reorganization Act amends the National Defence Act to provide for 
the amalgamation of the Navy, Army and Air Force into a single service called the 
Canadian Armed Forces, and amends other Acts in consequence thereof. 


97 May 8 An Act to amend the Income Tax Act terminates, effective Mar. 31, 1967, the tax period to 
which the special 5-p.c. refundable tax on business profits applies and also terminates on 
the same date the period of collection of the’ tax from corporations. 


* The first session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament opened Jan. 18, 1966; legislation passed from that date to 
the Easter adjournment in 1967 is outlined in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 1247-1253. 


Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
May 8, 1967 to Apr. 23, 1968 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


16-17 Exiz. IT 
Finance— 
1967 


2 July 7 Appropriation Act No. §, 1967 (Main Supply) grants certain sums of money for the public 
service for the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1968. 


3 6 July 7 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1967 (Interim) grants certain sums of money for the public 
service for the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1968. 


8 July 7 Appropriation Act No. 7, 1967 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1968. 


19 Dee. 21 An Act to amend the Industrial Development Bank Act includes as a member of the Bank 
the Deputy Minister of Industry and increases the authorized capital of the Bank from 
$50,000,000 te $75,000,000 and its borrowing authority from five times to ten times the 
amount of its paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 
Finance—concluded 
1968 


26 Mar. 7 


384 Mar. 27 


35 Mars 27 
Government— 
1967 
6 July 7 
9 Nov. 6 


12 Dec. 21 


16 Dec. 21 


18 Dec. 21 


Zhe ec. 21 


1968 
32 Mar. 7 
Defence— 
1967 


23 Dec. 21 


1968 
27 Mar. 7 


May 8, 1967 to Apr. 23, 1968—continued 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act and the Criminal Code mainly 
revises the former Act. with respect to the composition of coins and revises the Criminal 
Code in consequence thereof; the schedule to the Act describing composition, standards 
and remedy allowance of gold and subsidiary coins is replaced. 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1968 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1968. 


Appropriation Act No. 2, 1968 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1969. 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation Act establishes a Crown corporation to acquire 
the interests of the major coal producer in the Sydney coal-field and to reorganize and 
operate the mines with a view to the rationalization of coal production therefrom and 
the gradual withdrawal of the Corporation from such production. 


An Act to amend the Canada Corporations Act removes discrepancies resulting from amend- 
ments made previously and clarifies provisions affected by those amendments. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electoral district of Peel-Dufferin to Peel-Dufferin-Simcoe. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electora! district of Oshawa to Oshawa-Whitby. 


An Act respecting the boundary between the Province of British Columbia and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories declares the boundary line surveyed and marked on the ground 
under the direction of Commissioners appointed therefor to be the boundary line between 
the Province and the Territories concerned. 


The Depertment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs Act establishes a Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, the Minister of which shall perform functions relating 
to consumer affairs; corporations and corporate securities; combines, mergers, mono- 
polies and restraint of trade; bankruptcy and insolvency; and patents, copyrights and 
trade marks; and shall continue to be a Registrar General of Canada. 


An Act to amend the Government Employees Compensation Act provides for coverage under 
the Act for persons required to take training before being employed by the Federal 
Government and persons on leave without pay for the same purpose; it also provides 
coverage in the case of an employee suffering disability or death attributable to 
environmental conditions of the place to which he was assigned. 


The National Museums Act establishes a corporation for the administration of the National 
Museums of Canada, comprising a museum of fine arts known as the National Gallery 
of Canada, a museum of human history. a museum of natura] history, a museum of 
science and technology, and such other museums as may be established. 


An Act to amend the Territorial Lands Act, the Land Titles Act and the Public Lands Grant Act 
provides for a simplified procedure for the granting of territorial lands and makes changes 
in ue Lands Titles Act and the Public Lands Grants Act consequential upon that 
procedure. 


The Visiting Forces Act combines previous legislation relating to the armed forces of other 
countries visiting Canada, without affecting the existing agreement concerning visiting 
forces of NATO countries. 


An Act to amend the Defence Production Act makes a change with respect to contract 
regulations. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 


May 8, 1967 to Apr. 23, 1968—continued 


Subject, 


Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


Justice— 
1967 
a July 
15 Dec 
20 Dee 


Manpower and 


21 


27 


Immigration— 
1957 
1 June 
13 Dec. 
198 
Oi Mar. 
Revenue— 
1968 
28 Mar. 
29 Mar. 
38 Mar. 


Transportation and 


Communications— 
1967 
14 Dec. 21 


27 


Synopsis 


The Interpretation Act consolidates the Interpretation Act and amendments thereto and 
effects certain consequential amendments to the Canada Evidence Act and the Bills 
of Exchange Act. The purposes of this legislation are to establish uniform definitions 
and modes of expression, to eliminate repetition in the statutes and to facilitate the 
drafting and construction of statutes. In the present revision some new provisions have 
been added and others improved and the language has been revised throughout in 
accordance with modern drafting standards. 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code confines, for an experimental period of five years, the 
imposition of the death penalty in relation to murder to the murder of police officers 
and others employed for the maintenance of the public peace, acting in the course of 
their duties, and to the murder of prison guards and other officers or permanent em- 
ployees of prisons, acting in the course of their duties. 


An oe to amend the Judges Act authorizes the provision of salaries for nine additional 
judges. 


An Act to amend the Immigration Act increases from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 the ceiling 
on the amount of assisted passage loans to immigrants that may be outstanding at any 
one time. 


The Canada Manpower and Immigration Council Act authorizes the establishment of a 
Council of not more than 15 members to be appointed by the Governor in Council to 
advise the Minister of Manpower and Immigration on all matters pertaining to the 
effective utilization and development of manpower resources in Canada, including 
immigrants and their adjustment to Canadian life. 


An Act to amend the Immigration Act gives permanent status under the Act to immigrants 
who have suffered from a mental disorder but who apparently have been cured, and to 
persons who have been convicted of and imprisoned for crimes after a period during 
which they have demonstrated their rehabilitation. 


An Act to amend the Excise Act implements the Excise Act resolution tabled in the House 
of oe on Nov. 30, 1967 with respect to increased federal taxes on spirits, brandy 
and beer. 


An Act to amend the Excise Taz Act implements the Excise Act resolution tabled in the House 
of Commons on Novy, 30, 1967 with respect to increased federal taxes on cigarettes, 
cigars, tobacco and wine, certain exemptions from sales tax, ete. 


An Act to amend the Income Taz Act, among other things, levies, with respect to taxable 
income earned in 1968 and 1969, a surtax equal to 3 p.c. of the income tax otherwise pay- 
able by a corporation and, for an individual, a surtax equal to 3 p.c. of his basic tax in 
excess of $200. The amendment also provides that corporations will be required to pay 
their corporation income tax over a period that commences two months closer to the 
beginning of their taxation year than previously, and that. the full amount of a gift toa 
province may be deducted from the income of the donor, with a retroactive provision. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1967 authorizes the provision 
of money to meet certain capital expenditures of the CNR system for the period Jan. 1, 
183 ae nee 30, 1968 and authorizes the guarantee of certain securities to be issued by 
the CNR. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
May 8, 1967 to Apr. 23, 1968—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation and 


Communications— 
concluded 
1967 
22 Dec. 21 The Teleferry Act authorizes federal regulation of aerial cable-cars that connect provinces 
or Canada and the United States, through licensing and safety provisions. 
1968 
25 Mar. if The Broadcasting Act implements a broadcasting policy for Canada and authorizes the 


establishment of the Canadian Radio-Television Commission as a single independent 
public authority to regulate and supervise the Canadian broadcasting system; the 
Radio Act is amended in consequence thereof and other related provisions included. 


31 Mar. 7 The Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Dissolution Act provides for the disso- 
lution of that Corporation. 


Miscellaneous— 
1967 


4 July if An Act to amend the Canadian Citizenship Act provides for flexibility in the residence re- 
quirement of an applicant, clarifies the oath of allegiance requirement, provides for | 
resumption of citizenship after residence abroad, establishes a Citizenship Appeal Court — 
to hear appeals from final decisions of Citizenship Courts refusing applications for citi- 
zenship, and defines Canadian citizenship rights of persons born in Newfoundland or 
outside of Newfoundland of Newfoundland parents. Amendments are also made with 
respect to offences under the Act and penalties therefor. 


5 July 7 An Act to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act makes permanent the powers of the Board 
which previously were to terminate on Aug. 1, 1967, and lists the mills and feed ware- 
houses in existence on Mar. 1, 1967. 


17 Dec. 21 An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the application of the 
Act to 1968, 1969 and 1970 without change in the method of computing the amount of 
assistance payable. 


24 Feb. 1 The Dwworce Act codifies and extends the laws of divorce. It retains the traditional marital 
offences as grounds for divorce and includes as well a modified concept of marriage 
breakdown as a new ground for divorce; contains provisions placing the married woman 
in a position equivalent to that of her husband for the purpose of obtaining a valid decree 
of divorce both in Canada and abroad; includes alimony and child maintenance and 
custody provisions; abolishes parliamentary divorce, vesting divorce jurisdiction in 
respect of Quebec and Newfoundland in a new divorce division of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada; and it includes detailed appeal provisions and many consequential and other 
matters in relation to divorce. 


30 Mar. 7 An Act to amend the Fish Inspection Act extends the definition of ‘‘container’”’ to include 
wrappers and confining bands and prohibits the import and export of fish that is tainted, 
decomposed or unwholesome. 


33 Mar. is An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act broadens the coverage of the Act to 
include salaried workers earning up to $7,800 a year and establishes new schedules of 
contributions to be paid by employers on behalf of employees, of benefits and of allow- 
able earnings for persons in receipt of benefits. 


36 LAT: attiet 2. An Act to amend the Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation Act makes provision for the situ- 
ation that arises with respect to the deposits of a depositor when member institutions 
merge, makes amendments concerning the assessing and collecting of premiums under 
the Act and adds a new section covering provincial insuring arrangements. 


39 Mar. 27 An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 increases from $13,000 to $18,000 the loan 
ratios for insured loans to home owners, builders, and co-operative housing associations 
for the construction of new housing units. 
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PART VI.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from 
that year in successive editions. A reprint entitled Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960 is 
also available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following listing covers the 
year 1967 and Jan. 1-Apr. 5, 1968 and it should be mentioned that certain of the dates given 
therein are approximate. References regarding changes in federal and provincial legis- 
latures or ministries are not included but may be found in Chapter IT on Constitution and 
Government or in Appendix I. 


1967 February: Under Stage Two of the Federal Govern- 
ment program for bilingualism, 20 top civil 


January: Jan. 1, Mme Georges P. Vanier, wife of servants moved to Quebec for a year of intensive 


the Governor General, dedicated Canada’s Cen- 
tennial Train at Ottawa prior to its departure for 
Victoria where it began, on Jan. 9, an 83-stop tour 
of Canada. Jan. 4, Dr. Helen Hogg, University 
of Toronto, awarded the Rittenhouse Silver Medal 
by the Rittenhouse Astronomical Society for her 
study of variable stars; she was the first Canadian 
and the second woman to receive the honour. 
Jan. 6, Death of David Roger Mitchell, M.P. for 
Sudbury. Federal proclamation that Jan. 11, 
1967, the birthday of Sir John A. Macdonald, be 
commemorated across Canada in observance of his 
place in history as one of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion and the first Prime Minister of Canada. Jan. 
9, Hon. Walter L. Gordon reappointed to the 
Federal Cabinet. Death in Winnipeg of Mani- 
toba’s Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Errick F. Willis. 
Jan. 11, Canada’s tallest and newest hotel, the 
38-storey Chateau Champlain in Montreal, 
officially opened. Jan. 13, Nancy Greene, 
Rossland, B.C., won the Swiss international ski 
championship. Jan. 14, Large-scale strike by 
Roman Catholic elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers closed hundreds of schools in 
Montreal and Trois-Riviéres; Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit of Quebec Superior Court appointed 
by the Quebec Government Jan. 17 as mediator. 
Death of Hon. J. L. LIlsley, former Minister of 
National Revenue, Minister of Finance and 
Minister of Justice. Jan. 18, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., officially named capital of the Northwest 
Territories. Jan. 23, Special ministerial com- 
mittee created to study the implications of foreign 
ownership and control of Canadian industry, 
headed by Hon. Walter L. Gordon. Jan. 24, 
The British Columbia Legislature opened its 28th 
Legislature at New Westminster in commemora- 
tion of the opening of the first session of the 
Legislative Council of the United Colony of 
British Columbia which merged the colonies of 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia in New 
Westminster one hundred years ago. Jan. 27, 
Col. Virgil Grissom, Lt.-Col. Edward White and 
Lt.-Cmdr. Roger Chaffee, crew of the U.S. Apollo 
spacecraft project, died in a fire on the launching 
pad at Cape Kennedy. The Outer Space Treaty 
on the peaceful exploration and use of outer 
space, including the moon and other celestial 
bodies, approved by the UN General Assembly 
Dec. 19, 1966, signed by Canada in London, 
Moscow and Washington. Jan. 29, Valerie 
Jones, Toronto, and Donald Knight, Dundas, 
Ont., won the Canadian senior singles figure- 
skating championships in Toronto. Explosions 
occurred at Yugoslav embassies and consulates 
in six North American cities, including Ottawa 
and Toronto; buildings were damaged but there 
were no injuries. Jan. 30, Bank of Canada 
interest rate reduced to 5 p.c. from 5} p.c. City 
of Montreal clerical workers went on strike, 
closing down municipal courts, the social welfare 
department and the City Hall. 


schooling in French. The Netherlands announced 
decision to buy 105 CF-5 ground-attack aircraft 
worth about $100,000,000, to be built mainly in 
Canada. Contract signed covering the sale 
of 1,500,000,000 Mcf. of natural gas from reserves 
in the Northwest Territories, the Yukon Territory 
and northeastern British Columbia, the most 
remote areas yet to be exploited. 135 hospital 
workers in Grand Falls, Nfld., voted to return 
to work after a week on strike rather than defy 
legislation under which they could be fired and 
their union decertified. Feb. 3, Prime Minister 
Pearson announced the appointment of Anne 
Francis (Mrs. John Bird), free-lance journalist 
of Ottawa, as Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women. Feb. 6, A bronze bust 
of Hon. Ellen Fairclough, Canada’s first woman 
cabinet minister, presented by the Zonta Club of 
Hamilton to the House of Commons. Feb. 10, 
Royal Assent given to an Act to require all Ontario- 
incorporated loan and trust companies to insure 
their deposits with a Crown corporation. Feb. 
11-18, First Canadian Winter Games held at 
Quebec City, assisted by $700,000 in federal funds. 
Feb. 13-22, Controversy re terms under which 
the U.S.-owned Mercantile Bank of Canada 
may operate in Canada; resolved by allowing 
the City Bank of New York an extra five years 
to sell Canadians 75 p.c. of its shares in the 
Mercantile Bank. Feb. 15, Report of the Senate- 
Commons committee on investigation of consumer 
credit tabled in the House of Commons; full 
disclosure of interest and credit charges recom- 
mended. Feb. 17, The Quebec Government’s 
controversial Bill 25 ended a five-month teacher 
strike by ordering their return to classrooms 
within 48 hours and suspending their right to 
strike until June 30, 1968. Sinclair Stevens, 
Chairman of the Bank of Western Canada, 
resigned and the Bank directors given 30 days 
in which to acquire more Western Canadian capital. 
Royal Assent given to an Act establishing the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
requiring all federally incorporated trust and 
loan companies to insure their deposits with the 
Corporation. Feb. 23, Resignation of Senator 
Keith Davey as Commissioner of the Canadian 
Football League announced. Feb. 24, Report 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation headed 
by Kenneth Carter, Toronto, tabled in the House 
of Commons. The National Press Club of Canada 
presented its 1967 Award for Excellence to Gillis 
Purcell, General Manager of Canadian Press. 
Feb. 27-May 29, Six of Britain’s eight remaining 
colonies in the Caribbean assumed responsibility 
for their own internal affairs with Britain remaining 
responsible for defence and certain external 
relations—Antigua and St. Kitts, Feb. 27; Do- 
minica and St. Lucia, Mar. 1; Grenada, Mar. 3; 
and St. Vincent, May 29. 


March: Mar. 
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2, Society of Honour to be known as 
the Order of Canada established by Order in 
Council. Canadian women’s curling championship 
won by Winnipeg rink skipped by Betty Duguid. 
Leaflets tossed from the Public Gallery in the 
House of Commons by John Campbell of Montreal 
to draw attention to the case of Calvin MacDonald 
who claimed unfair treatment by the RCMP. 
Mar. 3, O. J. Gaffney Construction Company of 
Stratford, Ont., found responsible for the Heron 
Road bridge collapse i in Ottawa on Aug. 10, 1966, 
and fined the maximum penalty of $5, 000. In- 
vestigations begun into the affairs of the Oshawa 
Acceptance Corp., Oshawa, Ont., after complaints 
of investors that they had not received interest on 
their deposits. Mar. 4, Montreal’s 4,500 civic 
clerical workers accepted a new two-year contract 
and ended a 34-day strike. Mar. 5, Death of 
His Excellency General The Right Honourable 
Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D., Governor 
General of Canada, i in Ottawa, at age 78; seven-day 
mourning period proclaimed; burial took place at 
The Citadel, Quebec City, on May 4. Mar. 9, 
‘Appointment of G. Hamilton Southam as first 
Director of the National Arts Centre at Ottawa, 
to be completed in 1969. Mar. 10, The Brier Cup 
won by curling team skipped by Alfie Phillips, Jr., 
of Toronto, the first time in 16 years it has been 
won by an Eastern Canadian rink. Mrs. Viola 
MacMillan convicted on charges of wash trading 
in shares of Consolidated Golden Arrow Mines 
Ltd. in 1964; sentenced Mar. 17 to nine months 
in reformatory and fined $10,000. Mar. 11, Death 
in Toronto, Ont., of Senator W. Rupert Davies. 
Mar. 12, Death in Saint John, N.B., of Senator 
A. Neil McLean. Mar. 13, The Public Service 
Staff Relations Act, providing bargaining rights to 
over 200,000 employees, the new Public Service 
Employment Act and the revised Financial Ad- 
ministration Act, establishing the Treasury Board 
as the central management agency for the Public 
Service, came into force. Mar. 16, The Quebec 
Government increased provincial sales tax from 
6 p.c. to 8 p.c., the highest in Canada, and became 
the first province to introduce a family allowance 
program to supplement the federal allowance. 
Mar. 17, Award of the 1966 Stephen Leacock 
Memorial medal to Richard J. Needham, columnist 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail, for his book 
Needham’s Inferno. Toronto-based financial 
empire of Sinclair Stevens, including control of 
the Bank of Western Canada, passed to M. M. 
Bienvenu of Montreal, who purchased controlling 
interest in British International Finance (Canada) 
Ltd. A special Commons-Senate committee, for 
the first time in Canadian history, recommended 
that both Houses of Parliament pass an Address 
to the Governor General for the removal of Mr. 
Justice Léo A. Landreville from the Ontario Su- 
preme Court. Resignation of Robert Thompson, 
M.P., as leader of the National Social Credit Party. 
Mar. 21, The Canadian Brotherhood of Transport 
and General Workers (CLC) concluded negotia- 
tions which resulted in the acceptance of a 24-p.c. 
increase over three years for 22,000 workers on 
the CNR, bringing the total number of workers 
who have accepted the Goldenberg settlement 
formula (December 1966) to 98,000. Mar. 22, 
Report of the Ontario Securities Commission and 
auditors regarding collapse of the Prudential 
Finance Corp. tabled in the Ontario legislature 
found strong suspicion of false and misleading audit 
statements. Mar. 24, The International Ice Hockey 
Federation awarded Canada the 1970 World Hock- 
ey Tournament. Mar. 27, Russia won the world 
hockey championship, defeating Canada 2 to 1. 
Mar. 26, Nancy Greene, Rossland, B.C., won the 
first World Cup for women skiers at Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. Mar. 27-30, Conference of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy held in 
Ottawa, attended by 3,000 delegates. Mar. 29, 
Roland Michener appointed Governor General of 
Canada; sworn in Apr. 17. The first debentures 


in Canadian banking history offered by the 
Toronto-Dominion Bank under authorization of 
the new Bank Act. 


April: Apr. 1, Bush pilot Robert Gauchie, downed 


within 60 miles of the Arctic Circle, found alive 
after 58 days. Apr. 3, Fifteen men killed and 
nine injured in an underground coal mine explosion 
near Natal, B.C. Resignation of Hon. Guy Favreau 
as President of the Privy Council and Registrar 
General and Member of Parliament; appointed to 
the Quebec Superior Court. Debate of unification 
of Armed Forces begun by Minister of Defence 
Hellyer; Act passed by House of Commons Apr.25 
combining the Royal Canadian Navy, the Cana- 
dian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force into 
a unified service ‘‘The Canadian Armed Forces’’. 
Apr. 4, Resignation of Hon. Lucien Cardin as 
Minister of Justice and Member of Parliament. 
Apr. 6, Commissioner George B. McClellan of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police named ombuds- 
man in Alberta, the first position of its kind in 
Canada. Apr. 6-9, Representatives of veterans’ 
organizations kindled torches from the Centennial 
Flame on Parliament Hill and transferred flame in 
miners’ lamps to the Canadian war memorial in 
France to commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the battle of Vimy Ridge Apr. 9; H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, representing H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
II, was guest of honour. Ceremonies also took 
place in Ottawa. Apr. 7, The Bank of Canada 
reduced its lending rate to 44 p.c. from 5 p.c. 
Apr. 11, Bower Edward Featherstone, federal civil 
servant, convicted under the Official Secrets Act 
of obtaining a confidential navy chart; sentenced 
Apr. 24 to 24 years in penitentiary. Apr. 12, The 
House of Commons’ unanimously approved 
Commons-Senate committee report recommending 
adoption of the present music for O Canada as the 
National Anthem and the traditional music for 
God Save the Queen as the Royal Anthem in Canada. 
Apr. 17, Prime Minister Pearson announced the 
creation of the major honour, the Order of Canada, 
to be awarded on merit, especially for service to 
Canada or to humanity at large. The Order will 
have three classes: Companion of the Order, 
bearing the letters C.C. after the name and limited 
to 150; Medal of Courage, bearing the letters C.M. 
and unlimited in number; and Medal of Service, 
bearing the letters S.M. and limited to 50 a year. 
Apr. 18, Manitoba approved the imposition of a 
5-p.c. sales tax, effective June 1. The Union of 
Quebec Specialized Education Teachers was con- 
victed of contempt of court when its 2,300 members 
ignored a 1966 court injunction forbidding strike 
action and left 30,000 students without classroom 
instruction from Apr. 12-30; the union was fined 
$2,000 and each executive member was sentenced 
to 20 days in prison. Apr. 19, U.S. spacecraft 
Surveyor III made soft landing on moon to scout 
astronaut landing site, using shovel and camera to 
return detailed information of the moon’s surface. 
Apr. 19-20, First meeting of the Canada—United 
Kingdom Joint Ministerial Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs held in London, Eng. Apr. 
23-24, The U.S.S.R. spacecraft Soyuz I launched, 
and after orbit plunged to earth killing pilot 
Vladimir M. Komarov, the first announced fatality 
in space flight of either the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. 
Apr. 24, At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Inter-American Development 
Bank in Washington, Canada pledged a further 
$10,000,000 in loan funds, bringing its allocations 
to $40,000,000. Apr. 24-May 19, Special session 
of the UN General Assembly voted to establish a 
council to administer South West Africa following 
the legal termination of the South African mandate. 
Apr. 27, Expo 67 officially opened in Montreal. 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia was the first 
state visitor. Attendance in the first three days 
was 1,472,000. 
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May: The first off-shore semi-submersible drilling 
vessel to be assembled in Canada, the largest of 
its kind in the world, began drilling for oil and 
gas off Vancouver Island. May 1, The Bank of 
Montreal reduced its lending rate to 52 p.c. from 
6 p.c. and established a new type of savings 
account paying a higher rate of interest than normal 
savings accounts but with non-chequing privileges, 
the beginning of increased competition among 
Canadian banks. May 2, Toronto Maple Leafs 
won the Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey supremacy, 
over the Montreal Canadiens, 4 games to 2. 
May 4, The Supreme Court of Canada rejected 
the appeal of Steven Truscott that he was wrongly 
convicted of the 1959 rape-murder of Lynne 
Harper. May 11, Death of Margaret McTavish 
Konantz, former M.P. for Winnipeg South and 
Canadian chairman of UNICEF. Death in 
Montreal of Senator Vincent Dupuis. Mrs. Marie 
Penny of Newfoundland became the first woman 
president of the Fisheries Council of Canada. 
May 18, Death in Toronto of Dana Harris Porter, 
Chief Justice of Ontario since 1958. May 14, 
H.R.H. Princess Alexandra and her husband 
Angus Ogilvy arrived in Toronto to begin a 26-day 
visit to Canada. May 16, Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development Minister Laing announced 
a $1,000,000 program to help Indians buy or build 
homes off their reserves and nearer to their places 
of employment. May 17, The City of Montreal 
celebrated its 325th birthday. May 18, The 25th 
anniversary of Canadian Pacific Air Lines cele- 
brated in Ottawa; a rebuilt Fairchild Model 82 
aircraft, one of a type that opened the Canadian 
North in the 1930s, was presented by the airline 
to the Canadian National Aviation Museum in 
Ottawa. May 19, The 11-year UN peace-keeping 
Emergency Force in the Near East, of which 
approximately one fourth were Canadians, came 
to an end on demand of the United Arab Republic 
and orders of UN Secretary-General U Thant. 
May 20, An Air Canada DC-8F jet aircraft crashed 
near Ottawa on a training flight, killing the three 
veteran pilots aboard. May 23, Provincial election 
in Alberta; Social Credit government under 
Premier Manning returned to 9th consecutive 
term of office. May 24, More than 10,000 Ontario 
and Quebec dairy farmers demonstrated on Par- 
liament Hill in support of their demand for higher 
milk prices; the demonstration resulted in the 
doors of the Centre Block being locked against 
Canadians for the first time. Award of the first 
$50,000 Royal Bank Centennial Medal to Dr. 
Wilder Penfield, founder of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, announced. Official opening of 
Bellevue House, Kingston home of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, by National Revenue Minister 
Benson. Centennial Voyageur Canoe pageant 
began in Alberta at Rocky Mountain House on 
the North Saskatchewan River, a race between 
teams representing eight provinces and two terri- 
tories to cover the 3,283 miles to Expo 67 in 
Montreal by Sept. 4. May 24-26, First annual 
congress of the Canadian Meteorological Society, 
formerly the Canadian Branch of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, held in Ottawa. May 24, 
The gift of the United States to Canada, The 
Great Ring of Canada, unveiled by U.S. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson at Expo 67. May 27, Twelve 
chairs, each bearing the crest of a Canadian 
province or territory, presented to the Confeder- 
ation Centre in Charlottetown, P.E.I., as a 
centennial project of the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada. May 28, Dr. John J. 
Deutsch, Chairman of the Economic Council of 
Canada, appointed Principal of Queen’s University, 
effective Sept. 1 following retirement of Dr. J. A. 
Corry. Sir Francis Chichester landed at Plymouth, 
England, after completing a 28,500-mile voyage 
around the world in Gypsy Moth IV, the first man 
to have sailed around the world alone with only 
one stop on land. May 29, Announcement of the 
design of the new uniform for all branches of the 


Canadian Armed Forces—dark green with standard 
insignia and badges. Mayor Drapeau of Montrea 
received the Gold Medal of The Royal Architee. 
tural Institute of Canada for distinguished servies 
to the arts and architecture in 1967. May 30 
Provincial election in Nova Scotia; Premiey 
Stanfield’s Progressive Conservative Government 
returned to power in its fourth consecutive victory 
Announcement of approval by H.M. Queer 
Elizabeth II of the institution by the Government’ 
of Canada of “The Canadian Centennial Medal 
1967’ to commemorate the Centennial of Con. 
federation. May 31, Twelve white swans flown tc 
Canada from England, gift of H.M. Queen Eliza. 
beth II to the City of Ottawa to mark Centennia 
Year. The Sir John Carling Building, new Canads 
Department of Agriculture headquarters aj 
Crone formally opened by Agriculture Ministe 
reene. 


June: June_1, Federal sales tax removed from drugs 


effective Sept. 1. June 5, Outbreak of hostilitie; 
between the armed forces of Israel and he 
neighbours announced by UN Secretary-Genera; 
U Thant at emergency session of Security Council 
June 8, Syria, the last of the three major partner; 
in the Israel—Arab conflict, agreed to a cease-fire 
Letter of resignation from Mr. Justice Léo A 
Landreville as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario tabled in the House of Commons. 
acceptance announced. June 14, <A _ bronze 
bust of Mrs. Mariana Jodoin, the first French: 
Canadian woman to be named to the Senate, 
unveiled in the Senate antechamber, a gift of the 
Canadian Chapter of the World Association of 
Women Executives. June 20, The $13,000,000 
National Library and Archives Building in Ottawa 
officially opened by Prime Minister Pearson. 
The U.S. Federal Power Commission approved 
Trans-Canada Pipe Line plans to build a link 
to carry Western Canadian natural gas to Eastern 
Canadian and U.S. markets via the United States. 
June 21, Official opening of a $1,600,000 marine 
sciences laboratory at Logy Bay, Nfld., during 
the first meeting of the American Society of 
Limnology and Oceanography held outside the 
United States in 30 years. June 22-July 6, 
CCGS Tupper, on official visit to Expo 67 as 
part of the Department of Transport’s Centennial 
Program, carried a group of orphaned children 
under the sponsorship of the P.E.I. Command 
of the Royal Canadian Legion. June 24, Queen’s 
Plate won by Jammed Lovely, owned by Conn 
Smythe of Toronto. June 29-July 6, Visit 
of H. M. Queen Elizabeth II and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh to Canada. June 30, Dosco 
Industries Limited closed the Bell Island iron 
mine in Newfoundland after 72 years of continuous 
operation. The Kennedy Round of negotiations 
on tariffs and trade signed in Geneva, to come 
into effect Jan. 1, 1968; over $3,000,000,000 
worth of Canadian exports will benefit and Cana- 
dian concessions on imports amount to about 
$2,500,000,000. June 30-July 1, President Zakir 
Husain of India opened a multi-million-dollar 
hardboard factory operated by Indian interests 
at East River near Halifax during official visit 
to Canada. 


July: July 1, Canada’s 100th birthday marked 


by celebrations on Parliament Hill beginning 
on the eve of June 30 with a 100-gun salute and 
continuing throughout the day, attended by 
H. M. Queen Elizabeth II and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh; celebrations and commemora- 
tive observances were held across the country. 
United College officially became the University 
of Winnipeg. July 3-6, National convention 
of the New Democratic Party held in Toronto; 
T. C. Douglas returned as national leader by 
acclamation. July 6, H. M. Queen Elizabeth II 
invested Governor General Michener with the 
first ribbon and pendant star of the Order of 
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Canada; names of 35 Companions and 55 Medals 
of Service to be awarded were announced. H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth II unveiled the two stone plaques, 
outlining the history of the site, to be hung in 
the lobby of the National Arts Centre in Ottawa. 
Provincial premiers sworn to The Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada. July 7, Merger announced 
of St. Patrick’s College, formerly a constituent 
of the University of Ottawa, with Carleton 
University. July 10-22, H. M. Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mother, in Canada on Centennial 
tour of the Atlantic Provinces. July 11, Death 
in Montreal of Mr. Justice Guy Favreau, former 
federal Minister of Justice. July 13, Appoint- 
ment announced of Malcolm F. Lindsay as 
Commissioner of the RCMP, succeeding George 
B. McClellan who retired Aug. 15 after 35 years 
of service. July 16, Racial violence in Newark, 
N. J., ended after five days; 24 deaths resulted. 
July 17, Interim report of the Economic Council 
of Canada on consumer affairs forms a blueprint 
for the organization of the Department of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs. James E. Coyne, 
‘President of the Bank of Western Canada, unani- 
mously voted out of that office by the Board of 
Directors; he remained a Director. July 21, 
Official dedication of the Gardiner Dam on the 
South Saskatchewan River near Elbow, Sask. 
July 238-Aug. 6, Pan-American Games, opened 
by H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, held at 
Winnipeg; athletes from 28 nations participated; 
Canada won 92 medals, including 12 gold medals, 
second to the U.S. total of 227. Canada’s Elaine 
Tanner set new world records in 100-metre and 
200-metre backstroke events, Alfons Mayer in .22 
calibre rifle shooting and Andrew Boychuk in the 
marathon. July 23, President de Gaulle of France 
arrived at Quebec to start a five-day visit to 
Canada; his public statements regarding Quebec 
status were rebuked by Mayor Drapeau of Mont- 
real and declared unacceptable by Prime Minister 
Pearson; he returned to France after three days 
without making the scheduled visit .to Ottawa. 
July 26, Sale announced of the liner Queen Mary 
by the Cunard Line to the City of Long Beach, 
California, for use as a maritime museum and hotel. 
July 28, Race rioting in Detroit subsided after 
six days; 36 dead. 


August: Aug. 15, In Newfoundland, Premier Small- 


wood officially opened the $62,000,000 hydro- 
electric project at Baie d’Espoir and the highway 
connecting the area with Grand Falls. In new 
trial, Mr. Justice Adrien Meunier of Montreal, 
former M.P., acquitted on perjury counts for 
which he was convicted in October 1964. Aug. 16, 
Death in Ottawa of Hon. Wishart McLea Robert- 
son, former Speaker of the Senate. Aug. 17-Sept. 
22, Strike of 5,400 members of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada against the Canadian 
Lake Carriers Association ended with the highest 
settlement ever won in Canada. Aug. 19, Cere- 
monies in Dieppe, France, marking the 25th 
anniversary of the Dieppe Raid, in which 3,500 of 
a force of 5,000 Canadians were casualties; Cana- 
dian delegation led by Associate Defence Min- 
ister Léo Cadieux. Aug. 23, The Anglican Church 
of Canada agreed to permit the remarriage of 
divorced persons in the Church. Aug. 24, Premier 
Robarts announced plans for the establishment of 
French-language secondary schools in Ontario. 
Aug. 29, Harold C. Banks arrested in New York on 
a charge of committing perjury in Ottawa in 1963 
during a federal inquiry into violence on the 
Great Lakes; extradition proceedings begun by the 
Ontario Department of the Attorney General; 
refused by U.S. Secretary of State Rusk in March 
1968. Aug. 31, Fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Press. 


September: Sept. 5, A Czechoslovakian airliner with 
69 persons aboard crashed near Gander Inter- 
national Airport, Nfid., with loss of 35 lives. 


October: 


Sept. 6-9, National Progressive Conservative 
Convention held in Toronto; Premier Robert L. 
Stanfield of Nova Scotia elected leader, succeeding 
the Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker. Sept. 7, 
First International Symposium on the Devonian 
System held at Calgary, Alta., attended by about 
1,000 geologists from 37 countries; the $2,500,000 
Institute of Petroleum Sedimentary Geology of 
the Geological Survey of Canada was officially 
opened by Energy, Mines and Resources Minister 
Pépin. Sept. 10, U.S. spacecraft Surveyor V 
made soft landing on the moon. Sept. 13, Hon. 
Robert L. Stanfield resigned as Premier of Nova 
Scotia; Hon. G. I. Smith sworn in as Nova Scotia’s 
17th premier since Confederation. Sept. 14, 
Decision to proceed with the winding up of the 
affairs of the Bank of Western Canada taken at a 
special shareholders’ meeting held in Winnipeg. 
Sept. 15, The Northwest Territories Government 
closed its offices in Ottawa; staff and office essen- 
tials were moved to Yellowknife, N.W.T., the new 
capital, for commencement of business on Sept. 18, 
Sept. 17, The fourth Annual Review of the Kcono- 
mic Council of Canada made public; increased gov- 
ernment spending during the past five years cited as 
a major factor in the rise in the cost of living, and 
restraint by all levels of government urged. Sept. 
19, Opening of the 22nd regular General Assembly 
of the UN;; its first Communist President, Corneliu 
Manescu of Romania, elected. Sept. 20, H. A. 
Olson, M.P. for Medicine Hat, Alta., resigned 
from the Social Credit Party and applied for per- 
mission to sit in the Commons as a Liberal. Sept. 
21, Appointment announced of Peter van Ginkel, 
Canadian baritone recently with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as affiliate artist at Waterloo 
Lutheran University—the first such appointment 
in Canada. Sept. 22, Charles Lynch, chief of 
Southam News Service, and Don Attfield, Ottawa 
Assignment Editor for CBC-TV news, suspended 
from membership in the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery for three weeks on grounds of unethical 
conduct in reporting off-the-record remarks made 
by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker at a gallery- 
sponsored dinner. Sept. 27, The Bank of Canada 
announced an increase in the bank rate from 44 
p.c. to 5 p.c. Maximum interest rate on National 
Housing Act home-ownership and rental loans 
increased to 8} p.c., effective Oct. 1, in an attempt 
to draw more private lenders into the housing 
field. Sept. 30, Official opening of Great Canadian 
Oil Sands Ltd. $235,000,000 plant for the extrac- 
tion of oil from the Athabasca oil sands. 


Oct. 4, Finance Minister Sharp in the 
House of Commons appealed to business and 
labour to join the Government in an effort to hold 
down costs and prices, the alternative being in- 
creased taxes. Oct. 6, Dr. W. T. Ross Flemington, 
former President of Mount Allison University in 
Sackville, N.B., and a Minister of the United 
Church of Canada, appointed ombudsman for 
New Brunswick. Oct. 7, Arctic lupines grown in 
the National Museum’s herbarium from 10,000- 
year-old seeds found in Yukon Territory placed 
on display. Oct. 10, A Thanksgiving ‘‘hunger 
walk” in Ottawa, headed by Governor General 
Michener, inaugurated more than 20 such walks 
across Canada organized by the Centennial Inter- 
national Development Program to enlist Canadian 
assistance for developing nations. Oct. 11, Pro- 
vincial election held in Saskatchewan; the Liberal 
Government of Premier Thatcher returned to 
power. Dr. B. Lewis, Vice-President of 
Atomic Energy of Canada, named one of three 
recipients of the 1967 Atoms for Peace award. 
The 6,000 Montreal Transportation Commission 
employees on strike for three weeks ordered back 
to work for 80 days by Quebec Superior Court 
Chief Justice Frédéric Dorion in a court order 
served on officers of the CNTU’s five striking 
unions; bus service began Oct. 13. Governor 
General Michener, seven provincial premiers, and 
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P.C. leader Robert L. Stanfield awarded honorary 
Doctor of Laws degrees at McGill University 
Founder’s Day Convocation. Oct. 13, Closing 
announced of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration mill at Sydney, N.S., effective Apr. 30, 
1968. Oct. 14, The oldest and most complete 
pottery vessel ever found on the northwestern 
plains of North America recovered at excavations 
near Mortlach, Sask.; some artifacts date back 
as far as 465 B.C. Oct. 16, The Quebec Liberal 
Party strongly rejected separatism at its annual 
congress, and René Lévesque resigned from the 
Party to carry on his campaign for an independent 
Quebec. Oct. 16, Canada Council Molson awards 
for outstanding contributions to the arts, humani- 
ties and social sciences presented to Arthur 
Erickson of Vancouver, architect; Anne Hébert 
of Montreal, poet; and Marshall McLuhan of 
Toronto, scholar and communications expert. 
Oct. 17, Provincial election held in Ontario; 
Progressive Conservative Government under 
Premier Robarts returned to power for the eighth 
consecutive time but with a reduced majority. 
Oct. 18, A capsule parachuted from U.S.S.R. space 
vehicle to surface of Venus. Oct. 19, The Cunard 
Steamship Company, founded by Samuel Cunard 
of Halifax and closely linked with Canada for 127 
years, announced the end of its Canadian pas- 
senger service and the sale of more ocean liners. 
Oct. 20, An agreement signed by the Quebec 
Association of Medical Specialists and the Quebec 
Government ended the two-and-a-half-month 
strike of radiologists. After a 44-day strike, the 
160,000 members of United Auto Workers Union 
and the Ford Motor Company reached tentative 
agreement on a new contract to increase workers’ 
pay and provide a form of guaranteed annual 
income. Oct. 21, Protest groups in Washington, 
D.C., and in major cities across Canada in organ- 
ized demonstrations against the war in Viet-Nam. 
Oct. 23, Provincial election held in New Bruns- 
wick; Premier Robichaud’s Liberal Government 
returned to power for the third successive time, 
but with a reduced majority. Oct. 24, Alderman 
Charlotte Whitton, former Mayor of Ottawa, 
ousted from City Council by a ruling of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario which upset a County 
Court ruling that had permitted her to retain 
her Council seat despite her legal action against 
the City; Dr. Whitton was re-elected at the by- 
election held Dee. 16 to fill the vacancy. Senator 
Alfred J. Brooks of New Brunswick resigned as 
Opposition leader in the Senate. Montreal’s 
payment due to the Federal Government for 
Expo 67 deferred two years to help Mayor Drapeau 
with his plan to turn the Expo site into a perma- 
nent summer exhibition. Oct. 29, Expo 67 closed 
after 185 days; attendance totalled 50,306,648. 
Oct. 30, Guided by computers, two unmanned 
U.S.S.R. satellites docked in space and moved on 
together for 34 hours. 


November: Nov. 1, Dr. F. T. Rosser, President of 


Algonquin College, Ottawa, and former Vice- 
President of the National Research Council, 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Professional 
Institute of the Public Service of Canada. Nov. 
6, 100th anniversary of the opening of the first 
session of the First Parliament of Canada. Hon. 
Robert L. Stanfield elected to the House of Com- 
mons in by-election held in Colchester-Hants 
riding, N.S. Nov. 7, The Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled that offshore mineral rights on the 
West Coast are the property of the Federal 
Government. Appointment announced of Chief 
John Charlie as a member of the Council of the 
Northwest Territories, the first Indian to hold 
such office. Disorderly demonstration outside the 
Soviet Embassy in Ottawa in protest against the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. Nov. 8, Wage parity for 
12,000 Canadian automotive workers with their 
U.S. counterparts by the signing of a tentative 
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three-year agreement between the United Auto 
Workers and the Chrysler Corporation. Nov. 9, 
Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger resigned as Arch- 
bishop of Montreal to do missionary work among 
lepers in Africa. U.S. satellite Apollo IV, the — 
heaviest space vehicle yet developed, launched 
from Cape Kennedy and recovered in the Pacific 
under robot control. Nov. 10-18, Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair held in Toronto; officially 
opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh; Larry 
C. Hixt of Beiseker, Alta., won the world wheat 
championship for the third consecutive year. 
Nov. 14, Announcement by the Ontario Govern- 
ment of the plan to consolidate, by Jan. 1, 1969, 
the province’s 1,500 school boards into 100 county- 
size boards which will finance their own operations 
by issuing separate tax bills to the public instead 
of requisitioning funds from municipal councils. 
Nov. 18, The new Museum of Science and Tech- 
nology of the National Museums of Canada 
officially opened in Ottawa by Secretary of State 
Judy LaMarsh. Nov. 16, The CCGS John A. 
Macdonald completed its epic voyage from Mont- 
real through the famous Northwest Passage and 
the Bering Strait to Vancouver and to Dartmouth, 
N.S., by way of the Panama Canal; this was the 
first sailing through the Passage since the St. Roch 
25 years ago. Nov. 17, U.S. Surveyor VI landed on 
the moon, moved to another position on the surface 
and transmitted pictures showing the site of the 
first landing. Nov. 18, The British Government 
devaluated the pound to $2.40 in U.S. currency or 
$2.57 in Canadian; 11 other countries followed suit. 
Nov. 20, The Bank of Canada raised the bank rate 
to 6 p.c. from 5 p.c. Robert B. Bryce, Deputy 
Minister of Finance, named to receive the 1967 
award of the Federal Government for outstanding 
achievement in the Public Service. Nov. 21-27, | 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Pearson visited Britain 

as guests of the British Government; the Prime 

Minister received an honorary degree from the 

University of London and the Freedom of the City 

of London. Nov. 22, Announcement that Dosco 

will operate the Sydney mill as a Nova Scotia 

Government agency until Apr. 30, 1968, and that 

the Government or its nominee will operate it for 

the following 12 months. Formal publication of 

the National Press Club’s Centennial project— 
an anthology of the best of Canadian journalism 

A Century of Reporting. Donald M. Stephens, 

Chairman of Manitoba Hydro, awarded the Vanier 

Medal for significant contributions in public — 
administration by the Institute of Public Admini- 

stration of Canada, at Government House, 
Ottawa. Nov. 23, Death in Ottawa of Senator 
Alexander Baird of Newfoundland. Nov. 24, 
First investiture of 35 Companions of the Order 
of Canada and 55 Medals of Service of the Order 
of Canada took place at Government House in 
Ottawa. Nov. 25, Former Highways Minister 
Walter Weir elected Leader of the Manitoba Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party and Premier-designate 
of the province. Nov. 26-30, Confederation of 
Tomorrow Conference of provincial Premiers 
held in Toronto on the invitation of Premier 
Robarts; this first major dialogue between political 
leaders of French and English Canada reached 
agreement on the need for change in Canada’s 
economic and constitutional structures and laid 
the base for the federal-provincial conference to 
be held in 1968. Nov. 27, Official resignation of 
Hon. Duff Roblin as Premier of Manitoba; Hon. 
Walter Weir sworn in as Premier. The civic 
administration of Montreal announced its inten- 
tion to run a permanent exhibition on the site of 
Expo 67. Nov. 30, A large gambling ring operat- 
ing across Canada broken with the arrest of 18 
persons in Montreal, Toronto and Calgary, cul- 
mination of a lengthy combined police operation. 
Finance Minister Sharp presented an austerity 
budget in the House of Commons; a 5-p.c. income 
tax surcharge and a 10-p.c. increase in federal 
taxes on liquor and tobacco were proposed. 
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December: Dec. 2, The Hamilton Tiger-Cats won 


the Grey Cup, defeating the Saskatchewan Rough- 
riders in Ottawa by a score of 24-1. Dec. 3, Sur- 
geons at Groote Schuur Hospital, Cape Town, 
headed by Dr. Christiaan Barnard, performed the 
first successful transplant of a human heart, re- 
placing 55-year-old Louis Washkansky’s heart 
with that of 25-year-old Denise Darvall; Wash- 
kansky died of pneumonia Dec. 21. Dec. 6, First 
volume of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism made _ public. 
Dec. 6, The world’s largest underground pedestrian 
passageway system officially opened in Montreal; 
it links Place Bonaventure with Place Ville Marie 
and Central Station and includes three miles of 
walkways through which to reach 10 office build- 
ings, 240 shops, 4,000 parking spaces, 2,200 hotel 
rooms, 36 restaurants and four cinemas. Dec. 7, 
Death in Saint John, N.B., of former Senator and 
Government leader in the Senate Alfred J. Brooks, 
recently retired. Revenue Minister Benson an- 
nounced cuts in Federal Government spending to 
effect a saving of $1,200,000,000. Dec. 8, Death 
in Ottawa of Maj.-Gen. F. F. Worthington, who 
had a distinguished military career in two World 
Wars and was a dedicated exponent of armoured 
warfare. Prime Minister Pearson sent a message 
to UN Secretary-General U Thant indicating 
Canada’s plans to observe the International Year 
for Human Rights. Dec. 11, Announcement of 
award of Canada Council Medals for 1967 to 
Frank Underhill and Wallace K. Ferguson, his- 
torians; Jean-Paul Lemieux, painter; and H. 
Northrop Frye, literary scholar. Dec. 12, Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development Minister Laing 
announced a new step in northern development in 
which the Federal Government joins a consortium 
of Canadian oil and mining companies for oil ex- 
ploration in the Arctic. Dec. 14, Prime Minister 
Pearson announced his resignation as national 
leader of the Liberal Party, to take effect upon 
the selection of his successor at April national 
convention. Dec. 15, J. Alphonse Ouimet re- 
signed as President of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Raymond Denis, former M.P. and 
a key figure in 1964 government scandal, convicted 
of attempting to obstruct justice by offering a 
$20,000 bribe and sentenced to two years in prison. 
Dec. 17, Death in Melbourne, Australia, of Prime 
Minister Harold Holt in a drowning accident. 
Dec. 20, Senator C. G. Power, Senator Thomas 
Vien and the late Senator Alfred J. Brooks hon- 
oured by their Senate colleagues on reaching their 
50th year in Parliament. Disability pensions for 
war veterans and their widows, orphans and de- 
pendent parents increased by 15 p.c. Dec. 21, 
Finance Minister Sharp announced that the 10- 
cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and $1 coins will be fabri- 
cated from Canadian nickel instead of the silver 
alloy previously used, effective during 1968. 
Dec. 23, Fifteen Companions of the Order of Can- 
ada and 43 Medals of Service named in the second 
awards list. Senator Ross Macdonald resigned 
from the Senate. Dec. 26, Death in Montreal of 
Maurice Rinfret, M.P., Assistant Deputy Speaker 
in the Commons. Dec. 27, In a Canadian Press 
poll of women editors, Hon. Judy LaMarsh 
chosen Canada’s most newsworthy woman of the 
year for the third time; other choices were: in 
sports, Nancy Greene; in literature and art, 
Solange Chaput-Rolland; in music, Monique 
Leyrac; in stage, screen, radio and TV, Geneviéve 
Bujold. Centennial gift of books, films and papers 
presented to the National Library by the Canadian 
Jewish community. Plans announced for a train- 
borne college for Canada’s Indians, to begin travel- 
ling among the reserves of Eastern and Central 
Canada next July 1; organized and subsidized for 
the first year by the Company of Young Canadians, 
Dec. 28, Official opening in Toronto of 116-year- 
old St. Lawrence Hall, renovated as a Centennial 
project. Dec. 29, Criminal Code amendment 
limiting capital punishment to slayers of police 


and prison guards for a five-year trial period came 
into effect. The new Ottawa Civic Centre opened. 
Dec. 30, Death in London, Eng., of Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, former Canadian diplomat and 
first native-born Governor General of Canada; 
state funeral in Ottawa Jan. 4, 1968 and burial at 
Port Hope, Ont. Dec. 31, End of the four-year 
mandate of the Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions, established under Judge 
René Lippé to bring order in the Great Lakes 
shipping industry. The end of Canada’s Centen- 
nial Year marked on Parliament Hill with music, 
dancing and fireworks. 


1968 


January: Jan. 1, The first stage of the Kennedy 


Round agreements on tariff and trade came into 
effect. Interest rate ceiling on NHA mortgage 
loans increased to 8.625 p.c. from 8.25 p.c. Jan. 2, 
Canada’s first indoor track and field stadium, 
built by the Kinsmen Club of Edmonton with city 
and provincial assistance, opened in Edmonton. 
Jan. 6, The Nova Scotia government’s Sydney 
Steel Corporation (Sysco) took control of the Dosco 
operations four months ahead of schedule. Jan. 
8, Canada pledged $21,600,000 to the world food 
program for the years 1969 and 1970 at UN-FAO 
Conference, becoming the second largest contrib- 
utor. Jan. 9, American Chemical Society award 
granted to Dr. Keith Ingold of NRC for out- 
standing work with compounds that prevent 
autoxidation. Jan. 9-16, Canadian figure skating 
championships held in Vancouver; senior women’s 
title won by Karen Magnussen of North Vancouv- 
er, senior men’s by Jay Humphrey of Toronto, 
senior dance title by Don Phillips and Joni Graham 
of Vancouver and senior pair’s championship by 
Betty and John McKilligan of North Vancouver. 
Jan. 18, Appointment announced of Dr. Robert 
Glen, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
as Scientific Adviser to Commonwealth Secretary- 
General and also as Secretary to the Common- 
wealth Scientific Committee. Appointment an- 
nounced of Pamela Ann McDougall of Ottawa as 
Ambassador to Poland. Jan. 18-20, Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada medals 
awarded to Dr. W. Robert Bruce of Toronto for 
work in the treatment of leukemia, and to Dr. 
George K. Wlodek of Montreal for investigation 
into the control and cure of ulcers. Jan. 21, 
Abandoned Dutch freighter Ocean Sprinter towed 
into St. John’s harbour and claimed as salvage by 
Burin Peninsula fishermen. Jan. 22, Bank of 
Canada rate increased to 7 p.c. from 6 p.c. in a 
move to tighten the national money supply. Death 
in Quebec of Hon. René Tremblay, former Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Jan. 23, Death 
in Ottawa of Dr. E. S. Archibald, Director, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, 1919-51. Jan. 25, Arrest at Rigaud, 
Que., of Charles F. Wilson, a participant in 
England’s Great Train Robbery, more than three 
years after his escape from prison. Jan. 30, The 
new ensign of the Canadian Armed Forces pre- 
sented to His Excellency Governor General 
Michener in a ceremony at Government House. 
Jan. 31, The Pacific island of Nauru became the 
world’s newest and smallest island republic as 
Australia, Britain and New Zealand relinquished 
their UN mandate. Formation announced of a 
special committee made up of representatives of 
the Quebec, Ontario and Federal Governments to 
examine all aspects of a proposed national capital 
area in the Ottawa-Hull region. 


February: Feb. 1, Bill extending the grounds for 


divorce in Canada given Royal Assent. Feb. 2, 
Reorganized local government system for Ottawa 
given final endorsement by the Ontario legislature; 
to include the County of Carleton, the Cities of 
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Ottawa and Eastview and the adjoining township 
of Cumberland, with a single mayor. Feb. 3, 
Death in Saskatoon of Violet McNaughton, first 
women’s editor of The Western Producer and first 
President of the Women’s Division of the Saskat- 
chewan Grain Growers’ Association. Feb. 4, The 
Massey Medal of the Royal Canadian Geographi- 
cal Society presented to Col. Cyril H. Smith of 
Ottawa for his contribution to Canadian cartog- 
raphy. Feb. 6, Evidence of Norse settlement in 
Newfoundland about 1000 A.D. revealed by 
archaeologists. Feb. 6-8, Federal-provincial con- 
stitutional conference held in Ottawa; closed with 
official recognition of French language rights across 
Canada, creation of inter-government agencies to 
continue constitutional conferences and to study 
language rights, human rights, distribution of 
federal and provincial powers, reform of federal 
institutions, regional economic disparities, proce- 
dure for amending the constitution and co-ordina- 
tion of all federal-provincial relations. Feb. 13, 
Death in Toronto of Portia White, acclaimed 
Canadian contralto. Feb. 15, Gold medal in 
giant slalom won by Nancy Greene of Rossland, 
C., in Olympic Games at Grenoble, France. 
The Gordon Task Force report on foreign invest- 
ment tabled in the House of Commons; recom- 
mendations include a new national policy to pro- 
tect Canadian sovereignty and independence, 
jeopardized by controls of foreign governments 
over Canadian subsidiaries. Feb. 16, Death in 
Toronto of Dr. Healey Willan, renowned Canadian 
composer of religious and classical music. Feb. 19, 
A boom in uranium prospecting in the Elliot}Lake 
area of Ontario began; more than 1,000 stakers 
participated in the 100,000-acre area. Feb. 19-98, 
Crisis touched off in the House of Commons when 
the combined opposition rejected the Govern- 
ment’s income tax Bill 84 to 82 and blocked Parlia- 
mentary business for three days. Feb. 22, Crea- 
tion of a Quebec-owned television-radio network 
to be known as Radio-Québec announced by 
Premier Johnson, its purpose to be the promotion 
of education and culture. Feb. 26, Finance 
Minister Sharp announced the “repatriation” of 
$426,000,000 in U.S. funds from money and gold 
on deposit at the International Monetary Fund 
to bolster the Canadian dollar. Feb. 27, A Cen- 
tennial carpet bearing floral emblems of the prov- 
inces and the territories, donated by widows of 
former Canadian Governors General—Countess of 
Bessborough, Lady Tweedsmuir and Princess 
Alice, Countess of Athlone—and Earl Alexander, 
presented to Mrs. Lester B. Pearson at the Nation- 
al Gallery. Resignation of Gordon Churchill, 
M.P., from the Progressive Conservative caucus 
in protest against the caucus decision to capitulate 
in the debate on a motion of confidence in the 
Government. The 5-p.c. income tax surcharge, 
imposed since Jan. 1 in anticipation of the passage 
of the income tax Bill in the House of Commons, 
withdrawn by the Federal Government. Feb. 28, 
The House of Commons voted 138-119 to approve 
the Government’s confidence motion and to 
maintain the Liberal Government in office. 


March: Bertrand Lord Russell’s collection of letters 


and papers purchased by McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont. Mar. 4, Prime Minister Pearson 
announced the suspension of diplomatic relations 
with Gabon following Gabon’s invitation to Que- 
bec to an international education conference, and 
later stated that Canada would break off relations 
with France if it followed the Gabonese example. 
Mar. 5, Report of the McRuer Royal Commission 
on Civil Rights tabled in the Ontario Legislature 
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recommended greater protection of the individual 
and control of the power of governments and police. 
Mar. 7, Finance Minister Sharp announced steps 
to strengthen the Canadian dollar; Canada ex- 
empted from restrictions by the U.S. on the flow 
of capital. External Affairs Minister Martin an- 
nounced Canada’s participation with the U.S. in 
the development of an airborne radar system to 
replace all or part of the Distant Early Warning 
radar stations in Northern Canada. Mar. 11, 
New version of the tax Bill defeated Feb. 19 intro- 
duced in the House of Commons; passed after 
amendment on Mar. 15. Hon. Walter L. Gordon, 
M.P., resigned as President of the Privy Council. 
Mar. 15, Report of federal inquiry into the admini- 
stration of justice in the Hay River area of the 
Northwest Territories tabled in the House of 
Commons. Ralph B. Cowan, M.P. for York— 
Humber, removed from Liberal caucus for op- 
position to Government policy. Bank of Canada 
rate increased to 734 p.c. from 7 p.c. Mar. 15-17, 
Finance Minister Sharp announced suspension of 
gold trading by Canadian banks and other dealers; 
restrictions removed Apr. 3. Bankers of the seven 
countries making up the London Gold Pool decided 
to continue to exchange gold at $35 per oz. in settle- 
ment of international payments and leave it to find 
its own level on the private market; trading in the 
London gold market was closed until Apr. 1. Mar. 
21, Disturbance on the Israel—Jordan border, the 
largest such incident since the Arab-Israeli war of 
June 1967; the UN Security Council met in emer- 
gency session. Mar. 23, International curling 
championship held at Montreal won by Canadian 
team skipped by Ron Northcott of Calgary. Mar. 
24, The Eleanor Roosevelt Humanities Award 
presented to Mrs. Samuel Bronfman of Montreal, 
the first Canadian woman to beso honoured. Mar. 
26, Nancy Greene of Rossland, B.C., announced her 
decision to retire from international competitive 
skiing. Mar. 27, Death in a ’plane crash near 
Moscow of Col. Yuri Gagarin, first man in space. 
Mar. 30, The Governments of Canada and the 
United States agreed to renew the NORAD agree- 
ment for five years when it expires on May 12, 1968, 
subject to review at any time during this period. 
Mar. 31, U.S. President Johnson announced a 
pause in air and sea action against North Viet-Nam 
as a first step toward ending the war; and also that 
he would neither seek nor accept nomination as a 
candidate for another term as President. 


April: Apr. 2, Mayor Drapeau of Montreal announc- 


ed the creation of a lottery-like scheme of raising 
money for city financial purposes, the first such 
scheme to be initiated in Canada. Apr. 3, The 
Fred W. Tanner Lecture Award of the Chicago 
branch of the U.S. Institute of Food Technology 
awarded to Dr. Frederick S. Thatcher, Food and 
Drug Directorate, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, the first Canadian to be so 
honoured. Apr. 4, Death in Memphis, Tennessee, 
of Negro civil rights leader and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., from an 
assassin’s bullet; riots erupted in many cities 
throughout the U.S. as a result. Apr. 4-6, Na- 
tional Liberal convention held in Ottawa; Hon. 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau elected leader, succeeding 
Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson; assumed office as 
Prime Minister Apr. 20. Apr. 5, The Cunard 
liner Queen Elizabeth sold to U.S. interests, to be 
moored in the Delaware River and used as a con- 
ference centre and airport hotel. Nancy Greene 
of Rossland, B.C., successfully defended her World 
Cup championship in women’s international skiing 
for the second straight year. 
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Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed 
off Sept. 30, 1967, except for a few items) is up-dated in this Appendix. Appointments 
to the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, the Cabinet and the Senate, as wellas the appoint- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, from Sept. 30, 1967 to early April 
1968, are included in the Register of Official Appointments at pp. 1228-1229. 


Page 75, Table 4 


At the National Liberal Convention held Apr. 4-6, 1968, the Hon. Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau was elected leader of the Liberal Party and assumed office as Prime Minister of Canada 
on Apr. 20. Members of the Cabinet named Apr. 22, 1968 were:— 


Prime Minister, Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 


(CISIAG EE CUES | Aes Tae Bee Ere aE eo I OS Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott TRupEAU 
MAS CETL WEL I OUDEIZOL LOMO: g PAE. sscie-o4ccdsoveroracoterssxsialevera 1 iets jesenets over cust Hon. Paul Martin 
Mitr SteOMM CANS pOLGrer serie Golte tots tells cis ca elds cage vs suniahs hase ous Hon. Paul T. Hettver 
Secretary of State for External Affairs................ 000s c ee eee Hon. Mitchell SHarp 
IMitaiS Ler Ol Sea LECUNMOMING) FSO cus < ayeieatcage rch usvonctasosoven = Oo eae ears Hon. George J. McIuraitrH 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development........... Hon. Arthur Laine 
Minister of National Health and Welfare......................0-5 Hon. Allan J. MacEacHEN 
MATE SLETIO bE IS ONICS tates: Asciesic afer « Worse sve suciete/eeaue cWNera er sauce Hon. Hédard Rosicuaup 
Minister ofa Veterans Affairs «os. cis/s «safes Aesepsen sopepeyanoihi'e suey asstatio'Stmyle)sieiion cheats Hon. Roger TEILLET 
Minister of Industry, Minister of Defence Production and Minister 

OisErade and: Commerce «age seek ds Grcaiels Saco Ferese Hon. Charles M. Drury 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Development.................... Hon. Maurice Sauvé 
President of the Treasury Board, Minister of Finance and Receiver 

RSPR ce RR ear ance acne ocaDAG Na a's cnb ania Hon. Edgar J. Benson 
WienistermoruNational Teen eeras.'e 20 iis isis las, aise odes ai fo. ad0e)  Novatasa Benes Hon. Léo Caprgzux 


Minister of Energy, Mines and Résources and Minister of Labour. Hon. Jean-Luc Pirin 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration and Secretary of State of 


(CC AT1AGL AMIN Boy BORER STIR loss ove ertehin a geicdes sanere anne soe noms ete homwrer store tos Hon. Jean MarcHanp 
Minister Off ASTICUitUre sete se tele Soe cee caeeea Reaee be mee Hon. John J. GREENE 
IPOSUMAS ECE AGCNETAl tahack mihi A aosae wikis oe mia dene aoe Hon. Jean-Pierre Cort 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and Solicitor General Hon. John N. TuRNER 
ManisteniomiNavions Revenlovre. ..06 snes cnn. s sclecteee sete cee Hon. Jean CHR&TIEN 
Maas Fetiavud GA OU GeROLUOILO. asclae. << ini.e oversees écecouendacens «eee. Wee Hon. Charles GRANGER 
TIS FETE WA LOU pe OL ULOLIO Seite ttt sie ala oer is at) e-rer cre aalita suas Oley stavereualvnesaed Hon. Bryce 8. MackasEY 
IMGNISCeLE WAU OU OF COG: ser an. ve aes oats ise etic cleeionl sels celaie nts Hon. Donald S. MacponaLp 
Minisbeta as nou tMnOUbOUO. ce a8te co icised sales «a 0e/si0's.0 0101s 8 oa S-ereiaewers Hon. John C. Munro 
Minister swiltlromor OP blo leon terrae sa y.ie lave oxe be cqsnescvsveyonsransyondlalangravanaystanants« Hon. Gérard PELietier 
WaIMSrecaVItHOUCrEOLrnOlOrett cesses ree ee eee rte ene aoe , ack Davis (appointed Apr. 26, 


Page 78, Table 6 
The 27th Parliament was dissolved on Apr. 23, 1968. 


Pages 83-88, Tables 10 and 11 
By-elections held between Sept. 30, 1967 and Mar. 31, 1968 were as follows:— 


Date of 
Electoral District By-election New Member 
Bonavista-T willingate, Nfid............. Nov. 6, 1967 Charles Ronald GRANGER 
@olchester—Hantsy NiSised: deockie cc sara ¢ Nov. 6, 1967 Robert L. STANFIELD 
TOSDCL ky SOM nr Al tas cinct scutebee cco acta Nov. 6, 1967 Douglas M. Caston 


The seats for Matapédia-Matane, Que., Saint-Jacques, Que., Sherbrooke, Que., 
and Grey-Bruce, Ont., were vacant as at Mar. 31, 1968. 
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Pages 97-109 

Certain provincial Ministries are listed here as at Mar. 31, 1968, because of changes 
made between June 30, 1967 and that date—those for Nova Scotia and Manitoba following 
the resignation of the respective Premiers and those for New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan following General Elections. 


Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Mar. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 30, 1967: 
40 Progressive Conservative and 6 Liberal) 


Office Name 

Premier, Minister of Finance and Economics, and Chairman of the Nova 

Scotia-Power Comm 1ssiontesee eet ete Aine st ee Hon. G. I. Smite 
Attorney General and Minister of Public Health......................... Hon. R. A. DonAaHoE 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Highways...................... Hon. S. T. Pyke 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister of Fisheries.................. Hon. E. D. Hatipurton 
Ministerol Labourms ites Se eotates daar Ee fe et Hon. T. J. Mc Krouau 
Minister of diradevandiindustiy,. Seer heer see eee Hon. W. 8. Kennepy JonES 
Minister of Mines and Minister in Charge of the Liquor Control Act...... Hon. D. M. Suir 
Ministerswathout Portiolioms 25-4) echo x titeentiehte ee ae ee Hon. D. R. MacLeop 
Minister of Public Welfare and Provincial Secretary...................... Hon. J. M. Harpine 
Minister of. MunicipaleAdt airs sephapec x eee ree che vite eic ne -cse Aedes eee Hon. D. C. MacNem 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and Minister under the Water Act. Hon. I. W. AKERLEY 
Ministeriof Kidtcations iss a eee oi nies otto sah se aR Ee ee Hon. G. J. Doucet 


Twenty-third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Mar. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 23, 1967: 
32 Liberal, 25 Progressive Conservative and one vacant) 


Office Name 
Premiers 200%. «2. SERS ee Re es A ee Te ee CS Hon. Louis J. RopicHaup 
Minister of Justice 25,0 es Re a i eee a ae Hon. Bernard A. Jean 
MinisterotHinan cera enn Pek eae ee ek ve eee Hon. L. G. DesBrisay 
Provineialisecretarya ees citar ceees ee a. os ee eee Hon. Joseph E. LEBLanc 
Ministeroi Publics Workstetces ts Me te ees os ee ee Hon. Raymond D. Dovucertr 
Minister of Highwayser ene es ee ey ee Oe ee ee Hon. André F. RicHarp 
Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development.......................--- Hon. J. Adrien Livesquer 
MinisterrotpNaturalsResounces ee nee ite ce. ee ee Hon. William R. Durriz 
Ministerof ddealthvand’ Welfare: essae. ea state ean ec es eee Hon. L. Norbert TH@&RIAULT 
Minister ofa bourne Rie el IE (RON REE tn RR Hon. H. H. Wizu1amson 
Ministercof Mducaticnis Wane ae. Soe ede oe ie ee ee Hon. W. W. Metprum 
MinisterofeMunicipal tavitaireioetiat.* meta tee rant) oe a ee Hon. B. Fernand NapEAvU 
Ministersofebconomiuc:Growit lee. eye es cee. ee Hon. Robert J. Hiaeins 
Ministerof. Fisheries 2x02 eta. Ue hs ce Oe Hon. J. Ernest Ricuarp 
Minister ot: Yout haere tenn eee ea 3: Se Ae Hon. Joffre DatGir 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power Commission................. Hon. H. Graham CrocKkER 


Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Mar. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 17, 1967: 
69 Progressive Conservative, 28 Liberal and 20 New Democratic Party) 


Office Name 
Premier andiPresidentzof thei@ouneils... 2s ere oe ee ee ee Hon. John Parmenter Rosarts 
Minister’ot (bublic*Works soc ce eee a ke ee Hon. Thomas Ray ConNELL 
Minigter'ot Health @- ei i oS eek, SE ee me See. Ae Hon. Matthew Bulloch Dymonp 
Minister of social and ubamil yaservaicesi ts.) ee eee ee Hon. John YAREMKO 
Minister of Financial and Commercial Affairs................00.-eecceees Hon. Henry Leslie RownTREE 
Minister of Reform Institutions)..—, =). ne es oe ee Hon. Allan GrossMAN 
Ministerjot Agriculture and Food! | a0) Aero, STONE Sita E Hon. William Atcheson Stewart 
TYCARUED rT Se ee es ee Rae. oy Senate AD arate Hon. Charles Steel MacNauGuton 
Minister of Transport4:?.. ree ee, ee ee no OR Ee Hon. Irwin Haskert 
Minister of Tourism and Informavion: «ccc. wok oes ee ce eee Hon. James Alexander Charles AULD 
Minister of Education, and Minister of University Affairs................ Hon. William Grenville Davis 
Minister of Energy and Resources Management yx... 39s. oa SE sor nae Hon. John Richard Simonerr 
Minister of Economics and Development................0..e0cceeeceeuees Hon. Stanley John RanpDAti 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General................0.ccceeceeeeeeees Hon. Arthur Allison WisHart 
Minister of High ways sone Gute es ee ee ee oe ee Hon. George Ellis GoMME 
Minister of Lands and Forests. <25) 3... 20 ee, ee ee Hon. René BRUNELLE 
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Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Mar. 31, 1968—concluded 


Office Name 
SMETISLeb OLN a DOULME See eT. oc cchok ote oc chee wei ef altace cease as suda Hon. Dalton Arthur Bares 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizenship......................... Hon. Robert Stanley WreicH 
Mimisterewatnoutse Onto. ac). serais . Soa Se SL. £0 SR EE Hon. Thomas Leonard WELLS 
NNISterOTeUIMCID ALA ICAITS o.oo Mo oy ute. 2,5 ic Rts Se ony, oc cok ase ias cite <<: Hon. William Darcey Mc KroucH 
MMISKED WItTNOUS EOPELOLION.. 2. Oo Choe eee cles Cee ee Ce, otras MEASLY ee Hon. Fernand GuINDON 
Ministenioh Manesststet in. & me. «beings wits see Lear hoe. ch Hon. Allan Frederick LAWRENCE 


Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Mar. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 23, 1966: 
31 Progressive Conservative, 14 Liberal, 11 New Democratic Party and 1 Social Credit) 


Office Name 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, and Minister charged with the administration of the 


Manitoba Development Authority ACt.......:.ccc-c++ennecceccceees Hon. Walter WEIR 
Provincial Treasurer, and Minister charged with the administration of 
FESOMI SH EATI CREA CUM errr ert tiny ote 2a GG REA Oo Moialsuer cin: aie tavulane Ay apa Ale aes Hon. Edward Gurney Vaux Evans 


Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public Works, Minister of Public Utilities 
and Minister in all other offices to which, and under all statutes under 


which, he has been appointed or designated as a Minister............. Hon. Stewart E. McLean 
Attorney-General, Minister of Tourism and Recreation, and Northern 

COROT TMISHONCHMRED oc SOE: ccngecerqes iis POMS ont ak coven PMD ge hetewce's Hon. Sterling Rufus Lyon 
MEDI COULOKS FUCA DION we tay ntetlsa.8 oe a ne ones See an SSI FiG,s isc ie Co Hon. George JoHNSON 
IMA IS COTO fre VOILA O iaertceoc rorctecicmctor ever tetera eeirer State ie ereen ai grate THinehansme teehee ote Hon. J. B. CaRRoLL 
Manistee Olgntealt Hier stes a. adh etstasc oo hove sees aos < ain a ti cele oom acc Hon. Charles H. Witney 
MiISteerOreltia POUT se ic eas ori, Sets ae ree cg cre Gs ee eae Ma Hon. Obie Baiziry 
Minister of Urban Development and Municipal Affairs................... Hon. Thelma Forsrs 
Monster olindustiyrand @om@imerce:, 4. Api Wie. oe ok. Roa 02\chsoaes Hon. Sidney Sprvak 
Minister of Agriculture, and Acting Minister of Highways................ Hon. Harry Enns 
Minister of Mines and Natural! Resources? 2.30). 5... 00k dikes eos lene Hon. D. W. Craik 


- Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Mar. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 11, 1967: 
35 Liberal and 24 New Democratic Party) 


Office Name 


Premier, President of the Executive Council and Minister of Industry and 


OME NEES a coro b OR ORe SECRET TOE OO oe LOTS DIS Cen ener on. W. R. THATCHER 
UE US te tate AW ETCH LUGTO Reise jee ental ee otten, obo eo atten nay aap sachs. saw isl Stes ER Hon. D. T. McFaruane 
Ministe@omPublie Healthmas. 2200.8. S72 Rk..d. LPO EOS S53 nc Bante Hon. G. B. Grant 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary.............:00.scsesestcteces Hon. D. V. Hraup 
Minister of Mineral Resources and Minister of Telephones................ Hon. A. C. CAMERON 
NER LereoeE CGA LI OM empresa, rome Pais lorena cutee aden. Sucranti waPAS Gok ges ok Hon. J. C. McIsaac 
Ministenmoncivhways.and) Lransportationgye tinned. « ..s% ccs ecees auc ooh Hon. D. Boutpt 
WEDGES ore GLE NH VELURET HO Ao ee, AENEG Oe A Se n,n ee eee Ae .. Hon. C. P. MacDonatp 
ManistemOleVLUNICIPAleAMTAITS csc capsc.aca. owe cae usm sae soe ane o Stges ake Hon. C. L. B. Estry 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative Devel- 

OPEV beac 5 seta ttap cake GERRY GREECE CORSE ob tacgiereierree Gents 4. wee oe ea Hon. L. P. CopERRE 
Wim ISteEEO MUL rVVOL IES ie ceernt sees Ae casero tan ieneoeiass nus Sink © wiih erroich oes Hon. Allan Guy 
ROMANIA ee LCAS IN Cl yee ic eee oer siicsn: © onnetrne Cae -aacre «age cat ae Hon. D. G. STEUART 
MintscercOleNaA tural IVeSOULCERS Men Accs bots s Ut oe ccs ameee sie tes tstecbewe as Hon. J. R. BARRIE 


Pages 127-149 

There were several revisions to the list of Departments, Boards and Commissions 
between Sept. 30, 1967 and Mar. 31, 1968, all of which have been incorporated in the 
Government Organization Chart facing p. 128. The major changes include the re-naming 
of the Department of the Registrar General to the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, the establishment of the Canadian Radio-Television Commission replacing the 
Board of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the 
integration of the National Museums of Canada (the Museum of Natural History, the 
Museum of Human History, the Museum of Science and Technology and the National 
Gallery of Canada) under a newly formed Board of Trustees. 
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POPULATION 
Page 211 


This Appendix contains limited statistics on households and families recorded at 
the 1966 Census; more detailed information on this subject may be obtained from 1966 
Census reports. A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group 
of persons occupying one dwelling and a dwelling is defined as a structurally separate 
set of living quarters with a private entrance either from outside or from a common hall, 
lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. Every person is a member of some household and 
the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 


The following tables show the number of households and persons per household, 
the number of families and persons per family and the number of children living at home 
in different age groups, all classified by province. 


Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Average Persons 
Households per Household 


Province or Territory 


1956 1961 1966 1956 | 1961 | 1966 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newtoundland’.... .- CROCS Sire one oe. 78,808 87,940 96 , 632 bye 5.0 5.0 
Princes. dward Island tits, see aent sd. ome 22,682 23 , 942 25,360 4.2 4.2 4.2 
Nova: Scotia. 2.0). 5, Ferenc tats 162,854 175,341 185,245 4.1 4.0 4.0 
New Brunswick. .2....Matercen hacen cote oereen 120,475 132,715 141,761 4.5 4.4 4.2 
QUED ECE ee carte ene tavern eee ay vente leas 1,001,264 1,191,469 1,389,115 4.4 4.2 4.0 
ONEATIONS cry Ake cya nid TOO a Nee hee ie te tee 1,392,491 1,640,881 1,876,545 3.8 3.7 3.3 
Manitobar. 03.0.0. 0 ss eer cen. een eae 217,964 239, 754 259 , 280 37) olf 3.6 
DPASkatChewane sees sont oe etre 233 , 664 245, 424 260, 822 3.6 Seo 3.6 
Albertaerr er: foes, can tad A Aerie Sa: 294,047 349, 816 393, 707 Botl ool 3.6 
BritishiColumbiawe. - one eee 392,403 459 , 534 543,075 3.4 3.4 350 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 6,994 7,920 8,931 3.8 4.2 4.3 
Canad are eee te ea meee 3,923,646 4,554, 736 5,180,473 3.9 3.9 3e7 


Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


ne Average Persons 
Families per Family 
Province or Territory 

1956 1961 1966 1956 | 1961 | 1966 

No. No No No No No 

Wewionndland 0) os cas tx denavastes menscets 82,128 89, 267 97,011 4.6 4.7 4.6 
PrincewHdward islands senate ase 21,153 21,969 22,728 4.1 4.2 4.2 
INOVAISCOLIAL J POs IYI ne cooa deuce teens 154, 243 161,894 166, 237 3.9 4.0 4.0 
New Britiewiehisoiidk «. aaiws. azaleas 116,623 124,653 129,307 4.2 4.3 4.3 
Quepeenie si Os Eh a ee BOP cn, 970,414 1,108,822 1,229,301 4.2 4.2 4.2 
Ontarionye ey Ceen see See ee oe 1,342,572 1,511,478 1,657, 933 3.5 3.6 3.7 
Manitobar 4m See Wha ie a es, Mate ence ns: 204,414 215,831 222,735 3.6 3.0 3.8 
Saskavenewan inc crecwee! Meta Ms oe ss ee tk: 205,135 211,776 216,674 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Albertans LG, FAs) F La, 262, 922 305,671 331,158 3.7 3.8 3.9 
Buiis iGo big re Ade once tical 346, 003 394, 028 445 , 297 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 5,893 7,060 7,885 4.1 4.3 4.5 
Canadarin’, Bos AK ty tes eae 3, 711,500 4,147,444 4,526, 266 3.8 3.9 3.9 
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Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1966 


Total 


: . Under 6-14 15-18 19-24 Children 
Province or Territory 6 Years Years Years Years Living 
at Home 
No No No. No No 

iNewiountlands werentee. cose ras 81,175 115,328 39,942 19,647 256, 092 
Prince HdwardiIsland..........7....25. 15,141 22,101 8,359 4,270 49 871 
ING VAT SCOLISe ones Sen cee ts oabe ws 101,646 149,024 53, 828 28,521 333,019 
INS wabrunswickowecen ss vache ses be ees 86, 587 131,907 48,425 25,061 291,980 
Qrehecsrar ereieiae Cleese eles. 753,573 1,150,157 425 , 237 317,939 2,646, 906 
AOCATIONS Sere CEE ee eves bees ohn 894, 669 1,282,401 438 , 098 255,591 2,870,759 
IGerVELO DERE Sore e ecicbs oe eee ns 122,091 180, 586 64,218 35,428 402,323 
Saskatchewan, tedster cies ls. sss scents 127,602 188 , 243 64,613 27, (OL 408, 215 
SAN TOCEU AIM REG e sles ate eile’ lc etc's we ears 206, 732 295, 528 92,551 43 ,078 637 , 889 
Britisna@ormmrpiahens. ses. cee cess 224, 892 338 , 946 115,014 60,309 739,161 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 8,369 8,376 ; 1,101 20,030 


MAMA Rie a osc ance hts os nd 2,622,477 3,862,597 1,352,469 818, 702 8,656, 245 
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